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money-orders  with  Germany;  exchange  of  monev-orders 
with  Canada;  exchange  of  money-orders  with  Italy ;  gen- 
eral financial  results  of  the  money-order  business ;  tbreign 
mails;  costof  ocean  mail-service;  uniform  rates  of  postage 
to  sJl  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union ;  admissions 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union ;  indemnity  for  lost  registered 
articles ;  collection  of  customs  duties  upon  foreign  books 
received  by  mail ;  treatment  of  other  dutiable  articles  in 
the  mails;  foreign  mail  statistics;  protection  topostmas- 
ten  in  peraon  and  property ;  the  new  classifioation  of  mail- 
matter ;  lottery  letters;  our  postal  service  compared  with 
that  of  England  and  f^nce ;  difipoeal  of  valueless  papers 
on  file ;  the  new  edition  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations ; 
the  Postal  Guide;  the  Washington  City  post-office;  the 
Philadelphia  post-office ;  results  of  a  count  of  all  matter 
mailed  daring  the  first  seven  days  of  November,  1879. 
^mrt  ^f  Os  W^i  JuUiant  Po9tma8ier'General: 
Btstistics  of  free  delivery ;  operations  of  the  appointment 
divirion ;  increase  and  decrease  of  post-offices. 
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INDEX  TO  EXECUTIVE  DOCUMElirrS, 


Sabject. 


FortmMter-Generali  report  of  the— C(mttiiii«f. 
Snort  of  ike  Seooiid  JMutant  PoHmagter-Gemeral : 

Annual  cost  of  inland  transportation;  contracts:  railroad 
sernoe;  estimates  for  1881;  the  special  fund  for  proper 
facilities;  delivar  of  mails  by  railroad  companies  £n>m 
stations  to  post-offices ;  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  on  rail- 
road rontes;  Australian  mails;  adjustment  of  railway  pay; 
the  chief  clerk ;  star  service ;  defects  in  present  laws  regu- 
lating increased  payment  for  increased  service ;  increase  in 
star  service;  deficiencies;  fast  mail  to  Havana;  mail-bagiL 
mail-catches,  &c.;  fines  and  deductions;  cost  of  inlttud 
transportation ;  explanation  of  tables. 

Table  A.  Showing  the  character  of  the  mail  service,  length  of 
mail-routes,  number  of  oiles  of  tranaportation,  and  the  cost 
thereof  at  the  close  of  the  contract  year. 

Table  B.  Exhibiting.  \}j  States,  the  riulroad  service  in  oper- 
ation June  30, 1879,  witJi  the  cost  per  mile  of  annual  trans- 
portation. 

Table  C.  Exhibiting  the  steamboat  service  in  operation  June 
30, 1879. 

Table  D.  Showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  amount 
and  cost  of  mail  transportation  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879. 

Table  E.  Showing  the  weight  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with 
which  they  aro  carried,  t£e  accommodations  for  mails  and 
agents,  the  trips  per  week,  and  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile 
per  annum  on  railroad  routes  in  States  in  which  the  con- 
tract term  expired  June  30, 1879.  and  also  in  other  States 
and  Territories;  the  rotums  having  been  obtained  with  a 
view  to  the  reamustment  of  pay  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  March  3, 1873,  and  used  also  in  accordance  with  the  acts 
of  July  12, 1876,  and  of  June  17,  1878,  in  the  case  of  read- 
justments taking  effect  on  and  after  July  1.  1876.  This 
table  is  accompanied  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
titles  of  the  companies  carrying  tne  mails. 

Table  F.  Showioff  the  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per 
mite  on  nuhroad  rontes  in  States  and  Territories  in  whidi 
the  contract  term  expired  June  30, 1879,  and  also  in  other 
States  and  on  certain  new  routes,  the  adjustment  of  the 
rates  based  on  roturns  of  the  weight  of  the  maUs.  the  speed 
with  which  they  are  conveyed,  the  accommodations  for 
mails  and  SAenta^  and  the  number  of  trips  per  week,  in  ac- 
cordance wuh  the  act  of  Maroh  3. 1873.  and  with  tne  acts 
of  July  12, 1876,  and  of  June  17, 1878,  m  the  case  of  read- 
justments taking  effect  on  and  after  July  1.  1876.  This 
table  also  is  accompanied  with  an  alphabeacal  index  of  the 
titles  of  the  companies  carrying  the  mails. 
Index  to  Table  E. 
Index  to  Table  F. 

Table  Q.  Stating  purchases  of  mail-bags,  locks,  keys,  catch- 
ers, 4^. 

Table  H.  Statement  of  contracts  for  mail-bass,  catchers,  Ac. 

Table  I.  List  of  railway  post-office  lines  in  tne  United  States 
June  30, 1879,  showing  tne  increase  and  decrease  in  the  serv- 
ice since  June  30, 1878. 

Table  K.  Description  of  the  railway  post-office  lines  con- 
tained in  Table  I^  and  also  of  all  route-affent  and  mail- 
route-messenger  lines,  givins  the  contract  designations  of 
the  routes,  the  corporate  titles  of  the  railway  companies, 
the  railway  mail-service  designations  of  the  railway  post- 
offices,  the  distances  between  termini,  and  n^ber  of  miles 
of  annual  service,  the  number  of  round  trips  per  week^  the 
number  and  dimensions  of  the  railway  post-office  cars  in 
use  on  each  railroad,  and  the  amount  of  Ihe  service  per- 
formed by  di»r  and  by  night,  being  a  consolidation  of  tables 
K  and  L  of  the  report  for  1878. 


Put. 
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Sabjeot 


Part. 


FGrtmtiitor-General,  report  of  the—CdiiHiHied. 
JbMTt  o/tiU  A90rtfi(0iidaii<  of  ikt  iSoOioay  MoXL  Service: 

SaQway  post-offloe  clerks;  xoute-agenta— mail-ronte  meeeen- 
gexs— local  mail-agents ;  necesm^  for  rea^uatmAnt  of  aal- 
axiee  of  employ^  of  railway  mail  service ;  onief  head  clerks 
should  be  allowed  trayeling  expenses— reclassifloation  of 
employ^  recommended  j  number  of  employes;  comparative 
statement  of  mail  service;  extension  of  postal-car  service 
in  the  Sooth;  erroxB  in  distribution  by  employ^;  errors  in 
distribution  b^  postmasters;  case  examinations;  list  of 
casualties:  uniforms:  conclusion. 
JBawrt  0/  Thtrd  JeeUUmi  Poetmaeter'  General : 

Explimation-  of  accompanying  tables;  operations  of  finance 
divisioin ;  operations  of  postage-stamp  division;  operations 
of  regiatration  division;  files,  records,  and  mails;  division 
of  dead  letters;  compensation  of  postmasters;  estimates 
for  appropriations;  condition  of  appropriations;  receipts 
and  expenditures;  receipts  and  disbursements  at  Treasury 
depositories;  receipts  and  disbursements  at  depository  post- 
offloes;  issues  of  postage-stamps,  6to»;  statistics  of  dead- 
letter  office ;  statistics  of  registration. 

Ocean  maUa,  pimnents  for  transportation  oil 

Fostal  service  of  England  and  France,  report  by  W.  A.  Knapp, 
chief  clerk  Poet-  (Wee  Departn^ent : 

The  British  postal  oisanization;  appointments;  salaries; 
uniforms — oiscipline  branch:  transportation  of  mails;  reg- 
istration; telegraphs— postal  savings-banks— dead  letters ; 
the  fVench  postal  service,  admimstration  and  apinrint- 
ments;  rules  governing  appointments;  salaries;  pensions; 
ief[istratlon ;  money-orders;  post-offices  and  postmasters — 
railway  service;  dead  letters— depredations  and  special 
agents ;  revenues  and  expenditures  in  England  and  France ; 
conclusions;  safety  of  registered  matter  in  France  and  En- 
gland. 

Lotteiy  letters  in  the  mails,  opinions  and  argument  of  the 
Assistant  Attomev-General  for  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Besoits  of  an  actuiJ  count  of  mail-matter  originating  at  some 

of  the  principal  poet-offlcea.  and  upon  all  railroad  and 

steamboat  lines,  during  the  nrst  seven  days  of  November, 

1879. 

BtfertoflkeAmdUoroftke  Dreaem^fartkePoeUOffiodlkpartmmU: 

OoHeetion  of  post-office  revenues;  revenue  account  of  the 
Post-Offioe  Department;  summary  of  revenues  and  expend- 
itures; deficiency  appropriations;  mail  transportation; 
statement  of  collecting  division— accumulation  of  valueless 
files;  statement  of  audited  accounts;  postal  receipts  and 
emmditum;  miscellaneous  payments:  condition  ox  appro- 
pnations;  revenues  and  expenses  of  nee-dilivery  offices; 
money-order  business :  weight  of  foreign  mails ;  statement 
of  reoeipts  and  losses  oy  postmasters  for  1877-^8. 

Al^batical  index. 
fastmaster-Oeneral; 

Letter  frmm,  rdating  to  section  232  of  the  postal  laws  and  reg* 
ulattons 

Letter  firom,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  mails  for  lottery  purposes . 

Letter  from,  transmittinff  a  report  of  all  allowances  made  to 

contractors  duxtog  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1679 

^^■MMIloe  Department,  quarteriy  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

^ited  States  on  account  of  the 

^^■idait  of  the  United  States,  annual  messa^  of  the 

HMffe  from,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  consulate 

itEfone-Kong 

llBMsge  from  the,  transmitting  a  report  from  the  International 

Bolsr  Congress 

MfSBsge  from,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  public  land  oom- 
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President  of  the  United  Statee— CMiisMMd. 

MeiBage  firom,  transmitting  reports  rnlatiye  to  expatriatioii 

and  slavery  in  China 

Message  from,  transmitting  areport  from  the  Seeretary  <Kf  State^ 
relating  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  8tates. 
Message  from,  transmitting  the  desk  upon  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written 

Message  from,  transmitting  copies  of  coirespondence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Interaoeanie  Canal 

Message  from,  relative  to  compensation  of  United  States 

marshals 

Messaee  tromf  in  relation  to  the  unsettled  claims  of  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  East  Florida  dorins  the  yean  1812  and  1813. 

Message  from,  relating  to  commercial  reports 

Message  fit>m,  relatin^^  to  papers  in  case  of  A.  H.  Emery 

Message  tronkf  with  his  veto  of  special  deficiency  appropria- 
tion uill » 

Pnhlic  lands  commission 

Pablio  lands,  depredations  on 

Public  lands,  report  of. 

B. 

Railroads,  statistical  abstract  of w 

Real  propertv  acquired  by  the  United  States 

Refunding  of  national  debt,  and  specie  resumption,  letter  from  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  papers  and  fU>eaments 
relating  to 

Removal  of  wrecks 

Reports,  annual,  of  various  heads  of  departments  ind  stLbordinate 
officers.    (See  according  to  name  of  head  of  department). 

Retired  list  of  the  Army 

Retired  list.  Army  officers  on  the 

Rock  l8lana,IlL, harbor  at 

Rock  Island  Rapids 

Rocky  River  Harbor,  improvement  of , 

S. 

Sacramento  River,  miningd^bris 

Saint  Croix,  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missiseippi  Rivers,  snr^ 
veyson , 

Saint  Croix  River,  relative  to  the  improvement  of 

Sand-bars  and  deposits  near  Mare  Island,  Califomia 

Secrotaiy  of  the  Interior,  Minual  report  of  the.    (3  volumes) 

Embracing:  Volume  1.  Indiam  Affaire:  Affricultural  and 
herding;  Indian  freighting  and  mechanicafpursuits;  edu- 
cation; government  of  law  on  the  ^reservations ;  Indian 
police;  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians;  Indian 
Teiritory ;  White  River  Utes;  Southern  Utes;  Victoria  and 
the  Southern  Apaches ;  Chief  Moses  and  his  peojile ;  P(*ncas ; 
general  conclusions.  PubUo  Lande:  Depredations  on  the 
public  timber  lands;  redwood  and  big  trees  of  CalifcMnia; 
private  land  claims.  Geolo^^I  iSicn^:  Public  lands  com- 
mission. Bureau  (^  Bailroad  Aoeomute:  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road; Central  Pacific  Railroad;  Kansas  Pacific  Railway: 
Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad;  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway:  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railwav  ^  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad,  in  Nebraska;  Iienver  Pacific  RaUroad :  Oregon 
and  Califomia  Railroad:  Oregon  Central  Railroaa;  appen- 
dix, recommendations,  &c.  Peneiane,  Pateute,  £du€aiUm, 
Censue,  Euiomologioal  CommieeUm:  Hot  Springs;  Yellow- 
stone Park;  Capitol  building  and  grounds;  hospital  for  the 
insane;  institation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  lYeedman's 
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Babject. 


No. 


Oil— 4My  of  the  Interior^  annnftl  report  of  thb^CaKtimud. 

lio9|rit«l;  Colombia  hospital  tor  women;  Conrt  of  Claimfl. 
Ikrrii&rim:  Utah;  Waahingtoa  Territory;  New  Me^oo: 
Dakota;    Idaho;   reoonatraotion  of  Indian  Department 
bailding. 
Siroirr  OF  THBCoHMiasioiiBB  OF  Indian  AFFAXB8:  A  patent 
for  land;  penal  eettlementa;  sale  of  arms  to  Indians;  In- 
dian edncation ;  Indian  freighting;  stook  cattle;  granaries 
and  root  honaes;  Indian  pouce;  marriaffes:  Ponoas;  Chief 
Moses  and  his  people;  remnant  of  Dull  Knife's  band;  Little 
ChieTs  band  of  Ch^ennes;  outbreak  of  the  Utes;  Ute 
eoramission  of  1878:  victoria  and  the  Southern  Apaches; 
Joseph's  band  of  Nes  Perc^;  Mission  Indians;  sanitary; 
eonaoiidation  of  agencies ;  Takama  and  Maihenr  agencies ; 
reservation  titles ;  invasion  of  the  Indian  Tenitory ;  intm- 
aion  on  Indian  lands;  law  for  Indian  reservations;  depre- 
daldons  on  Indian  timber ;  Board  of  Indian  CommissionerB ; 
avpraisement  of  Kansas  Indian  lands  in  Kansas.    -S^Pprte 
Qj  ludUm  AgenU:  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariaona;  Pima 
kgicnejy  Aiuona;   San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona;  Hoopa 
Agen^   California;   Bonnd  Valley  Agency,  California; 
Tnle  &ver  Acenoy,  California ;  Mission  Agency,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Caliromia ;  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado ;  Sonthem 
Ute  Agency.  Colorado;    White  Uiver  Agency,  Colorado; 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dakota:  Crow  Cieek  Agencv. 
Dakota;   Devil's  I^e  Agency,  Dakota;  Fort  B^hola 
Agency,   Dakota;   Lower  Bml^  Agency,  Dakota;   Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  Dakota ;  Rose  Bnd  i^^ncy,  Dakota ;  Sisse- 
ton  Agency,  Dakota;  Standing  RiMk  Agency.  Dakota: 
Tanktcm  Agency,  Dakota ;  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idano ;  Lemhi 
Agenov,  IcTaho;  Lapwai  Agency,  Idaho;  Cheyenne  and 
AnmuBO  Agency,  Indian  Teiritoiy ;  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wicnita  Agency,  Indian  Territory ;  Osi^  and  Kaw  Agency, 
Indiam  Territory ;  Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory ;  Ponca 
Ageocy,  Indian  Territory ;  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Teiri- 
tOTy ;  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory ;  Sac  and  Fox 
Ageocy,  Iowa;  Kanaaa  Agency,  Pottawatomie  Reserve, 
g"*— ^ ;  Mackinac  Agency,  Miohiean ;  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minneeota;  Biackfeet  Agency,  Montana;  Crow  Agency, 
Montana;  Flathead  Agency,  Montana ;  Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Montana ;  Fort  Belknap  Agency ;  Montana ;  Great  Nemaha 
Agency.  Nebraska  j  Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska:  San  tee  Agency, 
Nebraska;  Consolidated  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Agencies, 
Nebraska:   Nevada  Indian  Agency;   Western   Shoshone 
Agency,  Nevada ;  Abiqnin  Agency,  New  Mexico ;  Mescalero 
Agency,  New  Mexico;  Navaio  Agency,  Arizona:  Pueblo 
Agency,  New  Mexico ;  Znni  Pueblo  Day  School,  Mew  Mex- 
ico ;  New  York  Agency,  New  York ;  Grand  Bonde  Agency, 
Oregon:  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon;  Malheur  Agency,  Ore- 
gon; Siletx  Agency,  Oregon;  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon; 
Wann  Springs  Acency,  Oregon ;  Uintah  valley  Agency, 
Utah;  Fort  Colville  Agency.  Washington  Territory;  Col- 
viOe  Agency,  Washington  Teiritoix ;  Neah  Bay  Agency, 
Waihington  Territory ;  Puvallnp,  Nesqnally,  Ac,  Agency, 
Washington  Tenitory ;  Qninaielt  Agency,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory ;  sVokomlsh  Agency,  Washington  Tenitory ;  Tula- 
fip  Agency,  Washington  Territory ;  Yakama  Agency,  Wash- 
ington Territory ;  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsm;  La  Points 
A^ncy,  Wisconsin ;  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency;  re- 
port of  Shoshone  school ;  report  of  Azapaho  boardmg  school ; 
report  of  tiie  Ute  commission ;  report  of  commission  to  re- 
app««iae  Kaw  landa  in  Kanaaa ;  letter  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail 
ts  nonorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Indian  legialation 
\j  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-flltn  Congress,  and  the 
mat  aeasicm  of  the  Forty-^xth  Congress;  proclamation  by 
~    President ;  liabiUties  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes, 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annnal  report  of  the — Contin^ied. 

&c. :  trust  funda  and  tmat  lands ;  investments  of  Indian 
fnnas,&c.;  redemption  of  bonds,  ^o. ;  list  of  Indian  tribes 
for  whom  stock  is  held  by  the  Unitecl  States,  &c. ;  stock 
account.  &c.;  stock  held  in  trust  by  United  States  for 
tribes,  &o. ;  funds  held  in  trust  by  United  States,  d&c. ;  in- 
terest collected  on  United  States  bonds  in  gold,  &c» ;  interest 
col  Voted  on  UnitiMl  States  bonds  in  currency,  &c. ;  interest 
collected  on  State  bonds,  d:c. :  interest  appropriated  by 
Congress  on  non-paying  State  oouds,  &o, ;  appropriations 
fur  Cidian  tribes  and  Indian  service  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  Sto, ;  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account 
of  sales  of  Indian  lands.  Ac. ;  executive  orders  affecting 
Indian  reservations;  Indian  reservations,  agencies,  denom- 
inations nominating  agents,  tribes  occupying  or  belonging 
to  reservations,  &c, ;  statistics  relating  to  population,  edu- 
cation, Slc,;  table  showing  agricultural  improvements, 
stock,  productions.  Sec. ;  vital  statistics,  Sto. ;  Indian  agen- 
cies assigned  to  the  several  religious  denominations ;  Board 
of  Indiiui  Commissioners,  with  their  post-office  address; 
Indian  agencies,  agents,  with  post-office  and  telegraphic 
addresses. 

QxKBBAL  Land  Office:  Letter  of  Commissioner,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report;  report  of  Conmiissioner;  surveys; 
survejr  of  Calumet  Lake ;  survey  of  Cherokee  lauds  in  North 
Carolina ;  resurve^  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reservation ; 
Old  Cherokee  Indian  Beservation :  survey  and  subdivision 
of  Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Reserves  in  Dakota;  snr^ 
ve:^  of  the  Colorado  and  Utah  boundary:  abstract  of  de- 
cisions affecting  surveys ;  circular  in  reUtion  to  assignment 
of  certificates  of  deposit  on  account  of  surveys ;  disposals  of 
public  lands;  pre-emptions;  homesteads;  timber  culture; 
grants  for  railroads,  wagon-roads,  and  canals;  circular  in- 
structions to  registers  and  receivers  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  railroad  grants;  mineral  lands;  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts; timber  lands,  timber  depredations;  private  land 
daims;  Southern  public  lands:  abandoned  military  reser- 
vations ;  reservations  of  public  lands  for  military  purposes ; 
clerical  force  and  work  of  the  General  Land  Office;  area  of 
public  domain  surveyed  during  fiscal  year;  lands  sold  and 
entered  under  homestead  and  timber  culture  act;  swamp 
lands;  issues  And  locations  with  bounty-land  warrants; 
concessions  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroads  and  mil- 
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^6th  Congress,  \  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESEXTATIVES.   •  Ex.   Doo. 
'  '^  j  )    No.  46. 


2d  SesMn. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


PUBLIC  LANDS  COMMISSION, 


CREATED  BY 


THE    ACT   OF   MARCH    3,   1879, 


RELATING  TO 


PDBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  WESTERN  PORTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  TO  THE  OPERATION  OF  EXISTING  LAND  LAWS. 


WASHINGTON: 

OOVEKNHENT    PBINTINO    OPPICE. 

1880. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRANSMITTING 


The  report  of  the  Public  Land  Commission  under  the  act  approved  March 

3, 1879. 


February  25, 1830. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  preliminary  report  and  a  draft 
of  a  hill  submitted  by  the  Pablic  Land  Commission  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1879. 

The  subject  of  the  report  and  of  the  bill  accompanying  it  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  respectfully  commend  it  to  the  prompt  and  earnest 
consideration  of  Congress. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

EnsctTTiVE  Mansion,  February  25, 1880. 


Depaetment  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  February  24, 1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  submission  to  Congress 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Public  Land  Commission,  appointed  the  1st 
Joly  last  under  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  3d  March  last  (20 
StaU  394),  with  the  accompanying  documents. 

Very  respectfully,  

0.  SCHXJRZ, 

Secretary^ 
The  President. 


PRELIMINAEY    REPORT 


OF  TH£ 


PUBLIC  LAND  COMMISSION 

TO  THE 

SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States : 

The  act  of  March  3, 1879,  making  appropriation  for  the  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1380, 
contains  the  following  clauses : 

For  the  expeoBO  of  a  commission  on  the  codification  of  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
sarvey  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes,  twenty  thousand 
dollars : 

Provided^  That  the  commission  shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
OflSee.  the  Director  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  and  three  civilians,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shaU  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  while 
actaallytfnga);ed,and  their  traveling  expenses;  andneithertheCommissionerof  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  nor  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  receive  other  compen- 
sation for  their  services  npon  said  commission  than  their  salaries  respectively,  except 
their  traveliD|;  expenses  while  engaged  on  said  duties ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
this  commission  to  report  to  Congress  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion: first,  a  codification  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposition  of 
the  public  domain ;  second,  a  system  and  standard  of  classification  of  public  lands,  as 
arable,  irrigable,  timber,  pasturage,  swamp,  coal,  mineral  lands,  and  such  other  classes 
18  may  be  aesmed  proper,  having  due  regard  to  humidity  of  climate,  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  other  physical  characteristics ;  third,  a  system  of  land-parceling 
Borveys  adapted  to  the  economic  uses  of  the  several  classes  of  lands;  and,  fourth,  such 
fM^ommeudations  as  they  may  deem  wise  in  relation  to  the  best  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  public  lauds  of  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  to  actual  settlers. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  clauses  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting,  besides  the  ex  officio  members  named  in  the  act,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Donaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mr.  A.  T.  Brittoii,  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Powell,  of  Illinois.  It  was  duly  organized  at  Washing- 
ton on  July  8, 1879,  and  it  now  has  the  honor  to  submit  a  preliminary 
report. 

In  laying  out  its  work  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  provisions 
of  law  led  to  a  subdivision  of  the  work  into  two  principal  parts.  First, 
a  codification  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposition 
of  the  public  domain ;  second,  investigation  looking  to  recommenda- 
tions of  new  legislation. 


YI  PUBLIC   LANDS. 

I.— Codification. 

From  the  context  of  this  act  of  CoDgress  doubt  has  existed  whether 
the  term  ''  codification  "  was  intended  to  be  used  in  the  strict  sense,  and 
to  require  the  draughting  in  one  system  of  the  whole  law  expressed  in 
general  principles  deduced  from  the  pre-existing  statutes  and  from  the 
adjudications  of  courts  and  the  executive  departments ;  or  whether  it 
was  intended  to  have  presented  in  an  orderly  arrangement  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  existing  statute  law,  with  references  to  decisions  explaining 
and  expounding  the  same.  In  either  sense,  however,  very  extended 
professional  labor  will  be  required  to  fairly  perform  this  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  commission.  The  assistance  furnished  by  title  32  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  limited,  because  the  compilers  were  in 
terms  restricted  to  statutes  "  general  and  permanent  in  their  nature," 
while  the  duty  of  this  commission  was  extended  to  all  "  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  survey  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain." 

The  original  plan  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1790.  Its  general  features  have  been 
preserved  with  singular  absence  of  radical  changes.  While,  however,  it 
blocked  out  very  precisely  the  line  of  general  and  permanent  legislation 
to  be  enacted,  it  expressly  provided  <<  for  accommodating  to  circumstances 
which  cannot  beforehand  be  accurately  appreciated  and  for  varying  the 
course  of  proceeding  as  experience  shall  suggest  to  be  proper."  In  the 
succeeding  ninety  years  Congress  has  acted  upon  this  elastic  rule  by 
supplementing  the  permanent  system  with  innumerable  statutes,  local 
in  their  application  and  temporary  in  their  intended  term.  A  public 
land  system  has  resulted  which,  while  resting  primarily  upon  laws  *'  gen- 
eral and  permanent  in  their  nature,"  is  permeated  with  a  series  of  laws 
local  and  temporary  in  their  application.  And  while  such  local  and 
temporary  laws  may  have  been  limited  in  their  past  or  may  be  re- 
stricted in  their  future  operation,  yet  rights  have  accrued  under  them 
and  extended  over  the  entire  public  domain.  The  various  grants  of 
lands  to  States  for  purposes  of  education  or  of  internal  improvement 
are  apt  illustrations  of  this  class  of  statutes ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  titles  of  our  citizens  derived  in  late  years  from  the 
United  States  do  not  rest  as  largely  upon  the  local  and  temporary,  as 
upon  the  general  and  permanent  legislation.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
commission  was  extended  to  all  these  laws  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
system  UQder  which  public  lands  are  segregated  and  disposed  of.  In 
the  performance  of  that  duty  the  commission  has  found  it  necessary  to 
collate  all  the  laws  enacted  upon  this  subject  by  Congress  (aggregating 
about  3,500),  and  by  elimination  of  obsolete  and  repealed  matter  to 
reduce  the  same  to  existing  legislation.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to 
digest  the  land  decisions  of  all  the  Federal  courts ;  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  Interior  Department.  Very  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  both  branches  of  this  work  and  the 
results  will  be  presented  to  Congress  hereafter  in  the  form  of  a  final  re- 
port. With  the  code  will  be  an  introduction  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  origin,  organization,  and  progress  of  the  land  system.  In  this  work 
also  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

II.— New  and  amendatory  legislation. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon 


PUBLIC   LANDS.  VH 

Thich  the  commission    was  required   to  deliberate;  to  asceitaiu  the 
practical  workings  of  existing  laws  and  their  adaptation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pnblic  domain  ;  and  also  to  learn  the  views  entertained  rel- 
ative thereto  by  the  people  of  the  West,  the  commission  believed  it 
necessary  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country  before  formulating  any  rec- 
ommendations.   Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1879,  the  commis 
sion  met  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  month  and 
until  December  1st  visited  consecutively,  either  as  a  body  or  in  detach- 
ments, all  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska- 
except  Washington  Territory.    In  order  to  acquire  a  much  wider  range 
and  fuller  expression  of  opinion  than  would  be  possible  by  personal  in- 
terviews, the  commission  distributed,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
governors,  Congressional  delegations,  and  United  States  land  officers, 
a  printed  list  of  interrogatories,  to  which  numerous  answers  were  re- 
ceived.   The  commission  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  West  both  in  official  and  in 
aoofficiai  positions,  and  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  expressions  of  opin- 
ion from  those  whose  long  experience  and  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  the  workiDg  of  our  present  land  system  gave  to  their  advice  a  special 
value.    It  is  felt  to  be  a  cause  of  peculiar  gratification  that  the  testi- 
mony herewith  laid  before  your  honprable  body  contains  so  much  that 
is  both  learned  and  practical.    The  commission  is  indebted  to  the  several 
Congressiooal  delegations  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  con- 
taining pablic  lands,  for  intelligent  aid  rendered  by  distributing  the 
beforeoientioned  circular  letter  of  inquiry  among  representative  oon- 
stitaents.      We  also   deem   it  just  and  proper  to  add  that  valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  us  by  the  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  chairman 
of  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  who  at  his  own  expense  ac- 
cdtaapanieil  the  commission  to  the  field  and  performed  more  than  hia 
share  of  labor  in  order  to  qualify  himselt  to  act  intelligently  upon  any 
report  from  this  commission  which  might  be  referred  to  his  committee. 

In  carrying  out  its  prescrit>ed  duties  certain  considerations  seemed  to 
the  commission  to  be  entitled  to  a  controlling  weight  in  guiding  and 
deterrainiog  its  recommendations  as  to  new  legislation. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  existing  land  s^^stem  has  been  tried  for  many 
years,  and  on  the  whole  is  believed  by  everybody  to  be  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  based  upon  a  wise  and  beneficent  policy.    It  is  believed  to 
have  accomplished,  thus  far,  the  olvjects  for  which  it  was  devised  in  a 
manner  which  may  not  have  been  perfect  but  which  has  been  reasonably 
Katisfactory.     Whatever  faults  it  may  now  have  were  felt  to  be  those 
arising  rather  from  changes  in  the   subject-matter    with    which  the 
existing  land  laws  have    to    deal,  and   not   inherent   defects  of  the 
land  system.    Created  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  in   the  original 
Northwest  Territory  it  might  need  some  readjustment  of  parts  when 
extended  over  the  widely  different  region  of  our  subsequent  acquisi- 
tions of  territory.    But  whatever   might    be  the  changes    rendered 
necessary  by  this  shifting  of  their  field  of  operation,  it  was  felt  that 
they  could  not  be  of  such  a  radical  character  as  to  call  for  extended 
ud  sweeping  changes,  either  in  the  aims  and  policy  of  those  laws 
Qt  in  the  general  plan  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  admin- 
istered.   Hence,  it  seemed  to  your  commissioners  that  their  proper 
line  of  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  in  what  particulars  the  land  laws  re- 
lioired  to  be  changed  in  readapting  them  to  the  arid  regions  of  the  West, 
while  preserving  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  original  spirit  and  intent 
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with  which  they  were  applied  to  the  more  favored  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin. 

2.  Another  controling  consideration  was  that  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  its  public  lands  has  been  to  devote  them  to  settle- 
ment by  industrious  citizens.  It  is  true  that  at  an  early  period  in  the 
t)peration  of  the  public-land  system  the  sale  of  land  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  revenue ;  but  this  policy  lon^  ago  gave  place  to  one 
which  regarded  the  public  lands  as  a  field  in  which  the  great  and  rich 
harvest  to  be  reaped  consisted  of  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
^od  citizens,  instead  of  a  few  dollars  -arising  from  the  net  proceeds 
of  sales  at  trivial  prices.  Hence  the  policy  of  the  government  has 
of  late  years  been  to  encourage  settlement  by  fixing  a  nominal  price 
only  upon  its  lands,  but  laying  the  greatest  stress  upon  those  conditions 
which  are  designed  to  secure  bona  fide  occupation  and  utilization  by 
actual  settlers.  It  was  a  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  which 
led  Congress  to  enact  the  homestead  law,  and  that  action  has  been 
abundantly  justified  by  experience. 

3.  A  third  material  consideration  is  the  policy  limiting  the  amount  of 
land  which  one  person  can  acquire  directly  from  the  government.  There 
is  a  deeply  seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  any  system  which  tends  towards  or  even  permits  the 
aggregation  of  very  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  into  the  ownership  of 
a  single  person  is  not  only  unrepublican,  but  is  essentially  unjust.  In 
no  respect  is  the  principle  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber" more  dependent  upon  wise  legislation  than  in  its  application  to  the 
distribution  of  laud.  These  convictions  have  led  to  the  engrafting  uiK)n 
the  several  acts  for  pre-emption,  homestead,  timber  culture,  and  other 
forms  by  which  public  land  is  acquired,  of  limitations  of  the  quantity 
attainable  directly  by  one  person  to  an  unit  of  area,  which  in  the  theory 
of  the  law  is  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  secure  to  the  set- 
tler a  reasonable  and  moderate  support  suitable  to  a  citizen  in  average 
circumstances. 

The  foregoing  considerations  being,  as  it  were,  cardinal  points  of  pub- 
lic policy  towards  the  land  system,  it  remained  for  the  commission  to 
inquire  how  far  and  how  well  the  legislative  provisions  and  executive 
machinery  established  for  these  purposes  attain  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  devised.  Here  your  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  law  s  and  machinery  of  their  execution  have  not  been  constructed 
•in  all  respects  so  as  to  secure  the  objects  which  they  contemplated. 
The  main  objects  have  indeed  been  generally  reached,  though  not  with- 
out occasional  failures.  It  may  remembered,  however,  that  a  portion 
of  these  laws,  and  especially  those  which  were  "enacted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  are  in  a  large  degree 
recent,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  experimental  in  their  nature, 
and  if  they  do  not  secure  in  the  fullest  measure  their  objects,  they  at 
least  furnish  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which  their  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Up  to  June  30,  1879,  the  quantity  of  public  land  surveyed  was 
734,501, 1)30  Jicres,  leaving  yet  to  be  surveyeil,  excluding  Alaska,  1,080,- 
107,G8G  acres.  The  disposition  of  the  public  domain  has  generally  been 
in  accorance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  land  policy,  and 
this  disposition  has  been  general  satisfactory.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  would  have  been  made  known  promptly  to  Congress  through  loud 
and  general  complaints  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  any  qualified  person  can  make  entry  of  such  public  land  as 
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yet  reiDains  is  apparent  to  all.    The  system  is  a  catholic  one,  and  as  free 
to  the  foreijriier  as  to  the  citizen. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  may  be  noted  where  the  laws  fail  to 
attain  the  very  results  which  they  were  ordained  to  accomplish.    As  an 
illastratiOD,  the  theory  of  the  settlement  laws  is  that  an  unit  of  160 
acres  of  land  is  sufficient  for  a  person  ;  yet  under  the  various  settle- 
ment hiws  now  in  existence  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  acquire  1,120 
acres  of  the  public  domain.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  land 
has  passed   from   the  government  into  the  hands  of  individuals  in  a 
uiaooer  and  under  conditions  which  were  not  contemplated  when  the 
laws  were  made ;  that  the  conditions  required  by  law  have  been  im- 
{terfeetly  fulfilled    by  settlers   aud  claimants;  tbat  compliance  with 
sach  requirements  has  often  been  perfunctory  and  nominal,  or  even 
evaded  alto<rether.    It  also  appears  that  lauds  which  should  be  opened 
to  occupation    and  settlement  are  practically  barred  therefrom  by  the 
effect  of  restrictions  which  render  their  acquisition  extremely  burden- 
some and  difficult,  or  qualify  the  titles  by  means  of  reservations  which 
render  them  undesirable  and  lead  the  best  class  of  settlers  to  avoid 
them.     In  the  case  of  timber  lands,  the  position  of  the  settler  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  is  practically  anomalous.    The  laws  relatin<]f  to  min- 
eral lands  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  foment  litigation  and  contest 
rather  than    to  secure  just  ownership  and  quiet  title.    A  very  great 
)>roportion   of  the  lands  of  the  west  cannot  become  settled  and  pass 
into  private  ownership,  because  under  the  terms  of  existing  laws  it  is 
not  desirable  to  the  settler  to  acquire  them. 

These  difficulties  have  in  the  main  grown  out  of  the  want  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  present  public  domain  of  the  laws  which  were  originally  framed 
for  the  northwest  Territory.    In  the  latter  region  nearly  all  the  land 
had  a  value  fully  equal  to  the  price  which  the  government  put  upon  it  at 
the  time  it  was  first  wanted  for  settlement,  and  so  far  as  natural  advant- 
ages and  the  value  arising  from  natural  causes,  as  distinct  from  artificial, 
are  concerned,  one  acre  of  that  region  was  about  as  valuable  as  another. 
There  was  a  kind  of  homogeneity  in  the  quality  and  value  of  that  region. 
It  was  all  valuable  for  agriculture  and  habitation.    But  in  the  western 
liortion  of  our  country  it  is  otherwise.    Its  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristic frooi  an  economic  point  of  view  is  its  heterogeneity.    One  region 
is  valuable  exclusively  for  mining,  another  solely  tor  timber,  a  third  for 
nothing  but  pasturage,  and  a  fourth  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 
The  very  small  proportion  which  is  capable  of  agriculture  must,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  West,  be  irrigated  in  order  to  yield  a  crop.    Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  are  not 
suited  under  the  old  conditions  attached  to  them  for  securing  the  settle- 
ment of  more  than  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  country.    Hence, 
too,  it  has  arisen  that  the  want  for  lands  which  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously acquired  under  those  laws  has  led  to  practices  not  contem- 
plated in  the  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  them  in  quantities 
and  at  prices  more  acceptable  to  occupants,  or  has  even  led  to  their 
occupation  by  possessory  titles  or  rights,  which  amount  to  practically  un- 
limited seizure  without  record  or  notice  (except  to  trespassers)  and  with- 
out tender  of  payment.    It  may  be  said  that  the  people  of  these  regions 
haTe  to  a  certain  extent  framed  customs  which  take  the  place  of  laws.    In 
oth^  words  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

From  time  to  time  laws  have  been  passed  which  were  designed  to 
meet  these  difficulties;  not  a  systematic  revision  of  the  land  laws,  but 
attaeks  upon  evils  in  detail.  Each  law  was  designed  to  meet  some 
spe<dal  and  limited  class  of  cases.    Thus  the  timber-culture  act  was  in 
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tended  to  utilize  lands  in  regions  devoid  of  timber  by  offering  a  bonns 
upon  its  propagation.  The  desert-land  act  was  intended  to  promote  the 
reclamation  of  lands  by  irrigation  which  would  otherwise  be  sterile. 
Laws  were  passed  to  prohibit  and  prevent  depredations  upon  timber; 
others  to  make  more  stringent  and  exacting  the  forms  of  notice  pre- 
liminary to  the  perfecting  of  titles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
acquisition  of  lands.  These  various  and  numerous  enactments  were  in 
most  cases  beneficial  and  even  indispensable.  They  were  natural  efforts 
to  meet  special  wants  and  necessities,  or  to  counteract  special  abuses. 
But  throngh  them  all  there  runs  a  common  defect.  They  were  not  co- 
ordinated to  the  general  system.  They  were  seldom  titted  and  keyed 
into  the  fabric  of  the  land-laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfectly 
haimonious  and  congruous  part  of  a  symmetrical  whole.  While  curing 
some  defects  they  gave  rise  to  others.  Many  of  them  did  not  look  be- 
yond the  attainment  of  a  narrow  and  specific  object  to  the  relations 
which  it  must  necessarily  bear  to  a  comprehensive  and  intimately 
related  code.  It  is  true  that  codes  relating  to  important  branches  of 
administration  and  jurisprudence  do  frequently  grow  into  stable  form 
and  definite  shape  by  this  kind  of  accretion,  but  it  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  the  protracted  process  of  hammering  and  beating  into  shape  by 
many  blows  of  judicial  decisions  and  by  the  addition  of  volumes  of  court- 
made  law  to  fill  wide  gaps  in  the  statutes.  During  such  a  process  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  much  hardship  has  been  entailed,  many  bitter 
and  expensive  contests  have  been  provoked  and  both  law  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  trampled  upon  in  the  conflicts.  In  this  connection 
the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  the  system  will  be  illustrated 
when  the  subject  ot  the  mining  law  is  discussed,  and  also  by  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  laws  relating  to  timber  and  to  agriculture  by  irrigation. 
It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  the  growth  of  ond  very  serious  evil 
arising  from  this  piece-meal  legislation,  which  is  the  necessity  it  produces 
of  qualifying  and  encumbering  the  titles  which  the  government  issues 
with  various  forms  of  stipulations,  reservations  and  provisos.  Complaint 
has  been  made  that  in  some  portions  of  the  West  unusual  difficulty  and 
expense  is  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  two 
or  more  incongruous  series  of  laws  for  procuring  title,  and  that  the  title 
thns  obtained  is  of  uncertain  value  and  validity. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  read- 
just these  incongruities  without  introducing  any  unnecessary  change  in 
the  substance  or  essence  of  any  of  these  statutes,  and  to  harmonize  the 
whole  in  consonance  with  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  public-land 
laws  which  have  already  been  specified.  Much  difficulty,  however,  has 
been  experienced  because  the  various  laws  have  already  taken  root,  rights 
have  vested  under  them,  lines  of  judicial  decision  have  taken  direction, 
and  a  definite  method  of  administration  and  construction  has  grown  up. 
Uence  the  question  has  often  presented  itself  whether  it  is  wiser  to  ac- 
knowledge and  perpetuate  existing  evils  which  are  known,  or  to  intro- 
duce fresh  ones  of  unknown  extent.  In  general,  the  commission  has 
chosen  the  conservative  view.  Instances,  however,  have  arisen  whereit 
seemed  that  the  wisdom  and  even  necessity  of  introducing  both  new  legis- 
lation and  important  modifications  in  the  old  were  unmistakable.  The 
commission  will  therefore  recommend  some  new  laws  which  will  chiefly 
relate  to  classes  of  land  peculiar  to  the  western  region  and  not  hereto- 
fore specially  recognized  by  statute,  and  they  will  also  offer  amend- 
ments looking  to  the  perfection  of  existing  legislation  as  to  the  other 
classes.  Inasmuch  as  this  will  necessarily  cover  the  entire  public-land 
system,  and  as  our  recommendations  for  both  new  and  corrective  legis 
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lation  will,  if  aclopt.ed  by  Gougress,  be  substituted  for  some  chapters  of 
title  32  of  the  Revised  iStatutes,  and  will  permeate  sections  and  parts  of 
sections  of  other  chapters  of  the  same  title,  we  have  put  our  recom- 
meudations  in  the  form  of  a  land-bill  which  covers  the  entire  public- 
land  system  in  its  general  and  permanent  features.  If  enacted  by  Oon- 
^ssit  will  take  the  place  of  all  of  Title  32  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  of  so  niDch  of  Title  11  as  relates  to  the  General  Land  Office.  We 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill  herewith  submitted  as  the  basis 
of  our  report,  and  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  the  subordinate 
features,  and  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  their  adoption  by 
the  commission. 

ORGA^^IZATION. 

The  machinery  of  the  land  system  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  law.    If  defective  and  incomplete  in  its  organ- 
ization, it  will  not  be  operative  from  inherent  weakness,  and  the  law 
will,  in  the  ratio  of  such  weakness,  remain  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute 
book.    If  cumbersome  and  complicated  it  will,  by  cumulative  delays 
and  excessive  cost,  impair  and  retard  the  operation  of  the  law  it  was 
intended  to  execute.    The  commission  has  sought  to  put  the  officers  of 
the  land  system  on  such  footing  in  point  of  numbers  and  powers  as 
would,  at  a  minimum  expenditure,  secure  a  maximum  efficiency.    The 
present  organization  was  adopted  many  years  since,  and  it  has  not  been 
perfected  to  keep  even  step  with  the  administrative  growth  of  the 
system.      In  the  last  twenty  years  the  surveying  districts  have  in- 
creased from  10  to  16 ;  the  district  land-offices  from  53  to  94  ;  the  acres 
annually  surveyed  from  four  millions  to  more  than  double  that  quantity  ; 
and  the  acres  annually  disposed  of  from  three  millions  to  over  nine  mill- 
ions.   Daring  nearly  the  same  period  the  system  of  land  grants  to  aid 
the  oonstraction  of  railroads  and  wagon  roads  has  been  matured ;  the 
swamp-land,  agricnltnral  college,  and  other  grants  to  States  have  been 
made;  the  homestead  laws  and  the  timber-culture  laws  have  been  en- 
acted ;  the  practice  of  selling  the  fee  to  the  mineral  lands  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  our  legislation  ;  and  by  Indian  treaties  and  the  acquisition 
of  Mexican  lands  the  area  of  our  public  domain  has  been  enlarged. 
The  adjustment  of  each  of  these  involves  the  settlement  of  difficult 
<[aestion8  of  the  most  important  character  both  to  the  settler  and  to  the 
gOTemment.    The  bnsiness  imposed  upon  the  land  organization  has 
been  thereby  largely  augmented,  and  the  executive  labor  arising  there- 
from has  been  proportionately  increased.    But  Congress  has  heretofore 
met  their  increased  demands  only  with  temporary  expedients,  and  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  even  smaller  to-day, 
when  the  population  of  the  country  has  swollen  to  48,000,000,  than  it 
was  when  only  27,000,000  acknowledged  one  national  authority.    The 
prosperity  of  a  nation  is  interwoven  with  the  security  of  its  land  titles ; 
and  the  titles  to  our  public  domain  depend  largely  for  their  security 
^n  the  accuracy  and  promptness  of  the  operations  of  the  Land  Bureau 
uid  its  subordinate  agencies.    It  is  important  that  the  officers  of  that 
^irganizatioa  should  be  of  sufficient  integrity  and  trained  capacity  to 
WKfy  them  for  the  lawful  adjustment  of  the  intricate  and  delicate 
<]Qeitions  of  fact  and   of  law  constantly  arising  in  the  administra- 
tire  oonstraction  of  the  various  statutes  which  constitute  our  land  sys- 
tem.  Duties  of  such  responsibility  require  men  of  experience  and 
ahiBty,  and  for  their  employment  and  their  retention  an  adequate 
eompeiisation  should  be  provided.    The  temporary  expedients  here- 
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tofore  resorted  to  in  Congressional  enactments  have  been  uniformlj 
an  increase  of  low-grade  officers  with  small  compensation.  But 
brains  command  a  market  price  as  well  as  merchandise  and  while 
the  increase  of  small  salaries  has  augmented  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  organization,  it  has  not  materially  enlarged  the  volume  of  intel- 
lectual power  to  direct  their  movement.  The  organization  has  hml  an 
excess  of  physical  force  and  u  deficiency  of  brain  force.  The  commis- 
sion has  sought  to  increase  the  latter  and  to  diminish  the  former. 
Taking  the  entire  land  organization,  the  commission  has  increased  the 
compensation  and  the  number  of  the  higher  grade  officeis,  and  has 
thus  augmented  the  expenses  by  about  $50,000 ;  but  it  has  also  abol- 
ished useless  officers,  and  reduced  the  number  of  low-grade  employes 
so  as  to  diminish  in  that  direction  the  expenses  about  $90,000.  An 
aggregate  saving  of  about  $40,000  would  result  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  land  service  if  the  whole  of  our  recommendations 
should  be  adopted,  which  we  do  earnestly  recommend  in  the  interest  of 
a  wise  and  sound  economy. 

GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE. 

The  commission  respectfully  ask  a  careful  consideration  by  Congress 
of  its  statement  regarding  the  officers  and  clerical  force  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  their  salaries,  and  the  duties  they  perform,  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  securing  greater  efficiency  in  that  office. 

The  General  Laud  Office  was  organized  as  a  sepaiate  bureau  in  the 
Treasury  Department  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  25,  1812. 
The  duties,  though  important,  were  simple  and  without  many  complica- 
tions at  that  time.  The  public  lands  were  disposed  of  only  by  sales  for 
cash.  No  grant  of  aay  kind  had  then  been  made ;  no  mining  laws  were  in 
existence;  the  population  of  the  country  was  comparatively  small,  and 
settlement  upon  the  public  lands  proportionately  slow.  The  thirteen 
original  States  were  sparsely  populated  and  immigrants  and  native-born 
citizens  found  homes  mostly  within  their  limits,  while  settlements  were 
founded  but  slowly  in  the  Northwest  territory.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  for  the  comparatively  unimportant  duties  then 
to  be  performed,  was  allowed  the  same  salary  as  was  allowed  "the 
Auditor"  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  it  remained  the  same  until  the  year  1836, 
when  the  office  was  reorganized,  and  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner 
was  fixed  at  $3,000  per  year,  and  has  since  been  raised  to  $4,000,  which 
amount  is  not  adequate  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office. 
The  salary  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  bureau  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  date  of  the  reorganization  in  183G,  there  was  still  compara- 
tively little  to  do  in  the  General  Land  Office;  the  method  of  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  was  the  same  as  in  1812,  the  amount  disposed  of  being 
greater.  The  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and 
by  the  Gadsden  purchases  was  very  great  in  extent,  and  consisted  largely 
of  grants  and  private  holdings  which  were  not  segregated  from  the 
mass  of  public  domain  acquired  by  said  treaties.  Tbe  work  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  the  grants  and  private  hold- 
ings, and  segregating  and  patenting  the  same  which  was  devolved  upon 
the  General  Land  Office  by  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  those  treaties 
has  been  for  many  years  more  difficult,  requiring  a  higher  order  of  ability 
than  all  the  work  of  the  office  prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaties  named. 
in  addition  to  the  private  land  claims,  and  since  the  date  at  which 
their  settlement  became  a  duty  of  the  office,  all,  or  nearly  all,  land  grants 
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by  tbe  governmeut,  such  as  grants  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  lines,  the  grants  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
to  the  States,  the  grants  for  wagon  roads,  agricultural  colleges,  internal 
improvements,  university  grants,  common-school  grants,  and  grants  for 
slack  water  navigation  have  been  made,  aud  the  ir  adjustment  added  to 
the  other  duties  of  the  land  office.  The  homestead,  timber-culture, 
mineral,  and  bounty  land  acts  have  also  to  be  added  to  the  great 
volume  of  work  that  has  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  laid 
npon  tbe  General  Land  Office  under  the  various  acts  of  Congress. 
The  work  of  selling  lands  for  cash  and  the  adjustment  of  Virginia  mili- 
tary scrip,  which  comprised  nearly  the  whole  duty  of  the  office  until 
abont  the  year  1850,  would  not  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
work  of  tbe  office  to-day  if' it  were  entirely  withdrawn  or  added  to  it; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  clerical  force  of  the  office  was  greater  during 
some  part  of  that  time  than  it  was  in  the  years  1877  aud  1878,  and 
nearly  eqaal  to  what  it  is  in  the  year  1880. 

The  conflicts  arising  between  the  government  and  grantees  and  be- 
tween settlers  and  grantees  require  the  best  ability  for  their  adjust- 
ments. Questions  which  thus  arise  are  at  all  times  pending  before  the 
office.  Cases  involving  greater  amounts  come  before  the  General  Land 
Office  than  before  any  other  branch  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  The  difference  between  what  the  beneficiaries  of  a  land 
grant  may  claim  and  what  may  be  awarded  often  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  in  value.  The  adjudication  of  many  cases  involving  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  is  not  infrequent.  Prior  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  in  which  private  land  claims  are  situated,  and  the  en- 
actment of  laws  granting  lands  equal  to  the  area  of  one  and  a  half 
States  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a  single  corporation,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  cases  involving  more  than  a 
few  hnndred  dollars  could  not  often  arise.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  labor  in  this  office,  and  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  work,  requiring  higher  and  better  quali- 
ficationa,  tbe  law  officer  of  the  bureau  and  its  principal  clerks  are  paid 
only  the  salaiies  fixed  by  law  forty-four  years  ago,  when  the  salaries  of 
members  of  Congress  were  fixed  at  eight  dollars  per  day  for  the  time 
employed.  Since  then  all  grades  of  salaries,  save  those  of  low-grade 
officers  who  toil  throughout  the  year  without  vacation,  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Increase  of  numbers  of  clerks  at  low  salaries  has  from  most 
uri^ent  necessity  been  allowed  by  law. 

The  commission,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  service,  would  respect- 
fally  recommend  the  reorganization  of  the  General  Land  Office  shown 
in  the  following  tables,  which  show  the  difference  between  the  present 
and  the  proposed  organization : 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

1  Commissioner,  at  $4,000 $4,000  00 

1  chief  clerk,  at  12,000 2,000  00 

1  leeorder,  at  $2,000 2,000  00 

1  law  clerk,  at  $2,000 2,000  00 

I  priDcipal  clerk  pabliclands,  at  $1,800 1,800  OO 

1  principal  clerk  private  laud  claims,  at  $1,800 1, 800  00 

I  prioeipal  clerk  surveys,  at  $1,800 1,800  00 

€  dsrks  class  foar,  at  $1,800  each 10,800  00 

1 4aiigbtaiDan,  at  $1,600 1,600  00 

^clMks  class  three,  at  $1,600  each 35,200  00 

1  nstaUnt  dranghtoman,  at  $1,400 1,400  00 

40  clerks  class  two,  $1,400  each 56,000  00 

M  cteiks  class  one,  at  $1,200  each 96,000  00 
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30  clerks  class  one,  11,000  each $30,000  00 

9  copyists,  at$900each 8,100  00 

9  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  each 6,480  00 

6  packers,  at  $7'20  each 4,320  00 

12  laborers, at  $6G0  each 7,920  00 

223  273. 220  00 

PlU)Pt)SED  ORGANIZATION. 

1  Commissioner, at $6,000 $6,000  0() 

1  Assistant  Commissioner,  at  $3,000 3,000  00 

1  chief  clerk,  at  $2,500 2,500  00 

1  solicitor,  at  $2,700 2,700  OC) 

1  recorder,  at  $2,400 2,400  00 

1  clerk  in  charge  of  snrveys  3,000  00 

9  chiefs  of  divisions,  at  $2,400  each 21, 600  00 

1  chief  draughtsman,  at  $2,2C0 2,200  0«) 

10  assistant  chiefs  of  divisou,  $2,000  each 20,000  (M) 

15  clerks  class  fonr,  at  $1,800  each 27,000  00 

35  clerks  class  three,  at  $1,600  each 56,000  00 

40  clerks  class  two,  at  $1,400  each 56,000  00 

50  clerks  class  one,  at  $1,200  each 60,000  Ot) 

10  draughtsmen,  $1,200  each 12,000  00 

20  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 20.000  00 

10  copvists,  at  $900  each 9,000  00 

2  packers,  at  $640  each 1,680  00 

1  chief  messenger,  at  $840 840  00 

9  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  each 6,  480  00 

12  laborers,  at  $720  each 8,640  00 

229  321, 040  00 

The  commission  woald  recommend  a  mnch  larger  force  for  one  or  two 
years,  if  there  were  room  in  which  to  advantageously  place  it.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  Generel  Land  Office  is  not  quite  the  worst  that  it  could 
be,  nor  is  it  wholly  inadequate,  but  it  approximates  both.  The  immense 
bulk  of  valuable  retards  of  the  office  is  stored  in  cheap  wooden  cases  in 
dark  rooms  and  darker  halls,  to  which  clerks  must  constantly  go  for 
examination  of  files  of  papers  and  volumes  of  records,  which,  when 
found,  cannot  in  dark  or  cloudy  weather,  be  read  without  carrying  them 
to  a  window,  which  may  be  a  hundred  feet  away. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  want  of  more  convenient  and  suit- 
able room  costs  the  government  the  one  fourth  part  annually  of  all 
money  appropriated  for  clerica  force  in  the  Greneral  Land  Office. 

If  there  were  sufficient  and  suitable  room  for  the  purpose,  it  woald  be 
both  wisdom  and  economy  to  add  as  largely  to  the  clerical  force  as 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  thoroughly  inspect 
the  records  of  the  office,  and  ascertain  errors,  reproduce  all  mutilated 
and  worn-out  records  while  it  may  be  done,  but  the  room  is  not  suffi- 
cient;  and  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  until  room  is  provided,  is  to 
give  the  maximum  force  that  can  be  employed  and  pay  salaries  high 
enough  to  get  good,  if  not  the  best,  talent. 

APPEALS. 

Public-land  controversies  involve  large  values.  Their  solution  de- 
pends upon  an  adjustment  of  condicting  averments  of  fact  and  the  ap- 
plication thereto  of  a  proper  construction  of  legal  principles.  In  prac- 
tice the  original  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  the  public  land 
l^ws  is  lodged  with  nearly  one  hundred  district  land  officers,  and  with 
sixteen  surveyors-general.  Their  action  is  reviewable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  his  in  turn  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    The  rule  is  settled  that,  within  the  scope  of  their  author- 
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ity^  tlie  fiiuiiD<2:s  of  fact  by  these  executive  officers  are  final;  but  tliat  the 
correcin  *ss  cf  their  applicatioa  of.the  law  is  reviewable  by  the  judiciary. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  conduct  of  this  extensive  litigation 
before  the  executive  should  be  governed  by  settled  rules,  which  should 
define  with  sufficient  precision  the  rights  of  litigants  and  the  methods 
by  which  theirclaimsof  right  should  be  ascertained  and  adjusted.  Hith- 
erto such  coutrol  has  mainly  rested  upon  the  loose  and  changing  prac- 
tices of  executive  regulations.  So  far  as  the  commission  has  been  ad- 
vised, the  preemption  law  is  the  only  statute  which  in  general  terms 
enacts  a  right  of  appeal,  and  that  nakedly  affirms  the  right,  but  is  silent 
upon  the  methods  of  its  prosecution.  Under  all  other  statutes  a  review 
of  the  actioD  of  subordinate  officers  in  the  public-land  service  has  de- 
pended upon  the  supervisory  authority  of  their  superiors,  and  it  is  in- 
voked by  claimants,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  regulations  or  caprice  of 
executive  discretion.  The  privilege  of  review  allowed  to  one  claimant 
may  be  deuied  to  another.  If  allowed,  it  may  be  under  different  condi- 
tions of  time  and  mode  of  presentation.  The  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  sought  to  regulate  these  and  kindred  defects  by  adoption 
of  sundry  rales  of  practice ;  but  the  authority  for  such  rules  4s  not  clear, 
and  should  be  supported  by  express  statute.  We  have  therefore  sought 
to  leave  Id  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary  unlimited  discretion  to  super- 
vise the  operations  of  the  Land  Department,  when  in  their  opinion  the 
poblic  interests  require  their  intervention  ;  but  we  have  fixed  the  time 
and  conditions  within  which  claimants  could  by  appeal  compel  such  in- 
tervention. We  have  made  such  appeal  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of 
privilege;  we  have  fixed  a  period  to  its  operation,  and  have  prescribed 
the  conditions  of  its  prosecution.  If  adopted  by  Congress,  these  pro- 
visions will  not  only  extend  the  security  of  statute  over  the  appellate 
prosecution  of  public-land  controversies  in  the  executive  departments ; 
bat  will  assure  a  seasonable  prosecution,  and  cut  off  jstale  claims.  The 
occasion  for  much  of  executive  delay  in  the  settlement  of  contests  will 
thereby  be  avoided. 

SURVEYS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  rectangular  system  of  land-parceling  surveys  and  the  division  of 
public  lands  into  townships,  sections,  quarter  sections,  and  quarter 
Qoartersections  was  devised  by  a  committee  of  the  Contiuenal  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Williamson,  Howell,  Gerry,  and 
Eeas,  who,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1784,  reported  "  An  ordinance  for  ascer- 
tainiog  the  mode  of  locating  au(l  disposing  of  land  in  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.''  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  then  a  Delegate  to 
Congress. 

The  ordinance  was  considered,  debated,  and  amended ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1785,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  size  of  the  townships  was  reduced  to  six  miles  square. 
It  was  further  discussed  until  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  when  it  was  finally 
passed.    {Vide  Public  Land  Laws,  Instructions,  and  Opinions,  part  1. 

I'age  11.) 

Tbe  system  thus  initiated  has  gradually  been  amended  by  subsequent 
acta  of  Congress,  approved  as  follows: 

May  18,  1796.    (U.  S.  Laws,  vol.  1,  page  464.) 

Haj  10, 1800.    (U.  8.  Laws,  vol.  !^,  page  73.) 

February  11,  1805.    (U.  8.  Laws,  vol.  2,  page  313.) 

April  24, 1320.     (U.  S.  Laws,  vol.  3,  page  566.) 
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April  5,  1832.    (U.  S.  Laws.  toI.  4,  page  503.) 

May  30, 1862.    (U.  8.  Laws,  vol.  12,  page  409.) 

The  second  section  of  tbe  last-cited  act  legalizes  the  Manual  of  In- 
structions to  the  Surveyors-General,  prescribed  according  to  law  by  the 
principal  clerk  of  surveys,  pursuant  to  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  1855. 

All  land-parceling  surveys  have  been  made  under  this  system  since 
its  adoption.  Changes  or  a  departure  from  it  under  certain  circum- 
stances have  been  authorized  by  law,  but  have  never  been  adopted  in 
practice. 

Nearly  a  century  of  experience  under  this  law  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  it.  Unlike  many  other  methods  or  systems  in  business  or  science 
which  owe  their  excellence  to  growth  and  experience,  this  system  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  founders  so  perfect  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended  that  no  organic  change  has  been  found 
necessary  in  practice,  though  authorized  by  law.  But  the  means  or 
methods  of  giving  effect  to  the  system  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
legislative  enactments. 

It  was  perhaps  never  intended  or  expected  that  land-parceling  surveys 
should  be  made  with  the  same  accuracy  as  surveys  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys.  Such  accuracy  would 
be  impracticable  and  unnecessary  in  land- parceling  surveys  which  have 
for  their  objects  accuracy  of  description  and  location  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  reference  to  meridian  and  base  lines  established  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  description  of  lands  after  survey. 

The  present  system  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  when  it  is 
remembered  that  under  it  the  survey  and  numbering  of  principal  merid- 
ians, townships,  ranges,  and  sections,  each  smallest  subdivision  or 
forty-acre  tract,  may  be  instantly  pointed  out  on  any  part  of  the  map  of 
the  United  States  where  the  surveys  have  been  extended. 

A  whole  continent  may  be  divided  into  tracts  of  forty  acres  or  less, 
and  the  description  of  no  two  tracts  be  the  same  or  so  nearly  the  same 
as  to  create  confusion. 

Objections  have  seldom  if  ever  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  survey- 
ing provided  by  existing  laws,  but  objections  have  been  urged  against 
the  manner  of  performing  the  work  on  the  ground.  The  task  of  remov- 
ing these  objections  is  the  one  to  which  the  committee  addresses  itself. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, large  areas  of  country  had  to  be  surveyed  on  short  notice. 
These  surveys  were  made  under  contract  not  above  the  maximum  price 
fixed  by  law.  Much  of  the  country  surveyed  was  situated  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  offices  of  the  surveyors-general. 

No  adequate  system  of  inspection  was  provided  for  by  appropriation 
to  defray  the  expense  of  such  inspection,  and  consequently  all  has  had 
to  be  left  to  the  honesty  of  the  deputy  having  the  contract.  In  addition 
to  the  surveys  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement, 
other  large  areas  have  been  surveyed  into  tracts  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  which  should  not  have  been  surveyed  until  such  time  as 
actual  or  prospective  settlement  in  the  near  future  required  them  to  be 
made. 

In  cases  where  surveys  have  been  made  long  prior  to  settlement,  and 
marked  only  by  the  imperfect  and  cheap  methoils  of  monumentation  al- 
lowed by  law,  some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  tracing  the  lines  and 
finding  corners,  which  facts  have  \o  some  extent  caused  accusations  ot 
fraud,  in  the  surveys,  to  be  made  when  perhaps,  in  fact,  no  real  grounds 
for  such  accusations  existeo. 
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The  provisions  of  law  relative  to  monumeutatiou  seem  to  liave  been 
made  in  contemplation  of  being  able,  in  all  places,  to  find  '^  witness  trees" 
for  or  to  each  corner,  and  wood  or  stone  in  abundance  {ftid  near  at 
band,  for  monuments ;  consequently  no  provision  of  law  has  ever  been 
made  for  procuring  monuments  which  would  cost  anything  more  than 
monaments  of  wood  or  stone  found  near  at  hand,  or  by  marking  the  cor- 
ners by  a  mound  of  earth. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  when  the  law  was  enacted 
that  surveys  would  necessarily  have  to  be  extended  over  great  areas 
like  the  plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  where  neither  stone 
uor  timber  could  be  procured  without  considerable  cost,  and  where 
mounds  could  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  wind  or  by  stock,  owing  to 
the  light  character  of  much  of  the  soil. 

The  evils  complained  of  in  surveys  heretofore  made  appear  to  be 
three:  first,  a  waste  of  money  by  surveying  into  small  subdivisions 
svamp  and  arid  lands,  which  may  not  soon  if  ever  be  used  or  occupied 
in  tracts  less  than  a  township;  second,  difficulties  arising  in  retracing 
hnes  and  finding  corners,  owing  to  imperfect  monumeutatiou;  third, 
inaccuracies  in  surveying  and  measuring  the  lines,  alleged  to  be  in  con- 
bHiaeoce  of  letting  contracts  for  the  surveys,  instead  of  having  the 
work  performed  by  deputies  receiving  a  fixed  monthly  or  annual  salary. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  alleged  evils,  the  commission  deems 
it  best  to  recommend  that  hereafter  lauds  which  are  notoriously  swamp, . 
which  have  been  granted  to  the  States,  and  pasturage  lands,  may  be 
sar\'ejed  and  patented  by  townships;  that  a  proper  system  of  nionu- 
mentation  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  that  the  cost  of  monuments  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
for  the  survey  of  public  lands ;  that  all  surveys  of  public  lands  shall  here- 
after be  made  by  deputies,  who  shall  be  paid  a  salary  by  the  day,  month, 
or  year,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  arise  where  it  would  be  manifestly 
for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  have  the  work  performed  under 
contract. 

It  is  also  thought  best  to  recommend  that  hereafter  all  boundary  lines 
of  States  and  Territories  which  remain  to  be  surveyed,  and  corrections 
of  those  already  surve^'ed,  shall  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Soiteriutendent  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Surveys ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  zsnfvey  of  said  boundaries  requires  instruments  and  qualifications 
vhich  dp  not  necessarily  appertain  to  land-parceling  surveys  and  sur- 
veyors. It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Surveys  shall  connect  with  his  surveys  such  monuments  of  the 
land-parceling  surveys  as  he  may  find  in  extending  his  surveys. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  radical  changes  which  the  commission 
deem  it  proper  to  recommend.  Some  immaterial  changes  are  recom- 
mended which  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  existing  with  the  pro- 
Itosedlaw. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  surveyors-gen- 
enl  should  be  uniform  and  three  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  pro- 
1^0^  legislation  requires  that  all  surveyors  general  hereafter  appointed 
^  have  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  surveying,  and  it  is  sub- 

laitted  that  men  possessing  such  qualifications  and  others  fitting  them 

fot  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  office  should  lie  entitled  to  the  salary 

uaa<Bl  The  aalanes  of  the  deputy  surveyors  are  also  fixed  at  a  rate 
ooteneeding  three  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  the  time  employed  in 
th6MA|the  actual  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Geotttf  Ltdd  Offi<ie,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.  Ex.  46-^ — II 
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EEGISTBRS  AND  RECEIVERS. 

Section  sii^tytbree  of  the  act  proposed  by  the  comtnissiou  reads  as 
follows :  "  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  ofBcer  for  each  land  district  es- 
tablished by  law,  who  shall  be  styled  register  of  the  laud  office."  By 
section  sixty-five  it  is  provided  that  such  ri^gisters  shall  be  allowed  au 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  office  of  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys  is  not  provided  for  or  continued  by  the  proposed  legislation^ 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  no  necessity  tor  such  an  office  ex- 
ists. There  were  no  such  officers  in  the  beginning  of  the  public  land 
system.  They  seem  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing land  sales  in  the  northwest  territory  to  receive  and  convey  the  money 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  facilities  had  existed  equal  to 
those  of  the  present  day  for  transmitting  and  depositing  money,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  receivers  would  ever  have  been  appointed.  If  a 
necessity  for  receivers  of  public  moneys  arising  from  sales  of  land  ever 
did  exist  it  no  longer  exists.  The  sales  of  land  for  cash  is  no  longer  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  amount  of  money  received  in  any 
one  year  is  not  large.  Safe  and  reliable  express  companies  have  officers 
in  nearly  every  town  where  a  land-office  is  located,  and  these  facts 
at  least  lessen  the  necessity  for  such  an  officer.  By  executive  regulatioD 
some  other  slight  duties  have  been  required  of  receivers,  such  as  hear- 
ing contested  cases,  and  joining  with  the  register  in  giving  opinions  in 
eases  heard.  It  is  thought  that  the  receiver  concurs  in  the  opinion  of 
the  register  more  frequently  than  he  hears  testimony  or  assists  in  form- 
ulating the  judgment.  For  the  reasons  given  and  others  which  might 
be,  if  necessary,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  two  heads  to  a  local 
land  office  are  not  more  necessary  than  a  duplication  would  be  in  any 
other  office,  There  were  in  the  fiscal  year  1879  ninety-four  local  land 
offices,  each  having  a  register  and  receiver  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year,  and 
each  was  entitled  to  $2,500  more,  provided  the  business  of  the  respective 
offices  entitled  them  to  that  amount.  The  gross  amount  actually  paid  to 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  eight  registers  and  receivers  for  the  year, 
was  $373,554.99  or  an  average  of  $1,986.99.  If  there  had  been  but  ninety- 
four  registers,  at  $3,000  each,  a  saving  of  $91,554.99  would  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  work  performed  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  by  reasou 
of  having  a  good  and  well  paid  officer  in  each  office  wholly  responsible 
for  the  work.  At  many  of  the  local  land  offices,  where  the  business  is  bo 
small  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  amounttoless  than  $1,000;  goodmeii 
cannot  be  induced  to  accept  a))pointments  as  registers  and  receivers  aad 
the  result  is  that  the  work  is  badly  done,  which  causes  much  labor  and 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  General  Land  Office,  making  it  eventually  co8t 
the  government  more  than  it  would  have  done  had  a  competent  man 
been  employed  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. 
In  many  ot  the  local  land  offices  there  has  hitherto  been  neither  order 
nor  system.  The  business  has  been  neglected,  the  books  not  having  been 
posted,  and  neither  the  papers  properly  filed  nor  letters  answered.  Thm 
condition  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  offices  doing  but  a  small  amouut 
of  business  than  in  offices  doing  more.  It  is  often  the  case  in  officen 
where  but  little  work  is  to  be  done,  and  consequently  but  little  pay  to  be 
received  by  the  officers,  that  they  entirely  neglect  the  business.  The 
little  they  do  consists  of  sending  up  a  monthly  statement  of  the  few 
entries  made  or  declaratory  statements  filed.  The  data  upon  which  the 
returns  are  based  being  loose  papers  and  memorandums,  which  are  left 
carelessly  lying  about  the  offices  and  finally  lost  before  the  tract  and 
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plat  books  are  written  ap.  The  inanuer  of  doiag  business  in  such  offices 
as  those  described  resalts  in  duplicate  eutries  and  filings,  causing  much 
coDfusioD,  expense,  injustice,  and  greater  cost  to  the  government  than 
would  accrue  under  a  better  system  and  with  better  paid  officers. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  administration  of  land  affairs  in  the  United  States,  with  its  sys 
tern  of  parceling,  methods  of  survey,  and  modes  of  disposal,  was  inau 
gurated  at  a  time  when  ail  the  lands  were  considered  as  available  for 
a^rjcaltnral  purposes.  It  is  true  that  differences  were  found  in  quality 
of  soil,  in  topographic  features,  and  in  the  character  and  value  of  the 
^wing  timber,  but  the  general  physical  conditions  were  such  that  on 
hII  of  these  lands  agriculture  could  be  prosecuted  with  a  certainty  of 
rcsrard  by  rel3iug  on  climatic  conditions  relating  to  rainfall  and  tern- 
iMTatQre.    That  is,  all  of  these  lands  were  supposed  to  be  arable; 

LIXDS. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that  great  values  existed  in  lands  bearing 
certain  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  of  much  importance  to 
the  industries  of  the  country.  By  various  methods  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dispose  of  these  mineral  lands — all  local  or  temporary — until 
^old  and  silver  were  discovered  in  California  and  the  adjacent  country. 
The  rapid  development  in  mining  industries  in  this  region  of  mineral 
wealth  led  to  the  practical  establishment  of  a  second  class  designated 
as  mineral  lands.  The  establishment  by  statute  of  this  new  class  merely 
(roDfirmed  the  local  customs  where  the  mining  operations  were  in  pro- 
?Te!(s,  and  tban  supplied  a  want  demonstrated  by  wide  experience. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  public  land  by  homestead  settlement 
wa^  in  vogue  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  during  the 
very  time  of  the  chief  development  of  mining  industry,  and  this  method 
was  justly  popular  among  the  settlers  themselves  and  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    But  homestead  settlement 
was  applicable  only  to  agricultural  land,  and  the  mines  were  usually 
foand  in  lands  having  little  or  no  agricultural  value.    Great  numbers 
of  people  went  to  the  mountains  in  quest  of  speedy  wealth,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  homes  by  settling  on  the  mountain  sides  as  agri- 
caltarists.    The  army  of  prospectors  which  roamed  from  mountain  range 
tomoontain  range,  burrowing  into  the  earth  everywhere  on  the  slightest 
indieation  of  gold  or  silver,  was  composed  of  persons  who  desired  to 
obtain  titles  to  mines.    As  the  region  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  author- 
uv  of  the  general  government  was  but  imperfectly  extended  over  the 
'<>aotry,  the  miners  framed  for  themselves  regulations  for  their  own 
spvemment — crude,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  general  way  securing  justice. 
Uoder  these  local  regulations  or  laws,  possessory  rights  to  mineral  lauds 
^ere  acquired  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  statutory  law,  and 
thas  this  second  class  of  lands  was  practically  recognized  in  the  admin- 
i^UatioQ  of  laud  affairs.    Had  the  mining  region  of  the  West  been  occu- 
py in  snch  a  manner  as  to  have  placed  all  the  mineral  lands  in  private 
'>vikerahip,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  first  discovery  would  have  led  to 
^^5  peat  system  of  prospecting,  as  the  adventurer  would  h;ive  been 
l^^n^  from  private  lands,  and  the  mining  industry  which  h\\s  so  rap- 
'%  ^QMrn  ap  in  that  country  would  have  been  delayed  for  years,  per- 
bapi  fbr  oentaries.    A  wilderness  of  unoccupied  land  was  a  primary 
<*ooditNMi  of  rapid  discovery,  as  on  public  land  every  man  might  search 
for  imdoas  metals  where  he  pleased,  and  on  public  lands  dvery  man 
niifht  acquire  property  rights  in  discovered  values.    Under  these  con- 
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(litious  thonsaDds  of  poor  meu,  lured  by  the  hope  of  discovering  gold 
and  silver,  traversed  the  moantaiu  ranges  of  the  far  West  with  pick, 
shovel,  and  pan,  scratioizing  every  indication  of  the  presence  of  ores, 
and  thus  an  army  of  men  was  engaged  in  discovery.  Free  exploration 
and  the  right  to  acquire  property  in  mines  by  discovery  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  mining  industries  of  the  West. 

While  the  establishment  of  mining  industries  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions above  enumerated,  its  permanent  prosperity  depends  chiefly  upon 
deep  mining.  Deep  mining  is  secured  by  aggregating  the  small  hold- 
ings acquired  by  discovery  into  holdings  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
expensive  ^'  plants''  in  works  and  machinery.  Thus  a  wise  system  of 
administering  affairs  relating  to  mining  lands  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  discovery  in  which  poor  men  can  engage,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  deep  mining,  which  requires  aggregated  capital.  Summarily 
stated,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  following  facts  relating  to  mineral 
lauds : 

1.  The  values  of  mineral  lands  are  chiefly  subterranean. 

2.  The  mineral  lands  bearing  gold  and  silver  are  chiefly  in  mountain- 
ous regions. 

3.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  large  values  are  found  in  very  small 
areas. 

4.  Values  are  not  immediately  apparent,  but  must  be  discovered. 

5.  The  development  of  mining  industry  in  precious  minerals  depends 
primarily  and  chiefly  upon  the  progress  of  discovery. 

6.  The  permanence  and  continued  prosperity  of  the  industry  depends 
upon  deep  mining,  which  requires  aggregated  capital. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  considerations  that  a  system  of  admioistra- 
tiou  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposal  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for 
their  ores  must  differ  widely  from  that  relating  to  arable  lands,  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  a  class  of  mineral  lands. 

Under  the  general  head  of  mineral  lands  a  sub-class  of  coal  and  iron 
lands  is  practically  recognized  by  providing  for  their  disposal  in  a  man- 
ner difiering  from  other  mineral  lands. 

Goal  is  not  found  to  occur  in  the  same  geological  manner  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  minerals  of  like  geological  distribution.  A  coal  bed  is  a 
stratum  interbedded  among  other  strata.  Workable  gold  ores  are  found 
in  fissures  or  otherwise  irregularly  aggregated  in  rocks  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  but,  perhaps,  never  found  in  a  regularly  deposited  stratum 
interbedded  among  other  strata.  A  single  continuous  stratum  of  coal 
may  extend  over  a  very  large  area ;  a  single  deposit  of  gold  or  silver  ore 
has  an  exceedingly  restricted  area.  In  many  other  ways  the  two  classes 
of  deposits  differ  widely. 

Iron  sometimes  has  the  same  method  of  occurrence  as  coal  and  some- 
times as  gold,  and  thus  in  geological  distribution  is  allied  to  both  classes, 
but  it  is  thought  best  to  include  iron  with  coal,  and  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  coal  and  iron  lands  iu  larger  tracts  than  gold  and  silver  lands, 
and  without  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  on  the  latter. 

Westward  in  the  United  States  the  continuity  of  arable  land  is  broken, 
so  that  in  the  Pacific  half  there  is  a  vast  area  where  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent upon  artificial  irrigation.  These  lands  are  not  immediately 
available  to  the  settler  for  agricultural  homesteads ;  they  must  first  be 
redeemed  by  conducting  the  waters  from  the  rivers  aud  creeks  over  them 
by  canals  ramified  through  the  tracts  to  be  cultivated. 

In  the  proper  administration  of  affairs  relating  to  these  lands,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  following  facts : 
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1.  These  lands,  in  their  natural  condition,  cannot  be  used  for  agri- 
caltare. 

2.  These  lands,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  irrigated  by  conducting 
the  ninning  waters  ot  the  region  upon  them. 

3.  In  general  it  is  not  practicable  to  redeem  them  in  small  quantities. 
EcoQomy  demands  that  all  of  a  stream  should  be  utilized  in  irrigation 
when  it  has  once  been  taken  from  its  natural  channel.  Hence  their  re- 
demption requires  the  investment  of  aggregated  capital. 

It  thns  appears  that  special  laws  must  be  enacted  for  the  disposal  of 
these  arid  lands,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  recognizing  a  class  of  IR- 

RKUBLB  LANDS. 

In  all  of  that  region  where  agriculture  is  impossible  without  irriga- 
tion the  streams  are  comparatively  small  and  infrequent,  and  the  water 
whieb  they  will  afford  for  irrigation  is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that 
oolj  asmall  part  of  the  land  can  be  irrigated  thereby.  Bnt  these  arid 
lands  have  a  value,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown.  They 
bear  scant  bnt  nutritious  grasses,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle, 
and  bands  of  horses  are  pastured  thereon.  A  great  pasturage  industry 
has  thus  grown  up  on  lands  belonging  to  the  general  government,  for 
which  at  present  there  is  no  adequate  protection,  as  the  people  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits  have  no  proper  titles  to  the  lands  which  they 
oceapy. 

In  the  administration  of  affairs  relating  to  these  lands  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  following  facts: 

1.  These  lands  are  so  arid  that  in  their  natural  condition  they  cannot 
k  nsed  for  agriculture. 

2.  These  lands  cannot  be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  as  the  waters  of  the 
living  streams  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

3.  These  lands  bear  no  timber  of  commercial  value. 

4.  These  lands  are  valuable  in  large  quantities  for  pasturage  purposes. 

5.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  lands  are  already  occupied  by  people 
engaged  in  pasturage  industries. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  land  system  adapted  to 
arable  lands,  mineral  lands,  or  irrigable  lands  will  not  meet  the  wants 
of  people  who  are  to  occupy  the  pasturage  lands.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
^rj  to  recognize  a  class  of  pasturage  lands. 

Tbronghoat  this  same  general  region,  where  the  irrigable  and  pastur- 
age lauds  are  situate,  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  covered  with  forests  valuable  for  timber  for  commercial 
purposes.    Bat  these  lands  are  not  arable  by  reason  of  inexorable  cli- 
maUe  and  topographic  conditions.    In  this  region  all  forests  grow  at 
altitades  where  summer  frosts  and  snows  forbid  successful  culture. 
For  these  reasons  they  are  not  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  either 
with  or  without  irrigation.    The  precipitous  mountain  slopes  and  canon 
)^alls  that  dissect  the  plateaus  make  access  to  the  forest  land  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  these  forest  lands  are  distant  from  tne  irrigable  lauds 
that  lie  along  the  rivers  and  creeks.    Thus,  in  general,  the  forest  lands 
tte  not  accessible  to  the  agriculturists  who  settle  upon  the  irrigable 
^^ads,  bat  railroads,  flumes,  or  other  means  of  transporting  the  timber 
f^tbe  mountains  to  the  valleys  must  be  constructed  for  the  proper 

Qt&Ation  of  the  timber. 

Btting  the  short  summer  these  lands  are  valuable  for  pasturage  pur- 
poeet^  but  such  value  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
tiieir  forests  for  timber  purposes.  All  of  these  forest  lands,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  in  favor  of  mining  industries,  should  be  treated  as 
timber  lands,  priucii)ally  valuable  for  no  other  purpose,  but  of  euor- 
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mous  value  for  their  forests,  if  properly  protected  from  destructiou,  as 
these  are  the  only  timber  lands  of  all  the  region  where  irrigable  lands 
and  pasturage  lands  are  found,  and  of  the  greater  part  ot  the  region 
where  the  mines  of  |rold  and  silver  occur. 

Hitherto,  in  the  settlement  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States, 
all  forests  growing  thereon  have  been  considered  quite  as  much  an 
injury  to  them  as  a  benefit,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  timber  was 
valuable  to  the  settler  for  building  and  fencing  purposes,  on  the  otber 
hand  it  was  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  the  cost 
of  clearing  fields  was  scarcely  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  supply  of  timber  and  fuel.  But  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
arable  lands  have  been  everywhere  invaded,  and  to  such  an  extent  have 
they  been  destroyed  by  the  ax  and  by  fire,  that  the  remaining  forest 
lands  of  the  arable  region  are  obtaining  a  greater  relative  value  as  forest 
than  as  agricultural  lands. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  wise  to  preserve  such  of  the 
forests  of  the  country  as  are  of  prime  value  for  the  timber  which  they 
will  produce  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  the  forests  destroyed. 

In  dealing  with  the  forest  lands  the  following  facts  must  be  con- 
sidered: 

1.  In  that  vast  area  in  the  West  where  agriculture  depends  upon  irri- 
gation tho  forests  are  on  the  mountains  and  plateaus. 

2.  These  lands  are  of  value  chiefly  for  the  forests  which  they  bear. 

3.  These  forest  lands  are  not  immediately  accessible  to  the  agricul- 
turists on  the  irrigable  lands. 

4.  To  utilize  the  timber  in  the  industries  of  the  country  it  is  uecessar> 
to  invest  capital,  not  only  tor  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  lumber,  but 
also  to  provide  means  of  transportation  for  the  lumber  to  the  ilistricts 
where  it  is  to  be  used. 

5.  These  timber-lands  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  mineral  lands, 
and  bear  great  subterranean  as  well  as  surface  values. 

G.  The  most  valuable  lands  of  the  arable  region  should  be  reserved  as 
foresMands. 
All  of  these  considerations  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  class  ot 

TIMBER-LANDS. 

The  commission  has  endeavored  to  carefully  define  the  five  classes  of 
land  above  enumerated  so  that  each  definition  should  be  properly  inclu- 
sive and  exclusive.  The  practical  application  of  this  system  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  lands  themselves  is  to  be  executed  by  the  surveyors  in  the 
field,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  the  classification  is  based  is  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  plats  and  field-notes  of  the  surveyors.  But  this  ofiHcial 
classification  may  l)e  modified  or  changed  upon  proof  of  error  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  accordance  witii 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  And  it  is  further  provided 
**•  that  the  issue  of  the  patent  by  the  United  States  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  fraud,  be  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  covered  thereby." 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

The  great  body  of  public  lands  are  situated  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  region  the  method  of  disposing  of  these 
lands  by  homestead  settlement  is  in  great  favor,  and  the  homestead  sys- 
tem is  widely  |>opular  throughout  the  United  States.  The  maxim  that 
*'  He  who  tills  the  soil  should  own  the  soiP  is  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  political  economy.    The  condition  of  agricultural  industry 
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iovolved  iu  large  boldiugs  with  tenant  farmers  is  obnoxious  alike  to  the 
traditions  of  the  people  and  the  ])rinciples  ennnciated  by  statesmen  and 
pablicists.  Small  holdings  distributed  severally  among  the  tillers  of  the 
soilis believed  tobea  fundamental  condition  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  an  agricultural  population.  In  so  far  as  this  condition  is  affected 
by  the  administration  of  land  affairs  under  the  general  government,  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  to  homestead  settlers  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  aecuring  the  desired  end.  If  provisions  should  be  made  to 
sell  the  lands  in  limited  quantities,  the  plan  would  be  made  inoperative 
to  secure  small  holdings,  unless  such  purchased  lands  were  made  inalien- 
able for  a  term  of  years,  and  purchase  at  anything  more  than  a  nominal 
price  would  operate  against  the  very  men  who  seek  to  establish  homes 
in  the  nninhabited  districts  and  operate  in  favor  of  those  desiring  to 
purchase  lauds  solely  as  a  speculative  investment  for  capital.  Tbe  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  homestead  law  is  the  maxim  above  quoted,  and  it  oper- 
ates to  secure  that  end  by  primarily  giving  title  to  the  land  to  the  per- 
sons who  themselves  till  the  land,  as  residence  and  cultivation  are  the 
chief  conditions  on  which  the  property  is  secured.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  this  principle  is  a  complete  vindication  of  its  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  homestead  act  entries  of  public  land  have 
been  made  under  its  provisions  as  follows : 

sutxmetito/  number  of  acre»  entered  under  the  hojtieMtead  lawafrom  the  date  of  the  original 

actf  May  20, 186*2,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  I87i). 


Fisi.*»l  year  ending  June  30 — 

Acres. 

lr^\ 1,040,988.51 

1-64 1,261,592.61 

l^-i 1,160,532.92 

l!^ 1,692,516.H6 

1?67 1,788,043.49 

iBd- 2,328,923.25 

1*69 2,737,365.05 

\^(t 3,698,910.05 

1=71 4,600,006.2:$ 

1-72 4,670,002.14 


Acres. 

1873 3,793,612.52 

1874 3,519,861.63 

1875 2.356.057.68 

1876 2,875,974.67 

1877 2,178,098.17 

1878 4,418,344.92 

1879 5,260,111.29 

Total 49,582,591.99 


i^iaimtent  of  number  of  homestead  entries  from  the  date  of  the  original  act^  May  20, 1862,  up 

to  and  including  September  30,  1879. 


Calender  year — 

No.  of  entriua. 

\ca\ 13,:?56 

1864 7,921 

18© 12,968 

Irti; 15,973 

1867 19,369 

lc«fc{ 23,542 

l«* :w,054 

I'iTO 34,443 

1*71 42,694 

ie« 33,514 


No.  of  entries. 

1873 34,670 

1874 25,179 

1875 22,230 

1876 21,886 

1877 23,036 

1878 37,823 

1879,  up  to  September  30 34, 344 

Total 435,002 


The  table  only  runs  to  September  30,  1879.  Completed  to  the  present 
tine  the  uomber  would  exceed  half  a  million. 

Doring  the  time  in  which  this  law  has  been  in  operation  half  a  mil- 
lioo  of  homes  have  been  established  on  land  previously  unoccupied  ex- 
eept  as  the  hnntin^i^-ground  of  savages  and  the  feeding-ground  of  wild 
h^uts.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  ot  the  people 
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who  have  been  thus  benefited  conld  not  have  obtained  title  to  lands 
nnder  a  purchase  system.  Perhaps,  under  the  benefits  of  this  act, 
4,000,000  of  people  are  now  living  in  their  own  homes,  cultivating 
their  own  soil,  with  that  feeling  of  resi)onsibility  to  society  and  sense  of 
dignity  in  citizenship  which  comes  with  proprietory  rights  in  land. 
But  for  this  wise  provision  the  majority  of  those  people  would  be  home- 
less. Impelled  by  such  considerations,  the  commission  is  constrained 
to  recommend  that  all  the  arable  lands  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers  under  the  home- 
stead act. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  system  ot  acquiring  titles  to  homesteads  of 
160  acres  each  applies  alike  to  arable,  irrigable,  and  pasturage  lands,  but 
not  to  mineral  and  timber  lands. 

In  the  history  of  land  affairs  a  great  step  was  taken  in  passing  from 
the  method  of  disposal  b^'  unconditioned  sale  to  the  pre-emption  meth- 
ods. By  **  pre-emption,"  lands  were  sold  to  actual  settlers  on  deferred 
payment.  This  privilege  has  served  a  valuable  purpose,  but  it  is  now 
less  frequently  used,  as  those  who  wish  to  obtain  homes  prefer  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  homestead  privilege.  Poor  men  who  cannot  pur- 
chase at  once  have  their  wants  supplied  by  gift,  and  if  lands  are  to  be 
sold  at  all  there  is  no  substantial  reason  why  payment  should  be 
deferred.  Its  only  use  now  is  to  increase  the  size  of  holdings — a  re- 
sult of  doubtful  value.  It  appears  from  evidence  before  the  comnissioii 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  residing  in  the  region  where 
land  yet  remains  in  the  public  ownership  desire  its  repeal.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  commission  has  recommended  that  it  be  stricken  from  the 
statutes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  this  com- 
mission, recommendations  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  lands  are  limiteil 
to  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  exception 
has  been  made  in  the  bill  drawn  by  the  commission  to  the  operation  of 
the  clause  reserving  all  the  arable  lands  to  homestead  settlers  in  the 
Spates  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  In 
th  ese  States  the  public  lands  are  now  open  to  entry  by  homestead  meth- 
ods and  by  purchase. 

TIMBER-CULTUEE  ENTRIES. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  vast  area  of 
arable  land,  of  the  highest  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  destitute  of 
timber,  generally  known  as  the  prairie  region  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  great  plains.  On  these  lands  it  is  greatly  desirable  that  trees 
should  be  cultivated,  and  for  this  purpose  laws  have  been  enacted, 
known  as  timber-culture  laws.  Under  the  various  statutes  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  inchoate  titles  to  land  have  been  secure<l,  as  set  forth  in 
the  following  schedule: 
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Xumher  of  acres  of  land  disposed  of  under  the  Umher-cuUnre  act. 


1879. 

Tot.il. 

3,21-0 

7.320 

15,  618 

:M.713 

lo.nC'J 

34.  4.10 

7:U,  687 

1, 37!*.  679 

22.634 

.M.?©'? 

6.  577 

1^.905 

1,  115,650 

1, 94fi,  3Xi 

80 

80 

257. 552  . 

Ge2. 080 

3,134  ' 

4,49-? 

465,968  1 

748.  553 

160 

1JK)0 

1.891 

-  211 

17.046  1 

38.  001 

2,328 

4. 1)26 

66,990 

163.  973 

SUtes  and  Territories.  1877.  1878. 

Annu 2,440  1,600 

I'AliiiBrata 10,906  8.189 

Colorado 3,023  15,474 

DiJtota 68,188  .->79,e04 

Idaho 7,035  22,169 

Iowa ^ 4.791  7,537 

Eanaan 238,020  592.654 

Loaiakiia 

HiubmoU 76,020  348.508 

MoDtosa 398  960 

X«teMkA 86,933  195,632 

NeradA i               240  600 

X€v  Mexico 320 

Ongoa 2,509  18,446 

ITuh 418;  1,200 

V'aiki&jrtoo 19,746,  77.237 

Total.... 520,667       1,870,430       2,720,566         5.117,663 

It  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  schedule  that  the  oi>e- 
ratioDs  of  the  timber-calture  law  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  prairie  land»^ 
asd  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  plains.  Wherever  land  is  covereil 
with  native  forest,  it  is  not  applicable,  and  wherever  land  is  so  arid  that 
timber  cannot  be  caltivated  without  irrigation  it  is  practically  inopera- 
tive, (1)  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  irrigation  ;  and,  (2)  because  the 
laDds  that  are  redeemed  by  irrigation  are  more  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses. Nor  in  there  any  pressing  necessity  for  timber-culture  laws  ap- 
plicable to  irrigable  land,  for  wherever  irrigating  canals  are  constructed 
their  banks  are  planted  with  trees  as  a  protection  to  the  canals  as  well  as- 
to  secare  a  growth  of  timber,  and  even  where  this  precaution  is  neglected 
aative  trees  spring  up  from  seeds  deposited  by  natural  methods,  so  that 
in  any  ease  the  irrigating  canals  are  soon  bordered  with  a  vigorous  and 
valuable  growth  of  trees. 

But  within  that  region  where  trees  will  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
which  is  naturally  devoid  thereof,  it  is  a  desideratum  of  the  highest  im- 
I)ortaDce  that  trees  should  be  cultivated  to  afford  a  convenient  and 
economic  supply  of  fuel  and  timber  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
to  protect  the  fields  and  flocks  from  the  fierce  storms  of  an  unwooded 
region,  and  to  check  the  great  floods  of  the  rainy  season  by  which  the 
land  adjacent  to  rivers  and  creeks  is  so  frequently  injured. 

Objection  has  been  urged  against  timber-culture  laws  by  those  most 
tiimiliar  with  their  workings  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  to 
secore  for  a  term  of  years  the  withdrawal  of  lands  from  actual  settle- 
ment, and  the  atilization  of  the  same  under  inchoate  titles  without  sin- 
cere purpose  on  the  part  of  persons  assuming  to  obtain  titles  thereto 
to  aetaallv  caltivate  timber  trees. 

a* 

In  the  timber  culture  chapter  prepared  by  the  commission  an  attempt 
baa  been  made  to  secure  the  substantial  benefits  of  such  a  law,  and  to 
avoid  its  abuse  by  restricting  its  benefits  to  those  persons  who  are 
making,  or  have  actually  made,  homesteads  upon  the  public  land,  and 
^barring  those  who  would  make  entries  of  land  for  speculative  pur- 
P«e9  from  the  benefits  of  its  operation. 

Tbose  who  are  actually  making  homesteads  on  the  public  lands  are 
^^t  persons  most  deeply  interested  in  executing  provisions  for  securing 
tbe  growth  of  timber,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  would,  under  ordinary 
cfrcnmstanceR,  faithfully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  while 
thoie  persons  not  actually  making  homesteads  on  the  public  land,  but 
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simply  desiring  to  acquire  title  to  land  for  speculative  purposes,  woald 
be  persons  who  would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  the  most 
perfunctory  manner. 

TOWN-SITES. 

The  commission  report  the  existing  law  in  relation  to  town-sites,  with  the 
inoperative  sections  eliminated.  Two  diflferent  systems  have  heretofore 
applied  to  this  same  subject- matter — one  has  been  the  entry  by  the  connty 
judge,  or  municipal  authorities  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
has  been  a  direct  sale  by  the  United  States  to  the  individual  occupants. 
Only  two  cities,  Petaluma  in  California,  and  Virginia  City  in  Nevada, 
have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latter  law.  After  expensive  effort 
to  utilize  its  cumbrous  machinery,  those  towns  abandoned  the  effort.  All 
other  towns  upou  the  public  lauds  have  been  entered  under  the  first  law; 
and  as  its  value  is  settled  by  experience,  the  commission  recommend  its 
continuance  and  the  repeal  of  the  alternative  system. 

The  opening  ot  a  mining  camp  is  necessarily  attended  with  the  settle- 
ment of  a  village  or  town.  These  usually  spring  up  with  great  rapidity, 
their  growth  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  public  attention  attracted  to  the 
mines.  Streets  and  alleys  are  opened  and  blocks  of  buildings  erected 
in  the  supposed  vicinity  of  the  mines,  but  without  intent  to  tresi>ass  upon 
the  surface  ground  overlying  such  mines.  Oir  the  other  hand,  the 
underground  workings  of  the  mines  are  pushed  without  reflecting  that 
they  are  piercing  tiie  earth  beneath  such  towns.  An  apparent  conflict 
of  right  between  the  surface  occupants  and  the  underground  mines  in 
thus  created,  for  the  adjustment  ot  which  existing  legislation  is  defective. 
These  rights  are  capable  of  segregation  without  mutual  inconvenience 
or  disturbance;  and  we  have  recommended  to  that  end  the  insertion  in 
the  respective  patents  of  certain  special  clauses  of  exception  and  reser- 
vation. They  are  in  haec  verba  the  language  inserted  by  the  Executive 
Department  since  the  Seciretary's  decision  in  1875  in  the  case  of  the  town- 
site  of  Central  City,  Colo.;  and  the  phraseology  has  been  universally 
acceptable.  But  as  the  right  to  insert  such  special  exception  rests  purely 
upon  Executive  decision,  the  commission  has  deemed  it  wise  to  recom- 
ir.end  its  being  engrafted  in  the  statute. 

IBBIOATION  ENTRIES. 

Agriculture  is  dependent  upon  irrigation  in  the  southern  portion  of 
California,  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Idaho.  Irrigation  is  also  necessary  in  a  portion  of  Da- 
kota, a  portion  of  Montana,  and  a  portion  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  East- 
ern Washington  Territory.  In  the  four  last- mentioned  political  divisions 
experience  has  not  fully  demonstrated  the  extent  of  the  land  on  which 
irrigation  is  necessary.  The  area  where  agriculture  is  thus  conditioned 
is  very  large.  The  region  thus  imperfectly  defined  is  being  rapidly 
settled  by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
minerals,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  region  where  gigantic  mining  in- 
dustries are  prosecuted.  It  is  mainly  a  region  without  navigable  waters, 
so  that  the  importation  of  food  from  other  regions  more  favored  with 
rainfall  is  expensive.  The  home  market,  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  mining  population,  has,  therefore,  led  to  the  growth  of  extensive 
agricultural  industries,  based  upon  irrigation;  and  experience  has 
■abundantly  demonstrated  that  such  agriculture  is  remunerative;  and 
still  further,  that  it  is  greatly  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
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(JesirinK  to  follow  agricultural  pnrsuits.for  when  the  land  is  once  brought 
niifler  cultivation  by  the  use  ot  running  water,  the  waters  themselves 
are  a  perennial  source  of  enrichment,  superior  to  anj-  and  all  other  arti- 
ficial fertilizers.  The  soil  of  lands  cultivated  by  irrigation  can  never  be 
txbausted.  This  industry  has  already  obtained  a  fair  start  throughout 
the  entire  region  where  it  is  properly  applicable,  an<l  is,  in  no  remote 
fatnre,  to  be  multiplied  many  times.  Millions  of  people  are  to  be 
tbu8  employed;  millions  of  homes  are  to  be  based  upon  this  industry, 
and  no  iro|.e<liment  should  be  placed  upon  it,  but  it  should  be  fostered 
by  a  wise  system  of  disposal  of  the  irrigable  lands.  The  conditions  for 
tbe  snccessfnl  reclamation  of  these  lands,  otherwise  so  arid  as  to  be 
pi«>perly  designated  as  ''deserts,''  are  as  follows: 

The  waters  of  the  living  streams  must  be  turned  upon  them.  For 
tbis  purpose,  in  every  case  the  course  of  some  stream  must  be  checked 
and  the  waters  diverted  into  a  canal  and  carried  to  the  tract,  to  be  irri- 
gated, and  there  distributed  by  a  ramification  of  minor  canals  and 
ditches,  and  other  subsidiary  devices,  so  as  to  be  made  to  flow  completely 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  to  be  redeemed.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  tbe  hydraulic  works,  such  as  dams  and  canals,  necessary  for  this 
par]>ose,  demands  an  outlay  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  In  the 
ca^eof  small  brooks  and  creeks,  individual  farmers  may,  with  their 
own  labor  or  by  the  investment  of  a  little  capital,  compass  the  reclama- 
tion of  a  single  farm.  In  such  cases  the  general  homestead  law,  appli- 
cabl  e  to  arable  lands,  is  also  applicable  here,  but  the  amount  of  land 
that  can  thus  be  redeemed  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  amount 
tbat  can  be  redeemed  by  the  use  of  all  the  running  waters.  To  exhibit 
tbe  verity  of  this  statement,  two  great  facts  must  be  fully  set  forth. 

I.  To  a  great  extent  only  the  large  streams  are  available  for  irrigation, 
tboQgh  every  large  stream  is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  smaller 
ones,  yet  there  are  certain  hydrographic  conditions  that  render  it  al- 
most impossible  to  use  the  smaller  streams  severally  but  make  it  neces- 
sary to  conduct  their  waters  upon  the  land  after  they  have  been  com- 
biufd  into  larger  streams.  The  general  region  of  country  where  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  has  but  a  small  average  rainfall,  and  this  rainfall  is 
very  unequally  distributed  over  the  land.  It  is  concentrated  chiefly 
along  tbe  great  highlands — the  plateaus  and  mountains  which  rise  above 
the  plains  and  valleys.  The  highlands  where  the  great  body  of  precip- 
itation occurs  are  not  pro|)erly  agricultural  lands  as  has  been  previously 
eet  torth,  and  if  they  were  would  not  need  irrigation ;  but  in  this  elevate<l 
region  where  the  rains  fall  the  minor  streams  are  found  and  the  rivers 
bave  their  origin,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  all  of  these  minor  streams 
Qoite  before  the  rivers  themselves  emerge  from  the  highlands. 

In  general  the  rainfall  on  the  lowlands  where  irrigation  is  necessary  is 
HO  light  that  no  perennial  brooks  or  creeks  are  formed,  and  in  general 
only  large  streams  which  come  from  elevated  regions  course  through 
these  lower  lands,  and  these  are  the  streams  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating 
the  lowlands.  For  this  reason  the  agricultural  region  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  utilization  of  the  large  streams. 

IL  The  season  of  irrigation  is  in  general  in  the  s])ring  and  summer 
tine  when  crops  are  growing,  rarely  more  than  three  mouths  all  told. 
I)^iig  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  waters  ruu  to  waste  unless  reser- 
^<m  are  constructed  for  their  storage.  In  many  cases  people  interested 
hare  already  commenced  their  construction,  and  eventually  the  area  of 
tbe  irrigable  lauds  will  be  largely  increased  by  utilizing,  through  the 
means  of  reservoirs,  the  waters  that  flow  in  the  non-irrigating  season  ^ 
for  the  reason  that  irrigation  depends  upon  the  large  streams  and  the 
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coDStraction  of  resdrvoirs,  it  is  appareut  that  it  cao  be  developed  only 
by  the  use  of  aggregated  capital.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  fature  redemption  of  land  by  irrigation  will  demand 
the  expenditnre  of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  each  enterprise.  Under  these 
circamstances  it  is  unwise  and  iinpn^cticable  to  hold  the  irrigable  lands 
for  homestead  settlement,  except  in  the  very  limited  instances  previously 
mentioned.  Poor  men  cannot  make  homes  on  the  irrigable  lands  till 
capital  intervenes  for  their  reclamation  ;  capital  will  not  be  invested  in 
the  redemption  of  the  lands  if  it  must  wait  for  remunerative  returns  till 
the  lauds  are  settled  by  homesteaders  after  they  are  redeemed.  To  induce 
capitalists  to  invest  in  these  enterprises,  they  must  be  permitted  to  havn 
control  of  the  land,  and  to  seek  their  recompense  in  the  great  vahie 
given  to  previously'  worthless  lands  by  their  enterprise.  For  this  reason 
it  appears  that  the  irrigable  lands  should  be  sold  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, subject  only  to  the  condition  .that  the  purchasers  do  actually  re- 
deem the  lands  by  constructing  the  hydraulic  works  necessary  thereto. 
Should  it  be  feared  that  this  will  result  in  a  monopoly  ol  the  irrigable 
lands,  it  should  bo  remembered — 

I.  That  poor  men  cannot  reclaim  them. 

II.  That  under  the  laws  of  inheritance  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
estates  do  not  remain  intact  for  many  generations,  but  are  speedily  di- 
vided and  subdivided. 

III.  That  the  agriculture  carried  on  under  conditions  of  artificial  irri- 
gation much  more  resembles  horticultural  than  agricultural  operations  in 
regions  of  arable  land.  After  a  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands  there  is  necessarily  a  great  outlay  of  labor  in  their  timely 
and  constant  irrigation.  The  minute  streams  must  be  trained  along  the 
rows  of  growing  plants,  or  evenly  flowed  over  small  areas  of  levels,  all  of 
which  requires  minute  supervision  that  every  plant  may  receive  its 
modicum  of  water,  and  agriculture  undec  these  conditions  is  most  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  with  small  individual  holdings,  while  large  agricul- 
tural operations  under  these  conditions  carried  on  by  the  employment 
of  many  laborers  cannot  be  made  remunerative  to  capital.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  great  irrigating  enterprises  will  be  undertaken  chiefly  to  se 
cure  the  enhanced  value  given  to  the  land. 

IV.  In  the  United  States  our  people  do  not  primarily  buy  lands  as  a 
profitable  investment  for  money,  but  chiefly  to  establish  homes,  and 
everywhere  land  is  and  always  will  be  worth  more  for  a  homestead  than 
for  a  speculative  business.  JEIence  men  will  seek  rather  to  invest  their 
money  in  enterprises  that  will  yield  greater  returns. 

On  this  theory  the  chapter  relating  to  irrigable  lands  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  proposition.  The  general  govern- 
ment or  State  government  may  itself  construct  the  hydraulic  works 
necessary  to  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  and  own  and  control  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  water. 
Such  is  the  method  often  adopted  by  other  governments,  but  such  a 
method  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  traditions  of  the  American  people, 
but  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  theories  of  wise  legislation.  It 
would  require  the  establishment  of  a  vast  irrigating  department  with  an 
extensive  retinue  of  officers  and  the  appropriation  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  would  therefore  seem  wiser  to  invite  enterprise 
to  these  undertakings,  and  indeed  capitalists  have  not  shown  an  un- 
willingness to  undertake  the  redemption  of  these  lands,  but  hitherto 
they  have  been  greatly  fettered  in  their  enterprises  from  the  fact  thnt 
they  could  not  freely  obtain  titles  theieto.    Should  the  recommendations 
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of  the  commission  on  this  matter  be  accepted  by  Congress  adequate  op- 
jiortaDities  for  the  purchase  of  irrigable  lands  will  be  furnished  and  this 
iodastry  will  at  once  be  pursued  with  vigor. 

PASTURAGE  LANDS. 

lu  the  vast  area  described  in  the  last  chapter  as  being  so  arid  as  to 
require  artificial  irrigation  for  successful  agriculture  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  can  be  irrigated.    When  all  the  streams  are  utilized  to  their 
utmost  extent  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  so  that  the  rainfall  of 
the  entire  year  is  saved,  there  will  yet  be  but  a  small  per  cent,  ot  the 
lands  redeemed.     Vast  areas  many  times  greater  than  all  the  irrigable 
lands  will  remain  to  be  utilized  for  other  purposes.    The  most  elevated 
I>ortion  of  the  country — the  mountains  and  high  plateaus — bear  timber 
of  commercial  value;  butbetween  the  lowlands  along  the  larger  streams, 
and  the  highlands  covered  with  forests,  there  are  many  millions  of  acres 
of  value  only  for  pasturage  purposes.    These  grazing  lands  are  so  scan- 
tily clothed  with  grass  that  persons  accustomed  only  to  consider  lands 
of  arable  regions  would  suppose  them  to  be  worthless ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  grasses  which  they  support  are  valuable.    They  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  nutritious  by  reason  of  the  great  burthen  of 
seeds  which  they  bear.    Climatic  conditions  make  them  further  valua- 
ble in  that  the  meager  precipitation  of  moisture,  as  rain  and  snow,  does 
not  beat  them  down  and  bury  them  in  the  soil,  but  they  are  left  to  stand 
duriog  the  winter  to  cure,  forming  an  uncut  hay.    Thus  it  is  that  winter 
pasturage  on  such  land  is  considei^d  valuable,  and  will  richly  support 
herds  and  fiocksthroughonttheentireyear  even  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  without  resorting  to  any  other  supply  of  food  than 
that  furnished  by  the  grass  standing  on  the  ground.    The  fact  that 
flocks  and  herds  can  thus  be  sustained  without  any  other  supply  of 
food  has  already  attracted  a  great  number  of  persons  into  this  pastur- 
age industry,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  all  the  pasturage  region  as 
above  described  is  covered  with  all  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  which 
it  will  sustain.    Millions  of  animals  now  roam  over  these  lands,  multi- 
ply, grow,  and  fatten,  with  no  other  care  than  to  be  collected  periodi- 
cally and  branded,  shorn,  or  driven  to  market.    While  these  pasturage 
lands  are  already  to  so  large  an  extent  supporting  thousands  of  people, 
jet  the  lands  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  the  laws  for 
their  dis{K>8al  being  such  that  no  practical  method  is  presented  by  which 
these  pastoral  people  can  obtain  proper  titles  thereto.    The  only  method 
of  obtaining  title  heretofore  has  been  by  homestead  settlement,  as  the 
lands  were  not  of  sufQcient  value  to  warrant  their  purchase  by  scrip. 
As  the  people  cannot  obtain  title  to  the  lands,  permanent  settlements 
are  rarely  made.    To  the  men  living  on  the  government  land  who  raise 
stock  by  pasturage  thereon  no  inducements  to  local  improvements  are 
presented.    Homes  are  rarely  found.    The  owners  of  stock  and  their 
LerderB  live  in  wagons,  tents,  or  temporary  cabins ;  schools  are  not  or- 
ganized, churches  are  not  built,  highways  are  not  constructed,  and  many 
of  the  institutions  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of 
dvillzed  society  fail  to  be  established.    If  these  lands  are  to  be  occu- 
pM  by  jiermauent  settlers,  and  the  institutions  of  modern  civilization 
fooBded,  some  new  method  of  disposal  is  imperatively  demanded. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  proper  method  adequate  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
reqoirements  thus  indicated  the  following  conditions  must  be  observed : 
I.  The  lands  must  be  disposed  of  in  quantities  sufficient  to  the  estab- 
lidimeDt  of  a  home. 
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II.  The  price  of  these  lands  must  be  fixed  so  low  that  ineu  can  afford 
to  take  them  solely  for  pasturage  purposes  ;  that  is,  the  farm  uuit  must 
be  large  and  the  price  of  the  farm  must  be  reasonable. 

After  the  most  thorough  investigation  possible  for  the  commission  to 
make,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  farm  unit  should  not  be 
less  than  four  square  miles.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  would  on  a  gen- 
eral average  be  equal  to  160  acres  of  arable  land,  but  for  the  best  of  the 
X)asturage  land  this  equivalence  may  exist,  and  when  the  better  tract.«^ 
are  taken  it  may  be  found  wise  to  increase  the  farm  unit.  The  reasons 
which  have  impelled  the  commission  to  recommend  that  arable  lands  be 
disposed  of  only  as  homesteads  have  led  to  the  further  recommendation 
that  the  homestead  principle  be  also  applied  to  these  lands,  modifie<l 
only  to  that  extent  necessary  for  the  successful  settlement  of  such 
lands.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  acquirement  of  single  home- 
steads and  also  for  the  acquirement  of  colony  homesteads  analogous 
to  the  provisions  for  the  acquirement  of  homesteads  on  the  arable 
lands.  It  is  believed  that  the  colony  method  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
pasturage  lands  and  will  be  the  method  to  which  the  pastoral  people 
of  that  country  will  chiefly  resort.  When  these  people  desire  to  make 
permanent  homes  they  will  wish  to  have  society  and  the  institutions  of 
civilized  life  that  can  be  established  only  by  social  co-  operation,  and 
these  advantages  can  be  secured  only  by  resorting  to  the  colony  home- 
stead plan,  for  if  the  pasturage  farm  unit  must  be  four  square  mileSt 
homes  will  be  thus  separated  by  long  intervals  from  each  other. 
Schools,  churches,  roads,  and  all  local  public  improvements  will  be  im- 
possible— social  conditions  from  which  the  American  people  will  shrink. 
Again,  homes  on  the  pasturage  lauds  will  be  more  prosperous  when  such 
homes  have  attached  to  them  small  tracts  of  irrigable  lands  where  gar- 
dens and  small  fields  may  be  cultivated,  but  irrigation  will  itself  re- 
quire associated  capital  or  co-operation  in  labor  for  its  successful  ac- 
complishment, and  such  irrigable  tracts  can  only  be  successfully  culti- 
vated by  poor  men  establishing  homes  on  the  colony  homestead  plan. 
The  effect  then  of  this  colony  plan  will  be  twofold.  First.  The  settlers 
will  be  enabled  to  acquire  titles  to  small  tracts  of  irrigable  land  and  by 
CO  operation  redeem  them  ;  and  second,  homes  will  be  so  grouped  in  vil- 
lages that  society  and  social  institutions  and  conveniences  will  be  pos 
sible. 

As  the  pasturage  lands  are  already  largely  occupied,  if  this  system 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  pastoral  people  who  are  already  in  the 
country,  these  lands  will  speedily  be  taken  up,  but  if  this  method  should 
prove  inadequate  to  their  wants,  or  for  any  reason  be  so  objectionable  as 
not  to  meet  that  favor  n  ecessary  to  secure  the  establishment  of  pas- 
turage homes,  a  few  years'  experience  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
such  inadequacy,  and  a  method  of  reducing  the  price  of  these  lauds  by 
time  graduation  will  in  a  few  years  result  in  plaining  them  iu  such  a 
condition  that  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  proper  valuaiiou.  A  gradua- 
tion act  applied  to  arablelauds  would  not  secure  just  results.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  land  in  an  unsettled  country  bears  no  relation  to  its  intrinsic 
value.  It  acquires  market  value  solely  by  the  progress  of  settlement, 
and  it  is  only  after  it  has  thus  acquired  a  first  market  value  that  such 
value  is  affected  by  intrinsic  qualities.  Hence  a  graduation  act  would 
have  the  effect  of  disposing  of  the  lands  to  the  settlers  in  later  years  at 
prices  less  than  in  earlier  years,  though  such  laud  soldiu  the  later  years 
might  equal  in  value  the  lands  sold  in  earlier  years  at  the  time  of  their 
sale  by  the  government.    Thus  a  graduation  act  applied  to  such  lands 
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voald  simply  result  in  discriminatiug  against  present  settlers  in  favor 
offotare  settlers. 

But  this  argument  against  a  general  graduation  act  could  not  be  pro} - 
frly  nrge<l  against  one  specially  applicable  to  pasturage  lands,  for  tbeso 
lands  are  already  occupied  and  have  a  marketable  value,  tbougb  that 
valae  is  small  and  depends  far  less  upon  the  progress  of  settlement 
with  proximity  to  lines  of  transportation  than  upon  the  qualities  iuher- 
eut  iu  the  lands  themselves,  for  they  will  produce  no  tigrirultural  crop, 
uo  forests  can  be  grown  thereon,  and  their  value  depends  solely  upon  the 
Dnmber  of  animals  they  can  support ;  and  the  value  of  these  animals, 
aiilike  the  products  of  field  culture,  is  but  slightly  affected  by  means 
of  tiansi)ortutiou.  Hence  the  graduation  act  applied  to  the  pasturage 
iaiid6  wuuld  secure  proper  results  and  substantial  justice  to  the  settlers 
tLfivon. 

t^ALK  OF  TIMBEB. 

By  the  proposed  classification  of  public  lands  ^'  all  lands,  excepting 
miDeral,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  of  commercial  value  for 
sawedo  r  hewed  timber,  shall  be  classified  as  timber  lands." 

By  this  classification  all  timber-bearing  lands  which  are  mineral  or 
agricultural,  and  all  lands  bearing  timber  which  does  not  possess  value 
for  sawed  or  hewed  timber,  are  excluded  from  the  classification  as  tim- 
ber lands. 

Timber  lands,  as  thus  defined,  comprise  a  comparatively  small  area. 
In  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  but  little^ 
if  any,  lands  will  fall  under  the  classification. 

There  may  be  small  areas  in  Michigan,  Wisconsiu,  and  Minnesota, 
which  should  come  under  the  classification,  but  the  existence  of  such 
tracts  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  consequently  the  classification  will  prob- 
ably only  include  lands  in  the  Territories  and  Pacific  States. 

In  presenting  a  proposed  law  for  the  sale  of  timber  and  the  retention 
of  the  soil,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give,  as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  imi>ortance  of  the  subject,  the  reasons  for  the  departure  from 
the  custom  of  selling  the  soil. 

The  most  valuable  timber  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  States  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  grows  upon  lands  possessing  very  little,  if  any,  value  for 
^gricQltural  pur|)oses. 

Large  areas  of  the  land  in  the  Territories  and  Pacific  States  are  either 

liDowu  or  supposed  to  be  more  valuable  for  minerals  than  for  any  other 

purpose.    Where  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  is  known,  it  is,  of 

conrse,  sold  as  mineral,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  timber. 

The  rate  of  consumption  and  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fires  in  the 

Suited  Slates  have  been  so  great  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  as. 

to  cause  alarm,  not  only  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  men  at  home,  but  in 

all  countries  not  producing  timber  supplies  equal  to  their  wants. 
The  area  of  timber  land,  according  to  the  classification,  is  small,  and 

iti^  retention  by  the  government  neither  withdraws  nor  withholds  agri- 

'•Qltaral  lands  from  settlement. 
The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  for  the  sale  of 

the  timber  upon  alternate  sections  only,  and  reserving  all  which  is  less 

than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  as  well  as  the  fee  in  the  soil,  will  result 

io  the  maintenance  and  reproduction  of  the  forest.    The  experiment  is 

at  leait  well  worth  trying. 
Keferring  to  the  necessity  for  the  legislation  recommended,  or  some 

<^ther,  it  ia  proper  to  say  that  much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  trying 

to  suppress  depredations  upon  the  timber  on  the  public  lands*    The 
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difficulties  arise  from  a  variety  ofcauses,  chief  amoug  wbich  has  been 
and  still  is  the  impossibility  of  parchasing,  in  a  straightforward,  honest 
Avay  from  the  government,  either  timber  or  timber-bearing  lands. 

Until  a  very  recent  date,  no  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Florida  could  be  procured  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  a  compliance  with  the  homestead  law.  This  con- 
<lition  of  the  law  was  the  primary  cause  of  thousands  of  fraudulent 
homestead  entries.;  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  person  or  one 
firm  engaged  in  the  timber  or  turpentine  trade  to  procure  to  be  made 
large  numbers  of  homestead  entries  with  apparently  no  intention  of 
<;omplying  with  the  law.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  States  mentioned  this 
condition  no  longer  exists,  as  the  lands  have  all  been  brought  into 
market  under  the  act  of  June  22, 1876,  and  rendered  subject  to  sale  at 
^1.25  per  acre  at  private  entry,  and  consequently  depredations  on  the 
timber  in  those  States  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ceased. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  3, 1878,  entitled  ^*An  act  for  the 
sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in 
Washington  Territory,"  there  was  no  manner  by  which  timber  or  timber 
lands  in  either  of  the  States  or  the  Territory  mentioned  could  be  obtained 
•excepting  by  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  and 
by  the  location  of  certain  kinds  of  scrip  and  additional  homestead  rights, 
which  cost  several  dollars  per  acre. 

Settlements  upon  timber-bearing  lands  in  the  States  and  Territory 
mentioned  in  the  act,  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  are 
usually  a  mere  pretence  for  getting  the  timber.  Compliance  witb  those 
laws  in  good  faith  where  settlements  are  made  on  lands  bearing  timber 
of  commercial  value  is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  the  lands  in  most  cases 
possess  no  agricultural  value,  and  hence  a  compliance  with  the  law  re- 
quiring cultivation  is  impracticable. 

The  commission  visited  the  red- wood  producing  portion  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  saw  little  huts  or  kennels  built  of  *'  shakes"  that  were 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  always  had  been,  which  were 
the  sole  improvements  made  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws, 
and  by  means  of  which  large  areas  of  red- wood  forests,  possessinj;:  great 
value,  had  been  taken  under  pretenses  of  settlement  and  cultivation 
which  were  the  purest  fictions,  never  having  any  real  existence  in  fact, 
but  of  which  ''due  proofs  had  been  made  under  the  laws. 

In  some  sections  of  timber-bearing  country  where  there  should  be 
according  to  the  ''  proofs"  made,  large  settlements  of  industrious  agri 
culturists  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  a  primeval  stillness  reigns  supreme 
the  solitude  heightened  and  intensified  by  the  grandier  of  high  moun 
tain-peaks,  where  farms  should  be  according  to  proofs  made,  the  myth 
ical  agriculturist  having  departed  after  making  his  ''  final  proof  by 
perjury,  which  is  an  unfavorable  commentary  upon  the  operation  of 
purely  beneficent  laws. 

The  law  of  June  3, 1878,  is  onerous,  and  ameliorates  the  condition  ex- 
isting before  its  passage  but  very  little,  if  any;  something  further  is 
necessary. 

Another  act  was  approved  on  the  3d  of  June,  1873,  entitled  ''An  act 
authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  the  Territories  to  fell  and 
remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes," 
by  the  provisions  of  which  settlers  and  other  persons  may  take  timber 
for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes  from  mineral  lands. 

The  provisions  of  this  law,  when  understood,  mean  but  very  little. 
TinU^er  may  be  taieen  from  mineral  lands.  Perhaps  not  one  acre  in  five 
thousand  in  the  State  and  Territories  named  is  mineral,  and  perhaps 
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oot  one  acre  in  five  tLoasaud  of  what  may  be  mineral  is  known  to  be 
sacb.  The  benefit  of  this  law  to  the  settlers  is  better  anderstood  when 
these  facts  are  known. 

The  whole  sabject-matter  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  the  sale  or 
disposal  of  timber- bearing  lands  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

Timber  lands  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama,  and  Florida  may  be  bought  for  cash  by  any  persons  in  any  quan- 
tities, or  may  be  taken  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 

In  such  parts  of  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri  as  contain  public  lands,  which  are  at  the  same  time  agricul- 
taral  and  timber  lands,  the  title  may  be  obtained  only  under  the  home- 
stead aud  pre-emption  laws. 

There  is  no  way  provided  by  law  for  disposing  of  lands  which  are 
cbiedy  valuable  for  timber  of  commercial  value  in  those  States,  as  it 
must  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  homestead  aud  pre-emption  laws  apply 
only  to  lands  valuable  for  agriculture. 

Id  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  in  Washington 
Territory,  timber  lands  can  be  bought  by  certaiu  persons,  under  certain 
ooeroos  conditions,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres. 

Id  the  States  of  Nevada  (both  the  laws  approved  June  3, 1878,  are 
applicable  to  this  State)  and  Colorado,  and  in  all  the  Territories  except 
Washington,  any  person  may  cut  and  remove  all  the  timber  he  may 
need  for  mining  aud  domestic  purposes  from  mineral  land.  This  law, 
strictly  observed,  would  not  confer  any  benefit  upon  one  in  one  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  other  law  by  or  under  which  timber  or 
timber  lands  can  be  procured  in  the  States  aud  Territories  last  above 
oamed. 

The  popnlation  of  two  States  and  seven  Territories  should  not  longer 
be  compelled  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  be  trespassers  and  criminals 
on  aooount  of  taking  the  timber  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exist,  as 
is  the  condition  to-day,  and  as  it  has  been,  according  to  law,  ever  since 
settlements  were  commenced,  or  since  the  policy  of  selling  lands  for  cash 
bas  been  abandoned  by  the  government. 

If  the  bill  proposed  by  the  commission  should  become  a  law,  timber 
opon  agricaltaral  lands  may  be  taken  with  the  land,  under  the  home- 
stead law ;  timber  or  pasturage  land  may  be  taken  under  the  law  for 
sale  of  imstnrage  land,  and  al^^o  under  pasturage  homesteads  ;  and  tim- 
ber may  be  taken  from  any  land  not  classified  as  timber  or  agricultural 
land  by  all  citizens  and  others  requiring  its  use.  Under  the  chapter  of 
the  act  referring  specifically  to  the  sale  of  timber,  the  timber  upon  alter- 
oate  sections  of  the  timber  lands  may  be  bought  without  the  soil.  These 
provisions,  together  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  reference  to  the 
^tes  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  will 
place  all  the  public  timber  land  of  the  United  States  under  laws  for  dis- 
IKNKil  to  ])er8on8  requiring  it,  excepting  the  timber  upon  alternate  sec- 
tions of  the  lands  embraced  under  the  classification  of  timber  lands,  and 
tbog  make  it  iK>8sible  for  all  persons,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
|Kt  timber  or  timber  land,  and  at  the  same  time  making  some  provision 
^<ff  Pretention  of  the  timber  on  a  part  of  the  land  and  the  reproduction 
of  itopon  another  small  portion. 

MINERAL  LANDS. 

The  United  States  mining  laws  of  1866  and  1872  are  directly  descended 
^n)m  the  local  customs  of  the  early  California  miners.    Finding  them  . 

H.  Ex.  46 ni 
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selves  far  from  the  legal  trailitions  and  restraints  of  the  settled  East, 
in  a  pathless  wilderness,  under  the  feverish  excitement  of  an  industry 
as  swift  and  full  of  chance  as  the  throwing  of  dice,  the  adventurers  of 
1849  spontaneously  instituted  neighborhood  or  district  codes  of  regula- 
tions, which  were  simply  meant  to  define  and  protect  a  brief  possessory 
ownership.  The  ravines  and  river-bars  which  held  the  placer-gold  were 
valueless  for  settlement  or  home  making,  but  were  splendid  stakes  to 
hold  for  a  few  short  seasons  aiul  gamble  with  nature  for  wealth  or  ruiu. 

In  the  absence  of  State  or  Federal  laws  competent  to  meet  the  novel 
industry,  and  with  the  inbred  respect  for  equitable  adjustments  of 
rights  between  man  and  man,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  centuries 
of  English  common  law,  the  miners  only  sought  to  secure  equality 
of  rights  and  protection  from  robbery  by  a  simple  agreement  as  to 
the  maximum  size  of  a  surface  claim,  trusting,  with  a  well-founded 
confidence,  that  no  machinery  was  necessary  to  enforce  their  regulations 
other  than  the  swift  rough  blows  of  public  opinion.  The  gold-seekers 
were  not  long  in  realizing  that  the  source  of  the  dust  which  had  worked 
its  way  into  the  sands  and  bars,  and  distributed  its  precious  particles 
over  the  bed  rocks  of  rivers,  was  derived  from  solid  quartz  veins,  which 
were  thin  sheets  of  mineral  material  inclosed  in  the  foundation  rocks 
of  the  country.  Still  in  advance  of  any  enactments  by  legislature  or 
Congress,  the  common  sense  of  the  miners,  which  had  proved  strong 
enough  to  govern  with  wisdom  the  ownership  of  placer  mines,  rose  to 
meet  the  question  of  lode  claims,  and  decreed  that  ownership  should 
attach  to  the  thing  of  value,  namely,  the  thin  sheet-like  veins  of 
quartz,  and  that  a  claim  should  consist  of  a  certain  horizontal  block  of 
the  vein,  however  it  might  run,  but  extending  indefinitely  downward 
with  a  strip  of  surface,  on  or  embracing  the  vein's  outcrop,  for  the  placing 
of  necessary  machinery  and  buildings.  Under  this  theory,  the  lode  was 
the  property,  and  the  surface  became  a  mere  easement. 

This  early  Galifornian  theory  of  a  mining  claim,  consisting  of  a  certaiu 
number  of  running  feet  of  vein  w  ith  a  strip  of  land  covering  the  surface 
length  of  the  claim,  is  the  obvious  foundation  of  the  Federal  legislation 
and  present  system  of  public  disposition  and  private  ownership  of  the 
mineral  lands  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the 
mode  of  disposition  of  mineral  bearing  lauds  east  of  the  Missouri  Hiver, 
where  the  common  law  has  been  the  one  rule,  and  where  the  surface 
tract  has  always  carried  with  it  all  minerals  vertically  below  it. 

The  great  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  wealth  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  have  all  passed  with  the  surface  title,  and  there  cau  be  little 
doubt  that  if  California  had  been  contiguous  to  the  eastern  metallic 
regions,  and  its  mineral  development  progressed  naturally  with  the  ad- 
vance of  home-making  settlements,  the  power  of  common  law  precedent 
would  have  governed  its  whole  mining  history.  But  California  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  historic  exceptions  that  defy  precedent  and  create 
original  modes  of  life  and  law.  And  since  the  developers  of  the  great 
precious  ufetal  mining  of  the  far  West  have  for  the  most  part  swarmed 
out  of  the  California  hive,  California  ideas  have  not  only  been  every- 
where dominant  over  the  field  of  industry,  but  have  stemmed  the  tith^ 
of  Federal  land  policy  and  given  us  a  statute-book  with  English  coai- 
mon  law  in  force  over  halt  the  land,  and  California  common  law  ruling 
in  the  other. 

Your  commissioners  have  examined  typical  mining  localities  in  all 
the  far  western  States  and  Territories,  studying  the  metalliferousdej^osits, 

the  character  and   mode  of  developing  the  same,  the  titles  on  whicb 
ownership  rests,  and  the  lines  of  litigation  which  have  governed  the  at- 
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ueks  a|)oa  and  defense  of  mineral  property.  It  has  been  our  main  par- 
pose  in  this  branch  of  inqniry  to  determine  bow  well  the  laws  now  upon 
the  Federal  statute-book  convey  into  private  ownership  portions  of 
mineral-bearing  public  lands,  and  how  well  the  grantees  of  the  govern- 
ment are  enabled  to  hold,  enjoy,  and  develop  their  properties.  While 
in  a  large  class  of  cases  your  commission  finds  that  the  law  conveys 
definite  rights  and  protects  the  grantees,  in  a  far  larger  class  it  simply 
be^ineaths  a  i>iece  of  paper  and  a  legal  contest. 

We  find  an  extraordinary  and  characteristic  difference  between  the 
mineral  development  east  of  the  Missouri  and  that  we.st.    The  first  is 
almost  absolutely  exempt  from  litigation  growing  out  of  conditions  of  ' 
the  government  conveyance.    The  other  is  a  history  of  the  most  fre- 
quent, vexations,  costly,  and  damaging  litigation. 

While  the  total  litigation  concerning  mineral  titles  in  the  great  copper 
and  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior  is  represented  by  a  single  suit,  which 
tamed  on  a  conflict  between  two  titles  granted  respectively  by  the  State 
and  the  Government,  the  dockets  of  the  far  western  courts  are  cumbered 
Tith  an  excessive  number  of  suits,  involving  many  million  dollars  of 
valae.  In  that  region  the  invester  of  capital  too  often  buys  only  a  law- 
8ait,  with  a  possible  mine  thrown  in,  and  finds  himself  forced  to  choose 
between  an  expensive  legal  defense  of  his  rights  or  robbery.  That  the 
mineral  industry  advances  and  prospers  in  the  face  of  the  statutes  is 
proof  only  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  buoyant  energy  of  the 
|)eop^p. 

There  are  two  general  featnres  in  the  existing  statutes  which  have 
provoked  and  directed  the  main  lines  of  legal  contest,  and  they  are,  first, 
the  recognition  by  the  law  of  the  local  customs  and  regulations  ;  second, 
the  attempted  conveyance  of  a  lode,  ledge,  or  deposit  of  rock  in  i>lace 
bearing  mineral,  as  a  thing  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  surface 
tract  of  ground,  with  the  permission  to  follow  such  lode  or  deposit  on  its 
dip,  even  when  in  the  downward  course  it  passes  beyond  the  side  lines 
of  the  surface  claim. 

The  law  leaves  all  the  conditions  as  to  location,  notice,  record  of 
location  and  area  of  claim  within  certain  wide  limits  to  local  regula- 
tions. That  is  to  say,  the  government  proposes  to  convey  a  portion  of 
!ts  pablic  land,  and  bases  the  very  origin  and  initiation  of  that  convey- 
ance on  the  acts  of  an  official  wholly  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

Title  after  title  hangs  on  a  local  record  which  may  be  defective,  muti- 
lated, stolen  for  blackmail,  or  destroyed  to  accomplish  fraud,  and  of 
which  the  grantor,  the  government,  has  neither  knowledge  nor  control. 
In  the  testimony  taken  by  your  commission  it  was  repeatedly  shown  that 
two  or  three  prosi)ectors,  camped  in  the  wilderness,  have  organized  a 
mining  (district,  prescribed  regulations,  involving  size  of  claims,  mode  of 
loearion,  and  nature  of  record,  elected  one  of  their  number  recorder,  and 
that  officer  on  the  back  of  an  enveloijc  or  on  the  ace  of  spades,  grudg- 
*n»?ly  spared  from  his  pack,  can  make,  with  the  stump  of  a  lead  pencil. 
An  i^ntry  that  the  government  recognizes  as  the  inception  of  a  title 
'^hieh  may  convey  millions  of  dollars. 

Fti)iD  such  extreme  cases,  frequent  as  they  have  been,  tl»ere  is  a  wide 
'^n^eoforgaiiiZfUion  to  the  duly-elected  county  recorder,  but  even  that 
wffidal.  who  represents  the  most  favorable  working  of  the  system,  is  not 
res|),>OMble  to  the  United  States.  He  is  neither  bonded  nor  under  oath. 
Re  may  falsify  or  destroy  his  record;  he  may  vitiate  the  title  to  mil- 
lion.^ of  dollars'  worth  of  claims,  and  snap  iiis  tinj^ers  in  the  face  of  the 
^oTerninent.     All  the  local  officers  are  made  indirectly  the  agent  of  the 
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governmeDt  at  the  critical  stage  of  a  vast  class  pf  transactions  without 
an  iota  of  responsibility  or  a  syllable  of  instruction  from  the  principal. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute  of  18713  does  not  make  a  record  obligatorv 
nor  does  it  define  its  effect.  Miners  at  their  meetings  might  draw  the 
provisions  of  their  code  without  mention  or  requirement  of  record,  hat 
practically  they  exercise  the  privilege  which  the  statute  does  not 
inhibit,  and  create  a  record.  Having,  as  is  universally  the  case,  made 
the  record  a  part  of  their  code,  the  Federal  law,  having  recognized  and  en- 
forced the  code,  is  thereafter  bound  as  to  its  conveyances  by  the  record 
with  all  its  preposterous  seeds  of  harm. 

Such  Federal  law  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  the  law  plainly  neces- 
sitates  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  cure  itself.  The  burden  of  litiga- 
tion, the  uncertainty  of  ownership,  and  the  actual  loss  of  property, 
should  have  long  ago  brought  the  mining  people  to  a  realization  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  local  records;  but  unfortunately  the  class  of  men 
who  own  our  mines,  fight  the  great  costly  lawsuits,  and  discover  the 
absurdity  of  the  law,  are  not  the  class  who  make  the  locations.  The 
prospectoi's  sole  attempt  is  to  follow  the  custom  of  other  prospectors, 
make  his  location  as  other  locations  have  been  made  since  the  golden 
days  of  early  California,  and  sell  out  to  a  capitalist. 

If  the  capitalists  of  London  and  New  York,  Chicago  and  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, had  anything  to  do  with  mine  locations,  they  wuuld  clamor  for  a 
change. 

The  continuance  of  this  earl v  practice,  which  has  survived  not  Only 
its  original  necessity  and  usefulness,  but  every  semblance  of  value,  is 
perhaps  due  more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  excited,  sudden,  and 
transient  character  of  the  industry.  The  immediate  returns,  the  move- 
ments of  the  stock- board  to-day,  the  swift  conversion  of  bonanza  into 
bullion,  are  the  points  which  absorb  men.  Permanent  ownership  and 
security  of  tenure  are  less  considered.  Like  a  great  wheel  of  fortune, 
the  dazling  prizes iblind  men  to  the  sober  legal  conditions  on  which  se- 
curity depends,  and,  as  a  result,  no  branch 'of  Americau  enterprise  has 
ever  paid  to  litigation  so  great  and  so  unnecessary  a  share  of  its  gross 
returns. 

One  of  the  ablest  jurists  who  has  administered  the  mining  laws, 
Chief  Justice  W.  H.  Beatty,  of  Nevada,  argues  conclusively  that  the 
local  records  are  of  no  practical  value,  and  hence  there  is  atmolately 
nothing  whatever  to  weigh  against  the  crying  evils  which  their  contin- 
uance entails.    On  page  398  of  the  book  of  testimony,  he  says: 

It  thns  appears,  if  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  that  upon  three  out  of  four 
points,  subject  to  local  regulation  by  the  uiiuers  they  make  no  use  of  their  privilege, 
and  that  the  regulations  which  they  do  make  ou  the  fourth  point  (namely,  record),  bav* 
iug  no  reason  to  support  them,  are  simply  useless  and  vexatious.  If  this  conclusion  \s 
well  founded,  my  first  proposition  is  established,  that  the  whole  subject  of  lode  loca- 
tions is  so  simple  that  it  not  only  may  be,  but  actually  is,  fully  regulated  bv  act  of 
Congress.  That  the  right  of  local  regulation  ought  to  be  taken  away  if  it  is  of  oo 
practical  value,  is  a  plainer  proposition  than  the  first.  The  interest  of  the  public 
would  be  subserved  by  cutting  off  a  source  of  endless  litigation,  and  the  mining  com- 
munities would  be  especially  beneiited  by  the  enhanced  value  of  mining  property. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of  mining  titles  will,  per- 
haps, be  appreciated,  when  I  say  that  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  the  St-ate 
of  Nevada,  with  the  best  opportunities  of  observing,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  owners  of  really  valuable  mining  ground  have  eacapeil 
expensive  litigation,  except  by  paying  a  heavy  blackmail. 

Besides  the  worse  than  useless  permission  to  prescribe  a  record  over 
which  the  government  has  no  control,  the  law  of  1872  leaves  but  two 
points  which  may  be  regulated  by  local  organizations.  It  fixes  the 
maximum  dimension  of  the  claim  or  thing  granted,  and  it  fixes  the 
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miDtmam  requirements  of  survey,  developmeDt  and  payment  upon  which 
the  claim  may  pass  to  the  grantee. 

Within  these  narrow  limits  is  all  the  room  left  for  local  regulation. 
Miners  may  voluntarily  limit  their  privilege  of  mineral  pre-emption  to 
an  aiea  less  than  the  statute  offers  them,  or  they  may  require  of  them- 
^Ives  conditions  more  onerous  than  the  law  demands.  With  his  eyes 
open  the  American  citizen  is  somewhat  unlikely  to  do  either. 

Your  commission  find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  mining  men  con- 
salted  dnring  the  examination  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
clearly  shared  our  oonviction:  first,  that  the  local  regulations  are  of  no 
njse;  secondly,  that  they  are  a  great  positive  harm;  thirdly,  that  by 
Congressional  enactment  they  should  be  promptly  abolished  as  to  all 
future  locations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  code  of  legislation  submitted  herewith,  it  is  di- 
rectly provided  that  *'all  future  occupation,  location,  or  purchase  of  pub- 
lic onneral  lands  shall  be  governetl  by  laws  of  Congress,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  local  customs  and  regulations  and  State  and  Territorial  law " 
(section  172) ;  and  a  mode  of  location  is  prescribed  which  requires  all 
the  acts  necessary*  to  pass  title  for  public  mineral  lands  from  government 
to  the  purchaser,  to  be  performed  bv  the  locator,  his  assign  or  agent, 
and  the  duly  bonded  and  qualified  officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  great  class  of  evils  which  our  proposed  law  has  sought 
to  cure  are  those  incident  to  the  theory  of  the  lode  or  ledge  location. 
This  outgrowth  of  the  early  Oalifornian  practice  stands  thus  in  the 
statute  of  1872 : 

SEc.5:5*i2.  The  locators  of  all  miaiug  locations  heretofore  made,  or  v^hich  shall  here- 
after be  made  on  any  mineral  vein,  lode,  or  ledfi^e  situated  on  the  public  domain,  their 
beinaod  awigns,  where  no* adverse  claim  exiats,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen 
haodred  and  seventy-two,  so  lon$r  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
ibd  with  State,  Territorial,  aud  local  regulations  n3t  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
Vnited  States  governing  their  possessory  title,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  pos- 
M»ionaQd  enjoyment  of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  lines  of  their  locations, 
aDdall  veios,  kidee,  and  ledges  throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of 
which  hee  ioaide  of  such  surface  lines  extended  downward  vertically,  although  such 
veins,  lodes,  and  le<lge8  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  down  - 
wanl  as  to  extend  outside  of  the  vertical  side  lines  of  such  surface  locations;  but 
their  right  of  possession  to  such  outside  parts  of  such  veins  or  ledges  shall  be  confined 
to  uieh  portions  thereof  as  lie  between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  as  above  de- 
^-ribed  through  the  end  lines  of  their  locations,  so  continued  in  their  own  direction 
that  sach  planes  will  intersect  such  exterior  x)art'S  of  such  veins  or  le<lges. 

The  grant  therefore  consists,  first,  of  a  definite  surface  tract,  which, 
if  properly  marked,  need  never  become  a  subject  of  dispute ;  and,  sec- 
oodly,  of  all  veins,  lodes,  and  ledges  without  limit  as  to  depth  or  de- 
parture beyond  the  side  lines  of  the  surface  location,  whose  tops  or 
Apices  lie  inside  the  prism  of  earth  bounded  by  vertical  planes  through 
the  exterior  bonndaries. 

But  the  loUes  which  are  to  be  followed  are  not  definite  or  limitable^  and 
in  the  book  of  testimon3^  Judge  Moses  Hallett,  of  Colorado,  in  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  impossibility  of  describing  or  identifying  a  lode,  which 
is  the  valuable  thing  granted,  remarks : 

It  IB  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  complications  for  which  mines  are 
^?<*tieiis  over  all  other  proi>erty,  grows  out  of  the  practice  of  dealing  with  lodes  as 
<iMiaetaiH2  severable  from  the  earth  in  which  they  may  be  found.  lu  condemnation 
«  tliat policy  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  very  many  lodes  have  not  that  charac- 
^^  aai  of  those  that  are  pretty  well  defined  it  is  often  difficult  aud  sometimes  impos- 
''ibje  to  disttngniah  one  f^om  another.  If  we  can  return  to  the  common-law  jmuciple 
vhicb  giveato  the  owner  of  the  surface  all  that  may  be  found  within  in  his  lines  ex- 
teoded  downward  vertically,  we  should  avoid  hereafter  fully  one-half  the  controversies 
that  DOW  embarrass  the  mining  interests  of  the  country. 
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It  lias  proved  in  practice  and  in  law  that  a  lode  or  ledge  is  an  abso* 
lately  indefinite  thing,  and  the  act  of  following  this  formation  whose 
nature  and  limits  cannot  be  fixed  bejond  the  locator's  surface  ground 
and  under  the  surface  ground  of  another  owner,  is  the  most  frequent 
and  vexatious  cause  of  litigation. 

The  right  of  a  locator  to  thus  follow  a  lode  into  the  ground  of  a  second 
party  works  its  minimum  of  mischief  in  the  case  of  a  well  defined  fis- 
sure vein  of  regular  course  and  dip,  the  mineral  material  and  walls  of 
which  clearly  define  it  from  the  surrounding  rock,  and  which,  by  its 
smooth  unbroken  continuity  from  a  visible  apex  or  outcrop  upon  the 
surface  down  to  its  lowermost  workings,  show  plainly  the  unity  oi 
the  whole  formation.  In  such  cases,  if  attacked  at  law,  the  locator 
would  in  the  end  be  able  to  prove  that  the  ore  or  vein  which,  at  the 
bottom  workings,  lay  under  the  surface  claim  of  a  second  party,  was  iu 
truth  the  lode  or  ledge  whose  apex  lay  in  his  own  ground  and  was  the 
one  granted  to  him. 

With  such  a  defined  fissure  vein,  by  spending  many  thousand  dollars 
and  provided  his  cloud  of  expert  witnesses  are  not  tripped  up  by  clerer 
cross-examination,  and  the  judge  is  impartial,  and  the  jury  are  not 
corruptly  influenced  against  him,  after  many  months  and  perhaps 
years,  during  which  his  enterprise  has  been  handcufi'ed  with  injuiictious 
and  himself  reduced  to  poverty,  the  owner  might  derive  whatever  hollow 
comfort  he  could  from  a  victory  which  left  him  ruined. 

From  this  somewhat  favorable  working  of  the  law,  your  commission 
have  gone  on  to  the  examination  of  another  class  of  cases.  In  which  the 
lode  was  not  a  simple  fissure  easily  recognized  at  its  apex,  clearly 
defined  from  the  inclosing  rocks,  and  continuous  without  change  or 
break,  but  a  complex  and  indefinite  body,  without  ai)ex,  so  merged  with 
the  surrounding  rock  that  its  limits  could  not  be  fixed  by  science,  and 
so  extensive  that  no  one  surface  claim  could  cover  its  outcrop,  if  it  had 
one. 

Ore  deposits  may  be  horizontal  sheets  interstratified  with  sedimentary 
bods.  They  may  occur  as  scattered  impregnations  of  metallic  minerals, 
disseminated  without  connection  or  system  through  broad  zones  of  rock. 
They  may  consist  of  a  main  central  ore  body,  with  small  dependent 
bodies,  cotinected  with  the  parent  mass  by  minute  threads  or  seams  ot 
vein  material,  or  ore,  so  that  one  discoverer  locates  on  the  apex  of  the 
main  body,  and  another  locates  on  the  apex  of  a  dependent  body.  Both 
trace  their  way  downward  into  a  single  ore  chamber,  each  haviuJT 
honestly  followed  ore  all  the  way  from  his  "  apex."  In  such  cases 
murder  sometimes,  litigation  always,  ensues.  Again,  some  ore  deposits 
are  so  extensive  and  broad  on  the  surface  that  two  or  more  parallel 
claims  may  be  located  side  to  side  across  the  outcrop  ;  each  has  an  apeXi 
to  each  the  government  solemnl}  conveys  his  lode.  On  mining  downward 
all  find  themselves  in  one  lode,  which  rapidly  narrows  to  the  thick'uess 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  contest  ensues.  This  latter  case  might  seem 
an  inexpensive  one  to  demonstrate,  but  on  the  ^'  Comstock  Lode  "  it  cost 
three  millions  disbursed  in  litigation,  and  ten  millions  iu  underground 
development.  The  above  cases,  and  others  too  numerous  and  compli- 
cated to  adduce  here,  are  the  causes  of  innocent  and  unavoidable  con- 
flict, where,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  deposit,  the  law  brings  honest 
neighbors  to  the  point  where  they  discover  that  the  government  h«s 
seriously  sold  them  both  the  exclusive  right  to  the  same  thing,  and  the 
courts  have  forced  one  honest  man  to  rob  the  other. 

But  there  is  still  another,  and,  unfortunately,  a  lamentably  numerous 
line  of  cases  where  the  government  sells  a  lode  to  one  man,  and  by  its 
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laws  invites  a  general,  a  frequent,  even  a  promiseaoas  blackmailing  and 
robbery  of  its  grantee. 

Tbe  existing  law  provides  no  administrative  control  over  inspection 
of  the  alleged  discovery.  The  mere  location  and  record  of  an  alleged 
lode  give  valid  possessory  title  whether  there  really  is  a  lode  or  not,  for 
it  is  never  questioned  till  the  proceedings  for  patent,  and  even  then  the 
existence  of  a  lode  is  determined  by  ex  parte  affidavits  without  official 
JD5()ection. 

The  line  of  adverse  proceedings  is  this:  One  man  locates  an  honest 
claim  on  the  evident  apex  of  a  true  lode.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  tramps 
locate  claims  all  around  him  and  over  him,  burying  his  tract  deep  with 
thickly  stratified  possessory  titles.  Not  one  of  the  tramps  has  discov- 
ered a  lode  'y  be  has  simply  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground  and  paid  the 
recorder's  fee,  bestowing  some  name  upon  his  imaginary  discovery.  The 
tramp's  claim  is  obviously  valueless  for  working,  but  he  is  in  a  position 
for  a  fee  of  five  dollars  to  mine  without  the  cost  of  muscle  or  plant. 
And  where  ?  Not  on  his  alleged  lode,  but  in  the  already  coined  earn- 
ings of  his  neighbor,  the  honest  discoverer. 

The  blackmailer's  method  is  simple  and  effective.  Located  over  the  dip 
of  tbe  honest  discoverer  he  has  only  to  say  to  him  "It  will  cost  you 
less  to  pay  than  fight." 

The  robber's  method  is  somewhat  bolder  and  less  certain  of  success, 
bat  his  prize  is  greater.  He  sinks  through  his  worthless  claim  and  cuts 
the  honest  locator's  reins  where,  In  the  language  of  the  law,  they  "  so  far 
depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend  out- 
Me  the  vertical  side-lines"  of  the  honest  chiims.  The  honest  miners 
are  then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  which  means  injunctions,  trials,  expert 
testimony,  juries,  and  an  abominable  waste  of  money. 

Your  commission,  after  a  review  of  tbe  lines  of  mining  contests  and  a 
f!onsideratiofi  of  the  complex  nature  of  ore  deposits,  are  unanimous  in 
tbe  conviction  that  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the  United  States  to 
convey  such  deposits  as  individual  things  beyond  the  vertical  planes 
bonndiug  the  surface  claim,  must  always  end  in  a  history  of  intolerable 
injustice. 

The  result  of  our  test  of  public  opinion  shows  that,  while  there  are 
regions  whose  simple  fissure  veins  have  not  caused  battles,  and  where, 
couseqaeutly,  the  people  ask  no  change,  the  majority  of  experienced 
luiniDjf  men  desire  a  change  from  the  lode  location,  with  its  disastrous 
j^eqael.  bark  to  the  security  and  peace  of  the  solid  old  common-law  doc- 
triue.  It  is  urged  by  opponents  of  this  doctrine  that  this  limitation 
will  discourage  deep  mining.  On  that  score  we  invite  your  attention  to 
the  following  opinion.  The  Great  Bonanza  firm,  after  due  reflection, 
i^abmitted  their  views  to  your  commission  through  their  counsel,  Judge 
B.  C.  Whitman,  of  Virginia  City.  His  exposition  of  the  operations  of 
milling  law  is  to  be  found  on  page  419  of  the  book  of  testimony.  As  a 
sanimarv  of  his  views  on  the  suhject  of  locations  be  remarks  on  page 
l:a: 

1  (link  the  tqnare  lucation  (t.  e.,  commoD  lawj  would  have  no  iojurioas  efifect  upon 
^miuing;  ou  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  improve  it,  have  a  good  effect,  always 
I^ided  that  the  United  States  survey  and  lix  the  monuments.  A  man  could  go  in 
ibcRthen  feeling  that  he  owned  that  piece  of  gronnd,  and  1  think  every  prospector 
j^o«l4be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  that,  and  ^o  to  work  on  that  supposition.  Tbe 
BiHotj,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  every  mine  and  mining  company  is  continued  litigation 
an^  eipeoiie  by  adverse  locations.  With  a  sc^uare  location  there  conld  be  noTitiga- 
ivm.  Mining  men  would  be  more  willing  to  invest  in  a  square  location  than  they 
vooldin  what  we  call  ledge  locations. 

Sabterranean  rights  are  terminated  by  vertical  plains  carried  down- 
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ward  through  the  end  Hues  of  the  claim.  But  in  a  very  large  class  of 
ore  deposits,  the  valuable  bonanza  or  pay  chimney  does  not  descend  ou 
the  line  of  the  dip,  where  it  may  be  legally  followed  beyond  the  side 
lines,  but  rakes  off  at  a  sharp  angle  and  the  ore  chimney  passes  out 
through  the  plane  of  the  end  lines,  where  the  owner  cannot  follow  it. 
In  such  cases,  he  stands  precisely  where  the  common  law  would  place 
him. 

Again,  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  course,  and  hence  the  dip,  are  not 
discoverable  on  the  surface  where  the  location  was  made,  a  man  lays 
out  the  length  of  his  claim,  as  he  supposes,  on  the  strike  of  the  lode, 
and  draws  his  side  lines  where  he  supposes  the  valuable  deposit  will 
pass  out  of  his  surface,  giving  the  right  to  him  to  follow  it ;  but  ou 
mining  down,  perhaps  for  years,  he  tinds  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  the 
whole  vein,  instead  of  dipping  through  his  side  liiie,  dips  through  the 
end  line,  and  the  courts  have  held  him  to  his  unavoidable  mistake. 

The  existing  law  holds  out  the  conditions  for  obtaining  patents.  Hav- 
ing permitted  an  inception  of  title  dangerously  vitiated  by  acts  of  local 
agents  outside  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  having  permitted  a  lode  loca- 
tion with  its  indefinite  conditions,  having  permitted  the  robbers  and 
blackmailers  to  acquire  a  cheap  and  secure  fighting  title,  the  govern- 
ment then  causes  its  unfortunate  victim  to  set  himself  up  as  a  target 
for  attack  by  advertisement  for  patent,  and  when  attacked  calmly  turns 
its  back  and  permits  him  to  be  dragged  into  the  local  courts. 

In  short,  the  present  law  might  be  fitly  entitled  "An  act  to  cause  the 
government  to  join,  upon  unknown  terms,  with  an  unknown  second 
party,  to  convey  to  a  third  party  an  illusory  title  to  an  indefinite  thing, 
and  encourage  the  subsequent  robbery  thereof." 

Briefly,  miners' laws  and  customs  were  initiated  from  necessity,  and  iu 
the  absence  of  legislation.  They  naturally  dealt  mainly  with  the  min- 
eral to  be  extracted.  The  essence  of  their  laws  related  to  the  lode. 
There  was  room  enough  for  all,  and  the  surface  ground  was  not  regarded 
as  a  definition  of  claim,  but  as  an  easement  for  the  convenient  working 
of  the  mineral  beneath  its  surface. 

As  the  mineral  domain  became  occupied,  conflict  of  locations  natur- 
ally ensued.  The  necessity  for  some  precise  definition  of  rights  then 
followed.  Congress,  however,  simply  acquiesced  in  the  loose  customs 
which  had  sprung  from  the  necessity  of  frontier  explorations  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation.  The  definition  of  rights  and  the  harmonizing  of 
conflicting  and  obscure  customs  were  remitted  to  the  construction  of  the 
courts.  Precisely  as  the  railroad  law  of  the  country  has,  in  the  absence 
of  legislation, ^rown  out  of  the  application  by  the  courts  of  the  law  of 
common  carriers  by  wagon  and  by  boat,  to  the  great  lines  of  railroad 
traffic,  80  the  courts  have  been  compelled  to  apply  the  varying  customs 
of  innumerable  local  districts  to  the  increasing  complications  and  de- 
velopment of  a  national  mining  industry.  It  has  resulted  that  the  sur- 
face location  has  by  construction  become  the  controlling  factor,  and  the 
miner  often  loses  his  lode  when  in  its  course  it  departs  therefrom. 

The  Helen  Tarbut  decision  b^'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  lays  down  the  latest  rule  of  construction.  It  is  not  an  unfair 
criticism  to  say,  that,  by  judicial  construction,  the  old  miners'  theorieiJ 
are,  in  partial  and  fragmentary  form,  being  reduced  to  a  quasi  applica- 
tion of  the  common-law  rule. 

The  commission  has  thought  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Congress 
should  formulate  the  legislation  to  govern  the  changed  conditions  of  au 
occupation  which  has  passed  from  a  frontier  experiment  into  a  national 
industry. 
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If  miniDg  is  to  be  continued  as  an  experiment,  or  for  speculative 
parposes  alone,  an  adherence  to  the  existing  customs  is  desirable.  If  it 
18  to  be  continued  as  a  business,  upon  settled  principles  and  with  ex- 
pectation of  legitimate  returns,  it  should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  formulated  for  the  definition  of  all 
real  property  titles. 

The  insecurity  and  hazard  of  the  first  system  could  be  well  followed 
by  a  continued  relinquishment  of  Federal  control  over  its  own  property, 
both  in  the  inception  of  title  and  in  the  adjustment  of  controversies. 

The  certainty  and  security  of  the  second  system  should  be  maintained 
by  an  assertion  of  the  national  jurisdiction  over  its  own  property  in  all 
staples  of  progress,  until  the  title  is  vested  in  private  ownership. 

In  the  new  law  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable 
body,  we  have  attempted  to  preserve  all  the  valuable  and  practicable 
prorisions  of  the  present  statute,  and  sought  to  cure  all  its  flagrant 
wrongs. 

We  have  protected  the  prospector  for  an  ample  time  to  test  his  dis- 
covery, but  we  have  fixed  a  limit  to  his  possessory  title;  and  thereafter, 
failure  to  tender  purchase  money  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim. 

We  have  in  terms  abolished  all  the  local  organizations  and  regulations, 
reserving  to  the  United  States  full  jurisdiction  over  all  questions,  from 
location  to  patent. 

We  have  repealed  the  lode  location,  and  substituted  the  commou-law 
rule  in  its  stead. 

We  have,  by  a  system  of  official  survey  and  mineral  inspection,  pre- 
vented blackmail  and  robbery,  and  obviated  those  contests  which  ne- 
cessitate the  intervention  of  the  courts  before  patent. 

Providing  thus  for  all  questions  of  legal  principle,  there  is  one  point, 
namely,  the  area  of  the  common-law  claim,  on  which  we  have  made 
no  recommendation.  The  limited  time  allowed  for  our  taking  of  testi- 
mony as  to  this  x)oint  has  left  us  without  a  full  expression  of  popular 
opinion,  and  we  iemit  that  question  to  your  legislative  judgment. 

PRIVATE   LAND   CLAIMS. 

So  far  as  concerns  all  private  laud  claims  situate  in  any  cessions  from 
foreign  governments  outside  of  the  boundaries  covered  by  the  treaty  of 
Gaadalnpe  Hidalgo  and  th^  subsequent  Gadsden  purchase,  the  com- 
mission has  but  one  recommendation  to  submit.  Numerous  acts  of 
Congress  have,  from  1806  to  1872,  inclusive,  granted  indemnity  scrip 
for  confirmed  private  land  claims,  wholly  or  partly  lost  by  non-location, 
or  conflict  with  other  claims,  entries,  or  rights,  or  reduced  by  deficient 
surveys.  3Iost  of  these  acts  were  temporary  or  local,  or  both ;  but  an  act 
of  Coogress,  approved  June  2,  1858  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  II,  pp.  294-5), 
made  general  provision  for  all  claims  confirmed  by  Congress  before 
that  date  and  then  remaining  unsatisfied.  The  ascertainment  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  claims  therein  provided  for  was  placed  within  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  executive  oliicers  of  the  United  States ;  but  as  the  ques- 
^oos  involved  are  purely  legal,  the  commission  recommend  a  transfer 
of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts.  The  General  Land  Office 
woaU  then  be  restricted  to  issuing  such  scrip  only  upon  judicial  con- 
firoatiou.  This  will  not  impair  such  rights  as  may  have  vested  under 
pa«tlaw8,  but  it  will  provide  a  safer  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  as- 
c<*itaiDment.  This  recommendation  is  formulated  in  sections  221  to  223, 
inclusive,  in  the  accompanying  bill. 

The  commission  has  no  recommendations  to  make  concerning  private 
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land  claims  in  that  part  of  the  cessions  from  Mexico  which  fall  within 
the  State  of  Galifornia.  The  laws  governing  the  confirmation  and  tbe 
segregation  of  these  claims  have  been  so  far  executed  that  very  few 
claims  are  unsettled.  So  far  as  we  are  advised,  none  of  these  claims  are 
pending  in  the  courts  upon  the  confirmation  of  title,  and  but  thirty- 
seven  have  not  been  finally  adjudicated  upon  the  question  of  survey. 
Even  as  to  that  limited  number,  most  of  them  have  been  surveyed  by 
the  government,  and  the  questions  incidental  thereto  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  final  settlement.  Whatever  views  we  might  have  desired  to 
submit  if  the  question  was  res  integra^  theie  is  no  subject- matter  to 
which  new  legislation  by  Congress  would  be  applicable. 

Sections  20G  to  219,  inclusive,  of  accompanying  bill  embody  our  recom- 
mendations at  to  the  private  land  claims  within  the  cessions  from  Mex- 
ico by  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  Gadsden  purchase,  but 
exclusive  of  the  State  of  California.  These  sections  are  literal  transcripts 
of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  during  the  present  Congress  by  lion. 
George  F.  Edmunds. 

In  California,  Congress,  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  lcS31,  June  14, 18G0, 
July  1,  1864,  and  July  23,  18GC,  provided -machinery  for  the  ascertain- 
ment and  settlement  of  these  claims  which  has  resulted  in  their  final 
confirmation  or  rejection,  and  in  their  subsequent  segregation  from  tbe 
adjacent  i)ublic  lands.  Questions  of  title  were  settled  by  the  Federal 
courts,  and  authority  to  segregate  claims  judicially  confirmed  was  vested 
in  the  proper  executive  officers  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  remainder  of  the  territory  derived  from  Mexico  a  different 
mode  from  settling  private  laud  claims  was  prescribed.  The  basis  of 
such  settlemeut  is  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  July  22,  1854,  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  to  "ascertain  the  origiu, 
nature,  character,  and  extent  of  all  claims  to  lands  under  tbe  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico/'  and  to  report  his  conclusions 
to  Congress  for  its  direct  action  upon  the  question  of  confirmation  or 
rejection.  'J  he  law  was  singularly  defective  in  machinery  for  its  admin- 
istration, and  it  imposed  no  limitation  of  time  in  the  presentation  of 
claims,  and  no  penalty  for  failure  to  present.  Its  operation  has  been  a 
failure  amounting  to  a  denial  of  justice  both  to  claimants  and  to  tbe 
United  States.  After  the  lajKse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  more  than  one 
thousand  claims  have  been  tiled  with  the  surveyor-general  of  which  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  reported  to  Congress,  and  of  the 
number  reportetl  Congress  has  finally  acted  upon  only  seventy-one. 
Under  the  law,  only  coi>ies  of  the  original  title  papers  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  it  is  not  presumed  that  it^ committees  are  so  constituted 
as  to  make  safe  judicial  findings  upon  the  validity  of  titles  emanating 
from  foreign  governments,  nor  to  measure  the  area  of  claims  whose 
boundaries  rest  exclusively  upon  meager  recital  of  natural  objects  in 
terms  of  very  general  description.  As  a  conse(|uence  the  committees  of 
Congress  have  naturally  been  reluctant  to  act  with  insufficient  data  upon 
questions  which  involved  the  functions  of  the  judge  rather  than  of  the 
legislator,  and  as  these  claims  have  heretofore  pertained  to  a  semi-foreign 
population  in  a  comparatively  unsettled  portion  of  our  Territories,  busi- 
ness of  more  importance  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  has  been 
permitted  to  exclude  these  local  matters  from  regular  consideration.  In 
the  limited  number  of  cases  finally  confirmed.  Congress  has  been  com- 
pelled to  confirm  by  terms  of  general  description,  which  have  usually 
proved  to  include  much  greater  areas  of  land  than  Congress  would  know- 
ingly have  confirmed.  The  established  rule  of  area  under  the  Mexican 
colonization  law  was  a  maximum  of  eleven  leagues  to  a  claimant,  being 
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a  little  less  than  50,000  acres;  bat  as  illastrations  of  the  natural  resalt 
of  coDfirmatioD  without  proper  judicial  inveHtigatiou,  one  confirmation 
bj  Congress  to  two  claimants  has  proved  to  embrace  1,000,000  acres  and 
another  abont  1,800,000  acres. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  States  and  Territories,  containing  these 
treaty  claims,  are  no  longer  on  the  frontier,  and  they  have  ceased  to  be 
populated  exclusively  by  a  foreign  population.  Lines  of  transcontinen- 
tal railroads  are  piercing  them  in  every  direction ;  the  restless  activity 
of  American  civilization  is  spreading  towns  and  farms  over  the  plains, 
and  has  exposed  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  mountains;  emigration  is 
flowing  ID  with  magical  rapidity,  and  industry  and  thrift  are  explor- 
ing every  avenue  for  development  and  investment.  But  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  permanent  growth  lies  the  security  and  certainty  of  land  titles, 
and  no  discassion  is  required  to  prove  tbat  this  is  unattainable  in  com- 
monities,  covered  with  claims  to  title  of  foreign  derivation,  and  of  un- 
ascertained boundaries.  Even  the  government  is  ignorant  of  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  its  public  lands  and  these  treaty  claims,  and 
Queertainty  and  insecurity  taints  the  titles  of  its  purchasers.  The  sec- 
tions proposed  in  our  law  are  intended  to  cure  these  evils,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  practical  and  speedy  mode  of  settling  these  claims  to  title.  The 
eminent  source,  from  wbieh  thu  commission  lias  copied  its  recommenda- 
tion^ inspires  as  with  great  confidence  iu  the  sufiiciency  of  the  remedy 
proposed.  It  is  in  substance,  a  judicial  determination  of  the  validity  of 
the  claims,  with  bar  for  non-presentation  within  a  prescribed  period,  and 
a  compnlsory  segregation  after  coufirmatiou. 

Theexperienceof  California  has,  however,  demontrated  that  in  thelapse 
of  years,  during  which  the  United  States  have  slept  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  these  treaty  obligations,  many  of  these  claims  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  innocent  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration.  Cases  will 
doubtless  occar,  when  the  title  of  their  grantees  will  be  rejected,  or  the 
lands  so  purchased  will  be  excluded  from  the  final  survey  of  the  grant. 
It  was  deemed  simple  justice  to  give  such  grantees  a  preference  right 
toparefaase  from  the  United  States  at  $L25  per  acre,  to  the  extent  of 
their  actual  possession,  according  to  the  lines  of  their  original  purchase, 
and  sectiou  220  is  recommended  to  that  cud.  It  is  simply  a  literal  enact- 
ment as  general  legislation  of  section  7,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
23, 1866,  and  applicable  only  to  California.  It  has  operated  with  extreme 
beneficence  iu  the  State,  and  its  prlucii>le  should  be  equally  applied  to 
any  other  locality,  wherein  the  same  conditions  exist. 

STATE   SELECTIONS. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  September  .t,  1841,  granted  to  named 

States  and  to  '^  each  new  State,  that  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  into 

the  Union,"  500,000  acres  of  laud  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

All  other  grants  of  public  laud  to  States  were  either  restricted  to  States 

in  the  Union,  or  were  contained  iu  the  enabling  acts  of  the  several 

States,  or  in  special  grants.    Nevertheless,  controversies  have  arisen 

before  the  executive  department  as  to  the  right  of  new  States  to 

gants,  which  were  in  express  terms  restricted  to  States  in  the  Union 

^dateof  the  granting  act;  as,  for  illustration,  the  swamp  grant.    Such 

chins  have  been  uniformly  denied,  but  as  the  denial  rests  upon  executive 

decision  it  was  deemed  wise  to  recommend  a  direct  expression  of  the 

legislative  intent.    Section  224  is  purposed  to  that  end,  and  is  in  accord 

with  the  decisions  of  the  executive  department.    It  leaves  to  Congress 

the  determination  of  the  grants,  to  which  States  hereafter  admitted 

i^hall  be  entitled. 
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Section  225  re-enacts  the  rule  of  indemnity  fixed  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  20,  1826,  and  which  has  since  prevailed  without  amend- 
ment. 

Section  226  is  recommended  to  cover  omissions  and  defects  in  exist- 
ing legislation  governing  the  conveyance  of  title  to  the  States  in  the 
matter  of  their  several  grants  of  land  from  the  United  States.  The 
General  Land  Office  has  always  denied  its  power  to  issue  patents  for 
land  except  when  thereunto  specifically  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress. 
When  named  tracts  were  granted,  like  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
section  grant  for  public  schools,  no  evidence  of  title  whatsoever  was 
given  to  State.    The  granting  act  passed  the  title  propria  rigore. 

When  the  grant  was  to  be  taken  by  selection,  the  practice  grew 
up  of  preparing  lists  of  such  selections  for  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  originals  thereof  were  retained  (in  the 
General  Land  Office,  but  without  record;  and  copies  thereof  were 
transmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  States  interested.  Such  States  re- 
ceived no  other  evidence  of  title  from  the  government.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  system  became  so  apparent,  and  yet  it  had  by  lapse  of 
time  become  so  general,  that  by  act  of  August  3,  1854,  Congress  pre- 
scribed that  such  lists  should  be  construed  to  convey  the  fee  simple 
title,  but  with  the  limitation  that  '^  where  lands  embraced  in  such  lists 
are  not  of  the  character  embraced  by  such  acts  of  Congress,  and  are 
not  intended  to  be  granted  thereby,  said  lists,  so  far  as  these  lands 
are  concerned,  shall  be  perfectly  null  and  void,  and  no  right,  title,  claim, 
or  interest  shall  be  conveyed  thereby .''  This  provision  has  alwa^'s  been 
embarrassing.  It  taints  State  titles  with  a  supposed  infirmity,  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  lapse  of  time.  No  good  reason  is  apparent  why  the 
executive  should  not  be  required  to  ascertain  that  the  State  is  entitled 
to  lands  before  the  fee  should  be  conveyed  from  the  United  States ;  nor 
when  the  conveyance  is  made,  why  it  should  not  be  in  the  ordinary  form 
by  patent  to  be  made  of  proper  record.  It  woald^iuvolve  too  much  oat- 
lay  for  clerical  service  to  reform  this  as  to  past  certifications;  but  the 
commission  recommend  that  the  evil  be  cured  for  the  future.  This 
anomalous  form  of  listing  without  record  has  heretofore,  in  connection 
with  other  causes,  led  to  careless  adjustments  of  these  grants,  whereby 
it  has  resulted  in  one  State  at  least  that  illegal  certifications  have  been 
made  and  in  excess  of  the  grants.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have 
thus  been  nominally  conveyed  to  the  State,  for  which  there  was  no 
authority  of  law.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Moore  vs. 
Bobbins  denied  the  power  of  the  executive  to  issue  a  second  patent 
until  the  outstanding  deed  should  have  been  judicially  avoided.  This 
decision  has  been  construed  by  the  Interior  Department  to  apply  to  these 
State  certifications.  It  results  that  whilst  the  holders  of  these  State 
list«  have  no  valid  title,  they  are  excluded  from  acquiring  in  some  other 
form  valid  title  from  the  United  States,  and  the  operation  of  the  public- 
land  laws  are  suspended  as  to  these  lands  thus  unlawfully  listed.  They 
are  suspended  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  awaiting  a  suit  to  determine  their 
patent  in  validity,  which  suit  the  United  States  can  alone  bring,  but 
with  great  expense  and  delay.  The  second  proviso  to  section  226  vests 
the  General  Land  Office  with  clear  power  to  adjust  this  matter,  and,  iu 
the  absence  of  valid  adverse  rights,  gives  a  preference  right  of  purchase 
from  the  United  States  to  innocent  porchasers  under  color  of  title  from 
such  illegal  certifications.  The  provision  is  confidently  recommended 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Land  Office  as  a  satisfactory  and 
equitable  solution  of  a  vexed  question,  affecting  large  bodies  of  the 
public  lands. 
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BOUNTY  LANDS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  laws  governiug  this  title  relate  exclasively  to  the 
past,  and  effect  in  fatare  only  the  adjustment  of  rights  heretofore  ac- 
crued, tbe  comoiission  has  not  proposed  auy  change  in  the  existing 
latr,  as  foQud  in  chapter  10  of  title  32  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

The  importance  of  the  mining  debris  qaestion  is  set  forth  in  the  testi- 
loooy  accompanying  this  report.    It  will  appear  therefrom  that  a  serions 
aod  increasing  condict  exists  in  California  upon  this  subject  between 
tbe  miners  and  the  agriculturists.    It  would  also  seem  to  be  a  question 
failiDg  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  Congressional  action.    The  United  « 
States  still  own  forty  per  cent,  of  the  lands  in  that  iState,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  contain  minerals.    Facilities  for  running  off  their  tailings 
are  indisiiensable  to  the  successful  working  of  these  mines ;  and  the 
government  could  scarcely  expect  to  sell  the  same  to  purchasers,  and  yet 
deny  the  necessary  conveniences  for  their  operation.    But  it  is  claimed 
thai  such  unrestrained  debris  facilities  destroys  the  agricultural  lands 
OD  tbe  lower  portions  of  the  streams,  and  that  by  the  shoaling  of  rivers' 
and  hays  navigation  is  being  destroye<l  and  commerce  restricted.    It 
shonld  be  satisfactorily  determined  whether  these  allegations  of  fact 
are  true ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  an   appropriate  and  just  remedy 
This  commission  has  enjoyed  neither  the  requisite  time  nor  facilities  for 
aa  intelligent  solution  of  this  important  question  ;  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  it  falla  within  our  jurisdiction.    But  it  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
fatote  diapoaition  of  tbe  public  domain  in  mineral  localities,  and  it  is  of 
sQch  growing  ioiportanoeythat  we  feel  warranted  in  reoommending  tbe 
creation  of  a  properly-organized  commission,  clothed  with  authority  to 
aseertain  the  fact«,  and  to  propose  to  Clongress  an  adequate  remedy  for 
any  evils  tbey  may  iiml  to  exist,  which  shall  settle  this  vexed  question 
witli  eveo-haoded  justice  to  all  parties  interested. 

Sections  260  to  262,  inclusive,  are  literal  enactments  of  the  existing 
law. 

Section  263  is  a  condensation  of  sections  2369,  2371,  and  2372  of  the 
Revised  Statutes ;  and  section  264  is  a  substitute  for  Revised  Statutes 
2370.  It  adds  to  existing  law  the  authority  to  reissue  patents,  ^*  when 
neoessary  or  proper,  to  correct  errors  in  description,  or  in  names  of  par- 
tiefi,  or  in  other  material  particulars.^  It  seems  singular  that  no  such 
antiiority  has  heretofore  existed,  and  its  absence  has  been  a  serious  em- 
barramment  to  the  Land  Department  and  an  annoyance  to  patentees. 

Section  265  prescribes  a  method  of  fixing,  under  our  proposed  system 
of  classification,  the  price  for  sale  of  released  reservation  lands. 

Sections  266  to  268,  inclusive,  cover  the  matter  of  repaying  purchase 
money  where  the  United  States  refuse  to  convey  to  the  purchaser.  We 
bare  put  the  matter  upon  the  broad  proposition  that  when  the  govern- 
oeot  refuses  to  give  the  citizen  an  equivalent  for  his  purchase  money,  it 
f^oM  be  refunded  to  him,  and  the  parties  to  the  canceled  contract  be 
pvtback  exactly  into  their  original  position.  The  appropriation  for  this 
pvpose  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  treated  as  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation, bnt  a  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  throws 
thttedaims  into  a  class  requiring  specific  appropriations  from  Congress, 
vhiek  will  lapse  at  tbe  expiration  of  two  years.  No  good  reason  is  ap- 
par^it  why  the  goverment  should  seek  to  retain  money  never  belonging 
to  it,  nor  to  embarrass  its  prompt  return  with  narrow  construction,  nor 
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the  necessity  for  special  legislation  in  each  case.    The  occurrence  of 
such  cases  could  not  be  anticipated  by  executive  officers,  and  hence 
they  could  not  be  embraced  in  annual  estimates.     We  have,  therefore,  ' 
sought  to  put  this  matter  wbere  it  has  stood  tor  more  than  fifty  years, 
by  declaring  it  to  be  a  permanent  specific  appropriation.  • 

Section  2G9  provides  equitable  relief  for  settlers  to  whom  the  United 
States  has  sold  lands  at  the  doable  minimum  price  on  the  assumption 
of  their  being  within  the  lateral  limits  of  railroad  grants.  It  subsequently 
proves  that  said  grant  is  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-construction  ;  or  by 
change  of  location,  or  by  more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  withdrawal, 
it  transpires  that  the  lands  thus  sold  were  not  within  said  limits,  and 
became  properly  snbject  to  sale  at  the  single  minimum  price.  In  such 
cases,  the  United  States  have  failed  to  give  the  settler  the  promised 
.equivalent  for  his  excess  payment,  and  in  some  form  he  is  entitled  to 
equitable  satisfaction.  Various  modes  of  adjustment  have  heretofore 
been  proposed  to  Congress,  the  most  favored  being  by  way  of  indemnity 
scrip,  or  tbe  right  to  locate,  witbout  oc^iupation,  an  equivalent  area  of 
single  minimum  lands.  The  commission  believe  that  the  scrip  policy 
is  vicious  both  in  theory  and  practice;  and  we  have  preferred  to  recom- 
mend the  ordinary  business  mode  of  refunding  to  the  settler  the  excess 
payments  erroneously  exacted  from  him.  The  excess  money  was  paid 
by  the  settler  under  an  assumed  state  of  facts  which  prove  not  to  exist. 
Tbe  government  simply  returns  it  to  him,  as  having  been  exacted  with- 
out consideration. 

Section  270  is  the  present  law. 

Section  271  provides  a  mode  for  absorbing  outstanding  land  scrip. 
The  commission  respectfully  calls  tbe  attention  of  Congress  to  the  dan- 
gerous and  unwise  practice  which  has  heretoforeprevailed  of  authorizing 
the  issue  of  scrip  locatable  upon  the  public  domain.  These  are  usually 
in  satisfaction  of  equitable  land  claims  against  the  United  States,  which 
the  government  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  satisfy  in  place.  If  the  claim 
is  just,  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  money  equivalent;  and  the  govern- 
ment should  not  resort  to  a  compromise  payment  in  land  scrip,  which 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  claimant,  and  which  complicates  other  public 
land  titles  with  the  incubus  of  unknown  and  speculative  floats.  We  are, 
however,  confronted  with  tbe  fact  tbat,  more  or  less  of  this  scrip  is  out- 
standing, and  has  passed  under  the  faith  of  existing  legislation  into  the 
hands  of  innocent  purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Our  recom- 
mendation is  to  devote  the  arable  lands  exclusively  to  homesteads,  and 
abolish  the  pre  emption  law  and  the  cash  commutation  privilege.  But 
under  existing  laws  this  outstanding  scrip  is  mainly  usable  in  paying 
for  pre  einptions  and  commuted  bomesteads.  To  extend  simple  justice 
to  its  purchasers,  section  271  makes  it  locatable  within  two  years  from 
passage  of  this  act  upon  lands  of  similar  class  to  which  it  was  hereto- 
fore applicable. 

Sections  272  and  273  are  intended  to  meet  a  great  defect  in  present 
legislation,  and  to  destroy  the  ability  of  trespassers  to  practically  suspend 
by  their  unlawful  occupation  the  operation  of  tbe  public  land  laws. 
They  are  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  tbe  proposed  settlement  laws, 
which  require  that  persons,  claiming  title  or  control  of  public  lands, 
shall  perfect  by  some  prescribed  act  tb  ir  possessory  or  other  claims  of 
title;  and  that  their  refusal  or  omission  so  to  do  shall  not  lock  up  tbe 
public  domain  against  other  lawful  claimants.  Tbe  decisions  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  in  Atherton  vs.  Fowler  (6  Otto,  573),  and  in  Ilosmer  r*. 
Wallace  (7  Otto,  575),  have  pointed  out  tbe  infirmity  of  tbe  present  si»t- 
tlement  laws;  and  these  sections  are  designed  to  provide  an  adeq^:ate 
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remedy  against  the  continued  absorption  of  the  pablic  lands  by  the 
mere  fact  of  illegal  occupation. 

Section  274  and  the  first  part  of  section  275  are  re-enactments  of  the 
present  law.  The  latter  part  of  275  reserves,  in  call  lands  hereafter 
sokl  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  an  easement  to  the  pablic  for 
bi<?favays.  The  method  of  declaring  the  easement  is  left  to  local  discre- 
tion and  legislation;  but  the  reservation  is  deemed  wise,  as  it  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  locking  up  of  water  fronts  on  inland  streams,  and  ob- 
struction to  parties  owning  back  lands  from  getting  out  timber.  A 
ftimilar  reservation  is  found  in  the  Canada  land  laws,  except  that  it  is 
dedned  by  a  prescribed  width  on  the  section  lines.  But  the  topographi- 
cal featnres  of  the  conntry  may  make  a  highway  on  any  given  line  im- 
practicable, and  we  have,  therefore,  simply  reserved  the  easement  and 
left  its  application  to  local  necessity. 

Section  276  is  intended  to  bting  special  rights  of  way  to  railroads, 
and  which  have  not  as  yet  been  utilized,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
general  act  of  March  3,  1875  Congress  has  heretofore  made  some  spe- 
cial grants  of  this  character,  without  requiring  any  definition  of  the 
right  of  way,  either  by  the  filing  of  maps  with  the  Interior  Department, 
or  by  location  npon  the  earth's  surface.  In  a  general  way,  they  are 
claimed  to  lie  easements  during  the  life  of  the  statute,  locatable  at 
pleasure,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  throughout  the  general  sec- 
tion of  conntrj  which  the  road  pretends  to  occupy  with  its  local  charter. 
The  section  suggested  will  put  these  roads  in  the  general  requirement 
to  give  precision  by  location  and  to  give  notice  to  the  public  by  the 
filing  of  their  maps  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Section  277  provides  for  an  exchange  and  consolidation,  under  proper 
conditions,  of  certain  lands  held  by  corporations  under  Congressional 
grants.  The  provision  is  recommended  as  being  ot  great  advantage  in 
aiding  irrigation  projects,  and  in  facilitating  actual  settlement  under 
tbe  homestead,  colony,  and  other  settlement  laws. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON. 

CLARENCE  KING. 

A.  T.  BRITTON. 

THOMAS  DONALDSON. 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  February  25, 1880. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  me,  on  the  21st  instant^  by  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell,  a  member  of  the  Public  Land  Commission  appomted  un- 
d«  the  sundiy  civil  appropriation  act  of  8d  March  last  (20  Stat.,  394), 
in  which  he  suggests  certain  amendments  to  the  preliminary  report  of 
said  commission,  submitted  by  me  to  Congress  tliis  day,  thereby  quali- 
iying,  in  some  respects,  his  approval  thereof. 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary. 
The  Hon.  The  Speaker 

Of  the  House  of  Representatires, 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Public  Land  Commission, 
Washington^  D.  C.  February  21, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  qualify  my  approval  of  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Commission,  and  accompanying  draft  of  bill,  as  follows : 

It  is  recommended  that  section  151  of  chapter  IX  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "  by  the  person  conducting  the  same''  •  •  • 
^or  to,"  and  adding  a  new  clause  to  the  section.  As  thus  amended  it 
wiUiead: 

SxcnoN  151.  The  right  to  the  use  of  water  on  any  tract  of  irrigable  land  shall  depend 
OD  honaJLde  prior  appropriation ;  and  snch  right  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  water 
actually  appropriated  and  necessarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion ;  and  all  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  appropriation  and  use,  to- 
gether with  the  wat«r  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  water  supply  upon  the 
public  lands  and  not  navigable,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation 
and  use  of  the.pnblic  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  subject  to 
eziatiDg  rijghts. 

The  right  of  way  for  the  construction  on  the  public  lands  of  canals  and  other 
hydranlie  works  ne^cessary  for  irrigation  is  hereby  established ;  but  whenever  any 
peiMD  in  the  construction  of  such  canals  or  hydraulic  works  injures  or  damages  an- 
other settler  on  the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  iinury  or  damage  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  nec- 
^asaiy  legislation  by  Congress,  the  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may  enact 
la^s  and  prescribe  rules  relating  to  the  easements  necessary  for  irrigation. 

It  is  also  recommendeil  that  section  103  of  chapter  XII  be  amemded 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  agricultural  "•••<*  or  other, "  and  in- 
serting after  the  word  "mining"  the  conjunction  '^or."  As  thus 
amended  the  section  will  read : 

^^cnoif  193.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
niiniag  or  manufacturing  nnrposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  by  tne  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the 
posscsBois  and  owners  of  snch  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
•ame,  and  the  ri^ht  of  wav  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes 
berein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed ;  but  whenever  any  person  in  the  con- 
•truction  of  any  ditch  or  canal  injures  or  damages  the  i)Ossession  of  any  settler  on  the 
public  domain  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
ifijnrsd  for  such  iigury  or  damage. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  prevent  the  severance  of  water 
pvopeny  from  land  property,  and  to  provide  that  the  right  to  use  the 
valer  for  irrigation  purposes  shall  inhere  in  the  land  and  pass  with  the 
titkto  the  land  on  condition  of  continuous  use,  and  to  prevent  a  state 
of  affiiirs  under  which  all  of  the  agriculture  of  the  vast  area  where  irri- 
gation is  necessary  would  be  subject  and  tributary  to  a  few  stock  com- 
poiiies  owning  the  water. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  new  section  be  added  to  chapter  X^ 
following  immediately  ui>on  section  154,  as  follows : 
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SbOTIox  — .  In  tihe  lands  Mtenfled  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  all  sabter- 
Tanaaa  ittiaiD^  property,  aud  rights  for  minioig  purposes,  are  hereby  severed  fiom  the 
surface  property  and  rights  for  pasturage  purposes,  and  wheoeTer  the  sulfaoe  prop- 
erty-ana  nights  fbr  pastars^  ptirposes  to  any  tract  of  land  have  fiaised  frttm  Hie  gor< 
erasiieiit  omltor  the  provisioDs  of  {his«ct,  mibterFanean  firoperty  mvi.  Hghte  ^r  nruia^ 
pncposes  tberein  may  be  acquired  under  tlie  sroviskMis  of  the  tweliUi  cha^^er  of  tins 
«ct,  and  in  absence  of  necessary  legislatioii  by  Congress  the  local  Ic^slatnre  ef  any 
State  or  territory  may  provide  rules  for  discovering  and  wotking  sncti  mines  iuTolv- 
ing  essettnents,  drainage,  and  other  means  necessary  tu  t^ir  oonpltfte  development. 

In  every,  patent  issued  for  pasturage  land  under  the  provisionR  of  this 
chapter  there  shall  be  inserted  the  following  clause : 

Except  and  excluding  from  these  presents  all  subterranean  property  richts  in  any 
mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coal,  iron,  or  other  valnaMe  mtoersl 
deposit ;  and  the  property  conveyed  in  this  patent  shall  be  atn'iettt  to  the  easements 
necessaiy  for  discovering  and  working  mines  therein,  and  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  the  local  legislature  of  the  Sta*e  or  Territory  in  which  the  above- 
described  land  is  aitnate  may  provide  rules  for  exploring  and  prospectine  thereon, 
and  for  the  working  of -mines  therein  involving  easements,  drainage,  and  otner  means 
necessary  to  discovery  and  development. 

In  every  patent  for  mineral  land  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  shall  be  inserted  the  following  clause : 

Except  and  excluding  from  these  presents  all  surface  property  rights ;  provided 
that  there  shall  be  dominant  in  tlie  property  conveyed  in  this  patent  the  easeraento 
on  the  surface  wropert^v  necessary  for  discovering  and  workinff  nnes  tbevein,  and  in 
the  aiisonoe  of  legislation  by  Coi^sress  the  local  legislatnre  of  ttie  StsAe  or  Texriisry 
in  which  the  above-described  land  is  situate  may  provide  rules  for  exploring  and  pro- 
specting for  mines  thereon,  and  for  working  of  'mines  therein,  involving  easements, 
4j*aimige,  and  other  means  -necessary  to  discoviery  and  ^veiopme^. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  lands  in  the  trestem  portion  (^the  United 
States  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  other  ores  of  like  geological  occurrence, 
are  covered  with  forests,  and  hence  are  both  timber  and  mineral  lands. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  the  tentative  bill  for  the  tale  of  Hie  tiaber, 
the  fee  of  the  land  to  remain  in  the  government,  and  sndi  hmds  are 
held  free  to  exploration  and  acquirement  of  title  as  mineral  lands.  The 
other  oae-half  of  these  mineral  lands  are  also  paaturage  lands.  It  is 
believed  that  the  euaotmeiit  of  the  pasturage  law  as  reeonmended  by 
the  CO  mmission,  without  the  amendment  above  indicated,  wtmld  result  in 
passing  a  large  amount  of  mineral  lands  into  the  hands  of  people  en- 
gaged in  pasturage  industries,  and  thus  the  mining  industry  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  greatly  retarded.  The  pasturage  homestead  is  aeoessarily 
v«ry  large,  aaul  as  it  is  given  to  the  settler  he  should  not  consider  it  a 
hardship  if  the  mines  eontaiaed  therein  are  severed  from  his  ownership. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  all  the  coal 
lands  of  tlie  western  portion  of  the  United  States  are  situate  in  lands 
iMdongiog  to  the  dass  designated  in  the  tentative  bill  as  past-urage 
lands.  It  has  been  reoommended  that  <^e  ooal  laads  be«eld  at  ten 
dollars  per  acre ;  but  in  the  pasturage  homestead  act  tities  can  be  ac- 
quired to  four  sections  of  pasturage  land  at  a  nominal  price,  and  such 
hunds  «i^t  and  would  be  defined  properly  as  ooal  lands ;  that  is.  they 
would  contRiin  beds  of  «aal  ^t  cottiHMmal  v«lae.  The  paetuiafe  home- 
stead act,  without  the  amendment  proposed,  would  defeat  the  measure 
designed  to  secure  the  sale  of*  the  coal  lands  at  ten  AoHarsper  anre. 

I  wouhl  respectfully  request  that  these  «ruggestions  fsr  anuendmeats 
be  trsBBmittod  to  Oongress. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  eervant, 

J.  W. 

The  Hon.  the  SscftBi^ABT  of  frcns  IirrsnioR, 

WcLshinfft&ny  2>.  0. 
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AX  ACT  to  provide  for  the  survey  aud  disposal  of  Iho  public  lands  of  tbc  Ui»ited  States* 

Be  il  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled,  viz : 

CHAPTKR  I. 

Tu::  cii:Ni:uAL  lanui  office. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shiill,  in  bis  discretion,  ex- 
ercise supervisory  powers  over  the  administration  of  all  hiws  concerning 
tbepablie  lauds,  including  mines,  and  over  the  survej-  and  patenting  of 
priTate  land  claioiK. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Commis- 
Bionerof  the  General  Land  Office,  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  aud  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  perform 
or  direct  sabject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all 
eiecQtlve  acts  appertaining  to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  anywise  respecting  such  public  lands^  and 
also  sach  as  relate  to  private  claims  of  land,  and  the  issuing  of  patents 
for  all  grants  of  land  under' the  authority  of  the  Government;  and  in 
Bach  roatine  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  his  subordinates  by  the  Com- 
missioner their  orders  shall  be  considered  as  emanating  from  him^  and 
shall  have  fall  force  and  effect  as  such. 

Sec.  4.  All  returns  relative  to  the  public  lands,  and  all  official  infor- 
mation or  reports  from  officers  in  the  public  land  service,  shall  be  made  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  or  to  such  officer  as  be  may 
direct,  and  all  the  duties  of  said  officers  shall  be  performed  under  his 
antbority  and  direction  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  audit  and  settle  all 
public  accounts  relative  to  the  public  lands ;  and  upon  the  settlement 
of  aoy  such  accoant,  he  shall  certify  the  balance,  and  transmit  the  ac- 
count, with  the  vouchers  and  certificate,  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasory,  for  his  examination  and  decision  thereon. 

8£C.  5.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall,  when  re- 
quired by  the  President,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  make  a  plat  of 
any  land  surveyed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  aud  give 
snch  information  respecting  the  public  lands,  and  concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office  as  shall  be  directed. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  retain  the 
charge  of  the  seal  heretofore  adopted  for  the  office,  which  may  continue 
^•0  be  used,  and  of  the  records,  books,  papers  and  other  property  apper- 
taioing  to  the  office. 

Bec.  7.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  authorized  to 
dwideupon  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  as  recognized  in  courts  of 
^qoity,  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  settled  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  hterior,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Commissioner  conjointly, 
consistently  with  such  principles,  all  cases  of  suspended  entries  of  or 
locations  upon  public  lands,  which  have  arisen  in  the  General  Land  Of- 
fiee  since  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  1856,  as  well  as  all  cases  of  a 
fimilar  kind  Tvhich  may  hereafter  occur,  embracing  as  well  locations 
H.  Ex.  46 IV  xLix 
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with  warrants  or  scrip  as  ordinary  entries  or  sales,  and  indading  home- 
stead entries  and  pre-emption  locations,  and  cases  where  the  law  has  been 
snbstantially  complied  with,  and  the  error  or  informality  arose  from  ig- 
norance, accident,  or  mistake,  which  is  satisfactorily  explained;  and  the 
said  Oommissioner  shall  adjadge  upon  which  of  snch  cases  patents 
shall  issne. 

Seo.  8.  Every  snch  adjudication  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  acting  as  a  board,  and  shall 
operate  only  to  divest  the  United  States  of  the  title  to  lands  embraced 
thereby,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  conflicting  claimants. 

Sbo.  9.  The  Commissioner  is  directed  to  report  to  Congress,  at  the 
first  session  after  any  such  adjudications  have  been  made,  a  list  of  the 
same,  under  the  classes  prescribed  by  law,  with  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  each  case  was  determined. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  arrange  his  decisions  into  two 
classes;  the  first  class^  to  embrace  all  such  cases  of  equity  as  may  be 
finally  confirmed  by  the  board,  and  the  second  class  to  embrace  all  such 
cases  as  the  board  reject  and  decide  to  be  invaliil. 

Seo.  11.  For  all  lands  covered  by  claims  which  are  placed  in  the  first 
class,  patents  shall  issue  to  the  claimants;  and  all  lands  embraced  bj 
claims  placed  in  the  second  class,  shall,  ipsofactOj  revert  to  and  become 
part  of  the  public  domain,  to  be  thereafter  subject  to  disposition  as 
other  lands  of  similar  classification. 

Seo.  12.  Where  patents  have  been  already  issued  on  entries  or  loca- 
tions, which  are  confirmed  by  the  ofilcers  who  are  constituted  the  Board 
of  Adjudication,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  upon  the 
canceling  of  the  outstanding  patent,  is  authorized  to  issne  a  new  patent, 
on  such  confirmation^  to  the  person  who  made  the  entry  or  location,  his 
heirs  or  assigns. 

Seo.  13.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Oeneral  Land  Office,  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  such  duties  in  the  ezeoution  of  the  public  land 
laws  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laod 
Office,  or  by  law,  and  who  shall  act  as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  or  during  any  vacancy  in  that 
office. 

Seo.  14.  There  shall  be  in  the  General  Land  Office  an  officer  called 
the  Becorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  salary  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  said  Recorder,  or  during  any  temporary  vacancy  in  said 
office,  the  duties  thereof  shall  be  performed  by  a  chief  of  division  in  the 
General  Land  Office,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  thereof. 

Seo.  15.  All  patents  issuing  from  the  General  Land  Office  shall  be  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
countersigned  by  the  Eecorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  shall 
be  recorded  in  that  office  in  books  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Seo.  16.  The  President  is  authorized  to  designate  from  time  to  time 
one  or  more  clerks  of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  sign  in  his  name  and  for  him  the 
patents  for  lands  sold  or  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

Seo.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Becorder  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Commissioner,  to  certify  and 
affix  the  seal  of  the  office  to  all  patents  for  public  lands,  or  private 
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IftBd  claiins,  and  to'aUend  to  the  coireet  engrossing,  recording,  and  trans- 
niaiion  of  such  patents*  He  shall  prepare  alphabetical  indexes  of  the 
aauMS  of  patentees  and  of  persons  entitled  to  patents,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare and  certify  snch  copies  and  exemplifications  of  matters  on  file  or 
leooided  in  the  General  Land  Office  as  ttie  Uommissioner  may  from  time 
to  time  direct,  or  as  may  be  anthorized  by  law. 

Sko.  is.  Whenever  any  person  applies  to  the  (General  Land  Office  for 
•opies  of  records,  books  or  papers  filed  and  remaining  therein,  in  any- 
wise  aflbeting  titles  or  claims  of  title  under  the  pnblic  land  laws  or  treaty 
irtipiilatiKMH,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Laiid  Office  to  furnish  snch  copies,  authenticated  under  the  hand  of  the 
SeosrAer  and  the  seal  of  the  office  for  the  person  so  applying,  upon  the 
p^HMBt  by  saeii  person  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  hundred  words, 
and  of  two  dollars  for  copies  of  township  plats  or  diagrams,  and  the 
sdoal  oost  of  the  preparation  of  copies  of  plats  larger  than  township 
plats,  with  an  additioDal  sum  of  one  dollar  for  the  Recorder's  certificate 
it  Tenfloation  with  the  General  Land  Office  sral ;  and  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  office  shall  be  designated  by  the  Oommissioner  as  the 
Beoeiving  Clerk,  and  the  amounts  so  received  shall,  under  the  direction 
sf  the  Oommissioner,  be  paid  into  the  Treasury ;  but  fees  shall  not  be 
demanded  for  such  authenticated  copies  as  may  be  required  by  the  offi- 
cers of  any  branch  of  the  Government,  nor  for  such  unverified  copies 
18  the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion  may  deem  proper  to  furnish. 
Oopies  of  any  documents,  records,  boobs  or  papers  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  certified  by  the  Becorder  under  the  seal  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  or,  when  the  Becorder  is  absent,  or  his  office  is  temporarily  vacant, 
hy  Uie  officer  acting  as  Becorder  for  the  time,  shall  be  evidence  equally 
with  the  originals. 

Beg.  19.  There  shall  be  in  the  General  Land  Office  a  principal  clerk 
of  surveys,  who  shall  have  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing, and  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  shall 
assist  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  surveying 
duties  herein  devolved  upon  that  officer,  and  so  far  as  he  may  be  thereto 
anthorized  by  said  Commissioner  his  orders  and  acts  shall  be  deemed  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner. 

Sbc.  20.  That  from  and  after 

all  other  officers, 
derks,  and  employees  in  the  General  Land  Office  shall  be  as  follows : 

A  chief  clerk,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

A  solicitor,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

jBTinechiefsof  divisions,  who  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

One  chief  draughtsman,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Ten  assistant  chiefs  of  division,  who  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Kfkeeo  clerks,  at  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  each. 

Ihirty-flve  clerks,  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  each. 

Torty  clerks,  at  fourteen  hundrad  dollars  a  year  each. 

Kily  clerks,  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  each. 

Ta  draughtsmen,  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  each. 

Tirenty  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  each. 

Ten  copyists,  at  a  salary  each  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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Two  packers,  at  a  salary  each  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year. 

A  chief  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year. 

Nine  assistant  messengers,  at  a  salary  each  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a  year. 

Twelve  laborers,  at  a  salary  each  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
a  year. 

And  said  other  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  nominatioil  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Seo.  21.  That  all  offices  heretofore  authorized  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  but  not  specifically  provided  for  by  this  law,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  abolished. 

Seo.  22.  The  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office 
are  prohibited  from  directly  or  indirectly  purchasing,  or  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  oF,  any  of  the  public  land ;  and  any  person  who 
violates  this  section  shall  forthwith  be  removed  from  his  office. 


CHAPTER  IL 

APPEALS. 


Seo.  23.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the 
decisions,  orders*  or  acts  of  his  subordinate  officers  shall  be  exercised 
by  claimants  only  in  the  events  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  specified. 

Seo.  24.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  .Office  from  the  decisions,  orders,  or  acts  of  his  subordinate  officen 
shall  be  exercised  by  claimants  only  in  the  events  and  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 

Seo.  25.  Any  decision,  order,  or  official  act  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  any  party  having  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  affected  thereby:  Providedj  That  notice  of  intention  to  so  appeal 
be  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  within  ninety  days 
after  date  of  such  decision,  order,  or  official  act :  And  provided  further, 
That  said  appeal  be  thereafter  perfected  and  prosecuted  according  to 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose 
duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  prescribe  and  publish  such  regulations.  Upon 
failure  to  file  such  notice  of  intention  within  said  ninety  days,  no  right 
of  appeal  shall  thereafter  exist;  and  in  the  event  of  such  seasonabto 
filing,  upon  failure  to  perfect  and  prosecute  said  appeal  according  to 
the  regulations  previously  prescribed  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
'  the  Interior,  said  appeal  shall  be  dismissed. 

Seo.  26.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  each 
week  print  copies  of  such  laws,  decisions,  regulations,  and  circulars  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  public;  and  he  shall  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  same  each  week  to  the  several  district  land  officers 
and  the  surveyors  general,  who  shall  be  required  to  post  the  same  con- 
spicuously in  their  several  offices  for  the  convenient  use  and  examina- 
tion of  the  public.  Said  publication  is  hereby  declared  to  be  competent 
evidence  of  the  several  decisions,  regulations,  and  circulars  in  all  the 
courts  and  public  offices  of  the  United  States  without  further  proof 
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or  aatheDticatioii  thereof;  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Gommissioner  to  any  person  applying  therefor  upon  payment  of  the 
costs  with  twenty-five  per  centum  added. 

Skc.  27.  Any  decision,  order,  or  official  act  of  any  officer  subordinate 
to  tbe  CommissioDer  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  said  Commissioner  by  any  party  having  a  bona  fiie  inter- 
est in  the  subject-matter  affected  thereby :  Provided^  That  notice  of  in- 
tention to  so  appeal  be  filed  with  the  said  subordinate  officer  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  decision,  order,  or  official  act:  And^^ro- 
videi  further  J  That  said  appeal  be  thereafter  perfected  and  prosecuted 
aceordlng  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Gommissioner  of  the 
GoDeral  Land  Office,  whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  prescribe  and 
paUisfa  snch  regulations.    Upon  failure  to  file  such  notice  of  intention 
within  said  thirty  days  after  notice,  no  right  of  appeal  shall  thereafter 
6X18^;  and  apou  failure,  after  such  seasonable  filing,  to  comply  with 

the  regulations  previously  prescribed  and  published  by  the  Secretary 

o(  the  Interior,  the  appeal  shall  be  dismissed. 
Sec.  2S»  When  a  party  entitled  to  take  an  appeal,  as  hereinbefore 

prorided,  is  an  infant,  insane  person,  or  imprisoned,  such  appeal  may 

be  token  within  the  time  heretofore  prescribed,  exclusive  of  the  term 

of  mch  disability. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BUBVEYS  AND  SUEVEYOES. 

8ec.  29.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  direct 
and  superintend  the  making  of  all  surveys  connected  with  the  public 
\xxA  system  and  all  matters  relating  thereto. 

He  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  the  use,  by  Surveyors  General 
and  their  deputies,  of  snch  instruments  as  he  may  deem  best  to  secure 
ecoDomy  and  accuracy  in  tbe  execution  of  tbe  surveys,  and  to  adopt 
such  methods  of  monumentation  and  marking  of  lines  on  the  ground  as 
he  may  deem  best  to  secure  the  permanency  of  such  monuments  and 
marks  and  their  most  ready  and  certain  identification. 

He  shall  cause  the  surveys  to  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  determine 
under  what  class  the  several  tracts  surveyed  shall  be  placed,  and  tbe 
plats  to  be  so  constructed,  and  tbe  field  notes  to  be  so  prepared,  as  to 
exhibit  tbe  character  of  the  lands  and  tbe  facts  necessary  for  their 
proper  dassification. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  General 
Land  Office  to  i)repare  maiiuals  of  instruction  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands,  private  land  claims,  and  mineral  locations,  and  he  shall  have  au- 
thority to  revise  the  same  from  time  to  time  as  the  service  may  require. 
8ec.  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  General  Land 
Office  to  cause  to  be  prepared  annually,  and  to  keep  on  file,  a  map  of 
surreys  for  each  land  district,  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  surveys  in  such 
dvftiiet  at  the  close  of  each  year ;  and  he  shall  furnish  to  the  Begister 
of  odi  land  district,  annually,  a  copy  of  the  map  of  surveys  of  his  dis- 
trid;  and  he  shall  furnish  to  each  surveyor  general,  annually,  copies  of 
tbe  naps  of  all  the  land  districts  in  the  Surveyor  General's  surveying  dis- 
trict All  copies  of  the  original  maps  of  surveys  shall  bs  made  by  au- 
tomatie  methods  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
lAnd  Office,  and  shall  be  furnished  to  any  person  applying  for  the  same 
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at  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing  with  twentj-five  per  ceotnm  added 
thereto ;  and  all  moneys  received  for  such  copies  of  maps  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  32.  The  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Loaisiana,  Min- 
nesota, Nevada,  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  WyomiDg,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
shall  irespectively  be  surveying  districts,  and  the  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  one  Snrveyor  General 
for  each  of  said  districts. 

Seo.  33.  The  salary  of  each  Snrveyor  General  shall  be  three  thonsand 
dollars  per  year,  and  every  Surveyor  General  hereafter  appointed  shall 
be  a  man  having  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  surveying. 

Seo.  34.  There  shall  be  but  one  office  of  Surveyor  General  in  eaoh 
Surveyor  GeneraPs  district ;  and  such  office  shall  be  located  as  the  Free* 
ident,  in  view  of  the  public  convenience,  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Seo.  35.  Every  Snrveyor  General,  while  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

Seo.  36.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Generic  Land  Office  shall  take  all 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  completion  of  the  snrveys  in  the  several 
surveying  districts  for  which  Surveyors-Gteneral  have  bem,  or  may  be^ 
appointed,  at  the  earliest  periods  compatible  with  the  purposes  con* 
templated  by  law ;  and  whenever  the  surveys  and  records  of  any  saoli 
district  are  completed,  the  Surveyor-General  thereof  shall  be  required 
to  deliver  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  or  Territory  includ- 
ing such  surveys,  or  to  such  other  officer  as  may  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them,  all  the  field-notes,  maps,  records,  and  other  papers  apper- 
taining to  land  titles  within  the  same }  and  the  office  of  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral in  every  such  district  shall  thereafter  cease  and  be  discontinued : 
Provided^  They  shall  in  no  case  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  any 
State  or  Territory  until  such  State  or  Territory  has  provided  by  law  for 
the  reception  and  safe-keeping  of  the  same  as  public  records,  and  for 
the  allowance  of  free  access  to  the  same  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

Seo.  37.  In  all  cases  where,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  the 
field-notes,  maps,  records,  and  other  papers  appertaining  to  land  titles 
in  any  State  or  Territory,  are  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  saoh 
State  or  Territory,  the  same  authority,  powers,  and  duties  in  relation  to 
tLe  survey,  resurvey,  or  subdivision  of  the  lands  therein,  and  all  mat- 
ters and  things  connected  therewith,  as  previously  exercised  by  the 
Surveyor-General  whose  district  included  such  State  or  Territory,  shall 
be  vested  in  and  devolved  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gteneral  Land 
Office. 

Seo.  38.  Under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  any  deputy  surveyor  or  other  agent  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  free  access  to  any  such  field-notes,  maps,  rec- 
ords, and  other  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  extracts  there&om,  or 
making  copies  thereof,  without  charge  of  any  kind. 

Seo.  39.  Every  Surveyor-General  shall  engage  a  sufficient  number  of 
skillful  surveyors  as  his  deputies,  to  whom  he  is  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter the  necessary  oaths  upon  their  appointments,  and  who  shall  under 
his  direction  survey  the  public  lands  and  private  land  claims.  He  shall 
have  authority  to  frame  regulations  for  their  direction,  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  the  instructions  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  to  remove 
them  for  negligence  or  misconduct  in  office. 

Second.  He  shall  cause  to  be  surveyed,  measured,  and  marked,  with- 
out delay,  all  base  and  meridian  lines  through  such  points  and  perpet- 
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lated  by  Bach  monnmeDts,  and  snch  other  correction  parallels  and 
neridiaDs  and  other  lines  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  instractions 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  within  his  surveying  districti  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been 
or  may  be  hereafter  extinguished. 

Third.  He  shall  cause  to  be  surveyed  all  private  land  claims  within 
his  district  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  oi  the 
public  lands. 

Fourth.  He  shall  transmit  to  the  registers  of  the  respective  land-offi- 
ees  within  his  district  general  and  particular  plats  of  all  lands  surveyed 
by  him  for  each  land  district ;  and  he  shall  fbrward  copies  of^nch  plats 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Fifth.  He  shall,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  desk  duties  of  his 
office,  occasionally  inspect  the  surveying  operations  while  in  progress  in 
the  Held,  sufficiently  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fidelity  of  the  execution  of 
the  work  according  to  law  and  instructions }  and  the  actual  and  neces- 
saiy  expenses  incurred  J[>y  hhn,  while  so  engaged,  shall  be  allowed;  but 
when  a  SarveyorG  eneral  is  engaged  in  such  special  service  he  shall  receive 
ddy  his  necessary  expenses  in  sedition  to  his  regular  salary.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  is  also  authorized  to  send  out  spe- 
cial inspectors  to  examine  the  character  of  the  work  being  performed  in 
the  field ;  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  officers  shidl  be  paid  from 
the  regular  appropriation  for  public  surveys. 

Sixth.  He  shall  in  the  taking  of  testimony  authorized  by  law,  or  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  exer- 
cise the  powers  and  daties  as  to  issuing  subpcenas  or  perpetuating  tes- 
timony as  are  granted  to  Begisters  in  sections  68,  69,  and  70  of  this  act 
8Ea  40.  The  official  seals  heretofore  authorized  t6  be  provided  for  the 
offices  of  the  Surveyors  General  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Louisiana 
shall  oontinne  to  be  used;  and  official  seals  shall  in  like  manner  be  fur- 
nished for  the  offices  of  all  Surveyors-General,  and  any  copy  of  or  ex- 
tract firom  the  plats,  field-notes,  records,  or  other  papers  on  file  in  those 
offices,  respectively,  when  authenticated  by  the  seal  and  signature  of 
the  propn*  Surveyor  General,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
original  would  be  evidence. 

Ssa  41.  Any  copy  of  a  plat  of  survey,  or  transcript  from  the  records 
of  the  office  of  any  Surveyor-General  duly  certified  by  him,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Terri- 
tories thereof. 

Sec  42.  An  accurate  account  shall  be  kept  by  each  Surveyor-General 
of  the  cost  of  surveying  and  platting  private  land  claims,  to  be  reported 
to  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  map  of  such  claim ;  and  patents 
shall  not  issue  for  any  such  private  claim  until  the  cost  of  survey  and 
platting  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  claimant. 

Sec.  43.  When  any  x)erson  or  persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  acquire 
lands  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  desires  a  survey  of  unsurveyed 
public  lands  not  reserved  by  proper  authority  or  otherwise  appropriated, 
Mich  person  or  persons  may  file  an  application  therefor  in  writing  with 
tbe  proper  Surveyor-General^  who  may,  under  such  instructions  as  may 
tepven  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  in 
aewdance  with  law,  survey  such  lands  and  make  return  thereof,  as  of 
otlNT  surveys  of  public  lands,  to  the  General  and  proi)er  local  land  of- 
ficeST  Provided,  however^  That  such  persons  shall  deposit  in  a  proper 
Tlnitoi  States  depositary,  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  suf- 
tldeot  to  pay  for  such  survey,  together  with  all  the  expenses  incident> 
thereto. 
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Sec.  44.  The  deposit  of  money  in  a  proper  Uuited  States  depositary, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  deemed  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  sum  so  deposited  for  the  objects  contemplated  by  that 
section ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  anthorized  to  caase  the 
sums  so  deposited  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
surveying  service ;  but  any  excesses  in  such  sums  over  and  above  the 
actual  cost  of  the  surveys,  comprising  all  expenses  incident  thereto,  for 
which  they  were  severally  deposited,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  depositors 
respectively. 

Sec.  45.  Where  persons  make  deposits  in  accordance  with  the  prou- 
sions  of  sytion  forty-three,  the  amount  so  deposited  may  be  used  in  pay- 
ment for  Aeir  lands  situated  in  the  township,  the  surveying  of  which  is 
paid  for  out  of  such  deposits ;  or  the  certificates  issued  for  such  deposits 
may  be  assigned  by  indorsement  and  be  received  in  payment  for  any  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  which  the  assignee  may  be  entitled  to  enter 
under  the  law.  Provided^  That  when  such  certificates  of  deposit  are  in 
excess  of  the  price  of  the  land  so  entered  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  shall  give  to  the  purchasers  excess  certificates,  which 
may  be  located  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  certificates  of  deposit. 

Sec.  46.  There  shall  be  allowed  for  the  offices  of  the  several  Survey- 
ors-General, for  the  employment  of  deputy  surveyors,  for  monuments  to 
mark  surveys,  for  instruments,  clerk-hire,  office  rent,  fuel,  books,  station- 
ery, and  for  other  incidental  expenses,  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose,  by  Congress,  from  year  to  year. 

Sec.  47.  Every  deputy  surveyor  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties 
of  his  office,  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  bond 
with  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, conditioned  for  the  faithful  disbursement,  according  to  law,  of  all 
public  money  placed  in  his  hands,  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  48.  The  Surveyors-General,  in  addition  to  the  oath  now  autbor- 
ized  by  law  to  be  administered  to  deputies  on  their  appointment  to 
office,  shall  require  each  deputy,  on  the  return  of  his  surveys,  to  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  that  those  surveys  have  been  faithfully  and  cor- 
rectly executed  according  to  law  and  the  instructions  of  the  Surveyor 
General. 

Sec.  49.  The  deputy  surveyors  may  each  be  allowed  as  compensation 
for  their  services,  when  employed  either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year, 
such  salary,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  60.  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  public  surveys  are  so  required 
to  be  made  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  let  a  contract  for  the  survey 
thereof  instead  of  having  it  done  by  salaried  deputies,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  make  such  fair  and 
reasonable  contract  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
accurate  and  faithful  execution  of  the  work. 

Sec.  51.  The  lines  bounding  townships  on  the  cast  and  west  sides 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  true  meridians,  and  those  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  shall  be  chords  intersecting  circles  of  latitude  passing  through  the 
angles  of  the  townships,  so  as  to  form  townships  six  miles  square  as 
nearly  as  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  meridians  will  permit;  ex- 
cept where  the  line  of  an  Indian  reservation,  or  of  tracts  of  land  hereto- 
fore surveyed  or  patented,  or  the  course  of  navigable  rivers,  may  render 
this  impracticable;  and  in  that  case  this  rule  must  be  departed  from  no 
further  than  such  particular  circumstances  require. 
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Second.  The  meridian  ])assing  north  and  south  frooi  the  initial  point 
of  a  8j8tem  of  townships  shall  be  designated  as  the  principal  meridian, 
and  the  parallel  passing  east  and  west  from  the  said  initial  point  shall 
be  designated  as  the  principal  base  Hue.  A  tier  of  townships  succes- 
sively contiguous  from  north  to  south  shall  be  designated  as  a  range. 
Rao^es  shall  be  numbered  east  and  west  respectively  from  the  principal 
meridian,  and  townships  shall  be  numbered  in  the  range  north  and  south 
rciq>6Clire]y  from  the  principal  base  line* 

Third.  The  comers  of  the  townships  must  be  marked  with  progressive 
liQQibers from  the  beginning;  each  distance  of  a  mile  between  such  cor- 
ners most  be  also  distinctly  marked  with  murks  different  from  those  of 
the  corners. 

Fourth.  The  township  shall  be  subdivided  into  sections,  containing,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  by  running  through 
tije  same,  each  way,  parallel  lines  at  the  end  of  every  mile ;  and  by  mark- 
ing a  comer  on  each  of  such  lines,  at  the  end  of  every  mile*  The  sections 
shall  be  numbered  respectively,  beginning  with  the  number  one  in  the 
northeast  section  and  proceeding  west  and  east  alternately  through  the 
townships  with  progressive  numbers  till  the  thirty-six  be  completed. 

Fifth.  Where  the  exterior  lines  of  the  townships  which  may  be 
subdivided  iuto  sections,  half  sections,  or  other  smaller  subdivisions 
eiceed,  or  do  not  extend,  six  miles,  the  excess  or  deficiency  shall  l3e  spec- 
ially noted,  and  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  western  and  northern 
ranges  of  sections,  half  sections,  or  other  smaller  subdivisions  in  such 
township,  according  as  the  error  may  be  in  running  the  lines  from  east 
10  ireat,  or  from  south  to  north ;  the  sections,  half  sections,  or  other 
smaller  subdivisions,  bounded  on  the  northern  and  western  lines  of  such 
townships,  shall  be  sold  as  containing  only  the  quantity  expressed  in 
the  returns  and  plats  respectively,  and  all  others  as  containing  the  com- 
plete legal  quantity. 

Sixth.  The  field-books  shall  be  returned  to  the  Surveyor-General, 
wbo  aball  cause  therefrom  a  description  of  the  whole  lands  surveyed  to 
be  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the  oHicers  who  may  superintend  the 
^les  or  diiiposal.  He  shall  also  cause  a  fair  plat  to  be  made  of  the  town- 
ships and  fractional  parts  of  townships  contained  in  such  lands,  describ- 
ing the  sab-divisions  thereof,  and  the  marks  of  the  corners.  This  plat 
&hall  be  recorded  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  copy  there- 
of shall  be  kei>t  open  at  the  Surveyor-General's  ofQce  for  public  informa- 
tion, and  other  copies  shall  be  sent  to  the  places  of  the  sale,  or  disposal, 
and  to  the  General  Land  OflBce. 

Sec.  52.  The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  several  sections,  half 
K'CtioDs,  and  quarter  sections  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  ascertained  in 
conformiry  with  the  following  principles : 

First.  All  the  corners  marked  in  the  surveys,  returned  by  the  Sur- 
wor-General  shall  be  established  as  the  proper  corners  of  sections, 
or  subdivisions  of  sections,  which  they  were  intended  to  designate ;  and 
the  corners  of  h<ilf  and  quarter  sections,  not  marked  on  the  surveys, 
^ball  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  equidistant  from  two  corners  which 
Hand  on  the  same  line. 

^^nd.  The  boundary  lines  actually  run  and  marked  in  the  surveys 

rttarued  by  the  Surveyor-General  shall  be  established  as  the  proper 

boQQdary  lines  of  the  sections,  or  subdivisions,  for  which  they  were  in- 

tended,  and  the  length  of  such  lines,  as  returned,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  the  true  length  thereof.  And  the  boundary  lines  which  have 
^ot  been  actually  run  and  marked  shall  be  ascertained  by  running  straight 
lines  from  the  established  corners  to  the  opposite  corresponding  corners ; 
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but  in  those  portioDs  of  the  fractional  townships  where  no  such  opi^osite 
corresponding  corners  have  been  or  can  be  fixed,  the  boundary  linefl 
shall  be  ascertained  by  running  from  the  established  corners  dae  north 
and  south  or  east  and  west  lines,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  watercourse, 
Indian  boundary  line,  or  either  external  boundary  of  such  fractiona 
township. 

Third.  Each  section,  or  subdivision  of  a  section,  the  contents  whereof 
have  been  returned  by  the  Surveyor-General,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered as  containing  the  exact  quantity  expressed  in  such  return ;  and  the 
half  sections  and  quarter  sections,  the  contents  whereof  shall  not  have 
been  thus  returned,  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  containing  the  one- 
half  or  the  one-fourth  part,  respectively,  of  the  returned  contents  of 
the  section  of  which  they  may  make  part. 

Sbo.  53.  In  every  case  of  the  division  of  a  quarter  section,  the  line  for 
the  division  thereof  shall  run  north  and  south,  and  the  corners  and  con- 
tents of  half  quarter  sections,  which  may  thereafter  be  sold,  shall  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  directed  and  prescribed 
by  the  section  preceding;  and  fractional  sections  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  and  upwards  shall,  in  like  manner,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  be  subdivided  into  half  quarter  sections,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  and  in  every  case  of  a  division  of  a  half  quarter  sec- 
tion, the  line  for  the  division  thereof  shall  run  east  and  west ;  and  the 
corners  and  contents  of  quarter  quarter  sections,  which  may  thereafter 
be  sold,  shall  be  ascertained, as  netu'ly  as  may  be,  in  the  manner  and  od 
the  principles  directed  and  prescribed  by  the  section  preceding;  and 
fractional  sections  containing  fewer  or  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  shall,  in  like  manner,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  be  subdivided 
into  quarter  quarter  sections,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Oommissioner  of  the  General  Land  OtBce. 

Sbc.  54.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of  surveying  land  oa 
any  river,  lake,  bayou,  or  water-course  would  promote  the  public  inter- 
est, he  may  direct  the  Surveyor-General  in  whose  district  such  land  is 
situated,  and  where  the  change  is  intended  to  be  made,  to  cause  the 
lands  thus  situated  to  be  surveyed  in  tracts  of  two  acres  in  width,  fron^ 
ing  on  any  river,  bayou,  lake,  or  water-course,  and  running  back  to  the 
depth  of  forty  acres ;  which  tracts  of  land  so  surveyed  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  entire  instead  of  in  half  quairter  sections,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  on  the  same  terms  in  all  respects  as  the  other  public  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  55.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  a  departure  from  the  rectangular  mode  of  surveying 
and  subdividing  the  public  lands  would  promote  the  public  interests,  he 
may  direct  such  change  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  surveying  and  desig- 
nating such  lands  as  he  deems  proper,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of 
mountains,  mineral  deposits,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tim- 
ber and  water  privileges ;  but  such  lands  shall  not  be  surveyed  into  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  nor  subdivided  into  less  than  forty 
acres. 

Seo.  56.  Every  person  who  in  any  manner,  by  threats  or  force,  inter- 
rupts, hinders,  or  prevents  the  surveying  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  any 
private  land  claim  which  has  been  or  may  be  confirmed  by  the  United 
States,  by  the  persons  authorized  to  survey  the  same  in  conformity  with 
law,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  three  then* 
sand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years. 
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Sso.  57.  Whenever  tbe  President  ia  satisfied  that  fomble  opposition 
lias  been  offeFed,  or  is  likely  to  be  offered,  to  any  surveyor  or  deputy 
sorvoyor  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  in  sarveyia^  the  public  lands,  it 
may  be  lawful  for  bim  to  order  the  marshal  of  the  State  or  districti  by 
himself  or  deputy,  to  attend  such  surveyor  or  deputy  surveyor  wiuh 
soffieieat  force  to  protect  such  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
to  remove  force  should  any  be  offered. 

Sec.  58.  The  public  surveys  shall  extend  over  all  mineral  lands ;  and 
all  subdividing  of  surveyed  lands  into  lots  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  may  be  done  by  county  and  local  surveyors  at  the  expense 
ofefaumants. 

Sac*  5&.  Whenever  monuments  of  surveys  upon  public  lands  are  ob- 
literated, upon  due  proof  of  that  fact  to  the  Surveyor  General,  the  set- 
tlras  apoo  the  land  may  have  the  monuments  re-established  under  the 
pnmaioDa  eootained  in  sections  43,  44,  and  45  of  this  act. 

Ssa  601  All  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines  hereafter  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  corrections  of  those  heretofore  surveyed,  shall  be  surveyed 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Goast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  And  the  said  SuperinteDdent  shall  also  cause  the  meridians 
and  bMe  lines  and  township  comers  of  the  public  land  surveys  to  be 
tied  into  his  coast  and  geodetic  surveys  as  the  same  are  extended  over 
nrreyed  public  lands:  and  he  shall  furnish,  upon  the  application  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  true  location  of  such  lines 
and  coraers,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  information  for  their  restoration 
if  desboyed  or  removed. 

Ssa  61.  That  if  any  paraon  or  persons  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
remove,  oWterate^  or  destroy  any  stake,  stone,  or  other  object  placed 
or  marked  as  a  monument  to  indicate  a  comer  of  the  surveys  made  by  or 
onder  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on 
eonvi^on  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
doQan,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
<»e  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  the  place  occupied 
by  any  such  monument  shaU  be  forever  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  such  monnmentw 

S^  62.  Lands  classified  in  this  act  as  pasturage  and  irrigable  may 
be  surveyed  into  townships,  omitting  the  subdivisional  lines,  and  may 
be  described  and  patented  as  such,  and  this  provision  may  be  applied 
to  lands  notoriously  swamp  and  overflowed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LAND  OPFIOBS. 

Segisters, 

Sec.  63*  There  shall  be  appointed' by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  officer  for  each  land  district 
estihBshed  by  law,  who  shall  be  styled  Begister  of  tbe  Land  Office. 

Sae.  64.  Bvery  such  Begister  shall  reside  at  the  place  where  the  land 
office  ia  ^e  district  for  which  be  is  appointed  is  directed  by  law  to  be 
kc|)l,aii«l  ^all  have  a  seal,  to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
GeoMil  Land  Office. 

Sia  65.  Bvery  such  Begister  shall  be  allowed  an  annual  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars;  and  it  sball  be  unlawful  for  such  officer  to  re* 
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ceive  for  bis  own  use  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  other  com- 
pensation, whether  by  way  of  fees,  rewards  or  otherwise;  and  on  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  snch  officer  has  charged  or  received  fees  or  other 
rewards  not  authorized  by  law,  he  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from 
office. 

Sec.  66.  The  compensation  of  snch  Begisters  shall  commence  from 
the  time  they  respectively  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  daties,  and 
they  shall  be  removable  at  pleasure. 

Seo.  67.  Said  Begisters  shall  perform  all  the  daties  connected  with 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  enjoined  by  law  upon  Begisters 
of  land  offices;  and  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  give  bonds  each  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with 
approved  security,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trusts ;  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  they  shall  also  perform  all  the  duties,  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions and  bonds,  which  have  heretofore  been  imposed  upon  or  required 
by  law  from  Beceivers  of  public  moneys ;  and  the  separate  office  of  He- 
ceiver  of  public  moneys  is  hereby  abolished. 

Seo.  68.  Each  Begister  of  the  laud  office  is  authorized,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  to  administer  any  oath  required  by  law,  or  the  instructions 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  connection  with  the  entry  or  purchase  of 
any  tract  of  the  public  lands ;  but  he  shall  not  charge  or  receive,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  compensation  for  administering  such  oath.  Tbe 
findings  of  the  Begister  upon  a  question  of  fact  shall  in  the  absence  of 
appeal  be  final. 

Sec.  69.  Each  register  of  the  land  office  shall  have  power  to  issae 
subpoenas,  to  require  before  him  the  attendance  of  witnesses  upon  any 
proceeding  authorized  by  law,  or  the  instructions  of  the  Oeneral  Land 
Office,  in  connection  withthedisposalof  publiclands;  butheshallnotbave 
power  to  commit  for  contempt.  Said  subpoena  shall  run  throughont  tbe 
land  district  for  which  the  officer  issuing  the  same  is  the  Begister,  and 
it  may  be  served  by  any  disinterested  party  duly  authprized  by  the 
Begister  to  make  such  service.  Conclusive  proof  of  service  shall  be  by 
the  affidavit  of  tbe  party  so  authorized  to  serve  and  actually  making 
such  service.  Witnesses  subpoenaed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
allowed  the  san|6  compensation  as  is  allowed  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
tbe  (Tnited  States,  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  the  party  applying  for  the 
subpoena. 

Seo.  70.  Whenever  any  person  so  subpoenaed  before  such  Begister  of 
the  Land  Office  fails  to  appear  in  obedience  thereto,  or  whenever  any 
person  examined  before  said  officer  refuses  or  declines  to  answer,  or  to 
swear,  or  to  sign  his  examination  when  taken,  or  to  be  otherwise  guilty  of 
contempt,  the  Begister  of  the  Land  Office  shall  forthwith  transmit  his  cer- 
tificate of  contumacy,  setting  forth  all  the  facts,  and  submitting  the  orig* 
inal  subpoena  and  proof  of  service  thereof  to  the  judge  of  the  nearest 
United  States  court,  who  shall  have  power  to  order  the  person  so  acting 
to  pay  the  costs  thereby  occasioned  and  to  punish  him  for  contempt  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  subpoena  had  issued  originally  from  said  courts  if 
such  person  be  compellable  by  law  to  appear  and  answer  such  questions 
or  to  sign  such  examination ;  or  such  Begister  of  the  Land  Office  may  in 
like  manner  certify  the  matter  to  the  nearest  State  or  Territorial  court 
upon  which  the  legislature  of  said  State  or'Territory  may  have  conferred 
appropriate  jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 

Seo.  71.  If  any  person  applies  to  any  Begister  of  the  Land  Office  to 
enter  any  land  whatever,  and  the  said  officer  knowingly  and  falsely  in* 
forms  the  jierson  so  applying  that  the  same  has  alrei^y  been  entered, 
and  refuses  to  permit  the  person  so  applying  to  enter  the  same,  sncb 
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officer  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  the  jierson  so  applying  for  five  dollars 
for  each  acre  of  land  which  the  person  so  applying  offered  to  enter,  to 
be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of  record  having  jarisdiction 
of  the  amount. 

Sec.  72.  All  fees  now  by  law  e&ncted  at  the  district  land  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  abolished. 

Sec.  73.  Each  Kegister  of  the  Land  Office  shall  charge  and  receive  for 
making  transcripts  for  individuals  or  furnishing  any  other  record  infor- 
mation respecting  {rnblic  lands  or  land  titles  in  his  land  district  such  fees 
as  are  properly  authorized  by  the  tariff  existing  in  the  local  courts  of 
bis  district ;  and  all  moneys  received  from  such  fees  shall  be  accounted 
for  as  other  public  moneys ;  and  the  deposit  thereof  in  a  proper  deposi- 
tary of  the  Uifited  States  shall  be  deemed  an  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tioo  for  incidental  expenses  of  district  land  offices. 

Sec.  74.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  authorized 
to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  to  each  district  land  office  for  office 
rent)  clerical  services,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  including  the  cost 
of  depositing  public  moneys ;  said  allowance  to  be  paid  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  incidental  expenses  for  district  land  offices ;  but  no 
such  allowance  shall  be  operative  unless  ilrst  sanctioned  by  the  Commis- 
siooer  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Seo.  75.  All  proofs,  affidavits,  or  oaths  authorized  by  la\^  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
the  public  lands,  may  be  sworn  to  either  before  the  Kegister  of  the  Land 
Office  or  before  the  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  or  before 
any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  whose  official  capacity  shall 
be  properly  verified ;  and  such  proofs,  affidavits,  or  oaths,  when  so  made 
beforeany  such  judge,  clerk,  or  other  officer,  and  duly  subscribed,  shall 
bare  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  made  before  the  district  land  officer, 
and  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  by  such  judge  or  clerk  to  the  proper 
district  land  office :  Provided^  however ^  That  In  contested  cases  proofs 
may  be  taken  by  deposition,  with  notice  to  the  opposite  party  and  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office*  If  any  witness  making  saoh 
proofs,  affidavits,  oaths  or  depositions,  before  such  Register,  judge, 
clerk,  or  other  officer,  swears  falsely  to  any  material  matter  contained 
therein,  the  said  false  swearing  being  willful  and  corrupt,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  pains  and 
penalties  as  are  prescribed  by  section  5302  of  the  Ite vised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Ssa  76.  Where  a  plat  of  the  survey  of  any  township  or  fractional 
township  of  public  lands  shall  have  been  filed  pursuant  to  law  in  any 
district  land  office,  the  Begister  shall  forthwith  cause  a  notice  of  such 
filing  to  be  published  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
place  nearest  to  such  township;  and  the  lands  embraced  in  such  town- 
&hip  shall  not  be  subject  to  application,  entry,  or  location  until  the  ex- 
pliatioD  of  such  publication. 

Ssa  77.  Every  person  making  application  at  any  of  the  land  offices 
of  tke  United  States,  fpr  the  purchase  at  private  sale  of  a  tract  of  land, 
shaB|irodace  to  the  Begister  a  memorandum  in  writing,  describing  the 
tract,  which  he  shall  enter  by  the  proper  number  of  the  section,  half  sec- 
tiooy  qoarter  section,  half-quarter  section,  quarter-quarter  section,  frac- 
tioOyOrlot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  the  township  and  range,  subscrib- 
ing hjs  name  thereto,  which  memorandum  the  Kegister  shall  file  and 
pieaerve  in  his  office. 
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Bbo.  78.  Where  two  or  more  persons  apply  for  the  purchase,  at  private 
sale,  of  the  same  tract,  at  the  same  time,  the  Begister  shall  determine 
the  preference  by  forthwith  offering  the  tract  to  the  highest  bidder: 
Providedj  That  the  same  shall  not  he  sold  for  less  than  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  lands  in  the  same  classification. 

Sbo.  79.  Where  two  or  more  persons  have  become  parchasers  of  a 
section,  or  firactional  section,  the  Begister  of  the  Land  OfiSoe  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  lands  lie  shall,  on  application  of  the  parties  and  a 
surrender  of  the  original  certificate,  issue  separate  certificates,  of  the 
same  date  with  the  original,  to  each  of  the  purchasers,  or  their  assignees, 
in  conformity  with  the  division  agreed  on  by  them ;  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  portions  so  purchased  be  divided  by  other  than  north  or  south  and 
east  or  west  lines,  nor  shall  any  certificate  issue  for  l^s  than  eighty 
acres. 

Sec.  80.  Whenever  the  quantity  of  public  land  remaining  unsold  in 
any  land  district  is  reduced  to  a  number  of  acres  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Gteneral  Land 
Office  to  discontinue  the  land  office  of  such  district;  and  if  any  land  in 
any  such  district  remains  unsold  at  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  a 
land  office,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  some  one  of  the  existing 
land  offices  most  convenient  to  the  district  in  which  the  land  office  has 
been  discontinued,  of  which  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Gtoneral  Land 
Office  shall  ^ve  notice. 

Sec.  81.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  continue  any  land  distriet 
in  which  is  situated  the  seat  of  government  of  any  one  of  the  States, 
and  may  continue  the  land  office  in  such  district,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  of  land  unsold  in  such  district  may  not  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  when,  in  his  opinioui  such  continuance  is  required  by 
public  convenience,  or  in  order  to  close  the  land  system  in  such  State. 

Sec.  82.  Whenever  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  in  any  land  district  is  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  such  district,  it  may  be  lawful  for 
the  President,  if,  in  his  opinion,  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
ests, to  discontinue  the  land  office  in  such  district,  and  to  annex  the 
aame  to  some  other  adjoining  land  district;  but  when  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion in  any  land  district  exc^s  the  amount  of  revenue  collected,  saeh 
land  district  shall  be  discontinued  and  be  annexed  to  some  other  ad- 
joining land  district. 

Sbo.  83.  The  President  is  authorized  to  change  the  location  of  the 
land  offices  in  the  several  districts  established  by  law,  and  to  relocate 
the  same  from  time  to  time  at  such  point  in  the  district  as  he  deems 
expedient 

Seo.  84.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Oommissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Pi^^' 
dent  may  order  the  discontinuance  of  any  land  office  and  the  transfer 
of  any  of  its  business  and  archives  to  any  other  land  office  within  the 
same  State  or  Territory. 

Seo.  85.  The  President  is  authorized  to  change  and  re-establish  the 
boundaries  of  land  districts  whenev  er,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  inter- 
ests will  be  subserved  thereby,  without  authority  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  land  offices  or  land  districts. 

Seo.  86.  In  case  of  the  division  of  existing  land  districts  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones,  or  by  a  change  of  boundaries  by  the  President,  all 
business  in  such  original  districts  shall  be  entertained  and  transacted 
without  prejudice  or  change,  until  the  offices  in  the  new  districts  are  doly 
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opened  bj  pablic  aDnoancement  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  All  sales  or  disposals  of  the  public  lands  regularly  made 
at  any  land  office,  after  sach  lands  have  been  made  part  of  another  dis- 
met  by  any  act  of  Congress,  or  by  any  act  of  the  President,  are  con- 
firmed, provided  the  same  are  free  from  conflict  with  prior  valid  rights. 
Ssa  87.  Until  changed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  number  and 
lioimdaries  of  the  several  land  districts,  and  the  location  of  the  respect- 
ire  land  offices,  shall  continue  as  now  established. 

CHAPTER  V. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS. 

Ssc.  88.  For  all  purposes  of  sorveying  and  sale  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  classified  as  arable,  irrigable,  pasturage, 
timber,  and  naineral ;  and  said  lands,  thus  dasaifled,  shall  be  disposed 
of  only  under  laws  specifically  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  80.  All  non-mineral  lands  which  will  produce  agricultural  oiaps 
without  irrigation,  and  which  are  not  chiefly  valui^le  for  timber  for 
commercial  purposes,  shall  be  olassified  as  airable  lands;  and  snoh  lainds 
aball  be  su^eet  to  entry  and  dlqKMsal  only  under  the  town-site,  timber- 
eoltaz^  and  homestead  laws,  except  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louis- 
iana^ Mism'wfflppiy  Alabama,  uid  Honda. 

Sml  90.  aJi  lands^  excepting  mineral  lands,  and  excepting  lands 
ebiefl^  valnaUe  for  timber  of  commercial  value,  which  will  not,  without 
iiriga^n,  produce  some  agricultural  crop,  except  grass,  for  the  reola- 
nation  of  which  sufficient  water  can  be  -obtained,  shall  be  classified  as 
irrigable  lands. 

Ssc.  91.  All  lands^  excepting  mineral  lands,  and  excepting  lands 
chieflly  valuable  for  timber  of  commercial  value,  which  will  not  produce 
crops  without  irrigation,  and  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  pasturage 
pniposea,  shall  be  classified  as  pasturage  lands. 

Sso.  92.  All  lands,  excepting  mineral,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
timber  of  commercial  value,  for  sawed  or  hewed  timber,  shall  be  classi- 
fied aa  timber  lands. 

Sbo.  93.  All  lands  which  contain  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other 
rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver^  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coal,  iron, 
or  other  valuable  deposit  (and  which  are  rendered  thereby  more  valuable 
for  mineral  than  for  agricultural  purposes),  shall  be  olassifled  as  mineral 
lands;  and  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale  only  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mineral  laws. 

S£a  94.  In  ascertaining  the  character  of  lands  according  to  the  classi- 
fication hereinbefore  prescribed,  the  plats  and  field-notes  of  the  offi- 
cial surveys  shall  operate  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  character ; 
bat  soch  showing  shall  be  subject  to  correction  upon  proof  of  error  sat- 
isbetory  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  acowd- 
ing  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him :  Provided^  however^  That  if 
visorveyed  lands  are  settled  upon,  or  sought  to  be  entered  under  au- 
thority of  law,  or  if  lands  heretofore  surveyed  have  not  been  classified 
aoeoi&ig  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Oe&ttd  Land  Office  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and  character  of  proof  to 
estabBdi  to  his  satisfaction  the  character  of  such  lands :  And  pnmded 
ArAer^  That  the  issue  of  a  patent  by  the  United  States  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  be  conclnsive  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  covered 
theret^. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

Sec.  95.  All  tbe  public  lands  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  escepting  aa 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  subject  to  homestead  entry  under  the  cod- 
ditionSy  restrictions  and  stipulations  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  96.  The  following  classes  of  lands,  unless  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  by  law,  shall  not  bo  subject  to  homestead  entry ;  to  wit: 

1st.  Lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished. 

2d.  Lands  included  in  any  reservation  by  any  treaty,  law  or  proclii- 
mation  of  the  President,  for  any  purpose. 

3d.  Lands  included  within  the  limits  of  any  in  corpora  ted  town:  Pro- 
vided^ That  if  said  incoriK)ration  exceeds  the  m  aximum  area  which 
may  l>e  entered  as  a  town  site  under  existing  laws,  the  restriction  npou 
the  right  to  homestead  shall  apply  only  to  so  much  of  said  excess  aa 
shall  be  actually  settled  upon,  inhabited,  improve<I,  and  used  for  busi- 
ness and  municipal  improvements. 

4th.  Lands  actually  settled  and  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
business,  and  not  for  agriculture. 

5th.  Lands  classified  as  mineral  or  timber. 

Sec.  97.  Every  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or 
who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  filed  his  or  her  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  such,  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws,  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter  one  quarter  section,  or  a  less  quantity  of  unappropriated  public 
lands  subject  to  homestead,  to  be  located  in  a  body,  in  conformity  to 
the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  ptiblic  lands ;  and  every  person  owning  or 
residing  on  land  may,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  enter  other 
lands  lying  contiguous  to  his  or  her  land,  which  shall  not,  with  the  land 
80  already  owned  and  occupied,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres. 

Sec.  98.  The  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  preceding  sec 
tion  shall  file  his  or  her  application  in  writing  with  the  Register  of  the 
proper  land  office,  together  with  his  or  her  affidavit  that  he  or  she  is 
the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  or  has  per- 
formed service  in  the  Army  or  Kavy  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and 
that  the  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person ;  and  upon  filing  such  affidavit  with  the  Begister  he  or  she 
shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land  specified,  upoa 
the  payment  of  eighteen  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  99.  No  certificate,  however,  shall  be  given,  or  patent  therefor, 
nntil  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  application; 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  other  time  within  two 
years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry ;  or  if  he  be  dead,  his 
widow;  or  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee;  or  in  caae  of  a 
widow,  or  a  single  woman  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  iu 
case  of  her  death,  proves  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he,  she,  or 
they  have  resided  upon  or  cultivated  the  same  for  the  term  of  three 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  affidavit,  and  makes 
affidavit  that  no  part  of  such  land  has  been  alienated,  except  for  churcb, 
cemetery,  or  school  purposes,  or  for  the  right  of  way  of  railroads  or 
highways  across  such  homestead,  and  that  he,  she,  or  they  will  bear  troe 
allegiance  to  the  Government  ot  the  United  States;  then  in  such  case  he, 
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sbe,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent,  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  100.  In  case  of  marriage  by  a  woman  who  may  have  initiated 
title  ander  this  act,  and  who  was  at  the  time  of  said  marriage  honafide 
prosecuting  the  same,  she  shall  be  permitted  to  consummate  her  title  In 
her  own  right  npon  performance  of  the  acts  and  for  the  term  required 
by  this  chapter. 

Sec.  101.  In  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  leaving  an 
iDfant  child  or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  right  and  fee 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  such  infant  child  or  children  ;  and  the  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after 
tbe  death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
tbe  State  in  which  such  children,  for  the  time  being,  have  their  domi- 
cile, sell  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  such  infants,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose; and  the  purchaser  shall  acquire  the  absolute  title  b}'  the  pur- 
chase, and  be  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  102.  In  case  of  any  person  desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the 
beDeflts  of  this  chapter,  but  who,  by  reason  of  actual  service  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  do  the  personal 
preliminary  acts  at  the  district  land  office  which  the  preceding  sections 
require,  and  whose  family,  or  some  member  thereof,  or  some  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  is  residing  on  the  land  which  he  desires  to 
eoter,  and  npon  which  a  hana-fide  improvement  and  settlement  have 
been  made,  such  person  may  make  the  affidavit  required  by  law  before 
tbe  officer  commanding  in  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  party 
']%  eogaged,  which  affidavit  shall  be  as  binding  in  law,  and  with  like 
penalties,  as  if  taken  before  the  Eegister ;  and  upon  such  affidavit  being 
filed  with  tbe  Eegister  by  the  wife  or  other  representative  of  the  party, 
the  same  shall  become  effective  from  the  date  of  such  filing. 

Seo.  103.  Tbe  Register  of  the  Land  Office  shall  note  all  applications 
mder  tbe  provisions  of  this  chapter  on  the  tract-books  and  plats  of  his 
office,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  such  entries,  and  make  return  thereof 
to  tbe  General  Land  Office,  together  with  the  proof  upon  which  they 
have  been  founded. 

Sec.  104.  No  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
in  any  event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted 
prior  to  the  issaing  of  the  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  105.  If  at  any  time  after  the  inception  of  any  homestead  claim  and 
prior  to  issue  of  patent  thereon,  it  is  proved,  after  due  notice  to  the  set- 
tler, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eegister  of  the  proper  land  office  that  the 
said  homestead  applicant  has  actually  changed  his  residence  or  aban- 
doned the  land  for  more  than  six  consecutive  months,  or  that  the  said 
daim  for  any  cause  was  originally  illegal  or  invalid,  then  and  in  that 
event  the  land  embraced  in  said  homestead  claim  shall  revert  to  the 
irovemment,  and  any  intervening  claim  or  right  to  the  same  tract  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  effect,  as  if  the  canceled  homestead  claim  had 
never  been  made.  In  the  event  that  no  appeal  shall  be  filed  from  the 
dedsioD  of  the  Eegister  against  such  homstead  claimant,  said  Eegister 
iball  forthwith  cancel  said  claim  from  his  records,  and  shall  receive  any 
o<ber  claims  to  the  same  tracts  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have 
beai,or  shall  thereafter  be,  presented. 

Sni.  IOC.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  title  to  more  than 
one  quarter-section  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  but  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  act  except  upon  issue 
of  patent. 

Ssa  107.  No  person  who  has  served,  or  may  hereafter  serve,  for  a 

H.  Ex.  46 ^v 
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periotl  not  less  tLan  fourteen  days  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  under  the  laws  thereof,  during;  the 
existence  of  an  actual  war,  domestic  or  foreign,  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  on  account  of  not  having  attained  the  age  of 
tTrentyone  years. 

Sec.  108.  When  a  settlement,  with  a  view  to  a  homestead,  has  been 
or  shall  be  made  upon  unsurveyed  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
but  otherwise  subject  to  homestead,  the  right  of  such  homestead  claim- 
ant shall  relate  back  to  the  date  of  his  said  settlement,  but  upon  the 
express  condition  that  the  application  and  affidavit  heretofore  required 
shall  be  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  upon  which  such  lands, 
after  survey,  shall  become  subject  to  such  filing :  Providerlj  That  the 
period  of  his  continuous  residence  upon  unsurveyed  land  shall  be  de 
ducted  from  the  three  years  hereinbefore  required  after  the  filing  of  his 
application.  Upon  failure  to  so  file  within  said  sixty  days,  the  ri^ht  of 
said  claimant  shall  take  effect  only  from  the  filing  of  his  application,  as 
in  all  other  cases  upon  surveyed  lands. 

Sec.  109.  When  settlements  have  been  made  upon  unsurveyed  Uiuds^ 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  and  it  shall  prove,  after  sur- 
vey, that  two  or  more  settlers  have  improvements  or  cnltivation  upon 
the  same  legal  subdivision,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  settlers  to  file  a 
joint  application  for  their  lands  at  the  local  land  office,  or  for  either  of 
said  settlers  to  enter  into  contract  with  his  co-settlers  to  convey  to  them 
their  portion  of  said  lauds  after  a  patent  is  issued  to  him,  and  after 
making  said  contract  to  file  application  in  his  own  name,  and  proof  oi 
joint  occupation  bj'  himself  and  others,  and  of  such  contract  with  thera 
made,  shall  be  equivalent  to  proof  of  sole  occupation  by  himself:  IV#- 
videdj  That  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  patented  under  this  section  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

Sec.  110.  Where  settlements,  with  a  view  to  homestead,  and  followed 
up  after  survey  with  seasonable  filing  of  application,  have  been  made 
before  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  the  lield,  and  are  found  to 
have  been  made  on  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  those  sections  shall 
be  subject  to  the  homestead  application  of  such  settler  ;  and  if  they  or 
either  of  them  have  been  or  shall  be  reserved  or  pledged  for  the  use  of 
schools  or  colleges  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  lands  lie. 
other  lands  of  like  quantity  are  appropriated  in  lien  thereof;  and  other 
lands  are  also  appropriated  to  compensate  deficiencies  for  school  pur- 
poses where  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  are  fractional  in  quautity,  or 
where  one  or  both  are  wanting  by  reason  of  the  township  being  frac- 
tional, or  from  any  natural  cause  whatever. 

Sec.  111.  No  distinction  shall  be  made  in  the  construction  or  execu- 
tion of  this  chapter  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  112.  Every  private  soldier  and  officer  who  has  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  recent  rebellion,  for  ninety  days, 
and  who  was  honorably  discharged  and  has  remained  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment, including  the  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  the  third  section  of  an  act  approved  February  13, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  every  seaman,  marine,  and  officer 
who  has  served  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  during  the  rebellion,  for  ninety  days,  and  who  was  honorably  dis 
charged  and  has  remained  loyal  to  the  government,  shall,  on  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  as  hereinafter  modified,  be  entitled 
to  enter  upon  and  receive  a  patent  for  a  quantity  of  public  land  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  one  quarter  section,  to  bo 
taken  in  compact  form,  according  to  legal  sub-divisions  including  the 
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alternate  reserved  sections  of  pablic  land  along  the  line  of  any  railroad 
or  other  pnbtic  work,  not  otherwise  reserved  or  appropriated,  and  other 
lands  sabject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States; 
bot  8ach  homestead  settler  shall  be  allowed  six  months  after  filing  his 
application  within  which  to  make  his  entry  and  commence  his  settle- 
sent  and  improvement. 

Sec.  113.  The  time  which  the  homestead  settler  mentioned  in  section 
one  hundred  and  twelve  has  served  in  the  Army,  Kavy,  or  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  deducted  from  the  time  heretofore  "required  to  perfect 
title;  or  if  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  or  disability  in- 
fnired  in  the  line  of  duty,  then  the  term  of  enlistment  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  time  heretofoi-e  required'  to  perfect  title,  without  reference  to 
the  len«1:h  of  time  he  may  have  served;  but  no  patent  shall  issue  to 
any  homestead  settler  who  has  not  resided  ux>on,  improved,  and  culti- 
vated his  homestead  for  a  jHTiod  of  at  least  one  year  after  he  shall  have 
c<»mmenfed  liis  improvements. 

Sec.  114.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  who  would  lie^ntitled  to 
1  homestead  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundi-ed  and  twelve, 
his  widow,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of  her  death  or  marriap:e,  then  his 
minor  oiphan  children,  by  a  pruardian  duly  appointed  and  officially 
aeereditecl  at  the  General  Land  Office,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
^numerated  in  this  chapter,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  as  to  settlement 
»nd  improvement  therein  contained;  but  if  sucli  person  died  during: 
liistenu  of  enlistment,  the  whole  term  of  his  enlistment  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  time  heretofore  required  to  perfect  the  title. 

Sec.  115.  Every  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  officer,  or  other  person  cominp: 
within  tbe  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  twelve,  may,  as  well 
by  ana^ent  as  in  person,  enter  upon  such  homestead  by  filing  his  appli- 
eatiou;  bat  such  claimant,  in  person  or  by  his  agent,  shall,  within  the 
time  prescribed,  make  his  actual  entry,  commence  residence  and  im- 
provements on  the  same,  and  thereafter  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
law. 

Sec.  116.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  heads  of  families  of  the 
Stoekbridse  Mansee  tribes  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  county  of  Shawana, 
Ktate  of  Wisconsin,  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  t^e 
Interior,  enter  a  homestead  and  become  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter,  free  from  any  fee  or  charge ;  and  any  part  of  their  present 
reservation  which  is  abandoned  for  that  purpose  may  be  sold,  under 
th«  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  snch  Indians  as  may  settle  on  homesteads,  to  aid  them 
io  improving  the  same. 

8Ea  117.  Tbe  homestead  secured  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section 
shall  Dot  be  subject  to  any  tax,  levy,  or  sale ;  nor  shall  it  be  sold,  con- 
greyed,  mortgaged,  or  in  any  manner  incumbered,  except  upon  the  de- 
«i^  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
towiog  section. 

Sec.  118.  Whenever  any  of  the  chiefs,  warriors,  or  heads  of  families  of 
tbe  tribes  mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  havingfiled  with 
^derkof  thedistrictconrtof  the  United  States  a  declaration  ot  hisinten- 
te  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  UnitedStates,  and  to  dissolve  all  relations 
widiaiy  Indian  tribe,  two  years  previous  thereto,  appears  in  such  court, 
AQ^fioves  to  the  satisfaction  thereof,  by  the  testimony  of  two  citizens, 
tbatftrfive  years  last  past  he  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life; 
that  ke  has  maintained  himself  and  family  by  his  own  industry;  that  he 
feadiand  speaks  the  English  language;  that  he  is  well  disposed  to 
^^<?come  a  peaceable  and  orderly  citizen ;  that  he  has  sufficient  capacity 
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to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  court  may  enter  a  decree  admitting  him 
to  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  thenceforth  he 
shall  be  no  longer  held  or  treated  as  a  member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  bat 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  to  taxation  of  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
such  chiefs,  warriors,  or  heads  of  families  of  annuities  to  which  they  are 
or  may  be  entitled. 

Sec.  119.  That  any  Indian,  born  in  the  United  States,  who  is  tbe 
head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  who  has  abandoned,  or  may  hereafter  abandon,  his  tribal  relations, 
shall,  on  making  satisfactory  proof  of  such  abandonment,  under  rales 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sections  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  chapter  ten  of  this  act:  Provided, 
That  the  title  to  lands  acquired  by  any  Indian  by  virtue  hereof  shall 
not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  con- 
veyance or  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any  court,  and  shaU  l)e 
and  remain  inalienable  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent  issued  therefor:  And  provided  further ,  That  any  such  Indian 
shall  be  entitled  to  his  distributive  share  of  all  annuities,  tribal  funds, 
lands,  and  other  property,  the  same  as  though  he  had  maintained  his 
trib£d  relations;  and  any  transfer,  alienation,  or  incumbrance  of  any 
interest  he  may  hold  or  claim  by  reason  of  his  former  tribal  relations 
shall  be  void. 

Sec.  120.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  ludians  have  heretofore  en- 
tered public  land  under  the  homestead  law,  and  have  proceeded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Ofiftce,  or  in  which  they  may  hereafter  be  allowed  to  so  ea- 
ter under  said  regulations  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  regulations  iQ 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  and  in  which  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  have  been 
or  may  be  complied  with,  the  entries  so  allowed  are  hereby  confirmedf 
and  patents  shall  be  issued  thereon,  subject,  however,  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  contained  in  the  next  preceding  section  of  this  act  in  re- 
gard to  alienation  and  incumbrance. 

Sec.  121.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  alternate 
sections  reserved  to  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  any  grant  of 
public  lands  to  any  railroad  company,  or  to  any  military  road  company, 
or  to  any  State  in  aid  of  any  railroad  or  military  road,  shall  be  open  t« 
settlers  under  the  homestead  laws  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty acres  to  each  settler,  and  any  person  who  has,  under  existing  laws, 
taken  a  homestead  on  any  section  reserved  to  the  United  States  within 
the  limits  of  any  railroad  or  military  road  land  grant,  and  who  by  exist- 
ing laws  shall  have  been  restricted  to  eighty  acres,  may  enter  under  the 
homestead  laws  an  additional  eighty  acres  adjoining  the  land  embraced 
in  his  original  entry,  if  such  additional  land  be  subject  to  entry;  or,  if 
such  persons  so  elect,  he  may  surrender  his  entry  to  the  United  States 
for  cancelation,  and  thereupon  be  entitled  to  enter  lands  under  the 
homestead  laws  the  same  as  if  the  surrendered  entry  had  not  been  made ; 
and  the  residence  and  cultivation  of  such  person  upon  and  of  the  land 
embraced  in  his  original  entry  shall  be  considered  residence  and  culti- 
vation  for  the  same  length  of  time  upon  and  of  the  land  embraced  in  his 
additional  or  new  entry,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the  three  years  res- 
idence and  cultivation  required  by  law :  Provided^  That  in  no  case  shall 
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patent  issae  upou  an  additional  or  new  homestead  entry  ander  tliis  aet 
na^l  thj  person  has  actaally,  and  in  conformity  with  the  homestead 
Liws,  occnpied,  resided  upon,  and  cultivated  the  land  embraced  therein 
at  least  one  year :  And  provided  further,  That  except  as  provided  in  this 
seetion  all  unapproved  additional  homestead  rights  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  122.  Hereafter  homestead  applicants  shall  not  be  required  to 
publish  notice  of  their  intention  to  make  final  proofs ;  but  in  cases  of 
coDtest,  parties  interested  shall  be  cited  according  to  rcKQlations  .to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  123.  Whenever  twenty  or  more  persons  severally  qualified  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  file  in  the  proper  district  land  office  an  > 
application  to  form  a  homestead  colony,  together  with  a  map  of  their 
proposed  homestead  colony,  the  register  of  said  district  land  office  shall 
receive  and  admit  their  separate  tilings  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  eachy  as  in  other  homestead  filings  upon  the  arable  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

Said  homestead  colonists  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in  a  village  by 
them  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  shown  upon  the  map,  directed  to  be  filed 
in  the  district  land  office,  to  be  located  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  center 
of  said  colony ;  and  the  homestead  colonists,  upon  whose  tract  the  said 
viUage  shall  fall,  are  hereby  authorized  and  permitted  to  give  a  deed  for 
village  purposes  and  occupation  to  the  authorities  of  said  village :  Pro- 
ridedj  That  said  deed  shall  not  run  as  against  the  United  States  until 
after  title  has  passed  from  the  United  States  for  the  tract  upou  which 
the  village  is  situated. 

Continnoas  residence  in  said  village,  while  cultivating  and  using  for 
agricultural  purposes  their  separate  tracts,  and  said  cultivation  and  use 
by  said  colonists,  separately,  for  their  own  use  and  benefit,  of  the  land 
embraced  in  their  said  entries,  while  residing  in  the  said  village,  shall 
be  considered  equivalent  to  actual  residence  on  their  said  lands. 

When  said  colonists  shall  settle  upon  unsnrveyed  lands,  they  shall 
file  the  map  and  application  before  mentioned  in  the  proper  district  land 
ofiioe,  conforming,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  their  separate  claims 
to  the  size  of  the  present  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands;  and 
tbey  shall  have  possessor^'  title  to  their  separate  lands,  until  the  date  of 
tbeVetam  of  the  plat  of  the  surveys  of  said  lands  to  the  district  land 
office,  after  which  time  they  shall  proceed  to  acquire  title  in  the  manner 
«%t  out  and  directed  in  this  section  for  acquiring  title  to  colony  home- 
steads on  surveyed  lands.  Joint  entry  of  tracts  in  case  of  joint  occu- 
paney  hereunder  shall  be  permitted  as  in  other  homestead  cases. 

The  provisions  of  this  chapter,  relating  to  homesteads  on  arable  lands, 
shall,  where  the  same  are  applicable,  apply  to  entries  under  this  section. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to 
make  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  above 
providons  of  law. 

Sec.  124.  Where  there  is  joint  and  severjil  occupancy,  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  duly  qualified  homestead  settlers  of  the 
V^Wc  lands,  in  quantities  less  than  the  present  smallest  legal  subdivi- 
sion of  the  public  lands,  it  sh<all  be  lawful  for  one  of  said  settlers  and 
<^apants  to  enter  in  trust  under  the  homestead  law  the  entire  tract  at 
the  pioper  district  land  office,  and  to  apportion  to  each  of  the  several 
settlenor  occupants  their  specific  portions,  and  to  make  title  to  them 
after  he  or  she  shall  have  first  obtained  title  to  said  tract  under  the  home- 
stead aet  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  125.  Any  bona  fide  settler  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  wbo  has  filed  the  proper  applieatiou  to  euter  public 
lands  in  any  district  land  office,  and  who  has  been  subsequently  ap- 
pointed a  Eegister  of  the  Land  Office,  may  perfect  the  title  to  the  land 
by  making  the  payments  required  by  law,  and  furnishing  proof  of  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  up  to  the  dateof  his  appointment,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office. 

Sec.  126.  The  pre-emption  law  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed  ;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  interfere 
iu  any  manner  with  existing  pre-emption  rights. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TIMBER    CITI.TU11E. 

Sec.  127.  Any  person  who  has  made  or  consummated  a  homestead 
entry  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who  still  resides  upon 
said  tract,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  any  vacant  public  lands 
contiguous  to  his  or  her  tract  eighty  acres  or  less  iu  legal  subdivisions 
for  timber  culture,  on  which  he  or  she  shall  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in 
a  healthy  growing  condition  for  eight  years  ten  acres  of  timber,  fle 
or  she  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  said  term,  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for 
the  whole  of  said  tract,  or  of  such  legal  subdivision  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  making  proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible  witnesses 
and  of  full  compliance  with  the  further  conditions  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 

Sec.  128.  The  person  applying  for  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
application  to  the  Eegister  of  the  land  district  in  which  he  or  she 
is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affidavit  as  follows,  to  wit :  I, 


-,  having  filed  my  application,  Fo. ,  for  an  entry  under  the 

provisions  of  the  timber  culture  act,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  have  heretofore  filed  an  application  for  or  entered  a  homestead.  No. 

,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  the  district  land  office  at 

;  that  I  now  reside  upon  the  land  embraced  in  the  said 

homestead  filing ;  that  the  section  of  land  specified  in  my  said  applica- 
tion is  composed  exclusively  of  prairie  lands,  or  other  lands  devoid  of 
timber ;  that  this  filing  and  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber, 
and  for  my  own  exclusive  use  and  benefit;  that  I  have  made  the  said 
application  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  nse  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons whomsoever ;  that  I  intend  to  hold  and  cultivate  the  land  and  to 
fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  said  act;  and  that  1  have  not 
heretofore  made  an  entry  under  the  timber  culture  act.  And  upon  filing 
said  affidavit  with  said  register,  and  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  he  or 
she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified : 
and  the  party  making  an  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
required  to  break  or  plow  five  acres  covered  thereby  the  first  year,  ^yi^ 
acres  the  secouid  year,  and  to  cultivate  for  crop  or  otherwise  the  five  acres 
broken  or  plowed  the  first  year ;  the  third  year  he  or  she  shall  be  required 
to  cultivate  for  crop  or  otherwise  the  five  acres  broken  the  second  year, 
and  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cuttings  the  five  acres  first  broken  or 
plowed,  and  to  cultivate  and  put  iu  crop  or  otherwise  the  remaining  five 
acres,  and  the  fourth  year  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cuttings  the  re- 
maining five  acres:  Provided^  That  in  case  such  trees,  seeds,  or  cutting:?* 
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Mil  be  destroyed  by  gras.sboppers,  or  by  extreme  aud  unusual  drought, 
for  any  year  or  term  of  years,  the  time  for  planting  such  trees,  seeds, 
Iff  cutiiugs  shall  be  extended  one  year  for  every  such  year  that  tbey  are 
£0 destroyed:  Provided^  further^  Tbat  the  person  making  such  entry 
bball,  before  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  such  extension  of  time,  file 
vitb  the  register  of  the  proper  laud  office  an  affidavit,  corroborated  by 
tiro  witnesses,  setting  forth  the  destruction  of  such  trees,  and  that,  in 
coDseqnence  of  such  destruction,  ho  or  she  is  compelled  to  ask  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Andpro- 
9ided further^  That  no  final  certiliciUe  shall  bo  given,  or  patent  issued, 
for  the  land  so  entered,  until  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  the  date 
of  soch  entry;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time 
within  five  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or,  if  he  or 
she  be  de^d,  his  or  her  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  shall  prove  by  two 
credible  witnesses  that  he  or  she  or  they  have  planted,  and,  for  not  less 
than  eight  years,  have  cultivated  and  protected  such  quantity  and  char- 
acter of  trees  as  aforesaid ;  that  not  less  than  twenty-seven  hundred 
trees  were  phmted  on  each  acre,  and  that  at  the  time  of  making  such 
proof  there  shall  be  then  growing  at  least  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
iiving  and  thrifty  trees  to  each  acre,  they  shall  receive  a  patent  for  such 
tract  of  land. 

Sec.  129.  If  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  said  affidavit,  and  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  for  said  land,  the  claimant  shall  fail  to 
oofflply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter,  then  and  in  that 
eveot  such  land  shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws,  or 
by  some  other  person  under  t^e  provisions  of  this  chapter :  Provided^ 
That  the  party  making  claim  to  said  land,  either  as  a  homestead  settler 
or  under  this  chapter,  shall  give  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  such 
Qotiee  to  the  original  claimant  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  estab- 
lish^ by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office;  and  the  rights 
of  the  parties  shall  be  determined  as  in  other  contested  cases. 

8so.  ISO.  That  no  land  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  IB  any  event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts 
cootracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  final  certificate  therefor. 

Ssc.  ISL  Tbat  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is 
bereby  reqnired  to  prepare  and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consist- 
ent with  Uiis  act,  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  its  provis- 
ioDs  into  effect. 

Sec.  133.  And  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  '^An  act  in  ad- 
dition to  an  act  to  punish  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  3,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
«bsll  extend  to  all  oaths,  affirmations,  and  affid<ivits  required  or  author- 
ised by  this  aet. 

Ssa  133.  The  parties  who  have  already  made  entries  under  the 
acts  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
March  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  June  fonr- 
teeatb,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  same  upon  fnll  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


TOWN  SITES. 


Sec.  134«  The  President  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  the  public 
ands,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  town-sites  on  the  shores  of  bar- 
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bors,  at  the  junction  of  rivers,  important  portages,  or  any  nataral  or 
prospective  centers  of  population. 

Sec.  135.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  public  interests 
require  it,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  to  cause  any  of  such  reservations,  or  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed 
into  urban  or  suburban  lots  of  suitable  size,  and  to  fix,  by  appraisement 
of  disinterested  persons,  their  cash  value,  and  to  offer  the  same  for  sale 
at  public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thence  afterward  to  be  held 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  according  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  may  prescribe;  but  no  lot 
shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  sale  or  private  entry  for  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof.  And  all  such  sales  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Register  of  the  land  office  in  the  district  in  which  the  reservation  may 
be  situated,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  136.  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  public  lands  have  been  or 
may  be  settled  upon  and  occupied  as  a  town-site,  it  is  lawful,  in  case 
such  town  be  incori)orated,  for  the  corporate  anthorities  thereof,  and, 
if  not  incorporated,  for  the  judge  of  the  county  court  for  the  county  in 
which  such  town  is  situated,  to  enter  at  the  proper  land  office,  and  at 
the  minimum  price,  the  land  so  settled  and  occupied  in  trust  for  the 
several  use  and  benefit  of  the  occupants  thereof,  according  to  their 
respective  interests ;  the  execution  of  which  trust,  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  lots  in  such  town,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  such  regulations  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  same  may  be  situated. 
Any  act  of  the  trustees  not  made  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  in 
in  this  section  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  137.  The  entry  of  the  land  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  made,  or  a  declaratory  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  enter  it  as  a  town-site  shall  be  filed,  with  the  Register  of  the 
proper  land  office,  and  the  entry  or  declaratory  statement  shall  include 
only  such  land  as  is  actually  occupied  by  the  town,  and  the  title  to  which 
is  in  the  United  States;  but  in  any  Territory  in  which  a  land  office 
may  not  have  been  established,  such  declaratory  statements  may  be 
filed  with  the  surveyor  general  of  the  surveying  district  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Sec.  13S.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  town  which  has  made,  or  may 
hereafter  make,  entry  of  less  than  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  named 
in  section  143,  to  make  such  additional  entry  or  entries,  of  contiguous 
tracts,  which  may  be  occupied  for  town  purposes,  as,  when  added  to  the 
entry  or  entries  theretofore  made,  will  not  exceed  twenty-five  handred 
and  sixty  acres:  Provided^  That  such  additional  entry  shall  not,  to- 
gether with  all  prior  entries,  be  in  excess  of  the  area  to  which  the  town 
may  be  entitled  at  date  of  the  additional  entry  by  virtue  of  its  popula- 
tion, as  prescribed  in  said  section. 

Sec.  139.  No  title  shall  be  acquired,  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to 
any  valid  mining  claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws. 

Sec.  140.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  military 
or  other  reservations  heretofore  made  by  the  United  States,  nor  to 
reservations  for  lighthouses,  custom-houses,  mints,  or  other  such  public 
purposes  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  may  require,  whether 
held  under  reservations  through  the  Land  Office  by  t4tle  derived  from 
the  Crown  of  Spain  or  otherwise. 
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Sec.  141.  Id  the  patent  to  be  issued  by  the  Uoited  States  for  any 
town-site  on  mineral  lands,  nnder  this  act,  there  shall  be  recognized 
the  nndergroand  and  surface  rights,  recognized  by  local  authority  or 
law,  of  persons  owning  or  possessing  mining  veins,  and  the  surface 
rights  of  the  owners  or  possessors  of  town  lots,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary use  thereof;  bat  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  so  con- 
straed  as  to  recognize  any  color  of  title  in  possessors  for  mining  pur- 
[KM^,  as  against  the  United  States. 

There  shall  be  inserted  in  mining  patents  for  claims  within  the  ex- 
terior limits  of  a  town,  under  this  act,  the  following  clause :  ^<  Except- 
ion and  excluding  from  these  presents  all  town  property  rights  upon 
the  surface,  and  there  are  hereby  expressly  ekcepted  and  excluded  from 
the  same,  all  houses,  buildings,  and  structures,  lots,  blocks,  streets, 
alleys,  or  other  municipal  improvements  on  the  surface  of  the  above 
premises,  not  belonging  to  the  grantees  herein,  and  all  rights  necessary 
or  proper  to  the  occupation,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of  the  same." 

In  the  patent  to  be  issued  for  a  town  site  under  this  act  there  shall 
be  inserted  the  foUowingclause :  <'  Provided^  That  no  title  shall  be  hereby 
acquired  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or  copper,  or  to  any 
valid  mining  claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws:  And  pro- 
rHedj  further  J  That  the  grant  hereby  made  is  held  and  declared  to  be 
sabject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  section  —  of 
theBevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable thereto." 

Sec.  1412.  The  several  counties  and  parishes  of  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, where  there  are  public  lands,  are  authorized  to  enter,  at  the 
minimum  price  for  which  i)ublio  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sold, 
ooe-qoarter  section  of  vacant  land  in  each  of  the  counties  or  parishes, 
in  trust  for  such  counties  or  parishes  respectively,  for  the  establishment 
of  seats  of  justice  therein ;  but  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  each  of  such 
quarter  sections  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 
baUdings  in  the  county  or  parish  for  which  it  is  located,  after  deducting 
therefrom  the  amount  originally  paid  for  the  same ;  and  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  such  counties  or  parishes,  respectively,  shall  be  fixed  previously 
to  a  sale  of  the  adjoining  lands  within  the  county  or  parish  for  which 
the  same  is  located. 

Sec.  143.  If  upon  surveyed  lauds,  the  entry  provided  in  section  one 
himdred  and  thirty-six  shall  in  its  exterior  limit  be  made  in  conformity 
to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands  authorized  bylaw;  and 
^rliere  the  inhabitants  are  in  number  one  hundred,  and  less  than  two 
hnndred,  shall  embrace  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  inhabitants  of  such  town  are  more  than  two 
hundred,  and  less  than  one  thousand,  shall  embrace  not  exceeding  six 
handred  and  forty  acres;  and  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  one 
thousand  and  over  one  tliousand,  shall  embrace  not  exceeding  twelve 
handred  and  eighty  acres;  but  for  each  additional  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, not  exceeding  five  thousand  in  all,  a  further  grant  of  three  huu- 
drfd  and  twenty  acres  shall  be  allowe<l. 

Sec.  144.  The  words  ^^not  exceeding  five  thousand  in  all,'' in  the 
preening  section,  shall  not  apply  to  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Territory 
of  Utah;  but  such  section  shall  be  so  construed  in  its  application  to 
thatdty  that  lands  may  be  entered  for  the  full  number  of  inhabitants 
coataJoed  therein  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand ;  and  as  that  city 
corerB  school- section  number  thirty-six,  in  township  number  one  north, 
of  range  number  one  west,  the  same  may  be  embraced  in  such  entry, 
2Qd  indemnity  shall  be  given  therefor  when  a  grant  is  made  by  Con- 
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gress  of  sections  sixteen  and  tbirtj-six,  in  the  Territory  of  Dtab,  for 
Bchool  purposes. 

Sec,  145.  The  existence  or  incorporation  of  any  town  upon  the  pub!ic 
lands  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  from  homestead 
entry  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty-live  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  or  the  maximum  area  which  may  be  entered  as  a  town-site  under 
existing  laws,  unless  the  entire  tract  claimed  or  incorporated  in  sach 
town-site  shall,  including  and  in  excess  of  the  area  above  specified,  be 
actually  settled  upon,  inhabited,  improved,  and  uscil  for  business  aud 
municipal  purposes. 

Sec.  14G,  Whenever  the  corporate  limits  of  any  town  upon  the  public 
domain  are  shown  or  allegt^d  to  include  iand^s  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
area  specified  in  section  one  hundred  and  forty  three  of  this  act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  may  require  the  authorities  of  such 
town  (and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them)  to  elect  what  portion  of  said  lands 
in  compact  form  and  embracing  theactual  site  of  the  municipal  oecupatiou 
and  improvement  shall  be  withheld  from  homestead  entry;  and  thereafter 
the  residue  of  such  lands  shall  be  open  to  disposal  under  the  homestead 
laws.  And  upon  default  of  said  town  authorities  to  make  such  selectious 
within  sixty  days  after  notification  by  the  Commissioner,  he  may  direct  tes- 
timony respecting  the  actual  location  and  extent  of  said  improvements 
to  be  taken  by  the  Eegister  of  the  district  in  which  such  tow  u  may  be 
situated;  and  upon  receipt  of  the  same  he  may  determine  and  set  off 
the  proper  site  according  to  section  one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  this 
act,  and  declare  the  remaining  lands  open  to  settlement  and  entry  dd- 
der  the  homestead  laws;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
each  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Territory,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  duly 
certified  of  every  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  incorporating 
any  city  or  town,  the  same  to  be  forwarded  by  such  Secretary  to  the 
Surveyor  General  within  one  month  from  date  of  its  approval. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IRRIGABLE  LANDS. 

Skc.  147.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  of  requisite  age,  who  may  be  entitled  to  become  a  citi- 
£6u,  aud  who  baa  filed  his  declaration  to  become  such,  and  apon  pay- 
ment of  twent3*'flve  centa  per  acre,  to  file  a  declaration,  under  oath,  with 
the  Register  of  the  land  district  in  which  any  irrigable  land  is  sitaated, 
that  he  intends  to  enter  and  reclaim  a  tract  or  tracts  of  irrigable  land 
by  conducting  water  upon  the  same  within  the  period  of  three  years 
thereafter.  Said  declaration  shall  describe  particularly  said  land,  if  sar- 
veyeil,  aud,  if  nnsurveyed,  shall  describe  the  same  aa  nearly  as  x^ossible 
without  a  survey,  and  each  tract  of  land  shall  be  in  a  compact  form,  ex- 
cept that  wherethe  same  is  within  a  radroad  grant  it  shall  be  deemed 
com|)aet  if  in  a  form  which,  including  the  sections  so  granted,  would  be 
compact  At  the  time  of  filing  the  declaration,  the  party  shall  also  file 
a  map  of  said  land,  which  shall  exhibit  a  plan  showing  the  mode  of  con- 
templatoil  irrigation,  and  which  plan  shall  be  snfllcient  to  thorongbly 
irrigate  all  of  said  land  ;  and  i^ersous  taking  np  separate  tracts  of  irri- 
gable land  shall  have  the  right  to  associate  together  in  the  construction 
of  canals  and  ditches  for  irrigating  all  of  said  tracts,  and  may  file  n  joint 
map  or  mai)8,  showing  their  plan  of  intended  improvements. 
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Sec.  113.  Ko  land  shall  be  patented  to  any  person  under  tliis  chapter 
Boless  he  or  his  assigns  shall  have  expended  in  the  necessary'  reelaiuation 
thereof  at  least  two  dollars  per  acre  of  the  whole  tract  reciainiod  and 
jateoted.  The  determination  of  what  may  be  considered  irrigable  land 
bball  be  subject,  under  the  limitations  of  this  act,  to  tiie  provisions  of 
section  ninety  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
tbe  General  Laud  Office. 

SEa  H9.  At  any  time  within  the  period  of  three  years  after  filing  the 
(]^aration,  affidavit,  maps  and  plans  named  herein,  npou  making  sat- 
isfactory proof  to  the  Register  of  the  reclamation  of  said  land  to  the  ex 
test  and  cost,  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  herein  provided  for,  and  upon  the  payment  to  the 
Register  of  the  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  i>er  acre  tor  said  land,  a 
patent  diall  issue  therefor. 

Ssc.  150.  All  locations  of  irrigable  or  desert  lands  heretofore  made 
Boder  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in 
oertaia  States  and  Territories,"  approved  March  third,  one  thousand 
eigbt  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  may  be  re-entered  under  this  act  by 
the  persons  making  the  same,  or  by  their  successors  in  interest  or  as- 
8igM,  upon  their  filing  with  the  Eegister  of  the  land  district  the  decla- 
rations, affidavits,  maps  and  plans  required  under  this  chapter;  and  such 
persons  shall  have  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  to  complete 
tke  reclamation  of  such  lands;  and  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  originally  made  by  them  shall  be  considered  as  the  first  pay* 
meot  required  ander  this  act. 

Sec.  151.  The  right  to  the  ase  of  water  by  the  person  conducting  the 
same  on  or  to  any  tract  of  irrigable  land  shall  depend  on  bo^ia  fide  prior 
appropriation;  and  such  right  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  water 
aetoally  appropriated  and  necessarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatioa 
and  redamatioo ;  and  all  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  ap- 
propriation and  use,  together  with  the  water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and 
other  Boarcea  of  water  supply  upon  the  public  lands,  and  not  navigable, 
Hball  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and  use  of  the  public 
for  jmgation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purpor^es,  subject  to  existing 
rights. 


CQAPTEU  X. 

PASTURAGE  LANDS. 

S£c  152.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881,  all  sur- 
veyed public  lands  of  the  United  States,  classified  as  pasturage  lands 
Koder  this  act,  excepting  such  of  those  lands  as  are  legally  occupied  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  purchase  at  private  sale, 
upon  application  by  any  person  at  the  respective  district  land  offices  of 
ibe  Doited  States,  for  the  sum  of  91*25  per  aore. 

Oo  and  after  January  1,  A.  D.  1886,  the  surveyed  lands  not  legally 
^ocapied  ander  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  classified  as  above,  and 
icitaiiiiog  unsold,  shall  be  sold  as  above  directed  at  $1  per  acre. 

Oaand  alter  January  1,  A.  D.  1890,  any  lauds  classified  as  above  set 
oQt,  ad  not  lei^ally  occupied  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
fcnuMiiag  unsold,  shall  be  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  per  acre.  After 
tlie  jMT  A,  D.  1890,  the  price  of  said  lands  shall  be  decreased  twelve 
aod  one-half  cents  iier  acre  each  three  years  they  shall  remain  unsold, 
until  they  shall  reach  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  aero,  at  which  price 
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they  shall  be  sold,  bat  for  no  less  sum :  Provided^  That  as  to  lands 
unsurveyed  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881,  said  land  shall  be 
subject  to  private  sale  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  five  years 
after  survey,  and  thereafter  they  shall  decrease  in  price  upon  a  gradua- 
tion of  time  and  value  equivalent  to  that  herein  provided  for  for  lands 
now  surveyed. 

Provided^  hotcevevy  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  in  any  manner 
prohibit  or  interfere  with  settlement  on  said  pasturage  lands,  or  their 
withdrawal  from  private  sale  by  settlement  under  the  homestead,  pas- 
turage homestead,  or  irrigation  laws. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  above  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  153.  Any  person  qnalified  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
make  entry  of  a  homestead  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States 
may,  upon  application  at  the  proper  district  land  office,  be  permitted  to 
file  a  homestead  upon  the  pasturage  lands  of  the  United  States :  Pro- 
tided^  That  no  one  separate  entry  shall  embrace  more  than  four  sections 
or  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  such  pasturage  lands, 
and  the  same  shall  lie  in  a  compact  body.  And  ^provided  further^  That 
the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  making  his 
application,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  154.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  homesteads  ni)on 
the  arable  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act 
authorizing  the  formation  of  homestead  colonies,  through  separate 
individual  entries  upon  the  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  arable  lands  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  as  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  as  to  t«rm, 
location,  entry,  character  of  occupancy,  settlement  and  village  resi- 
dence, apply  to  entries  under  this  section :  Pr(yc%ded^  That  such  con- 
tiguous village  lots  may  each  contain  not  more  than  twenty  acres 
of  land,  and  may  be  selected  from  either  irrigable  or  pasturage  lands. 
And  provided  further^  That  use  for  grazing  purposes  of  the  lands 
embraced  in  a  pasturage  homestead  entry,  with  residence  upon  the  tract, 
or  in  a  colony  village,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  actual  cultivation  and  nse  for 
agricultural  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

Sec.  155.  All  timber  lands,  excepting  those  bearing  mineral,  which 
are  chiefiy  valuable  for  timber  of  commercial  value,  as  sawed  or  liewed 
timber,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposal. 

Seo.  156.  All  timber  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter  growing  or 
being  upon  the  even-numbered  sections  of  public  land,  which  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  timber  of  commercial  value,  as  sawed  or  hewed  timber,  may 
be  sold  for  cash  in  lots  of  not  less  than  forty  acres  nor  greater  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  one  section  containing  more  or  less  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres :  Provided^  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
lands  reserved  by  competent  authority.  All  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  timber  shall  be  accounted  for  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  in 
the  same  manner  as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Sec.  157.  In  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  public  lands  there  shall  be 
three  grades,  with  a  fixed  price  for  each  grade.  The  price  of  the  first 
grade  shall  be  dollars  per  acre ;  the  price  of  the  second  grade 

shall  be  dollars  per  acre ;  and  the  price  of  the  third  grade 
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shall  be  dollars  per  acre.    The  grading  of  the  timber  shall  be 

dooe  bj  the  deputy  surveyors  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  of  said  lauds, 
and  the  kind  and  character  of  timber  on  each  section  so  surveyed  shall 
be  noted  in  the  field  notes  and  marked  upon  the  township  plats.  In 
case  of  contest  said  grading  shall  become  a  matter  of  proof,  as  in  other 
eases  provided  in  this  act  in  matters  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
pablic  lands.  Timber  upon  lands  surveyed  before  the  passage  of  this 
act  shall  be  classified  and  graded  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  158.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  appoint  such  officers  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
appropriate  for,  which  officers  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioner, act  as  agents  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  on  the  public 
lands  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  depredations  thereon, 
aod  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  in 
connection  with  the  public  land  service. 

8kc.  159.  Every  person  purchasing  timber  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  remove  the  timber  from  the  land  within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  thereafter  he  shall  have  no  right  to,  or  claim  upon,  any 
timber  remaining  upon  said  linds,  nor  upon  the  purchase-money  paid 
therefor ;  and  any  sale  made  under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  this 
express  condition. 

8£C.  ICK).  All  timber  standing  upon  the  public  lands  shall,  after  pur- 
chase as  herein  provided,  become  subject  to  taxation  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  the  same  may  be  situated. 

Sec.  IGl.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons  bona  fide 
residents  thereof,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  permitted  to 
fell  and  remove,  or  cause  to  be  felled  and  removed,  for  building,  agricul- 
taral,  mining,  and  other  purposes,  but  not  for  purposes  of  sale,  com- 
merce or  export,  any  timber  or  other  trees  growing  or  being  on  the  pub- 
lie  lands  not  subject  to  entry  under  this  act,  and  whether  upon  surveyed 
or  ansurveyed  lands )  but  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  timber 
and  undergrowth  growing  upon  such  lands. 

Sec.  162.  Any  person  who  shall  cut,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  cut, 
or  aid,  or  assist,  or  be  employed  in  cutting,  or  shall  wantonly  destroy, 
or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  or  aid,  or  assist,  or  be 
employed  in  wantonly  destroying  any  timber,  standing,  growing,  or  be- 
ing on  any  lands  of  the  United  States,  including  Indian  reservations, 
excepting  upon  lands  reserved  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  while 
held  m  such  reservation,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  triple  the  value  of 
the  trees  or  timber  so  cut,  destroyed,  or  removed,  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Sec.  163.  K  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee,  of  any  vessel  shall 
knowingly  take  on  board  any  timber  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  without  authority  of  law,  the  vessel  on  board  of  which 
the  same  shall  be  taken  or  seized,  shall,  with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and 
Affnitare,  be  wholly  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  the  captain  or 
master  of  snch  vessel  wherein  the  same  was  exported  to  any  foreign 
coQOtiy  against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  United  States  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice  the  value  of  the  timber  so 
tranqiorted  on  board  his  vessel. 

Ssa  164.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  collectors  of  customs  within  the 
States  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  California,  and 
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Oregon,  and  in  Washington  Territory,  before  allowing  a  clearance  to 
any  vessel  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  lumber  or  timber,  to  ascertain 
satisfactorily  that  sach  timber  was  cat  from  private  lands,  or  cut  from 
public  ones  by  the  consent  of  the  Interior  Department.  And  it  is  also 
made  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  customs,  and  of  the  land  officers 
within  those  States,  and  within  Washington  Territory,  to  promptly 
inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  acts  and  offenses  of  all  per- 
sons known  to  them  against  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Sec.  165.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  of 
this  act  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  accounted  for,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  miti- 
gate in  whole  or  in  part  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  proper, 
by  an  order  in  writing,  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  so  incurred;  and 
all  actions  or  causes  of  actions,  either  civil  or  criminal,  for  depredations 
committed  by  cutting  or  removing  timber  from  the  public  lands,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  are  hereby  condoned  and  quashed :  Provided, 
That  in  all  cases  where  suits  have  been  commenced,  the  dismissal  of  the 
cases  shall  be  at  the  cost  of  defendants. 

Sbg.  166.  Nothing  contained  m  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be 
construed  as  repealing  sections  2460,  246l,  2462,  2463,  and  4751  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  but  the  same  shall  be  of  general  application. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MINERAL  LANDS. 

Sec.  167.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  classified  by  law  as 
mineral  lands,  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  or  disposal,  except  as  expressly 
directed  by  law. 

Seo.  168.  All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free 
and  open  to  exploration,  and  surface  and  subterranean  prospecting. 
The  lands  in  which  such  mineral  deposits  are  found  shall  be  open  to 
occupation  and  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Seo.  169.  Any  mining  claims  located  after  the        day  of  ,  1880, 

shall  be  bounded  as  to  surface  by  straight  lines,  and  all  right  to  min- 
erals contained  therein  shall  be  confined  within  vertical  planes  passing 
downward  through  said  straight  boundary  lines. 

Sec.  170.  A  mining  claim  located  after         day  of  may  eqaal 

but  shall  not  exceed  a  square  of  feet  on  the  side,  and  the  same  may 
be  in  any  shape,  so  that  neither  length  nor  breadth  shall  exceed  feet, 
nor  the  aggregate  area  exceed  that  of  the  square  hereinbefore  first 
described. 

Seo.  171.  Proof  of  citizenship  under  this  chapter  may  consist,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit  thereof;  in  the  case  of  au 
association  of  persons  unincorporated,  of  the  affldavitof  their  authorized 
agent,  made  on  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  information  and  belief;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  by  the  filing  of  a  certified 
copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Seo.  172.  All  future  occupation,  location  or  purchase  of  public  mia- 
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eral  lands  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  Congress,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
local  castoms  and  regulations  and  State  or  Territorial  laws. 

Sec.  173.  No  title,  or  valid  claim  to  title,  to  public  mineral  lauds  shall 
be  acquired  as  against  the  United  States  or  third  parties,  except  upon 
compliance  with  the  following  conditions  and  requirements. 

Skc.  174.  Any  qualified  person  may  acquire  such  claim  or  title  : 

First.  By  marking  the  position  of  his  claim  by  monuments  upon  the 
;:round  and  by  posting  notices  thereon.  Said  monuments  shall  con- 
aist  either  of  firmly  set  wooden  stakes,  not  less  than  six  inches  square, 
and  not  less  than  three  feet  above  ground ;  or  of  well  set  piles  of  stones 
not  less  than  four  feet  square  at  the  base  and  not  less  than  three  feet 
high,  posted  at  each  exterior  angle  of  the  claim.  The  northeasternmost 
monument  shall  be  the  initial  point  for  description  and  survey,  and  shall 
be  conspicuously  marked  *'  O.''  Said  notices  shall,  within  five  days 
from  the  establishment  of  the  monuments,  be  posted  conspicuously  upon 
each  of  said  monuments,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  at  least  three  of  said 
notices  shall  be  posted  upon  conspicuous  places  within  the  interior  of 
9zid  claim.  Said  notices  shall  be  dated  with  the  establishment  of  said 
monuments,  shall  describe  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  claim  by 
specific  relereuce  to  the  monuments  established  on  the  ground,  and 
bfaall  note  the  approximate  courses  and  distances  passing  southerly, 
westwardly,  northerly,  and  eastwardly  from  the  initial  monument 
aronnd  the  entire  boundary  closing  upon  said  iuitial  monument.  A 
specific  form  of  notice  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  to  embody  the  foregoing  requirements,  and  be  so 
explicit  as  to  operate  as  notice  to  third  parties. 

Second.  By  the  discovery  within  said  claim  of  a  lode,  placer,  or  other 
vailaable  mineral  deix)sit,  either  before  the  posting  of  said  notice  or 
within  ninety  days  thereafter. 

Third.  Within  ninety  days  from  the  posting  of  said  notice,  the  locator 
shall  file  with  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  the  surveying 
district  in  which  the  claim  lies  a  copy  of  said  posted  notices,  together 
with  proof  of  mineral  discovery  and  an  application  for  survey  of  his 
claim,  and  evidence  that  he  has  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  in  a  proper  United  States  depositary  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
vhich  deposit  shall  be  deemed  an  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
mrvey  of  the  public  lands.  Said  proof  shall  consist  of  affidavits  of  the 
locator  and  of  two  disinterested  persons,  and  the  fact  of  said  mineral 
discovery  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  proof  or  verification  as  the 
Commii8ioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  may  deem  necessary.  Said 
applieatioo  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  locator. 

Foarth.  Within  one  year  from  the  approval  by  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  of  said  survey,  the  locator,  his  assigns,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  who  has  or  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  chapter, 
ftball  file  in  the  proper  land  office  an  application  for  patent  under  oath, 
showing  such  compliance,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  plat  and  field  notes 
of  the  daim,  duly  certified  by  the  United  States  Surveyor  General,  and 
proof  that  $500  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  of  improvements 
ante  upon  the  claim  by  the  claimant  or  his  grantors.  Said  proof  shall 
coiMittof  the  affidavits  of  the  claimant  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
i^ORAorated  by  the  affidavits  of  two  disinterested  witnesses,  which  shall 
^etlJRth  the  facta  in  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Geoettl  Land  Office  that  the  said  mineral  claim  has  been  worked  in 
^ood&ith.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  applicanon  and  plat  and  making  the 
above-required  proof,  and  upon  payment  to  the  proper  officers  of 
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per  acre  in  fall  for  the  acreage  of  his  claim,  the  claimant  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  patent  for  his  said  claim. 

Sec.  175.  The  right  of  assignment  of  a  mineral  claim  after  approval 
of  survej^  by  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  is  hereby  expressly 
aathorized,  but  such  assignment  shall  confer  no  right  as  against  the 
United  States,  and  shall  simply  substitute  an  assignee  in  place  of  bis 
grantors.    No  assignment  prior  to  survey  shall  be  recognized. 

Sec.  176.  Failure  by  a  locator  to  make  application  for  survey  and  sat- 
isfactorily prove  the  mineral  discovery  within  ninety  days  after  the 
posting  of  the  notices  shall  subject  his  claim  to  location  by  any  other 
qualified  party. 

Sec.  177.  Failure  of  the  claimant  to  make  proof  of  work  and  payment 
within  the  time  hereinbefore  prescribed  shall  work  a  complete  fori'eii- 
ure  of  the  claim,  and  the  survey  theretofore  made  shall  be  canceled. 

Sec.  178.  On  or  before  ,  1880,  the  Commissioner  of  the 

General  Land  OflSce  shall  divide  the  territory  west  of  the  100th  meridiau 
into  mineral  districts,  so  that  each  Surveyor  General's  district  shall  be 
made  up  of  one  or  more  mineral  districts,  having  due  regard  to  the 
number  of  surveys  of  mineral  claims  and  applications  for  the  same. 

Seo.  179.  The  Surveyor  General  shall — 

First.  Cause  to  be  established  in  all  mining  neighborhoodsor  districts 
permanent  neighborhood  or  district  initial  mineral  monuments,  which 
shall  serve  as  initial  reference  points  for  mining  claim  surveys,  and 
which  shall  be  connected  by  trigonometrical  measurement  with  mineral 
base  lines,  to  be  established  and  measured  by  such  methods  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Second.  He  shall  cause  to  be  determined  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment the  exact  course  and  distance  between  said  initial  district  mineral 
monuments  and  the  hereinbefore  described  initial  claim  monuments. 

Third.  He  shall  receive,  place  on  file,  and  record,  in  a  book  kept  in 
his  office  for  that  purpose,  every  application  for  the  survey  of  a  mining 
claim,  together  with  the  original  location  notice  of  the  claimant. 

Fourth.  When  two  or  more  locators  make  application  to  a  Surveyor 
General  for  the  survey  of  the  same  tract,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
neither  survey  has  theretofore  been  approved,  the  right  to  approval  shall 
be  in  him  who  made  the  first  location  on  the  ground ;  and  such  priority 
of  location  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  determined  by  the  officer  in 
the  field,  and  any  party  aggrieved  thereby  may,  within  ninety  days  after 
such  determination,  appeal  to  the  United  States  Surveyor  General,  by 
whom  the  question  may  be  reviewed,  upon  notice  to  the  appellee,  and 
after  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  proof  by  both  par- 
ties. 

Fifth.  He  shall  cause  some  duly  appointed  deputy  mineral  surveyor, 
chosen  by  the  applicant  for  survey,  to  execute  a  survey  of  each  claim 
for  which  an  application  is  filed  in  his  office,  and  to  return  the  plat 
and  field  notes  of  said  survey  to  his  office. 

Sixth.  He  shall  keep  in  his  office  connected  maps  of  all  mining  neigh- 
borhoods in  his  district,  upon  which  shall  be  shown  the  positions  of  all 
mineral  monuments  and  their  relations  to  leading  topographical  features 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  positions  of  all  surveyed  claims 
which  do  not  overlap  previously  surveyed  claims,  numbering  said  sur- 
veys consecutively  in  the  order  of  the  return  of  plats  and  field  notes  by 
deputy  mineral  surveyors.  He  shall  ascertain  in  whatever  mode  he 
shall  deem  most  practicable  the  location  of  all  mining  claims  heretofore 
surveyed  or  patented  and  shall  delineate  the  same  upon  the  connected 
district  maps  as  accurately  as  possible.    On  the  return  of  the  said  plats 
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aod  field  notes  by  the  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  the  Surveyor  General, 
having  cansed  the  trigonometrical  measurement  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided to  be  made  between  the  nearest  initial  district  mineral  monument 
and  the  initial  monument  of  the  mining  claim,  shall  apply  said  mineral 
claim  survey  to  his  district  map  and,  provided  said  claim  or  any  part 
thereof  does  not  overlap  any  previously  applied  plat  and  is  otherwise 
correct,  he  shall  approve  said  survey  and  within  ten  days  thereafter 
shall  delineate  it  upon  said  district  map  and  make  two  full  copies  of 
said  plat  and  field  notes,  forwarding  one  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  and  the  other  to  the  Kegister  of  the  proper  land  office. 
Said  district  map  shall  be  open  to  examination  by  the  public.  Copies  of 
all  approved  surveys  shall  be  furnished  to  interested  parties  on  payment 
of  costs  as  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  If  the 
said  Surveyor  General  applies  any  duly  returned  plat  to  said  district 
maps,  and  said  plat  is  found  to  conflict  with  or  overlap  a  previously 
approved  survey  said  Surveyor  General  shall  withhold  approval  thereof, 
and  no  legal  effect  shall  attach  to  the  same  by  reason  of  its  having  been 
made  in  the  field  nor  by  reason  of  any  approval  thereof  if  the  same 
sboald  inadverteutly  or  accidentally  be  approved  in  conflict  with  prior 
approval. 

Sbc.  180.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Surveyor  General  within  whose 
surveying  district  any  mineral  surveys  have  been  or  shall  be  made,  and 
within  thirty  days  after  expiration  of  the  ten  days  above  mentioned,  to 
famish,  free  of  cost,  to  each  district  land  office  and  to  the  recorder  of 
eath  eoanty  certifled  copies  of  such  of  said  connecting  maps  as  may 
embraee  lands  within  the  limits  of  said  land  district  or  within  said 
counties,  respectively ;  and  copies  shall  also  be  furnished  to  deputy 
mineral  surveyors  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Surveyor  General. 

Sbg.  181.  Within  thirty  days  after  approval  of  any  subsequent  sur- 
vey it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Surveyor  General  to  turnish  to  each  dis- 
trict laud  office  and  to  the  several  county  recorders  a  certified  copy  of 
such  of  said  subsequent  surveys  as  may  fall  within  said  land  district 
and  coanties,  respectively,  and  the  district  land  offices  shall  forthwith 
cause  said  survey  to  be  immediately  delineated  in  its  proper  position 
ttpoD  the  eonnecting  maps  theretofore  furnished  them. 

S£C.  183.  Each  of  said  connecting  maps  shall  show  in  a  marginal  table 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  several  surveys  delineated  thereon,  and 
said  marginal  table  shall  be  regularly  continued  as  subsequent  surveys 
are  added  to  said  connecting  maps.    Each  copy  hereinbefore  provided  ^ 
for  shall  also  exhibit  the  exact  date  of  such  approval  or  approvals. 

Ssa  183.  In  the  event  that  proof  of  bona  fide  development  and  pay- 
ment of  purchase  money  shall  not  be  made  or  tendered  within  the  year 
heretofore  prescribed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  of  the  proper 
land  office  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ciffice,  who 
shall  forthwith  cause  said  survey  to  be  cancelled  in  all  the  offices  under 
his  eoDtrol,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the  recorder  of 
the  county  wherein  the  cancelled  survey  was  situate.  After  said  can- 
c^ticm  DO  right  or  claim  of  any  character  shall  survive  in  any  party 
Ivienon  of  said  survey,  and  the  land  embraced  therein  shall  be  sub- 
j^tothe  claim  of  any  intervening  or  subsequent  party,  as  if  no  such 
somfhad  ever  been  made  or  applied  for. 

&&184*  Copies  of  said  connecting  maps  shall  also  be  furnished  to 
the  Otiimissioner  of  the  General  Land  OfficOi  who  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  continuously  perfected,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed  as  to  other  of- 
Cees. 

Sia  185  If  any  Surveyor  General,  wilfully  or  negligently  omits  to 

H.  Ex.  46 VI 
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promptly  perform  theiluties  prescribed  in  this  obapter,  it  sball  be  con- 
Bidered  sufficient  caase  for  bis  dismissal  from  office. 

Seo.  186.  If  at  any  time  after  application  for  survey,  and  prior  to  ap- 
plication for  patent,  it  sball  be  proved,  after  personal  notice  to  tbe  min- 
eral claimant,  to  tbe  satisfaotion  of  tbe  Begister  of  tbe  proper  land  dis- 
trict, tbat  said  claimant  bas  left  bis  surveyed  claim  with  tbe  intention 
of  not  complying  witb  tbe  provisions  of  tbis  cbapter,  tbe  rigbt  of  said 
claimant  shall  cease  and  determine,  after  notice  in  the  usual  form  to 
the  claimant  of  said  decision  by  tbe  district  Begister ;  and  in  tbe  absence 
of  appeal  to  tbe  Commissioner  of  tbe  General  Land  Office,  tbe  latter 
officer  shall  cause  tbe  cancellation  of  tbe  said  survey,  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Seo.  187.  Tbe  Surveyors  General  of  tbe  United  States  may  appoint 
in  their  respective  districts  as  many  competent  surveyors,  fornisbing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  capacity,  and  giving  bond  iu  the 
penal  sum  of  $10,000,  as  sball  apply  for  appointment  to  survey  mineral 
claims.  The  expense  of  surveying  claims  sball  be  paid  by  tbe  appli- 
cants, and  they  shall  be  at  liberty,  to  obtain  tbe  same  at  tbe  most  rea- 
sonable rates ;  and  they  sball  also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  United 
States  deputy  surveyor  to  make  the  survey. 

Seo.  188.  The  Commissioner  of  tbe  General  Land  Office  sball  also  have 
power  to  establish  the  maximum  of  charges  for  surveying,  and  any  dep- 
uty surveyor  proved  to  have  exceeded  tbis  maximum  sball  forfeit  his 
commission,  and  sball  not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  appointment. 

Sec.  189.  All  affidavits  required  to  be  made  under  this  cbapter  may 
be  verified  before  any  judge  or  clerk  of  a  court  of  record,  or  before  any 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  whose  official  capacity  sball  be 
properly  verified ;  and  all  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  before 
any  such  officer,  and  when  duly  certified  by  tbe  officer  taking  the  same 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  before  tbe  Begister  of 
the  land  office.  In  cases  of  contest  as  to  tbe  mineral  or  agricultural 
character  of  tbe  land,  the  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  as  herein 
provided,  on  personal  notice  of  at  least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party, 
or  if  such  party  cannot  be  found,  then  by  tbe  publication  of  at  least 
once  a  week  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  to  be  designated  by  tbo 
Begister  of  the  land  office  as  published  nearest  to  tbe  location  of  such 
land,  and  tbe  Begister  shall  require  proof  tbat  such  notice  bas  been 
given. 

Seo.  190.  All  rights  which  have  attached  to  raining  claims  undpr  pre- 
vious acts  of  Congress  sball  not  be  affected  by  the  operations  of  this 
chapter:  Providedy  That  where  such  claims  have  not  been  or  sball  not 
within  one  year  thereafter  be  consummated  by  the  required  payment  of 
purchase  money,  such  unconsummated  claims  sball  lapse,  and  the  land 
embraced  therein  sball  thereafter  be  subject  only  to  the  operations  of 
this  cbapter. 

Sec.  191.  Where  land  is  used  or  occupied  by  tbe  proprietor  of  a  min- 
ing claim  for  mining  or  mill  purposes,  such  land  may  be  embraced  and 
included  in  an  application  for  a  patent  for  such  mining  claim,  and  the 
same  may  be  patented  therewith,  subject  to  tbe  same  preliminary  re- 
quirements as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are  applicable  to  mineral  claims; 
but  no  location  hereafter  made  of  such  mill-site  shall  exceed  five  acres, 
and  the  same  must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  fixed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  superficies  of  tbe  mineral  claim.  The  owner  of  reduction  works, 
not  owning  a  mine  in  connection  therewith,  may  also  receive  a  pat- 
ent for  bis  mill-site  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Seo.  192.  As  a  condition  of  sale,  in  the  absence  of  necessary  legisla- 
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^jon  bj  Congress,  tbe  local  Legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  may 

provide  roles  for  working  mines,  involving  easements,  drainage,  and 
ochernecessary  means  to  their  complete  development;  and  this  condi- 
tion shall  be  folly  expressed  in  the  patent. 

Sec.  193.  Whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  ose  of 
water  for  mining,  agricoltoral,  manofactoring,  or  other  porposes,  have 
rested  and  accroed,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by 
the  local  costoms,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  coorts,  the  possessors  and 
ovners  of  soch  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
same,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  constroction  of  ditches  and  canals 
for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed ;  bat 
whenever  any  jterson,  in  the  constroction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injores 
or  damages  the  possession  of  any  settler  on  the  poblic  domain,  the  party 
committing  soch  injory  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injored 
for  soch  injory  or  damage. 

Sec.  194.  All  patents  granted^  or  pre-emption  or  homesteads  allowed, 
shall  be  sobject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water-rights,  or  rights  to 
ditches  and  reservoirs  osed  in  connection  with  such  water-rights,  as  may 
have  been  acquired  onder  or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  195.  Wherever,  opon  the  lands  heretofore  improperly  designated 
as  mineral  lands,  which  have  been  excloded  from  sorvey  or  sale,  there 
hare  been  homesteads  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
vfaohave  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  which  homesteads 
have  been  made,  improved,  and  used  for  agricoltoral  purposes,  and  upon 
which  there  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead, 
eopper,  coal,  iron,  or  other  valuable  deposit  discovered,  and  which  aro 
properly  agricoltoral  lands,  the  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads 
shah  have  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  provisions  of  chapter  sixth 
of  this  title,  relating  to  homesteads. 

Sec.  196.  Upon  the  sorvey  of  the  lands  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  and  set  apart  such 
poTtioQS  of  the  same  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lands  shall 
thereafter  be  subject  to  homestead  and  sale  as  other  poblic  lands,  and 
be  sobject  to  all  the  laws  and  regolations  applicable  to  the  same. 

Sec.  197.  The  President  is  aothorized  to  establish  additional  land 
districts,  and  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  under  existing  laws, 
wherever  be  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  in 
eiecoting  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sea  1U8.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter 
shall  not  apply  to  the  mineral  lands  situated  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Wiseoosin,  and  Minnesota,  which  are  declared  free  and  open  to  explora- 
tion and  parchase,  according  to  legal  subdivisions,  in  like  manner  as 
before  tbe  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two.  And 
any  Inmafide  entries  of  such  lands  within  the  States  named,  since  the 
tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  may  be  patented 
withoot  reference  to  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Sodi  lands  shall  be  offered  for  poblic  sale  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 
a»e  nriniDaum  price,  and  under  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption  as  other 
piUie  lands. 
Bn  199.  No  act  passed  by  Congress,  granting  lands  to  States  or  cor- 

pootfons  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads  or  for  other  porposes,  or  to 

^^iirithe  time  of  soch  grants,  shall  be  so  constroed  as  to  embrace 
mnuiri  lands,  which  in  all  cases  are  reserved  exclusively  to  the  United 
Stately  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  in  the  actor  acts  making  the 
grant 
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Sec.  200.  Section  2323  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  tunnel  rights,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  201.  Every  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  be- 
come such,  or  any  association  of  persons  severally  qualified  as  above, 
shall,  upon  application  to  the  Begister  of  the  proper  land  ofSce,  have  the 
right  to  enter,  by  legal  subdivisions  in  a  compact  body,  any  quantity 
of  vacant  public  lands  of  the  United  States  containing  coal  and  irou 
valuable  for  domestic  or  commercial  purposes,  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  reserved  by 
competent  authority,  upon  payment  to  the  Kegister  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  per  acre  for  such  lands. 

Seo.  202.  Where  any  such  person  or  association  of  persons  shall  have 
opened  or  improved  any  coal  or  iron  mine  upon  unsurveyed  public  lands, 
and  shall  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  same,  such  person  or  associatiou 
shall  be  entitled  after  survey  to  a  preference  right  of  entry  of  soch 
lands:  Provided^  That  said  entry  shall  be  effected  within  sixty  days  after 
publication  of  notice  of  return  of  the  township  plat  to  the  district  land 
office. 

Seo.  203.  The  two  preceding  sections  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only 
one  entry  by  the  same  person  or  association  of  persons }  and  no  associ- 
atiou of  persons,  any  member  of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of 
such  sections  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  any  other  asso- 
ciation, shall  hold  or  enter  any  other  lands  under  the  provisions  thereof; 
and  no  member  of  any  association  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of 
such  sections  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under  their  provisions. 

Seo.  204.  In  case  of  conflicting  claims  for  the  purchase  of  coal  or 
iron  lands,  where  th^  right  of  either  party  was  initiated  when  the  lands 
were  unsnrveyed,  priority  of  possession  and  improvement,  followed  by 
continuous  and  bona-fide  occupation,  shall  determine  the  preference  right 
to  purchase;  but  joint  purchase  shall  be  allowable  on  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, or  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^d 
Office,  the  conflict  was  created  without  notice  of  any  prior  claim. 

Seo.  205.  Nothing  in  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  be  constroed 
to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights  which  may  have  attached  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  or  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lands  valuable  for  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
is  authorized  to  issue  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  four  preceding  sections. 

CHArTER  XIII. 

private  land  claims. 

Seo.  206.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or 
their  legal  representatives,  claiming  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory derived  by  the  United  States  from  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico  and 
now  embraced  within  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Ari- 
zona, or  Utah,  or  within  the  States  of  Nevada  or  Colorado,  by  virtae  of 
such  lawful  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or  survey  as 
the  United  States  are  bound  to  recognize  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of 
cession  of  said  country  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  which,  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of  Con* 
gress,  or  otherwise  decided  upon  by  lawful  authority,  in  every  such  case 
to  present  a  petition,  in  writing,  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  State  or  Territory  for  the  judicial  district  in  which 
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FGcL  landi  may  be  situate,  &etciug  forth  fully  tbe  naturo  of  their  claims 
ro  tbe  lands,  and  particularly  stating  the  date  and  form  of  the  grant, 
concession,  warrant,  or  order  of  survey  under  which  they  claim,  by 
irbom  made,  tbe  name  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons  in  possession 
of  or  claiming  tbe  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  otherwise  than  by  the  lease 
(»r pennissiou  of  tbe  petitioner;  and,  also,  the  quantity  of  laud  claimed 
and  the  boufldaries  thereof,  where  situate,  with  a  map  showing  the  same 
as  Dear  as  may  be;  and  whether  the  said  claim  has  heretofore  been  con- 
firmed, considered,  or  acted  upon  by  Congress,  or  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  or  heeu  heretofore  submitted  to  any  authorities  consti- 
tuted by  law  for  the  adjustment  of  land-titles  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  territory  so  acquired,  and  by  them  reported  on  unfavorably  or  rec- 
ommended for  confirmation,  or  authorized  to  be  surveyed  or  not;  and 
praying  in  such  petition  that  the  validity  of  such  title  or  claim  may  be 
inqaired  into  and  decided.  And  the  said  courts  respectively  are  hereby 
anthorized  and  required  to  take  and  exercise  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  or 
claims  presented  by  petition  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  as  hereinafter  provided,  on  the 
})etition  and  proofs  in  case  no  answer  or  answers  be  filed  after  due  no- 
tice,  or  on  the  petition  and  the  answer  or  answers  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons interested  in  preventing  any  claim  from  being  established,  and  the 
answer  of  the  district  attorney,  where  he  may  have  filed  an  answer,  and 
such  testimony  and  proofs  as  may  be  taken ;  and  a  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion, with  a  citation  to  any  adverse  possessor  or  claimant,  shall,  im- 
mediately ^cr  the  filing  of  the  same,  be  served  on  such  possessor  or 
claimant  in  tbe  ordinary  legal  manner  of  serving  such  process  in  the 
proper  State  or  Territory,  and  in  like  manner  on  the  district  attorney 
of  tbe  United  States ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  tbe  proper  district,  as  also  any  adverse  possessor  or  claim- 
ant,  after  service  of  petition  and  citation,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
withiQ  thirty  days,  unless  further  time  shall,  for  g:ood  cause  shown,  be 
granted  by  the  Judge  or  court  to  whom  said  petition  is  presented,  to 
enter  an  appearance,  and  plead,  answer,  or  demur  to  said  petition : 
and  in  default  of  such  plea,  answer,  or  demurrer  being  made  within  said 
thirty  days,  or  within  the  further  time  which  may  have  been  granted  as 
aforesaid,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  petition  and 
proofs,  and  render  a  final  decree  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  in  oo  case  shall  a  decree  be  entered  otherwise  than  upon  full  legal 
proof  and  hearinj;^ ;  and  in  every  case  the  court  shall  require  the  peti- 
tion to  be  sustained  by  satisfactory  proofs,  whether  an  answer  or  plea 
sball  have  been  filed  or  not. 

Sec.  207.  All  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  said  petition 
^hali  be  conducted  as  near  as  may  be  according  to  tbe  rules  of  the 
oonrts  of  equity  in  the  proper  Territory  or  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  States,  except  that  the  answer  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States 
"^U  Dot  he  required  to  be  verified  by  his  oath,  and  no  continuance  shall 
^granted  unless  for  good  cause  shown;  and  the  said  courts  shall  have 
^^  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  arising  in 
^Ucase  relative  to  the  title  of  the  claimants,  the  extent,  locality,  and 
^)<HQteie8  of  said  claim,  or  other  matters  connected  therewith,  fit  and 
proper  lo  be  heard  and  determined,  and  by  a  final  decree  to  settle  and 
<ieteia|ie  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  title  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  put  or  claim  presented  for  adjudication,  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, tke  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States 
^Qd  theBepablic  of  Mexico,  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the 
•*tond  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
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handred  aud  forty-cigbt,  or  the  treaty  coDclade<l  between  the  same 
powers  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  handred  and  fifty-three,  and 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  government  from  which  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  derived,  and  all  other  questions  properly  arising  between  tbe 
claimants  or  other  parties  in  the  case  and  tbe  United  States,  which 
decree  shall  in  all  cases  refer  to  the  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance  nndei 
which  such  claim  is  confirmed  or  rejected ;  and  in  all  cases  tbe  party 
against  whom  tbe  judgment  or  decree  of  said  district  court  may  be 
linuUy  rendered  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  supremo  court  of 
t  be  proper  Territory,  or  if  the  case  be  in  a  United  States  court  in  a  State, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  which  shall  be  taken  and 
allowed  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  by  law  for  taking  appeals  from 
said  conrts ;  which  Supreme  Court  shall  retry  the  cause,  as  well  the 
issues  or  questions  of  fact  as  of  law,  and  may  hear  testimony  in  addi- 
tion to  that  given  in  the  court  below;  and  either  party  shi^ll  bo  allowed 
one  year  in  which  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
such  Territory  or  the  district  court  in  a  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  court  every  question  shall  be  open,  and 
whose  decision  shall  be  Gnal  and  conclusive ;  and  should  no  appeal  be 
taken,  the  judgment  or  the  decree  of  the  said  district  court  shall  in  like 
manner  be  final  and  conclusive,  as  also  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  unless  appealed  from. 

Seo.  208.  The  testimony  which  has  been  heretofore  lawfull^^  aud 
regularly  received  by  the  Snrveyor-Gheneral  of  the  proper  Territory  oi 
State,  or  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Genenil  Land  Office,  upon  all 
claims  presented  to  them  respectively,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
all  trials  under  this  act  when  the  person  testifying  is  dead,  so  far  as  the 
subject-matter  thereof  is  competent  evidence ;  and  the  court  shall  give 
it  such  weight  as,  in  its  judgment,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  ought 
to  have. 

Seo.  209.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  Genera. 
Land  Office  of  the  United  States,  tbe  Surveyor-Generals  of  such  Terri 
tories  and  States,  or  the  keeper  of  any  public  records  who  may  have 
possession  of  the  records  and  testimony  pertaining  to  any  land-grants 
or  claims  for  land  within  said  States  and  Territories,  in  relation  to  which 
any  petition  shall  be  brought  under  this  act,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  interested,  or  by  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  cither  of 
said  Territories  or  districts,  to  furnish  copies  of  such  records  and  testi- 
mony, certified  under  his  official  signature,  with  the  seal  of  office  thereto 
annexed,  if  there  be  a  seal  of  office ;  which  copies,  if  the  originals  are 
not  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
testimony  that  the  originals  would  have  if  produced.  The  legal  fees 
shall  be  paid  for  such  copies  by  the  parties  applying  for  the  same,  ex- 
cept the  attorney  of  tbe  United  States. 

Seo.  210.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  only  to  such  claims 
as  may  be  presented  and  filed  within  three  3'e^rs  from  tbe  date  of  it^ 
passage;  and  all  petitions  under  this  act  may  be  presented  in  vacation 
or  term-time,  but  the  final  hearing  on  the  same  shall  bo  had  aud  the 
final  decree  rendered  only  at*  the  regular  terms  of  the  district  courts; 
and  the  judges  of  said  district  courts  and  the  supreme  courts  in  the  said 
Territories  are  hereby  authorized,  in  vacation,  in  all  cases  arising  under 
this  act,  to  grant  all  orders  for  taking  testimony,  or  otherwise  to  bear 
and  dispose  of  all  motions,  and  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  be  douo 
to  bting  the  same  on  to  a  final  hearing. 

Sec.  211.  Upon  the  final  decision  of  any  claim  prosecuted  under  tbi.^ 
act,  in  favor  of  tbe  claimant  or  claimants,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho 
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el^k  of  the  coart  iu  whtch  such  final  decree  is  had  to  transmit  a  duly  ^ 
fiertified  copy  of  the  decree  to  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  proper  Ter- 
ritory, who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  lands  specified  in  said  decree  to 
bo  Borveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Triplicate  plats  and 
eertificates  of  the  survey  so  made  shall  be  returned  into  his  office,  one 
of  which  shall  remain  in  his  office,  and  one,  duly  authenticated,  shall  be 
delivered,  on  demand,  to  the  party  interested  therein,  and  one  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office;  on  receipt  and 
approval  of  which  survey  and  plat  by  said  Commissioner  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  issue  a  patent  to  said  claimant,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  but  one-half  the  necessar^^  expense  of  making 
sach  sarvey  and  plat  shall  be  paid  by  the  claimant,  and  shairbe  a  lien 
OD  said  land,  which  may  be  enforced  by  sale  of  so  much  thereof  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  after  a  default  of  payment  thereof  for 
six  months  next,  after  the  approval  of  s^uch  survey  and  plat^  and  no 
patent  shall  issue  until  such  payment. 

Sec.  212.  The  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  such  petition  may  be  filed 
shall,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  when  any  petition  or  claim  is  filed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  before  any  proceeding;s  thereon,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  judge,  to  require  reasonable  security  for  all  costs 
aod  chaises  which  may  accrue  thereon  in  prosecuting  the  same  to  a 
final  decree;  and  the  district  attorney,  clerk,  marshal,  and  witnesses 
shall  severally  be  allowed  such  fees  for  their  services  and  attendance  as 
may  be  allowed  by  law  for  the  like  services  and  attendance  in  the  United 
States  courts  for  the  proper  State  or  Territory. 

Sec.  213.  It  sfaall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  proper  Territory,  in  every  case  when  the  decision  or  decree  of 
the  district  coart  is  against  the  United  States,  to  appeal  the  cause  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory;  and  if  the  decision  of  the  latte 
court  te  against  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  the  decree,  with  a  state 
meat  of  the  legal  questions  involved,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  distric 
attorney  to  the  Attorney- General ;  and  in  like  manner  he  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  decree  in  any  case  in  the  district  court  in  a  State,  and, 
unless  the  Attorney- General  shall  otherwise  direct,  the  district  attorney 
Shan  appeal  the  cause  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Sxa  214.  If  in  any  case  it  shall  so  happen  that  the  lands  decreed  to 
anj  cbhnant  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  sold  or 
graoUd  for  a  valuable  consideration  by  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
lawfal  for  sncli  claimants,  or  their  legal  representatives,  at  any  time 
witUnone  year  after  the  rendition  of  the  final  decree  iu  their  favor,  to 
exeeitte  and  file,  in  (he  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  a  release  to  the  United  States  of  all  right,  title,  or  claim  to  the 
land  80  sold  or  panted  by  the  United  States ;  and  thereupon  there  shall 
be  iasoed  by  the  said  Commissioner  (under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  to  such  claimant  or  his 
^gal  representatives,  scrip  for  an  equal  amount  of  acres  so  released 
m  qoaotities  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  which 
foip  shall  be  assignable  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
metiry,  and  shall  be  receivable  iu  payment  for  any  public  lands  in 
«fter<tf  said  Territories  or  States  respectively  that  may  be  subject  tQ 

ptnte  entry. 

8n  2L5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  city  lot,  town 
H  TOiage  lot,  farm  lot,  or  pasture  lot  held  under  a  grant  from  any  cor^ 
poraikm  or  town  to  which  lands  may  have  been  lawfully  granted  for  the 
cstabGshment  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  by  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
(xovernment,  or  the  lawful  authorities  thereof;  but  the  claim  for  said 
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city,  town,  or  village  shall  be  presented  by  the  corporate  authorities  of 
the  said  city,  town,  or  village,  or,  where  the  land  apon  which  said  city, 
towD,  or  village  is  situated  was  originally  granted  to  an  individual,  the 
claim  shall  be  presented  by  or  in  the  name  of  said  individual. 

Sec.  216.  All  claims  which  are  capable  of  being  prosecuted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  after  three  years  from  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  if  no  petition  in  respect  to  the  same  shall  have  been  filed  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  be  deemed  and  taken,  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere, 
to  be  abandoned,  and  shall  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  217.  All  the  foregoing  proceedings  and  rights  shall  be  conducted 
and  decided,  subject  to  the  following  provisions,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  act,  namely : 

First'  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  that  shall  not  appear  to  be  uix)d  a 
title  lawfully  and  regularly  derived  from  the  Government  of  Spain  or 
Mexico,  or,  if  incomplete,  one  that  at  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
territory  by  the  United  States  the  claijnant  would  Ifave  had  a  lawfol 
right  to  make  perfect,  had  the  territory  not  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States  are  bound  upon  the  principles  of 
public  law,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  to  respect  and 
permit  to  become  complete  and  perfect. 

Second.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  that  shall  interfere  with  or  over- 
throw any  just  and  unextinguished  Indian  title  or  right  to  an^*  land  or 
place. 

Third.  No  allowance  or  confirmation  of  any  claim  shall  confer  an.v 
right  or  title  to  any  gold,  silver,  or  quicksilver  mines  or  minerals,  unless 
the  grant  claimed  effected  the  donation  or  sale  of  such  mines  or  minerals 
to  the  grantee;  but  all  such  mines  and  minerals  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  with  the  right  of  working  the  same,  which 
fact  shall  be  stated  in  any  patents  issued  under  this  act. 

Fourth.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  for  any  land  the  right  to  which 
has  hitherto  been  lawfully  acted  upon  and  decided  by  Congress,  or 
under  its  authority. 

Fifth.  No  proceeding,  decree,  or  act  under  this  chapter  shall  conclude 
or  affect  the  private  rights  of  persons  as  between  each  other ;  sJl  which 
rights  shall  be  reserved  and  saved  to  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had 
not  been  passed ;  but  the  proceedings,  decrees,  and  acts  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  conclusive  of  all  rights  as  between  the  United  States 
and  all  persons  claiming  any  interest  or  right  in  such  lands. 

Sixth.  No  confirmation  of  or  decree  concerning  any  claim  ander  this 
chapter  shall  in  any  manner  operate  or  have  effect  against  the  United 
States  otherwise  than  as  a  release  by  the  United  States  of  its  right  and 
title  to  the  land  confirmed;  nor  shall  it  operate' to  make  the  United 
States  in  any  manner  liable  in  respect  of  any  such  grants,  claims,  or 
lands,  or  their  disposition,  otherwise  than  as  herein  provided. 

Seventh.  No  confirmation  shall  in  any  case  be  made  or  patent  issued 
for  a  greater  quantity  than  eleven  square  leagues  of  land,  to  or  in  the 
right  of  any  one  original  grantee  or  claimant,  nor  for  a  greater  quantity 
than  was  authorized  by  the  respective  laws  of  Spain  or  Mexico  applica- 
ble to  the  claim. 

Se(J.  218.  Section  eight  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  twenty- 
second,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  entitled  ''An  act 
to  establish  the  offices  of  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  to  grant  donations  to  actual  settlers  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes,*'  and  all  acts  amendatory  or  in  extension  thereof,  or  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  this  chapter 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
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Sec.  219.  Iq  case  of  any  claim  to  land  in  any  State  or  Territory  which 
bas  heretofore  been  confirmed  by  law,  and  in  which  no  provision  is  made 
bjthe  confirmatory  8tatat«  for  the  issue  of  a  patent,  it  may  be  lawful, 
vbere  sarreys  for  the  land  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made,  to 
issoe  patents  for  the  claims  so  confirmed,  upon  the  presentation  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  plats  of  survey  thereof, 
duly  approved  by  the  Surveyor  General  of  any  State  or  Territory,  if 
the  same  be  found  correct  by  the  Commissioner;  but  such  patents 
shall  only  operate  as  a  relinquishment  of  title  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  in  no  manner  interfere  with  any  valid  adverse  right  to 
the  same  land,  nor  be  construed  to  preclude  a  legal  investigation  and 
decision  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  between  adverse  claimants  to 
the  suae  land. 

Sec.  220.  Where  persons  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration have  purchased  lands  of  Mexican  grantees,  or  assigns,  which 
grants  have  subsequently  been  rejected,  or  where  the  lands  so  purchased 
have  been  excluded  from  the  final  survey  of  any  Mexican  Grant,  and  have 
Qsed,  improved,  and  continued  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  same  as 
according  to  the  lines  of  their  original  purchase,  such  purchasers  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same,  after  having  such  lands  surveyed 
nnder  existing  laws,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  upon 
msJking  proof  of  the  facts  as  required  in  this  section,  under  regulations 
to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  joint 
entries  being  admissible  by  coterminous  proprietors  to  such  an  extent 
as  wUl  enable  them  to  adjust  their  respective  boundaries :  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  city  or 
town,  nor  shall  the  right  to  purchase  herein  given  extend  to  lands  con- 
taining mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  br  cinnabar. 

Sec.  221.  In  all  cases  of  confirmation  by  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
entitled  ^'An  act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  certain  confirmed  private 
land-daims  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  in  all 
cases  of  final  decisions  in  favor  of  land  claimants  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners nnder  section  four  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  entitled  ''An  act  respecting  claims  to  land 
in  the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,"  or  where  any  private  land 
claim  bad  been  confirmed  by  Congress  before  ^une  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  had  not  been 
located  or  satisfied,  either  for  want  of  a  specific  location  prior  to  such 
confirmation,  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  other  than  a  discovery  of 
frandin  such  claim  subsequent  to  such  confirmation,  the  confirmees,  or 
their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  may  proceed  by  petition  against  the 
United  States  for  certificates  of  location  for  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
that  fio  confirmed  and  unsatisfied,  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
!>tate8  within  whose  jurisdiction  any  part  of  such  claim  may  lie;  and 
the  petition  shall  l>e  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  petitioners,  and  conform 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  cases  arising  under  the  act  of  Congress 
M^proved  Jaue  twenty -second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  entitled  ^*An 
a^ for  the  final  adjustment  of  private  land  claims  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
l^Qiiana,  and  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  the  acts  reviving 
oraaeoding  said  act;  and  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  such 
<listEi6t  shall  defend  against  the  same  for  the  United  States ;  and  the 
<^M  diall  be  adjudged  as  equity  and  justice  may  require,  and  if  it  shall 
^ppaar  to  the  court,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  that  such  claim  has  been 
^  eonfirmecl,  and  that  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  remains  unsatis- 
fitnl,  the  court  shall  decree  accordingly  and  order  certificates  of  location 
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to  be  issued  to  the  petitioners  in  the  manner  provided  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Janaary  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  entitled  "An  act  defining  the  manner  in  which  certain  land-scrip 
may  be  assigned  and  located,  or  applied  by  actual  settlers,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  issne  of  patents  in  the  name  of  the  locator  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, which  certificates  shall  be  divisible,  assignable,  locatable, 
and  patentable  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  January  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Seo.  222.  The  decree  so  rendered,  whether  for  or  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  final,  unless  the  area  or  aggregate  of  the  certificates  of 
location  claimed  in  the  petition  shall  exceed,  at  a  valuation  of  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  which  case, 
if  the  decree  be  against  the  United  States,  an  appeal  may  be  entered 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  it  be  against  the 
petitioners,  they  may  take  an  appeal  directly  to  that  coort|  as  of  right 
and  course,  without  affidavit  or  security  other  than  for  costs ;  and  the 
appeal  shall  be  adjudged  de  novo  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  in  other 
cases  of  appeals  thereto  in  chancery,  and  as  the  principles  of  this  act 
may  require ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  223.  So  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  second* 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  chapter  eighty-one,  or  of  any  other 
act  of  Congress,  as  authorizes  executive  officers  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  judgment  and  discretion,  to  allow  indemnity  locations,  floats, 
scrip,  or  certificates  of  location,  on  behalf  of  confirmed  private  land- 
claims  which  come  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 


CDAPTER  XIV. 

STATE  SELECTIONS. 

Seo.  224.  The  several  grants  of  public  lands  heretofore  made  to  the 
several  States  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress 
now  in  force;  but  the  States  which  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  shall  be  entitled  only  to  such  grants  of  lands  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  for  in  their  several  enabling  acts. 

Seo.  225.  The  lands  appropriated  by  section  one  hundred  and  ten  shall 
be  selected  within  the  same  land  district,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles  of  adjustment,  to  wit :  For  each  township  or  fractional  town- 
ship containing  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  three-quarters  of  an  entire 
township,  one  section ;  for  a  fractional  township  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  one-half  and  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
township,  three-quarters  of  a  section ;  for  a  fractional  township  contain- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  one-quarter  and  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  a  township,  one-half  section;  and  for  a  fractional  township  con- 
taining a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  one  entire  section  and  not  more 
than  one  quarter  of  a  township,  one-quarter  section  of  land. 

Sec.  220.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  to  cause  patents  conveying  the  legal  title  to  be  issued  to 
the  several  States  for  all  lands,  not  heretofore  certified  under  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to 
them  for  any  purpose  whatever :  Provided ^  That  where  grants  of  lands 
have  been  made  to  a  State  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  such  State  shall 
have  transferred  its  interest  in  the  lands  to  any  corporation  or  individ- 
ual, patents  shall  be  issued  to  such  corporation  or  individual  on  compli* 
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aoce  with  tbe  terms  and  conditions  of  the  granting  act ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  continue  the  provisions 
of  any  grant  beyond  the  period  fixed  by  law :  Provided j  That  where 
lands  have  been  heretofore  certified  without  authority  of  law,  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  grant,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall 
treat  sach  certifications  as  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  shall  dispose 
of  the  lands  covered  thereby  under  the  public  land  laws  applicable 
thereto  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  no  such  unlaw- 
ful or  excessive  certifications  had  been  made,  but  innocent  purchasers 
under  color  of  title  from  such  illegal  certifications  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  valid  adverse  right,  have  a  preference  right  to  purchase  from  tbe 
Uuited  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ixer  acre. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BOUNTY  LANDS. 

SxG.  227.  All  warrants  for  military  bounty -lands  which  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  issued  nnder  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
vahd  locations  of  the  same  which  Lave  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made, 
are  declared  to  be  assignable  by  deed  or  instrument  of  writing,  made 
and  executed  according  to  such  form  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  so 
as  to  vest  the  assignee  with  all  the  rights  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
warrant  or  location. 

Sxc.  228.  The  warrants  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued 
in  pnrsnanoe  of  law  may  be  located  according  to  tbe  legal  subdivisions 
of  the  pnblic  lands  in  one  body  npon  any  lands  of  the  United  States  sub- 
jeet  to  private  entry  at  the  time  of  such  location  at  the  minimum  price. 
When  such  warrant  is  located  on  lands  which  are  subject  to  entry  at  a 
greater  minimum  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  lo- 
eator  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  in  cash  the  difiference  between  the 
value  of  sach  warrants  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  and 
tbe  tract  of  land  located  on.  But  where  such  tract  is  rated  at  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  does  not  exceed  the  area  speci- 
fied in  tbe  warrant,  it  must  be  taken  in  full  satisfaction  thereof. 

Sxa  ^19.  In  all  cases  of  warrants  for  bounty-lands,  issued  by  virtue 
of  aaaet  approved  Jaly  twenty-seven,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
f<n1y4wo,  and  of  two  acts  approved  January  twenty-seven,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  therein  and  thereby  revised,  and  of  two 
acta  to  the  same  intent,  respectively,  approved  June  twent^^-six,  eighteen 
bandred  and  forty-eight,  and  February  eight,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-foor,  for  military  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  or  in  the  war  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  with  Great  Britain,  which  remained  un- 
u^isfied  on  the  second  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  it 
is  lawful  for  the  person  in  whoso  name  such  warrant  issued,  his  heirs  or 

lepl  repre8entative<>,  to  enter  in  quarter  sections,  at  the  proper  local 

woffice  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  the  quantity  of  tho  public 

JsMii  subject  to  private  entry  which  he  is  entitled  to  under  such  war- 
raai 

Sec  230»  All  warrants  for  bounty-lands  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
aaetkm.may  be  located  at  any  time  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws 
in  fcree  at  the  time  of  such  location. 
Sec*  231.  Each  of  the  surviving,  or  the  widow  or  minor  childron  of 
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deceased,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  masicians,  or 
privates,  whether  of  regulars,  volnnteers,  rangers,  or  militia,  who  per- 
formed military  service  in  any  regiment,  company,  or  detachment,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  declared  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Jane,  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve^  or  in  any  of 
the  Indian  wars  since  seventeen  hnndred  and  ninety,  and  prior  to  the 
third  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  each  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  who  was  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  shall  be  entitled  to  lands  as  follows: 
Those  who  engaged  to  serve  twelve  months  or  during  the  war,  and  act- 
ually served  nine  months,  shall  receive  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
and  those  who  engaged  to  serve  six  months,  and  actually  served  four 
months,  shall  receive  eighty  acres,  and  those  who  engaged  to  serve  for 
any  or  an  indefinite  period,  and  actually  served  one  month,  shall  receive 
forty  acres ;  but  wherever  any  officer  or  soldier  was  honorably  discharged, 
in  consequence  of  disability  contracted  in  the  service,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  period  of  service,  he  shall  receive  the  amount  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  if  he  had  served  the  tull  period  for  which  he 
had  engaged  to  serve.  All  the  persons  enumerated  in  this  section  who 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  or  were  mustered  in  any  volunteer  com- 
pany for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  who  served  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  and  received  an  honorable  discharge,  or  who  wore  killed 
or  died  of  wounds  received  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  course  of  such 
service,  or  were  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  tne  term  of  service 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  coarse  of 
such  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  or  warrant  for  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  acres  of  land :  or  at  option  Treasury  scrip  for  one 
hnndred  dollars  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Oovernment.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  section  during  service, 
or  after  his  discharge,  and  before  the  issuing  of  a  certificate  or  warrant, 
the  warrant  or  scrip  shall  be  issued  in  favor  of  his  family  or  relatives ; 
first,  to  the  widow  and  his  children;  second,  his  father;  third,  his 
motuer;  fourth,  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Seo.  232.  The  persons  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section  received 
into  service  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  for  less 
than  twelve  months,  and  who  served  such  term,  or  were  honorably  dis- 
charged are  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  or  warrant  for  forty  acres, 
or  scrip  for  twenty-five  dollars  if  preferred,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  such  x>erson  during  service,  or  after  honorable  discharge  before  the 
eleventh  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  warrantor 
scrip  shall  issue  to  the  wife,  child,  or  children,  if  there  be  any,  and  if 
none,  to  the  father,  and  if  no  father,  to  the  mother  of  such  soldier. 

Sec.  233.  Where  the  militia,  or  volnnteers,  or  State  troops  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  subsequent  to  the  eigteenth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  prior  to  March  twenty-second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two,  were  called  into  service,  the  officers  and  soldiers 
thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  section  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
upon  proof  of  length  of  servico  as  therein  required. 

Seo.  23i^.  No  person  shall  take  any  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  the 
three  preceding  sections,  if  he  has  received,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  any 
military  land-bounty  under  any  act  of  Congress  passed  prior  to  the 
twenty-second  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Sec.  235.  The  period  during  which  any  officer  or  soldier  remcuned  in 
captivity  with  the  enemy  shall  be  estimated  and  added  to  the  period  of 
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bis  actual  serrice,  and  the  person  so  retained  in  captivity  shall  receive 
land  under  the  provisions  of  sections  twentyfonr  hundred  and  eighteen 
aod  twenty-fonr  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  fievised  Statctes  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  would  be  entitled  in  case  he 
had  entered  the  service  for  the  whole  term  made  up  by  the  addition  of 
the  time  of  his  captivity,  and  had  served  during  such  term. 

Sec.  236.  Every  person  for  whom  provision  is  made  by  sections 
tventy-fonr  hundred  and  eighteen  and  twenty  four  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  a  warrant 
from  the  Department  of.the  Interior  for  the  quantity  of  land  to  which 
be  is  entitled ;  and,  upon  the  return  of  such  warrant,  with  evidence  of 
the  location  thereof  having  been  legally  made  to  the  General  Land- 
Office,  a  patent  shall  be  issued  therefor. 

Sec.  237.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  person,  for  whom  provision 
18  made  by  said  sections  twenty-four  hundred  and  eighteen  and  twenty- 
fonr hundred  and  twenty,  and  who  did  not  receive  bounty-land  for  his 
Ber\1ce8,  a  like  warrant  shall  issue  in  favor  of  his  widow,  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  case  her  husband  was 
killed  in  battle ;  nor  shall  a  subsequent  marriage  impair  the  right  of 
any  widow  to  such  w*arrant^  if  she  be  a  widow  at  the  time  of  making 
her  application. 

Sec.  238.  Each  of  the  surviving  persons  specified  in  the  classes  enu- 
merated in  the  following  section,  who  has  served  for  a  period  of  not  less 
thao  foarteen  days,  in  any  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  have 
been  engaged  since  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  prior  to 
the  third  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-iive,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  warrant  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land;  and,  where  any  person  so  entitled  has, 
prior  to  the  third  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -five,  re- 
ceived a  warrant  for  any  number  of  acres  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  warrant  -for  such  quantity  of  land  only  as 
irtllmake  in  the  whole,  with  what,  he  may  have  received  prior  to  that 
date,  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres. 

Sec,  239.  The  classes  of  persons  embraced  as  beneficiaries  under  the 
preceding  section,  are  as  follows,  namely : 

First  Commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  whether  of  the  regulars,  volunteers,  rangers,  or  militia,  who 
were  regularly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  seamen,  ordi- 
iiary  seamen,  flotilla-men,  marines,  clerks,  and  landsmen  in  the  Navy. 

Third.  Militia^  volunteers,  and  State  troops  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
called  into  military  service,  and  regularly  mustered  therein,  and  whose 
services  have  been  paid  by  the  United  States.  * 

Foarth.  Wagon-masters  and  teamsters  who  have  been  employed  un- 
der the  direction  of  competent  authority,  in  time  of  war,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  military  stores  and  supplies. 

Fifth.  Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  marines, 
teamen,  and  other  persons  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
dviog  that  war. 

SixUi.  Chaplains  who  served  with  the  Army. 

Serenth.  Volunteers  who  served  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 

Statu  in  any  of  the  wars  mentioned,  subject  to  military  orders,  whether 
fcgoiarly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  not. 

Sio.  240.  The  following  class  of  persons  are  included  as  beneficiaries 
ooder  section  twenty-four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
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ntes  of  the  Uuited  States,  without  regard  tothc  length  of  service  ren- 
dered. 

First.  Any  of  the  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion who  have  been  actaally  engaged  in  any  battle  in  any  of  the  wars 
in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  prior  to  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Second.  Those  volunteers  who  served  at  the  invasion  of  Plattsburgh, 
in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Third.  The  volunteers  who  served  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Fourth.  The  volunteers  who  served  at  the  battle  of  Nickojack  against 
the  confederate  savages  of  the  south. 

Fifth.  The  volunteers  who  served  at  the  attack  on  Lewistown,  in 
Delaware,  by  the  British  fleet,  in  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twelve. 

Sec.  241.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  person  who  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  warrant,  as  provided  in  section  twenty-four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  leaving  a 
widow,  or,  if  no  widow,  a  minor  child,  such  widow  or  such  minor  child 
shall  receive  a  warrant  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  that  the  de- 
cedent would  be  entitled  to  receive,  if  living  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Seo.  242.  A  subsequent  marriage  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  an j 
widow,  under  the  preceding  section,  if  she  be  a  widow  at  the  time  •( 
her  application. 

Seo.  243.  Persona  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  on  the  third 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  shall  be  considered  minors 
within  the  intent  of  section  twenty-four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
tl\e  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  244.  Where  no  record  evidence  of  the  service  for  which  a  war- 
rant is  claimed  exists,  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  ser- 
vice performed,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
may  prescribe. 

Seo.  245.  Where  certificate  or  a  warrant  for  bounty-land  for  any  less 
quantity  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  has  been  issued  to  any  officer 
or  soldier,  or  to  the  widow  or  minor  child  of  any  officer  or  soldier,  the 
evidence  upon  which  such  certificate  or  warrant  was  issued  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  establish  the  service  of  such  officer  or  soldier  in  the  applica- 
tion of  himself,  or  of  his  widow  or  minor  child,  for  a  warrant  for  so 
much  land  as  may  be  required  to  make  up  the  full  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, on  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  officer  or  soldier,  or,  in  case  of  his 
death,  of  the  marriage  and  identity  of  his  widow,  or,  in  case  of  her 
death,  of  the  identity  of  his  minor  child.  But  if,  upon  a  review  of  such 
evidence,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  not  satisfied  that  the  former 
warrant  was  properly  granted,  he  may  require  additional  evidence,  as 
well  of  the  term  as  of  the  fact  of  service. 

Seo.  24G.  When  any  company,  battalion,  or  regiment,  in  an  organ- 
ized form,  marched  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the  place  where  they  were 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  were  discharged  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  such  company,  baUalion,  or  regi- 
ment was  organized,  in  all  such  cases,  in  computing  the  length  of  serv- 
ice  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  any  such  company,  battalion,  or  regi- 
ment, there  shall  be  allowed  one  day  for  every  twenty  miles  from  tbe 
place  where  the  company,  battalion,  or  regiment  was  organized,  to  the 
place  where  the  same  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
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^Mea,  and  one  day  for  every  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  sacb 
company,  battalion,  or  regiment  was  discharged,  to  the  place  where  it 
was  organized,  and  from  whence  it  marched  to  enter  the  service,  pro- 
vided that  such  march  was  in  obedience  to  the  command  or  direction  of 
the  President,  or  some  general  officer  of  the  United  States,  command- 
iDjT  an  army  or  department,  or  the  chief  execative  officer  of  the  State 
or  Territory  by  which  snch  company,  battalion,  or  regiment  was  called 
into  service. 

Sec.  247.  The  provisions  of  all  the  bounty -land  laws  shall  be  extended 
to  Indians,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  white 
persons. 

Seo.  248.  Where  apension  has  been  granted  to  any  officer  or  soldier, 
the  evidence  upon  which  snch  pension  was  granted  shall  be  received  to 
establish  the  service  of  such  officer  or  soldier  in  his  application  for 
bonnty-land ;  and  upon  proof  of  his  identity  as  such  pensioner,  a  war- 
rant may  be  issued  to  him  for  the  quantity  of  land  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  pensioned  officer  or  soldier,  his 
widow  shall  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  to 
which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled,  if  living,  upon  proof  that 
she  is  such  widow;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  officer  or  soldier, 
leaving  a  mibor  child  and  no  widow,  or  where  the  widow  may  have  de- 
ceased li^fore  the  issuing  of  any  warrant,  such  minor  child  shall  be 
entitle  to  a  warrant  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  the  father  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  if  living,  upon  proof  of  the  decease  of  father 
and  moUier.  But  if,  upon  a  review  of  such  evidence,  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  is  not  satisfied  that  the  pension  was  properly  granted,  he 
Bay  require  additional  evidence  as  well  of  the  term  as  of  the  fact  of 
service. 

Beo.  249.  All  sales,  mortgages,  letters  of  attorney,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  writing,  going  to  affect  the  title  or  claim  to  any  warrant  issued, 
or  to  be  issued,  or  any  land  granted,  or  to  be  granted,  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  chapter,  made  or  executed  prior  to  the  issue 
of  sncb  warrant,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever ;  nor  shall  such  warrant,  or  the  land  obtained  thereby,  be 
ID  any  wise  affected  by,  or  charged  with,  or  subject  to,  the  payment  of 
any  debt  or  claim  incurred  by  any  officer  or  soldier,  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  the  patent. 

SEa  250.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  nnder  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  cause  to  be  located,  free  of  expense,  any  warrant 
whidi  the  holder  may  transmit  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  such  State  or  land  district  as  the  holder  or  warrantee  may 
designate,  and  upon  good  farming  land,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  maps,  plats,  and  field-notes  of  the  surveyor,  or  from  any 
other  information  in  the  possession  of  the  local  office,  and,  upon  the 
loeation  being  made,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  patent  to  be  transmitted 
tosach  warrantee  or  holder. 

Bia  251.  No  person  who  has  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
^Utes  shall,  in  any  case,  receive  a  bounty  land  warrant  if  it  appears  by 
thsttiiBter-rollsof  his  regiment  or  corps  that  he  deserted  or  was  dishonor- 
aU)  discharged  from  service, 

^  252.  When  a  soldier  of  the  Begular  Army,  who  has  obtained  a 
QiKtaiy  land-warrant,  loses  the  same,  or  such  warrant  is  destroyed  by 
^^c^deot,  he  shall,  upon  proof  thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre* 
taryof  the  Interior,  be  entitled  to  a  patent  in  like  manner  as  if  the  war 
rant  was  produced. 
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Seo.  253.  lu  all  cases  of  discbarge  from  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  of  any  soldier  of  the  Eegalar  Army,  when  it  appears  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  certificate  of  faithfal 
services  has  been  omitted  by  the  neglect  of  the  discharging  officer,  by 
misconstruction  of  the  law,  or  by  any  other  neglect  or  casualty,  sacb 
omission  shall  not  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  and  patent  as  in 
other  cases.  And  when  it  is  proved  that  any  soldier  of  the  Begalar 
Army  has  lost  his  discharge  and  certificate  of  faithful  service,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  shall  cause  such  papers  to  be  furnished  such  soldier  as 
will  entitle  him  to  his  land-warrant  and  patent,  provided  such  measure 
is  justified  by  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  the  period  of  service,  and  the 
report  of  some  officer  of  the  corps  to  which  he  was  attached. 

Seo.  254.  Whenever  it  appears  that  any  certificate  or  warrant,  issued 
in  pursuance  of  any  law  granting  bounty-land,  has  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, whether  the  same  has  been  sold  and  assigned  by  the  warrantee 
or  not,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  cause  a  new  certifi- 
cate or  warrant  of  like  tenor  to  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof;  which  new 
certificate  or  warrant  may  be  assigned,  located,  and  patented  in  like 
manner  as  other  certificates  or  warrants  for  bounty-land  are  now  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  assigned,  located,  and  patented  \  and  in  all  cases 
where  warrants  have  been,  or  may  be,  re-issued,  the  original  warrant, 
in  whose-ever  hands  it  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  null  and 
void,  ^nd  the  assignment  thereof,  if  any  there  be,  fraudulent ;  and  no 
patent  shall  ever  issue  for  any  land  located  therewith,  unless  such  pre- 
sumption of  fraud  in  the  assignment  be  removed  by  due  proof  that  the 
same  was  executed  by  the  warrantee  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable 
consideration. 

Seo.  255.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  for  carrying  the  preceding  section  into  effect  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  protect  the  government  against  impo- 
sition and  fraud  by  persons  claiming  the  benefit  thereof;  and  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  against  the  United  States 
are  made  applicable  to  frauds  under  that  section. 

Seo.  256.  In  all  cases  where  an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  or  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  was  entitled 
to  bounty-land,  has  died  before  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  land,  and 
where  application  is  made  by  a  part  only  of  the  heirs  of  such  deceased 
officer  or  soldier  for  such  bounty-land,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  the  patent  in  the  name  of  the  heirs  of  such 
deceased  officer  or  soldier,  without  specifying  each ;  and  the  patent  so 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  heirs,  generally,  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  in  such  portions  as  they  are  severally  entitled  to  by  the  laws 
of  descent  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  officer  or  soldier  belonged 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Seo.  257.  When  proof  has  been  or  hereafter  is  filed  in  the  Pension- 
Office,  during  the  life-time  of  a  claimant,  establishing,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  that  office,  his  right  to  a  warrant  for  military  services,  and  such  war- 
rant has  not  been,  or  may  not  be,  issued  until  after  the  death  of  the 
claimant,  and  all  such  warrants  as  have  been  heretofore  issued  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  the  claimant,  the  title  to  such  warrants  shall  vest 
in  his  widow,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there  be  no  widow,  then  in  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  the  claimant;  and  all  military  bounty -land  warrants  issued 
pursuant  to  law  shall  be  treated  as  personal  chattels,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed by  assignment  of  such  widow,  heirs,  or  legatees,  or  by  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  claimant,  for  the  use  of  such  heirs  or 
legatees  only. 
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Sec.  258.  The  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  claimant  for  a 
boaiitylaud  warrant,  whose  claim  was  filed  prior  to  his  death,  may  file 
ilie  proofs  necessary  to  perfect  sach  claim. 

Sec.  259.  Where  an  actual  settler  on  the  pablio  lands  has  sought,  or 
hereafter  attempts,  to  locate  the  land  settled  on  and  improved  by  him^ 
Tith  a  military  bonnty-land  warrant,  and  where,  from  any  cause,  an 
error  has  occurred  in  making  such  location,  he  is  authorized  to  relin- 
gaisb  the  land  so  erroneously  located,  and  to  locate  such  warrants  upon 
:be  laud  so  settled  upon  and"  improved  by  him,  if  the  same  then  be  va- 
cant, and  if  not,  upon  any  other  vacant  land,  on  making  proof  of  those 
facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  land-officers,  according  to  such  rules  and 
reflations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oommissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  subject  to  his  final  adjudication. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

MISCELLANEOUS  PBOYISIONS. 

Sso.  2G0.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
purchase,  with  cash  or  military  bounty-land  warrants,  of  such  lands  as 
may  have  been  located  with  claims  arising  under  the  seventh  clauseof  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  at  such  price  per  acre  as  he  deems  equitable  and  proper,  but 
not  at  a  lees  price  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  and 
the  owners  and  holders  of  such  claims  in  good  faith  are  also  permitted 
to  complete  their  entries  and  to  perfect  their  titles  under  such  claims 
opon  compliance  with  the  terms  above  mentioned  ;  but  it  must  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  such  claims  are 
held  by  innocent  parties  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  locations  made 
ooder  such  claims  have  been  made  in  good  faith  and  by  innocent  holders 
of  the  $Ame. 

Sec.  261.  lu  all  cases  in  which  land  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter 
be  given  by  the  United  States  for  military  services,  warrants  shall  be 
granted  to  the  parties  entitled  to  such  land  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior;  and  such  warrants  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Generaf  Land  Office 
in  books  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  located  as  is,  or  may 
be,  provided  by  law,  and  patents  shall  afterwards  be  issued  accord* 
ingly. 

^^  262.  The  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  coins  shall 
be  received  in  all  payments  on  account  of  public  lands,  at  the  value 
estimated  annoally  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
^^ecretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
Sutes,  title  "  The  Coinage." 

Ssa  263.  In  all  cases  of  an  application,  entry  or  location  hereafter 
IBade,  of  a  tract  of  land  not  intended  to  be  applied  for,  entered  or  located, 
bj  a  mistake  of  the  true  numbers  of  the  tract  intended  to  be  applied 
^  entered  or  located,  where  the  certificate  of  the  original  applicant, 
porehaser  or  locator  has  not  been  assigned,  or  his  right  in  anv  way 
(noafened,  the  said  applicant,  purchaser  or  locator,  or,  in  case  of  his 
death,  the  legal  representatives,  not  being  assignees  or  transferees,  may 
file  his  or  their  affidavit,  with  such  additional  evidence  as  can  be  pro- 
cored,  showing  the  mistake  of  the  numbers  of  the  ti^act  intended  to  be 
applied  for,  entered  or  located,  and  that  every  reasonable  precaution 

H.  Ex.  46 vu 
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and  exertion  had  been  used  to  avoid  the  error,  with  the  Begister  of  the 
land  district  within  which  SQch  tract  of  land  is  sltaated.  who  shall 
transmit  the  evidence,  together  with  his  written  opinion  to  toe  Oommis* 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office ;  and  if  the  said  Gommissionflsr  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied  that  the  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that  eveiy 
reasonable  precaution  and  exertion  had  been  made  to  avoid  it,  he  is 
authorized  to  change  the  application,  entry  or  location,  and  to  transfer 
^ny  payment  made  to  that  intended  to  be  applied  for,  entered  or  located, 
if  unsold ;  but,  if  sold,  to  any  other  tract  liable  to  similar  application, 
entry  or  location }  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  afiect  the  right  of 
third  persons. 

Seo.  264.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  where  patents  may  hereafter  issue,  but  upon  condition,  however, 
that  the  party  concerned  surrenders  his  patent  to  the  Oommissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  with  a  relinquishment  of  title  thereon,  executed 
in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  upon 
like  surrender  of  any  patent,  with  similar  relinquishment  of  nnincum- 
bered  title,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  authorized 
to  reissue  said  patent,  when  necessary  or  proper  to  correct  any  error  in 
description,  or  in  names  of  parties,  or  in  other  material  particular. 

Sec.  265.  Whenever  any  reservation  of  public  lands  is  relea^sed  by 
proper  authority,  said  lands  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  disposition, 
under  the  same  laws  and  conditions,  as  other  public  lands  of  likeclassi- 
fication,  but  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Seo.  266.  When,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  United  States  here- 
after refuse  to  issue  patent,  or  other  final  evidence  of  title,  to  an  appli- 
cant for  any  tract  of  public  land,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  repay  to  the  applicant,  or  his  legal  representatives,  the  sum  of 
money  which  was  paid  therefor,  or  in  connection  therewith,  whether  by 
way  of  fees,  costs,  or  purchase  money,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated ;  and  the  Secretary  is  similarly  authorized 
to  repay  excess  payments  which  may  have  been,  or  shall  be,  illegally 
exacted.  The  appropriation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  deemed  a  per- 
manent specific  appropriation. 

Seo.  267.  Where  the  moneys,  derived  from  the  payments  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  invested  in  any  stocks  held  in  trust, 
or  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  any  trust  fund,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  by  the  sale  of  such  portion  of  such  stocks,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  or  out  of  such  trust  fund,  to  repay  the  pur- 
tahase  money  tx)  the  parties  entitled  thereto. 

Seo.  268.  Whenever  proof  shall  be  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  innocent  parties  have  paid  the  fees  or 
commissions,  or  excess  payments,  required  upon  the  location  of  claims 
under  section  2306  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which 
said  claims  were,  after  such  location,  proved  to  be  fraudulent  and  voidt 
and  the  entries  or  locations  made  thereon  canceled,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  repay  to  such  innocent  parties  the  fees,  or  oom- 
missious,  or  excess  payments  paid  by  them,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Seo.  269.  Where  any  actual  settler  shall  have  paid  the  double  mini* 
mum  rate  for  any  lands  on  account  of  said  land  being,  at  the  time  of 
payment,  within  the  granted  or  indemnity  limits  of  a  railroad  grant, 
or  the  withdrawal  for  the  same,  and  the  location  for  the  line  of  the  road 
is  subsequently  changed,  so  that  such  lands  are  thrown  outside  of  said 
limits,  or  it  is  discovered,  by  adjustment  of  the  withdrawal,  that  soch 
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lands  are  not  within  said  limits,  or  said  railroad  grant  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States,  and  restored  to  the  public  domain,  for  failare  to 
boildsQch  railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  repay 
to  such  actual  settlers  the  sums  paid  by  them  in  excess  of  the  single 
mioimam  rate  for  public  lands. 

Sec.  270.  Where  patents  for  public  lands  have  been  or  may  be  issued, 
in  parsoance  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  to  a  person  who  bad  died, 
or  who  hereafter  dies,  before  the  date  of  such  patent,  the  title  to  the 
land  designated  therein  shall  inure  to  and  become  vested  in  the  heirs, 
derisees,  or  assignees  of  such  deceased  patentee,  as  if  the  patent  had 
mned  to  the  deceased  person  during  life. 

Sec  271.  All  scrip  heretofore  issued  in  pursuance  of  laws  and  re< 
ceivable  in  payment  of  pre-emption  or  commuted  homestead  entries, 
may  hereafter  be  located  by  the  holders  thereof,  upon  any  public  lands 
uf  the  Unit^  States  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead,  irri^ration, 
or  pasturage  laws:  Provided^  That  said  location  shall  be  made  within 
tvo  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  272.  Where  a  party  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  fails,  refuses,  or  omits  to  |)rotect  or  evidence 
bis  right  of  possession,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
who  has  no  claim  of  title  under  acts  of  Congress  or  treaty  stipulation, 
the  said  land  shall  be  deemed  vacant  public  lands,  and  as  such  subject 
to  the  occupation  and  claim  of  any  other  person  seeking  to  acquire 
title  under  any  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Sec.  273.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  to  take  the  requisite  measures  to  ascertain  all  cases  properly 
falling  within  the  act  of  March  3. 1807,  entited  ^'Au  act  to  prevent  set- 
ilemeDts  being  made  on  lands  ceaed  to  the  United  States  until  authorized 
t>ylaw,''  which  act  is  hereby  made  part  of  this  section,  and  he  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  enforced  in  favor  of  parties  seeking  to  acquire  title 
Qmler  the  public  land  laws. 

Sec.  274.  All  navigable  rivers,  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
public  lands,  shall  remain  and  be  deemed  public  highways ;  and  in  all 
ea.^es  where  the  opposite  banks  of  any  streams  not  navigable  belong  to 
different  persons,  the  stream  and  the  bed  thereof  shall  Income  common 
to  both. 

Skc.  275.  The  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  highways  over 
pablic  lands,  not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby  granted ;  and  all 
Intents  for  public  lands  hereafter  sold  or  granted  by  the  United  States 
shall  contain  a  clause,  reserving  to  the  public  an  easement  for  highways. 

Ssa  276.  Where  the  United  States  have  heretofore  granted  a  special 
right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  to  any  railroad  company,  and  the 
same  has  not  been  fixed  by  actual  location  upon  the  earth's  surface,  to- 
gether with  bona  fide  occupation  of  the  line  located,  the  same  shall  here- 
after be  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  limitations,  and  restrictions  of  the 
*ict  entitled  <^An  act  granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the 
poblic  lands  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  3, 1875 ;  or  if  said 
i^pecial  right  of  way  has  been  heretofore  fixed  by  location  and  occupation 
[>Qly  in  part,  the  uulocated  and  unoccupied  part  shall  hereafter  be  sub- 
ject as  above  prescribed. 

Sec.  277.  When  a  laud  grant  to  any  railroad  company  falls  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  lands  classified  as  irrigable  or  pasturage  lands,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  upon  the  application  of  said 
railroad  company,  and  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  will  be 
subserved  thereby,  to  exchange  alteruitte  reserved  sections  of  the  public 
lands  for  sections  granted  to  said  railroads  so  as  to  consolidate  the  re- 
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spectivo  owDersbips  of  the  TJnited  States  and  of  the  compaDy  in  sepa- 
rate blocks  of  not  less  than  four  cootigaous  sectioDS  each,  and  he  is 
aathorized  to  cause  the  requisite  patents  to  be  executed :  Providedj  That 
said  railroad  company  shall  first  file  with  him  the  proper  conveyances 
to  the  United  States  of  the  granted  sections  intended  to  be  exchanged, 
with  satisfactory  proof  that  the  title  thereto  is  free  and  unincumbered 
in  said  company. 

Seo.  278.  The  Oommissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  the 
directious.of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  to  enforce  and 
carry  into  execution,  by  appropriate  regulations,  every  part  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  title  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

REPEAL  PBOVISIONS. 

Seo.  279.  The  foregoing  sixteen  chapters  embrace  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  general  and  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  force  on  the  day 
of  ,  A.  D. 

Seo.  280.  All  acts  of  Congress  passed  prior  to  said 
A.  D.  ,  any  portion  of  which  is  embraced  in  any  section 

of  the  foregoing  laws,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  section  applicable 
thereto  shall  be  in  force  in  lieu  thereof;  all  parts  of  such  acts  not  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  laws,  having  been  repealed  or  superseded  by 
subsequent  acts  or  not  being  general  and  permanent  in  their  nature: 
Provided^  That  the  incorporation  into  the  foregoing  laws  of  any  general 
and  permanent  provision,  taken  from  an  act  making  appropriations 
or  from  an  act  containing  other  provisions  of  a  private,  local,  or  tem- 
porary character  shall  not  repeal  or  in  any  way  affect  any  appropriation, 
or  any  provision  of  a  private,  local,  or  temporary  character,  contained 
in  aii>'  of  said  acts,  but  the  same  shall  remain  in  force;  and  all  acts  of 
Congress  passed  prior  to  said  last  named  day,  no  part  of  which  are  em- 
braced in  the  foregoing  laws,  shall  not  be  affected  or  changed  by  its 
euactmeut. 

Sec.  281.  The  repeal  of  the  several  acts  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
laws  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  accruing  or  accru^  be- 
fore said  repeal. 

Sec.  282.  The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  foregoing  laws  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  conven- 
ient and  'orderly  arrangement  of  the  same,  and  therefore  no  inference 
or  presumption  of  a  legislative  construction  is  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of 
the  chapter  under  which  any  particular  section  is  placed ;  nor  shall  any 
part  of  this  act  be  construed  to  afifect  the  term  of  service  of  present 
officers,  excepting  those  herein  specifically  abolished. 
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Jbik^M  IFoMOii.  I7iiitod  States  iurveyar-general,  Tucson,  Ariz,,  relaUvs  to  agri^ 
cultural  and  timber  lands  and  lode  claims. 

ms  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  f onnd  on  sheet  facing 
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United  States  Survetor-Gknsral's  Office, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  8eptem}>er  30, 1879. 
\Land  CcmmizsUm,  Box  585,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Yoor  cironlar,  accompanied  by  a  citation  of  the  law  nnder  which  yon 
followed  by  nnmeions  inieirogatories,  has  been  received,  as  has  also  a 
ibation,  and  the  request  complied  with. 
Lte  snre  the  Commission  will  be  tronbled  with  too  many  replies  and  sng- 
than  with  too  few,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  a  small  number 

Beginning  with  yonr  first  series  of  ten,  I  have  to  say,  viz : 
an,  Acson,  Ariz.,  snrveyor-^neral. 
one -half  years, 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  except  mere  possessory  rights  to  mining 

it  Tears'  experience  as  United  States  snrve^or-general. 
^1  answer  to  this  enticing  question,  I  will  say  that  the  "desert  land 
[he  absolatoly  repealed  and  no  attempt  made  to  amend  it.  The  law  is  a 
to  nearly  every  one  who  attempts  to  acquire  land  under  it  in  a  prac- 
it  way.  In  most  instances  it  simply  operates  to  get  twenty-five  cents 
poor  men  for  nothing,  and  tends  to  bring  land  legislation  into  contempt 
most  in  need  of  public  encouragement,  because  practical  settlers  and 

id  rich  valleys,  with  streams  of  more  or  less  volume :  mesa  or  table  land, 

with  grasses,  upon  which  cattle  and  other  stock  fatten  at  all  seasons, 

ible  inferior  timber  useful  for  fuel,  and  some  springs  and  small  streams, 

:h  reliance  for  water  is  in  wells;  mountain  land  containing  minerals  of 

s  known  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  notably  silver  and  gold,  copper 

iron,  all  in  practically  unlimited  quantities,  and  timber  valuable  for 

[uired  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  building  in  general,  and  mostly  covered 

The  mountain  and  some  of  the  mesa  lands  are  cut  by  deep  cafions, 

iie  areas  of  the  mountains  are  precipitous  and  rocky,  with  little  vegeta- 

id. 

id  this,  it  will  be  practically  treated  in  next. 

itinue  present  system  of  surveys,  into  sections,  of  all  rich  bottom  or 

id  sell  in  one-hundred-and-sixty-acre  tracto  at  present  price :  would 

table  land  into  tokole  townships,  making  comers  of  such  solidity  and 

that  they  would  be  easily  found  a  century  hence^  and  then  sell  the 

lalf,  and  whole  townships  at  a  nominal  price,  with  reasonable  and 

itions  concerning  actual  occupation,  improvement,  development  of 

ipelling  undoubted  proof  of  strict  compliance.    At  present,  under  exist- 

the  poor  cannot  properly  turn  this  land  to  any  considerable  account, 

[1  not.    Not  one  quarter  section  in  one  hundred  Is  alone  of  any  value  to 

U  is  hardly  possible  more  ever  will  be,  under  present  laws.    It  is  absurd 

[Unds  for  occupation  under  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  aoto,  or  for 

homeless'^  or  ''lands  for  the  landless,''  in  the  demagogic  sense  these 

a  to  have  been  used.    The  land  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value 

into  sections,  sell  in  guarier  sections,  without  conditions,  after  due 

It  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  thereby  induce  the  pur- 

•t  the  Cimber  firom  wastage  and  perhaps  lead  many  to  protect  and  even 

mg  growth. 

itum  of  government  protection  of  timber  by  the  efforts  of  special 
to  these  clear  conclusions,  viz :  That  in  too  man^  instances  these 
ort  money  or  do  notresist  the  temptations  to  be  bribed,  to  the  mani- 
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feet  iDJury  and  disgrace  of  tLe  public  service,  withoufc  either  protectiug  the  timlKror 
rightfally  punishiDg  trespassers,  and  impresses  all  fair-minded  and,  at  the  same  tinitr. 
well-informed  men  with  a  spirit  of  opposition  to,  and  of  even  revenge  upon,  '-he 
unfaithful  officials,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  and  disagreeable  for  honest  ofbi«r> 
to  perform  efficient  service.  Provide  an  honest,  ready  way  to  i>rocure  timber  laml  by 
purchase,  and  you  will,  in  my  judgment,  most  thoroughly  protect  unsold  timber,  insnte 
the  best  economy  in  its  use  in  general,  and  most  certainly  encourage  its  reproducticL 

UNDER  HEAD  OF  "AGRICULTURE." 

1.  Any  true  report  on  New  Mexico  will  be  true  as  to  Arizona. 
'    2.  Same  as  above. 

3.  Crops  are  not  certain  every  year  in  any  portion  without  irrigation. 

4.  No  reliable  answer  can  be  given,  for  not  one-fourteenth  of  the  area  of  Arizona 
has  been  surveyed,  but  the  proportion  must  always  depend  upon  the  supply  of  water. 
Millions  of  acres  of  table  lands  would  produce  crops  with  plenty  of  watery  and  the 
truth  is  that  with  a  perfectly  economic  and,  of  course,  scientific  system  of  irrigation 
there  is  hardly  water  enough  in  running  and  surface  streams  to  produce  crops  on  all 
the  rich  valley  land.   . 

5.  Every  kind  grown  in  the  temperate  zone,  including  many  of  the  fruits  and  fiber 
and  root  products  of  the  tropics. 

13.  Yes ;  see  answer  to  question  9. 

14.  Yes  'j  see  answer  to  question  9. 

28.  Yes.  Surveys  have  been  confined  to  the  best  lands,  embracing  springs  and 
streams.  Cattle  naturally  roam  over  such  land,  and  they  as  naturally  paw  and  other- 
wise rake  fresh  turned-up  ei^h,  and  in  some  sections,  to  my  own  knowledge,  where 
the  most  thorough  work  waa  done  and  conscientious  attention  was  given  to  building 
comers  with  posts  in  dirt  mounds,  cattle  closely  followed  the  surveyors  and  almost 
obliterated  mounds  and  pits.  Then,  in  the  valleys,  the  bearing  trees  are  often  taken 
by  wood-cutters,  who  are  mostly  ignorant  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  by  campers  gen- 
erally. Indians  and  Mexicans  pull  up  the  posts  for  fuel.  Other  causes  might  ea^y 
be  given.  If  more  attention  were  required  to  the  solid  establishment  of  township 
corners  with  careful  bearings,  and  in  the  open,  smooth,  grass  plains  the  section  comers 
be  marked  by  some  imperishable  substance,  planted  at  least  two  feet  deep,  the  public 
would  be  much  better  served  than  now. 

UNDER  HEAD  OP  "TIMBER." 

1.  Impossible  to  approximate  quantity  without  a  careful  inspection  of  mountain> 
and  ca&ons  hundreds  of  miles  in  area.  The  timber  of  the  mountains  embraces  pine 
and  fir  of  commercial  value,  and  oak,  cedar,  juniper,  aah,  walnut,  wild  cheny,  and 
other  varieties,  of  more  or  less  value  for  building,  but  mainly  for  fuel.  The  rich  val- 
ley land-  is  mostly  covered  with  mesquite,  palo  verde,  and  cottonwood,  and  the  mes* 
quite  is  abundant  and  the  best  fuel  of  all  the  timbers.  Its  abundance  in  valleys  maf 
be  correctly  inferred  from  the  statements  that  it  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  Tncson,  that 
the  town  is  perhaps  two  centuries  old,  and  that  this  wood  is  yet  plentiful  within  sic;ht 
of  the  town,  both  north  and  south.  East  and  northeast  of  Prescott  there  are  bodies 
of  excellent  pine,  interspersed  with  fir  and  other  kinds,  extending  continuoiialy  from 
fifty  to  over  one  hnndred  miles  over  mountains  and  high,  rocky,  and  grassy  table  land; 
and  in  the  oafions  and  near  the  summits  of  all  the  mountains  m  eastern,  aoatheaatem, 
and  southern  Arizona,  east  of  111°  longitude,  there  is  pine  timber  of  excellent  quality 
for  all  kinds  of  building,  including  quartz-miUs.  The  mesa  or  t-able  land  contains 
considerable  scrub  oak,  cedar,  juniper,  and  other  inferior  varieties,  of  much  value*  but 
almost  exvluaively  for  fuel. 

8.  Very  little  is  planted.  Cottonwood,  willow,  and  aah  are  the  kinds  I  have  ob- 
served. Cottonwood  is  preferred,  and  the  time  of  its  growth  evidently  depends  upon 
the  size  required  or  desired. 

3.  See  reply  to  No.  9  (page  4  this  letter)  in  first  series  of  your  questions. 

7.  Substantially  answerml  in  No.  9,  first  series,  on  page  4  of  this  letter. 

8.  No  customs  of  which  I  am  aware.  Hen  in  want  of  timber  for  their  own  use  or 
sale  generally  hunt  till  they  find  it  to  suit  their  punKMes  and  take  it.  The  only  pr(»- 
tection  they  have  from  others  is  in  the  ownership  of  a  costly  private  road,  over  which 
public  sentiment  justifies  them  in  excluding  travel  or  traffic  in  general  and  particular. 
To  procure  lumber  at  rates  within  any  reasonable  price  private  enterpriae  of  this  kin4 
must  be  encouraged,  otherwise  lumber  fv^ould  have  for  the  most  part  to  be  imported 
or  each  person  in  want  of  boards  take  a  saw-mill  or  whip-saw  and  go  to  the  moaiitaint. 
saw,  and  haul  it  himself — a  practically  impossible  way. 

9.  Yes ;  vastly  better  executed  than  by  special  agents.  District  land  officers  moftly 
have  local  interests  and  are  actual  residents,  and  tneir  reputation  and  good  policy  am 
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oofflbiDed  ia  their  favor;  bat  tho  best  protection  a«4  well  as  encouragement  to  growth 
of  timber  will  be  fonnd,  in  my  opinion,  in  trau^  tuning  as  speedily  as  possible  the  title 
to  timber-bean  ng  lands  from  govemnient  to  individuals. 

UNDER  HEAD  OF  "LODE  CI^\IMS." 

1.  As  snrveyor-general.    No  litigation. 

3.  Answered  in  following  replies. 

4.  The  highest  point  at  which  the  ore  or  rock  is  fonnd  "  in  place,"  or  between  the 
waJls  of  the  vein,  and  not  a  **  blow  out,"  or  part  of  ledgo  broken  down  outside  of  the 
walls.  The  "  top  or  apex/'  in  my  view,  is  often  not  found  until  after  costly  and  ex- 
tensive explorations. 

5.  Section  2  of  the  mining  act  of  May  10, 1872,  provides  that  ''no  location  of  a  mining 
claim  shidi  be  made  antil  the  discovery  of  the  vein  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  the 
claim  located."  If  this  provision  of  law  were  fully  complied  with,  all  rights  of  a  dis- 
GOTerer  can  be  folly  protected  under  existing  law. 

IL  Unqaestionably  it  works  to  their  disadvantage,  and  if  the  law  were  rightly 
enforosd  (as  per  section  2),  no  such  locations  would  have  a  moment's  consideration  or 
standing  before  any  tribunal  or  officer. 

13.  Yes,  and  the  ^' legal  attack"  is  aimed  at  the  pocket  of  the  honest  claimant 
althoDgh  the  approach  may  be  by  way  of  the  said  "  dip." 

14.  Yes,  so  as  to  not  provoke  honest  litigation ;  but  my  observation  of  over  fifteen 
years  among  lode  mines  convinces  me  that  no  law  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
derise  will  prevent  blackmailing  litigation,  if  not  in  the  respect  referred  to,  in  some 
other. 

16.  The  mode  generally  adopted  or  followed  throughout  Arizona  is  that  prescribed 
bj  the  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872,  and  the  General  Land  Office  regulations  there- 
under. 

17.  In  my  view,  it  is  capable  of  lawful  amendment,  viz:  A  claimant  in  undisputed 
poeseseion  finds  the  record  of  location  incomplete  or  wanting  in  lawful  requirements. 
He  relocates  by  reciting  in  his  notice  the  fact  of  his  original  location  and  continued 
and  nudispnted  iKtesession ;  that  the  new  location  is  ma-ie  for  the  sole  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  original  one  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  law  and  regulations,  tSLc,  and 
then  nave  said  notice  duly  recorded.  Thereafter  abstracts  of  title  would  show  two 
locations,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  by  the  original  locators  or  their  lawful  grantees. 

19.  Emphatically,  yes.  To  lode  claims  the  same  law  and  regulations  should  apply 
in  an  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  all  local.  State,  Territorial,  and  district  laws 
fshonld  be  wiped  out  by  an  act  or  Congress  which  should  prescribe,  with  all  the  clear- 
ness the  English  language  is  capable  of,  Just  what  eaeh  claimant  or  locator  should  do 
and  perform  from  the  first  act  of  location  to  the  receipt  of  patent. 

20.  Emphatically  and  unreservedly,  yes.  An  honest  claimant  contemplates  with 
horror  and  despair  in  about  equal  proportions  a  contest  which  involves  an  array  of 
attomeysy  witnesses,  and  jurors,  witn  their  attendant  demands,  and  without  hope  that 
aft«r  9M  demands  are  met  the  merits  of  his  case  will  have  little  or  no  weight  in  mak- 
ing up  the  verdict. 

21.  I  would  retain  all  the  provisions  of  the  mining  aot  of  May  10,  1872,  which  expe- 
rience has  profven  saitably  adapted  to  acquiring  title  to  lode  claims.  I  would  retain 
the  old  Btmctnre  but  cut  off  and  build  on.  The  public  is  familiar  and  content,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  with  much  of  the  act.  I  will  oiier  but  few  suggestions  in  detail.  I 
woaM  retain  the  provisions  requiring  end  lines  of  claims  to  be  parallel  in  all  cases 
wbecein  the  g^ond  at  the  time  of  location  will  permit,  and  provide  also  for  locating 
and  patenting  in  any  shape  in  cases  of  remnants  of  unclaimed  nound  between  locations 
made  ta  aooordanoe  wUk  the  law  as  now  required^,  Without  sncn  provision  there  will 
Always  rennain  small  tracts,  from  a  few  feet  to  one  hundred  or  more  in  length  and  of 
ill  eoDceivable  shapes,  unclaimed  and  certainly  unsold  by  the  United  States.  Most 
all  siieh  tracts  could  be  sold  at  $5  per  acre  if  provision  were  made  therefor  by  law. 
DO  mattar  whether  they  contained  mineral  of  much  value  or  not.  While  I  would 
pre  a  claimant  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  I  would  modif v  the  law  with  regard  to 
limiting  him  to  three  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Locations 
ttade  in  good  faith  do  not  always  and  in  the  natore  of  things  cannot  be  always  made 
to  strictly  oonfonn  to  this  requirement,  and  before  the  error  can  be  corrected  subse- 
lienUy  acquired  rights  prevent  a  correction. 

If  a  claimant  hare  a  clearly  defined  lode  within  the  limits  of  the  600  feet  in  mdth,  I 
veild  maintain  him  in  the  whole  of  the  surface  ground,  and  let  him  follow  the  dip  of 
ibe  vein  as  now  provided.  I  would  not  permit  the  patenting  of  mill  sites,  even  in 
coaoection  with  a  bona  fide  mining  claim,  unless  such  mill  site  were  practically  occu- 
pied with  ore-redaction  machinery  of  some  kind.  Many  choice  pieces  of  ground  are 
claimed  and  held  under  present  law  for  merely  speculative  purposes,  and  owing  to  the 
refoaal  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  survey  of  pasturage  lands  ciencgas 
or  springs  ace  sometimes  taken  and  held  for  stock  purposes,  but  done  under  the  rain- 
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iDg  law  providiDS  for  locating  and  pateDting  of  mill  aites.  I  woald  also  pennit  nuU 
aites  to  be  located  upon  mineral  land,  aiuce  the  fall  price  of  $5  per  acre  is  exacted.  It 
often  happens  that  the  choicest  mill  sites  (for  steam  machinery)  are  on  mineral  land, 
thongh  rarely  of  ^reat  yalae  as  such,  yet  under  present  law  the  fact  of  its  being 
mineral  prevents  the  best  and  most  necessary  nse  to  be  made  of  the  land  at  oajr  prktj 
unless  claimed  and  patented  as  mineral  land. 

22.  Emphatically  no.  Continuons  possession,  with  practical  work  thereon,  should  be 
regarded  in  law  as  the  very  best  of  title.  To  limit  the  time,  upon  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  claims,  in  which  to  acquire  title  or  patent  (as  I  presume  patent  is  meant)  by 
purchase  would  open  perpetual  occupation  to  the  army  of  blackmailers.  If  the  law 
could  and  would  fix  the  limit  of  time  in  which  such  creatures  should  establish  » 
superior  right,  then  a  like  limit  might  safely  be  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  a  pos- 
sessory title  in  the  case  of  honest  claimants. 
Without  perhaps  taking  fully  into  consideration  all  the  points  in  the  premisee,  1 
.  would  favor  a  change  in  the  laws  so  as  to  not  exact  payment  for  land  of  any  cls» 
(save  in  sales  at  private  entry  and  auction)  until  patent  should  be  placed  in  the  hand« 
of  the  local  land  office  for  delivery.  It  seems  as  if  government  should  not,  as  it 
does  now,  demand  payment  long  in  advance  of  giving  patent.  An  actual  and  Iwm 
-fide  occupant  of  public  land  is  least  able  to  pay,  as  a  rule,  when  patent  is  applied  for, 
and  I  certainly  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  price  of  the  land  up  to 
the  very  day  government  were  ready  to  hand  him  a  patent  for  his  money.  If  Con- 
gress fail  to  appropriate  money  to  enable  the  General  Land  Office  to  promptly  exam- 
ine applications  for  and  issue  patents  to  land,  I  would  not  punish  an  honest  man  by 
compelling  him  tppay  for  it  in  advance — ^sometimes  several  years — of  receiving  title. 
It  is  not,  in  mj  judgment,  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  government  exhibits 
large  liberality  m  permitting  settlers  to  live  upon  and  have  the  benefit  of  public  land 
several  years  without  any  pay,  because  thousands  of  settlers,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  and  human  affairs  in  general,  would  prefer  to  promptly  pay  for  their 
land  if  title  could  be  had.  With  title  the  land  is  an  available  security,  and  the  po^ 
session  of  patent  is  the  best  stimulant  to  care  and  improvement. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WASSON, 
United  States  Surveyor-General 


Orants  of  land  hy  Spain  and  Mexico ^  in  the  ultramarine  possessions  of  the  Spanish  CrovM, 

The  ancient  laws  of  Spain  declare  that  the  ownership  and  full  dominion  of  conquered 
kingdoms  belong  to  the  monarch.    (Law  II,  Title  I,  Partida  II.) 

Wherefore,  the  West  Indies  having  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  king 
and  queen,  Fernando  and  Isabel,  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  in  consideration  of  the  hct 
that  no  person  can  live  without  the  means  of  subsistencej^  and  no  city  exist  without  the 
rents  necessary  for  its  support,  their  majesties  thought  proper  to  cede  to  the  towns 
(poblaciones)  of  America  and  to  the  councils  of  the  same  certain  portions  of  l^nds  from 
w^hich  to  derive  their  8upi>ort,  using  the  same  for  pasturage  and  cultivation,  or  in  the 
manner  that  may  be  directed  by  the  municipal  ordinances ;  these  lands  were  denomi- 
nated consefileSf  or  depropios. 

Another  portion  of  the  (conquered)  lauds  was  distributed  by  concession  of  the  kin^ 
to  those  wno  assisted  in  conquering  the  country  as  rewards' for  their  services;  9m 
lands  were  also  sold  to  indivianals  (particulares)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  meaitf 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  crown.  These  lands,  donat^  or  sold,  were  doaomi- 
natea  de  dominio  particular  (of  private  property),  as  in  fact  they  are,  because  the  foU 
ownership  thereof  was  transferred  to  the  donees  or  purchasers,  and  hence  they  are  truly 
private  property. 

The  usufruct  of  the  remaining  lands  was  ceded  by  the  kings  to  aU  their  vassals,  th»t 
they  might  make  hse  of  their  pastures,  woods,  waters,  and  other  natural  productions, 
for  the  support  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  which  lands  are  called  ^*  common  lands, 
because  they  are  for  the  common  use.  They  are  also  called  valdios  (vacant  lands),  be- 
cause nothing  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  pasturage,  or  fire- wood  that  may  be  out  thereon- 
They  are  also  redlengos  (royal  lands),  because  the  dominion  and  property  thereof  at^ 
reserved  to  the  king  by  his  right  of  conquest,  although  he  ceded  the  usufruct  of  tbe 
aame  to  his  vassals.  (Law  III,  Title  YIII,  Book  YIII,  del  Ordenamiento ;  Law  X,  Title 
XV,  Book  II,  Rocopilacion ;  Law  II,  Title  I,  Book  III,  del  Ordenamiento ;  Law  I,  Title 
V,  Book  YII,  Becopilaoion.) 

For  the  disposition  and  settlement  of  the  redlengo  lands  of  Spanish  America,  roni 
decrees  were  irom  time  to  time  issued,  and  laws  and  ordinances  passed,  changed,  or 
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9odi£ed  to  snit  the  circnmstancea  of  the  times,  having  for  their  end  a  proper  diaposi- 
QOD  of  the  rtalengo  lands  and  the  enconragemeut  of  the  occuparion  of  the  country  hy 
the  actual  settler.  The  royal  decree  of  the  24th  of  November,  1735,  required  petition- 
ers for  rttHengo  lands  to  apply  to  the  royal  person  of  the  kins  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  titles.  This  decree,  however,  was  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  tho' 
rmleago  lands,  the  expenses  attending  such  applications  being  so  great  as  to  prevent 
many  persons  from  applying  for  these  lands  ;  wherefore  to  remedy  this  diflScnlty  were 
i»oed  the  royal  instructions  of  the  15th  of  October,  1754. 

Article  1st  of  these  instructions  provides  that  from  the  date  thereof  the  power  to 
appoint  sab-delegate  judges  to  sell  and  compromise  for  vacant  lands  of  the  royal  do- 
main shall  belong  exclusively  to  the  viceroys  and  presidents  of  the  royal  audenciasof 
ibe  kingdom,  who  are  required  to  notify  the  sub-delegate  judges  of  their  appointments 
and  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions,  the  viceroys  and  presidents  being 
required  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  universal  dispatch  or 
the  Indies  of  the  ministers  whom  they  might  ap])oint  as  snb-delegate  judges  of  their 
respective  districts. 

Article  3d  provides  that  all  persons  who  shall  have  possessed  royal  lands,  whether 
settled  and  cultivated  or  not,  from  the  year  1700  till  the  date  of  the  iniblication  of  this 
order,  may  prove  before  the  sub-delegate  the  titles  and  patents  in  virtue  of  which  they 
hold  their  lands. 

Article  4th  provides  that  persons  in  possession  of  royal  lands  by  virtue  of  sales  or 
compositions  made  by  sub-<lelegates  before  the  vear  170*0,  although  the  same  may  not 
he  coDfirmed  by  the  royal  person  of  the  king  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession 
thereof. 

Article  5th  provides  that  the  possessors  of  lands  sold  or  compromised  for,  from  the 
tear  1700  till  the  present  time,  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  thereof,  pro- 
vided their  titles  have  been  confirmed  by  the  royal  person  of  the  king  or  by  the  vice- 
roys and  presidents  of  the  audeucitis  during  the  time  that  they  exercised  this  fac- 
ulty ;  but  such  possessors  of  lands  as  have  not  obtained  such  confirmations  shall  apply 
to  the  aadencias  of  the  district  to  have  their  titles  confirmed.  Under  this  decree  or 
instructions  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  survey,  valuation,  publication,  and  sale  of 
the  rraien^  land  petitioned  for  having  been  taken  by  the  minister  Hub-delegado  of  the 
•iistrict  in  which  the  land  was  situated,  the  expediente  showing  such  proceedings  was 
iraanaitted  to  the  real  audencia  for  approval  ;  and  if  the  proceedings  were  found  to 
be  regnlar,  they  were  approved  and  the  title  was  issued  and  registered  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

The  provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  belonged  to  the  real  audencia  of  Guadalajara, 
and  hence  the  sales  made  of  realengo  lands  in  these  provinces  under  the  decree  of  1754 
were  registered  in  the  office  of  the  real  audencia  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara. 

The  law  of  1754  remained  in  force  until  the  4th  of  December,  1786,  when  to  cure 
some  defeets  and  remedy  some  inconveniences  fonnd  in  the  practical  workings  of  said 
law  tibe  royal  ordinances  of  in  tendon  tes  were  issued.  Under  these  royal  ordinances 
the  Kinj^dom  of  New  Spain  was  divided  into  twelve  inteudencias,  exclusive  of  the 
Califoroias,  on«  of  which  was  to  be  the  general  intendencia  of  the  army  and  province 
and  to-be  established  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  one,  the  intendencia  of  Sonora 
and  Sioaloa,  the  capital  of  which  was  established  at  the  city  of  Arizpe. 

The  viceroy  was  to  exercise  the  superior  authority  and  the  various  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  royal  commission  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies  as  governor  and  captain- 
?«jeTal,  but  the  soperintendency  of  the  royal  treasury,  in  all  its  branches  and  rev- 
ennea,  was  committed  to  the  care,  direction,  and  management  of  the  general  inten- 
deney  of  the  army  and  treasury,  established  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  A  superior 
JQota  was  established  in  the  capital,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating  to 
the  royal  treasury  and  the  army,  and  also  over  the  public  property  and  revenues. 

Article  81  of  these  ordinances  provides  that  the  intendentes  shall  be  the  exclusive 
judges  of  all  causes  and  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  district  of  their  provinces  in 
relation  to  the  sale,  composition,  and  grant  of  realengo  lands. 

Under  tb^e  ordinances  the  proceedings  prelimiuary  to  a  grant  of  realengo  lands 
'*re  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  law  of  tho  15th  of  October,  1754,  but 
^M«  proceedings,  instead  of  being  referred  to  the  real  audencia  for  approval,  were 
^^joitted  to  the  tntendente,  who  referred  the  same  for  examination  to  the  promoter 
^l  who  made  a  report  thereon  ;  whereupon  they  were  referred  by  the  intendente  to 
J^*  provincial  junta  de  hacienda,"  and  when  approved  were  transmitted  through 
tbenffieeof  the  comandante-iieneral  to  the  city  of  Mexico  for  final  approval  by  the 
'*«i?mor  junta  de  hacienda,'' and,  if  found  to  be  correct,  the  proceedings  were  ap- 
pro\f4  the  approval  registered  in  the  proper  book,  and  the  expediente  returned  to  the 
pn/vinoe  where  it  belonged. 

On  the  2^  day  of  October,  1791,  Don  Pe<lro  de  Nava,  com  andante-general  of  west- 
^  provinces,  made  a  decree  to  the  effect  that,  "  notwithstanding  what  was  provided 
m  article  fi\  of  the  ordinances  of  intendentes,"  captains  of  presidios  were  authorized 
to  pant  house  lots  and  lands  to  soldiers  and  settlers  who  might  desire  to  establish 
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themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  presidio.  These  grants  were,  however, limited 
to  the  territory  embraced  within  four  square  leagues,  measured  one  league  from  the 
presidio  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  motives  of  this  decree  are  manifest ;  they 
were  that  the  soldiers  of  the  presidio  might  make  homes  for  their  families,  and  that 
pueblos  might  grow  up  around  the  preKidial  establish mente. 

The  ordinances  of  the  4th  of  December,  176t),  were  further  modified  by  the  royal 
decree  of  the  23d  of  March,  1798.  This  decree  provides  that  when  the  valae  of  the 
realf'vgo  lands  petitioned  for  and  sold  by  the  intcndente  docs  not  reach  the  sum  of 
S*iOU  it  shall  not  be  uecefisary  to  refer  the  proceedings  to  the  superior  Junta  for  ap- 
proval. The  reason  for  the  issuance  of  this  decree  was  that  the  expenses  attending  a 
reference  to  the  superior  tribunal  were  often  greater  than  the  valne  of  the  lands  sold, 
which  prevented  persons  of  small  means  from  making  application  for  rcalengo  lands, 
and  much  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Under  these  ordinances,  with  the  modifications  referred  to,  grants  of  rcalengo  or 
royal  lands  continued  to  be  made  until  the  dominion  of  Mexico  was  lost  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Mexico  in  1821. 

From  the  foregoing  laws,  ordinances,  and  decrees  it  is  seen  that  the  constant  policy 
of  Spain  was  to  encourage  by  all  means  the  settlement  of  her  possessions  in  the  New 
World  ;  that,  while  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  realengo  lands  was  retained,  by  the 
crown,  laws  from  time  to  time  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  actnal  settlera 
to  obtain  titles  to  so  much  of  these  rcalengo  lands  as  they  required  for  their  use  and 
occupation  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising :  yet,  while  the  terms  un- 
der which  titles  to  these  realengo  lands  could  be  obtained  for  actual  nse  and  occnpa- 
tion  were  made  so  easy  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  petitioners  of  humble  means,  still 
the  government  guarded  with  jealous  care  their  disposition  by  passing  snch  laws  as 
made  it  impossible  for  the  vassals  of  the  king  to  acquire  them  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  actual  use  and  occupation. 

Grants  of  '*  terrenos  valdios,'  or  vacant  lands,  hy  the  Government  of  Mexico  subsequent  to 

the  year  1821. 

The  revolution  of  1821  changed  the  form  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  withoat  pro- 
ducing any  radical  change  in  the  habits  or  thoughts  of  the  i)eople.  In  1822  an  impe- 
rial government  was  established,  which,  however,  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  repub- 
lican form  adopted,  and  in  1824  a  federal  constitution  was  formed,  modeled  somewha' 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1824,  the  sovereign  constit- 
uent congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  passed  decree  No.  70,  in  which  are  spec 
ilied  the  sources  of  the  federal  revenues,  and  the  eleventh  article  of  this  decree  recites 
**that  the  rents  that  are  not  includt^d  in  the  preceding  articles  of  this  decree  beluu^; 
to  the  States.''  As  a  compensation  for  this  concession  by  the  general  government  the 
sum  of  $3,136,875  was  required  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the  states  for  the  support  of  tk«* 
general  government.  This  sum  was  apportioned  to  the  different  states  according  to 
their  population  and  w^ealth,  the  sum  apportioned  to  the  State  of  the  West  (Estado 
del  Occidente,)  embracing  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Siualoa,  being  i|53, 125. 
Under  this  law  grunts  or  sales  of  land  \vere  made  in  the  State  of  Sonora  from  18^4 
down  to  the  time  when  the  system  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment. 

After  the  independence  of  Mexico,  the  old  intendeucia  of  the  Spanish  Govemment. 
embracing  the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  was  called  £1  Estado  del  Occidente 
(the  State  of  the  West),  continuing  united  under  that  name  until  about  the  year  1830, 
when  they  were  divided  by  the  boundary  as  it  now  exists. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1825,  the  constituent  congre^  of  the  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  State  of  the  West  (Estado  del  Occidente)  passed  provisional  law  No.  30,  reg- 
ulating the  system  of  selling  the  public  lands.  Under  these  provisional  legnlatioos 
the  prices  at  which  the  public  lands  could  be  sold  were  graduateil  according  to  the  Iocs- 
tion  and  quality  of  the  land.  The  quantity  aUowed  to  one  individual  was  limited  to 
•four  square  leagues,  unless  the  applicant  could  satisfy  the  govemment  that  he  re- 
quired more  for  the  use  of  his  stock.  Under  this  provisional  law  the  State  of  the 
West,  in  making  grants  or  sales  of  land,  continued  the  system  that  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  same  formalities  were  observed ;  the  lands 
were  surveyed,  valued,  published  for  thirty  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  treasurer-general  of  the  state  occo> 
pying  the  same  position  under  the  state  govemment  that  the  intendente  did  under 
the  Spanish  Government.  The  grants,  however,  issued  by  the  treasurer-general  re- 
quired no  approval  by  the  supreme  government.       ^ 

Between  the  time  when  grants  cease  to  be  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inten- 
deucia of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  by  the  authorities  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
time  when  they  were  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  *' Estado  del  Occidente**  under  the 
law  of  the  general  congress  of  lb24  and  the  provisional  law  of  the  congress  of  the 
state  of  1825,  the  granting  power  was  exercised  by  an  ofilcer  entitled  oomisario  geu- 
eralj  provisional  de  hacienda,  credito  puhlico  y  guerra,  whose  headquarters,  as  shown  by 
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the  records  of  the  times,  were  generally  at  Fuerte,  a  town  in  Sinaloa,  near  the  north- 
ern boandary  of  the  State. 
Report  of  special  agent,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hopkins,  states :  "  That  notes  on  expedientes  of 

/^fraars  of  land  in  the  government  archives  of  Sonora  show  that  abont  the  year  1825  a 

Ecmlier  of  grants  were  issued  by  the  above-named  officer,  on  proceedings  which  under 

the  Spanish  Government  had  not  gone  beyond  the  approval  of  the  provincial  junta  de 
hacTenda,"  having  doubtless  at  that  point  been  arrested  by  the  revolution  of  1821.  In 
tht'*e  ciw€s  no  borradores  or  draughts  of  title  are  found  in  the  expedientes,  but  notes 
are  fonnd  of  the  register  of  the  grant  in  cuardeno  No.  2  in  the  office  of  the  comisario 
peueral. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1834,  the  constitnent  congress  of  the  State  of  Sonora  issued 
decree  No.  10,  which  provides  as  follows:  ** Article  Ist.  Six  months'  further  time  is 
granted  to  possessors  of  lands  who  have  failed  to  obtain  titles  of  ownership  thereof, 
as  required  by  decree  No.  10  of  the  2«th  of  June,  1833." 

Article  2d  declares  that  if  at  the  end  of  this  time,  which  shall  not  be  extended,  the 
p<XJ^esso^s  of  lands  shall  not  appear  and  make  their  grants  effective,  their  lands  shall 
be  denoanceable,  and  the  claimants  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  treasury,  which  is  about  to  be  passed.  This  law  was  re- 
qaired  to  be  circulated  and  published  in  all  the  pueblos  of  the  State,  the  resfleotive 
authorities  being  directed  to  furnish  exiict  lists  of  the  lands  in  their  districts  for 
which  titles  had  not  been  obtained. 

On  the  11th  of  Jul v,  1834,  was  passed  the  '*ley  organica  de  hacienda"  (organic  law 
of  the  treasury).  Article  57  of  this  law  provides :  That  any  one  haying  necessity  for  a 
tract  of  land  for  grazing  or  other  purposes  shall  present  himself  before  the  treasurer 
general,  applying  f  heren)r  in  the  name  of  the  State,  accompanying  his  application  with 
the  testimony  of  three  impartial  witnesses  in  relation  to  the  circumstanceaof  thepeti- 
ttoner,  character  of  land,  <&c. 

Article  58  declares  that  to  no  new  settler  (cread<yr)  more  than  four  square  leagues 
shall  be  granted  or  sold,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
stock  owned  by  such  new  settler,  he  needs  more ;  in  which  case  the  treasurer  general 
will  concede  him  only  so  much  as  he  may  need,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  impar- 
tial witD^ses. 

Article  60  declares  that  the  treasurer  general,  as  the  immediate  chief  of  all  the  reve- 
nnt?^  shall  make  sale  of  the  lands  and  issue  titles  therefor. 

Article  61  declares  that  those  who  possess  lands  to  which  they  have  not  obtained 
titlfns,  although  the  lands  have  been  applied  for  and  surveyed,  shall  present  themselves 
to  the  trea«nrer  general  within  the  time  designated  by  the  law  No.  10  of  the  30th  of 
May  of  the  current  year  (six  months  from  Ist  of  June,  1834).  The  lands  of  the  pro- 
prietors, which  may  not  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  this  disposition,  shall  remain 
racaot  and  denonnceable,  provided  the  proprietors  thereof  shall  not  present  themselves 
aod  make  application  for  their  titles  within  the  time  prescribed  by  said  law,  setting 
out  in  writing  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  obtain  title. 

Article  62  directs  the  treasurer  general  to  refer  these  matters  t&  the  promoter  fiscal 
f'-r  his  opinion,  whereupon  the  matter  will  be  determined  in  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
interfsted  party  and  of  the  public  treasury. 

Article  63  requires  grantees  of  lands  to  construct  boundary  monuments  of  rough 
stone  and  lime  within  three  months  after  the  issuing  of  the  title,  and  failing  to  do  bo, 
they  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  |25  and  the  cost  of  constructing  the  necessary  monuments. 

Article  64  fikes  the  value  of  the  public  lands  as  follows :  For  dry  lands  only  suitable 
tor  grazing,  $16  per  square  league;  for  such  as  may  be  irrigated  from  reservoirs  and 
contain  pasture,  $40,  and  without  these  circumstances,  $35  per  square  league ;  for  such 
M  may  contain  springs  or  rivers,  but  are  dry  and  broken,  $60  per  square  league,  and 
f^i  per  square  league  for  such  as  are  very  fertile  and  suitable  for  agriculture.  These 
v^re  the  minimum  prices,  for  less  than  which  lands  could  not  be  sold  in  any  ease 
whatever. 

Atticle  72  directe  the  surveyors  to  appoint  as  appraisers  of  the  lands  petitioned  for 
penoDS  who  are  free  from  prejudice  and  not  especially  pc^ial  to  the  petitioner. 

Oraots  made  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  law  refer  to  the  decree  of 
the  genial  congress  of  the  4th  of  August,  1824,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
the  State  of  Sonora  of  the  30th  of  May,  1825,  and  of  the  11th  of  July,  1834,  as  the  basis 
OQ  whieh  they  were  made ;  and  all  the  grants  of  land  in  Sonora  since  the  passage  of 
tlK<>e  laws  were  made  nnder  the  authority  thereof. 

Grants  vnder  the  laws  of  colonization. 

To  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  republic,  the  sovereign  gen- 
eral constitnent  congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1824, 
!^Kii«d  a  law,  article  1st  of  which  declares :  **  That  the  Mexican  nation  offers  to  for- 
eigncEB,  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory,  security  in  their  per* 
90C6  and  property,  provided  they  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country." 
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IjDder  this  law  any  lands  of  the  nation  that  did  not  helong  to  private  individaals  or 
pertain  to  corporations  or  pnehlos  were  subject  to  colonization,  except  such  aa  weie 
embraced  within  the  twenty  leagues  bordering  on  a  f oreiffn  territory,  or  the  ten  leagues 
bordering  on  the  seashore.  In  tne  granting  of  these  lands  Mexican  citizens  were  to  be 
preferred  to  foreigners.  To  carry  into  efSct  this  general  law  the  congresses  of  the 
states  were  to  form  such  laws  and  regulations  as  might  be  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  constitution  and  principles  established  by  this  law. 

The  maximum  quantity  that  coold  be  granted  to  one  person  under  this  law  was 
eleven  square  leagues;  one  of  irrigable,  four  of  arable,  and  six  of  pasture  lands. 

The  concluding  article  declares  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  established 
by  this  law,  the  government  will  proceed  to  colonize  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

Under  this  law  grants  were  made  in  the  teriitory  and  department  of  tho  Calif or- 
nias  down  to  the  change  of  government  on  the  7th  of  July,  1840. 

On  tho  4th  of  April,  1837,  a  decree  was  issued  "  to  render  elfective  the  colonizatton 
of  the  lands  of  the  repablic."  This  decree  declares  the  government,  in  concert  with 
the  council,  shall  proceed  to  render  effective  the  colonization  of  the  lands  which  may 
be,  or  shuuld  be,  tne  property  uf  the  government,  by  means  of  sales,  leases,  or  mor^ 
gages,  applying  the  proceeds  thereof  (which  in  case  of  sale  shall  be  at  a  price  not  less 
than  |i.25  per  acre)  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  which  baa  already 
been  or  may  be  contracted ;  always  reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises made  to  the  soldiers,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  also  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  concessions  made  by  congress  as  Indian  reservations, 
and  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  government  in  Texas. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1837,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don between  the  agents  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  holders  of  Mexican  bonds 
to  the  following  enect :  Article  1  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  the  national  debt; 
at  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  F.  de  Lizardy  «&  Co.  were  appointed  as  agents  of 
the  republic  to  act  in  the  mattery  these  gentlemen  to  issue,  in  the  name  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  the  corresponding  bonds  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  sterling  money, 
payable  in  London  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1866.  A  certain  class  of  these  bonds  were 
receivable  in  payment  for  vacant  lands  in  the  departments  of  Texas,  Chihnahna,  Xetr 
Mexico,  Sonoi'a,  and  California,  as  might  be  desired  by  the  purchaser,  at  the  rate  of  jCl 
sterling  for  four  aci-es ;  interest  to  run  on  the  bonds  until  the  purchasers  of  the  lantls 
should  be  placed  in  possession  thereof. 

Article  7  of  this  agreement  provided  that  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  these  bonds  should  be  secured  bv  a  mortgage,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  nation, 
on  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  departments  of  the  Cali- 
fomias.  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  Texas. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  the  foregoing  agreement  was  approved  by  decree  of  Presi- 
dent Santa  Ana. 

Attempt  of  President  Santa  Ana  to  annul  grants  made  in  the  territory  of  the  republic 

after  2Ut  of  September,  1821. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1853,  President  Santa  Ana  issued  a  dictatorial  decree  de- 
claring :  "That  the  vacant  lands  (terrenos  valdioe)  being  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
nation,  could  never  have  been  alienated  by  any  title  whatever,  by  virtue  of  decrees, 
orders,  and  dispositions  of  the  legislatures,  governments,  or  authorities  of  the  states  or 
territories  of  the  republic ;  wherefore  such  sales,  cessions,  and  alienations  as  may  have 
been  made  of  the  vacant  lands,  without  the  express  order  and  sanction  of  the  general 
powers  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  are  declared  null  and  void."  On  the  7th  of  July, 
1854,  President  Santa  Ana  issued  a  second  decree  in  relation  to  public  lands,  reijuiring 
all  titles  of  the  alienation  of  public  lands  made  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  from 
September,  1821,  to  the  date  of  the  decree,  given  either  by  the  general  authorities  or 
by  the  extinguished  states  and  departments,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
supreme  government,  without  which  they  shall  be  considered  of  no  value,  nor  shall 
they  convey  any  right  of  property.  The  foregoing  decrees  of  President  Santa  Ana  wer^ 
annulled  as  follows :  "On  the  3d  of  December,  1^,  Juan  Alvarez,  president  ad  interim 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  issued  a  decree  abrogating  in  all  their  parts  the  decrees  of 
the  25th  of  Novemoer,  1853,  and  of  the  7th  of  July,  1854,  issued  by  President  Santa 
Ana,  and  declaring  that  all  the  titles  issued  during  the  period  referred  to  in  said  de- 
crees «f  1853  and  1854  by  the  superior  authorities  of  the  states  or  territories,  nndir 
the  federal  system,  by  virtue  of  their  legal  faculties^  or  by  the  authorities  of  the  de- 
partments or  territories,  under  the  central  system,  without  the  express  authorization 
or  consent  of  the  supreme  government  for  the  acquisition  of  said  lands,  the  same  being 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws  in  relation  to  such  alienations,  shall  in  all  time  be 
considered  as  firm  and  valid,  the  same  as  the  titles  to  any  other  property  legally  ac- 
quired, without  in  any  case  being  subject  to  a  new  revision  or  rati6 cation  by  the  gov- 
ernment.'' 
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Wm  decree  further  declares :  "That  the  alienations  of  Tacant  lands  that  may  have 
been  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  states,  departments,  or  territories,  without  the 
leqvjflitee  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  ana  in  contravention  of  the  reqi^irements 
0/  irtiele  4  of  the  law  of  concress  of  the  18th  of  August,  1824,  are  null  and  void,  and 
the  poflMSBOTB  of  lands  in  such  cases  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalties  as  may  be  im- 
poMd  by  the  laws  of  the  republic." 

Article  4th  of  the  law  of  the  18th  of  August,  1824,  aboye  referred  to,  is  as  follows : 
''The  tetritories  embraced  within  the  twenty  leagues  bordering  on  a  foreign  nation, 
and  the  ten  leagues  bordering  on  the  sea,  cannot  be  colonized  without  the  previous 
ippnnral  of  the  Supreme  Government."  Decree  of  President  Alvarez  further  declares : 
"That  the  concessions  or  sales  of  vacant  lands  which  may  have  been  made  by  compe- 
teDt  aothority  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  controlling  the  same,  under  . 
the  express  obligation  of  colonizing  them  within  a  fixed  time,  on  a  failure  to  comply 
vith  tiiis  condition  shall  be  void,  the  land  in  such  case  reverting  to  the  nation."  The 
decrees  0/  President  Santa  Ana  of  1853  and  1854  were  also  abrogated  by  the  act  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  of  the  16th  of  November,  185G.  But  even  if  the  dictatorial  decrees 
of  President  Santa  Ana  had  not  been  declared  null,  they  could  not  affect  the  Mexican 
gnats  in  Arizona,  since  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  September,  1853,  while 
the  decree  of  Santa  Ana  was  not  issued  until  the  25th  of  November,  1853,  and  that  al- 
thongh  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  not  exchanged  until  after  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  theee  ratifications  have  a  retroactive  effect,  relating  to  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
(September  25th,  1%3),  and  bound  both  governments  from  that  date. 

From  the  foregoing  hist>oric  sketch  of  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  decrees  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  Mexico  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands  is  gath- 
ered :  Ist,  that  under  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain  the  full  dominion  of  a  conquered  king- 
dom was  claimed  by  the  monarch  by  right  of  conquest.  2d,  that  the  lands  of  the 
cooqaered  kingdoms  were  divided  into  three  classes ;  first,  such  as  were  conceded  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  pueblos,  which  were  denominated  conaejiles  or  de pro- 
fm ;  9tK&ndt  such  as  were  granted  by  the  king  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  conquering 
the  conntry,  and  such  as  were  sold  to  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means 
tOBQppIy  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  which  lands  were  denominated  ds  daniinio  par- 
tknUar;  and  third,  such  as  remained  of  the  conquered  kingdom,  which  were  called 
"common  lands,"  "  vacant  lauds,"  and  '*  royal  lands."  3d,  that  the  usufruct  of  this 
last-mentioned  class  of  lands  was  ceded  by  the  kings  to  their  vassals,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  snch  laws  as  from  time  to  time  were  passed  in  relation  tneteto.  4tb,  that 
these  ro^al  lands  were  granted  for  nee  and  occupation,  and  that  the  quantity  granted 
was  limited  to  such  an  amount  as  the  applicant  might  need  and  was  able  to  use  and 
occupy.  5th,  that  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  1754,  grants  or  concessions  of  royal  lands 
required  the  approval  of  the  king.  6th,  that  from  the  1.5th  of  October,  1754,  to  the 
4th  of  December,  1786,  grants  of  land  were  issued  by  the  real  andencias,  and  did  not 
reqoire  the  approval  of  the  king.  7th,  that  from  said  4th  of  December  to  the  date  of 
the  Mexican  independence  grants  of  the  royal  lands  were  made  by  the  intendentes  or 
goverDora  of  provinces,  and  required  the  approval  of  the  '' superior  jnnta  de  hacienda" 
established  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  8th,  tnat  the  exceptions  to  this  mle  are  as  fol- 
lovB,  to  wit :  On  the  22d  day  of  October,  1791,  Don  Pedro  de  Nava  issued  an  order 
permitting  captains  of  presidios  to  make  grants  within  the  four  Uirisdictional  leagues 
of  the  presidio,  and  in  1798  grants  of  the  royal  lands  of  a  value  less  than  |200  did  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  "  superior  Junta  de  hacienda."  9th,  that  on  the  change 
oi  govemments  in  1821  the  realengo  or  royal  lands  of  the  Spanish  Gk)vemment  became 
the  public  lands  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  continued  to  be  disposed  of  to  settlers, 
by  valnation  and  sale,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  under  the  Spanish 
GeTenunent.  10th,  tnat  the  act  of  the  Mexican  congress  of  the  4th  of  August,  1824, 
gave  to  the  State  of  the  West  (Estado  del  Occidente),  composed  of  the  states  of  So- 
BOfa  and  Sinaloa,  the  public  lands  embraced  therein,  requiring  from  the  state  for  this 
eoneewion  the  annual  payment  into  the  federal  treasury  of  the  sum  of  |53,125,  and 
that  baaed  upon  this  act  of  the  general  congress  the  congress  of  the  states  of  Sonora 
and  Sinailoa  united,  on  the  20th  of  May,  18^,  passed  a  provisional  law  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  which  provisional  law  was  followed  by  the  organic 
^v  of  hacienda,  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  state  on  the  11th  of  July,  1834,  con- 
inning  the  provisional  law  of  1825,  with  some  amendments  thereto.  11th,  that  on 
^l&th  of  Aagust,  1824,  the  general  congress  of  Mexico  authorized  the  colonization 
of  aeh  lands  of  the  nation  as  did  not  belong  to  individnals  or  corporations,  directing 
the  kiiiBlataree  of  the  states  to  make  such  laws  or  regulations  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  general  law  within  their  respective 
j^uiidietions.  12th,  that  the  provisional  regulations  made  by  the  congress  of  Sonora 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1825,  for  the  disposition  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  may 
he  eoBsidered  as  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  the  general  congress  of  the  18th 
of  Aognat,  1824.  13th,  that  on  the  25th  of  November,  1853,  and  the  7th  of  July,  1854, 
General  Santa  Ana,  by  dictatorial  decrees,  attempted  to  annul  the  grants  of  land  made 
eoheequent  to  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  which  decrees  were  abrogated  by  deceree  of 
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presidt^ntAlvarez  outhe3do£  December,  1855,  and  by  act  of  tho  Mexican  congress,  paesed 
Ndveraber  liJ,  1856.  14th,  that  grants  of  the  realengo  or  royal  lands  were  made  by  the 
Spaui»h  Government,  for  settlement,  use,  and  occupation,  and  that  p^rants  nnder  the 
Mexican  laws  of  colonization,  and  under  the  provisional  regulations  made  by  the  cod- 
gress  of  Sonora  and  Siiialoa,  of  the  20th  of  May,  1825,  and  the  organic  laws  of  hacienda 
of  the  11th  of  July,  1834,  were  made  under  the  condition  of  occupation  within  a  lim- 
ited time,  nnder  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  granted,  unless  a  good  cause  coald 
be  shown  why  the  condition  of  occupation  had  not  been  complied  with. 

Wherefore,  since  grants  of  the  public  lands  were  given  on  condition  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied,  and  if  abandoned  they  were  subject  to  denouncement  and  could 
be  regranted  by  the  government,  it  is  manifest  that  these  grants  of  the  public  domain 
by  the  government  were  conditional,  and  did  not  pass  the  absolnte  title  or  fee  of  the 
land. 


Mines  and  minerals. 

In  accordance  with  Interior  Department  instructions,  I  have  collected  information 
from  authentic  sources  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico  respecting  min- 
erals and  what  conditions  attached  to  grants  embracing  mines. 

From  the  earliest  European  settlement  of  the  conntrjr  mining  for  the  precious  metals 
constituted  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  Spanish  America,  and  being  the  one 
that  yielded  the  largest  revenue  to  the  government,  laws  and  royal  ordinances  were 
from  time  to  time  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurous  prospectors  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals;  yet, 
although  these  laws  and  ordinances  dignified  the  mining  profession  by  attaching 
thereto  the  privileges  of  nobility,  still  the  government  went  no  further  in  its  liberality 
than  to  grant  the  miner  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  the  mine  he  mi^ht  have 
discovered  in  the  manner  required  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Taws  and 
ordinances  in  relation  thereto ;  and  when  these  conditions  were  disregarded  or  violated 
the  ownership  of  the  mine,  or  rather  the  exclusive  right  to  work  it,  was  lost,  and  the 
same  reverted  to  the  government,  to  be  acquired  by  any  one  else  who  might  under- 
take to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  been  grante<l  to  the  former 
owner,  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  mine  ever  remaining  in  the  government. 

Joaquin  Escriche,  in  his  Diccionario  Kazonado  de  Legislacion  y  Jnrispmdencia  (n 
standard  authority),  under  the  head  of  Minas,  says :  ^'According  to  the  ancient  Roman 
law,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  pertained  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  they  were  discoyered,  erant  privatif  juris,  et  in  libero  privatorum  wiajurif 
comercio,  because  they  are  benents  bestowed  by  nature,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  ownen  of 
the  laud  producing  the  same.  Subsequently  the  Roman  emperor  appropriated  one- 
tenth  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  every  character. 

'^  Under  the  Spanish  law  a  different  rule  was  adopted ;  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  other  metals  could  not  be  worked  withont  royal  permission,  since  they  (and  also 
salt  pits)  belonged  to  the  king.  Any  one  was  permitted  to  *  dig '  in  search  of  minerals 
or  stones  on  his  own  lands,  or  on  the  lands  of  others  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nnder  the  condition  that  the  discoverer  should  receive  one-third  part  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  discovery,  the  other  two-thiid  parts  to  be  given  to  the  government. 
Every  Spaniard  or  foreigner  was  permitted  to  *dig^  in  seareh  of  minenSs  on  public 
or  private  lands,  under  the  obligation  of  compensating  for  the  damages  occasioned. 
In  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Chili  the  matter  of  mines  is  governed  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  22d  of  May,  1783.''    (Escriche,  new  edition,  printed  1869,  Mina.) 

As  early  as  the  year  1383,  Don  Alonzo  XI  issued  a  "  pragmatica"  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared :  **  That  all  mines  of  silver  and  gold  and  lead,  and  of  any  other  metal  whatever, 
of  whatsoever  kind  it  may  be,  in  our  royal  soigniorv  shall  belong  to  us,  therefore  no 
one  shall  presume  to  work  them  withont  our  special  license  and  command ;  and  also 
the  salt  springs,  basins,  and  wells  which  are  for  making  salt,  shall  belong  to  us,  where- 
fore we  command  that  they  revert  to  us  with  the  produce  of  the  whole  thereof,  and 
that  no  one  presume  to  intermeddle  therein  except  those  to  whom  the  former  kings, 
our  predecessors,  or  we  ourselves  may  give  them  as  a  privilege,  or  who  mBy  have 
held  them  from  time  immemorial."  (  Vide  Book  VI,  Title  XIII,  Law  II,  Recopilacion 
de  Castilla;  Book  IX,  Title  XVIII,  Novisima  Recopilacion.) 

.  The  law  of  Philip  II,  1559,  declares :  That  inasmuch  as  the  discoverers  of  mines,  aft«i 
having  discovered  and  registered  them,  pretend  that  bv  that  act  alone  they  have 
acquired  such  a  right  to  them  that  no  other  person  can,  within  the  limits  and  space  of 
such  mines,  enter,  or  try,  or  work,  and  that  thev  can  thus  keep  them  encumbered 
without  working  them  themselves  or  permitting  others  to  do  so,  by  which  they  prevent 
the  principal  produce  and  profit  which  belongs  as  well  tousas  toonrsu^ectsand  to  the 
public  welfare,  since  that  principally  consiste  in  the  working  and  reduction  of  mines 
and  metals,  and  not  merely  in  their  discovery,  we  declare  and  command  that  snoh  dis- 
coverer of  the  mine  or  mines  of  silver,  after  naving  made  registry  iu  the  manner  pre- 
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fi^ritMrd,  shall  be  obliged  within  six  months  to  sink  and  excavate  to  the  depth  of  three 

a*Gdo9  (a  measare  of  about  six  feet),  and  not  sinking  and  exc^ivating  his  mine  to  the 

depth  of  three  entado^,  it  may  be  denounced  before  the  judge  and  registry  made  thereof 

as  of  a  vacant  or  nudiecovered  mine.    Also,  that  we  reclaim^  resume,  and  incorporate 

ID  oun^elf.  in  our  crown  and  patrimony,  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  quicksilver 

oi  xhese  kingdoms,  in  whatsoever  parts  and  places  they  may  be  and  are  found,  whether 

in  roval  lands,  or  in  those  of  lordships,  or  of  the  clergy,  and  whether  in  public,  municl- 

p^,  or  vacant  lands,  or  in  inheritances,  places,  and  soils  of  individuals,  notwithstand- 

iDg  the  grants  which  by  us  and  by  the  kings,  our  predecessors,  have  X)cen  made  to  any 

persouii,  of  whatsoever  condition,  rank,  and  dignity  thcj'  may  be.    (Book  VI,  Title 

XIII,  Law  lY,  Recopilacion  de  Castilla.    Also,  Book  IX,  Title  XVIII,  Law  III,  Novisima 

Bfropilaeion.) 

B09.al  ordinancen  for  the  direction^  regulaiioiit  and  government  of  the  important  body  of  mining 
of  Sew  SjMtin  and  of  its  royal  tribunal  general^  May  iiJ2,  17tCJ.  » 

Article  I,  Title  V,  declares  :  That  mines  are  the  property  of  the  royal  crown,  as  well 
by  their  nature  and  origin  as  by  their  reunion  declared  in  Law  IV,  Title  XIII,  Book 
TI.  Naeya  Becopilacion. 

Article  11,  same  title,  declares :  That  without  separating  them  from  the  royal  patri- 
mony, they  are  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  in  property  and  possession,  in  such 
manner  that  they  may  sell,  rent,  donate,  and  pass  them  by  will,  either  in  the  way  of 
inberitaDoe  or  legacy,  or  in  any  other  manner  alienate  the  right  which  in  the  mines 
beiooffB  to  them,  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  themselves  possess  it,  and  to  persons 
capable  of  aeqoiring  the  same. 

Article  III,  same  title,  declares :  That  this  grant  is  nndcrstood  to  be  with  the  condi- 
tioas  that  the  ^qnntees  contribute  to  the  royal  treasury  the  prescribed  portion  of  the 
metals,  and  that  they  shall  work  the  mines  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinances, 
so  that  they  shall  be  considered  forfeited  whenever  a  failure  shall  occur  in  complying 
with  the  ordinancea  in  which  it  is  provided,  and  that  they  may  be  granted  to  any 
penoo  who  for  that  cause  may  denounce  them.  , 

Article  I,  Title  VI,  declares :  That  the  discoverers  of  one  or  more  mineral  hills,  abso- 
intely  new,  may  acquire  on  the  principal  vein  which  they  may  select  as  many  as  three 
ptrteneneiaB,  continued  or  interrupted,  according  to  the  measurements  which  shall  be 
prescribed,  and  if  they  may  have  discovered  more  veins,  they  may  have  one  pertenencia 
on  each  vein,  said  pertenencia  being  determined  and  marked  out  within  ten  days.  (A 
pertenenda  was  in  extent  two  hundred  raras^  measured  on  the  vein,  the  width  being 
determined  by  the  dip  or  angle  thereof,  being  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent  the  vein 
from  being  cat  by  a  shaft  sunk  on  a  side  claim,  at  a  depth  of  less  than  two  hundred 
r«rcj,tbi8  heibg  the  depth  beyond  which,  in  those  times,  it  was  considered  unprofitable 
to  woi^  a  mine.) 

Article  X,  aame  title,  declares:  That  if  the  denouncer  of  a  mine  does  not  put  his 
workingHibaft  in  order  nor  take  possession  within  sixty  days,  he  shall  lose  his  right, 
and  the  mine  may  be  denounced  by  another. 

Artieie  XIV,  same  title,  declares:  That  any  one  may  discover  and  denounce  a  vein 
or  mine,  not  only  in  common  land  but  also  in  the  private  lands  of  any  individual,  pro- 
vided he  paya  for  the  land  of  which  he  occupies  the  surface,  and  the  damage  which 
immtdiately  ensues  therefrom,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  experts  appointed  by 
both  parties,  and  a  third  in  case  of  disagreement. 

Artieie  II,  Title  IX,  provides :  That  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  work  mines  without 
tbe  direetion  and  continual  assiatance  of  one  of  the  intelligent  and  practical  experts 
wiio  in  New  Spain  are  called  Mineros  or  Chiarda-niinas,  who  must  be  examined,  licensed 
ind  affirmed  by  one  of  the  professors  of  mining,  which  each  Beal  or  Asienio  must  have. 

Artieie  XIII,  aame  title,  declaros :  That  as  mines  require  to  be  worked  continually 
ud  ioecnantly  in  order  to  procure  their  metals,  and  as  they  require  in  them  works 
ttd  operatione  which  can  be  executed  only  in  a  long  time,  and  as  their  re-establish- 
Beat,  if  their  working  be  suspended  and  interrupted,  will  cost  as  much  as  in  their 
ffifiaal  undertaking,  therefore  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  also  to  prevent  any 
**wcs  of  mines  who  csannot  or  wiU  not  work  them,  from  keeping  them  without  use, 
nd  for  a  }takg  time  impeding  by  pretended  working,  the  real  and  effective  labor  which 
<i^as aright  Deatow  upon  them,  I  order  and  command  that  any  one  who  shall  for  four 
'^MMuuiive  XBOOths  fail  to  work  a  mine  with  four  operatives  regularly  employed  and 
<^ff^fiiA  in  aome  interior  or  extarier  work  of  real  utility  and  advantage,  shall  thereby 
A>ifmtbe  right  which  he  may  have  to  the  mine,  and  it  shall  belong  to  the  denouncer 
*bo  ftawts  its  desertion. 

muskb  Xj  same  title,  declares:  That  no  mine  shall  be  abandoned  without  first  in- 
forming tte  depntation  of  the  district,  in  order  that  it  may  be  published  by  fixing  no- 
^*<^oii  tin  doors  of  the  churches  and  other  accustomed  places,  so  that  all  may  have 
notice  tteMof.  - 

Artieie  II,  Title  XIX,  grants  in  favor  of  scientific  professors  of  mining  the  privi- 
leges of  DoMlity  in  order  that  all  i>ersons  who  devote  themselves  to  this  important  pro- 
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fesBion  and  oocnpation  may  be  conBidered  and  treated  with  all  the  distinction  dae  to 
so  noble  a  profession. 

According  to  Escriche^  the  laws  of  Spain  passed  prior  to  1821  and  the  laws  of  Mex- 
ico passed  since  that  date  have  not  changed  the  fnndamental  principles  laid  down  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  22d  of  May,  1783,  in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  mines  and  the 
manner  of  acquiring  title  thereto ;  hence  theee  ordinances  have  been  in  force  in  Mexico 
since  the  date  of  their  passage  in  1783,  the  Mexican  mining  laws  passed  since  the  year 
IBSsl  not  having  essentially  changed  the  spirit  thereof. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest  that  nnder  the  laws  and  royal  ordinances  of  Spain, 
from  very  early  times  down  to  the  date  of  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  under  the 
mininfi;  laws  of  Mexico  down  to  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of  Escriohe  (1&G9) 
the  miner  could  acquire  no  absolute  title  or  fee  in  any  mine  discovered  by  him  in  any 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  usufruct  thereof  being  all  that  was  granted  him  by 
the  government,  and  this  under 'such  regulations,  instructions,  and  conditions  as  were 
imposed  by  law ;  and  when  these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  tbe  right  to  work 
the  mine  was  lost,  and  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  else  who  might  undertake  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  and  regulations  inseparable  from  the  privilege  of  working 
mines.  The  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments,  in  granting  lands  in  Mexico,  never  in 
terms  reserved  the  minerals  contained  therein,  for  the  reason  that  nnder  the  constitu- 
tional laws  they  were  reserved  by  and  for  the  government.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
man  V  grants  of  land  made  by  Spauish  and  Mexican  authorities  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  in 
Caliiomia,  no  mention  is  made  of  minerals. 

Pastoral  and  mining  pursnits  were  separate  branches  of  industry,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  independent  of  each  other.  Both  were  cherished  and  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment. To  the  grazier  and  agriculturist  was  granted  so  much  of  the  soil  as  ne  had 
means  to  occupy  and  improve,  together  with  such  appurtenances  thereto  as  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  occupation  of  the  soil  possible  and  the  use  thereof  valuable ;  and  to 
the  miner  were  granted  the  minerals  he  might  discover  in  the  soil  and  the  usufruct  of 
the  mine  in  which  they  were  found.  But  to  neither  of  these  parties  was  the  grant  un- 
conditional. To  the  grazier  were  granted  lands  on  condition  that  he  occupied  them 
usefully  to  himself  and  to  the  government,  and  the  abandonment  thereof  was  followed 
by  a  forfeiture  of  title,  in  which  case  the  land  reverted  to  the  government  to  be  re- 
granted  to  a  more  industrious  applicant.  To  the  miner  was  granted  the  exclusive 
ri^ht  to  work  the  mine  he  might  have  discovered,  on  condition  that  he  observe  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  established  by  law  and  paid  to  the  government  a  certain 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  mine';  a  violation  of  these  conditions  was  also  followed 
by  a  forfeiture  of  such  title  as  he  possessed,  the  usufruct  of  the  mine  reverfeiug^  to  the 
government  to  be  regranted  to  a  more  vigilant  and  *'  honest  miner." 

The  objects  of  the  government  in  granting  lands  for  settlement  were  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the  spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarohv ;  and  the  motive  that  induced  the  grant- 
ing of  privileges  to  miners  was  that  the  royal  treasury  might  be  supplied  with  Amer- 
ican gold.  No  grants  of  lands  or  mines  were  ever  made  by  the  Government  of  Spain 
or  Mexico  for  speculative  purposes.  It  is  true  that  lands  were  sometimes  granted  as  s 
reward  for  distinguished  services,  but  in  all  other  cases  on  condition  of  occupation. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  laws  and  ordinances,  as  well  as  of  the 
usages  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusions : 

First.  That  the  grantee  of  land  nnder  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  ac- 
quired no  title  to  the  minerals  contained  in  the  granted  land. 

Second.  That  the  title  to  the  minerals  contained  in  the  tract  granted  remained. in 
the  government  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  land. 

Third.  That  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  and  ordinances  any  one  had  a  right 
to  ^*  dig"  in  search  of  minerals,  nnder  certain  conditions,  on  his  own  lands  or  on  those 
belonging  to  individuals  or  private  persons. 

Fourth.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  1853  for  the 
purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Sonora  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Mexican  Government  m  relation  to  the  ceded  territory  at  Uiedate  of  the 
treaty. 

The  result  of  these  conclusions  necessarily  is :  That  since  our  government  succeeded 
to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  relation  to  the  ceded 
territory  it  is  bound  by  the  treaty  to  recognize  and  confirm  all  rights,  titles,  and  privi- 
leges  which  had  been  granted  by  that  government  to  private  individuals  prior  1^  the 
cession  of  the  territory,  and  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Mexican  Uovemmeut , 
toward  those  having  ownership  in  lands  and  mines  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  no 
change  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  therefore  clear  to  my  mind  that  any  one  has  at  present  a  right  to  prospect  for 
minerals  on  such  portions  of  the  ceded  territory  as  may  nave  been  granted  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government  to  private  individuals,  and  a  right  to  work  any  mines  that  may  be 
found  on  said  lands,  under  no  more  oneroijs  concutions  than  the  reasonable  ones  im- 
posed by  the  mining  laws  of  Mexico.  See' Article  XIY,  Title  VI,  Ordinances  May  t2d, 
1783,  heretofore  cited. 
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Tettimony  of  William  Ashbumerf  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  Ashburxer,  who  resides  in  San  Francisco,  testified,  October  11 : 

I  haTe  lived  in  San  Francisco  since  1860 ;  I  have  been  through  the  Sierra  Nevada 
MoQDtains  ajneat  deal,  and  am  very  familiar  with  them. 

Qaeslion.  Give  ns  a  little  acconnt  of  the  timber,  and  the  way  in  which  the  timber 
Li  destroyed. — ^Answer.  The  timber  on  the  plains  of  California  and  near  the  coast 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  very  scarce  indeed.  It  consists  mostly  of 
oak,  of  no  ^^eat  valne  except  for  f nel.  When  you  reach  the  foot-hills  it  becomes  larger 
and  there  is  more  of  it ;  as  you  rise  to  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  or  twenty- five 
bondred  feet  tbe  evergreen  sets  in,  and  from  until  you  reach  the  very  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Kevadas  the  timber  is  very  thick.  On  the  summits  themselves  there  is  a  smaller 
pine,  which  is  of  peculiar  growth,  being  almost  Alpine  in  its  character.  For  a  range 
uf  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width,  extending  very  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
Califonua,  is  a  region  very  thickly  timbered,  and  it  is  very  valuable.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  and  settlements  the  destruction  of  timber  has  been  enormous,  both 
ior  the  purpose  of  building  and  sale.  In  the  lower  foot-hills  and  for  mining  purposes 
i  great  deal  of  it  has  been  wasted  by  burning  and  clearing  up  agricultural  lands. 
This  has  occurred  in  the  central  portion  of  California,  and  also  in  xhe  northern  part 
M  far  sooth  as  Kern  County.  They  would  claim  the  timber  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  it  would  be  wasted.  1  think  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  government 
if  they  should  provide  for  tho  sale  of  it  at  a  certain  price,  allowing  the  people  to 
bay  it  for  certain  purposes.  If  they  wished  to  use  the  timber  for  building  or  saw-mill 
purposes,  they  should  have  that  privile|;e.  No  wanton  destruction  of  it  should  be 
tolerated,  and  should  be  made  even  a  cnminal  ofifeuse ;  because  if  the  waste  goes  on 
for  fifty  years  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  it  would  seriously 
Aflect  tbe  climate  of  California.  Tbe  rain  and  snow  fall  in. tbe  mountains,  even  if  it 
va8  as  great  as  it  is  now,  would  be  diEsipated  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  usefulness 
tf  the  water  would  consequently  bo  much  impaired. 

Q.  Can  the  government  dispose  of  this  timber  in  small  quantities  to  actual  set- 
hers?— A.  I  think  men  would  bcttlo  on  IGO  acres,  but  not  at  the  present  time;  but 
(bry  would  before  long,  because  i)robably  in  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  tho  timber 
^11  be  much  more  vsuuable  than  it  is  now.  In  tho*  mountains  it  is  being  destroyed 
bj  fire,  and  I  would  put  very  severe  restrictions  over  its  use.  The  sbeepherders  go 
TliroQgh  the  mountains,  and  are  very  careless  in  building  their  fires,  which  catch  in 
ttie  timber  and  rage  through  the  mountaius  for  weeks,  and  I  do  not  know  but  for 
tenths,  during  the  summer,  as  soon  as  tbe  woods  become  dry,  aqd  they  continue  fre- 
MivtDtlf  until  the  rain.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
great  tree  groves  of  Mariposa  County.  At  that  time  fires  annually  used  to  run  through 
the*  groves.  They  were  started  by  tbe  sbeepherders,  and  i)erbaps  by  the  Indians,  but 
tbat  luis  been  stopped  without  any  difficulty.  There  have  not  been  any  fires  there  for 
hii  or  seven  years.  Some  little  care  is  exercised  by  tbe  persons  in  tbe  neighborhood, 
bot  it  is  very  slight  indeed ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  fires.  I  would  recommend 
tbat  the  government  make  reservations  of  tbe  big  trees  and  the  redwood  groves. 
Tbere  are  several  localities  I  cannot  indicate  at  this  time  which  are  almost  inaccessi- 
ble now  for  saw-mill  puq>oses.  They  could  be  reserved  without  doing  any  injury  to 
aov  parties.  They  are  on  government  lands.  If  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  redwood 
aiid  biff  trees  is  allowed  to  go  for  a  few  years  there  will  be  none  existing.  There  are 
tbe  Cauveras  grove,  the  Mariposa  groves,  the  Fresnel  groves,  several  in  the  Visalia 
<listoiet  (extenmng  over  a  very  extensive  area,  as  much  as  twenty  miles  in  length). 
There  arc  beveral  saw-mills  in  these,  cutting  the  big  trees;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
then  are  several  small  groups  containing  a  very  small  number  of  trees.  The  Mari- 
p(«a  grove  has  3t>5  trees  in  it.  The  Visalia  grove  has  several  thousand.  I  would  rcc- 
oQuueod  the  reservation  of  all  the  big-tree  groves.  The  timber  in  these  groves  is  not 
^*ry  good,  the  trees  are  so  very  old,  and  if  they  were  destroyed  entirely  they  would 
^T«r  grow  again.  I  would  not  only  recommend  tbe  reservation  of  the  big  trees,*  but 
^-otbe  reiiervation  of  other  species  of  sequoias.  They  exist  in  other  places,  although 
1 'in  not  familiar  enough  with  the  localities  to  tell  off-hand  where  they  are.  There 
*>  taaps,  however,  in  this  land  office  that  will  show  you. 

^.  Are  not  these  irrigable  lands,  which  are  valuable  for  agriculture  only  by  irriga- 
t^«, lomewhat  extensive?  What  would  you  do  with  them f— A.  They  are  very  ex- 
t^nave  indeed.  In  the  San  Juan  country  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  can  be 
1°^  available  only  by  irrigation.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  suggest  an^ 
cbaajge  of  tbe  laws.  This  question  is  a  very  complicated  one.  I  believe  the  expen- 
^nt«  of  the  Indian  government  have  proven  tnat  irrigation  works  have  not  been 
f'Btoxierative  to  those  who  built  them.  Whether  in  this  State  the  State  government 
^'^  general  government  should  build  these  ditches  and  sell  the  water  is  something  I 
cafioot  express  my  opinion  about.  Individuals  are  not  able  to  take  ont  the  streams 
for  irrigation  purposes;  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  do  it.    There  is  a 
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great  deal  of  land  that  by  irrigation  conld  be  made  exceedingly  valnable,  more  Talna- 
ole  than  any  other  land  in  the  State.  I  have  seen  that  very  frequently  in  Nevada. 
You  know  what  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  is  there.  It  is  a  barren  wilderness  bat 
nearly  all  of  that  soil  can  be  made  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  a  garden.  There  art 
some  valuable  farms  there,  which  have  been  made  so  entirely  by  irrigation.  They 
produce  a  very  large  and  valuable  crop, 

Q.  Yon  recognize  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  land  valaable  only  for  pasturage  pur- 
poses; what  system  of  disposition  should  the  government  adopt  for  these  lands?— A.  I 
think  they  should  be  sold  as  ordinary  lands.  I  do  not  think  it  is  Judicioas  to  alloiv 
very  much  holdings  on  these  lands  by  priyate  individuals  unless  they  pay  for  them  and 
pay  taxes  upon  them. 

Q.  How  many  acres  will  support  a  beef  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  If  you  could  irrigate 
this  land  it  would  take  very  few  acres ;  but  if  jou  cannot  irrigate  it,  it  would  take  a 
good  many  more  acres  to  support  a  beef  than  it  would  by  irrigation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  eight  or  ten  acres  would  be  equivalent  to  one  acre  nnder  ordinary  circnmstances. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  different  portions  of  these  pasturage  lands.  I  see 
very  large  ranches  devoted  to  small  bands  of  cattle  all  through  the  State,  particularly 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions.  The  crass  dries  up  with  the  wet  immediately 
after  the  rain  and  the  cattle  then  live  upon  the  burr  clover.  They  lick  it  up  from  the 
soil.  After  the  first  rain,  when  the  rain  drives  the  seed  into  the  soil  again,  f^m  that 
time  nntil  the  grass  grows  up  again  the  cattle  lead  a  very  precarious  existence. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  allowed  to  select  this  land  would  he  not  control  large  areas  of  it  by 
controlling  the  water  f — A.  If  the  pasturage  lands  were  thrown  open  to  settlora  the 
persons  who  located  npon  them  would  secure  the  streams  of  water  (whatever  streaim 
there  might  be),  and  thuB  inevitably  control  a  very  much  larger  portion  than  they 
selected.  I  cannot  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  unless  the  government  will  take  con- 
trol of  the  water  courses  and  springs. 

Q.  With  reference  to  some  comprehensive  plan  of  irrigation,  how  would  it  do  to  sur- 
vey the  land  in  tracts  covering  all  the  water,  so  as  to  give  the  water  privilege*  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  tracts  T — A.  That  would  be  best,  if  it  could  lie  done ;  but 
would  not  that  under  the  present  law  inevitably  compel  a  change  in  the  land  syMem. 

Q.  It  would  change  the  forms  and  the  tracts  to  be  surveyed  f — A.  You  would  have 
the  price  graded  then.  I  see  no  objection  to  that  being  done  provided  there  was  not 
a  uniform  price  for  the  land ;  otherwise  a  very  largo  amount  would  remain  in  the  bauds 
of  the  government  indefinitely  and  never  be  sold.  The  pasturage  lands,  I  think, 
should  be  sold  according  to  their  value,  with  reference  to  their  producing  power  and 
their  proximity  to  water. 

Q.  In  disposing  of  timber  land  and  pasturage  land  in  the  several  portions  of  the 
country  some  of  it  might  also  be  mineral  lands.  Should  the  right  to  prospect  and  dis- 
cover mines  be  abridged  and  t  he  land  sold  for  pasturage,  farming,  and  other  purposes  f — 
A.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  think  in  California  that  we  have  had  a  very  fair  chance  to  pros- 
pect the  whole  State.  Wo  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  twenty-five  years; 
and  when  land  is  taken  up  for  agricultural  or  mining  purposes  it  should  be  devoted 
to  that  only.  Persons  who  have  no  rights  interfere  with  the  rights  of  another :  I 
should  put  mining  and  agricultural  rights  on  the  same  footing. 

Q.  Would  you  not  sever  the  subterranean. rights  from  the  surface  rights  and  let  the 
government  dispose  of  the  surface  rights  for  pasturage  or  timbering  purposes,  reeerviog 
the  mining  land  T — A.  If  you  did  that,  it  would  be  returning  to  that  principle  of  other 
governments  that  all  minerals  belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  there  especially  reserved 
and  worked  under  the  authority  of  the  government.  If  that  were  done,  it  Troald  work 
a  complete  change  in  the  whole  system.  Individually,  I  see  a  great  manv  advantages 
in  the  government  reserving  rights  over  the  minerals,  for  the  reason  that  they  c«d 
control  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  worked.  Take  the  Comstock,  for  instance. 
It  has  not  been  worked  very  scientifically.  The  waste  of  precious  metals  there  has 
been  very  great,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  precious- metal  mines 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  manv  mines  in  California  that  have  not  been  worked 
Judiciously  and  carefully.  They  might  be  producing  to-day,  had  they  been  worked 
nnder  some  system,  whereas  they  have  been  abandoned,  and  probably  will  remain  so 
for  an  indefinite  time.  So  far  as  the  government  does  not  claim  any  right  over  the 
mines,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  special  reservation  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  miner. 
I  think  at  the  time  that  the  reservation  of  the  mineral  lands  was  made,  which  I  lind 
was  very  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  that  all  lands  within  five 
miles  of  any  known  mineral  belt  were  reserved  for  mineral  purooses.  That  I  think 
was  very  judicious  at  the  time  it  was  done,  for  the  reason  that  California  was  not  eon- 
sidered  to  be  of  any  value  for  agricultural  purposes;  it 'was  valuable  for  its  mineral 
only;  it  was  a  mining  territory.  The  discover}'  of  gold  brought  people  here,  but  tb^r 
only  object  was  mining  for  gold.  That  time  is  now  past,  and  in  connection  with  the 
mines  there  are  small  agricultural  settlements  in  the  mountains,  and  the  value  of  the^ 
agricultural  places  is  quite  as  great  for  agriculture  as  they  would  have  been  for  mines. 
I  think  the  prohibition  on  these  reservea  lands  should  be  remove<l,  and  I  think  the> 
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i&oold  be  taken  op  according  to  the  desire  of  the  locator,  either  as  agricnltural  or 
minond  lands. 

Q.  Please  give  a  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Spanish  claims  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  snppoeed  to  arise  from  their  non-settlement.  Have  yon  any  remedies  to 
Bo^gest  for  this  state  of  affairs  f — A.  I  have  never  had  any  exx)erience  with  1  hese 
daimsy  not  being  a  landholder,  and  all  that  I  know  about  them  has  been  learned  from 
personal  obeerration.  I  have  never  had  any  personal  experience  with  them  at  all.  I 
can  merely  say  that  in  my  opiBion  they  exercise  a  very  injurioos  influence  upon  the 
settlement  of  California.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  hydraulic  mining. 
There  has  been  a  ^leat  deal  said  in  regard  to  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  agricultural 
lands  of  California  and  upon  the  harbors.  Undoubtedly  the  mining  streams  which 
flow  down  into  the  valleys  and  which  receive  the  tailings  and  debris  from  mines  have 
been  filled  up,  bat  most  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  early  history  of  mining  in  Call- 
fcfnia.  The  material  which  is  now  being  washed  down  in  the  greatest  quantity  is  very 
mneh  heavier  and  consists  of  very  much  larger  rocks  and  coarser  gravel  than  the  surface 
dirt  which  was  washed  down  ten  or  twelve  or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  in  my  opinion 
a  very  large  proportion  of  it  remains  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mines ;  but  the 
floods  of  winter  scour  the  rivers  and  bring  down  now,  and  will  continue  to  bring  down 
for  yean  to  come,  accumulations  of  past  washings.  If  we  take  in  consideration  the 
value  of  the  gold  produced  by  direct  washing  and  the  value  of  the  land  that  is  being 
injured,  the  one  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other.  I  consider  that  the  annual  produc- 
tMik  of  gold  here,  from  what  is  known  as  the  hydraulic  mining  of  Calif omia,  does  not  aver- 
age less  than  $ll,000,000per  year,  while  the  amountoi  land  wnich  is  being  directly  injured 
is  very  small  in  comjparison  to  this.  Should  hydraulic  mining  in  the  mountains  of 
California  be  stopped  it  would  render  not  lees  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  home- 
ten  and  destroy  their  means  of  support  as  well  as  destroying  eight  or  nine  counties. 
It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  |100,000,000  are  invested  in  hydraulic  mining  in  this 
State  alone.  I  also  consider  that  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  mines  of  this  kind 
has  been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  winter  rains  upon  the 
loose  soil  on  the  steep  hiUsides  plays  a  very  important  part  in  helping  to  fill  up  the 
streams  which  flow  through  the  valleys.  Frequently  in  tne  winter  season  I  have  seen 
streams  on  which  there  is  no  mining  whatever  flowing  down  toward  the  valleys  with 
the  water  yellow  and  almost  as  thick  as  cream  from  the  dirt  being  washed  down  from 
the  hillndes.  I  consider  that  the  mud  in  the  streams  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaouin  Valleys  is  largely  due  to  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  removal  of  the  chap- 
arral and  grass  which  naturally  cover  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  pasturing, 
far  the  streams  in  the  coast  range,  where  there  is  no  mining  in  the  winter  season,  are 
always  heavily  charged  with  vegetable  and  mineral  matter  in  suspension.  In  Fresnal 
and  Napa  Counties  there  are  large  tracts  which  have  been  filled  up  by  means  of  the 
ground  washing  down  during  the  winter  season  when  the  torrents  are  frequent. 


DtUiwwaff  of  G.  F,  Allardt,  San  Francisoo,  Cal.,  on  the  effect  of  mining  debris  on  the  agri- 

cultural  lands  and  navigable  waters  of  California. 

To  ike  hmcrahU  the  United  States  Land  Commissioners : 

QzsTLEsasN :  My  name  is  George  F.  Allardt.  I  am  a  civil  and  hydraulic  en^neer 
by  ptofession ;  have  been  actively  engaged  as  such  for  twenty-six  years,  and  m  this 
rabe  sinee  1658.    My  business  office  is  in  San  Francisco. 

V^  several  years  past  I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  of  mining  d^hrii 
sai  its  eflfeet  upon  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  agricultural  lands  of  the  State.  In  1878 1 
had  oeeaaion  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Bear  River  country  and  its  hydraulio 
miMB ;  thia  year  I  made  a  detailed  instrumental  survey  of  the  Yuba  River  and  its  tribn- 
tadfls^  extending  fh>m'it8  mouth  at  the  city  of  Marysville  up  to  the  head  of  the  hy- 
drtidie  mining  belt  in  the  Sierras.  In  this  connection  I  have  also  surveyed  and  other- 
vise  examined  all  the  hydraulic  mines  located  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Yuba  and  de- 
pontifig  their  tailings  into  the  same  or  its  tributaries.  I  am  enabled,  therefore,  to  sub- 
Bkit  a  few  leading  facts  and  figures  relating  to  this  important  matter  that  may  tend 
is  disprove  many  of  .the  random  stotements  and  positive  misrepresentations  that  have 
^MB  made  to  yoor  honorable  committee,  either  by  parties  grossly  ignorant  of  the  enlK 
JMl  or  by  parties  holding  large  interests  in  hydraulic  mines. 

Oae  of  vonr  informants  states,  for  example,  "  that  the  value  of  te  fanning  lands 
teroyed  oy  hydraulic  mining,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  mines,  is  not  over 
Sper  cent.,''  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  declares  *'  that  the  d^lnris  of  the  mines  is,  on 
the  whole,  beneficial  to  farming  lands.'' 

Now,  from  accurate  surveys  made  by  the  State  engineer  of  California,  it  has  been 
Mcertained  that  over  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  acres  of  valley  land  on  the  Yuba — 
ludthat  was  once  the  miest  bottom  land  in  the  State— have  been  utterly  destroyed 
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and  buried  beneath  the  minins  debris,  so  that  now  tkis  vast  area  has  been  transfonned 
into  a  barren  desert  of  sand  and  slickings,  alternating  with  impenetrable  Jnnglea  of  wil- 
low swamps.  Probably  as  much  if  not  more  of  equally  good  land  has  been  similarly 
destroyed  on  Bear  River. 

Altiiouffh  these  lands  have  been  exnosed  to  sunshine  and  rain  for  years  they  produce 
not  a  blade  of  gross,  nothing  but  willows  and  kindred  semi-ao^uatic  plants  that  deriye 
their  nourishment  chiefly  from  the  stratum  of  water  percolating  underneath  the  sur- 
face, and  not  from  the  soil  itself. 

This  sentleman  further  says  **  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  tailings  are  lodged  in  the 
ca&ons  (gorges)  or  near  the  mines,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  finds  its  way  down 
the  lower  portions  of  the  mining  rivers.''  The  reverse  of  this  pereentage  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,  would  in  fact  be  remarkably  near  the  truth,  from  the  beginning  of 
hydraulic  mining  down  to  the  present  time  the  enormous  aggregate  of  IGiflOOfiWot 
cubic  yards  of  material  has  been  sluiced  out  of  the  hydraulic  mines  into  the  Yaba  and 
its  tributaries,  while  the  amount  now  retained  in  the  river  above  the  valley,  or  lodged 
in  the  cations,  will  not  exceed  12,000,000  cubic  yards.  This  we  have  from  actual  sur- 
veys. 

Thus,  150.000,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  material  have  passed  the  foot-hills  and  have 
been  deposited  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Yuba  into  tne  waters  of  the  Feather  and 
Sacramento  Rivers,  the  bays  of  Suisun  and  San  Pablo,  and  'finally  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  (One  company  alone,  the  Excelsior  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  at  Smarts- 
ville,  admit  m  a  pubhshed  circular  that  they  have  sluiced  1,800,000  cubic  yards  into 
the  Yuba. ) 

To  present  to  the  mind  this  enormous  mass  of  150,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material  in 
a  more  familiar  form,  it  may  be  stated  that  such  a  mass  deposited  on  a  farm  of  160 
acres  would  cover  it  to  a  depth  of  581  feet ;  or,  if  spread  evenly  one  foot  in  depth, 
would  cover  93,000  acres  or  145  square  miles  of  land,  and  absolutely  destroy  the  same 
for  agricultural  or  any  other  purposes. 

The  bed  of  the  Yuba  at  Marysville  is  now  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  streets  of  that 
city,  where  prior  to  the  era  of  hydraulic  mining  there  was  a  well-defined  channel  of 
clear  water  from  20  to  25  feet  in  depth.  The  authorities  of  Marysville  have  just  closed 
a  contract  amounting  to  upwards  of  $50,000  for  raising  its  levees  and  protecting  the 
city  from  the  further  encroachments  of  the  mining  dihrU, 

The  Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers  have  shoaled  in  a  lesser  degree,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently to  almost  destroy  their  usefulness  as  highways  of  commerce.  A  resurvey  of 
Suisun  Bay  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  De- 
partment has  developed  the  fact  that  tules  are  now  growing  at  points  where  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  several  fathoms  of  water. 

The  complete  filling-up  of  this  bay  is  a  mere  question  of  a  few  short  years,  after 
which  San  Pablo  Bay  will  become  the  next  settling  reservoir,  to  be  followed,  linslly, 
by  the  rapid  shoaling  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  eventual  destruction  of  its  harbor. 

This  result  is  sure  to  follow,  the  laws  of  nature  make  them  enevitable,  unless,  indeed, 
hydraulic  mining  be  discontinued  or  unless  some  adequate  works  be  constructed  for 
arresting  the  taihngs  before  they  reach  the  valleys  or  enter  the  navigable  watera  of 
the  State. 

On  this  head  our  survey  has  given  us  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the  belief  that  sueh 
works  are  not  only  feasible,  but  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  money. 

Your  informant  further  avers  "that  of  the  material  deposited  in  the  rivers  the  farm- 
ers contribute  12  and  15  yards  where  the  miners  contribute  one  yard,"  an  assertion  so 
palpably  absurd  as  scaroely  to  admit  of  argument.  The  farming  lands  of  California 
are  exceptionably  free  from  wash,  the  soil  being  generally  of  a  resisting  and  tenacious 
character  with  a  comparatively  level  surface.  Moreover,  nearly  all  the  farming  lands 
adjacent  to  the  rivers  actually  lie  helow  the  plane  of  the  present  river  banks,  henoe 
<'  farming  d4bri$,"  if  any  there  be,  must  run  up  hill  to  enter  the  rivers. 

As  to  the  few  scattering  farms  in  the  foot-hills  or  on  the  mountains,  their  aggregate 
area  is  too  insignificant  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  casa.  Indeed,  I  have  failed  to  discover 
any  material  wash  in  anyone  of  them,  and  I  have  seen  them  nearly  all  in  the  cooree 
of  my  explorations. 

The  same  ma^  be  said  of  the  washings  from  wa^on-roads.  One  of  your  infonnanti 
says,  "  the  cutting  of  wagon-roads  along  mountain  sides  is  a  fruitful  source  of  sedi- 
ment, lanse  masses  of  earth  being  Washed  down  from  them  during  winter  rains." 
Now,  I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over  these  mountain  roads,  observing  them 
closely,  but  have  found  no  slides  or  washings  originating  from  them  worthy  of  men- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  if  the  roads  were  subject  to  slides  or  washings  to  any  extent 
they  would  soon  become  impassable,  while*  in  point  of  fact  they  are,  almost  witboot 
exception,  in  a  very  fair  condition.  And  tendency  to  slides  or  wash  is  promptly 
checked  by  the  owners  if  they  are  toll-roads,  or  by  the  authorities  if  county  roads. 

Now,  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Yuba  and  its  hydraulic  mines.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  dry  season  17,000  miner's  inches  of  water  are  used  daily  by  the 
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iiydiiiilic  mines  of  the  Yubft,  and  that  saoh  miner's  inch  removes  not  less  than  three 
cobic  yards  of  material  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  gives  a  daily  total  of  51,000  cubic 
jarda.*  FuUv  one-half  of  this  amount  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  running  waters, 
and  carried  down  the  river  in  the  shape  of  muddv  water,  or  more  correctly  sjieaking, 
in  the  shape  of  Uquid  mud,  and  is  deposited  as  before  stated,  partly  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Tuba  and  partly  in  the  rivers  and  bays  beyond.  That  is  to  say,  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  25,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand,  say  43,750  tons, 
are  daily  poured  from  the  mountains  into  the  valleys  by  the  hydraulic  miners.  To  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  suppose  it  were  required  to  transport  this^  amount  on  railroad 
can:  it  would  take  one  hundred  and  ten  trains  of  forty  cars  each  (one  train  every 
thirteen  minutes)  to  accomplish  the  daily  task. 

Id  the  rainy  season  more  water  is  used  and  correspondently  more  ma#4)rial  is  sent 
down:  moreover,  the  winter  freshete  invariably  clean  out  the  cailons  and  sweep 
away  the  heavier  material  that  has  accumulated  at  the  mining  dumps  during  the  low 
8ta^  of  the  river.  The  lighter  material  runs  down  with  the  stream,  the  heavier  ma- 
tenal  rolls  along  the  bottom  with  varying  velocities,  depending  on  the  height  and 
volume  of  the  freshets,  and  in  due  course  of  time  finds  its  way  to  the  level  reaches  of 
the  river  in  the  foot-hills  and  the  valley. 

It  is  estimated  on  competent  authority  that  there  yet  remains  between  the  South 
and  Middle  Ynbas  700,000,000  cubic  yards  of  known  gold-bearing  gravel  deposits.  At 
the  present  rate  of  hydraulicing  this  will  be  worked  out  in  about  forty  years.  The 
hrdraulic  miners  contend  that  it  can  be  worked  successfully  only  by  the  present  hy- 
draolic  method.  As  it  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  gold-bearing  stratum  in  these 
mines.the''pay-8treak,''as  itis  called,  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  deposits,  next  to 
the  bed-rock,  and  that  the  large  masses  of  superincumbent  earth  seldom,  if  ever,  pay 
working  expenses,  it  may  seem  pertinent  to  inquire  just  here  whether  the  hydraulic 
m<rthod  is  really  the  only  and  the  most  economical  process  and  whether  the  method  of 
dnff  mimtHff  would  not  average  more  remunerative  results.  The  drift  miner,  namely, 
rani  his  tunnel  throuf^h  and  along  this  pay-streak,  and  brings  to  the  light  the  pay- 
eravel  only,  from  which  he  extracts  the  gold  in  the  usual  hydraulic  way.  As  all  ex- 
caTatioos  are  done  by  manual  labor  with  pick  and  shovel,  the  debria  arising  from  that 
source  is  necessarily  limited  in  amount.  At  a  liberal  estimate  the  material  taken  out 
of  all  the  drift  mines  on  the  Ynbas  will  not  exceed  a  half  million  'cubic  yards,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  being  heavy  material  remains  in  the  dumps  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnels  and  never  reaches  the  water-courses. 

There  are  qnite  a  number  of  so-called  drift  mines  in  successful  operation  in  the  Yuba 
belt,  some  of  exceeding  richness,  notably  those  on  Bald  Mountain  at  Forest  City.  It 
b  officially  reported  that  the  gravel  extracted  averages  over  $3  per  cubic  yard. 

Qnartz  mining  is  also  an  industry  of  growing  importance  in  this  section.  It  consists 
in  expkiiting  a  gold-bearing  quartz  lode,  crushing  the  quartz  in  a  stamp  mill,  and  obtain- 
ing the  gold  by  means  of  ainalgamating  pans.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
qaart£  minea  in  the  State  is  the  '^  Sierra  Buttes,"  near  Sierra  City,  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Vnba.  Over  three  hundred  men  are  steadily  employed  in  and  about  this  mine. 
The  tailings  from  quartz  mines  are  inconsiderable,  and  their  efiect  upon  the  flow  of  the 
riverti  in  scarcely  appreciable. 

It  remains  to  mention  still  another  method  of  gold  mining  known  as  river  minitigy  or 
the  reworking  of  the  old  tailings  in  the  river-beds.  This  class  of  mining  is  confined 
almon  excloaively  to  Chinamen ;  it  creates  no  d^brie,  but  merely  shifts  it  from  place 
to  place,  and  does  not,  therefore,  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  d^hria  problem. 

Moch  weight  has  been  laid  by  the  miners  on  the  importance  of  hydraulic  mining  in 
snpiHirting  a  large  population,  alleged  to  exceed  one  nnndred  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  dnire  is  nndoabtedly  exaggerated.  According  to  my  observation,  the  total  number . 
of  workmen  actually  employed  in  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  Ynbas  does  not  exceed 
V^^*  all  told,  three-fourths  of  which  number,  probably,  are  Chinamen,  the  white  men 
being  ensaged  only  for  the  higher  grades  of  labor.  It  is  but  fair  to  name  the  Excelsior 
Mining  (Snnpany,  of  Smartsville,  as  an  honorable  exception  to  this  custom,  all  of  its 
«iiploy6s  being  white  men,  most  of  t^em  men  of  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  quartz  and  drift  mines  is 
▼«rT  lar^,  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  being  white  workmen. 

the  SieiTa  Battes  Company,  for  instance,  employs  three  hundred  men;  the  Derbec 
C^vpaay,  near  North  Bloomfield,  about  one  hundred;  the  Bald  Mountain  mines  sup- 
P"n  a  oommnnity  of  over  eight  hundred  souls.  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City,  with  a 
joint  papoiatioD  of  some  ten  thousand,  depend  almost  exclusively  on  their  quartz  min- 
:x>z  industry. 

,  CONCLUSION. 

Ic  this  paper  I  liave  confined  m^  remarks  mainly  to  the  mines  in  the  Yuba  belt^  yet 
tbf  re  are  many  extensive  hydraulic  mines  in  operation  on  the  Feather,  Bear,  Amencan, 
^'^  ll<^ol<imiie  BivexB,  all  of  which  are  constantly  pouring  their  tailings  into  those 
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rivers,  thas  oontribating  their  qaota  toward  destroying  the  farming  lands  and  shoal- 
ing the  navigable  waters  of  the  State. 

V  iewing  the  whole  subject  of  mining  d^brU  in  its  various  bearings,  and  fnlly  reoo^- 
nizing  the  magnitude  of  the  hydraulic  mining  industry,  and  the  vast  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  yet  a  candid  and  impartial  observer  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusions : 

Ist.  The  process  of  hydraulic  mining  is  destroying  the  best  agricultural  lands  of 
the  State. 

2d.  It  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  cities  of  Marysville  and  Sacramenta 

3d.  It  is  rapidly  shoalins  the  navieable  waters  of  the  State,  and,  if  continued,  will 
eventually  destroy  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

4th.  Hydraulic  mining,  from  its  very  nature,  is  destructive  and  ephemeral,  and  can 
never  become  a  permanent  or  desirable  industry  in  any  community. 

5th.  It  is  chieny  in  the  hands  of  rich  and  powerful  corporations  who  monopolize  the 
water  privileges  and  thereby  control  all  the  contiguous  mining  ground,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  citizen  miner  of  limited  means. 

6th.  As  the  water  is  made  to  perform  the  principal  work  of  the  process,  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  can  never  he  large. 

7th.  Justice  to  the  farming  interests,  the  public  safety  and  welfare,  alike  demand 
that  in  future  the  hydraulic  miners  be  compelled  by  law  to  take  care  of  their  tailings 
by  means  of  dams  or  settling  reservoirs,  from  which  the  water  will  return  to  its  proper 
channel  in  a  condition  of  comparative  purity. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  F.  ALLARDT, 
CwQ  and  Hydraulic  Engineer. 

San  Francisco,  October  25, 1879. 


Testimony  of  John  A.  Ball,  mechanical  engineer  and  contractor ,  Oakland,  Col.,  relatire  to 

agricnltural  and  Hmher  lands. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  facing 
pace  1. 

Answer  to  questions  1  and  2.  John  A.  Ball ;  residence,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  occnpt- 
tion,  mechanical  engineer  and  contractor.  I  was  bom  in  1831,  in  New  Jersey ;  re- 
moved with  my  father  to  Northern  Illinois  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  where  my 
occupation  was  farming  nearly  all  the  time  to  the  ^ear  1862.  I  was  in  California  in 
1850  and  1851.  I  came  to  this  State  the  second  time  in  1802,  and  have  farmed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  in  Nevada  County  until  I  came  to  Oakland  in  1871. 

Question  3.  In  1871 1  pre-empted  160  acres  in  Rough  and  Ready  Township,  Nevada 
County,  but  relinauished  my  nghts  to  another  party  before  perfecting  title. 

Question  4.  My  living,  a  farmer,  in  Northern  Illinois  and  in  Nevada  County,  iu  this 
State,  at  the  penods  above  named  has  afforded  me  many  opportunities  for 'learning 
the  practical  workings  of  the  public-land  laws. 

Question  6.  Yes.  The  desert-land  act  and  pre-emption  laws  should  be  abolisbed. 
No  one  should  obtain  public  lands  by  any  other  way  than  by  homestead  entry. 

There  are  several  enactments  of  this  State's  legislature  relating  to  swamp,  over- 
flowed, and  tide  lands — lands  under  water — that  the  general  government  should,  by 
prompt  action,  put  an  end  to. 

Lands  that  are  covered  by  water  at  ordinary  low  fu2»~navigable  natural  channels  o{ 
water — and  the  lakes  should  not  pass  into  private  ownership,  but  should  be  the  gov- 
ernment's property,  and  under  its  control. 

If  there  are  any  enactments  by  the  United  States  that  have  caused  a  surrender  or 
have  ceded  to  any  State  any  such  lands  they  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  Congress 
ought  to,  by  its  authority,  make  all  such  State  acts  null  and  void. 

My  reasons  are  th^t  by  individuals  or  incorporate  companies  owning  any  natural 
navigahle  channels,  harbors,  or  waterfronts  of  any  city  or  town  prevents  the  government 
from  making  improvements  essential  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Oakland  Harbor  is  an  example  of  the 
evils  produced. 

If  said  lands,  under  water,  are  not  owned  and  controlled  b^  the  government  there  is 
danger  of  the  government  being  embarrassed  when  engaged  m  defense  in  time  of  war. 

I  refer  yon  to  a  map  of  the  bays  of  San  Pablo,  San  Francisco,  and  tributaries,  pub- 
lished by  the  State  board  of  harbor  commissioners. 

Question  7.  In  answer  to  questions  with  regard  to  the  county  in  whiish  I  reside  I  refer 
to  Nevada  County,  in  this  State,  where  I  have  formerly  resided.  The  county  is  mount- 
ainous, l^ng  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  extending  from  the 
summit  into  the  foot-hills,  nearly  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
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ntei««re  several  valleys  in  the  ooanty  of  considerable  size  that  are  fertUe,  and  very 

many  small  valleys,  especially  in  the  foot-hills — I  mean  the  lands  that  are  below  abont 

tbree  tbonsand  fcSet  alfcitnde.    Except  it  be  limited  to  a  few  small  spots  the  whole  county 

»  mineral  land — placer,  deep  gravel,  and  qnartz  mines.    The  quartz  mines  are  princi- 

pftllj  gold.    There  are  some  paying  copper  mines  near  the  western  or  lower  boundary  of 

tht  coanty.    The  whole  county,  except  small  spots  of  laid  hills  and  some  portions  of  the 

railey  lands,  are  timbered. 

The  timber  on  the  foot-hills  is  principally  oak,  with  some  nut-pine.  The  latter 
iQcreages  in  proportion  as  the  altitude  is  greater,  until  at  about  twenty-five  hundred 
&et  the  oak  and  nut-pine  beffin  to  ffi ve  place  to  heavier  forests  of  yellow  or  Norway  and 
mgar  piDe,  spruce,  balsam,  £c.,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  four  to  eight  thousand  feet 
the  growth  of  timber  is  the  heaviest,  with  considerable  black-oak  in  some  places. 

A  great  deal  of  the  timber  has  been  felled  and  used  for  lumber  and  fuel  for  the  mines 
and  mining  towns  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  farms. 

More  than  half  of  the  county  is  adapted  to  affrionlture.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
veiy  productive  for  cereals  and  vegetables.  The  latter  requires  Irrigation,  but  the 
former  does  not,  not  even  on  the  hiU  lands.    The  soil  on  the  hills  is  generally  light, 

Fraits  and  vines  flourish  exceeding  well  where  thoroughly  cultivated,  without 
irrigation  in  nearly  the  whole  county  wherever  a  plowshare  can  find  a  sufficient 
unoont  of  earth  for  their  support. 

The  raim/all  in  generally  abundant  in  winter  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  15th 
of  ApriL  The  county  ranks  as  first  of  importance  as  a  mining  county,  and  always 
has  from  the  early  days  of  mining  in  this  State. 

Qoeslions  8  and  9.  Some  lands  are  valuable  for  and  adapted  to  either  agriculture, 
borticnlture,  grazing,  timber,  or  mining  purposes,  and  others  are  only  adapted  to  one 
industry. 

The  present  occupants  (I  mean  the  farmers)  are  seldom  utilizing  these  lands  to  the 
uses  tbey  are,  5y  nature,  the  best  adapted. 

When  our  State  shall  have  nearly  attained  its  full  growth  in  development,  we  may 
expect  advancements  in  the  facilities  for  and  systems  that  will  bring  about  transportar 
tion  and  fazes  to  rates  so  as  to  accommodate  the  warranted  deman<&  of  every  locality. 
We  most  expect  these  changes  to  take  place  gradually  and  to  require  considerable  time. 

I  think  that  the  miner  should  be  allowed  to  prospect  or  mine  on  any  lands  in  the 
coimtry,  but  sbonld  pay  for  all  damages  to  the  occupants  before  him,  before  he  occa- 
90D8  any  damages. 

After  lands  have  been  occupied  for  mining  purposes  and  abandoned  the^  should  be 
ofto.  to  the  homestead  settler,  and  he  should  also  be  allowed  to  take  up  timber  lands 
that  have  been  '*  skinned  "  and  abandoned  or  unoccupied. 

Question  10.  So  far  as  disposing  of  the  public  lands  by  the  government  require  it,  I 
think  there  is  do  need  of  any  classification  of  the  lands  in  the  State  or  the  United 
Star<c  except  it  be  to  class  them  as  either  valley  or  mountain  land. 

The  government  should  not  dispose  of  any  lands  in  large  tracts  to  individuals  or  in- 
corporations for  grazing  or  other  purposes,  for  the  reason  that  nearlv  all  of  the  lands — 
inclnding  the  divert  lands — that  can  be  irrigated  would  be  more  valuable  when  hichly 
cnltiTated  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  what  systems  uiaU 
be  in  Togne;  whether  the  owners  of  small  or  moderate-sized  farms  shall  till  the  lands 
in  a  manner  sioailar  to  that  of  the  settling  of  the  Western  Atlantic  States,  bringing 
the  hest  results  to  our  social  and  political  welfare,  and  insuring  universal  contentment, 
or  whether  large  land  owners  sball  hold  and  only  half  utilize  large  tracts,  hiring  the 
cheapest  labor,  thus  causing  the  majority  of  our  population  to  be  hirelings  degraded 
to  a  level  with  the  slave. 

Suppose  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering  save  b^  the  homestead  entry  of  80  to  160 
acres  of  valley  lands  or  160  or  320  acres  of  mq^nntain  lands ;  to  allow  each  county,  or 
the  State,  to  regulate  the  privileges  of  grazing  on  the  public  domain  or  common.  By 
I'ommoo  I  mean  land  nnfenced  and  untilled,  whether  owned  by  the  government  or 
other  partaes. 

The  grazing  man  enters  his  homestead  for  his  home,  does  not  say  whether  it  is  for 
sming  or  what  use  in  particular,  and  by  the  local  laws  he  may  control  adjoining  lands 
W  graasiog;  but  his  possession  shall  not  debar  other  men  from  entering  homesteads  on 
the  ttme,  except  one  homestead  shall  not  lap  one  over  the  other. 

The  bomestead  settler  to  occupy  the  land  as  a  bona-fide  home  for  ten  years  before  he 
•l»a he  entitled  to  a  clear  title. 

1  Wdd  rather  the  government  to  own  the  land  perpetuaH^,  and  the  homesteader  to 
^^^eoBtrol  and  full  use  of  it  so  long  as  he  lives  upon  it  as  his  home^  and  to  be  allowed 
^  ater  ftmds  as  a  homestead  as  many  different  times  in  his  lifetime  as  he  chooses. 
ais  beug  required  to  occapy  the  land  of  a  specified  amount  before  he  can  make  an 
^txtty  pfovidee  there  shall  not  be  any  confusion  caused  by  his  having  more  than  one 

«Iltry. 

The  man  who  has  a  homestead  can  relinquish  his  rights  to  any  one  at  any  time,  but 
the  second  party  shall  show  proofs  to  such  effect,  or  that  the  land  is  unoccupied,  be- 
fore the  government  grants  the  second  homestead  on  the  same  land  more  than  once. 
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QnestioDs  t  and  2,  relating  to  agricnltare.  To  describe  the  climate  of  our  State  would 
reqaire  a  volame  of  writing,  it  is  bo  varied  in  different  localities,  even  within  short 
distances.  We  have  as  desirable  and  as  pleasant  a  climate  in  CiJifomia  as  there  is  in 
the  world. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  some  parts  of  the  valleys  there  is  scarcely  anything,  peihftps 
four  or  five  inches,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  monntains  the  rainfaU  is  seventy-five 
inches  and  often  more. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  that  is  most  inhabitable  the  seasons  are  a  perpetoal 
summer.  The  rains  fall  in  the  valleys  in  winter ;  the  snow  seldom  whitens  the  groancL 
In  the  higher  mountains  it  seldom  rains,  but  the  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth.  In  this 
way  nature  has  provided  an  abundance  of  water  for  all  purposes  for  nearly  the  entire 
Stjite  ;  but  it  requires  the  aid  of  man  to  properly  engineer  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  a 
general  system  of  reservoirs,  and  canals  for  irrigation,  transportation,  reclamation, 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  supplying  of  water  for  the  cities  and  towns. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  supposed  that  before  this  present  time  that  a  general  system  by 
the  government  would  have  been  farther  advance  than  it  is.  The  large  land  owners 
(individuals  and  incorporate  companies)  have  fou^ht'all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  a 
general  system,  and  in  fact  all  schemes  of  irrigation  except  where  they  have  an  indi- 
vidual interest  to  monopolize  the  water  and  the  laud  in  large  tracts.  Irrigation  com- 
panies, formed  of  small  or  moderate  land  owners,  are  almost  always  hindered  by  the 
large  monopolists  in  the  lands  or  in  the  water  rights. 

The  snow  is  falling  in  the  mountains  in  winter  season  within  plain  view  of  the  fanner 
while  he  is  plowing  and  planting  in  the  valleys,  and  that,  too,  while  the  weather  to 
him  is  generally  clear  and  pleasant  as  summer. 

There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  farming  lands  in  the  great  valleys  that  produce  a 
full  crop  with  certainty  every  year.  For  want  of  sufficient  rain  in  winter  the  crops 
always  fail  partially  or  entirely.  Annually,  in  spring  and  the  early  summer  months, 
the  water  that  has  been  stored  in  the  mountains  m  the  form  of  snow,  as  it  melts  comes 
down  the  natural  channels  through  the  valleys  on  its  way  to  the  ocean,  causing  long- 
continued  freshets  just  when  crops  most  need  it  but  does  not  now  benefit  them. 

Often  the  crops  along  the  streams  are  destroyed  by  floods  in  harvest  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  crops  on  the  plain  or  valley  lands  are  scorched  up  by  drought  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water  that  is  tnus  allowed  to  pass  by  unutilized,  whereby  the  whole  hnd 
should  be  made  to  bloom  the  whole  year  round,  producing  immense  crops  onoe,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  year. 

I  favor  a  general  system  of  canals,  under  direction  and  control  of  the  govemmen;, 
in  all  the  8t<ates  and  Territories  where  irrigation  and  reclamation  is  necessary. 

When  I  speak  of  the  government  providing  and  carrying  out  the  system  of  canals 
I  mean  the  main  canals  and  reservoirs,  but  not  the  distributing  ditches.  I  approve 
that  the  government  should  bear  the  burden  of  providing  and  executing  such  a  system 
of  canals  in  order  to  place  the  lands  under  the  best  possible  condition  to  be  reached  by 
the  occupancy  of  the  tillers  of  the  lands  themselves.  But  rather  than  the  present 
course  to  run  any  longer  I  would  say  let  the  government  devise  some  plan  whereby  a 
return  shall  be  had  for  the  necessary  outlay  incurred  by  moderate  taxation  upon  the 
products  of  the  land,  each  acre  at  its  just  ratio. 

Lands  owned  by  other  parties  than  the  government  should  be,  by  special  laws, 
taxed  to  bear  their  proportion. 

The  water  to  be  n-ee  to  all,  and  under  control  of  the  government,  except  each  dis- 
trict elect  its  officers  for  distributing  and  allotting  to  each  consumer. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  if  properly  stored,  as  the  surface  of  the 
country  provides  many  sites  for  reservoirs. 

Question  6.  Throughout  the  State,  where  wheat  is  a  common  crop,  if  it  be  properly 
planted  twenty  to  thirty  inches  of  rainfall  during  winter  will  insure  a  crop ;  bat  it 
the  land  is  plowed  deep  two  or  three  times  for  eacn  crop,  much  lees  water  is  required. 
Twice  plowing  is  the  best  practice  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  his  labor. 

If  water  is  flooded  over  the  ground  repeatedly  without  the  soil  being  *stirred  to 
loosen  it,  while  in  proper  condition  after  being  irrigated,  the  soil  settles  and  bakes  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  land  is  seriously  injured.  But  if  properly  Pol* 
verized  after  each  irrigation,  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  the  process  wiU  tena  to 
enrich  the  land,  because  it  decays  the  vegetable  material  that  is  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  also  other  substances  to  decay,  especially  where,  in  some  localities,  the  soils  have 
never  been  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  rains— for  example,  the  desert  lands  of  Kern 
County.  In  the  localities  where  fruits  and  vines  thrive  well  they  should  not  be  irri- 
gated in  summer.  If  the  ground  is  once  well  saturated  with  water  in  the  winter  by 
the  proper  stirring  and  keeping  the  weeds  from  growing,  to  prevent  their  taking  the 
moisture  from  the  soil,  leaving  it  loosened  deep,  it  will  retain  sufficient  moisture  aU 
through  tJie  dry  season. 

The  fruits  are  far  better  in  flavor,  and  as  well  developed  as  can  be  raised* 

Question  9.  As  the  ditches  are  now  managed  it  is  very  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory 
to  those  using  the  water.    No  systematic  regulations  in  regard  to  waste. 
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Qsescioiis  10  and  11.  Abont  two- thirds  of  the  Btreams  leading  into  the  great  valleys 

d  tbe  State  are  taken  np,  so  that  late  in  the  dry  season  the  canals  are  not  more  than 
ML  £lled.  Bnt  for  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  the  canals  do  not  take  all 
the  water  that  flows  down  the  natural  channels. 

The  sDonal  percentage  of  water  taken  up  by  the  canals  is  small  compared  with  the 
vhole  amount  shed  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

The  present  system  of  takins  the  water  by  Individuals  and  companies  causes  numer- 
ous coDflicts.  They  all  seek  their  own  individual  or  local  interests.  Strife  and  con- 
teotioQ  is  the  rule  under  the  present  system. 

Question  14.  As  homesteads  only,  as  before  stated. 

Qaeslion  15.  Up  to  the  present  time  tXi^foot-hilU  are  principally  occupied  for  giraz- 
m%,  and  are  the  most  valuable  for  such  use  of  any  lands  m  the  State,  bnt  as  the 
coQDtry  advances  the  present  occupants,  or  others  in  their  stead,  will  use  the  lands 
for  the  pnrpoees  to  which  they  are  best  adapted— for  the  vines  and  fruit  trees.  Then 
the  stock-grazing  would  appear  insignificant. 

Qoestion  16.  There  are  no  families  or  occupants  in  the  foot-hills  that  depend  solely 
Dpon  stock-raising  for  their  support.  Grenerally  they  cultivate  small  or  larger  tracts  , 
of  the  valleys  or  hills  and  graze  the  adjoining  hills.  They  raise  vegetables,  fruits, 
&c.,  for  their  own  use,  and  often  to  sell,  and  generally  hay  and  other  feed  for  their 
stock  in  winter.  The  storms  are  severe,  often  cold  rains  and  snow,  the  latter  lying  on 
the  groand  sometimes  several  days.  It  certainly  is  cruelty  to  animals  to  wholly  depend 
OQ  the  range  for  their  stock  to  subsist  upon. 

Questions  17  and  18.  Perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  head.  If  the  cattle  had  the 
r&o^  to  themselves  exclusive  of  other  stock  a  square  mile  would  not  support  more 
than  thirty  head.  The  grasses  have  diminished  in  consequence  of  being  overstocked. 
The  wild  oat«  and  some  other  varieties  of  grasses  have  nearly  disappeared. 

QDestion  19.  They  seldom  fence  their  ranges.  Stock  can  be  safely  kept  inside  of 
^<tf  fences  on  the  ranees,  and  there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  material  to  make 
:be  fences  on  the  land,  but  it  will  not  pay  the  large  stock  man  to  keep  up  good 
fences  for  the  range  only. 

QaestioQ  21.  Springs  only. 

Question  23.  A  few  sheep  will  diminish  the  feed  so  cattle  will  not  do  well  on  the 
fame  range. 

Qaestion  25.  There  are  many  conflicts.  Qenerally  the  local  laws  do  not  allow  sheep 
i«  be  2k  free  commoner. 

Question  26.  I  think  the  large  herds  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  stock 
in  the  eoonty. 

Qtieiition  2,  relating  to  timber.    None  planted  except  for  ornamental  use,  &c. 

QnesUons  3  and  4.  The  heavy  timbered  lands  are  chiefly  in  the  higher  mountains, 
and  are  valuable  for  lumber,  which,  to  make  it  remunerative  to  any  one,  must  be  trails- 
ported  loog  distances  to  find  a  market. 

These  lands  perhaps  might  better  be  classed  as  milUng  timber  landSf  and  the  timber 
be  sold  to  those  who  will  make  lumber  of  it  and  supply  the  market.  But  the  timber 
oQght  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  five  or  ten  dollars  per  acre ;.  the  timber  to  be 
y»Id,  not  the  land;  the  purchaser  to  have  possession  only  sufficient  time  specified 
for  him  to  cut  the  timber,  and  then  vacate  the  premises. 

My  object  in  advancing  this  idea  is  to  preserve  some  of  the  timber  that  is  the 
mostraliiable,  for  future  generations.  Some  of  the  trees  in  these  forests  were  stand- 
ing just  where  they  do  no'w,  but  were  smaller,  when  our  Saviour  was  on  this  earth. 
It  IS  wrong,  I  think,  to  encourage  any  system  that  might  cause  men  to  make  oath  to 
^tle  upon  tboee  lands  for  a  home,  when  in  reality  his  desire  is  to  aid  some  rich  man 
or  com^y  to  obtain  the  privilege  to  cut  the  timber  without  its  costing  anything. 

Qoettions  5  to  7.  The  second  growth  of  timber  is  very  rapid.  The  pines,  cedar, 
H>niee,  &e.,  come  only  from  the  seed,  which  seem  to  be  plentiful  when  the  large 
tnes  have  been  taken  off  the  land.  They  spring  up  thickly  together,  and  soon  make 
^tillable  timber  for  common'  lumber,  fuel,  &^c.,  but  not  of  the  quality  of  those  that 
^▼e  had  a  growth  of  two  thousand  years. 

^  Feaaliies  should  be  enforced  for  wasting  the  timber  or  for  depredations  on  the  tim- 

-^  Isoda,  but  windfalls  and  deadwood  should  be  free  to  any  one. 
Q^Mtkm  9.  Penalties  could  be  more  efficiently  executed  if  under  the  care  of  the 

S^^oanent. 
^  *i&  write  some  suggestions  with  reference  to  mining  on  the  government  and 

^^tehads  as  soon  as  convenient. 
teipectfuQy, 

JOHN  A.  BALL. 

XoTB.— The  writer  of  the  foregoing  remarks  having  long  since  been  awakened  to 
the  impoctaoee  of  a  general  system  of  irrigation  has  been  prompted  to  devote  the  last 
^^^rtesD  yean  of  his  life  to  endeavor  to  introduce  steam  machinery  for  excavating  and 
^'^dging,  the  results  of  which  are  to  some  extent  known. 

J.  A.  BALL* 

OaxLASD,  Oeto^sr  16, 1879. 
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Testimony  of  Aaron  Bell,  late  register  of  Shasta  land  office,  Calif omiaf  relaiwe  to  ag- 
ricultural, mineral,  and  timha'  lands,  and  irrigation. 

Mr.  Aaron  Bell,  late  register  of  Shasta  land  office,  testified  as  follows,  October  t 
1879: 

I  have  been  in  tbe  Uuited  States  Land  Office  ten  years  and  over,  and  register  of  this 
office  for  six  ye&TH  past,  until  within  a  month  or  two,  resigning  tbe  office  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion on  tbe  bench.  The  general  character  of  the  unsold  public  lands  in  this  land  district 
would  be  mountainous  timber  land,  with  some  good  agricultural  land,  what  you  would 
call  second  and  third  grade  agricultural  lands.  I  would  say  that  there  was  one- fourth 
of  it  agricultural  laud.  These  agricultural  lauds  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  anything 
that  is  raised  in  this  climate,  as  wheatj  barley,  oats,  hay,  fruit,  and  vegetab&s.  Tbe  laodi 
in  this  northern  country  are  extra  lands  for  wine  culture.  It  is  very  good  also  for 
cereals.  Wheat  would  average  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  annual  crops.  We  do  not 
have  to  resort  to  irrigation  except  for  vegetables.  The  average  rainfall  this  year  wa9 
about  eighty-four  inches.  Last  year  there  was  ninety-six  inches  and  over.  That 
would  not  be  so  all  over  the  district.  There  is  a  greater  rainfall  in  this  place  than 
there  is  probably  in  aiLy  other  section  of  the  State.  Some  valleys  in  this  district  will 
raise  more  wheat  than  is  stated  above.  For  the  purpose  of  irrigating  vegetables, 
water  is  obtained  out  of  torrent  streams.  There  is  but  little  difficulty  arising  oat  of 
the  adjustment  of  water  rights.  The  laws  of  this  State  generally  regulate  the  supply 
of  water.  In  order  to  obtain  a  water  right  in  this  State,  it  is  requisite  that  a  persoD 
shall  x)ost  a  notice  at  the  intended  place  of  diversion,  and  in  that  notice  he  must  »taXt 
where  and  for  what  he  is  going  to  use  the  water,  and  the  size  of  the  ditch,  which  is 
measured  under  a  four-inch  pressure,  miner's  measure ;  and  he  is  required  t-u  com- 
mence work  on  the  ditch  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  posting  the  notice,  and 
also  required  within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  posting  tha  notice  to  record  a  copy  of 
it  in  the  county  recorder's  office  for  the  county  in  which  the  water  right  is  situated. 
He  must  then,  within  sixty  days,  commence  work  on  the  ditch  and  work  contiuuoQ^.v 
until  completion,  except  he  be  interfered  with  by  deep  snows.  These  things  give  him 
a  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  against  all  other  parties. 

Question.  The  unlimited  right? — Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  against  every  person  excepting 
the  United  States. 

Q.  Can  he  take  it  in  any  quantity  that  ditch  will  flow  and  use  it  for  any  purpose!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  is  the  tirst  locator  he  can.  He  must  make  the  use  of  it  that  he  stated 
in  his  notice.  When  he  ceases  to  use  it\he  right  ceases,  but  he  can  use  it  at  his  own 
discretion.  The  oldest  location  carries  with  it  a  right  to  take  as  much  for  actual  use 
as  the  locator  sees  tit.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  whatever  water 
his  ditch  will  flow.  He  cannot  enlarge  that  ditch  afterward,  as  against  snbseqoent 
parties.  If  there  is  not  water  enough  to  furnish  that  first  man  with  water  for  artifi- 
cial purposes,  as  against  the  second  jperson  wanting  it  for  natural  purposes,  he  can  nse 
all  the  water  his  dit.ch  will  carry.  The  use  indicated  is  not  necessanly  accompanied 
by  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  party,  under  the  State  law, 
to  take  up  the  whole  stream  without  acquiring  any  land,  and  deprive  any  person  par- 
chasing  land  from  tbe  United  States  of  its  use  without  himself  owning  any  land. 
There  are  some  considerable  bodies  of  publio  land  in  this  district  which  are  rendered 
useless  to  purchasers  unless  water  privileges  are  purchased  from  the  owners  of  ditches. 
About  one- third,  if  not  more,  of  the  lands  remaining  unsold  in  this  district  are  what  I 
would  call  timber  lands,  and  about  nine- tenths  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  still  unsold. 
It  is  mostly  mountainous  land  that  is  not  fit  for  any  purpose  or  use.  Some  might  be 
used  for  tbe  purpose  of  pasturage  but  a  great  deal  would  be  of  do  use  whatever,  being 
rocky  and  barren,  having  neither  timber  nor  grass  upon  it.  Nearly  one-fonrtJi  of  the 
land  unsold  would  be  in  this  condition.  About  one-tenth,  or  very  nearly  one-tenth, 
of  the  lands  in  this  district  are  non-mineral  in  character. 

Q.  How  large  a  part  of  the  district  has  been  reserved,  by  withdrawals,  for  mioenl 
purpoties  I— A,  I  cannot  say  any  of  it  has  been  withdrawn  for  mineral  purposes  in  thi^ 
district. 

Q.  Does  not  this  fall  within  the  general  belt  of  reservations  made  for  mining  pai- 
poses,  as  designated,  which  would  put  the  onus  of  proof  upon  an  agrioultoral  appli- 
cant?—A.  That  is  BO  as  regards  the  whole  district.  Applicants  for  agrtcultonl 
clkims  are  required  to  file  an  affidavit  of  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land. 

My  exnrrience  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  leads  me  to 
the  opinion  that  at  tbe  present  time  the  existing  land  system  is  not  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  as  regards  this  State,  in  the  matter  of  restricting  sales  to  agrionltnral  set- 
tlers in  one-hundred-aud-sixty-acre  tracts,  for  the  reason  that  the  better  portion  of 
agricultural  lands  have  already  been  taken  up  and  the  remainder  that  are  agricultu- 
ral in  character  are  of  a  second  and  third  grade,  and  a  ffreat  deal  would  be  classed 
X>erhaps  as  more  valuable  for  grazing  purposes  than  any  other.  For  grazing  purposes 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  is  not  enough.  That  amount  would  be  totally  io- 
adequate. 
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Ql  Under  a  ayBtem  that  parports  to  extend  160  acres  only  to  a  settler,  how  many 
diflerent  claims  can  a  man  in  fact  get? — ^A.  He  can  get  a  homestead  of  160  acres  and 
M  pre-emption  of  160  acres  more.  There  is  but  little  land  in  this  district  that  conld 
be  taken  up  onder  the  timber  cnltare  act,  becanse  land  destitute  of  timber  would  be 
bird  to  find.  I  do  not  know  of  any  desert  land.  As  regards  additional  homesteads  a 
man  may  locate  them  without  restriction,  and  so  with  Sioux  and  Valentine  scrip.  So 
tbaT  in  fact,  under  the  present  law,  there  is  no  bounds  (except  a  money  availability) 
to  the  unonnt  of  land  a  man  may  acquire.  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  the  govem- 
meDt  should  take  away  the  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  land  and  the  whole  land 
in  this  district  shonld  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  lands  act- 
ually valuable  have  been  bought  up  at  $1.25.  I  think  a  system  of  putting  the  land  up 
at  a'fair  valuation  would  work  more  advantageously  to  the  poor  man  than  the  present 
one  doe9.  Under  the  present  system  a  poor  man  can  only  acquire  160  acres,  while  a 
neb  man  may  acquire  as  much  as  he*  pleases.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  think  about 
one- third  of  the  tilings  made  in  this  office  or  a  little  over  that  number  have  been  con- 
rommatMl.  A  great  many  of  the  balance  have  been  abandoned.  Unless  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  give  settlers  the  right  to  take  more  than  one  claim,  or 
Jii)  actvfl  of  land,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  occasion  for  both  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  law  to  remain  in  operation.  Were  one  abolished,  and  the 
amount  of  land  represented  by  both  given  by  the  remaining  one,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  settler. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  lands  in  this  district  offered  at  public  sale;  and,  if  so,  at  what 
time  and  in  what  proportion  T — A.  They  were  offered  from  1859  up  to  1867,  and  there 
is  now  a  little  offered  land  remaining  unsold.  The  lands  sold  since  this  office  was 
opened  have  been  in  very  small  quantities.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  sold  over  320 
acrrs  to  any  one  person,  but  there  were  entries  made  here  before  this  office  was  open, 
by  partie8,*in  large  quantities.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  system  of  private  entry 
vould  not  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  lands— at  least  such  as  are  in  this  district. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  special  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  present  law  requir- 
ing; settlers  to  advertise  in  newspapers.  I  think  it  puts  them  to  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense witfaont  any  corresponding  ^ood  to  the  settler  or  to  anybody  else.  They  have 
to  pay  the  print-er  for  the  publication,  and  the  whole  expense  of  advertising  the  pub- 
lie  lands  has  ranged  from  three  to  ten  dollars.  My  idea  is  it  is  an  imposition  of  an 
expense  without  corresponding  benefit. 

As  reeaida  the  cancellation  of  a  homestead  entry,  I  could  never  see  any  necessity 
for  senmng  the  case  away  from  the  local  officers,  who  generally  have  the  whole  matter 
before  them  and  understand  it  fully,  when  it  is  canceled ;  that  is,  unless  there  is  a 
contest.  The  present  system  tends  to  speculative  frauds,  and  the  parties  who  initiate 
an  attack  npon  an  abandoned  homestead  do  not  always  eet  the  homestead ;  other  par- 
ties frequently  step  in  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  think  the  law  should  give  the  person 
who  makes  the  application  to  have  the  homestead  canceled  the  privifege  of  making 
the  entry  for^  aay,  ninety  days.  If  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  passed  upon  at 
Washington,  his  application  could  be  received  subject  to  the  cancellation,  and  the 
application  dated  back. 

A  great  many  of  the  mineral  lands  here  are  placer  and  lode,  the  greater  portion 
being  placer.  It  is  deep  gravel  mining — principally  deep  hydraulic  mining.  They 
have  some  difficulty  in  hydraulic  mining  as  regards  dumpage,  by  reason  of  running 
the  tailings  on  other  people's  land.  Those  difficulties  are  generally  settled  in  court, 
and  the  coorta  here  generaUy  give  the  parties  the  right  to  an  outlet  and  the* right  to 
damp  tailinzs  on  the  land  of  another,  if  they  are  satisfied  they  could  not  utilize  the  mine 
without  BQcn  right,  by  paying  whatever  damage  they  may  do.  Most  of  the  dumpage 
of  tailings  is  on  lands  totally  inadequate  to  cultivation,  but  not  having  mineral  under 
them  they  are  only  subject  to  agricultural  entry.  Some  provision  shonld  be  made  in 
thij  State  for  sellixig  agricultural  lands.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  placer 
iBines.  I  know  of  cases  where  there  have  been  suite  between  the  a^culturists  and 
mmeral  men  arising  out  of  this  kind  of  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  tailings  are  run  on 
qxiite  good  agricultural  lands.  As  regards  the  interval  between  the  dumpage  and  the 
Buoe-^wbere  the  agriculturist  takes  up  the  land — it  is  generally  done  to  blackmail 
the  mine ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  in  this  district. 
I  tfatnk  that  it  will  be  better  to  abolish  the  local  customs  and  rules  under  which 
commence  their  titles,  because  there  often  is  a  different  custom  and  rule  in 
places.  Take  the  records  of  a  given  district — at  one  time  they  have  all  been 
oat,  bat  they  have  become  lost  or  destroyed,  and  one  can  hardly  know  what 

they  ut,  Bxtd  the  local  records  should  all  be  abolished.    The  districts  are  all  the  way 

fnittamile  to  six  miles  square,  just  as  the  miners  happen  to  take  the  notice ;  so  that, 
aDdflrtlie  present  local  laws  and  regulations,  it  is  possible  for  a  space  of  six  miles 
•qoaie  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  system  of  laws  adopted  arbitrarily  by  men  to  snbserve 
th«r  own  pnrpoaes.  There  is  no  guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  records  kept  by  the 
reoofder.  Thm  is  no  provision  in  this  State  for  the  transfer  of  the  custody  in  case  of 
bia  death  or  departore,  and  no  security  against  their  destruction  or  manipulation; 
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and  yet,  under  the  present  svstem,  the  United  States  has  to  aooej^t  any  oeriified  copy 
of  that  record  as  the  whole  fonndation  of  a  claim,  which  I  think  is  a  great  abaoidi^ ; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  whole  thing  should  he  transferred  to  the  United  States  and 
let  the  parties  commence  there  in  the  first  instance.  It  would  he  best,  and  avoid 
unnecessary  conflict  between  miners,  to  require  them  to  commence  with  an  official 
survey  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  avoid  liny  overlapping  of  mines,  thoagh  then 
should  be  some  provision  to  make  them  as  little  expensive  as  possible.  It  would  be 
well  to  provide  by  statute  what  the  cost  of  survey  should  be.  The  usual  expense  of 
a  survey  now  varies  according  to  what  a  man  sees  fit  to  charge.  It  runs  from  twenty 
to  forty,  and  even  to  sixty  dollars. 

In  cases  of  controversy  arising  between  claimants  to  land  or  mineral  claims,  I  think 
they  should  be  adjusted  by  the  JLand  Department.  It  would  be  a  proper  place  and  a 
great  deal  less  expensive  to  parties,  and  nine  out  of  ten  would  prefer  it.  I  have  no  idea 
of  the  period  of  time  it  takes  for  the  courts  to  settle  such  controversies,  thoagh  I  know 
of  some  who  have  been  in  the  courts  for  the  last  six  months  and  no  decision  leached 
yet.  It  is  quite  costly  to  many,  much  more  so  than  it  would  be  to  contest  a  casein  the 
Land  Office.  The  jurors  who  pass  upon  a  case  are  likely  to  have  their  views  in  the 
matter — the  district  court  here,  for  instance ;  the  only  thing  they  decide  is  as  to  the 
right  of  possession.  In  fact  I  have  known  cases  to  be  tried  when  I  knew  that  neither 
one  of  the  parties  had  complied  with  the  United  States  land  laws  in  locating  their 
claims  or  in  working  them,  and  the  courts  will  decide  such  a  one  is  entitled  to  posses- 
sion, and  he  comes  in  and  files  the  judgment  of  the  court  and  gets  a  patent  without 
complying  with  the  regulations  and  the  laws  at  all.  If  the  same  party  had  undertaken 
to  come  here  and  make  proof  that  he  had  complied  with  the  law,  he  could  not  have 
done  it. 

Q.  Do  or  do  ^ou  not  see  any  reason,  Mr.  Bell,  why  the  mineral  lands  should  not  gen- 
erally be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  agricultaral  lands,  in  sectional  tracts  f — A.  I 
know  of  none.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  prevent  litigation  and  render  mining  very 
secure. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  in  this  district  that  would  be  imperiled  by  restricting  them 
to  their  side  lines,  provided  you  gave  them  sufficient  tract  to  protect  them  in  ominary 
deep  mining  ? — A.  I  know  of  none.  Deep  mining  has  not  progressed  here  Tery  far.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  a  mine  in  this  district  being  worked  that  is  one  hnndjred  feet 
down  on  the  vein,  and  even  under  the  present  law  twentjr-one  acres  would  protect 
them  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  is  often  much  hostility  between  lode  claims 
where  they  cross  each  other,  as  they  often  do  in  various  directions.  The  angle  st 
which  a  lode  dips  in  this  district  varies  considerably.  They  have  no  uniform  dip. 
There  are  no  flat  lodes  ;  I  think  all  are  true  fissure  veins. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  timber  laws  to  the  public 
uses  and  to  governmental  interests  in  the  future  f — A.  I  think  this  act  for  the  sale  of 
timber  lands  is  a  very  good  one.  However,  they  have  never  taken  advantage  of  it  in 
this  district.  I  do  not  consider  the  law  inopportune  unless  for  a  man  who  is  enga^ 
in  the  timber  business,  and  in  that  case  he  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  That  is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  that  law.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  law  by  giving  permission  to  cut  timber  for  purposes  of  mining, 
domestic,  and  agricultural  uses  tends  to  create  an  unlimited  trespass  under  the  color 
of  law.  There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  character  of  the  lands  except  by  un- 
supported evidence.  These  things  have  been  called  to  our  attention,  but  we  could  not 
tell  whetjjiier  it  was  mineral  or  not,  and  without  proper  complaint  to  us  we  can  take 
no  notice  of  it. 

If  the  efTort  was  made  to  enforce  the  law  for  trespassing  upon  mineral  lands,  I  think, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  efibrt  would  substantially  fail ;  either  by  reason  of  the  infinniUes 
of  the  law  or  by  lack  of  public  sympathy.  As  a  general  rule  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  to  enforce  that  law  would  be  inoperative. 

I  think  the  timber  lands  would  be  better  protected  if  they  were  reduced  to  private 
ownership.  I  am  satisfied  there  would  be  less  waste  and  destruction.  In  this  country 
fires  are  set  and  destroy  much  timber.  It  is  hard  to  toll  how  they  originate.  They 
destroy  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  lands,  and  no  one  feels  interested  in  trying  to  stop 
them.  This  summer  I  traveled  over  a  place  where  miles  of  timber  had  been  destroTed 
by  fire.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  timber  to  reproduce  itself  in  this  section. 
Tne  timber  is  generally  pine;  some  sugar-pine  and  white  and  yellow  and  spruce  pine, 
and  some  fir.  There  have  been  lai^e  bodies  of  these  timber  lands  taken  up  by  addi- 
tional homestead  entries  in  th*B  district,  and  also  by  the  agricultural  college  act  of 
this  State.  Titles  to  many  of  these  locations  have  been  secured  by  patent  under  the 
homestead  right,  but  under  the  agricultural  college  act  I  do  not  know  that  any  have 
been  secured. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  reserving  alternate  sections  of  valuable  timber  to  the 
United  States  and  selling  the  timber  on  the  others,  reservins  all  title  to  the  soil  f— A 
I  think  that  would  work ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  land  here  is  not  worth  mach 
aftor  the  timber  is  token  off.    It  might  be  valualHe  to  the  government  to  reserve  it 
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Ir  the  nroteetion  of  growing  timber  upon  the  same  land.  I  think  a  person  wonld  eet> 
M  mieb  for  the  timber  as  he  wonld  for  the  timber  and  land.  The  mines  are  nsnally 
laeated  among  the  timber.  It  wonld  therefore  be  necessary  sometimes  to  insert  a 
merratioD  of  the  mineral,  even  thongh  the  land  were  sold ;  otherwise  yon  wonld  be 
diraoeiDg  of  the  mineral  lands  while  selling  the  timber.  In  other  words,  reserve  the 
ngnt  far  miners  to  prospect  and  develop  the  lands  the  same  as  now.  There  is  no  doubt 
int  what^ere  is  a  greii^  deal  of  land  that  people  wonld  want  only  for  the  timber, 
iod  woalf^y  as  much  lor  the  timber  as  for  both  the  wood  and  land.  The  timber  in 
this  district  is  generally  marketed  at  Bed  filnff,  carried  there  by  flames,  and  I  think 
At  Tahamaand  Cbico,  and  it  is  generally  shipped  from  there  by  railroad. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  ways  in  which  the  administration  of  the  settlement  laws 
esD  be  made  any  more  economical  and  expeditions  for  the  ))euefit  of  settlers,  either  by 
the  new  Law  or  a  modification  of  the  present  system  f — ^A.  I  think  the  buyer  could  be 
Biore  readily  accommodated  by  selling  the  land  at  private  entry,  or  a  portion  of  it  at 
kut.  If  they  were  sold  at  private  entry  they  might  select  the  amount  for  themselves 
to  prevent  their  getting  into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  though  in  this  district  it  has 
Dot  geDerally  had  that  effect  where  large  bodies  of  land  were  sold.  I  do  not  think 
that  idea  of  monopoly  is  a  practical  danger.  If  a  person  sought  lands  for  speculative 
parpoaes  he  would  almost  at  once  seek  customers,  and  would  be  more  active  even  than 
the  government  would  be.  My  opinion  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  lands  in  this 
district,  that  there  wonld  be  no  danger  in  throwing  them  open  to  privat^  entrv.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  think  that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  f  1.25 
uniformly.  At  present  the  price  of  |2.50  per  acre  is  too  much.  The  land  is  not  worth 
that.  The  bulk  of  lands  in  this  district,  forty  miles  wide,  are  within  railroad  limits, 
aod  are  only  subject  to  entry  at  |2.50,  the  even  sections.  I  think  it  wonld  tend  to  the 
oiore  ftpeedy  development  of  the  public  lands  if  the  government  could  make- arrange- 
ments with*the  railroad  companies  to  take  the  land  on  one  side  of  their  roads,  or  aggre- 
nte  the  lands  on  each  side  into  alternate  blocks.  It  is  often  the  case  now  that  a  party 
ooes  not  buy  the  government  section  because  he  does  not  know  at  what  price  he  can 
baj  the  railroad  lands  adjoining.  A  system  of  alternate  sections  between  the  Govern- 
neat  and  the  railroad  tends  to  prevent  the  sale  of  lands  rather  than  to  facilitate  their 
dispoaition.  It  wonld  be  much  better  for  the  railroad  and  for  the  government  to  each 
^ei  their  lands  in  a  body. 

I  would  suggest  the  following :  There  are  great  mtisses  of  lands  in  this  district  and 
other  districts  in  the  State  in  which  there  are  some  mineral.  Some  portions  of  these 
lands  might  be  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  mineral  purposes,  but  it  is  all 
Rtarned  as  mineral  land.  I  think  such  land  should  be  disposed  of  to  the  settler  with- 
out reqoiring  proof  of  its  character,  and  let  him  do  with  it  what  he  pleases.  The  set- 
tlen  are  often  put  to  great  cost  and  expense  in  disproving  the  alleged  mineral  char- 
acter of  lands  they  desire  to  possess,  and  I  believe  they  should  be  allowed  to  pre-empt 
a  homestead,  or  purchase  it  without  inquiry  being  made  whether  it  was  mineral  or  not 
in  chaiacter.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  government,  either  when  it  surveys 
the  land  or  in  Kome  other  practical  manner,  to  classify  it  ana  afterward  to  stand  by 
the  classification,  although  it  might  not  be  right.  It  would  still  be  better  for  the  gov- 
enitoeDt  interest  and  cheaper  for  the  settler. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  pay  any  attention  to  the  olas- 
^cation  made  by  the  surveyors  T — A.  Yqs,  sir.    For  instance,  they  return  a  townsl  ip 
u  mineral  land.    A  homestead  applicant  comes  in  to  make  an  entry,  and  we  do  not 
aUow  him  to  make  it  until  he  disproves  the  mineral  character  of  the  land.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  allow  the  surveyors  official  report  to  be  put  on  trial  at  the  instance  of 
aoT  person  who  attacks  it,  although  the  surveyor  is  sworn  to  the  correctness  of  it ;  it 
wiy  throws  the  proof  on  the  other  side.    Under  the  present  law,  I  do  not  know  how 
a  claanflcation  established  by  law  upon  reports  that  were  not  proven  to  be  fraudulent 
would  work,  but  I  think  it  would  he  beneficial  as  a  general  thing.    The  lands  here 
>R  pat  upon  the  market  at  |2.50  per  acre,  which  is  the  same  price  that  we  ask  for 
Buoetal  lands  for  placer  mines,  and  I  never  could  see  any  good  reason  for  putting  the 
settler  to  the  expense  of  disproving  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  when  he  has  to 
P«J  the  same  price  for  it  as  thongh  he  was  buying  it  for  the  mineral.    I  think  that 
pvt  of  it  should  be  abolished. 
Q.  In  your  judgment,  wonld  or  wonld  it  not  be  well  to  cut  off  these  possessory  min- 
^BftiUes  and  fix  some  limit  of  time  within  which  claimants  must  consummate  their 
fiusif—A.  I  would  say  that  when  a  mining  claimant  makes  his  application  there 
^^unU  be  a  time  set  within  which  he  could  make  his  final  proof  and  payment  for  the 
claia.   As  it  is  now,  he  makes  his  application,  which  withdraws  that  land  from  sale 
oreatry,  and  never  pays  for  it,  perhaps.'   There  are  many  such  cases  on  file  in  this 
<>ffiee  DOW,  and  perhaps  the  lands  involved  in  them  will  never  be  paid  for. 

As  rsnrds  placer  mining,  I  wonld  make  a  rule  that  where  a  man  works  a  claim  oon- 
tinoooB^  he  would  be  required  to  pav  up  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  where*  the 
chon  is  of  Bttle  or  no  value  they  should  not  be  required  to  acquire  title  of  the  United 
States  at  onoe.    The  goyemment  price  for  the  land  is  a  small  prioe,  and  I  think  a  man 
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Bboald  pay  for  it ;  and  while  there  shonld  be  some  limit  to  the  time  a  mail  mAj  work 
a  mine  without  paying  for  it,  and  the  government  shonld  be  liberal  to  him  in  the  way 
of  time,  jnst  as  they  So  in  pre-emption  and  homestead  cases,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  the  land  for  any  considerable  time  without  compensating  the  govemment.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  a  new  law  was  introduced  to  fix  some  limit  of  time  within 
which  all  these  old  claims  should  be  consummated  or  else  wiped  out,  or  some  similar 
arrangement  made.  •  ^   0^  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  very  expensive  to  mineral  claimants  under  the  present  system  of  making 
out  their  abstracts  of  title  f — ^A.  I  think  it  is ;  and  I  think  it  could  be  suDiplified  in 
some  way.  So  far  as  filing  their  abstracts  of  title  is  concerned,  I  never  oomd  see,  for 
my  part,  the  necessity  of  doing  that.  For  instance,  a  party  comes  in  and  makee  an 
application,  and  the  names  ^f  claimants  are  set  forth  in  that.  In  adverse  claims, 
parties  are  required  to  come  in  and  file  their  adtrerse  claims  within  a  certain  time.  If 
no  adverse  claims  were  filed,  and  the  parties  desired  to  push  the  matter  to  oonclosion, 
the  idea' would  be  to  allow  them  to  made  the  entry  without  going  to  the  emense  of 
maMng  up  their  showing.  That  publication,  without  conflict  on  the  part  of  others, 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  their  possession  of  a  mine. 


Testimany  of  C  Bielmoski,  draughtsman  in  United  Staffs  surveyor- generaVs  office,  San  Fran* 

dscOf  Cal,,  relative  to  surveying  the  public  lands. 

United  States  Surveyor-Qeneral's  Office, 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal„  Octob^  17,  1879. 

HonorahU  Public  Land  Commission  appointed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1879 : 

Gentlemen  :  Having  been  asked  by  you  for  my  opinion  about  the  system  used  here- 
tofore of  surveying  the  public  lands,  and  for  some  suggestions  for  improving  the  same, 
I  beg  to  state: 

let.  That  the  present  rectangular  system,  if  faithfully  executed  in  accordance  with 
snrveyiue  instructions,  is  the  best  and  most  economical  one  to  prepays  vast  and  sparsely 
populated  lauds  for  settlement.  This  system  has  been  tried  tor  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  the  practical  wayiu  wmoh  it  exhibits 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  lands  subdivided,  made^it  so  familiar  and  I  may  say  so  useful 
to  our  people,  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  elementary  education. 

2d.  If  this  system  is  faithfully  executed,  the  four  miles  bounding  ever^  square  mile 
will  be  found  so  well  blazed,  when  passing  through  wooded  wilderness,  in  all  cases  so 
well  marked  every  half  mile  by  substantial  and  prominent  comers,  and  their  topographv 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  land  generally  so  well  described,  that  everybody  in  search 
of  a  new  home,  and  provided  with  a  few  notes  obtainable  at  the  land  omoes,  can  easily 
follow  the  same,  and  in  such  a  way  find  out  by  himself  which  parcel  of  land  will  best 
suit  his  purposes. 

3d.  To  require  more  extended  topographical  details  in  the  survey  and  a  more  scien- 
tific research  about  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  resources  of  the  land  than  the 
present  system  prescribes,  would  double  or  even  treble  the  expenses  of  the  same  with- 
out any  remunerating  practical  results  for  th^  settler. 

And  besides  that,  i  am  of  the  opinion  that  minute  topo^rraphical  surveys  and  other 
scientific  researches,  except  along  the  coast  for  navif^ation  purposes,  should  not  be 
made  by  the  United  States  in  the  subdivision  of  public  lands ;  and  that  they  should 
properly  be  executed  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  which  these  lands  are  situated. 

As  soon  as  a  State  becomes  sufficiently  populated,  it  certainly  will  not  omit  to  de- 
velop its  resources  and  institute  geological  surveys,  irrigation  schemes,  and  settle  d^briSy 
questions,  as  California  is  trying  to  do  now ;  and  its  counties  will  gladly  pay  for  accu- 
rate topographical  maps  and  a  true  classification  of  the  land  for  the  sake  of  a  jnst 
taxation. 

4th.  All  the  United  States  should  do  in  leading  the  way  of  progress  is  to  spnvad 
over  the  whole  country  a  system  of  large  trigonometrical  triangles,  the  points  of  which, 
carefully  determined  as  to  latitude  and  longitude,  should  be  permanently  established 
on  prominent  landmarks,  and  their  position  and  description  communicated  to  the 
respective  surveyor-generals. 

This  triangulation  svstem,  I  believe  now  partially  in  process  of  execution,  combined 
with  a  general  scientific  research,  will  form  a  substantial  basis  to  connect  the  public 
surveys  with  and  to  correct  the  unavoidable  geographical  errors  made  in  the  latter. 

5th.  Having  thus  expressed  my  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  present  rectangular 
system  of  surveying,  I  now  come  to  answer  the  question  asked  me: 

Which  way  I  thought  best  to  execute  the  same,  by  salaried  surveyors  or  by  surveyors 
under  contract  T 

My  answer  is,  by  surveyois  under  contract,  controlled  in  the  execution  of  their  field- 
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wotl  by  examiners  of  surveys.  These  examiners  should  be  appointed  and  paid  in  such 
1  way  that  they  can  fulfill  their  duty  independently  of  all  outside  inflnences,  and 
gboflki  be  selected  from  experienced  public-land  surveyors  of  well-known  ability  aud 
integrity. 

The  main  reason  whv  I  prefer  the  surveys  to  be  executed  under  contract  is  that  they 
will  cost  half  or  two-wirds  less  than  those  made  by  salaried  deputies. 

The  salaried  deputy  must  be  paid  the  whole  year  around  if  employed  in  the  field  or 
Dot.  The  cost  of  the  outfit  of  his  party,  of  surveying  instruments,  asslHtants'  wages, 
board  and  traveling  expenseSi  repairs,  &«.,  will  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
price  paid  to  the  same  deputy  for  the  same  amount  of  work  done  as  a  contractor.  As 
each  be  will  use  the  greatest  economy  in  his  expenses,  push  the  survey  ahead  with  all 
energy,  and  finish  it  in  a  great  deal  less  time  than  when  acting  under  a  salary. 

There  is  another  reason  wh^  I  prefer  the  contract  system,  and  this  is  that  it  can 
happen  that  some  of  the  salaried  deputies  are  found  out  as  unfit  for  the  place  and  that 
their  &ar^'eys  are  proven  to  be  as  erroneous  as  those  of  some  deputy  contractors.  What 
other  remedy  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  salaried  deputy  and  appoint  somebody  else  to 
do  work  over  again  ?  Whereas  the  bad  work  of  the  contractor  will  not  be  certified  as 
htinff  correct  by  the  examiner,  and  therefore  not  approved  and  not  paid  for. 

6th.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  surveys  made  in  this  State  are  defective : 
bnt  in  justice  to  many  of  the  deputy  surveyors  in  California,  whose  contract  surveys  I 
examined  and  platted  since  1854  to  the  present  time,  I  must  i^d  here  that  a  consider- 
»b]e  portion  of  their  work  executed  at  that  early  date  in  several  parts  of  this  State 
still  exists,  and  witnesses  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  work,  although  made 
trnder  such  imperfect  control  as  was  practiced  then ;  and  as  it  also  must  be  acknowl- 
edited  that  the  later  surveys  were  executed  in  a  far  better  way  than  the  earlier  ones. 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  to  recommend  changes  or  improvements  in  the  establishment 
of  comer  monuments.  Those  set  in  strict  accordance  to  the  surveying  instructions 
will  last  many  years  if  not  destroyed  by  mischief. 

7th.  I  think  that  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  townships  have  been  sur- 
vered  in  California,  many  of  which  are  fractional.  Of  this  number  about  two-thirds 
are  settled  upon,  some  only  partially. 

<nh.  To  my  knowledge  some  of  the  Mexican  grants  in  this  State  have  been,  on  a 
aeeond  survey,  larsely  increased  in  size.    I  do  not  know  the  reason  why. 

9ih.  I  believe  that  only  a  few  Mexican  grants  remain  unsurveyed ;  bnt  there  are 
more  not  patented  yet.  All  these  cases  should  be  promptly  settled  in  order  to  finish 
the  ererlasting  disputes  about  land  tit]|^,  the  uncertainty  of  which  disturbs  the  prog- 
R«A  of  our  State. 

I'lth.  Ab  to  i^e  prices  paid  by  the  government  to  contractors  for  surveys,  there  are 
higher  and  lower  ones  for  the  same  kind  of  surveys  made  on  different  groimd.  In  the 
moQDtaiDons,  heavily  timbered,  and  brushy  parts  of  the  State  the  prices  are  |16  for 
standards  and  meridians,  |14  for  township,  and  $10  for  section  lines.  In  open  valleys 
and  rollinffy  open  hills  the  same  lines  are  paid  $10,  $7,  and  $6.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
even  the  hignest  prices  are  too  small  a  compensation  for  the  faithful  survey  of  the 
put  at  the  State  yet  to  be  surveyed.  This  is  mostly  mountain  land  .broken  by  pre- 
cipitous cafions,  bnt  containing  many  fine  valleys,  inviting  settlements',  excellent  graz- 
ing lands,  and  very  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber.  Appropriations  for  surveys  are 
small;  and  aa  the  number  of  surveyors  seeking  contracts  is  increasing  every  year,  the 
coo«quenoe  is  that  only  small  contracts  can  be  given  out,  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  contractor  is  subject  to  heavy  expensfs  in  preparing  his  outfit  and  paying  bis 
aanstants,  while  the  rough  character  of  the  country  he  has  to  penetrate  and  survey 
obliges  him  to  make  but  a  very  slow  progress  in  his  work. 

11th.  There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Public  Liuid  Commission,  and  this  is  the  office  of  the  United  States  snrveyor- 
|eoeral  of  California.  Please  to  get  a  good  insight  into  the  amount  of  work  per- 
wnned  in  this  office,  and  ask  how  much  work  is  len  undone  for  want  of  clerical  force ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  join  me  in  the  conclusion  that  the  slow  progress  in  the 
settlement  of  many  kinds  of  surveys,  of  which  California  justly  complains,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  want  of  industry  and  zeal  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office,  but  solely  to 
Qnxffieient  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  same. 
I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

C.  BIELAWSKI, 
Draughtsman  in  United  States  Surveyor- GeneraVs  Office. 
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Testimony  of  John  Boggs,  of  Colusaf  taken  at  San  FranoUoOf  CaU^  reHaii/te  la  doMyUsa^Um 
of  the  public  lands,  Hmber,  and  irrigahle  lands,  water  rightSf  pastoral  and  wUneral 
lands, 

John  Boggs,  of  Colnsai  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  10,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  a  little  over  thirty  years.  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  grazinff ,  and  have  dealt  some  in  lands  and  know  something  of  them  from  experience 
and  from  observation.  I  have  traveled  nearly  all  over  the  State,  and  been  in  nearly 
every  connty. 

Question.  What  would  be  a  proper  classification  of  the  land  under  physical  oirciim> 
stances  f — ^Answer.  There  would  first  be  the  arable  land ;  that  which  would  produce  a 
crop  of  cereals  without  irrigation,  and  which  lay  in  the  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Agricultural  lands ;  that  is  the  lands  without  irrigation,  lands  upon  which  crops  can 
be  raised  with  safety,  without  relying  upon  irrigation ;  they  lie  all  north  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River,  excepting  a  strip  upon  the  coast  that  is  watered  by  the  fogs.  Then 
there  are  the  irrigable  huids — those  that  lie  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  extending 
down  into  Arizona  and  Nevada.    Then  there  are  the  timber  lands. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  timber  lands  f — A.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  the  timber,  except  in  a  disconnected  way ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  lands,  and  for  their  protection,  either  for  the  State  to  own 
them  or  reduce  them  to  private  ownership.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the  pub- 
lic timber  now.  It  is  not  utilized  as  if  it  belonged  to  you  or  me.  We  would  ose  up 
the  whole  tree,  but  I  notice  in  the  mountains  that  they  will  take  some  of  the  best 
trees  and  only  use  one-half  of  them,  and  allow  the  balance  to  go  to  waste,  which 
makes  food  for  fires ;  and  when  they  do  take  fire  they  burn  up  the  whole  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  timber  lands  to  small 
owners  f — A.  In  regard  to  them  it  might  be  better  to  do  so,  but  I  hardly  think  it  prac- 
ticable for  this  reason :  it  is  very  expensive  to  put  up  mills,  and  you  have  to  manufact- 
ure the  lumber  where  the  trees  ^row.  Parties  putting  up  a  mUl  must  have  some  assur- 
ance that  they  will  have  sufficient  material  to  manufacture.  If  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  small  owners  the  mills  would  have  to  depend  upon  them  for  the  timber,  and  the 
small  owners  might  form  a  combination  and  put  the  timber  up  on  them  ;  and  nobody 
can  afford  to  put  up  a  mill  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  timber  land,  because  it 
is  so  exfiensive  to  construct  a  mill.  Agricultuiists  would  not  enter  this  land  becanae 
they  are  not  contiguous  to  the  agricultural  lands.  California  is  peculiarly  situated  in 
that  respect.  The  timber  is  generally  some  distance  in  the  mountains,  away  fi^om  the 
agricultural  lands,  and  larmers  can  bn^  the  lumber  they  need  for  building  purposes 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  have  a  mill  constructed  on  the  land  and  manufacture  it 
themselves.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  farmers  that  have  r  farm  of  a  section  or 
quarter  of  a  section  should  own  timber  enough  for  building  purposes.  This  is  impos- 
sible here,  because  the  limber  and  agricnltnral  lands  are  not  contiguous;  and  then  to 
have  to  put  up  expensive  machinery  and  manufacture  the  lumber  takes  aggregated 
capital.  They  cannot  manufacture  their  material  any  more  than  they  can  build  rail- 
roads or  export  their  farm  products ;  it  is  a  business  by  itself. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  irrigable  lands  T — A.  The  irrigable  lands  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  them.  I  know 
that  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  State  is  of /lo  value  to  the  farmer  \vithont  irrigation. 
I  do  not  think  our  agriculturists  can  compete  with  other  places,  for  they  have  to  cul- 
tivate by  means  of  irrigation.  A  great  deal  of  the  best  wneat  land  is  here  on  the  low 
foot-hills,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  irrigate  them  without  enormous  expenditure  foe 
irrigation  that  the  production  of  wheat  will  not  justify.  I  think  the  smaU  farmen 
can  take  out  water—that  is,  where  it  is  not  too  far  from  the  streams — but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  decidedly  better  that  aggregated  capital  should  build  the 
water  aitches,  canals,  &c.,  and  take  out  the  water  and  take  it  to  the  farmer.  Tbeo 
the  farmer  can  use  it.  There  cannot  be  a  monopoly,  because  in  some  seasons  they  can 
do  without  water ;  if  they  put  up  the  prices,  they  will  do  without  it.  I  think  the  ditch 
companies  wonld  be  compelled  to  sell  the  water  for  a  reasonable  price.  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend much  danger  of  a  monopoly  in  irrigation  from  water  rights  if  the  rights  are 
granted  in  a  proper  manner. 

Q.  How  should  these  rights  be  granted  T — A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  if  they 
oould  all  agree  together,  to  have  a  community  system  of  irrigation,  but  yon  will  find 
in  any  communii  y  that  have  got  to  do  it  on  the  co-operative  plan  there  will  always 
be  disagreements.  You  let  a  Tot  of  community  farmers  own  a  water  ditch,  there  is 
very  apt  to  be  many  disagreements,  and  it  would  hardly  succeed ;  but  if  a  company 
owns  It  and  they  have  capital  in  it.  and  manage  it  as  they  do  steamboat  companlsB 
or  railroad  companies,  d&c.,  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of  monopolies.  Yet,  while  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger,  it  would  be  better,  ii  it  was  practicable,  for  the  pa^ 
ties  owning  the  land  to  own  the  water  rights.  i 
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Q.  WliAt  have  yoa  to  eay  conoemiDg  pastnrage  lands  f — A.  Thepastorage  lands  are 
iu  greater  in  extent  In  this  country  tnan  the  irrigable  lands.  There  is  a  great  deal 
ei  luid  that  is  only  fit  for  pastnrage.  These  lands  are  situated  in  the  foot-hills  and 
Bioiuitains ;  the  valleys  in  California  are  always,  unless  it  is  very  dry,  suitable  for 
raiaiDg  crops,  except  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  valleys,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  all  productive  and  are  not  now  used  for  graz- 
iag,  bei^ose  there  is  very  much  sheep  land  that  does  not  cost  them  anything  to  graze 
OD.  and  which  they  use  for  grazing  instead  of  these  vallev  lands. 

Q.  How  can  pasturage  lands  be  best  utilized  bv  actual  settlers  thereon  f — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  There  are  grades  even  in  the  grazing  lands.  You  might  say  there  is  first, 
second,  and  third  class  grazing  lands.  The  first  class  is  suitable  for  horses  and  cattle : 
the  second  is  suitable  for  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  and  goats ;  the  third  class  is  rough  and 
rouged,  and  is  only  fit  for  sheep  and  goats.  I  think  if  some  i>lan  could  be  adopted  to 
bnng  them  into  private  ownership  it  would  be  better,  for  this  reason :  they  could  be 
improved  and  utilized,  and  would  bring  a  revenue  to  tne  State  and  country.  I  think 
the  grass  would  be  better  preserved.  I  have  noticed  that  after  the  lands  are  closely 
cropped  it  only  takes  a  year  or  two  to  reproduce  the  pasturase,  and  to  ^et  a  crop  as 
ffood  as  they  had  before.'  Most  grasses  out  here  are  reproduced  by  the  seeds ;  but  some 
by  the  roots,  as  the  bunch  grass.  These  lands  certainly  cannot  be  pre-empted  or  home- 
steaded  in  small  tracto,for  the  reason  that  there  are  sections  that  you  cannot  get  water 
on.  and  then  nothing  smaller  than  a  section  could  be  utilized  for  grazing  purposes. 
They  certainly  ought  to  be  sold  in  large  bodies.  Thus  they  should  be  reduced  to  pri- 
vate ownership ;  they  would  be  improved  and  would  bring  revenue  to  the  State  and 
S^vemment.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  would  be  enough  for  the  first-class  grazing 
nds :  then,  after  that,  it  would  take  two  or  three  thousand  acres  of  grazing  land  to 
make  the  equivalent  of  160  acres  of  agricultural  lands. 

Q.  Are  there  any  grazing  lands  where  a  man  could  live  on  640  acres  f — ^A.  There  are 
some  few  localities  where  they  might,  but  it  is  owing,  of  course,  to  what  their  needs 
are.  If  I  was  goine  into  the  business  of  grazing  I  would  want  more  than  640  acres  of 
the  best  land,  but  there  is  a  spirit  that  fears  monopoly.  It  would  be  better,  of  course, 
if  the  stock  men  had  a  small  area  of  irrigable  land  to  go  with  the  pasturage  land.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  streams  could  be  reserv^,  and  that  the  owner  of  stock 
mi|(ht  raise  a  small  allowance  of  grain  off  his  farm  and  have  his  place  where  he  could 
hnild  his  home.  If  each  stock  man  could  have  10  or  15  acres  of  irrigable  land  with  his 
pastnrape  land  it  would  be  decidedly  better.  If  such  a  system  could  oe  adopted  I  think 
it  would  be  advantageous. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  continnine  the  reservation  of  mineral  lands  f — A.  I  think 
in  a  mining  district  you  cannot  do  otnerwise  than  reserve  the  mining  rights,  but  to 
tome  extent  it  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  mines,  as  to  how  much  timbc^  would 
be  needed  to  operate  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  so  separate  the  timber  from  the  land  as  to  preserve  the  righto  to  both  the  timber 
and  the  mines.  I  would  not  like  to  place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  discovery  or 
in  the  way  of  working  the  mines,  except  that  I  would  not  want  to  have  the  washmgs 
from  the  mines  go  into  the  valleys  and  destroy  the  best  lands  we  have.  They  have 
destrojed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  land  in  that  way. 

I  shoald  luce  to  speak  of  an  evil  that  existe  under  our  present  system,  under  which 
parties  by  throwing  a  brush  fence  around  several  thousand  acres  can  hold  it  under  a 
possessory  claim  and  keep  out  settlers.  I  think  that  thos^  who  have  the  exclusive 
lifht  to  the  land  should  pay  some  revenue  to  the  State  or  to  the  government.  As  I 
understand  it,  most  of  the  grazing  lands  Ate  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  there  are 
Btifams  runnine  through  them.  You  cannot  water  stock  very  readily  by  digging  or 
boring  in  the  land.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  for  a  stock  farm  it  must  have  some 
vater  on  it.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  each  farm  should 
bave  a  certain  amount  of  this  grazing  land  attached  to  it ;  but  the  farming  lands  and 
gtadng  lands  are  .so  remote  from  each  other  that  it  would  be  difficult. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  farmers  who  are  farming  in  the  moimtains  want 
grazing  lands.  If  Uiey  can  get  them  a  few  miles  off  it  would  be  of  value  to  them  and 
the  two  interesta  could  be  carried  on  together ;  but  the  fiiot  u),  that  the  valleys  are 
nitahle  for  farming  and  the  grazing  lands  are  in  the  foot-hills  an  immense  distance 
«C  In  a  word,  if  you  could  get  them  together  and  give  each  farmer  a  small  portion 
<<  it,  it  would  do,  for  he  cotud  utilize  it,  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  grazing  districto 
thoe  ara  sufficient  arable  lands  for  a  man  to  be  a  farmer  and  carry  on  his  grazing.  A 
Snttmany  men,  however,  now  have  a  farm  in  the  valleys  and  a  ^^razing  &m  twenty 
flu3si  off.  That  is  a  very  good  arrangement.  I  think  this  in  tmie  would  bring  the 
K^uing  lands  cheaply  into  the  market  and  would  induce  farmers  to  have  a  farm  in  the 
nUj-Hi  to  get  holdrfthe««idl«>da.ndu«  then.  forgrazingpnrpoae.when  they 

I  want  to  make  a  little  additional  statement  in  regiftd  to  the  timber  lands  of  this 
State.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grazing  now  in  the  moimtain  districts.    I  find  that  pas- 
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tnring  it  leally  is  an  adyanta^  and  keeps  oat  fires.  I  think  that  the  sheep  neTer 
browse  npon  the  fir  and  pine  timber ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  they  eat  oat  the  zraas  and 
ander^wth,  and  keep  oat  the  fires  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  sheep  and 
goats  isjnre  the  timber  in  any  way.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  yonng  timber  by  grazing,|bat  I  think  it  is  not  so ;  stock  woald  have  to  be  vezy 
hard  np  to  eat  ap  the  yonng  trees.' 


Testimony  o/H.  S.  Bradley ,  Nevada  City,  Cah 

Martsviixk,  October  28, 1879. 

H.  S.  Bradley,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State,  and  what  is  year  profession  f — ^An- 
swer. I  have  lived  in  this  cocmtry  29  years,  and  am  a  land  surveyor  by  profession. 

Q.  Upon  what  subjects  do  you  wish  to  testify  f — A.  What  I  am  now  about  to  say 
applies  solely  to  Nevada  County.  The  rivers  run  easterly  and  westerly,  that  is,  tlM 
main  stieams  run  east  and  west,  and  between  them  there  are  ridges.  Nevada  County 
extends  clear  over  to  the  Nevada  State  line,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
das  to  the  State  line  there  is  a  tract  of  country  upon  which  there  is  no  mineral,  10 
miles  wide  by  25  miles  in  length.  The  western  portion  of  the  county,  or  rather  the 
middle  portion,  is  entirely  a  mining  section,  and  it  is  about  this  tnat  I  desire  to 
spei^. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  mines  f— A.  Placer  mines  and  quartz  mines.  By 
placer  mines  I  mean  gravel  mines. 

Q.  Suppose,  Mr.  Bradley,  we  speak  of  this  land  in  the  order  of  timber  land,  agricul- 
tural, land,  and  mineral  land. — A.  Very  well.  The  ridge  between  these  streams  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  run  to  the  west,  are  high  and  are  covered  with  timber. 
The  formation  of  the  surface  is  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  what  we  call  up 
there  "  mountain  lava."  All  the  ridges  are  covered  with  this  lava  until  we  approach 
nearly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  mountains,  and  as  we  come  down  in  altitude  the  gravel 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  the  **  lava ''  gives  out.    Extending  easterly  these  same 

gravel  deposits  exist,  capped  by  this  "  lava  "  and  covered  on  the  surface  with  timber. 
Originally  it  was  very  heavily  timbered,  but  most  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  oflf— more 
than  half  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  growth  f — A.  A  new  growth  does  not  seem  to  take  place  there  as 
reskdily  as  it  does  in  the  lower  altitudes.  In  Grass  Valley  a  growth  is  very  rapid,  and 
can  be  used  for  timber  in  the  mines  in  a  very  few  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  proposition  about  this  land  f — A.  This  land  comes  under  the  head 
of  mineral  land,  upon  which  under  the  laws  of  Congress  they  have  made  locations. 
They  make  locations  under  the  law  allowing  20  acres  to  each  man.  Probably  the 
whole  of  it  is  located  for  *'  drift ''  mining,  while  not  one  hundredth  of  it  is  worked  at 
present,  neither  by  drift  or  any  other  kind  of  mining.  It  is  held  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, and  without  any  expenditure  of  labor  upon  it  either.  It  is  held  simply  by  filingi 
recording,  and  describing  the  proper  subdivision  that  they  claim.  There  are  100,0(X> 
acres  of  this  land,  all  of  which  is  claimed  in  that  way.  It  is  pre-empted  legitimately 
under  the  laws  of  Congress.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  I  think  well  of  a  certain  locality, 
and  I  get  my  own  name  and  ^our  name  and  8  others  and  place  my  notice  on  that 
ground,  describing  what  subdivision  of  land  it  is,  and  place  it  npon  record  in  the 
county  recorder's  office.  I  then  buy  you  all  out,  and  thus  hold  the  eight  locations.  I 
then  go  on  and  locate  another  160  acres  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  fraudulent  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  still  it  complies  with  the  law.  There  are  men  up  there  who  hold 
thousands  of  acres.  They  do  not  have  to  expend  any  labor  upon  it.  The  law  of  Con- 
gress is  explicit  upon  that  point  in  regard  to  quartz  claims  only ;  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  placer  claims  they  evade  it  by  saying  that  "if  it  is  a  local  custom  to  put  a  yearly 
expenditure  upon  these  claims,  the  locator  shall  do  so ;  if  it  is  not  the  case,  he  need 
not  do  so.''    Since  '72  the  local  laws  have  not  been  recognized. 

Now,  the  point  we  are  getting  at  is  this :  These  ridges  between  the  water-courseB 
are  wide  and  flat  upon  the  top,  in  some  cases  10  or  12  miles  in  length,  and  very  good 
grazing  land  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  timber  is  pine.  Now  comes  up  the  conflict.  Men 
go  on  this  land  and  make  their  application  for  agricultural  land ;  it  goes  thronffh  its 
regular  course,  and  the  parties  are  cited  to  appear  at  the  land  office,  and  if  they  ao  not 
appear  in  person  they  must  settle  by  affidavits  the  character  of  this  land,  whether  or 
not  it  is  apfricultural  land.  The  man  gets  an  absolute  patent  to  it.  To  do  this  he  most 
actually  live  upon  it  himself.  He  buDds  a  little  cabin,  lives  there,  and  makes  a  small 
clearing.  When  he  gets  his  title  he  moves  off,  and  as  he  does  not  want  the  land  he 
moves  off  and  goes  through  the  same  process  again. 

Q.  Can  he  do  that  twice  f— A.  They  attempt  it  sometimes  twice,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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thftt  a  man  is  allowed  to  file  on  land  twice.  If  he  does  not  file  on  It  himself  he  gets  his 
eoasin  or  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him. 

Now  we  will  go  on  with  this  subject.  This  conflict  is  taking  place  more  and  more 
eveiy  year  between  two  classes  of  claimants  for  this  land ;  one  wants  the  timber  the 
other  wants  the  mines.  The  deposit  may  be  from  two  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth  and 
the  miner  may  have  to  develop  it  from  the  sides,  or  he  may  have  to  go  down  in  shafts ; 
at  all  events,  he  wants  all  the  timber  for  mining  purposes ;  he  needs  every 'Stick  of  it. 
Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an^  suggestions  now  the  law  can  be  modified  to  give 
the  two  conflicting  interests  their  different  titles.  The  miner  wants  the  bottom  and 
the  timber,  but  he  does  not  want  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  two  interests  could 
be  arranged  satisfactorily  it  would  be  advantageous.  As  long  as  the  mining  popula- 
tion has  to  be  there  it  must  make  a  living  as  well  as  the  agriculturists.  Take  the  mining 
population,  over  here  in  Nevada  County  where  there  is  not  a  foot  of  agricultural  land, 
they  cannot  live  on  cabbages  and  oat  hay,  he  must  have  some  other  commodity,  so 
that  any  law  that  prohibits  or  curtails  the  mining  interest  stops  it  all,  for  the  agri- 
enlturist  cannot  live  in  that  neighborhood  if  the  mines  are  stopped ;  they  cannot  haul 
their  prodncts  to  San  Francisco ;  they  must  sell  to  the  miners,  and  if  they  are  stopped 
they  cannot  live  there. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  timber  on  this  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  f — A.  Tes, 
«r. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  being  cut  off? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  could  have 
told  yon  just  how  many  feet  is  cut  annually  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  I  can- 
not DOW. 

Q.  Is  there  large  tracts  being  stripped  of  forests  ? — ^A.  Tes.  The  entire  area  I  have 
mentioned  is  being  stripped  of  timber  because  it  is  available.  The  caflons  are  also  full 
of  timber,  bat  I  do  not  count  them  because  they  are  inaccessible. 

Q.  Is  there  large  timber  tracts  burned  off  by  fires  f — ^A.  No.  There  are  heavy  fires 
tbem  every  fall,  but  I  never  observed  that  thev  destroyed  much  living  timber.  They 
bora  nnderbmsh  and  fallen  timber  and  dead  logs,  but  never  standing  timber.  The 
worst  damage  done  is  to  the  young  growth  of  trees  which  are  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

Q.  Is  there  any  waste  of  timber  T — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  destroyed  f — A.  The  waste  of  timber  has  been  caused,  and  is  still  to  a 
^K9lt  extent,  by  "  shake  ^  makers ;  they  have  destroyed  almost  all  the  accessible 
Migar-pine.  Yoa  can  pasi>  through  the  woods  and  see  it  lying  in  every  direction.  The 
<agar-pine  tree  will  have  a  few  feet  taken  out  of  the  end  of  it,  and  the  rest  left  to 
de^y.  When  the  fires  get  in  the  dead  timber  bums  out,  but  I  have  never  observed 
that  it  destroyed  any  of  the  standing  timber  to  any  amount.  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
a  tree  killed  here  and  there,  but  never  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  How  do  mill  men  get  their  timber  T — ^A.  They  get  their  timber  now  by  locating 
this  land  I  am  speaking  of,  as  mining  land. 

Q.  Do  they  complete  their  titles  t — A.  No,  sir.  In  some  instances  they  do.  One 
mill  in  Nevada  County,  above  Dutch  Flat^  holds  a  United  States  patent  to  quite  a 
tract;  others,  in -some  instances,  have  obtained  possession  by  buying  the  locations 
made  Vy  third  parties ;  others  have  located  as  mines,  preliminary^  to  applying  for  and 
obtaining  a  patent  hereafter.  As  a  general  thing,  they  take  off  the  timber  and  then 
abandon  the  land.    This  is  true  in  many  cases. 

There  is  stiU  another  complication  upon  this  land.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
claims  all  the  timber  upon  the  odd  sections,  and  they  sell  it  to  individuals  in  tracts 
frozD  40  to  160  acres,  or  any  legal  subdivision.  They  have  sold  considerable  to  saw- 
mill men.  They  sell  it  for  a  term  of  five  years ;  that  is,  the  timber  upon  it,  and  allow 
a  man  to  cut  off  what  he  can.  Then,  I  presume,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  he 
caa  go  and  buy  It  over  again,  but  there  nave  been  instances  where  they  have  sold  it 
After  a  min»al  patent  has  been  issued  upon  a  grant.  A  man  holds  a  patent  and 
past  fnmi  the  United  States  that  says  in  consideration  of  what  he  pays  he  is  to  have 
that  land  with  ^  its  ''  privileges,  immunities,  aud  appurtenances."  Another  indi- 
^dnal  goee  to  the  railroad  authorities  and  buys  the  timber  upon  the  same  land  and 
enta  it  off.  That  leads  to  violence.  There  was  one  murder  committed  within  the  last 
^0  weeks  on  that  account. 

Q.  Are  these  conflicts  frequent  f — ^A.  They  have  not  been  carried  so  far  as  that,  but 
tee  are  several  such  threatened.  I  have  never  been  driven  off  ground  in  surveying 
|m  myself,  bnt  I  have  several  times  expected  it,  and  I  have  heard  men  come  jump- 

mg through  the  woods  near  where  I  have  been  and  say :  "Oh!  it  is  you,  is  it t    If  it 

On  been  so  and  so,  he  would  have  had  to  'git'  from  here."  It  has  caused  a  great 
<^€f  feeling. 

0-  What  do  yon  think  of  the  government  trying  to  protect  its  timber  land  and  sell 
its  timhw,  retaininin^  the  fee  to  the  land  f — A.  My  interests  and  feelings  all  center 
^S^tTOon  this  land  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  in  that  case  I  think  the  govem- 
o^cnt  iboold  sell  it  directly  to  the  miner  fiom  the  surface  down  with  all  its  timber, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  then  a  title  as  a  basis  to  go  on.  He  can  sell  it  to  whoever 
he  pleases,' and  make  his  own  conditions  as  to  use  hereafter.    The  miner  really  needs 
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the  use  of  the  surface  and  the  timber  upon  it.  He  needs  a  portion  of  the  surfaoe  for 
acoees  to  his  mines. 

Q.  How  muohof  that  lava-oarried  gravel  is  there  in  California  f— A.  There  is  100,000 
acres  in  Nevada  Connty,  and  there  are  some  ridges  mnnine  throagh  Placer  County,  and 
they  run  throagh  Sierra  County.  North  and  south  of  l£ese  two  counties,  I  am  not 
familiar. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  to  prevent  the  damage  by  dSbria  f— A.  I  should  say  at  once 
in  a  general  way  that  you  cannot  stop  this  damage  that  is  coming  on  to  Biarysville 
and  this  lower  country  unless  yon  can  reverse  the  laws  of  gravitation.  I  say  as  an 
engineer  that  yon  cannot  stop  the  tailings  and  coarse  material  too  from  coming 
down,  but  as  lon^  as  the  water  flows  this  s^ment  comes  with  it,  and  it  will  deposit 
down  here ;  that  is  what  does  the  mischief.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  remedy  to  it. 
I  can  convey  it  to  the  tule  (too-li)  lands,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  taking  all 
the  water  from  the  river.  It  would  make  excellent  land  of  the  tule  land.  What  1 
say  does  not  apply  to  Smartsville  but  above  Smartsville.  It  must  be  at  some  point 
with  sufficient  grade  to  take  out  to  the  tule  land.  The  dumps  of  the  principal  mines 
in  Nevada  County  are  some  1,500  feet  higher  than  these  towns. 

Q.  After  this  exceedingly  fine  soil  called  slickings  is  once  deposited,  is  it  easily  taken 
up  again  f — ^A.  It  is  easily  acted  upon  by  the  action  of  the  water,  if  there  is  any  grade 
for  it  to  move  down. 

Q.  Does  it  not  form  another  colored  clay  T — A.  No ;  I  think  not,  generally.  I  know 
what  you  allude  to.  Where  hydraulic  mines  have  a  top  to  them  of  this  red  loam  and 
this  is  run  exclusively,  that  sediment  looks  like  *'  adobe.'' 

Q.  Is  not  all  of  it  of  that  character,  mostly  f — A.  A  very  little  proportion  of  that 
comes  down  is  of  that .  character.  There  may  be  about  six  feet  of  that  earth  on  the 
surface  and  then  the  remaining  200  feet  or  more  is  sand,  pipe-clay,  and  gravel  under- 
neath that. 

Q.  The  coarser  material  does  not  come  down  f — A.  Well,  Mr.  Saxie  told  me  to-daj 
that  stones  are  beginning  to  come  down  more  and  more  every  year. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  carrying  the  tailings  to  the  tule  lands  f — A.  The 
average  cost  of  lumber  would  be  |18per  thousand  feet,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 

Particularly  difficult  places  to  construct  a  flume  that  would  make  it  very  expensive, 
[ost  of  the  flume  would  be  on  the  ground  or  low  tresstle- work.  There  is  this  difficulty : 
If  you  could  take  all  the  fall  from  the  claim  itself  where  it  is  high  and  the  river  has 
a  little  more  fall  you  could  dump  it  in  the  foot-hills,  but  the  hyaraulic  miners  mast 
use  the  whole  of  this  fall  clear  to  the  river  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  so  you  can- 
not take  it  out  as  high  up  as  that — ^you  cannot  get  height  enough  to  be  of  any  good. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  dump  it  into  the  tme  swamps,  would  it  not  choke  up  the 
flume  very  soon  f — ^A.  It  would  do  that  in  many  cases,  but  it  would  spread  over  avast 
area*  You  would  have  to  add  on  box  after  box  and  then  divert  it  and  add  on  more 
boxes.  You  cannot  dump  it  in  one  place  very  long.  It  would  take  a  big  flume.  Owing 
to  the  long  distance  up  and  the  low  grade,  it  would  take  all  the  w%ter  of  the  river. 
That  is  T<he  difficulty ;  it  would  not  do  to  take  all  the  water  of  the  river.  I  think 
that  would  raise  greater  trouble  tban  the  debris  question  itself,  if  the  river  was  dry  at 
Sacramento.  Take  out  all  this  body  of  water  that  comes  in  from  the  Yuba  and  Bear 
Rivers  there  would  be  very  little  water  in  the  summer  season,  notwithstanding  the 
Feather  and  Sacramento  Elvers.  The  Sacramento  would  be  nearly  dry.  If  the  tail- 
ings were  taken  into  the  first  tule  swamp  it  is  true  that  the  water  would  return  to  the 
Sacramento  River  above  Sacramento,  bat  it  would  take  an  immense  body  of  water. 

1  am  x>cr8onally  interested  in  hydraulic  mining,  but  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
either  Marysville  or  hydraulic  mining  must  go. 

Q.  If  hydraulic  mining  goes  on,  how  long  will  it  be  before  Marysville  and  the  whole 
section  of  country  is  destroyed  f — A.  Marysville  is  in  danger  at  any  time.  If  yon 
stop  mining  to-day  the  next  severe  winter  that  comes  is  liable  to  destrov  M&iysville. 

Q.  Suppose  an  injunction  is  procured  against  hydraulic  mining,  would  the  miners 
abide  by  it  f — ^A.  I  think  they  would.  I  thmk  the  sentiment  of  the  miners  at  Smarts- 
ville is  that  they  are  willing  that  this  thing  should  take  its  course  before  the  oonrts. 
Tbe  Smartsville  people  say,  let  this  thing  take  its  course  and  whatever  is  done  we  ^ 
abide  by  it. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  then  if  an  injunction  were  procuredf  — A.  They  would  he- 
come  impoverished  and  this  section  would  become  depopulated ;  but  I  think  tbey  Bit 
williog  ultimately  to  be  recompensed,  if  their  industry  is  destroyed,  either  by  the 
State  or  general  government,  for  the  value  of  their  claims  The  government  has  sold  , 
us  this  land,  and  nave  recognized  a  certain  condition  of  things  here  for  a  generation  ^, 
and  protected  us  in  it ;  the  legislature  has  been  in  our  favor ;  it  has  gone  on  for  a 
generation,  and  the  mmers  think  it  preposterous  that  it  can  be  stopped  at  a  moment's 
notice.    Tney  do  not  realize  that  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  miners  to  tAke  care  of  this  d^hrU  and  still  obtain  a 
profit f~ A.  No,  sir;  I  dont  think  it  is. 
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Tatiman^  of  V.  G.  Bell  of  French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  California. 

*  San  Francisco,  October  15,  1879. 

?.  G.  Bell,  of  French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  California,  president  of  the  Milton 
Miomg  ud  Water  Company,  testified  as  follows: 

I  htre  liYed  here  since  1857, 1  think.  Practically,  in  this  matter  of  dehria  there  is  not 
snffideiit  account  taken  of  the  material  collected  in  the  rivers  during  the  early  mining 
is  the  ^te.  In  the  first  place  mining  that  was  done  in  the  State  was,  as  a  matter  of 
eoorae,  done  in  the  cations  and  gorges,  and  this  went  on  for  some  years  before  the  hy- 
dnolic  mining  process  came  into  vogue.  ^  I  think  it  was  in  1854  that  the  first  hydraulic 
milling  I  know  of  was  done.  Prior  to  that  time  mining  had  been  ^oing  on  in  the  gorges 
and  00  the  surface  ^together,  and  a  lot  of  alluvial  material  was  already  removed  and 
stored  ap,  and  after  the  hydraulic  process  came  into  use  the  principal  part  of  the  min- 
iB{(  hid  been  completed.  The  first  season  that  we  had  a  fiow  of  tailings  or  dehria  was 
in  186^63.  All  old  Calif omians  will  recollect  that  that  was  a  very  heavy  season  and 
it  nined  Teiy  hard,  and  the  floods  ensuing  therefrom  brought  down  the  whole  of  this 
light  eubstanee  and  deposited  it  in  the  iMds  of  the  streams.  That  was  the  first  year 
tab  Bear  and  Yuba  Riven  were  flooded  up  above  their  banks.  This  accumulation  of 
eoaise  came  from  all  this  washing  that  had  been  going  on  from  1849  nn  to  that  time. 
Tb)ali|(^t  material  had  accumulated  to. a  considerable  extent,  bat  still  the  floods  of 
16^*63  concentrated  it  and  run  it  down  and  filled  up  the  rivers  and  spoiled  all  the 
good  fanning  land  that  there  was  in  the  country,  which  in  our  section— in  Yuba  and 
Nerada  Coontiee — was  the  bottom  land.  Outside  of  the  bottom  laud  we  did  not  then 
cofiiiderthe  land  of  any  value  whatever.  In  fact  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  there  is 
fanniDg  Imd  in  the  country.  I,  as  a  miner,  always  looked  u^n  it  as  a  mining  coun- 
tiT,  and  I  would  not  have  taken  a  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  between  Marysville 
and  Saerunento  as  a  gift,  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  mining  country.  After  the 
floods  of  18G^'63  the  SHms  covered  up  all  that  I  considered  farming  land.  This  red 
land  that  we  supposed  of  no  value  for  farming  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  larm- 
in^laod. 

Since  the  floods  of  1862-^63,  hydraulic  mining  has  improved  and  sot  the  more 
modem  appliances,  and  facilities  for  that  kind  of  mining  have  increased.  They  have 
ran  long,  expensive  tunnels  to  the  bottom  of  the  channels,  but  during  the  mining  of 
the  eady  days  the  tops  were  being  washed  off  and  it  was  the  light  material  from  the 
auface  and  the  gorge  diggings  that  went  down.  Now  we  are  running  off  the  bottom, 
ud  it  is  just  as  mnch  as  we  can  do  to  remove  this  heavy,  rocky  material  from  the 
minsfk  aiM  when  we  shove  it  through  to  the  river  there  it  stops,  and  whereas  the  floods 
of  early  days  earned  down  thousands  of  yards  of  material  there  is  now  really  only  a  very 
unall  peroentage  that  is  being  washed  down.  It  has  practically  ceased,  on  account  of 
the  heary  nature  of  the  material.  There  are  large  fields  for  hydraulic  mining  and 
there  ia  still  a  great  deal  of  this  top  material  which  may  come  in,  but  at  the  same  time 
*  very  large  proportion  of  it  was  washed  off  at  an  early  day,  and  we  are  now  mining 
ihe  hsav^  material  at  the  bottom. 

The  Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company  during  the  last  mining  season  snent  $40,000 
in  giant  powder  to  blow  up  the  banks  and  blast  and  break  the  rocks ;  so  tnat  you  can 
isugine  something  of  the  kind  of  work  that  we  have  to  do  io  order  to  break  up  the 
roek  and  break  up  the  material  so  as  to  |^t  it  into  and  through  our  sluices. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  engineer,  but  it  looks  conmion  sense  to  me  that  by  damming 
np  these  liver  channels  and  by  stopping  the  heavy  d^brU  and  not  letting  the  light 
material  go  through,  we  siniply  prevent  all  the  material  that  we  are  running  down 
(mn  mag  into  the  rivers.  We  have  abundance  of  land  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
ts? which  we  oonld  fiU  up  with  the  tailings.  We  have  two  large  tunnels,  one  to  the 
Sooth  Yuba  and  the  other  to  the  Little  Yuba,  about  400  feet  a^ve  the  main  channel 
^  the  ttream.  Hie  inclination  is  about  eight  inches  in  fourteen  feet,  or  two-thirds  of 
u  i£ch  to  the  foot,  and  then  from  the  mouth  of  our  tunnels  down  to  the  river  it  is  in 
^  daseent  about  400  feet.  From  either  one  of  these  tunnels  at  present  the  dumpage 
^^f*^  of  this  d^brie  is  comparatively  small.         ^ 

The  lower  country  is  still  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  old  original  mining  done 
V^  nd  yean  ago.  For  instance,  I  know  one  or  two  persons  who  have  helped  to  put 
'•^  *  Snal  deal  of  this  dSbrie  and  now  want  to  sue  us  for  filling  up  the  river. 

%  What  do  you  think  about  the  square  location  f — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  lode 
^^t  bat  ifl  was  I  would  very  naturally  be  inclined  to  think  that  one  ought  to  have 
w^ndkt  to  follow  the  dips  and  angles. 

.  Q-  DoyoQ  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  timber  T^A.  No ;  except  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  bmbw  ought  in  some  way  to  be  stopped.  The  destruction  of  timber  that  is 
Luw  going  on  is  terrible.  Timber  is  destroyed  that  is  never  utilized  at  all.  For  in- 
^t^oe,  there  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  timber  cut  off  for  shakes  or  shingles ;  a  portion  of  the 
tf«c  isved  and  the  balance  lays  there  and  rots ;  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
f«et  of  timber  of  that  kind.    The  sugar-pine,  which  is  the  finest  timber  in  the  coun- 
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try,  is  being  all  destroyed.  Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  left,  and  I  tbink  it  would 
be  better  for  the  goverumeut  to  put  that  land  into  private  ownership — sell  it  to  any 
one  who  would  come  iu  and  purchase  it  for  milling  purposes,  or  for  tfie  purpose  of  util- 
ising it ;  they  would  take  oaro  of  the  timber  then  themselves.  Very  frequently  it  it 
the  case  that  a  miner  will  go  out  and  cut  down  a  tree  to  get  only  a  few  lengths,  sod 
in  that  way  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  destroyed.  The  timber  will  be  better  protected 
in  private  ownership. 

Q.  In  what  sized  tracts  would  you  sell  it  f — A..  1  would  sell  it  in  traots  of  1,000  aorei, 
and  I  would  sell  it  from  $1.25  up  to  $5  or  $6  per  acre,  according  to  the  srowth  sod 
quantity.  All  the  timber  lands  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  oistriot  Isod 
office. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  locators  of  placer  claims  bein^  compelled  to  pay  up 
within  a  certain  time  f— A.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  obtaining  patents  forphtcer 
mines,  and  I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  np  for  his  placer  mine  within 
a  year  from  the  day  of  entry.  A  great  deal  of  litigation  has  been  brought  on  by  men 
floing  on  to  a  prior  location.  Under  the  mining  laws  it  has  been  a  custom  that  the  prior 
S>cat<or  had  original  right.  We  have  had  considerable  litigation  from  the  fact  that 
when  we  have  made  application  for  a  patent  some  person  who  'had  probably  located 
the  land  years  and  years  ago,  and  about  whom  nobody  knew  anything,  would  file  an 
adverse  claim  in  the  Land  Office  and  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  That  sort  of 
thing  should  be  done  away  with. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  say  that  this  whole  subject  of  contests  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
trict land  office. 

With  regard  to  adverse  claims,  I  should  say  that  the  law  should  provide  that  advene 
claimants  should  not  (after  a  certain  period)  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  file  an  advetie 
claim.  I  would  have  a  statute  of  limitation.  We  are  fighting  a  case  now  in  the  Land 
Office.  Our  predecessors  held  a  mine  for  twenty-five  years,  the  location  of  which  was 
made  in  1853.  Now  there  is  an  adverse  claim  filed  against  us.  The  surveyor  testifies 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  but  he  does  not  testify  by  whom  this 
work  was  done.  His  affidavit  does  not  say  that  the  adverse  claimant  did  it  or  wlio 
did  it,  and  the  fact  is  our  predecessors  did  the  work  that  he  claims  to  have  done. 
Now  we  have  to  go  to  work  to  show  to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  in  fact  there  is  too  much  red  tape  about  the  land  business.  The  first  placer  pat- 
ent that  ever  I  got  through  was  held  up  about  twenty  months.  Since  that  time  I  hare 
one  that  has  been  pending  since  1873  and  is  still  pending.  The  evidence  is  plain  and 
sufficient,  but  it  was  sent  up  some  six  or  seven  months  ago  on  some  little  technical 
point.  I  applied  to  an  agent  in  Washington,  and  he  seemed  to  expedite  it  along.  He 
expedited  it  so  much  that  my  partner  and  I  thought  he  did  it  too  quickly,  and  that  there 
was  some  little  imderhand  arrangement  about  it.  I  think  persons  shoold  be  enabled 
to  get  their  patents  at  once,  and  not  be  compelled  to  pay  aeents  in  Washington.  U 
this  matter  was  left  with  the  district  land  officers,  they  could  facilitate  matters  veiy 
much.  I  do  not  think  these  questions  should  be  taken  into  the  courts,  but  that  they 
shonld  be  settled  in  the  Land  Office,  as  they  involve  matters  of  fact.  The  qaestions 
that  arise  are  generally  questions  of  fact  rather  than  questions  of  law. 


Tettimony  of  Patrick  Carroll,  NtehoUu,  Cal.,  relative  to  the  effect  of  miming  d^hrie  on  the 

offricultural  lande  and  navigable  ufatere  of  Caltfarfiia. 

Patrick  Carroix,  of  Nicholas,  Cal.,  testified,  October  27,  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  in  this  State  twenty  years  exactly.  I  have  been  engaged  in  farmini; 
nearly  all  that  time,  except  one  winter  I  spent  in  the  mines. 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  now  f — Answer.  I  live  dose  to  Nicholas ;  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Nicholas. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  silting  of  Bear  River  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  know  of  the  matter. — A.  Undoubtedly  Bear  River  is  filling 
up  to  a  great  extent.  I  think  Mr.  Justice  stated  it  correctly  when  he  said  that  at  the 
point  where  he  lived  it  was  twenty-eight  feet  to  the  be<l  of  the  river  at  that  point 
Taking  it  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River—and  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  for  nineteen 
years  at  this  point — I  am  confident  that  at  the  present  time  the  loss  of  bed  does  not 
exceed  five  feet,  and  probably  four.  This  loss  arises  from  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  at 
the  mouth.  As  I  stated,  I  have  seen  the  Bear  River  at  this  point  when  there  was  no 
debris  in  the  river  scarcely ;  and  seeing  it  now  and  then  ever  since,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  filling  is  more  above,  growing  less  as  yon  descend.  The  filling  has  deen.  decreas- 
ing to  the  mouth,  and  there  there  has  been  a  loss  to  the  bed  of  about  four  feet. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  spread  by  this  means  of  the  flood  plains  f — ^A.  I  will  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that  the  Bear  River  Valley  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Now. 
this  portion  of  Bear  River  that  is  under  water  is  not  very  extensive ;  that  is,  the  land 
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M  vhieh  tiie  d^hria  is  now  settling.  At  this  point  where  the  lawsnit  has  origiDated — 
Ibst  is,  the  point  where  the  debris  wants  to  spread  oot  the  most  on  to  the  land,  and 
tkev  hare  tned  to  oonfine  it  by  levees — at  this  point  Mr.  Key's  levees  raise  the  water, 
as  1  think,  aboat  sixteen  feet  above  the  bed.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  is 
aboat  eighteen  miles.  In  this  eighteen  miles  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  raised  abont 
tveoty  roar  feet ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  has  arapider  current.  Since  the  capacity 
of  the  river  has  lessened  they  have  been  trying  to  control  the  water  to  prevent  its 
tpnadiDK'    The  siltings  are,  of  coarse,  damaging  the  crops. 

Is  to  the  character  of  this  dSbriSf  I  wonid  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  quicksand 
sod  that  which  is  held  in  solution  and  carried  through  to  the  landis  below.  I  call  that 
frrtile.  It  is  not  good  for  grasses ;  bat  for  com  and  potatoes  it  is  exceedingly  good,  I 
think.  At  Mr.  Key's,  where  the  water  wants  to  spread  ont,  I  think  the  quicKsand  pre- 
tbiIk;  and  that  is  almost  useless.  As  we  come  down  from  that  point  the  quicksand 
drops,  being  the  heaviest.  At  that  point  I  think  they  have  every  reason  to  complain. 
Mr.  Key  is,  I  know^  a  great  sufferer.  He  has  been  trying  to  control  this  water,  but 
it  Iweaks  oat  of  the  levees  on  his  tract  and  leaves  the  quicksand ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  grow  grain  there,  for  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  d6hri»  and  lost.  There 
b  BO  question  of  the  Justness  of  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  along  in  the  belt  in  which 
Mr.  Key  has  his  range.  I  don't  wonder  that  they  should  complain ;  because  the  de- 
posit is  there  so  great,  and  it  breaks  out  there  so  much,  that  it  destroys  all  the  crops. 
The  nearer  you  get  toward  the  hills  the  greater  is  the  deposit,  growing  less  as  you 
eome  down  toward  the  months  of  the  rivers.  Last  winter  I  differed  with  my  neighbor. 
Without  knowing  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  State  engineer,  I  set  up  a  low- water 
ostch  at  a  point  near  Nicholas.  I  found  the  water  at  its  lowest  stage,  and  left  it  there, 
to  see  how  much  the  river  would  rise  at  that  point.  On  examining  it  this  year  I  found 
that  the  water  had  sunk  eight  inches  since  the  previous  year. 

Mj  idea  of  the  river  debris  is  this:  that  there  is  a  grading  of  the  river  taking  place. 
The  tribntaiy  streams  I  look  upon  as  raising  up  at  the  upper  end  and  getting  a  greater 
fall.  I  consider  that  the  change  of  the  Sacramento  is  merely  the  leveling  of  the  un- 
evsn  bed,  as  the  water  does  not  run  up  and  down  the  various  irregularities  that  we 
find  in  the  river.  When  the  water  comes  down  charged  with  deposits  I  think  there 
wens  deep  holes  that  were  filled  up,  but  not  the  whole  bed  of  the  river. 

Q.  To  what  extent  on  Bc'ar  River  have  farms  been  destroyed  and  injaredf — A.  Mr. 
ley's  and  Mr.  Brewer's  farms  have  both  been  destroyed.  Their  lands  were  very  well 
•altivated,  bat  the  debris  has  come  on  them  s^)  that  tht-y  do  not  find  it  very  profitable  to 
him  their  lands  now. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  persons  similarlv  situated  t — ^A.  I  believe  at  the  point  above 
it  is  shoot  the  same  way.  The  quicksand  is  so  great  there  that  they  can  only  raise 
^tatoes,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  grown  up  in  willows.  There  is  no  fertilizer 
m  qaieksand.    Generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that  the  area  of  spread  has  not  in- 


Q.  How  far  from  the  month  of  Bear  River,  do  you  reside  f — A.  Where  my  residence 
is  sitoated  is  about  four  miles  from  the  river ;  my  land  is  next  to  the  month  of  Bear 
River. 

Q.  How  far  from  Bear  River  do  yon  reside  T — A.  I  live  about  four  miles  from  Bear 
Siver ;  that  is  my  residence.    My  land  goes  to  the  month  of  Bear  River. 

Q.  Two  years  ago  was  there  not  a  greater  water  plain  over  ypur  section  than  yon 
ever  knew  before  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not,  because  the  amount  of  water  that  broke 
oot  was  not  aa  much  as  when  I  had  no  levees.  In  1862  the  Coon  Creek  and  the  waters 
of  the  Sacramento  came  up  next  to  my  house,  but  since  levees  were  built  up  of 
coarse  the  volnme  of  water  cannot  flow  in  them  that  could  in  the  early  days ;  so  that 
I  elaiffl  the  flood  land  plain  has  not  been  much  extended. 

Q.  Do  yon  bnild  the  levees  yearly  f — A.  Every  year.  We  build  the  levees  in  this 
vay:  Whenever  we  find  them  trying  to  hold  the  river  on  both  sides  we  build  our  side 
bigher.  We  built  the  levees  on  our  side  first.  In  trying  to  control  the  streams  to  do 
it  jou  must  level  off  the  easements  of  the  river;  so  in  that  way  we  have  to  raise  the 
lerecs,  And  the  loss  to  the  river  comes  too  in  this  way.  We  have  lost  in  the  depth, 
Vol  gained  in  the  fall,  and  have  a  rapider  current.  I  will  explain  here  why  there  has 
to  be  higher  levees  and  why  the  levees  are  broken.  The  water  coaiing  from  the  foot- 
bShnonnd  the  bends  of  the  river  surges  strongly  no  against  tho  banks  of  the  levees. 
IbseMneqaence  is  the  levees  are  too  weak  and  break.  You  can  see  that  over  here  at 
Tabs  (Sty. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  live  before  yon  came  here  f — A.  I  lived  on  the  Mississippi  River  to 
MBW  SKtent  before  I  came  here.  But  I  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  making  the 
leTvsi  there.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  levee  system  there. 

Q.  Too  said  that  you  had  land  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River,  and  yon  had  land  between 
Bear  and  Feather  Rivers,  outside  the  levees  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  160  acres,  lying 
between  the  levee  and  Bear  River. 

Q.  Do  von  notice  any  i)erceptible  fiUine  from  year  to  year  on  that  land  f — A.  On  the 
land  itnif,  yes,  sir.  On  a  portion  of  land  that  was  thrown  out  by  the  levees  into  the 
vatcr  there  was  a  hollow  1  exneot  about  dOO  feet  and  that  hoUoi?-  is  filled  up  now. 
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Q.  In  general,  are  the  areas  of  lands  that  lie  between  the  riven  and  levees  Ming 
np  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  almost  already  are  filled  np,  nearly  all  that  it  ever  will ;  when 
the  water  stood  10  feet  before,  now  it  oannot  stand  oyer  2  feet,  so  tliat  we  have  mad 
now  instead  of  water. 

Q.  And  is  all  the  land  along  the  Bear  River  between  the  foot-hills  and  its  moatb— 
the  bottom  land — is  it  now  in  the  hands  of  private  individaals  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
it  is  now  as  far  as  I  know ;  I  don't  know  of  any  government  land  except  that  among 
the  foot-hills ;  there  may  oe  some  railroad  lands.  Whatever  effect  this  a£bris  is  having, 
it  is  on  private  land. 


Testimony  of  Charles  H.  Chawberlain,  receiver  of  public  moneys,  San  FrandsoOf  Ca2.,  reloitrr 
to  public  lands  f  irrigation,  pastoral  lands,  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  private  entry,  loMi 
laws,  agricultural  lands,  Hmher  lands,  unsurveyed  lands,  contests,  cancellaUons,  reiordif 
framing  of  notice,  timber  unsold,  timber  laws,  title,  age  of  timber  land,  mineral  lands,  de- 
claratory statements,  claims. 

Charles  H.  Cuambelain  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  6, 1879,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  San  Francisco  since  September  6, 1866. 

I  should  say  that  perhaps  one-third  of  the  lands  in  this  district  yet  remain  unsold. 
There  is  very  little  mineral  land  in  this  district.  Most  of  the  remaining  ansold  Isnd 
is  grazing  and  timber  land.  The  sonthem  portion  of  this  district  and  all  south  of  tb« 
bay  that  remains  unsold,  reaching  down  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  within  six  miles  of  thii 
city,  is  gazing  land.  There  may  be  spots  that  can  be  cultivated,  but  principally  they 
are  grazmg  lands. 

Question.  If  there  are  spots  cultivatablCi  can  it  be  done  without  irrigation  f — Answer. 
From  here  down  to  Santa  Barbara  there  cannot  be  much  irrigation ;  there  are  no  streams 
that  amount  to  anything,  except  in  the  valleys  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district  right 
along  the  water-courses ;  there  may  be  a  little  saline  land  that  can  be  irrigated,  but  there 
are  row  streams  on  the  slope  toward  the  ocean ;  very  little  of  the  land  in  this  district 
can  be  irrigated.    The  San  Juan  district  does  not  come  within  my  Jurisdiction.        ' 

Q.  State,  in  a  general  way,  the  area  of  this  land  district. — A.  It  takes  a  southward 
line  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara ;  takes  in  a  portion  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  all  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  all  of  Monterey,  and  all  of  San  Bunaventnra.  It 
runs  from  the  line  of  Humboldt  to  the  southern  portion  of  San  Bernardino  wid  taket 
to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Diablo  Range  on  the  east. 

Q.  In  that  range  you  stated  that  the  agricultural  lands  remaining  unsold  are  almost 
entirelv  pastoral  in  character. — ^A.  Very  generally  pastoral  in  character.  There  are 
spots  that  can  be  cultivated,  but  most  of  them  are  srazing  lands.  They  g;raze  both 
sheep  and  cattle.  They  generally  calculate  that  it  wiu  take  one  acre  to  one  sheep  and 
three  acres  to  one  steer.  That  is  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  where  they  have  plenty 
of  rain.  Our  average  rainfall  here  is  nineteen  inches,  and  is  more  as  yoa  go  north. 
South  of  San  Francisco,  taking  a  good  season,  it  would  be  about  as  it  is  north.  It 
grows  bunch  grass,  and  bunch  grass  grows  firom  the  roots ;  other  grasses  grow  from  the 
seeds.  If  the  bunch  grass  dies  out  the  alfillaree  grass  comes  up.  When  one  grass  dies 
another  comes  in  next  vear.  The  grasses  naturally  reproduce  themselves.  The  ground 
seems  to  seed  itself ;  tnat  is,  where  it  comes  from  the  seed  alone.  Then  we  have  wild 
oats  in  spots,  but  it  is  mostly  on  the  coast.  These  unsold  public  lands  are  very  thotoagfal  j 
used  for  stock. 

Q.  Under  what  law  can  title  now  be  acquired  to  them  f — A.  Under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  law.  There  was  some  considerable  amount  that  was  put  up  at  public 
sale  some  years  ago.    They  cannot  afford  to  pay  very  high  for  these  lands. 

Q.  Are  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  applicable  to  the  sale  of  these  lands  !— 
A.  Yes ;  though  I  would  increase  the  amount  that  could  be  taken.  I  would  allow  them 
to  take  640  acres,  so  that  a  man  could  support  himself  and  family.  I  would  require 
the  land  to  be  put  to  such  use  as  it  was  fit  for.  This  would  require  a  slight  change  in 
the  law.  I  would  make  a  pastoral  homestead  law ;  that  is,  a  residence  on  the  laod,  with 
pastoral  features. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  allowing  the  land  to  be  purchased  in  different 
sized  tracts,  as  purchasers  might  desire  to  take  it  in  f — ^A.  The  trouble  is  they  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  It  throws  the  whole  land  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  who  would  keep  out  population. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  general  result  in  this  land  district  f — A.  I  think  thia  wonld  be 
true  in  the  southern  portion.  A  whole  township  has  been  bought  np  there  by  one  or  t  we 
individuals,  and  this  township  I  think  is  still  held  by  the  same  individuals.  Another 
trouble  that  appeared  in  their  system  was  that  thev  bought  up  right  along  the  streams : 
they  controlled  all  the  water  by  that  means  and  thus  controlled  all  the  oonntrv  beck 
of  them.  By  and  by  thev  found  that  there  was  danger  of  men  going  back  ot  them 
and  buying  up  the  land  along  the  river,  above  their  possessions,  and  then  they  bonghfe 
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up  both  the  water  and  the  land.    There  should  be  Bome  proyision  by  whioh  they  would 

he  oompelled  to  confine  themselves  to  one  section,  and  there  should  be  some  such  pro- 

rifioa  precedent  to  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Up  north  it  does  not  make 
3DJ  dinerence,  because  there  there  is  plenty  of  water.  The  land  should  be  surveyed 
in  socordance  with  the  character  of  the  water,  so  as  to  give  each  lot  a  certain  amount 
o!  water.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done  now  because  it  is  rather  late.  If  that  had 
heen  done  at  an  early  date  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  oountry.  From  my  own 
ksowledge  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  practicable  to  do  this  now.  i  think  it  can  be 
<]ooe  in  some  parte  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  streams  where  the  United  States  has  not  sold  the  land  f — 
A.  There  are  streams  on  the  map,  but  whether  there  is  water  in  them  or  not  I  cannot 
tell  yoQ  now.  That  portion  of  the  district  is  driest.  The  surveys  were  made  in  early 
dsya  along  the  streams.  The  land  alonff  the  streams  was  taken  up  and  the  back  coun- 
try was  left ;  and  now  yon  cannot  tell  fiom  the  maps  whether  there  is  water  in  these 
Btteams  or  not. 

Q.  Ton  object  to  the  system  of  private  entry  because  it  tends  to  create  monopolies  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law,  how  much  land  can  a  man  get  f — ^A.  He  can  take  up  320 
acres  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  and  he  can  buy  from  others.  If  they 
could  raise  timlwr,  through  the  timber-culture  act  they  could  have  another  160  acres. 
The  desot-land  act  does  not  amount  to  much  here ;  if  it  did,  that  would  be  640  acres 
more. 

Q.  Do  they  require  ex-parie  evidence  f— A.  They  require  them  to  show  the  character 
of  the  land  before  they  can  locate  it  here. 

Q.  It  is  done  by  ex-parie  evidence,  is  it  not  T— A.  They  never  attempted  it  but  two 
or  three  times  in  this  district. 

Q.  If  a  man  offered  you  his  application  and  showed  you  the  evidence,  would  you  not 
bf  obliged  to  take  itt— A.  If  they  made  prtma-/aote  evidence  I  suppose  I  would. 

Q.  He  con  eome  in  and  get  it  under  that  ex-parte  showing,  can  he  not  T — A.  I  sup- 
poee  he  can,  subject  to  having  it  set  aside  by  the  courts. 

Q.  Has  there  CTer  been  an  mstance  where  a  man  showed  you  the  proofs  established 
by  law  and  yon  have  objected  to  it? — ^A.  There  have  been  such  cases.  We  have  never 
liad  bat  one  or  two  such  cases.  I  should  refer  the  matter  to  the  department.  We 
ivfase  them  if  we  know  from  the  charaeter  of  the  country  that  it  could  not  be  culti- 
▼ited. 

Q.  If  I  understknd  you,  a  man  can  take  up  320  acres  of  land  under  the  homestead 
md  pre-emption  acte,  and  it  is  possible  for  him  to  file  on  160  acres  more,  and  it  is  pos- 
eible  for  him  to  buy  640  acres  under  the  desert-land  act.  He  might  have,  say,  some- 
thing more  than  1,000  acres  f—A.  Yes,  provided  he  can  find  land  suitable  that  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  theee  laws.  He  oonld  not  always  get  a  desert-land  loca- 
tion akognde  of  his  homestead. 

Q.  Un&r  the  law  he  comes  with  his  ex-parte  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  land 
tod  pays  yon  25  oente  an  acre ;  you  have  only  an  arbitrary  power  to  refuse  that  man 
his  application  f — A.  Tee ;  that  is  true.  It  can  be  set  aside  afterward.  That  has  never 
been  attemnted. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  is  there  any  hinderance  to  any  man's  taking  any  amount  of 
Uad  with  additional  homesteads  f — ^A.  None  but  the  price  we  chai^ge  for  them.  I 
don't  think  they  can  afford  to  locate  these  common  grazing  lands.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  cost ;  they  wiU  be  paying  too  hiffh  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  merely  grazing 
parposesL  They  could  aftbrd  to  use  the  ^wsert  lands  for  that  purpose  and  pay  &  cents 
an  aere  for  them  and  hold  them  for  three  years  and  get  the  nse  of  them  for  the  25  cents. 
It  18  simply  a  question  of  a  man's  means  and  wheuier  it  wiU  pay  him  as  to  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  land  he  would  get. 

Q.  Und^  this  present  law  that  restricts  the  claimant  td  160  acres  they  in  fact  allow 
o!  a  system  of  monopolies  or  taking  up  a  much  larger  amount  f — ^A.  Well,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  he  can  take  160  acres  of  pre-emption  and  homestead  160  acres ;  that  is  no 
«TMioii.  He  can  take  up  timber-culture  homestead,  and  if  he  really  cultivates  the 
tisDber  he  has  benefited  the  oountry. 
^-  Under  the  mlines  on  the  homestead  and  existing  laws  can  they  take  up  any 

>iBoant  of  additional  umd  f — A.  TTnder  the  laws  they  can. 
^'  What  objection  is  there  to  passine  a  law  that  would  enable  a  man  to  take  this 

l«8t  aaoont  of  land  at  once  f    Would  not  that  be  less  expensive  to  the  people  f — A. 

Tes;  that  is  what  I  say.    I  would  give  him  640  acres  of  these  Idnds  through  his  pre- 

^niptiaB  or  homestead— that  is  of  these  grazing  lands — and  change  the  law  so  that  by 

k^^^g  herds  it  will  comply  with  the  law  as  much  as  by  agriculture.  Then  you 
■nnt  ^e  tiiem  an  additional  160  acres  if  thev  would  cultivate  the  timber  on  it. 

Q.  Betoraingto  the  strictly  agricultural  lands,  do  you  see  any  need  of  keeping  both 
the  pie-euiption  and  homestead  laws  in  force  f— A.  No,  I  do  not.  They  could  give 
'^^''^  thenght  to  pay  for  it  and  let  their  rights  run  back  to  the  date  of  settlement* 
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There  would  be  no  neceesity  to  keep  tliem  both  in  force ;  that  will  cover  the  whole 
thing. 

Q>  Can  yon  state  in  this  connection  what  has  been  the  proportion  of  pre-emption 
filings  proved  up  f — A.  A  little  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  filings  made  have  ben 
proved  up.  Down  in  the  southern  country  there  has  been  a  g^eat  many  filings  made 
and  allowed  to  run  out.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  where  a  man  never  paid  for 
them.  The  sheep  men  who  have  their  herds  file  upon  these  lands  so  as  to  keep  control 
of  the  landy  and -then  when  the  time  runs  out  they  have  another  man  file  on  it.  I 
think  that  is  a  common  practice.  I  know  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  but  verj 
few  filings  are  proved  up.  Persons  living  in  the  sonthem  part  desire  to  pre<$erve  their 
ranges  for  their  herds,  and  file  a  declaratory  statenient  in  order  to  maintain  their  con- 
trol over  the  land.  When  that  filing  expires  somebody  else  takes  it.  There  are  soioe 
sections  where  there  must  have  been  fifteen  different  filings  made  upon  one  section. 
It  is  simply  done  by  the  proprietor  of  sheep  herds  for  the  purpose  of  uaiotainiog 
fiufficient  land  to  enpi)ort  his  herds  upon  and  keep  other  i^ople  otf.  They  especially 
file  upon  the  water.  They  have  a  shanty  there  for  their  sheep-herder.  A  stranger 
comes  here  and  looks  upon  our  books  and  finds  that  section  filed  on,  and  there  is  io 
reality  a  man  there,  and  upon  the  face  of  it  it  is  a  legal  claim.  The  government  givei 
a  receipt  for  the  filing,  but  it  will  not  prevent  another  man  from  settling  there  and 
fighting  it  out. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  a  homestead  application  instead  of  a  pre-emption  filing,  what  would 
be  the  situation  then  T — A.  It  woald  have  to  be  canceled.  Nobody  else  oould  file  od 
it.  Under  the  pre-emption  law  it  is  a  mere  notice  for  him  to  do  something,  but  under 
the  homestead  law  it  is  an  entry.  In  one  caae  it  is  a  filing,  in  the  other  caae  it  is  so 
entry.  This  filing  can  be  done  under  the  homestead  application  as  well  an  the  pre- 
emption, but  nnder  the  homestead  application  it  costs  too  much.  It  costs  $16  under 
the  homestead  act  j  under  the  pre-emption  act  it  costs  (3,  a  difference  of  $13.  That 
will  hardly  stand  in  the  way,  but  it  is  very  cumbersome.  He  has  to  come  to  the  offi- 
cer, and  it  gives  him  too  much  trouble.  I  don't  think  the  homestead  right  is  mooh 
resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  control  of  their  land. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  pasturage-land  entry  under  this  dummy  system,  is  the  dummy 
system  resorted  to  to  maintain  control  of  the  timber  lands f — A.  No;  I  don't  thick  it 
is  used  to  hold  the  timber  lands,  although  it  may  have  been  used  to  acquire  title  to 
them.  I  think  that  probably  mill  companies  sometimes  employ  men  to  file  on  the  land 
and  enter  it.    Of  course  they  commit  perjury  by  doing  so. 

Q.  Then  you  have  reason  to  believe,  from  your  experience,  that  entries  under  the 
pre-emption  laws  have  often  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  parties  other  tluin  he  who 
makes  the  entry  f — ^A.  Yes ;  from  what  I  can  see  I  should  conclude  they  have  been  so 
made.  Of  course,  men  say  they  have  entered  for  other  men,  but  they  are  never  wiU> 
ing  to  face  the  music. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  these  lands  thus  taken  up  were  afterward  held  br  s 
number  of  difierent  claimants,  or  do  they  immediately  pass  into  other  ownership r— 
A.  I  have  never  been  over  these  lands,  and  do  not  know  exactly ;  but  I  think  that  a 
man  who  takes  the  timber  land  intends  to  sell  it  immediately  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  sometimes  use  it.    They  sometimes  work  the  timber  up  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  unsurveyed  lands  f — A.  They  violate  the  law  in  that 

.  they  cut  the  timber  off  for  sale.    The  trouble  is  you  cannot  get  the  courts  to  punish 

a  man  for  cutting  the  timber.    The  only  man  we  ever  punished  was  a  Justice  of  ths 

peace  named  Gilroy.    He  aclvised  men  to  cut  the  timber,  and  cut  it  himself.     We  had 

him  arrested  and  the  court  fined  him  $15. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  like  these,  where  men  enea^ed  in  lumber  and  timber  ente^ 
prises  have  their  emp1oy6s  file  upon  the  land  and  hold  it  long  enough  to  cut  the  timber 
off  and  then  abandon  it  t — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  oases. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  record  claim  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  is  filed  ta 
your  office  and  the  question  of  abandonment  is  afterward  raised,  what  steps  are  neces- 
sary afterward  to  have  that  abandonment  established? — A.  The  department  havs 
rules  about  that.  A  man  has  to  make  affidavit  that  it  has  been  abandoned  over  six 
months.    Then  he  will  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  investigation. 

Q.  The  expense  of  the  investigation  is  upon  the  party  who  makes  the  affidavit  f-— 
A.  Yes;  the  applicant  has  to  pay  the  cost.  We  hold  the  investigation,  and  if  we 
reach  a  conclusion  that  the  homestead  has  been  abandoned,  we  send  the  tcMsUmony  as 
to  Washington ;  and  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  proof,  they  cancel  the  entry  ana 
send  the  case  back  here.  If  the  man  who  abandons  the  land  make  a  declaration  of 
forfeiture,  we  have  no  control  in  such  case ;  it  rests  altogether  with  the  department^ 
just  as  in  other  cases.  Until  the  cancellation  is  declared  made  by  the  department  ws 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  at.  all,  not  until  we  arc  notified  by  the  siovemmeDk 

Q.  Under  that  system  do  parties  who  make  application  and  deposits  of  money  gel 
the  benefit  of  itf — A-  Often  they  do,  but  sometimes  they  do  not.  i  think  there  should 
be  an  amendment  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  occasion  to  observe  what  proportion  of  original  applioa* 
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1  - 10,  and  have  been  here  ever  since  most  of  the 
(  ounty  much  until  1865,  and  in  1867  we  made  an 

•  a  committee  appointed  to  make  services  and  est!- 

•  ninmitteeof  one  to  attend  to  this  matter  especially, 
tcuded  the  building  of  the  first  levee.  It  was  from 
lie  of  Feather  River,  to  keep  off  the  slough.    About 

what  we  supposed  to  be  an  enormous  pile  of  dirt 

.*way.    We  tnen  got  a  law  passed  by  which  we  could 

.  "o  district  No.  1.    This  distnct  contained  about  sixty 

)  levee.    Our  law  would  permit  only  2  per  cent,  tax  to 
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file  in  time.  It  simply  illastrates  that  parties  who  are  on  the  groiind.Gan  keep 
parties  ofi;*  this  land.  The  person  on  the  gronnd  has  f^reat  advantage  over  those  at 
a  distance  Y — A.  Tes,  except  that  the  other  nas  three  months  to  file  on  it. 

Q.  And  should  there  not  he  some  modification  of  the  law  presoribing  the  framing  of 
notice  Y — A.  I  think  there  should  be  some  provision  by  which  (as  it  was  some  time 
ago)  the  surveyor-genera]  should  publish  a  notice  that  on  such  a  day  he  should  pat 
in  such  and  such  a  range.    But  the  publication  notice  would  not  do  it  all. 

Q.  Would  it  not  do  to  have  the  register  and  receiver,  when  application  was  filed, 
to  publish  a  notice  in  the  paper  nearest  to  the  township  letting  the  time  of  the 
pre-emptor  run  from  the  date  of  that  publication  f — A.  I  think  our  way  is^boot  u 
well  as  another.  We  send  to  the  nearest  post-offlce  and  have  the  notice  stuck  ap 
there,  and  unless  the  postmaster  has  some  interest  to  prevent  it  from  being  stuck 
up  that  would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any. 

Q.  Would  Dot  the  whole  thing  be  sim]^lified  in  the  form  I  suggest  by  authoriziog 
the  register  and  receiver  to  publish  it  m  the  newspaper  nearest  to  the  landf—A. 
Tes,  but  it  would  not  reach  in  all  cases.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  newspapers  pub- 
lished. In  the  district  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  reaches  away  back  to  the  mount- 
ains, there  is  no  paper  published. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  timber  in  this  district  remain  unsold  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 
It  is  chiefly  redwood,  and  there  is  some  oak.  It  is  only  used  for  fires,  but  the  bark 
is  used  for  tanning.  That  is  the  great  trouble ;  they  cut  the  timber  off  for  the  sake 
of  the  bark  for  tanning  purposes.  The  land  in  that  vicinity  is  mostly  in  private 
ownership,  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  depredation. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  does  the  present  timber  law  work  beneficially  or  not  f — A. 
It  does  not.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  one  way  or  another.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  more  than  three  or  four  applications  in  this  district,  though 
there  is  so  much  timber  cut.  Where  it  is  accessible  from  the  coast  the  timber  bss 
been  pretty  well  taken  out ;  back  from  the  coast,  where  it  requires  considerable  ont- 
lay  01  capital,  there  is  a  great  deal  left.  There  is  pine  and  spruce  timber.  Where 
they  cut  oft'  the  redwood  the  spruce  and  pine  sprung  up.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  timber  taken  off  the  government  lands  on  that  coast.  You  cannot  tell  much 
about  it.  Nobody  ever  complains  unless  they  have  an  ax  to  grind.  Yon  canuot 
get  a  man  for  $3  a  day  to  hunt  up  timber  depredations. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  timber  laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  executed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land  ofiSces  tl^an  by  any  body  of  agents  here  T — ^A.  The 
land  officers  themselves  cannot  leave  the  office.  The  care  and  chai^  of  the  timber 
land  would  be  better  subserved  by  the  district  land  offices  than  by  anyl)ody  else. 

Q.  Under  what  forms  do  they  get  title  to  the  timber  f — A.  They  used  to  get  it  by 
State  selections ;  most  of  the  large  companies  sot  it  thus,  but  this  is  stopped  now. 
That  is  the  way  it  used  to  be.  There  is  but  little  buying  of  the  timber  land  at  present 
So  for  as  they  have  taken  the  timber  it  has  been  by  State  selections  and  additional 
homestead ;  so  that,  while  there  is  a  timber  law,  the  timber  is  disposed  of  under  other 
laws  and  the  timber  law  is  not  operative.  Persons  up  in  the  mountains  out  and  sell 
the  timber. 

Q.  How  do  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  as  to  taking  it  on  mineral  lands  for 
domestic,  mining,  and  agricultural  purposes  operate  f — A.  I  guess  it  is  a  free  license  to 
take  all  the  timber  there  is  there. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  subterranean  rights  reserved  from  the  surface  rights  T  Would 
you  sell  a  man  the  timber,  reserving  the  land  to  the  government  f — ^A.  I  would  give  a 
man  the  timber  from  his  land.  I  would  make  no  distinction.  I  would  snbjeot  the 
mineral  lands  to  the  same  laws  that  I  did  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  same  tracts. 

Q.  Would  you  sell  the  fee  to  the  timber  land  and  make  no  provision  for  the  timber 
for  the  future  f — A.  No ;  I  would  compel  them  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  their  land 
in  growing  timber.    I  would  only  allow  them  to  cut  certain  si  sea  trees. 

Q.  Suppose  you  sold  the  standing  timber  in  alternate  blocks,  and  reserved  in  each 
alternate  block  the  fee  of  the  land  to  the  government  f — A.  You  misunderstand  me. 
I  mean  that  I  would  let  them  buy  it  all,  but  they  should  be  regulated  and  compelled 
to  keep  certain  portions  of  it  in  g^wing  timber. 

Q.  If  you  sell  a  man  a  tract  of  640  acres  of  land  and  undertake  to  put  a  condition  to 
the  title,  would  that  amount  to  anything  as  a  question  of  law  f — ^A.  That  mi^^t  be ;  I 
do  not  know  how  the  courts  would  hold  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  general  policy  against  forfeiture  of  title! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  is; 
but  I  believe  that  Congress  coulS  make  a  law  by  which  they  would  forfeit  the  title  if 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  natural  morality  of  this  section  is  such  that  they  would 
prefer  to  steal  rather  than  to  use  their  own  timber  f — A.  Human  nature  is  about  Uie  same 
everywhere. 

Q.  Is  human  nature  such  that  when  a  man  possesses  a  thing  he  wants  to  go  and 
steal  his  neighbor's  f—A.  They  don't  look  upon  it  as  thieving. 

Q.  Now,  they  practically  cannot  get  it,  and  they  must  have  it.    Is  that  the  easet^ 
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A,  Tee,  sir.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  they  take  it.  Many  men  who  take  timher 
BOW  go  and  cnt  it  withoat  an^  intention  of  making  the  land  from  which  they  cat  it 
their  homes;  but  there  ia  an  inducement  that  lea£  them  to  enter  the  land  and  cnt 
the  timber.  The  man  who  cuts  the  tree  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  interest 
of  the  community. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  this  timber  land  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever 
counted  the  rings  on  the  trees.  They  average  eighteen  hundred  years.  Itodwood 
fpriiiA  up  very  quickly. 

Q.  Suppose  we  have  a  law  passed  by  which  the  timber  land  can  be  sold  in  quantities 
to  suit  purchasers  for  boildinff  purposes,  &c.  Frequently  the  timber  lands  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  are  mineral  lands.  Now,  whut  will  be  the  effect  on  discovery  and  prospect- 
ing for  mineral  if  title  to  the  land  passes  from  the  government  to  individuals  as  tim- 
ber land  7  For  instance,  suppose  I  could  buy  640  acres  of  timber  land  <i8  timber  land ; 
bat  that  land  is  also  mineral ;  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  discovery  of  min- 
eral f— A.  If  it  was  in  .the  mineral  region  I  would  confine  the  entry  to  160  acres. 

Q.  Weald  you  sell  the  surface  rights  and  reserve  the  subterranean  rights  f — ^A.  If  it 
was  mineral  land  I  should  sell  the  timber  (because  if  you  do  not  the  government  gets 
nothing  for  it)  and  reserve  the  subterranean  rights. 

Q.  Sappoae  the  land  is  mineral  and  timber  land  both . — ^A.  If  you  reserve  it  at  all,  I 
woold  sell  the  timber  and  reserve  the  mineral  land. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  to  sell  the  title  to  the  surface  of  the  land  for  agricultural  and 
timber  purposes  and  reserve  the  subterranean  rights? — ^A.  We  sell  land  now  and  the 
title  goes  to  the  people ;  but  if  there  is  mineral  mscovered,  the  government  can  claim 
the  tUle  to  it. 

From  what  I  can  learn  about  the  redwood,  it  sends  up  twelve  to  twenty  sprouts. 
If  they  would  take  pains  to  cnt  those  sprouts  out  and  leave  from  one  to  three,  the 
timber  would  grow  very  rapidly. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  a  man  should  have  the  right  to  make  as  many  declaratory  state- 
ments as  he  pleases  f — ^A.  No ;  because  then  a  man  would  have  an  opportunity  to  file 
on  the  whole  country.  A  man  fails  to  make  his  improvements;  he  cannot  hold  the 
property ;  another  man  comes  alonff  and  buys  him  out.  Then,  under  your  theory,  he 
vould  Jump  another  claim  and  make  other  slight  improvements,  and  ^11  it. 

Q.  Wliy  not  allow  a  man  to  do  that  f — ^A.  The  law  says  that  no  man  shall  file  under 
this  section  more  than  once.  If  he  had  used  up  his  homestead  pre-emption  right  prior 
to  the  act  of  1873,  he  would  have  the  privilege  again;  because  the  statute  says,  since 
the  passage  of  that  act. 

Q.  Sappoae  a  man  does  not  prove  his  title  and  moves  off  from  and  seUs  the  land  to 
some  other  party,  and  goes  off  somewhere  else  and  again  files  on  a  piece  of  land,  why 
ihoold  he  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  second  claim  t— A.  Why  should  he  have  the 
privilege  of  ^yine  up  land  two  or  three  times  f 

Q.  iMes  it  do  Uie  government  any  harm  t— A.  No ;  but  it  is  a  mere  speculation. 

Q.  Still,  would  it  not  be  a  speculation  beneficial  to  the  ffovemment,  to  the  countrv; 
does  it  not  make  a  home  for  some  other  person  f — A.  Well,  yes,  if  he  has  improved  tne 
land  at  idl :  but  the  other  man  has  to  pay  him  for  his  improvements. 

Q.  WoaJd  not  the  actual  fact  be  t^at  the  man  oomine  there  has  the  benefit  of  the 
laadf^A.  Tea ;  the  old  law- in  1853  provided  that  anybody  who  had  had  the  benefit  of 
the  pre-emption  in  any  other  State  should  not  be  prevented  from  filing  on  lands  in 
tUsStete. 


Testimony  of  8.  B,  ChandUr,  Tuba  City,  Cat. 

Marysville,  October  28, 1879. 

8.  R.  Chakdubs,  of  Tuba  City,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  eame  to  this  place  in  October,  1849,  and  have  been  here  ever  since  most  of  the 
time.  We  did  not  suffer  in  Sutter  County  much  until  1865,  and  in  1867  we  made  an 
(4ort  to  build  a  levee.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  make  services  and  esti- 
Qitei,  and  I  was  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  one  to  attend  to  this  matter  especiaUy, 
nd  I  oiade  estimates  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  first  levee.  It  was  from 
^«la  City  north  to  the  opposite  side  of  Feather  River,  to  keep  off  the  slouch.  About 
Chiiitmas  the  water  came,  and  what  we  supposed  to  be  an  enormous  pile  of  dirt 
tfae  vater  ran  over  and  washed  away.  We  then  got  a  law  passed  by  which  we  could 
form  a  district  known  as  the  levee  district  No.  1.  This  district  contained  about  sixty 
Mm  of  land.  We  proceeded  to  levee.  Our  law  would  permit  only  2  per  cent,  tax  to 
Itt  levied  on  all  of  tne  property  in  the  district.  We  did  not  come  quite  up  to  that. 
We  worked  at  first  on  tne  2  per  cent,  tax,  but  that  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
We  afterwaid  got  the  law  cmanged,  allowing  the  commission  Just  what  taxes  they 
needed.  LMt^ear  we  levied  a  tax  of  3  per  oent.  for  leveeing  purposes,  and  expended 
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alL  This  season  we  have  levied  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  and  are  again  building  onr  leveei, 
but  it  is  very  likely  they  will  break  again  from  the  fact  that  the  water  Jnst  above  tht 
mouth  of  the  Yuba  Biver  at  low  tide  is  at  least  twelve  feet  higher  than  it  was  ivhea 
I  first  came  hero  in  1850.  A  keel  of  a  boat  would  he  twelve  feet  higher  now  than  it 
would  have  been  in  1850.  In  consequence  of  this  the  water  stands  so  high  that,  wen 
it  not  for  our  leveos,  the  water  to-day  would  be  running  waste  over  some  of  the  mosk 
valuable  laud. 

Q.  What  amount  of  land  is  exposed  in  this  manner f — ^A.  About  six  thousand  acra 
in  levee  district  No.  I,  every  acre  of  which  would  be  destroyed  if  the  water  came  over 
the  levees,  and  there  is  two  or  three  times  as  much,  which  is  equally  valuable,  liable 
to  be  destroyed  in  iho  same  manner  just  in  that  neighborhood.  Taking  it  all,  there 
would  be  150,000  acres  which  would  be  destroyed  to-day  were  it  not  for  our  leveea 
The  tax  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  on  every  article  of  property  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  land  between  the  Yuba  and  the  flooded  lands  to  the 
east,  spreading  from  the  Yuba  to  the  Bear  River  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
acres,  but  it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  levees  they  would  be 
destroyed.    Much  of  it  is  already  destroyed. 

Q.  How  much  land  would  be  destroyed  if  the  levees  break  f — ^A.  An  area,  say,  of  ten  or 
fifteen  million  acres.  It  is  not  destroyed  yet,  but  it  has  only  been  saved  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  lar^e  sums  of  money.  It  has  probably  cost  as  much  money  as  the  land  woiiM 
sell  for  to-day  to  save  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  body  of  swamp  land  west  of  Feather  River.  How  far  back  is  it 
from  the  river  before  yon  reach  that  swamp  land  f — A.  Well,  from  six  to  eight  milea 
The  laud  descends  gradually  toward  Feather  River  west  until  it  reaches  what  is  termed 
the  tule  or  swamp  land. 

Q.  What  is  the  area  of  that  tule  land?— A.  That  is  perhaps  100,000  acres.  I  do 
not  know  exactly.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  it  in  the  levee  district  No.  5—95,000 
acres  of  it,  and  there  is  some  other  besides  that,  which  would  make  it  about  100,000 
acres  in  all.  This  tule  land  and  the  lands  bordering  on  them  is  only  for  haying. 
Much  of  it  is  valuable  for  grazing,  and  then  again  mucn  of  it  is  not  valuable  for  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  next  river  below  the  Beart — A.  American  River. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  American  River  t— A. 
When  you  have  the  history  of  the  Bear  River  you  have  the  history  of  the  American 
River. 

Q.  Is  the  area  destroyed  as  large  on  the  American  as  on  the  Bear  River  f — ^A.  The 
property  there  was  not  so  much  flooded  as  on  the  other  rivers. 

Q.  Has  there  been  as  much  mining? — ^A.  There  has  been  alaree  amount  of  miniog, 
and  the  land  is  badly  injured  and  wonld  all  have  been  destroyecT  but  for  the  levees. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  river  south  f — A.  There  are  threeorfonr  little  rivers.  I  am  not 
well  acquainted  with  that  region.  I  have  been  from  tho  country  and  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with  it  The  history  of  one  of.  these  rivers  is  the  history  of  all  of  the 
rivers  where  there  has  been  hydraulic  mining.  There  has  not  been  so  much  hydraolte 
mining  on  those  rivers  as  on  this,  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Yuba  and  Uie 
dammmg  of  Feather  River.  There  are  some  very  valuable  farms  on  the  Taba  side  of 
Feather  River  that  were  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  orchards  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Briggs  orchard)  that  we  had,  and  they  are  all  gone. 

We  have  used,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  our  lands,  large  sums  of  money  and  for  the 
mining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  If  it  continues  three  or  four  years  longer 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  oven  with  an  assessment  of  a  hundred  per  cent.,  to  save  them. 
That  is  my  conviction,  having  studied  the  matter  as  thoroughly  aa  any  other  man.  I 
wrote  the  first  law  in  which  we  attempted  to  levy  a  tax  and  the  revised  law.  I  have 
paid  especial  attention  to  it  for  the  last  twelve  years,  almost  to  the  exoloaion  of  other 
Dusinees. 


Testimony  of  (xalen  Clark f  Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa  County ,  Ca^forma, 

YOSEMITB  Vallbt,  Cal.,  December  7, 1879. 

1.  In  reply  to  a  few  of  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  CommisaioD,  1 
will  state  that  my  name  is  Galen  Clark.  I  reside  now  in  Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa 
County,  California. 

I  am  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mari- 
posa Big  Tree  gUints,  and  am  the  guardian  appoint^  by  the  board  of  commissionen 
to  look  after  the  local  interests  of  these  public  grants. 

2.  I  have  lived  in  California  26  years,  and  in  Mariposa  County  25  years. 

3.  I  settled  on  public  land  in  Mariposa  County,  township  5  8.,  R.  21  £.,  Moots 
Diablo  meridian*  in  March.  1857. 
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In  1871 1,  with  three  others  in  the  townsbip,  deposited  money  with  the  United  States 
foirejor^neral  in  San  Francisco  to  pay  for  seotionizing  said  township. 

Id  Janiiaiy,  1875,  the  surveyor  appointed  to  survey  this  township  had  not  yet  filed  his 
plat  of  the  survey  in  the  land  office  at  Stockton,  and  the  land  not  yet  hein^  subject 
to  pre-emption,  I  sold  my  daim  and  interest  in  my  improvements  to  other  parties,  haT- 
ing  pat  120,000  worth  of  improvements  upon  it. 

I  have  never  sought  to  acquire  title  to  any  other  public  land  since,  and  still  hold  my 
certificate  of  deposit,  and  also  one  issued  to  my  son  at  the  same  time,  who  died  before 
the  completion  of  the  survey. 

6.  Tea.  As  by  the  preient  law  these  certificates  are  not  transferable,  the  law 
dioold  be  ao  amended  that  if  a  person  dies,  or  other  circumstances  take  place  so  that 
h6  cannot  make  use  of  his  certificate  of  deposit  in  entering  land,  either  he  or  his  heirs 
mav  get  his  money  back  again.  There  are  a  great  manv  such  certificates  now  lying 
aaeleaa  in  California,  while  the  Land  Office  Department  has  long  since  had  the  benefit 
of  tbe  money. 

7.  The  physieal  character  of  the  public  lands  in  this  county  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
008,  and  nearly  all  either  pastoral  or  timber  land,  very  little  being  fit  for  cultiyation, 
omtineraL 

AGRICULTURE. 

13.  It  is  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  on  the  pasturage  lands  for  small  stock- 
laiaerB,  more  especially  for  raising  Angora  goats,  as  this  land  is  mostly  covered  with 
hmah  and  scattering,  scrubby  timber  up  to  2,500  feet  above  tide- water.  Each  settler 
should  be  allowed  not  less  than  one  section,  and  as  much  as  four  if  he  can  pay  for  it. 
The  price  should  not  be  more  than  one  dollar  per  acre. 

14.  It  is  advisable  that  these  lands  should  be  put  in  market  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Perhaps  the  quantity  might  be  Judiciously  limited  to  about  six  sections  taken  in  one 
body. 

23.  The  growth  of  grass  has  diminished  where  sheep  have  been  pastured  in  the  foot- 
hills and  mountains. 

24.  Cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  land  with  sheep  or  goats,  if  they  can  get  off 
of  it. 

2SL  Heat  of  the  comers  of  the  lands  surveyed  are  well  defined  and  marked. 

umbbr. 

L  All  the  eastern  mountainous  portion  of  the  country  is  timber  land.  From  an  ele- 
valaon  ol  about  2,500  feet  above  tide-water  up  to  about  6,000  feet  the  forests  are  com- 
posed of  Pinus  ponderosa,  P.  lambertiana,  Picea  grandis,  and  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
all  veiy  fine,  with  black  oak  and  live-oak  in  some  localities.  Above  6,000  feet  the 
trees  are  mostly  Pinus  Jeffreys,  P.  contorta,  P.  monticola,  Pinus  flexilis,  and  Picea 
amabllisu 

2:  No  timber  is  planted  in  this  country. 

X  All  the  timber  land  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  should  be  sold  up  to  an  ele- 
vatioD  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  tide-water :  in  regular  lots  up  to  one  section 
or  two,  to  one  purchaser.  The  price  should  be  not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.  AU 
above  about  6,000  feet  elevation  should  never  be  sold  to  private  parties  or  subdivided 
into  sections.  It  had  better  be  given  to  the  Ststte  of  California  upon  the  ei^press  con- 
ditions that  it  shall  be  forever  inalienable,  and  the  strictest  laws  passed  for  its  protec- 
tion and  preservation  ;  none  of  it  ever  to  be  cut  except  in  certain  localities  by  special 
permiasion,  to  be  used  in  mining  interests  of  the  same  locality. 

The  aheiiA  of  each  county,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  should  be  made  a  deputy 
laanhal  to  look  after  this  higher  unsold  portion  of  the  timber  lands,  with  a  compensa- 
tion for  eveiy  arrest  and  conviction  for  trespass,  either  by  cutting  timber  or  setting 
fires,  aoch  as  will  make  it  a  matter  of  self-interest  to  be  vigilant  in  his  duty.  Perhaps 
■ome  localities  with  fine  meadows  and  grazing  lands  might  be  leased  to  stockmen  to 
^aie  horses  or  cattle,  each  county  in  which  the  land  is  located  to  have  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  lease-money  for  the  benefit  of  its  public  schools:  but  neither  sheep  nor 
goata  should  ever  be  allowed  upon  any  condition  to  be  ranged  on  this  reserved  public 
immtain  domain.  Every  possible  safeguard  should  be  made  use  of  to  protect  and 
pnaerve  the  forests  of  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  If  these  mountain  forests 
<*?er  in  any  way  or  from  any  cause  become  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  it  will  cause 
alnve  portion  of  the  richest  part  of  California  to  become  uninhabit«ble  and  compar- 
atiTely  valueless,  rendering  it  annually  subject  to  great  floods  and.severe  drouth,  and 
niining  all  the  mountain  streams  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

•«.  When  pine  forests  are  felled  in  California  there  is  a  second  growth  of  the  same 
'Original  kind  starts  up  and  grows  very  rapidly  when  fires  are  kept  out  of  it. 

6u  Fires  originate  in  the  mountain  forests  in  varioos  way's;  by  hunting  parties  and 
f-ampiiig  parties,  of  either  whites  or  Indians,  from  carelessness  in  leaving  their  camp- 
fires.    Bot  many  originate  with  stockmen,  especially  sheep  herders,  who  set  them  to 
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clear  np  the  coantry  to  enlarge  their  grazing  grounds.  Fires  at  present  do  not  spread 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  be&re  any  stock  were  driven  to  the  monntains,  bat 
are  more  uumerons,  and  destroy  ^^at  quantities  of  trees,  both  great  and  smalL  Large 
quantities  of  stock  herded  in  the  mountain  forests  tramp  np  the  dirt  and  make  indls, 
which  prevents  each  fire  from  spreading  to  very  great  extent ;  but  being  more  Dumer- 
ous  the  damage  is  about  the  same.  The  only  way  to  prevent  fires  that  I  know  of  is  to 
make  the  penalty  so  severe  for  settinc;  them,  and  the  reward  of  the  deputy  marshal  for 
arrest  and  conviction  of  offenders  so  liberal,  as  to  make  him  ever  vigilant.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  fires  in  mountain  forests  is  a  verv  difficult  one  to  solve.  If 
fires  are  kept  out  of  the  forests  for  a  considerable  term  of  yean  there  is  such  an  abun- 
dance of  combustible  matter,  such  as  pine  cones,  leaves,  dead  limbs,  and  fallen  trees, 
accumulated  that  if  a  fire  does  get  started  by  any  accident  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop 
its  spread,  and  it  is  liable  to  destroy  large  sections  of  the  forest,  the  heat  being  so  in- 
tense as  to  kill  nearly  all  the  trees  in  its  course.  I  have  personally  known  several  fires 
to  originate  by  lightning.  . 

7.  The  only  way  to  effectually  stop  the  depredations  on  the  public  timber  is  to  sell 
all  of  such  portions  as  I  have  recommended  below  about  6,000  feet  elevation,  and  let 
private  interests  protect  its  own  domain  by  its  own  vigilance  and  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted. 

GALEN  CLARK, 
Yosemite  FalZey,  Cah 


Testinumy  of  J.  T.  Clarkf  Xivarmore,  Alameda  County,  Cul.f  relaiive  to  public  landSf  trri- 
gationf  water  rights,  pasturage  lands,  titles,  homesteads,  Spanish  land  grants,  govemwunt 
patents. 

J.  T.  Clark,  of  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  Octo- 
ber 10,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  fourteen  years,  and  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  be- 
come conversant  with  the  public  lands  of  the  State.  I  have  been  for  the  last  ten 
years  connected  with  litigation  growing  out  of  the  land  system  of  this  State.  I  know 
but  little  about  timber  lands ;  my  experience  has  been  altogether  with  the  arable  and 
irrigable  lands.  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  classes  of 
lands  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  In  so  far  as  the  arable  lands  are  conoemed, 
I  differ  from  most  persons.  I  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  called  irrigable 
lands  are,  in  fact,  under  proper  cultivation,  arable  lands.  Indeed.  I  have  observed 
that  fine  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables  may  be  gprown  upon  the  adooe  lands  by  oalti- 
vation .  I  thkik  that  the  arable  lands  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  irrigable  lands,  should 
be  held  for  actual  settlers  instead  of  for  speculative  purposes,  as  hu  been  so  often  the 
case. 

Q.  Take  the  lands  in  Southern  California  ;  can  they  be  cultivated  without  irriga- 
tion f — A.  Possibly  the  c;reat  volume  of  these  lands  can't  be  made  arable,  but  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  lands  in  the  State  that  are  regarded  as  not  being  susceptible  of 
proper  cultivation  without  .irrigation  which  I  believe  can  be  cultivatod  without  irri- 
gation. I  think  the  arable  lancOs  cover  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  most  people 
think  they  do.  There  still  remains  a  large  amount  of  irrigable  land,  and  as  I  stated 
before  they  should  be  held  exclusively  for  actual  settlers  in  small  quantities.  I  believe 
that  has  been  done  in  Tulare,  Fresnal,  and  other  places.  All  the  water  neooooary  for 
irrigating  purposes  will  be  brought  upon  the  land  by  the  labor  of  settlers,  and  I  believe 
that  the  troubles  which  grow  out  of  the  extortionate  water  rates  would  thereby  be 
avoided.  My  opinion  is  that  the  people  who  would  make  homes  upon  the  land  and 
add  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  by  building  school- houses  and  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  men  who  need  homes,  ought  to  have  them,  and  they  will 
bring  the  water  upon  their  homesteads  and  reclaim  them.  I  would  not,  except  in  veiy 
exceptional  cases,  charter  water  companies.  I  think  the  streams  could  be  taken  out 
by  the  actual  settler,  and  I  think  if  they  were  forced  to  do  so  they  would  do  it.  1 
think  that  in  course  of  time  people  would  settle  on  the  Colorado  Desert  and  take  out 
the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  to  irrigate  it  with.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  men  who  need  homes,  and  my  opimon  is  that  these  men  will  adopt  a  system  of  irri- 
gation which  will  be  successful,  and  by  which  that  country,  like  a  great  portion  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  will  be  reclaimed  and  then  made  exceeding  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  a  plan  or  law  by  which  the  water  right  shall  inure  to  the 
land? — ^A.  it  unquestionably  should,  because  the  land  without  the  water  is  worth 
nothing  in  those  districts  that  are  only  susceptible  of  reclamation  by  irrigation. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  eventually  in  this  country  on  the  agrionltural  indus- 
tries if  water  companies  are  organized  and  have  control  of  the  water  f — A.  If  water 
companies  have  control  exclusively  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  ruinous,  since  it  plaoesin 
the  hands  of  a  corporation  the  power  to  sorely  oppress  the  agrioulturists.    I  do  not 
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thiok  It  would  be  Jndioions  to  permit  a  corporation  or  aBsociation  of  indiyidnals  to 
faave  oontrol  of  that  without  which  the  lands  of  the  State  are  yalneless. 

Q.  Yoa  recognize  as  being  a  physical  basis  of  classification  the  body  of  land  I  call 
psstnrage  land ;  how  woald  yon  dispose  of  that  T— A.  That  class  of  land,  of  course,  is 
only  useful  for  persons  who  own  herds,  and  herds  require  a  great  deal  of  food,  and 
food  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  scarce  upon  a  large  portion  of  this  land.  Thus  it 
would  necessarily  require  more  land  than  is  now  allow^  by  law  if  a  person  desired  to 
liTe  upon  tiiat  Uuid  with  his  herds.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  land  that  should  be 
giren  to  a  man  for  grazing  purposes  would  depend  upon  various  circumstances.  I 
Ukink  that  one  or  two  sections  would,  ordinarily,  be  sufficient.  Sometimes  it  would 
require  very  much  more,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  Suppose  the  water  of  the  small  streams  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  pasturage 
farms,  so  that  when  a  man  acquired  title  to  a  pasturage  farm  there  would  be  water 
soiBcient  to  inigate  a  few  acres  of  land  f — A.  That  would  give  him  a  portion  of  land 
that  might  be  irrigated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  small  amount  of  grain,  &c.,  and 
would  necessarily  diminish  the  amount  essential  for  a  pasturase  farm. 

Q.  What  are  the  means  of  obtaining  titles  f — A.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  the  homestead  act  to  provide  homes  for  people  who  need  them,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  provisions  that  has  ever  been  attempted  by 
the  government.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  men  need  homes  and  the  govern- 
ment needs  people  to  own  homes  to  make  the  country  p^sperous.  It  strikes  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  pre-emption  feature  might  be  abolished,  since  it  is  surrounded  with  a 
neat  deal  of  fraud.  People  oftentimes  take  up  a  piece  of  land  under  the  pre-emption 
Uw  under  a  previous  contract  to  sell  the  land  to  somebody  else,  as  soon  as  the  title  is 
obtained.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  homestead  law  is  right  in  policy,  and  that  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  obtain  title  should  be  extended.  No  titles  should  be  granted 
at  alL  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  title  should  ever  pass  to  the  individ- 
oaL  I  think,  instead  of  that,  that  the  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  should  be 
granted  upon  condition  of  continuous  cultivation,  and  the  government  should  have 
the  ri^ht  to  give  the  lands  to  somebody  else  in  case  an  occupant  sought  to  abandon  it. 
1  think  the  randamental  idea  that  "homes  for  the  people  ana  people  for  the  homes" 
is  the  one  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  government.  The  prosperitv  of  the  people 
depends  upon  their  having  homes.  It  Lb  a  (][uestion  in  my  mind  whether,  having  ob- 
tained homes,  they  should  be  permitted  to  abenate  them. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country? — ^A.  I  can 
andeistand  that  that  argument  might  be  presented  with  considerable  force.  I  think 
the  policy  of  furnishing  a  homestead  upon  which  people  have  been  required  to  live  for 
five  years  has  been  so  effective  and  beneficial  to  the  country  that  I  should  like  to  see 
it  carried  out  to  its  logical  sequence,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  have  the 
ume  ri^t  to  require  a  man  to  live  on  the  same  homestead  ten  or  twenty  years  that 
yoQ  have  to  require  him  to  Uvo  there  five  years.  I  can  understand  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  that  there  might  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in  my  Judgment 
it  would  work  great  good  to  the  country.  As  the  system  exists  now,  the  moment  a 
msD  gets  into  emburassment  he  hastens  to  mortgage  his  homestead,  oftentimes  at  ruin- 
oQs  lites  of  interest,  and  eventually  he  loses  it  all ;  and  he  not  only  loses  his  property. 
Vat  the  State  loses  a  valuable  citizen,  and  the  community  is  to  that  extent  oamaged. 
The  tikct  is  tiiat  the  poor  men  who  need  homes  and  who  cannot  live  without  them 
Ket  them  tied  up  in  such  a  manner  that  thev  lose  their  homesteads,  which  pass  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  utilize  them,  but  hold  them  for  speculative  purposes. 
It  strikes  me  it  would  be  well  for  the  government  to  exercise  a  fatherly  supervision 
ever  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Q.  Suppose  your  system  was  adopted  and  you  permit  men  to  sell  their  homes,  would 
their  improvements  revert  to  the  government  f — ^A.  I  am  offering  this  as  a  suggestion, 
and  possibly  it  might  be  nninst  not  to  permit  the  occupant  to  sell  his  improvement. 

Q.  The  improvements  include  a  great  deal ;  the  horses,  barns,  cattle,  sheep,  orchards, 
even  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  improvements. — ^A.  Of  course  it  is  an  idea  that 
can't  be  successfully  contradicted  that  no  government  can  be  successful  and  prosper- 
Ms  whose  people  are  not  prosperous,  and  the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  industry 
^epeods  directly  upon  the  success  of  private  interests.  When  they  are  prosperous, 
iUhraoebee  are  )»rosperous;  and  when  they  are  bankrupt,  the  country  becomes  bank- 
ivptalso;  and  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  I  believe  that  the  homes  of  people  should 
^Kcnied  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  possesedon  of  those  homes  inde- 
P^xknt  of  exterior  influences;  then  they  can't  become  bankrupt.  They  may  lose  the 
iMoce  of  this  year's  labor  or  next,  but  they  have  the  soil  to  depend  upon  for  the 
jear  to  come,  and  they  can't  to  any  irreparable  extent  be  ruined.  The  condition  of 
<&in  which  existo  all  over  the  United  States  to-day  will  show  the  fact  that  the 
Guinea  of  the  State  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  either  bankrupt  or  in  process 
of  Raehing  bankruptoy ;  and  if  that  be  true,  a  ruin  that  can't  be  measured  will  be  the 
M'ttsqiwDoe ;  and  if  our  people  can  be  indei>endent-,  if  they  have  a  home  which  under 
^  molt  adverse  circumstances  they  own  and  which  can't  be  alienated,  the  countij 
^v^t  he  otherwise  than  prosperous.    There  has  been  a  law  in  force,  and  I  believe  it  is 
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in  foroe  now,  under  which  the  State  reoeivea  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  title  to  every  16th  and  36th  seotion.  This,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  of  very 
ffxeat  damage  to  this  State,  and  should  be  repealed.  There  has  arisen  here  the  fol- 
lowing custom:  for  instance,  John  Smith  held  a  grant  under  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
(prior  to  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  the  Government  of  the  United  8tat«s)  for 
an  indefinite  amount  of  land,  say  five  leagues,  within  certain  definite  exterior  limita- 
tions, perhaps  forty  leagues,  within  whose  exterior  boundaries  would  of  ooune  fall  many 
16th  and  36th  sections  in  townships,  and  persoDs  in  this  State  who  wished  to  Mquire 
title  to  valuable  lands  anywhere  within  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  land  district, 
would  go  to  the  State  siirveyor-generaVs  office  and  show  by  the  lines  of  the  land 
claimed  that  those  Mexican  grants  covered  the  16th  and  36th  sections,  and  make  appli- 
cation for  one-half  or  for  one  secuon  of  land  through  dummies,  in  lien  of  those  16th 
and  36th  sections  claimed  under  the  Spanish  grant. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  this  laud  approved  to  the  State  from  the  general 
government,  and  after  having  been  listed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  sach 
lands  were  turned  ovc*r  to  the  State  which  should  have  been  held  for  pre-emption  and 
homesteads,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  anxious  to  obtain  large  bodies  of 
land  by  the  payment  of  $1.35  per  acre  for  lieu  lands.  When  these  Spanish  grants  cam« 
to  be  surveyed,  Instead  of  taking  in  forty  leagues  of  land,  they  would  be  out  down  to 
five  leagues  of  land,  and  the  16tn  and  36th  sections,  for  which  land  had  been  improp- 
erly taken  oft'  in  the  good  portion  of  the  State,  would  fall  outside  the  ^aut,  and  ssa 
rule  they  too  were  applied  for  by  these  men  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  large  tracts 
of  land;  thus  they  got  both.  A  law  requiring  the  settlement  of  the  title  to  these 
Spanish  grants  would  settle  the  matter.  I  think  all  these  grants  ought  to  be  settled 
within  one  year,  or  they  should  be  forever  barred.  I  am  opposed  to  the  grantine  of 
land  to  a  State  or  to  any  individual.  If  they  are  granted  to  anybody,  they  should  be 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  country,  who  should  l>e  compelled  to  live  upon  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  lieu  lands  have  been  granted  and  subse- 
quently  the  original  lands  for  which  the  lieu  was  made  have  fallen  into  the  haoUsof 
the  State  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  an  instance  where  the  government  ruled  on  one 
section  of  land  in  my  neighborhood.  A  section  of  land  was  claimed  under  a  Spanish 
grant.  It  was  settled  up  by  four  men.  After  the  Spanish  grant  was  cut  down  to  its 
proper  limits,  thev  made  application  in  this  land  office  for  the  land.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  had  settled  what  that  land  was,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
and  before  it  was  possible  for  anything  to  be  done  with  it  it  was  listed  to  the  State, 
and  the  parties  paid  the  State  for  it.  In  the  end,  the  listing  to  the  State  was  can- 
celed, and  other  parties  were  permitted  to  make  their  proof  in  this  land  office,  and 
they  did  so,  and  paid  the  government  for  the  land,  and  got  a  patent  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  land,  and  the  original  men  drove  them  away  from  tbeb 
homes  five  times,  and,  finally,  they  lost  their  lands,  although  they  had  actually  paid 
for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that,  after  land  grants  have  been  settled  by  Congress  and  their 
boundaries  defined,  the  deputy  surveyors  in  surveying  the  grant  for  the  owner 
changed  the  bonndaries  as  defined  by  the  approved  grant  lines,  and  that  persons  have 
obtained  rights  to  them  in  that  way  f — A.  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  very  notorious  case 
of  that  kind  in  Los  Angeles  County,  v.  uere  there  were  two  grants  lying  about  fbor 
miles  apart.  I  know  of  a  case  in  Alamada  County,  in  which  the  deputy  surveyor  sent 
down  to  survey  some  land  that  was  claimed  under  a  Spanish  grant  surveyed  a  town* 
ship  on  account  of  the  Mexican  grant,  and  at  the  time  he  was  making  this  survey  other 
parties  were  making  applications  for  the  even-numbered  sections  of  land  under  the 
lieu  location. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  sa^.  I  suppose  the  scope  of  your  investiga- 
tion is  intended  to  reach  all  classes  of  pubhc  lands,  and  I  presume  yon  have  been  in 
Tulare  County.  If  so.  I  have  this  to  say  about  that :  The  land  grant  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  was  tnrongh  a  certain  distiict  of  country,  and  certain  counties  were 
named  through  which  the  road  should  pass.  There  were  parties  at  a  distance  of  V& 
miles  from  where  the  railroad  was  being  built  who  had  brought  water  upon  their 
lands  and  irrigated  them  by  means  of  miles  of  ditches,  and  after  they  did  that  the 
railroad  procured  a  joint  resolntion  from  Congress  to  change  their  route  and  run  their 
road  through  the  lands  of  these  settlers,  and  the  road  is  attempting  to  drive  them  off. 
They  are  not  respecting  the  rights  of  these  settlers  at  all. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  recited  to  you  awhile  ago  the  case  of  four  men  who  re- 
ceived patents  from  the  uovemmeut  of  the  United  States  for  their  homes,  though  it 
was  decided  by  the  government  to  have  been  an  error  to  have  listed  the  landis  to  the 
State,  and  the  parties  purchasing  from  the  State  took  away  from  the  pre-emptors  their 
homes,  for  which  they  held  govemmenr.  patents.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  error  having 
been  committed  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Government  wherever  they  issue  a  patent  to  defend  it.  This  case  was  finally  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  of  the  State  court  was 
overruled.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  was  in  favor  of  the  pre-emption  patent, 
but  it  was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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TeaHnumy  of  «7.  W.  Clitrlce,  of  Livermore,  Cot. 

J.  W.  Clabkk,  of  Livennore,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  FranoiscOy  October  15, 1879,  as 
fnQows: 

I  have  lived  in  this  State  since  1860.  My  object  in  coming  before  the  Commission  is 
to  call  its  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  settlers  on  pnblic  land  are  treated.  My 
own  experience  in  the  State  has  been  that  it  costs  more  to  pre-empt  land  than  it  does 
to  bay  it  ontright.  My  theory  is  that  when  the  Interior  Department  declares  land 
pablic  land  that  the  settler  shonld  be  protected  in  his  rights  npon  that  land.  Take 
Idrermore  Valley.  In  the  first  place,  settlers  took  np  the  whole  of  the  eleven  leagues 
that  was  claimed  in  the  Livermore  grant,  whereas  the  grant  was  only  entitled  to  two 
leagoes,  as  decided  by  the  government,  which  declared  that  all  outside  of  the  two 
leagoes  was  pnblic  land ;  accepting  which  decision,  we  filed  npon  it  and  have  been  in 
sonasant  litigation  ever  since.  We  were  on  the  State  lien  lands.  My  experience  is 
that  it  costs  every  man  $500  to  pre-empt  one  quarter  section  of  land.  Litigation  has 
sost  me  $.500  on  my  quarter  section.  I  would  do  away  with  the  pre-emption  right 
sntirely.  Make  it  a  homestead,  but  require  a  long  residence  to  confirm  the  title.  I 
would  do  away  with  the  16th  and  36th  sections  of  school  laud  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  caused  more  litigation  than  all  other  causes  combined  in  the  State.  Snrveyor- 
General  Minnis  tells  me  that  he  found  over  three  thousand  applications  for  lien  land 
that  were  delinquent.  He  brought  suit  in  the  district  courts  to  set  the  purchases  from 
the  State  aside,  and  they  were  set  aside.  The  land  speculators  had  located  lien  scrip 
on  large  bodies  of  land.  They  paid  20  per  cent,  when  they  located  their  tracts,  and 
tiien,  m»m  that  time,  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  having  failed  to  make  these  pay- 
ments, General  Minnis  held  them  to  be  delinquent  and  brought  suit  in  the  district 
eoorts  to  set  the  purchases  from  the  State  aside.  Mine  with  many  others  were  set 
■ode  by  the  decision  of  court ;  and  one  year  after  that  suit  was  brought  against  me, 
fliaiming  that  I  held  a  United  States  patent  in  trust  for  these  lieu  locations  that  were 
made  in  1863  and  had  been  declared  forfeited.  These  are  the  evils  that  we  have  to 
•omplain  of.  I  think  the  United  States  law  should  be  so  amended  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  declares  a  piece  of  land  public  domain  the  United  Srates 
Government  should  protect  the  settlers  from  litigation,  and  this  is  one  of  my  reasons 
for  wanting  the  16th  and  36th  section  law  done  away  with.  Let  the  government  make 
donations  instead  of  that.  I  would  not  have  any  person  acquire  title  to  the  public 
domain  except  by  homestead,  and  I  would  grade  them  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
laod. 

I  object  to  the  theory  that  some  gentlemen  have  advanced  in  regard  to  the  home- 
itead  pastniage — ^the  theory  of  allowing  persons  to  accumulate  all  the  land  they  saw 
it.  I  am  opposed  to  the  holding  of  land  in  large  bodies.  In  Livermore  Valley  there 
is  an  instance  of  that.  In  1871  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declared  all  the  land  out- 
aide  of  two  leagues  public  lands  and  ordered  the  register  and  receiver  to  treat  them 
as  soeh.  Every  quarter  section  outside  of  the  two  leagues,  instead  of  the  eleven 
leagues  that  the  j^rant- holders  were  trying  to  obtain  in  the  valley,  was  settled  upon 
oor  sehoola.  We  filled  up  some  seven  houses  with  the  school  establishments,  and  tnen 
the  railroad  came  and  claimed  the  odd  number  of  sections  and  went  to  litigating  the 
Kttlers  one  by  one  and  dispossessing  them.  The  consequence  was  that  it  took  more 
than  one-half  of  the  land  from  those  seven  schools.  Now  that  railroad  land  is  farmed — 
periiape  one  or  two  sections  by  one  man — and  rented.  The  tenant  has  no  children, 
pofaapa,  and  yon  can't  have  schools  and  villages  where  the  land  is  held  in  large  tracts. 
1  think  this  hilly  and  mountain  land  might  m  graded,  and  if  yon  confined  a  man  to 
■ix  handled  and  forty  acres  of  land  it  might  do,  but  to  allow  him  more  than  that 
mwld  be  bad  policy. 

As  to  the  sarvoySy  that  country  was  all  surveyed  in  1867,  and  I  guarantee  that  there 
an  no  two  surveyors  that  can  take  the  field-notes  of  that  survey  and  run  the  same 
lines  by  those  field-notes.  The  settlers  there  have  had  two  or  three  difierent  county 
aorvejors  take  the  field-notes  and  go  to  one  of  the  township  corners  to  start,  but  they 
aoold  not  find  the  next  township  comer  they  were  running  to.  I  think  it  was  the 
halt  of  the  surveyor,  because  if  the  survey  had  been  made  upon  the  ground  the  cor- 
tors  wonld  have  been  established,  and  they  would  have  been  found,  at  least  some  of 
thoD,  bat  there  is  a  scope  of  country  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  square  that  I 
nDture  to  say  you  can't  find  five  comer  stakes  in.  This  is  in  the  Livermore  Valley. 
Wbne  stakes  have  been  put  in  the  ground  they  were  of  California  oak,  and  they 
mt  oat  in  two  or  three  years.  Then  another  great  trouble  has  been  the  large  laim- 
holdera,  I  think,  destroy  the  stakes.  I  never  saw  them  do  it,  but  it  was  generally  un- 
deistood  Uiat  they  obliterated  the  comers  wherever  they  possibly  could.  The  fault 
▼as  with  the  government  in  not  compelling  the  surveyors  to  establish  the  corners 
more  pernumently.  I  think  the  present  system  of  surveying  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
tneaystem. 

Qoestion.  Has  there  been  much  destruction  of  timber  t — ^Answer.  I  find  that  there  is  a 
gnat  deal  of  timber  being  destroyed  all  over  the  country  wherever  the  timber  is  access!- 
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ble.  Men  will  so  and  sqnat  upon  a  piece  of  heavily-timbered  land.  Perhaps  they 
will  file  on  it,  ii  they  think  they  are  in  danger  of  being  molested.  Then  they  have 
two  years  and  a  half  in  which  to  prove  np,  and  by  workius  on  that  land  for  that 
length  of  time  they  will  cut  off  an  immense  amount  of  timber  and  sell  it.  All  the 
wood  that  is  hauled  in  the  town  of  Livermore  is  hauled  off  of  land  that  the  goveni- 
ment  has  never  been  paid  for.  Private  individuals,  when  they  get  hold  of  it,  pro- 
tect the  timber,  and  it  will  be  safer  in  private  ownership  than  it  will  be  in  any  other 
way.  I  would  cod  fine  the  sale  of  the  timber  to  640  acres;  I  would  not  exoeea  that 
It  ought  to  be  graded,  making  a  distinction  between  timber  that  is  suitable  for  mill- 
ing purposes  and  timber  that  is  suitable  only  for  fuel.  The  timber  is  being  greatly 
devastated,  but  not  so  much  by  fire  as  by  cutting.  There  has  been  some  nres  this 
year  that  run  over  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  perhaps.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  to  protect  the  timber.  That  interest  would  be  intensified  if  they  owned 
the  timber  land. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  irrigation  f — ^A.  Irrigation  is  difficult  in  some 
years.  It  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  that  country,  but  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  in  irrigation.  We  are  without  the  means  of  irrigation,  though  we  think 
we  are  pretty  well  off  if  we  summer-fallow.    That  is  the  next  thing  to  irrigation. 

Q.  What  is  the  difBcnlty  in  the  way  of  irrigating  f — A.  The  difficulty  is  with  the 
supply  of  water.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  supply  of  water  without 
taking  it  away  above  where  we  are.  out  of  King's  River,  in  order  to  get  it  over  the 
Livermore  Mountains.  Artesian  wells  would  be  our  only  means  of  irrigation.  There 
was  one  artesian  well  bored  to  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  the  water  rose  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface. 


l^HmiOny  of  Sherman  Day^  of  Berkely,  Cdl, 

SnifiRMAN  Day,  Berkely,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  14, 1879,  as  follows: 

I  was  formerly  United  States  surveyor-general  of  California.  I  have  lived  here  for 
thirty  years.  There  is  a  subject  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  you  aboat  now, 
because  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  I  will  have  another  chance  while  the  commission 
is  here,  and  which  relates  to  surveys.  When  I  was  in  office  here,  I  noticed  that  the 
State  of  California  had  very  great  difficulties  in  getting  appropriiftiions  for  the  survey  of 

Sublic  lands  from  Con^ss.  A  great  many  people  have  been  disposed  to blameeitber 
longress  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  or  tne  surveyor-genenl, 
because  those  appropriations  did  not  come  and  because  we  did  not  get  all  that  we 
asked  for.  We  cannot  exi>eot  all  we  asked  for,  because  we  are  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  necessities  of  many  other  States,  and  get  our  full  share  of  public  appro- 
priations. The  Army  and  Navy  have  to  divide  a^ood  deal  of  jtheir  appropriations  on 
this  coast,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  all  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  I^ud 
Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recommend,  or  even  the  amount  we  ask  for ; 
though  I  do  not  blame  Congress,  because  they  are  trying  to  economize.  Now,  under 
that  state  of  things,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  Cougress  would  limit  the  use  of  the 
appropriation  for  public  surveys  in  California  to  the  townshiping  lines,  that  that 
would  bring  the  United  States  land  survey  and  its  stakes  and  established  comers 
within  the  reach  of  something  like  four  times  the  number  of  people  that  it  does  now, 
by  spending  a  portion  of  its  appropriation  in  townshiping  and  a  portion  of  it  in 
sectionizin^.  There  are  twenty-iour  miles  to  be  surveyed  around  a  township,  and 
there  are  sixty  miles  to  be  surveyed  within  the  limits  of  a  township  after  the  town- 
ship lines  are  run,  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  and  sectionizing  it.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  surveying  the  township  lines  and  section  lines  would  enable  os 
to  survey  other  townships.  For  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  we  oan4iring  the  stakes 
of  the  United  States  survey  within  three  miles  of  any  legal  subdivision  of  a  township. 
We  can  survey  (by  saving  the  money  paid  for  sectionizing)  something  like  four  times 
the  number  of  townships  that  we  can  when  we  use  it  for  sectionizing.  Then,  if  they 
want  more  appropriations  for  sectionizing,  the  best  place  to  get  that  appropriation  is 
right  there  in  the  township,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  township,  where  there  are 
persons  who  are  interested  in  having  that  subdivision  made.  By  a  proper  system  of 
sjtecial  deposits,  they  can  have  their  lands  surveyed  in  the  locality  that  way,  or  in  any 
other  manner  the  government  shall  devise.  This  is  the  principal  idea  I  had  in  regard 
to  spending  the  money  that  is  received  for  surveys  annually ;  and  instead  of  wiUting 
ten  or  fifteen  years  to  get  through  the  survey  of  such  public  lands  as  must  necessarily 
be  surveyed  in  California,  we  can  do  it  in  one-half  the  time. 

Q.  How  much  land  has  been  surveyed  which  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  desert  land  surveyed 
on  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  some  other  places  where  it  was  very  easy  to  ran  the  lines. 
In  order  that  they  mignt  get  their  pay  under  ths  contract  for  snrveyiBg,  they  would 
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iviDg  in  the  zetoriM  and  show  on  the  map  a  large  amount  of  land  surveyed.  Whether 
the  stakes  are  there  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Since  that  (that  occurred  during  the  first 
years  of  the  conntiy)  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
I  good  deal  of  land  surveyed  that  has  not  been  purchased  or  pre-empted  or  home- 
itaaded,  for  the  reason  that  there  must  always  be  in  the  public  lands  a  portion  that  is 
useless.  They  cannot  all  be  rich  and  desirable.  The  surveys  would  naturally  go  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  land  which  would  be  common,  in  proportion  to  other  parts 
that  would  be  surveyed  in  a  township.  To  pick  these  out  and  state  exactly  where 
tbev  are  and  to  classify  them  I  am  unable,  because  I  have  not  been  during  the  last  ten 
yeaiB  in  the  land  business.  I  have  been  doing  some  surveying  and  examining  mines, 
which  has  taken  me  to  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Tbeie  is  another  class  of  land  which  has  been  spoken  of  here  wh  iob  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  some  party  has  pre-empted  all  the  water 
vhieh  pertains  to  this  land.  Take,  for  instance,  a  township  in  Mendocina  County. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  desirable  timber  and  sheep  and  mountain  land,  &c.,  and 
the  desirable  timber  land  will  be  taken  up  and  the  other  lands  adjoining  these  timber 
lands  (probably  good  homestead  lands)  are  not  taken  up,  and  when  you  come  into 
what  is  called  the  sheep-grazing  land  there  you  will  find  the  same  reason  why  the 
gOTerament  has  not  sold  all  that  land,  because  settlers  have  gone  there  and  cannot 
get  the  water.  The  streams  are  taken  up  by  somebody,  and  they  were  driven  off  on 
that  account,  so  that  poor  men  cannot  take  these  homes  which  are  desirable.  The 
land  is  counted  in  these  districts  as  surveyed  lands,  and,  while  they  have  in  reality 
been,  no  one  can  settle  on  them.  I  think  since  these  old-fashioned  desert-laud  sur- 
veys, which  were  thought  desirable  land  to  be  surveyed  by  the  surveyor,  and  which 
vere  sarveyed  many  years  ago-?I  think  the  disposition  of  the  surveyor-general  has 
been  to  find  out  where  the  lands  were  wanted  by  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  be 
sarveyed,  and  I  think  that  principle  has  been  followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
bmd  office.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  with  the  surveying.  Sometimes  the  sur- 
veyor has  sou>irht  out  a  piece  of  smooth  land,  where  he  could  make  his  money  under 
his  eontract.  Those  are  the  actual  desert  lands,  the  dry  lands.  I  think  there  are  no 
places  where  you  can  go  to  survey  a  new  tract  without  hitting  some  group  of  land 
searchers  or  settlers  outside  the  boundary  line  of  settlement. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  speak  of.    A  proposition  has  been  made  to  apply 
the  geodetic  system,  or  the  Coast  Survey  triangulation  system,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.    I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  superseding 
one  with  the  other,  but  I  think  one  may  help  the  other.    In  the  surveying  instructions 
we  worked  by  years  ago  we  were  not  allowed  to  triangulate  or  shorten  the  mode  of 
oa^Ling  the  survey,  except  in  cases  of  impassable  rivers  or  inaccessible  mountains, 
Imt  generally  we  were  required  to  keep  the  same  Hue,  staking  as  we  went.    My  idea  in 
introdueing  the  geodetic  survey  is  that  it  should  not  be  introduced  for  the  excessive 
sccoracy  mich  prevails  with  the  coast  surveying,  but  to  introduce  as  an  assistant  in 
the  leetangular  survey.    My  idea  about  it  is  in  surveying  that  if  a  surveyor  has  a  cer- 
tain townabip^  to  survey,  and  he  starts  from  some  established  comer,  he  will  very  often 
find  smooth  hiUs,  from  which  he  oan  run  lines  a  long  distance,  and  he  will  find  natu- 
ral points  to  which  he  oan  triangulate.    He  may  find  ledges  upon  the  land  upon 
.  which  he  can  also  run  triangulation  lines  to  set  the  evidence  of  the  survey,  not  at- 
tefflpting  to  obtain  extreme  accuracy,  but  to  use  the  geodetic  plan  in  marking  out  his 
pnmiinent  points,  so  that  from  them  he  can  go  with  short  chaining  and  establish 
m  t-iwnahip  comers.    And  he  can  go  over  there  and  secure  the  second  corner,  which 
his  plat  must  have  shown  him  is  there,  or  near  there,  and  so  on  with  each  comer  of 
tiie  township.    In  many  cases,  where  he  is  to  go  down  steep  cafiQns  and  go  up  and 
down  hills,  he  will  find  that  he  has  got  his  township  in  mucn  better  form  for  closure 
and  much  better  adapted  to  closing  than  if  he  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
dscing  the  geodetic  system  where  it  was  needed  or  expedient.    To  do  that  success- 
folly  you  must  employ  men  who  are  capable  of  understanding  that  system,  and  men 
at  the  same  time  who  are  not  ^oing  to  waste  their  time  in  excessive  minute  accuracy. 
I  think  if  these  suggestions  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  surveys  were  acted  upon 
it  woold  facilitate  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and  leave  the  main  body  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  be  made  by  the  people  themselves  in  the  localities  where  surveying  has 
to  be  done.    I  have  had  in  the  course  of  my  life  as  surveyor-general,  mining  surveyor, 
udffliningengineer  to  survey  by  the  chain  andcompass,  and  thus  while  traveling  around 
I  bave  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with,  almost  all  the  classes 
(jI  ]md4  that  yon  have  in  view  in  your  series  of  printed  questions.    I  have  been  all  over 
lb  tracts  of  desert  land  or  what  may  be  called  desert  lauds,  that  is  desert  without  ir- 
ng&tion.    I  have  been  in  many  of  what  are  called  sage-ornsh  deserts,  down  in  the 
moontainoua  portions  of  the  State.    I  have  not  settled  on  thjs  laud  but  I  have  seen 
crops  cultivated  where  they  got  water,  and  I  may  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  those  mat- 
ters.   Oa  different  occasions  I  have  had  some  experience  with  people  who  are  occupy- 
iig  onsarreyed  lands,  and  want  to  keep  them  in  large  quantities,  and  who  had  in  some 
'vay  pat  brush  fesoes  aroi)^d  the  land  and  thus  feno&off  every  accessible  point  to  per- 
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hape  several  tboasand  acrcB.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  sent  ont  a  deputy  nr- 
Teyor  in  the  Mendocina  Coonty.  I  sent  him  somewhere  alons  in  October  to  sarrev 
three  or  four  townshins.  He  had  not  been  ont  very  long  before  a  number  of  sto^ 
men  who  had  been  herding  their  cattle  there,  and  who  had  been  there  for  a  long  time 
and  had  fenced  in  tracts  here  and  tracts  there,  in  a  mde  way  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  land  as  ranchers,  came  in  and  complained  that  these  surveyors  were  in  their 
Bottling  stakes,  and  subdividing  the  townships,  and  that  their  camp-fires  set  fire  to  their 
ffraes  and  they  were  being  injured,  and  they  wanted  me  to  stop  the  survey.  I  told 
them  that  wo  were  not  authorized  to  stop  the  public  surveys ;  that  they  were  needed 
and  that  mauy  peoi)lu  wanted  to  take  up  the  lands ;  that  I  could  not  see  any  good 
reason  for  stopping  them,  &c.  They  complained  that  until  the  rains  came  they  bad 
no  places  to  go  to,  so  I  suspended  the  surveys  until  the  November  rains  came,  and  let 
them  then  go  seek  other  places.  That  showed  me  that  there  was  a  good  many  people 
on  this  laud  who  desired  to  take  up  large  tracts  of  it,  but  did  not  care  to  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  that  classifying  these  lauds  as 
pasturage  lands  and  allowing  them  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  in  quantities  of  2,500  acre& 
there  will  be  some  one  who  in  one  way  or  another  will  get  a  good  deal  of  land,  and 
that  capitalists  may  secure  a  good  deal  of  land  and  a  good  deal  of  water  that  may  be 
used  for  cultivation,  by  taking  up  land  that  ma^  be  classified  as  pasturage  lands  and 
sold  for  twenty-live  cents  per  acre.  And  that  is  where  the  government  will  have  to 
exercise  some  caution ;  not  that  the  system  should  be  objected  to,  but  that  they  sbonld 
use  great  care,  so  that  the  lands  of  one  class  will  not,  to  a  considerable  extent,  get  in- 
cluded in  another  class  in  that  classification. 

Q.  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  the  timber  land  f — ^A.  I  suppose  the  timber 
laud  must  be  sold  in  such  tracts  as  will  eoable  capitalists  to  put  up  saw-milla  and  be 
properly  supplied  with  timber,  or  there  would  be  danger  that  the  small  owners  of 
timber  would  combine  against  the  saw-mill  men,  and  destroy  their  whole  capitaL 
The  suggestiou  has  been  made  that  the  timber-land  should  be  sold  in  160-acre  tracts. 
I  have  often  thought,  in  traveling  over  the  timber  and  watching  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  secured  by  large  mill-owners,  why  cannot  poor  men  have  some  of  this  land ; 
why  cannot  they  avau  themselves  of  their  pre-emption  privilege ;  avail  themselves  of 
160  acres  of  this  land  as  well  as  the  large  landholders,  the  timber-men  ;  why  should 
they  have  the  whole  privilege,  and  the  poor  man  not  have  any?  At  the  same  time  I 
can  see  the  difficulty  of  regulating  these  two  classes,  the  mill-owner  and  the  settler 
on  the  small  tracts  of  land.  The  same  difficulty  occurred  here  some  time  ago,  and  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time,  between  the  ditch  owners  and  the  mining  companies.  The 
ditch  owners  were  one  class  of  men  not  owning  the  land,  and  tbe  mining.owners  were 
another  class  of  men  wanting  the  ditch  water.  The  ditch  owners  began  by  adciug 
something  like  forty  cents  per  inch,  and  afterward  they  gradually  came  down  to  twelve 
and  a  half  cents ;  the  miners  always  growling  and  declaring  the  price  was  too  high, 
and  refusing  to  use  the  water.  Then  there  was  a  combination  of  the  sottlera  against 
the  ditch  owners,  and  the  case  of  the  strongest  came  in.  Now,  that  is  the  same  thing 
that  would  occur  in  the  timber  land  unless  there  was  some  provision  to  prevent  col- 
lision and  combinations  of  some  sort.  Just  what  the  law  should  be  to  meet  these 
cases  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  would  you  arrange  it  so  as  not  to  have  one  right  interfere  with  another;  for ' 
instance,  so  as  not  to  have  them  acquiring  large  tracts  of  pasturage  lands  destroying  the 
right  to  prospect  for  minerals,  &o.  f — ^A.  There  is  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  a 
proper  guardianship  of  these  lauds  and  their  occupation  for  the  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  properly  adapted ;  thus  the  timber  lands  for  milling,  the  pasturage  lands  for 
pasturing,  and  the  mining  lands  for  mining  purposes.  There  is  to  bo  considered  the 
difference  between  our  general  government  and  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the 
government  of  any  particular  State,  as  regards  the  regulation  of  the  niinoral  land 
particularly. 

Mexico  has  the  law  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  is  expected  to  be  always,  by  her 
mineral  system  and  by  the  long  existence  of  the  traditions  of  her  people,  the  proper 
guardian  over  tbe  private  interests  of  h^r  citizens  and  to  distinguish  between  them ; 
adjust  the  laws  whenever  they  come  in  collision,  endeavoring  always  to  harmonize 
the  many  different  interests  of  her  people,  &o. 

Now,  under  the  Mexican  Government,  there  never  could  have  arisen  any  controyersy 
over  the  title  to  the  Alamadan  mine,  and  if  a  controversy  should  have  arisen  it  never 
would  have  arisen  over  getting  possession  of  the  mine  through  pasturage  title. 

There  are  places  here  where  the  pasturage  lands  and  the  mining  lands  lie  together, 
and  large  tracts  of  mining  land  might  be  taken  up  as  pasturage  land.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  that  idea.  There  are  some  things  in  the  Mexican  law  which  might  be 
very  well  adopted  by  our  government,  while  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  onr  gov- 
ernment has  been  to  keep  aloof  from  meddling  with  private  affairs  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 

Q.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  pasturage  lands? — ^A.  I  would  classsify  them  in 
each  locality  and  sell  them  in  tracts  of  a  certain  number  of  acres,  say  perhaps  a  qnar- 
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ter  aeetiooy  or  1,200  acres,  or  some  mnltiple  of  the  leeal  BubdiYision  out  and  ont, 
jod  have  done  witb  it ;  but  if  yon  want  to  combine  tnat  with  another  systenii  and 
wiwie  the  mineral  lands  are  allow  people  to  prospect  all  over  them  for  minerals,  yon 
will  have  to  prepare  a  system  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  politic  for  the  government  to 
do;  that  Is,  a  system  of  holding  supervision  or  guardianship  over  such  of  these  lands 
AS  aie  not  yet  appropriated.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  government  is  like  that  of  the 
merchaot  who  has  been  ont  here  for  thirty  years  and  who  wants  to  close  out  his  busi- 
ness, sell  off  his  goods  and  be  rid  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  in  the  United  States  very  large  areas  of  pasturage  lands ;  say,  four^ 
tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States  are  valuable  only  for  pasturage  purposes. 
Would  yon  allow  a  man  to  take  up  40  or  80  acres  along  the  water-courses  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  would  not.  I  would  locate  the  water-courses  and  springs  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
one  might  have  a  psrt  to  use,  and  in  that  way  a  spring  could  be  utilized  for  perhaps 
ten  miles  aronnd.  I  should  say  it  would  be  better  to  locate  the  land  so  that  every  man 
might  reach  the  water  of  that  spring.  If  there  was  a  water  front  I  would  adopt  a 
aT8tem  of  ranches  along  that  water  front,  having  them  extend  back  in  a  lone  strip,  so 
that  each  man  could  have  his  measure  of  the  water  front.  That  is  the  way  that  either 
the  United  States  or  the  State  government  must  do  to  deal  fairly  with  the  public ; 
for  the  moment  you  allow  this  monopoly  of  land,  that  moment  you  have  given  away 
to  SD  individnal  some  fonrorfive  or  fifty  times  the  water  he  should  have,  and  thereby 
lie  utilizes  large  areas  of  land  that  he  does  not  own.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
that  already  done  here.  The  location  must  be  made  with  discrimination,  and  then 
some  governing  power  put  in  there  with  discretion  to  keep  these  people  from  taking 
more  than  their  share  of  the  water.  In  regard  to  the  guardian  powers,  the  legislative 
power,  and  the  modification  of  these  land  laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  eventually^  and 
oefoze  a  great  while,  a  State  egislature  may  be  found  to  be  the  proper  place  to  mau- 
^oiate  this  legislation. 

So  far  as  California  is  concerned  the  members  of  Congress  who  go  from  this  State 
know  very  little  about  the  State  and  its  peculiarities.  .  They  know  very  little  about 
this  constant  collision  of  water  rights  and  the  wants  of  the  dry  land  and  the  pastur- 
sgeland  and  of  the  mineral  land,  as  compared  with  the  agricultural  land.  They  know 
Teiy  little  of  this  d^hria  question,  and  they  are  not  fit  to  legislate  on  this  subject. 
When  Congress  legislates  for  this  coast  it  legislates  through  a  small  body  of  members 
who  do  no^  know  much  about  it ;  while  in  the  State  legislature  the  whole  legislature 
is  posted  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  if  this  matter  could  be  regu- 
lated by  the  State. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  irrigable  lands  f — A.  I  think 
the  iiTigable  lands  must  in  some  way  follow  the  irrigating  streams  and  be  attached  to 
them  in  some  manner  and  by  some  mode  of  law  which  shall  g^ve  a  man  who  has  all 
inigtble  land  along  a  certain  artificial  water-course  the  right  to  always  have  his  meas- 
ore  of  the  wat«r  that  flows  there.  Just  in  what  way  that  can  be  done  I  do  not  know. 
Then  again,  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  irrigable  land  and  the  control  of  the  water- 
coones,  it  is  advocated  sometimes  that  it  should  be  in  some  general  United  States 
tyetem,  or  the  State  should  control  all  the  irrigable  lands  in  the  State.  There  are  cer- 
tsin  points  which  a  general  State  law  may  arrange  or  provide  for,  just  as  there  are 
certain  points  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  proviae  for ;  for  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  coomierce  and  the  postal  system,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  to  make  one 
law  which  will  apply  to  every  irrigating  district  in  the  State  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  I  think  the  general  law  and  the  system  that  was  recommended  by  General  Alex- 
ander and  the  oommiasion  that  sat  with  him  in  regard  to  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  San 
Joaquin  embodied  the  correct  idea — that  so  far  as  possible,  under  some  law,  the  control 
ol  a  particular  stream  of  water  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  body  of  men  limited 
to  the  charse  of  some  particnlar  water-shed  along  its  entire  course.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  water-&ed  that  comes  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  that  water  could  be  placed 
voder  one  set  of  commissioners,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  anj  other  water. 
They  Binst  enforce  the  distribution  of  this  water  and  see  that  the  land  owners  got  a 
proper  share  of  water,  and  that  the  water  companies  shall  receive  their  proper  revenue. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  these  troubles  concerning  hydraulic  mining  f — ^A.  I  am  not 
Teiy  fmmiiiay  with  It,  but  I  havo  surveyed  hydraiuic  mines  and  know  many  of  the 
principal  ownere  of  the  State.  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  hydraulic 
ffiiaiDg  to  be  able  to  testify  in  resard  to  it. 

There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  in  regard  to  the  location  of  quicksilver  mines 
ud  the  dtspoaition  of  them,  and  I  would  like  to  confirm  some  portion  of  that  testi- 
OMoy.  Quicksilver  is  not  a  regular  deposit,  and  should  be  taken  out  under  the  square 
l^estion.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken  out  at  present  it  is  not  a  profitable  oper- 
ation far  the  claimant,  and  he  should  not  be  required  to  testify  that  it  is  one  vein,  d^c, 
b^'caose  qnicluilver  is  not  found  in  veins.  It  is  not  found  in  regular  veins  or  lodes,  run- 
ning in  between  regnliv  walls  likei  a  fissure  vein,  nor  is  it  found  in  stratified  formations 
like  coal  beds.  They  are,  to  some  extent  lodes,  though  they  are  not  regular  and  change 
^oy  caprieioiialy.  Sometimes  the  deposit  follows  down  on  what  you  might  call  a  reg- 
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ular  dip,  bat  after  followiDg  it  a  little  way  it  will  torn  around  and  ran  almost  hori- 
zontally. On  that  account  it  shoald  not  be  Buhjeoted  to  the  law  which  requires  a  claun 
to  be  taken  ap  in  the  direction  of  the  vein.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  delay  in 
the  matter  of  the  Spanisli  and  Mexican  grants.  Taking  the  statement  of  the  people  in 
general,  with  their  complaints  of  delay  in  the  cs^se  of  these  claims,  you  might  suppose 
they  had  some  system  of  settling  them  in  one  year,  and  that  if  the  government  would 
only  provide  men  for  surveying  the  land  that  it  would  be  done  at  once.  Surveying  is  the 
first  core  recommended  by  these  people.  So  far  as  the  government  hau  made  prepara> 
tions  for  surveying  these  ranges  at  government  expense  it  helps  very  much,  especially 
where  the  owners  bave  refused  or  declined  to  have  them  surveyed  themselves.  They 
have  an  interest  in  not  having  them  surveyed,  because  they  were  holding  ander  their 

S'ants  two  or  three  times  as  much  land  as  they  finally  got  when  the  claim  was  settled, 
uring  the  interim,  having  no  segregation  from  the  public  land,  they  had  been  enabled 
to  sell  quitclaims  to  the  land  within  these  boundaries  that  were  claimed,  althoagh 
they  had  no  title  to  the  land ;  and  hence  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  have  the  surveys 
made,  and  they  do  not  want  the  government  to  make  them.  When  the  government 
forces  the  survey  upon  them,  that  question  of  grant  boundaries  comes  nearest  settle- 
ment. Unless  there  is  some  dispute,  a  claim  should  go  through  within  a  year  or  two. 
The  ranches  still  unreserved  may  be  classified  into  as  many  as  three  classes.  There  is 
that  class  that  merely  requires  the  paying  of  a  smidl  sum  of  money  to  the  land  office 
by  the  owners  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a  patent  where  there  is  no  contest ;  only  a 
little  delay  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  pay  expenses.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
this  class  has  been  disposed  of. 

There  is,  next,  a  set  of  claims  which  involve  contests  of  boundaries  of  disputed  own- 
ership, contests  arising  from  overlapping  with  other  claims,  &c.  These,  I  suppose,  to  a 
certain  extent  can  be  acUudicated  by  the  surveyor-general  under  the  present  laws,  and 
closed  up  in  that  way.  There  are  still  others  which  involve  such  important  questioofl 
of  litigation  and  such  conflicting  questions — that  involve  not  only  questions  of  bound- 
ary and  surve^rs,  but  likewise  legal  qaestions  that  reach  back  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Office — questions  of  that  kind,  which  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  come  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  ought  to  be  sent  there  from 
the  surveyor-generaVs  office,  to  be  settled  under  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  court  to  adjudicate  such  cases.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
where  testimony  could  be  taken  and  where  somebody  can-  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  The  surveyor-general  has  no  power  to  issue  subpcenas  or  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  yet  he  is  called  upon  to  hear  these  cases.  When  I  came  into  this  office 
I  found  there  was  something  like  two  hundrdd  cases  in  the  office  that  demanded  settle- 
ment. I  sent  out  some  thirty  or  forty  cases,  but  to  what  extent  it  has  been  going  on 
since  then  I  have  not  known.  I  have  not  followed  up  in  the  office  here  the  progress  of 
the  cases. 


Testimony  of  W.  H.  Drum,  of  MaryeviUef  Cal. 

W.  H.  Dbum,  residing  at  Marysville,  CaL,  testified,  October  27, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  here  since  1857.    I  came  here  in  that  year. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  silting  that  is  filling  Yuba  Blver  bed  f — ^Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  statement  of  that  filling,  in  your  own  way.— A.  Li  1857 1  bought 
a  piece  of  bottom  land  on  the  Yuba,  and  paid  a  pretty  good  price,  because  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  land  I  had  ever  seen.  When  I  bought  there,  the  banks  of  the  Yoba 
were  from  20  to  22  feet  high  at  low-water.  The  stream  was  clear,  with  plenty  of 
salmon-fish  everywhere.  My  piece  of  land  was  two  miles  from  Bear  River,  and  I  bad 
no  difficulty  with  the  water.  The  high  water  of  1853  barely  came  out  of  the  river 
channels,  over  the  banks,  and  filled  a  few  of  the  smallest  sloaghs,  but  it  never  came 
up  to  the  ridges.  We  got  no  sediment  here,  as  we  call  it,  until  1862.  In  that  year  our 
water  was  very  high,  and  it  covered  the  whole  bottom,  in  some  places  6  feet  deep :  bat 
it  was  comparatively  clear  in  appearance.  Yet  when  it  went  down  we  found  large 
banks  of  saud  and  much  of  sediment.  The  current  of  the  Bear  River  was  rapid.  After 
the  line  stuff  had  passed  down,  the  deposit  left  was  chiefly  sand,  and  not  a  great  deal 
of  it.  The  first  flood  left  very  little,  but  the  succeeding  ones,  afterwards,  left  more  of 
it.  This  has  kept  going  on,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  river  grew  riloy  and  thick  with 
mud,  during  the  wintere,  until  it  has  now  covered  the  bottoms.  I  had  about  \,iK^ 
acres  and  it  has  covered  them.  It  has  been  doing  that  now,  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  has  reached  the  height  of  25  feet.  All  my  places  are  level.  I  was  over  there- a  year 
ago,  looking  for  some  wild  cattle  I  had  in  the  waste,  and  I  could  Just  trace  the  line  of 
the  telegraph  poles.  The  land  has  filled  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  tele- 
graph poles.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  so  deep  as  on  the  other  side.  It  was  only 
irom  12  to  20  feet  deep  all  through  that  body  of  land.  I  had  about  90  acres  that  I 
protected  with  levees ;  the  remainder  was  destroyed  eight  years  ago.    In  1875  these  90 
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which  I  protected  with  levees  were  destroyed;  the  water  flowed  over  the  levees 
tad  filled  the  gnroood  over  4  or  5  foet.  It  did  not  destroy  the  levees,  hot  flowed  over 
tbtsoi;  thus  desiToyiDj;  the  remaioderof  my  land.  I  had  a  garden,  fenced  with  a  strong 
ienc?  and  posts.  The  tops  of  these  posts  have  been  5  feet  under  for  the  past  six  years. 
They  destroyed  all  my  land.  My  house  was  20  feet  above  the  low-water  mark  iu  the 
rirer,  and  last  winter  the  water  was  up  to  the  top  of  and  around  the  house,  and  left  a 
iediment  of  8  inches.  My  buildings  sdl  set  there  still,  but  they  are  useless.  It  cost 
me  (3,500  to  put  them  there,  and  Iliad  to  go  away  and  leave  them  on  that  land.  I 
nieed  94  bushels  and  34  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  aaie  on  that  land.  That  was  a  sworn 
statement  before  the  agricultural  fair.  I  had  raised  103  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  I 
raised  The  first  grain  that  was  grown  this  side  of  Sacramento.  All  that  laud  has  been 
destroyed  ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  swamp  now,  and  you  cannot  go  into  it  to-day.  If  I  had 
that  land  to-day,  in  good  condition,  it  would  be  worth  |175,000. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  land 
on  the  Tuba  ?— A.  It  has  been  destroyed ;  it  is  stripped  three  miles  wide  and  twenty- 
two  miles  long. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  this  sediment  invaded  the  plains  land? — A.  The  water  has 
DOW  got  op  so  that  the  levees  will  not  prevent  it  from  spreading  over  ten  miles ;  that 
is,  the  snow-water  that  comes  down ;  and  the  water  is  at  times  2  feet  above  the  high- 
land. It  is  only  the  levees  that  protect  ib  from  the  land,  and  when  it  breaks  the  levees 
it  nms  at  random  over  the  plains  for  five  miles. 

Q.  Takins  a  flood  similar  to  the  one  of  1862,  what  woald  be  the  extent  of  the  over- 
flow and  sedimeDtary  deposit  at  this  time  T — ^A.  If  we  had  the  water  oome  down  as  it 
did  in  ld6S,  I  think  it  wonld  sweep  these  levees  by  the  board,  and  the  water  would 
ctme  from  the  foot-hills  at  Auburn  to  the  Sacramento  River.  I  do  not  believe  there 
woold  be  any  laud  that  wonld  not  be  nnder  water.  The  water  ran  at  that  time  6  feet 
orer  the  land,  and  the  current  there  was  rapid ;  but  now  it  mns  slowlv  and  the  chan- 
nel is  entirely  obliterated.  No  man  can  tell  now  where  the  old  original  channel  of  the 
river  was.  The  coontrv  then  was  covered  with  farms ;  now  it  is  a  wilderness  of  wil- 
low trees,  through  which  a  man  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  Ids  way.    There  was  Aot 

I  shrub  on  the  land  then  3  feet  high  where  it  was  cultivated,  and  that  was  the  case  with 
all  the  land  around  h«Ke.  There  was  the  Briggs  orchard,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  (300,000.  It  is  not  worth  anything  now.  Hundreds  of  cords  of  wood  were  cut 
off  it  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  no  willows  on  it  in  1862.  There  were  a  great  many 
trees  in  his  orchard,  and  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it,  until  the  debris  came, 
when  it  was  destroyed.    It  is  now  a  wilderness  of  ^^illows. 

Q.  Is  that  deposit  of  benefit  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer  t~ A.  I  have  found  this  deposit 
to  be  no  less  than  a  poison.  I  have  experimented  with  it  for  twelve  years,  and  I  nave 
Bot  been  able  to  do  anything  with  it.  In  five  years  they  must  put  other  levees  where 
the  levees  are  now,  becanse  the  d^M»  is  rising  2  feet  a  year.  Opposite  the  mainland 
there  are  f oar  different  channels.  In  this  sandy  waste,  where  nothing  will  grow,  the  sand 
is  about  26  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  30  feet.  There  was  formerly  only  one  channel  where 
there  are  now  four.  The  dShris  fills  in  and  the  water  cuts  another  channel.  In  some 
plaeee  in  catting  new  channels  buildings  are  swept  away.    This  riley  water  will  weigh 

II  pounds  to  the  gallon,  while  clear  water  only  weighs  8  pounds.  Jn  the  summer-time 
it  is  heavier  and  tnicker.  In  summer  it  will  weigh  12  jiounds  to  the  gallon ;  that  was 
the  difficolty  with  the  levees  last  year.  Their  owners  calculated  for  the  winter  water, 
uid  the  summer  water  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  withstand  it,  and  their  levees  were 
destroyed.  I  have  tested  it  often  in  different  ways;  I  have  lought  the  water  year 
sfter  year,  and  it  has  driven  me  steadily  back,  until  I  have  lost  aU  my  land.  I  have 
pat  in  crop  after  crop,  and  the  water  wonld  steadily  destroy  them,  until  I  was  driven 
svay.  Ifany  other  persons,  like  myself,  have  spent  many  years  on  their  farms  and 
hare  boilt  leveee,  bat  when  a  freshet  came  they  would  be  destroyed  ahio. 

Q.  Are  yoa  acquainted  with  Feather  River  f — A.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Feather 
Siver  and  have  been  for  twenty  years.  It  has  fiilled  8  feet.  There  is  not  so  much 
mining  on  that  river.  The  greatest  damage  is  done  on  the  Feather,  Yuba,  Bear,  and 
Amencaa  Riven. 


TertiMony  of  ThomoB  J,  FiUJ^er,  Maryeville,  Cdlifomia, 

Mabtsvillb,  Cal.,  Ootoher  28. 

TaoKAS  J.  FiLCHXB  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  resided  here  for  twenty  years.  In  the  fall  of  1860  I  purchased  a  claim  where 
the  Dry  Creek  empt&es  into  the  Feather  River.  I  gave  |2,000  for  two  hundred  acres  of 
land.  It  was  considered  at  that  time  one  of  the  nicest  little  places  in  the  country. 
There  was  no  title  to  it,  as  the  land  was  not  surveyed.  The  first  injury  it  received  was 
ia  1H61-^  when  the  large  overflow  came,  and  since  that  time  the  ii^ury  has  been  in- 
CRsshig  and  the  value  of  the  land  has  decreased  till  now  not  an  acre  can  be  colti- 
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▼ated.  It  has  all  been  deBtroyedi  not  direotly  by  the  debris,  bat  by  the  water  baddng^ 
np  from  Feather  River.  The  water  backs  up  and  stays  upon  it  so  long  that  it  cannot 
be  coltivated.  That  is  abont  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  my  place.  Now  theie 
are  other  farms  in  the  vioinitjr  which  are  in  the  same  condition.  Mr.  Barry  adjoins- 
me,  and  he  is  snffering  from  tne  same  trouble.  All  this  land  was  for  grain-raishiff 
porposeSy  and  since  that  time  I  got  a  patent  to  the  homestead,  but  before  I  abandoned 
It  I  changed  the  homestead  for  the  piece  of  land  on  which  I  now  reside.  It  is  on 
higher  ground.  In  consequence  of  tnis  change  I  was  compelled  to  tear  down  my 
barns  and  outbuildings  and  rebuild  my  house.  That  was  all  in  consequence  of  the 
overflow. 

Question.  What  is  the  area  of  the  overflow  by  the  backing  up  of  Fall  Biverf— 
Answer.  It  ia  very  large.  I  should  think  it  amounted  to  perhaps  a  thousand  acres ; 
that  is  above  my  place  one  mile,  where  it  spreads  out.  There  is  one  circumstance  that 
I  would  like  to  make  known  concemiD^  this.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
facts  abont  it ;  it  has  been  stated  to  this  Commission.  I  see  &om  reading  the  testi- 
mony that  a  great  deal  of  the  dSbris  that  has  accumulated  in  the  rivers  is  washed  from 
the  agricultural  ground,  and  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  debris  comes  from  the 
mines.  I  am  so  placed  that  I  get  an  opportunity  to  test  that  matter.  Dry  Creek 
branches  oft'  np  toward  the  foot-hills.  On  this  branch  there  is  no  mine,  so  that  what- 
ever earth  comes  down  from  that  branch  would  be  from  the  agricultural  land.  There 
is  no  d^bria  from  this  branch.  In  winter  there  is  a  great  deal  of  water  that  comes 
from  the  branch,  but  there  is  never  any  debris.  This  branch  and  Feather  River  meet, 
so  that  the  water  stands  still.  If  there  was  any  solution  there  it  would  be  desposited, 
but  there  is  no  sediment  on  my  land.  That  is  positive  evidence  that  there  is  no  earth3f 
matter  brought  into  the  river  from  the  wash  from  agricultural  land.  If  thero  was  it 
would  settle  on  my  land,  but  it  never  settles  thero.  Sometimes  thero  will  be  a  little 
scum,  which  shows  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  water  from  Feather  River  mixing 
with  the  other  water  where  they  meet.  My  land  is  injured  by  the  water  standing  on  it  so 
long,  but  it  is  not  injured  by  the  debris.  It  will  romain  thero  all  the  year  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  from  six  to  ten  months.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a  statement  I  saw  thut  there  is 
about  twelve  million  cubic  yards  washed  from  the  mountains,  ani^  ^5  percent,  romains 
in  the  ca£Lons;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  that  was  roversed  it  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate statement.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  twelve  million  cubic  yards  would  soon  fill 
up  the  cafions,  and  I  think  the  estimate  should  be  roversed.  There  is  adjoining  me 
large  bodies  of  land  that  is  in  the  same  situation  as  mine.  It  is  all  cultivated  land 
of  the  best  quality  that  is  destroyed  in  this  manner.  The  owners  have  all  spent  large 
sums  of  money  for  leveeing.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  Just  lost  (12,000  by  the  breaking 
of  the  levee.  This  water  did  not  destroy  his  land  by  depositing  sediment,  but  by  the 
backing  up  of  the  water  and  the  overflowing  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  hydraiUic  mining  commence  f~  A.  lam  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  it  to  say,  but  the  first  years  I  ever  received  any  injury  was  in  186£-'G2. 


Testimony  of  Daniel  Fraaer,  of  Wheatlandf  Cal 

Danibl  FRASEI^  of  Wheatland,  Cal.,  testified  at  Marysville,  CaL,  October  27, 1679, 
as  follows : 

I  came  to  California  in  May,  1852.  I  have  been  farming  since  1853.  I  was  one  year 
in  the  mines.  Where  I  live  now  I  have  farmed  ever  since  1853.  I  have  cultivated 
from  200  to  600  acres  of  land  every  year,  moro  or  less.  It  would  average  300  acres.  I 
live  on  a  tributary  of  Bear  River.  Formerly  it  was  a  part  of  Bear  River,  and  at  high 
water  the  two  streams  mingled.  That  was  in  1853.  I  bought  my  land  from  Henry  £. 
Robinson  and  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt.  When  I  bought  the  land  from  Mr.  Robinson  in 
1856  I  bought  160  acres.  I  was  on  the  land  before  I  bought  it  from  him.  When  I 
bought  that  land  he  ofiered  me  600  acres  of  high  land  at  the  same  price  that  I  paid 
for  the  160  acres,  and  I  would  not  accept  it.  I  would  not  have  had  it  then  as  a  gift. 
The  reason  why  I  bought  this  low  land  was  because  it  was  bottom  land.  I  did  not 
want  the  plains  land,  which  we  call  red  land.  I  have  farmed  that  land,  and  I  tiud 
that  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  a  little  higher  than  the  land,  which  gradually  slo^ies 
back  from  the  line  of  the  stream.  I  have  lived  on  that  and  farmed  it  ever  since.  They 
have  been  mining  since  1852.  The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  came  into  the  country  was 
the  mines.  They  had  been  washing  with  long  toms — that  is,  the  short  sin  ices — and 
they  washed  I  could  not  exactly  say  how  much.  There  must  have  been  160  acres  of 
land  washed,  all  told.  It  will  wash  on  an  average  18  inches  in  depth,  and  the  tailings 
run  into  the  strd^m  or  creek  that  I  live  on.  Every  winter  that  has  been  the  case. 
When  they  could  get  the  water  the  depth  of  the  washing  has  been  Iti  inches.  The 
tailings  all  went  into  Dry  Creek,  and  it  has  never  filled  the  creek  one  inch.   This  wash- 
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JD^  is  oo  tarfaoe  ground,  near  Dry  Creek.  Slnioe  minine  neTor  fills  np  streams.  I 
enmtd  Bear  River  in  May,  1852,  at  Johnson's  crossing.  The  stream  was  clear  water. 
We  had  to  get  ont  at  the  time  and  walk  np  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Coming  np  ont 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  banks,  I  snonld  say  they  were  12  or  15  feet  in  height 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  where  we  came  ont.  The  bottom  of  the  river  was  gravel. 
I  was  at  Camp  Far  West,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River,  near  where  it  comes  from  the 
moontaios,  in  1852.  I  did  not  go  back  again  until  1858,  and  it  was  still  the  same  there, 
not  filling  np  at  alL  I  saw,  however,  that  the  water  was  a  little  riley,  but  the  rocks 
were  still  the  same  on  the  Bear  River.  I  did  not  get  there  again  until  ten  years  after- 
wards—1867-*^.  The  bank  that  formerly  was  20  feet  high  was  covered  up,  and  I  did 
not  know  the  place.  I  asked  a  man  where  a  certain  house  was.  Ho  replied,  ''There 
it  is."  There  were  willow  trees  on  the  place  where  the  house  had  been.  I  was  there 
again  list  year,  and  where  Camp  Far  West  had  stood  the  ground  was  filled  up  30  feet. 
Ine  camp  is  there  no  longer. 

Question.  To  what  extent  Las  farming  been  destroyed  on  Bear  River  f — Answer.  I 
should  think  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thouRand  acres  ^as  been  destroyed. 

Q.  How  much  on  the  Yuba  River  f — A.  I  cannot  state.  Not  more  than  that  on  Yuba 
River;  and  it  is  wider  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Feather  River  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  slicking  as  a  fertilizer  f — A.  It  is  very 
poor.  I  have  seen  land  on  Bear  River,  upon  which  the  flood  came  in  1862,  which  was 
the  best  land  I  ever  saw.  But  since  the  flood  of  1862  it  has  never  raised  two  stalks 
of  com. 

Q.  If  the  land  is  covered  the  depth  of  the  plow  by  these  slickings  is  it  productive 
at  ailf^A.  No,  sir.  I  had  it  on  my  place  in  1862,  and  I  have  got  that  land  into  culti- 
T&tion  by  plowing  deeply  and  manuring  it.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  it  never 
raised  a  single  thing,  but  by  plowing  it  18  inches  deep  and  manuring  it,  it  now  raises 
a  crop. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  the  condition  and  character  of  the  land  which  is  now  threat- 
ened with  destruction  from  this  cause  f — ^A.  The  bottom  land  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  it  has  now  commenced  to  cover  up  the  plains  land. 

Q.  If  you  had  such  a  flood  as  you  had  in  lo62,  to  what  extent  would  it  come  over 
tbiti  valley,  in  your  judgment  f — ^A.  It  would  come  over  this  valley  of  the  Bear  River 
and  run  ten  miles  over  where  it  is  at  the  present  time,  towud.  the  Sacramento.  It 
vocld  run  at  random  all  over  the  valley.    I  was  here  in  1852  at  the  high  water,  and 

Q.  When  a  flood  of  that  kind  spreads  over  the  land  and  leaves  an  incrustation  or 
tediment,  what  is  the  character  of  that  sediment  T    Is  it  hard  or  sandy  f — A.  It  is 
aaody ;  it  is  a  kind  of  white  crust.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  comes  on  the  top ' 
of  the  soil. 

Q.  Is  it  a  hard  crtist  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  cracks  open ;  and  that  is  what  they  call  slick- 
ings. 1  have  been  acquainted  with  the  land  along  the  course  of  the  river  when  it  was 
the  finest  land  I  ever  saw,  and  when  it  Raised  two  crops  a  year—a  crop  of  grain  and  a 
erop  of  corn ;  and  I  have  seen  better  vegetables  raised  on  Bear  River  in  1854  than  I 
have  ever  seen  since. 

Q.  The  farm-lands  on  Bear  and  Feather  Rivers  have  been  pretty  much  all  destroyed, 
have  they  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  character  of  the  land  now  threatened  is  the  higher  plains  land,  is  it :  and 
that  represents  the  entire  valley  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly,  where  my  house  stands,  we 
pat  a  spirit-level  to  the  bottom  of  the  levee,  and  the  line  Just  struck  the  sill  of  my 
boose.  To-day  it  strikes  the  top  of  the  levee  and  the  eaves  of  my  house.  The  water 
to^y  would  break  over  my  house  if  there  was  a  flood.  The  bed  of  the  river  is 
ynttj  well  np  to  my  windows  now.  In  1852  I  went  to  Bear  River  to  see  the  stage 
of  the  water.  It  was  pretty  high.  It  had  run  over  the  banks,  and  these  sloughs 
drained  oft'  the  extra  water,  and  it  went  down,  and  left  no  sediment;  but  now  the 
elonghs  through  which  the  water  used  to  run  and  the  little  feeders  from  the  hills  are 
ill  filled  np  with  sediment ;  and  willow-trees  alone  grow  there,  with  a  few  cotton- 
voods.  As  to  the  land  along  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers,  I  know  something  about 
tlKsi;  and  the  land  down  the  Feather  River,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Bear  River,  is  fill- 
iog  also.  There  used  to  be,  in  1852,  as  fine  ranches  as  I  ever  saw  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
^Ter ;  and  to-day  it  is  a  barren  waste.  There  was  a  thousand  acres  of  fine  land  there 
t^,  and  the  destruction  has  all  been  caused  by  hydraulics.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
that  was  washed  from  the  foot-hills  was  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  went 
riisht  into  that  creek.  When  the  water  came  up  and  overflowed  the  land  it  did  not 
injure  it  a  bit.  The  d^hria  from  the  sluice-minings  seems  to  be  of  a  material  different 
aom  thaiVrf  hydraulic  mining. 
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Letter  of  Robert  Gardner,  of  Oakland^  California, 

Oaklaio),  Cal.,  December  I,  1879. 

To  the  honorable  Commissioners  of  the  Ptiblic  Land  Commission,  appointed  under  act  of  Con* 

gress  approved  March  3,  1879: 

Gentlemen:  In  parsaance  of  an  invitation  from  Hon.  A.  T.  Britton,  a  member  of 
yoar  commission,  to  express  my  views  upon  the  laws  regulating  tfae  sale,  settlement, 
survey,  classification,  and  irrigation  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  I 
submit  the* following  statement  relating  thereto.  The  opinions  and  BUggestions  em- 
bodied herein  have  been  formed  from  a  residence  in  this  State  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  from  an  active  interest  in  and  contact  with  the  public  land  service  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California  for  a  period  of  over  seven  years,  both  as  register  of 
the  Humboldt  land  office  in  California  and  as  State  surveyor-general. 

From  careful  estimates,  the  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  area  of  the  State  of  California 
consists  approximately  of  100,500,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  probably  12,500,000  acres 
are  embraced  within  mining  claims,  private  or  Mexican  grants,  mission  church  prop- 
erty, Puoblo  lands,  Indian  and  military  reservations,  laKes,  bays,  navigable  nvers, 
swamp,  overflowed,  and  tide  lands,  leaving  about  88,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  Of  this  88,000,000,  about  50,000,000  aoies  have 
been  surveyed.  The  great  and  productive  valleys  of  this  State,  the  grazing  and  tim 
ber  lands  have  nearly  all  been  surveyed,  as  well  as  several  million  acres  of  the  dry  and 
arid  plains  situated  in  the  counties  of  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Diego.  But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  residue  of  the  unsurveyed  area  of  Califomia, 
something  over  38.000,000  acres,  can  be  utilized  by  the  settler,  or  by  those  persons 
seeking  homes  on  the  public  domain.  For  the  most  part  the  unsurveyed  area  of  the 
State  of  Califomia  consists  of  the  four  following  divisions,  viz : 

1st.  Those  bleak  and  barren  portions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  of 
Mountains  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  and  timber. 

2d.  The  desert  and  arid  lands  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

3d.  An  occasional  small  mountain  valley. 

4th.  The  grazing  districts  of  the  foot-hills,  not  heretofore  surveyed,  which  includes 
some  oak  and  pine  timber  lands. 

The  selling  of  the  grazing  lands  of  this  State  to  pnrohasera  in  large  tracts  lias  been 
a  theme  of  fitful  discussion.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  all  the  grazing 
lands  in  Califomia  of  any  value  will  be  purchased  by  actual  settlers  as  the  State  in- 
creases her  population.  A  number  of  years  ago,  while  register  of  the  United  States 
land  office  for  the  Humboldt  land  district  in  this  State,  I  was  informed  by  stock  men 
holding  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  unsurveyed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bald  Hill 
district,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  that ''  if  these  lands  were 
surveyed  only  forty-acre  tracts  would  be  purchased,  or  those  subdivisions  possessing 
living  springs."  On  my  application  to  the  United  States  surveyor-general  for  Cah- 
fomia  these  lands  were  surveyed  by  the  United  States  during  the  years  1872-'7:(-^4-'7.5. 
The  records  of  the  Humboldt  and  San  Francisco  land  offices  will  show  that  thousands 
of  actual  settlers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  settled  upon  these 
lands.  In  fact,  as  far  as  those  lands  bave  already  been  surveyed  they  have  been 
utilized  by  actual  settlers  for  stock  raising,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  I  believe  it  to 
be  opposed  to  our  theory  of  government  to  allow  an  individual  to  acquire  and  control 
large  tracts  of  land  (not  desert),  and  that  the  people  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
'  distribution  of  these  lands  through  the  hands  of  many  small  owners ;  and  that  the 
country  will  gain  more  by  such  widespread  industry  than  it  can  from  the  sums  that 
may  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  parties  not  residing  on  the  lands  in 
question.  The  great  need  of  this  State  at  the  present  time  is  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  small  landholders. 

No  more  ''  scrip?^  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  to  be  located  on  the  public  lands. 
Most  all  the  '*  scrip"  heretofore  issued  has  been  conceived  in  fraud,  and  located  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Land  Department  without  authority  of  law.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Land  Department  at  Washington  to  so  incnmber  the 
homestead  and  pre-emption  settler  with  useless  rules  and  regulations,  also  local  land- 
office  fees,  that  the  land  which  the  settler  has  in  contemplation  must  possess  an  in- 
trinsic value  of  from  $3  to  |5  per  acre  in  order  to  cover  the  first  cost  and  various  ex- 
penses. At  the  same  time  extraordinary  facilities  were  allowed  the  holders  of  land 
scrip  to  make  their  wholesale  purchases  of  the  public  domain. 

Several  million  acres  of  surveyed  land  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Siena 
Nevadi^  Mountains  are  practically  reserved  from  sale  and  settlement  by  the  action  of 
the  department  at  Wasliington  in  suspending  the  maps  of  the  same,  and  declariog 
them  to  be  nUneral  lands.  These  foot-hill  lan£  are  valuable  for  grazing,  orchard,  and 
vineyard  purposes.  This  mineral  suspension  should  be  removed  except  where  shown 
to  be  mineral  on  the  maps  by  the  survey  of  the  United  States  deputy  survevor;  and 
the  settler  not  compelled  in  ,order  to  obtain  possession  to  incur  the  expense  of  prodac- 
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inf  tetliiiioiiy  in  order  to  ^ow  that  the  land  in  question  is  not  mineral.  When  a  patent 
is  isbomI  to  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  claimant  on  the  pnblio  domain  it  should  be 
wiUioot  any  reseryation  of  mineral  that  may  hereafter  be  found  upon  the  land.  With- 
out an  absolute  title  the  claimant  possesses  no  security  for  making  permanent  improve- 
nents  upon  the  land. 

SCRVEYINO  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

As  to  the  method  of  the  survey  of  the  **  public  lands"  in  California,  I  would  advise 
tbat  the  redtmaiUar  9ff9tan  of  surveying  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  subdividing 
tiM  pablie  lands  in  its  present  state  of  perfection  be  adhered  to.  This  method  is  the 
best  and  simplest  that  could  be  devised.  The  existing  system  is  the  result  of  many 
Teats'  trial  and  experience.  The  contract  system  is  the  best,  if  faithfully  executed,  but 
ASS  been  shamef ally  abused  in  this  St-ate  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  several  million 
aeres  of  land  already  surveyed  in  California  can  never  be  sold  either  to  actual  settlers 
or  speculators,  as  these  lauds  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  and  not  susceptible 
of  irrigation.  They  possess  no  value  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  object  of  their 
nurey  has  been  simply  to  exhaust  the  yearly  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the 
•urvey  of  the  pnblio  lands  in  California.  Lands  are  being  surveyed  in  this  State  re- 
nidkas  of  thMr  character  and  adaptabilitv  for  sale  and  settlement.  This  is  not  the 
anlt  of  the  law,  bat  of  those  in  aathority  under  whose  Jurisdiction  these  matters  belong. 
The  United  Stipes  laws  and  the  Surveying  Manual  specifically  declare  in  what  manner 
and  what  class  of  lands  should  be  surveyed.  It  requires  no  topographical  or  geological 
sorvey  of  this  State  to  determine  the  class  of  lands  that  are  subject  to  survey.  The 
appropriation  act  aathorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  California  specifically  declares  what  classes  of  land  should  be 
nrreyed,  via: 

ist.  Those  adapted  to  agriculture  without  artificial  irrigation. 

:2d.  Irrigable  lands,  or  such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  ror  which  there  is  sufficient 
seeessible  water  for  uie  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  same  not  otherwise  utilized 
or  claimed. 

3d.  Timber  lands,  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value. 

4th.  Coal  lands,  containing  coal  of  commercial  value. 

5th.  Exterior  boundaries  of  town-sites. 

Tbe  sorvey  of  mining  claims  is  provided  for  under  the  special-deposit  system.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  provides  for  the  survey  of  all  lands  in  this 
State  that  can  be  of  any  benefit  or  practical  use  to  its  people,  and  endeavors  to  protect 
the  natioDal  Treasury  against  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  in  the 
rarrey  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains  and  desert  wastes.  I  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  yonr  honorable  commission  to  the  manner  of  the  survey  of  public  lands 
in  Oalilomia,  and  the  evasion  and  abuse  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  same. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  the  timber  and  grazing  lands  which  remain  to  be  surveyed 
thould  continae  to  be  sectionized  as  heretofore  and  platted  the  same  as  agricultural 
lands.  Tbe  same  laws*  now  apply,  and  should  apply,  to  their  sale  and  settlement. 
The  present  system  of  surveying  mining  claims  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
nrreyor-general  should  be  continued,  as  this  method  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
perfection. 

I  would  guard  the  rights  of  prospectors  and  miners  seeking  mineral  deposits  upon 
the  pnblio  domain.  They  precede  the  agriculturist,  the  stock  raiser,  and  the  fruit 
grower.  They  have  been  and  continue  to  remain  the  advance  guard  in  the  settlement 
of  this  Slate.  They  are  entitled  to  liberal  laws  and  an  impartial  rendering  of  the 
nme.  The  miner,  as  well  as  the  agriculturist,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
ving  all  the  timber  necessary  for  actual  development  from  unsurveyed  land  without 
ftttneUeUm 

MI19INO  AND  MININO  LAWS. 

Ihe  mining  laws  for  the  government  of  quartz  mining  should  be  amended  in  this : 
that  the  miner  should  have  the  right  to  follow  the  ledge  or  vein,  with  all  its  spurs, 
^pa.  SBf^es,  and  variations,  to  any  aistance,  without  regard  to  surface  ground.  With- 
^  ibm  right  the  miner  has  no  security  for  deep  mining,  and  may  expend  a  fortune 
IB  fading  the  tme  coarse  of  the  vein  only  to  discover  that  his  own  location  embraces 
tttt  a  sBiaU  portion  of  the  lode,  and  the  adjoining  claim,  upon  which  not  one  dollar 
nay  have  been  expended,  will  receive  the  entire  Muefit  of  his  discovery  and  invest- 
BMnt  of  his  time  and  mone^.  The  old  miners  law  was  enacted  on  this  theory,  and  is 
nght  and  Jnst ;  and  the  spint  of  our  ^vemment  in  dealing  with  mining  claims  should 
be  more  in  harmony  with  the  old  mining  laws,  which  gave  the  locator  his  ledge  and 
the  right  to  follow  it  down  at  any  angle  the  vein  might  take  and  wherever  it  might 
Icsd.  A  recognition  of  this  right  by  the  government  would  relieve  discoverers  of  tme 
fiHore  veins  of  costly  litigation  arising  in  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  vein  or  lode 
beyond  and  lies  witiiout  the  exterior  lines  of  the  suiiace  ground.    Square  loca- 
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tiona  of  miniDg  claims  cannot  be  adopted  where  there  is  a  tnie  fiasare  vein,  with  Hs 
dips.  spaiR,  and  angles,  bnt  may  be  senonsly  considered  in  those  minin|(  distriets  when 
the  limestone  formation  pieyails,  and  where  the  deposits  of  ore  are  foand  in  larise  and 
small  bodies,  and  where  there  m  an  aheence  of  a  true  fissure  vein.  All  oontroTeisies  otv 
mining  titles  should  be  settled  by  the  land  department,  which  consists  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  contests  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  rales  and  regulations  that  determine  the  settlement  of  other 
contests  before  that  department,  without  the  interference  of  local  State  courts.  A 
vast  amount  of  litigation  has  fa«en  occasioned  where  the  imperfect  records  of  old 
mining  districts,  for  which  no  titles  have  ever  been  issued,  and  long  since  abandoned, 
would  be  brought  to  light  as  against  subsequent  locations  made  many  years  after,  and 
where  large  sums  had  been  expended  in  developing  these  subsequent  claims.  In  view 
of  this  fact  1  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  those  making  mining  a  business  that 
all  local  mining  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  subsequent  locations  should  conform  to 
uniform  United  States  statute  laws  and  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  in  conformity  therewith  by  the  authority  of  the  Land  Department.  There 
should  be  a  limit  of  lime  in  which  the  locator  or  mine  owner  should  be  allowed  to  ap- 
ply for  and  perfect  their  titles  to  their  claims.  This  limitation  of  time  should  not 
extend  over  two  years  i^ter  the  notice  of  discovciy  has  been  posted  on  the  claim.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  same  laws  should  govern  this  limitation  of  time  as  are  now  ap- 
plied to  pre-emption  and  homestead  claimants.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  California  that  titles  to  mining  claims  should  issue  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  &U'bona-fide  claimants.  As  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
so  extensive,  and  in  many  States  so  important,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  a  ''mining  department''  will  have  to  be  created  in  order  to  render  justice  to 
this  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  our  domestic  revenue.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Land  Department  at  the  present  time  for  the  settlement  and  disposal 
of  controversies  arising  from  mining  litigations  are  totally  inadequate  for  a  proper 
and  comprehensive  adjudication  of  the  same.  "  The  means  to  the  end''  woald  be  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  "  commissioner  of  mining,"  whose  official  actiooB 
should  be  subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TIMBER  LANDS.  . 

Timber  on  surveyed  land  should  be  sold  to  the  people  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  (160)  acres  to  each  purchaser  at  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ^(2.50)  per  acre.  The  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  these  lands  should  be  liberal 
in  their  operation,  and  should  not  require  settlement.  The  enactment  of  soch  a  law 
would  be  the  means  of  converting  rapidly  all  the  valuable  timber  lands  surveyed,  or 
to  be  hereafter  surveyed,  into  private  ownership.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  unsold  timber  lands  from  waste  and  destruc- 
tion. The  timber  lands  are  one  of  the  important  sources  of  our  natural  wealth,  and 
should  be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  m^ority  of  immigrants  coming  to  California  are  fanners  in  quest  of  pubtic 
lands  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  tendency  of  this  immigration,  until 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  been  toward  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  com- 

E rising  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  San  Bernardino,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sen 
dego.  The  average  rainfall  in  these  counties  is  less  than  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tions of  the  State.  The  greater  part  of  the  bottom  lands,  naturally  irrigated  by  overfiow 
and  percolation  from  the  rivers,  was  either  taken  by  Spanish  grants,  or  has  been  secured 
by  settlers  under  the  various  laws  for  that  purpose.  The  remaining  lands  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  are  equally  fertile  in  character,  but  nnavail- 
able  for  profitable  agriculture  without  irrigation.  Under  the  laws  of  CaUfomia, 
enacted  at  an  early  date,  when  mining  was  the  prominent  industry  of  the  State,  water 
rights  were  allowed  to  be  acquired,  and  the  water  diverted  from  the  natural  bed  of 
the  streams.  This  claim  and  appropriation  of  water  has  been  recognised  as  a  le^ 
right  without  regard  to  the  riparian  rights  of  the  occupants  of  the  land  living  below 
the  point  from  which  the  water  was  diverted.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  all 
the  available  waters  of  this  State  are  covered  by  some  kind  of  claim  possessing  more 
or  less  legality.  Should  our  present  system  continue,  and  these  claims  to  wacer  be 
further  recognized,  in  a  few  years  a  system  will  grow  up  different  in  form,  but  praot  ically 
in  effect  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  countries  possessing  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail.  Vast  tracts  of  our  lands  are  worthless  without  water.  The  settler  may 
own  the  lands,  but  if  the  water  and  the  price  of  its  use  lies  within  the  control  of 
another  man  who  may  at  will  withhold  it  from  him  or  levy  a  price  upon  its  use  suici- 
dal In  its  effect  upon  the  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  he  will 
occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  tenant  at  will,  who  turns  over  his  whole  produce 
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tohk  landlord,  after  dedneting  the  amonnt  consumed  in  prodncing  it  This  condition 
of  tiiiogiB  ia  sore  to  exlat  in  tlie  near  fatnre,  anleae  remedied  by  prompt  action  on  the 
nrt  of  the  legjiahitnre  of  this  State.  Land  and  water  should  be  inseparable  where  the 
hud  in  qnettion  is  soaceptible  of  irrigation.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  problem  of 
inig^Mm  is  one  of  great  complications,  involving,  as  it  does  riehts  already  acquired, 
the  disturbing  of  values  already  created,  and  the  adjustment  of  rights  that  have  not 
yet  seemed.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  as  far  as  I  have  given  the  subject 
thonght,  it  would  seem  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  the  legislature  to  appoint  a 
competent  eommission  to  make  an  examination  of  all  the  streams  of  water  available 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  in  the  valleys,  to  create  irrigation  districts  as  extensive 
snd  as  numerous  as  each  stream  will  irrigate,  and  with  power  to  obtain  water  rights 
already  aequired  on  these  streams  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  I  believe  some  plan 
which  involves  these  principles,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  will  avert  the  evils  which  seem 
to  threaten  the  farmers  of  California  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

DESERT  AND  ABID  LANDS  OF  CALIFOKEnA. 

As  before  remarked,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  desert  and  arid  land  in  Southern 
Califoniia.    The  ancient  records  of  this  State  show  that  ever  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  Spaniards  the  rainfall  has  been  very  light  and  seasons  of  extreme 
drought  have  been  frequent.    Wherever  the  old  missions  were  established  in  that 
eeolaon  of  this  State  it  is  shown  that  ditches  and  extensive  canals  had  been  dug*  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  support. 
Though  many  of  these  canals  have  long  since  been  abandoned  they  can  be  traced  over 
msoj  portions  of  Southern  California.    There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fertility  of  these 
arid  and  desert  lands  if  properly  irrigated,  and  whe^re  so  irrigated  will  yield  abun- 
dint  hanreste.    The  question  of  irrigating  the  above-mentioned  lands  is  one  of  great 
iiBportance  to  the  interests  of  this  people,  and  one  which  is  attracting  great  interest 
UDong  men  of  capital  and  intelligence.    Every  effort  put  forth  to  increase  the  area  of 
agricultural  land  by  the  irrigation  of  these  desert  lands  in  this  State  should  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  the  State  and  national  legislature.    Every  man  who  directs  his 
attention  and  money  to  the  praiseworthy  object  of  reclaiming  these  lands  is  entitled 
to  the  just  term  of  public  benefactor.    This  reclamation  of  desert  lands  by  means  of 
iirigation  can  be  only  accomplished,  as  a  general  rule,  through  the  agency  of  organized 
bodies  of  men,  possessing  large  capital.    It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  government  to 
^rant  title  to  the  lands  m  ijuestion  to  those  persons  who  will  provide  ror  a  complete 
irrigation  of  the  same.    This  class  of  lands  i^ossess  no  value  at  present,  and  never  will 
posMias  any  while  they  continue  to  rem^un  in  their  present  condition.    I  would  have 
the  government  determine  by  geographical  survey  of  our  State  just  what  portion  is 
desnrt  land,  and  for  which  there  is  sufficient  accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and 
eultiTation  of  the  same.    Congress  passed  a  law  March  3, 1877,  relating  to  desert  lands 
in  California  and  Other  States,  providing  for  their  sale  and  reclamation.    This  law  was 
huperfect  in  many  respects,  but  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  as  the  nature  of  the 
oountry  to  which  it  applied  was  not  fully  understood  by  our  national  legislators. 
Under  this  law  numerous  irrigation  canaU  have  been  constructed  in  the  Tulare  and 
Kern  Valleys,  and  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  completely  irrigated,  and  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  has  been  thrown  open  to  cultivation  which  heretofore  was  a  desert 
vaste.    In  some  cases  these  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  farmers,  who  organized  and 
erpended  large  stmis  of  money  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  streams  to  tneir  lands ; 
yhilB  in  some  cases  capitalists  have  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  these  lauds  by 
iirigatioD,  with  successful  results,  after  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money. 
1  would  suggest  that  a  law  should  be  passed  providing  that  individuals  should  be 
allowed  to  Sue  up  these  lands  in  large  tracts  at  the  nominal  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre, 
on  proof  of  complete  reclamation  by  means  of  the  irrigation  of  the  same.    Tbey  can- 
not be  profitably  reclaimed  in  small  tracts  of  640  acres.    That  section  of  the  law  of 
March  3, 1877^  restricting  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  tracts  of  640  acres  should  be 
naeoded*    This  restriction  has  delayed  materially  the  reclamation  of  these  lands  and 
)»n  the  means  of  preventing  Qapitalists  from  investing  their  money  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent.  An  individual  who  will  make  one  blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  has  ever 
gnwa  before  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  the  government  should  donate  to  him  for  a 
naU  compensation  all  the  desert  and  arid  land  that  he  will  successfully  reclaim  by 
the  irrigation  of  the  same.    I  would  have  the  proper  safeguards  thrown  around  this 
law,  and  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  speculator  to  purchase  an  acre  of  this  class 
ol  had  until  be  had  filed  indisputable  evidence  with  the  proper  officers  that  he  had 
My  and  completely  reclaimea  the  same  by  irrigation  as  shown  by  growing  crops. 
Id  this  way  the  water  is  rightfully  used,  and  the  &sert  is  made  to  produce  crops  where 
BO  green  thing  had  ever  grown  before.    Legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  a  speedy 
ttttiement  of  this  question  of  water  rights  and  desert  lands  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  xhtf  people  of  this  State. 
With  these  few  brief  and  general  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  the  sale,  settlement, 
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tions  of  minioff  olaims  cannot  be  adopted  where  them  is  a  trne 
dips.  spoiH,  and  angles,  bat  ma^  be  serionsly  conaidered  in  thoae  t- 
the  limestone  formation  prevails,  and  where  the  deposits  of  ore  "« 
small  bodies,  and  where  there  U  an  absence  of  a  true  fiaeure  vein. 
mining  titles  should  be  settled  by  the  land  department,  which  cop^ 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflBice,  n  - 
be  governed  by  the  same  rales  and  regalations  that  determine  t 
contests  before  that  department,  withont  the  interference  of 
vast  amonnt  of  litigation  has  been  occasioned  where  the  in 
mining  districts,  for  which  no  titles  have  ever  been  issued,  and 
wonld  be  brought  to  light  as  against  subsequent  locations  maci- 
where  large  sums  had  been  expended  in  developing  these  sub$>i 
of  this  fact  1  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  those  making 
all  local  mining  laws  should  be  abolished^  and  subsequent  loc: 
uniform  Uuited  States  statute  laws  and  be  governed  byti 
issued  in  conformity  therewith  by  the  authority  of  the  L. 
should  be  a  limit  of  time  in  which  the  locator  or  mine  ownci 
ply  for  and  perfect  their  titles  to  their  claims.    This  limit 
extend  over  two  years  after  the  notice  of  discovery  has  beei. 
a  certain  extent  the  same  laws  should  govern  this  limitati 
plied  to  pre-emption  and  homestead  claimants.    It  is  for  tb' 
emment  and  the  State  of  California  that  titles  to  mining  cl:: 
as  possible  to  all' bona-Jide  claimants.    As  the  mining  intere^ 
so  extensive,  and  in  many  States  so  important,  it  is  very  * 
future  a  **  mining  department"  will  have  to  be  created  in 
this  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  our  domett 
afforded  by  the  Land  Department  at  the  present  time  for  t 
of  controversies  arising  from  mining  litigations  are  total 
and  comprehensive  adjudication  of  the  same.    "The  meai< 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  "  commissioner  of  mii. 
should  be  subject  only  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ii 

TIMBBR  LANDS.  . 

Timber  on  surveyed  land  should  be  sold  to  the  people  ii 
hondred  and  sixty  (160)  acres  to  each  purchaser  at  not  Iv 
cents  ^|2.50)  per  acre.    The  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of 
in  their  operation,  and  should  not  require  settlement.    T 
would  be  the  means  of  converting  rapidly  all  the  valua* 
to  be  hereafter  surveyed,  into  private  ownership.    Th<* 
solutely  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  unsold  timber  ' 
tion.    The  timber  lands  are  one  of  the  important  souro 
should  be  protected  for  the  benefit  of  future  generationt 

IRRIGATION. 

The  minority  of  immigrants  coming  to  Califomia  r. 
lands  available  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  tend( 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  Men  toward  the  souti 
prising  the  counties  of  Fresno,  To lare,  San  Bemardi. 
Diego.    The  average  rainfall  in  these  counties  is  less  ' 
tions  of  the  S  tate.    The  greater  part  of  the  bottom  land 
and  percolation  from  the  rivers,  was  either  taken  by  S]* 
by  settlers  under  the  various  laws  for  that  purpose, 
leys  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  are  equally 
able  for  profitable  agriculture  without  irrigation, 
enacted  at  an  early  date,  when  mining  was  the  prom 
rights  were  allowed  to  be  acquired,  and  the  water  <- 
the  streams.    This  claim  and  appropriation  of  wat« 
right  without  regard  to  the  riparian  rights  of  the  o- 
the  point  from  which  the  water  was  diverted.    Th« 
the  available  waters  of  this  State  are  covered  by  so 
or  less  legality.    Should  our  present  system  conti- 
further  recognized,  in  a  few  years  a  system  will  grow 
in  effect  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  coimtcie 
and  entail.    Vast  tracts  of  our  lands  are  WflHk'- 
own  the  lands,  but  if  the  water  sai^ 
another  man  who  mav  a*.  «*m 
dal  in  its  effect  ' 
occupy  a  positio' 
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v^  they  were  not 
lese  lands,  grad- 
tnd  now  some  of 
te  of  Miseissippi, 
stem  of  granting 
railroads.    These 
0.    I  wonld  limit 
V  unless  yon  have 
ige  purpose. 
■t  pre-emption  and 
e  they  can  bo  util- 
ises I  would  sell  in 
I  at  can  be  redeemed 
take  up  large  tracts 
:ime  way  as  impro ve- 
ils land  a  matter  of 
t'  a  certain  amount  of 
1  here  is  a  very  objec- 
.    The  supreme  court 
>1  sections  to  the  State, 
decision,  and  it  stands 
11  remain  an  unsettled 
decision  or  acquiesces 
J  is  privilege  was  given. 
'()  the  State.    The  exeo- 
;  ht  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
ide  application  for  these 
right  to  cut  the  timber 

severed  from  the  land,  or 

-ro  it  was  first  utilized  1 — 

tie  man's  opinion  does  not 

ulopted  we  have  appropri- 

■  j>inion  may  be,  we  have  to 

•18  whether  or  not  it  will 

"  water.    I  think  it  would. 

'•(>  not  think  any  system  of 

ions  of  the  State  where  the 

less  it  is  done  by  the  United 

lo,  and  needs  a  great  amount 

entered  as  to  make  a  system 


randsco.  Cat, 


sociation  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

■  1)1  lows: 

^ilifomia.    I  can  state,  approxi- 

l)ow  much  there  is  that  is  good 

:i<)t  yet  taken  up.    They  are  too 

iioretofore  for  that  reason.    The 

.  culture.    Such  lands  as  those  I 

•'  entirely  unfit  for  the  raising  of 

Mxm  it.    These  lands  aire  so  poor 

•  .inp:  machinery;  you  can  barely 

I  will  find  them  on  the  coast  not 

.\  <>u  go  into  the  interior  you  will 

( -f  the  sea.    These  lands  are  com> 

J  hey  are  the  best  lands  for  vines. 

i-at  deal  of  gravel  and  iron  mixed 

»«•  very  deep.    Two  or  three  feet  of 

••  that  in  Sonoma,  which  is  about 

r«ibably  not  more  than  a  hundred 

•  wing  rabbits.    There  are  millions  of 

•i,  and  it  will  be  the  richest  laud  we 

:  (from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  cli- 
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Bunrey,  claasifioation,  and  irrigation  of  the  pablic  lands  in  the  State  of  Calif ornia,  I 
have  the  honor,  gentlemen  of  tne  Commiasion,  to  remain, 
Yonrs,  very  respectfnlly, 

•  ROBERT  GARDNER. 


Testimony  of  Hon,  William  M,  Gwynn,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Hon.  William  M.  Gwtnn,  of  San  Francisco,  testified,  October  9,  as  follows: 

Qnestion.  What  is  the  best  way  of  ntilizing  the  timber  lands f — ^Answer.  As  regards 
the  timber  lands  of  this  State,  they  are  of  course  important,  not  only  to  the  State,  but 
to  the  whole  conntry,  and  for  thirty  yeai^  they  have  been  constantly  destroyed,  for 
want  of  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government;  and  if  there  is  not  some 
additional  legislation  on  the  snbjeoL  they  will  ultimately  be  all  destroyed.  My  Judg- 
ment is  that  the  government  ought  to  have  supervisois  or  foresters  to  protect  these 
lands  from  depredations.  Each  one  should  have  a  range  or  district  which  should  be 
well  known,  and  their  authority  should  be  well  recognized.  If  they  are  interfered 
with  it  should  be  understood  tnat  the  law  was  being  violated  by  such  interfeieiice. 
These  timber  lands  have  at  all  times  been  very  troublesome.  When  I  was  a  planter 
in  Louisiana,  we  used  to  have  our  levees  threatened  by  timber  men  who  used  to  raft 
their  logs  down  the  river.  There  are  the  same  kinds  of  depredations  here ;  the  waste 
is  absolutely  enormous,  though  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it  as  I  did  years  ago. 
For  twelve  vears  I  was  canvassing  the  State  among  £he  mountains  and  have  seen  the 
most  horrible  destruction  of  timlwr  that  could  be  witnessed  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world — great  trees  cut  off  and  the  butts  used  and  the  baUmce  left  on  the  ground.  We 
have  timber  enough  here  to  last  until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn  if  it  is  taken  care  of ; 
but  it  has  not  been  taken  care  of  since  I  have  l>een  in  the  State.  I  would  have  these 
foresters  sell  the  timber  by  stumpage  and  have  the  title  to  the  lands  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Every  tree  that  should  be  sold  should  be  sold  lor  some 
useful  purpose.  If  the  ffovcmment  will  not  protect  the  timber,  they  ought  to  sell  the 
land.  They  ought  to  sell  it  in  a  way  that  will  enable  people  to  buy  it  for  proper  pur- 
poses, and  not  for  speculation.  My  son  has  a  very  large  mining  property  where  be  has 
to  use  a  great  deal  of  timber,  and  he  is  now  rafting  it  down  the  Columbia  River.  Last 
year  he  pre-empted  some  land  there,  and  he  took  it  up  under  the  school  section.  He 
secured  this  land  up  in  the  mountains  in  order  to  raft  the  lumber  down  to  his  mines. 
It  is  becoming  such  an  important  question  to  the  miners  that  wherever  they  can't 
secure  a  portion  of  this  timber  land  that  they  can  look  to  in  the  future  for  mining  pur- 
poses, they  wUl,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  their  mills.  This  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  destruction  of  the  timber  is  due  far  more  to  wan- 
ton carelessness  and  waste  than  to  utilization.  The  timber  is  being  taken  off  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  a  large  part  that  is  not  utilized.  I  do  not  think  the  virgin  forest 
is  injured  much  by  fires.  It  is  the  trees  that  fall  and  decay  that  are  easily  ignited. 
The  hunters  and  stockmen  are  careless  and  let  the  fires  get  in.  If  the  timber  was  cut 
off,  the  land  could  be  used  for  pastoral  purposes.  Where  yon  strike  the  snow-belt,  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  the  land  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  below  the 
snow- belt  it  should  be  sold,  and  I  think  the  land  ought  to  belong  to  the  State^  because 
the  State  can  utilize  it  better  than  the  government.  No  one  person  should  be  allowed 
to  take  more  than  one-half  section  of  timber  land.  We  ought  to  guard  against  tak- 
ing the  land  in  large  quantities.  I  would  make  the  mill-owners  buy  the  timber  from 
the  land-owners  and  I  would  not  allow  them  to  monopolize  the  land  and  the  timber. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  mill  people  to  buy  the  logs  outright  than  to  sell  them  the 
land.  That  is  a  matter  of  experience.  My  son  would  rather  buy  the  logs  than  cut 
them  for  himself.    He  can  buy  them  for  a  great  deal  less. 

Q.  What  system  would  you  suggest  for  getting^  irrig:able  lands  and  getting  them 
covered  by  actual  settlers  t — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  government  to  get 
any  advantage  from  the  irrigable  lands,  for  such  lands  cannot  be  made  available  for 
crops  unless  they  are  irrigated,  which  is  so  expensive  that  peonle  can't  afford  to  pmv 
much  for  the  laud.  There  are  large  quantities  of  irrigable  land  in  this  State  which 
could  be  irrigated,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  thatpuri>ose  if  it  could  be  secured. 
They  are  now  entirely  worthless,  but  with  irrigation  they  will  be  among  the  moat  pro- 
ductive lands  in  the  State.  I  do  not  think  a  system  of  irrigation  can  ever  be  estab- 
lished here  that  will  be  effective,  unless  it  is  done  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
State  under  a  national  or  State  system.  The  United  States  cannot  directly  do  it,  be- 
cause that  would  make  a  precedent  for  other  improvements  in  the  State.  It  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  State,  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  very  much  prospect  of  ever  utilizing  these  lands  bv  a  public  svstem  of  irrigation. 
Private  individuals  can't  do  it.  and  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  driblets. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  witli  the  pasturage  lands  t — A.  When  I  was  in  Congress, 
many  years  ago,  we  had  that  question  up.    There  had  been  lands  opened  to  pre-emp- 
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tioD  at  (1.25  per  acre  for  years,  and  nobody  would  bny  them,  because  they  were  not 
Torth  it,  ana  we  introdaoed  and  passed  a  law  grading  the  price  of  these  lands,  grad- 
ing tbem  down  to  a  nominal  figure,  and  they  were  all  purchased,  and  now  some  of 
thioe  lands  are  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  it  is  looked  upon  there  now  as  a  great  monopoly ;  but  this  system  of  granting 
Iinds  to  railroads  I  have  always  fought  for,  because  it  brings  in  the  railroads.  These 
iiDds  must  be  graded  in  price  to  make  them  utilized  by  the  people.  I  would  limit 
the  quantity  of  land  a  man  could  purchase.  You  can't  raise  stock  unless  you  have 
lar^  quantities  of  land.    One  section  is  worth  nothing  for  pasturage  purpose. 

Q.  What  would  yon  do  with  the  irrigable  landf — A.  The  present  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws  should  prevail  in  regara  to  irrigable  lands,  because  they  can  bo  util- 
ized for  agricultural  purposes,  but  land  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes  I  would  sell  in 
large  tracts,  in  which  latter  class  I  would  not  include  any  uind  that  can  be  redeemed 
by  possible  irrigation.  I  think  the  settler  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  up  large  tracts 
of  this  pasturage  land,  and  occupancy  of  it  should  operate  in  the  same  way  as  improve- 
ments on  agricultural  land.  I  would  leave  the  disposition  of  this  land  a  matter  of 
private  enterprise,  because,  whereas  one  man  would  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
this  land,  another  man  would  require  a  much  larger  amount.  There  is  a  very  objec- 
tionable uncertainty  about  the  ownership  of  the  school  sections.  The  supreme  court 
of  Califomia  haa  decided  that  the  act  of  Congress  gave  the  school  sections  to  the  State, 
and  the  eovemment  of  the  United  States  has  never  tested  that  decision,  and  it  stands 
OD  reGord  now  that  these  lands  belong  to  the  State ;  but  it  will  remain  an  unsettled 
(question  until  the  government  of  the  united  States  tests  that  decision  or  acquiesces 
in  it  I  drew  the  law  ^I  was  in  Congress  then)  under  which  this  privilege  was  given, 
literally,  it  is  the  readmg  of  the  law  that  these  lands  belong  to  the  State.  The  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government  takes  the  other  ground.  It  ought  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  have  it  decided.  We  have  m^e  application  for  these 
lands  as  timber  lands,  but  do  not  know  whether  we  have  the  right  to  cut  the  timber 
off  them  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  should  become  a  property  severed  from  the  land,  or 
alioald  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  inure  in  the  land  where  it  was  first  utilized  T — 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  question.  One  man's  opinion  does  not 
bare  any  effect.  Under  the  constitution  which  has  been  adopted  wo  have  appropri- 
ated the  water  rights  to  the  State,  and  whatever  a  man's  opinion  may  be,  we  have  to 
accede  to  that.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  best  to  give  tJie  owner  of  the  land  the  control  of  the  water.  I  think  it  would 
btop  enterprises  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence.  I  do  not  think  any  system  of 
irrigation  can  be  made  thoroughly  effective  in  those  portions  of  the  State  where  the 
laads  are  unreliable  to  make  crops  without  irrigation,  unless  it  is  done  by  the  United 
States  or  the  State.  It  requires  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  needs  a  great  amount 
of  capital ;  and  I  do  not  think  private  capital  can Jbe  so  centered  as  to  make  a  system 
of  irrigation,  tiberef  ore  it  has  to  be  done  by  drible&. 


TetHnumy  of  Arpad  Harasethyf  San  FranoUoo,  CaL 

AspAD  HARAsasTHT,  president  of  the  Vinecnlture  Association  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
taiia,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  13, 1879,  as  follows : 

1  wish  to  speak  in  relation  to  the  vine -culture  in  Califomia.  I  can  state,  aj^proxl- 
laately,  the  entire  quantity  of  land  in  the  State,  and  how  much  there  is  that  is  good 
for  fiDe-enltore.  The  best  lands  for  vine-culture  are  not  yet  taken  up.  They  are  too 
poor  for  anything  else,  and  they  have  been  neglected  heretofore  for  that  reason.  The 
•chaparral  land  in  the  foot-hills  are  the  best  for  vine -culture.  Such  lands  as  those  I 
bare  mentioned  are  not  good  for  pasturage,  and  are  entirely  unfit  for  the  raising  of 
rvttiU  oi  any  kind,  because  crops  will  not  grow  upon  it.  These  lands  ate  so  poor 
«<aaily  and  so  very  steep  that  you  cannot  use  farming  machinery ;  you  can  barely 
^^  a  x>low.  They  usually  lie  at  a  low  altitude ;  you  will  find  them  on  the  coast  not 
libber  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  when  you  go  into  the  interior  you  will 
^  them  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  lands  are  com- 
P<«ed  of  red  earth,  mixed  with  clay  and  gravel.  They  are  the  best  lands  for  vines. 
TVt  are  cidled  red  lands,  and  they  must  have  a  CTeat  deal  of  gravel  and  iron  mixed 
^fh  it.  It  dees  not  require  that  this  soil  should  be  very  deep.  Two  or  three  feet  of 
*^^ii  H  a  very  good  depth.  We  have  some  land  like  that  in  Sonoma,  which  is  about 
**'!•  or  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

YoQ  only  find  bunch  grass  here  and  there,  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred 
bancbes  of  grass  to  the  acre.  It  is  only  fit  for  growing  rabbits.  There  are  millions  of 
acrea  of  thac  land  that  will  do  to  raise  vines  upon,  and  it  will  be  the  richest  laud  we 
hare  for  that  porpoee.    Then  the  Mojave  Desert  (from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  cli- 
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mate)  will  grow  grapes.  They  tell  me  there  is  an  enonnons  rainfall  there  sometimes. 
It  requires  very  little  moisture  for  grapes,  not  more  than  7  or  8  inches  daring  the 
year. 

The  vines  will  thrive  better  in  a  dry  year  and  even  two  dry  years  than  they  will  in 
one  wet  year,  and  bear  grapes  very  abundantly.  The  vine  takes  as  much  nourish- 
ment from  the*  moisture  as  from  the  soil ;  of  course  it  impairs  its  growing  qualities 
and  its  productive  qualities.  A  moist  climate  will  produce  more  grapes  to  the  acre 
than  a  dry  climate,  but  even  the  minimum  of  production  is  a  paying  one  in  this  State. 
These  lands  are  all  dry,  and  they  have  produced  graj>es  in  great  profusion.  They  are 
larger  and  have  a  richer  flavor  than  those  growing  immediately  under  a  hill,  and  the 
crops  rix>en  all  the  year.  In  ray  Judgment  the  land  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
State  would  not  be  better  adapted  to  grape-growinff  than  in  the  southern.  The  foot- 
hills at  a  high  altitude  in  the  northerly  part  would  make  the  light  wines,  and  the 
grapes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  will  make  the  heavy  wines  and  raisins. 

Question.  What  is  the  highest  altitude  at  which  you  can  grow  grapes  f — Answer.  I 
have  known  grapes  to  fi;row  well  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  I  think  it  is  best  between 
1,800  and  2,000  feet.  I  have  seen  grapes  growing  at  that  altitude— i.  e.  7,000  feet— 
which  made  very  excellent  wine,  and  from  that  down  to  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  practically  at  the  sea  level.  A  great  many  vineyard^  in  Sonoma  and  Napo  Counties, 
down  in  San  «fos6,  will  grow  at  a  less  elevation  than  abont  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Sacramento  County  is  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  vines 
grow  there  luxuriantly.  Of  course  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  vines; 
the  higher  they  are  the  finer  they  are,  even  up  to  the  altitude  I  have  named.  I  cannot 
answer  for  anything  above  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  State  will  bear  these  vines  f — A.  It  has  been  variouslj 
estimated,  but  there  is  about  40,000,000  acres  of  vine  land  in  this  State.  More  thsn 
two-thirds  of  it  is  this  kind  of  land  that  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I  think  there  is  more 
poor  vine  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  southern ;  that  is,  above 
the  lines  of  Monterey.  I  believe  that  more  of  the  lands  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
above  than  below  that  point.  There  is  probably  no  portion  where  the  rrapes  will  not 
grow,  except  it  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  because  logs  and  frosts 
come  in  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  where  they  are  any  distance  from 
the  coast,  say  twenty  miles ;  they  will  grow  from  there  clear  to  the  interior,  and  they 
will  thrive  with  three  inches  of  rain  one  year  if  they  have  more  rain  the  next  year. 

I  was  engaged  in  vine  culture  some  years  ago  and  had  one  of  the  largest  vineyards 
in  the  State.  I  got  my  education  in  France.  I  was  secretary  for  a  commission  which 
was  sent  out  to  Europe  to  get  grapevines,  and  I  passed  through  the  grapevine  re<(ions 
of  Europe.  In  my  opinion,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  shown  me,  our  production,  on 
an  average,  is  about  double  per  acreage  that  of  France,  and  I  think  we  nave  got  folly 
as  much,  if  not  more,  ground  that  is  adapted  to  grape  culture  than  France  has.  I 
think  we  can  make  from  two  to  thr^  times  as  much  wine  as  France  can,  if  we  plant 
the  same  acreage.  We  are  produciug  very  little  wine  here.  I  do  not  think  our  pro- 
duction is  over  7,000,000  of  gallons,  and  we  have  a  capacity  for  producing  over 
10,000,000  of  gallons.  We  would  be  able  to  produce  after  three  years'  time  30,000,000 
of  gallons  of  wine  annually.  We  have  crops  enough  to  make  20,000,000  of  g^allons 
annually.  The  annual  production  in  France  is  1,500,000,000  gallons.  If  you  will  pat 
an  average  on  that  production  and  compare  it  with  our  production,  in  proportion  to 
the  acreage  you  will  find  our  production  far  ahead  of  theirs. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  wine  made  in  France  will  not  stand  shipment,  and  will  not 
keep  over  one  year ;  it  is  generally  drank  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  where  it  is 
made ;  whereas  I  have  failed  to  see,  in  the  last  sixteen  years  that  I  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  one  gallon  of  California  wine  that  would  rot  keep  and  stand  ship- 
ment to  any  portion  of  the  world  and  be  improved  by  that  shipment.  Our  wines  keep 
under  adverse  circumstances  and  bear  handling,  and  theirs  do  not  keep  with  the  utmost 
care  and  the  best  of  handling ;  the  reason  being  that  our  grapes  contain  an  abundance 
of  saccharine  matter.  You  will  find  wines  made  from  grapes  in  France  containing  as 
low  as  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  With  us  it  is  very  hard  to  get  wine  that  contains 
less  than  11  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  average  is  12^  per  cent.  This  is  why  our 
wines  are  said  to  be  harsh.  Considerable  age  will  of  course  improve  and  mellow 
them.  Capital  has  been  so  high  and  hard  to  acquire  that  the  wines  here  have  never 
been  kept  long  enough  before  use. 

There  is  probably  no  old  wine  in  the  State.  Age  does  not  eliminate  the  alcohol,  hat 
it  mellows  it ;  and  if  these  wines  were  old,  they  would  keep  without  anydifficnlty. 
They  have  an  individuality  of  their  own,  which  I  think  is  a  good  thing.  Why  should 
not  California  wine  be  very  different  from  all  other  wines? 

It  is  a  mistake  here  that  we  have  been  trying  to  produce  something  like  their  vine- 
yards produce.    We  should  have  our  own  type. 

We  find  that  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  sale  of  our  wines  is  owing  to  American 
snobbery.  We  have  a  production  of  2,500,000  gallons  of  wine  every  year,  nine-tenths 
of  which  is  drunk  by  foreigners.    It  is  only  the  Americans  who  won't  drink  American 
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vijie.   Tb6  average  production  dnriog  the  last  eight  yean  has  been  6,000,000  gallons. 

Xjfl  year  we  shipped  away  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  the  year  before  that  we 

flbipped  away  1,500,000  gallons.     This  wine  is  all  made  here,  and  large  quantities 

hsTe  bMQ  distiUed  into  brandy  and  vineffar,  becanse  (in  1876)  the  wine  was  so  low  in 
piiee  and  the  production  so  g^eat  (there  being  more  than  7,000,000  gallons  made  that 
fMT)  that  the  vinegar  factories  made  their  vinegar  ont  of  wine.  I  know  fine  lots  of 
wine  that  conld  have  been  purchased  for  less  than  15  cents  per  gallon,  and  one  lot 
vent  for  10  cents,  although  it  cost  from  12^  to  15  cents  to  produce  it. 

Tlie  average  production  in  Sonoma  Valley  is  about  350  gallons  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age production  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  200  gallons  per  acre.  The  average  produc- 
tion in  Napa  County  is  between  400  and  500 gallons  per  acre. 

There  is  a  place  in  Napa  County  where  12  acres  produced  17  tons  of  grapes,  and  there 
are  places  where  the  land  produces  2|  tons  per  acre. 

Oor  wine  bosiness  has  increased  very  greatly  in  the  last  five  years,  nnd  as  our  wines 
are  liked  better,  better  prices  are  paid  for  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  life  of  a  vinef — A.  The  life  of  a  vine  has  no  limit.  After  100  years 
there  are  vines  still  living  and  producing.  After  the  slip  is  set  out  it  taJ^es  about  four 
Tears  to  produce  the  grapes. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  we  use  are  thus  bought  by  the  commission  of  which  I  spoke. 
Ibere  are  said  to  be  4d0  varieties,  but  there  are  several  that  we  rely  upon. 

Tbe  Zinf audel  grape  is  that  from  which  we  produce  the  claret  wine.  The  best  class 
of  heavy  wines,  like  Burgundy,  are  made  from  the  Burgundy  and  the  black  Pienau 
and  Genascbe.  The  best  white  wines  are  still  wines,  like  the  Hock  and  Sauteme. 
They  are  made  from  Chasselas  and  the  Kiesliog.  They  can  make  very  good  wine  out 
of  the  raisin  grape.  Mission  grapes  make  a  very  poor  wine,  because  its  component 
parts  do  not  eeem  to  be  such  as  will  answer  for  wine-making. 

The  foreign  vines  brought  from  Europe  will  not  bear  until  from  seven  to  eight  years 
hare  passed,  but  ours  bear  at  the  end  of  four  years.  When  foreign  vines  are  brought 
here  the  akin  becomes  a  little  thicker  and  the  berry  gets  very  much  larger,  and  the 
saccharine  matter  becomes  very  much  more  abundant,  and  the  wine  made  from  them 
has  more  alcohol  in  it;  the  acid  of  the  grape  diminishes. 

The  French  say  that  the  Phylloxera  came  from  America,  that  our  climate  develops  it 
CD  the  plants.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  did  originate  in  America.  Professor  Riley  says 
he  has  known  it  for  forty  years.  We  found  Phylloxera  about  four  years  ago  in  Sono- 
ma Valley,  and  it  is  confined  to  that  valley.  I  have  found  it  nowheie  else.  It  takes' 
aboQt  three  years  after  its  first  appearance  to  destroy  the  vine  and  kill  it.  The  first 
rear  it  is  on  the  vine  its  appearance  is  noticed  by  a  little  color  and  the  edges  turning 
Qp  instead  of  down.  There  is  also  a  little  f  arze  on  the  leaf  itself.  The  next  year,  in 
the  spring,  yon  will  find  a  very  short  growth  in  the  canes  from  the  buds.  Another 
5 ear  the  growth  has  stopped  entirely,  and  there  is  hardly  a  sign  of  sap. 

Q.  There  are  about  two  millions  of  dcres  that  have  been  withdrawn  from  settlement 
hecaose  they  were  mineral.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  someUiing  of  them.  These  lands  would  be  more  valuable  for  grapes  than  for 
^ning,  becanse  we  do  not  know  how  much  mineral  there  is  in  them,  and  we  do  know 
they  will  prodnce  grapes.  I  know  vineyards  in  Europe  that  have  been  yielding  for 
1;^<0  years.  We  do  not  know  of  any  mine  that  has  been  yielding  for  that  time.  I 
think  the  land  would  be  used  for  small  homes  if  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
The  Mnall  growers  sell  their  grapes  to  the  wine-makers.  The  grape  yield  produces 
over  $3,000,000  worth  of  wine  per  year.    It  could  be  increased  to^50,000,000. 

The  vines  are  becoming  killed  out  in  France,  and  the  people  here  are  fast  becoming 
vine-makers. 

The  reason  that  wines  are  becoming  adulterated  is  because  of  the  demand  for  them, 
and  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  One  man  can  manage  alone 
and  take  care  of  about  15  acres  of  vineyard,  and  15  acres  of  vines  is  about  ten  times 
tDore  profitable  than  any  cereal  crop. 

I  think  the  only  solution  of  the  temperance  question  is  to  substitute  wine  for  alco- 
hoKc  drinks.  If  wine  was  drank  instead  of  tea  and  co£fee  there  would  be  no  dyspep- 
''ia  and  no  dmskenness.  We  find  all  over  Spain,  Portugal j  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  wherever  there  is  much  wine-drinking,  there  is  very  little  drunkenness. 
I  do  not  think  the  California  wine,  if  steadily  drank,  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
noses  of  the  drinkers.    They  would  have  to  get  their  polish  by  some  other  method. 

Q.  How  woald  you  disi>ose  of  the  land  t — A.  I  would  leave  these  lands  to  be  settled 
ap  onder  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  method,  just  as  the  other  lands  are. 

I  think  California  can  produce  wine  for  all  America  when  there  100,000,000  people. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  our  wines  should  not  be  as  good  as  the  wines  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  only  reason  why  our  wines  are  not  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  acquire 
a^.  Louis  A.  Bodier,  who  sells  the  best  champagne  we  have,  only  sold  the  vintage  of 
1*^1  or  V72  last  vear.  His  firm  has  about  $5,000,000  in  their  business.  It  takes  some 
jean  to  make  old  wine.  Ton  see  there  is  the  cost  of  the  bottles,  which  is  a  large  and 
important  item.    There  is  50  per  cent,  saved  in  purchasing  our  wines.    California  wines 
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would  be  cheaper  in  the  East  if  transportation  was  not  so  high.  Then,  too,  we  haye 
no  hard  wood  to  make  casks  of.  All  the  hard  wood  is  in  the  moontains,  and  it  is  Teiy 
difficult  to  get,  so  we  find  it  cheaper  to  transport  our  casks  from  the  East.  The  casks 
have  beeu  cheaper  for  the  last  few  years. 

I  would  leave  these  lands  just  as  thev  are,  giving  them  to  every bodj^  who  chooses  to 
oome  in  and  get  them,  for  the  wiue  industry  is  so  assured  from  tills  time  forward  be- 
cause our  wines  have  such  a  reputation  abroad.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  met  with 
was  right  here  at  home.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  France,  whom 
vineyaids  are  destroyed,  who  would  take  up  these  lands  if  they  thought  they  could  get 
them  for  ^1 .25  per  acre.  There  might  be  some  inducement  given  to  em  i gration  hj  allow- 
ing the  emigrant  to  enter  a  quarter  of  a  section  if  he  planted  out,  say,  20  acres  m  vines, 
and  then  give  it  to  him. 

We  need  more  water  for  irrigating  wine  after  it  is  made  than  for  irrigating  the  vices. 
That  is  a  great  drawback.  The  wine  is  cheaper  than  the  water  down  in  the  San  Jos^ 
district.  I  think  that  water  slhould  be  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  then  be 
divided  up  and  allowed  to  be  used  by  all  free.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  land  Mid 
water  should  not  go  together. 


TesUmony  of  A,  T.  Harrifnanf  of  San  Jos^,  at  San  Frawnaoo,  Cal,,  relative  to  ike  preunt 

eysiem  of  surveying  and  irrigation, 

A.  T.  Habriman,  of  San  Job€,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  10th,  as  fol- 
iows: 

I  am  deputy  surveyor.  I  have  had  contracts  under  the  United  States  for  the  Isst 
five  or  six  years,  and  have  them  now.  I  think  the  present  svstem  of  surveyine  is  an 
excellent  one,  but  I  think  it  should  be  improved.  I  would  mate  some  changes.  I  tbink 
that  our  manual  has  become  obsolete  and  old,  and  newer  and  more  scientific  methods 
should  be  allowed  the  surveyors,  so  that  they  could  be  able  to  make  better  surveys 
and  make  them  quicker,  in  order  to  do  away  with  this  terrible  array  of  complaints 
which  seems  to  be  made  everywhere  against  the  settlers — our  own  settlers  as  well  as 
other  people.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  the  present  system  is  adequate  to  the  pab- 
lie  service.-  If  the  lines  are  run  well  and  carefully  and  the  comers  are  well  set  tbey 
will  last.  A  few  years  ago  I  found  posts  that  were  set  in  1850  and  18.'>4 ;  but  they  were 
of  oak  wood.  If  they  h^l  been  pine  they  would  have* lasted  only  one  or  two  yean.  I 
think  there  should  oe  at  the  commencement  of  every  fourth  township  a  permanent 
monument,  and  if  you  can  get  them  closer  than  that  I  think  it  will  be  better.  I  would 
improve  the  surveys  as  much  as  possible,  and  think  the  surv^s  could  be  improved 
now  were  it  not  for  the  niggardly  policy  of  the  government.  The  pay  is  entirely  in- 
tofflcient.  I  would  have  two  different  kinds  of  pa^  attached  to  the  contract  system. 
I  would  pay  per  mile  in  subdividing  and  townshiping,  and  I  would  then  pay  for  the 
topograpny  and  exploration  separately  x>er  section.  I  will  illustrate  the  second  idea. 
I  have  heard  it  very  often  stated  that  under  the  present  system  men  will  get  hold  of 
a  whole  range  or  township  by  simply  accjuiring  some  sub-division  of  forty  or  eighty 
acres  of  a  section  upon  which  a  spring  is  located.  That  being  the  oidy  water  it  of 
course  controls  the  land.  The  surveyors  at  present  do  not  care  for  those  sprinss ;  they 
are  not  directed  to  look  for  them  at  the  present  time,  and  the  rates  being  so  low  and 
the  work  being  scattered  as  it  is  all  through  the  country,  the  only  thing  the  surveyor 
thinks  about  is  to  get  it  done,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  it  to  take  eight  or  ten  days 
to  find  the  place  Mrhere  to  begin,  and  then  we  have  got  to  hunt  four  or  five  days  for 
the  comer.  And  often  we  are  under  a  big  expense  in  hiring  extra  help,  &c.,  and  when 
we  find  our  comers  there  is  often  only  one  township  insteaSl  of  three  or  four  to  be  sur- 
veyed ;  and  we  don't  think  anything  about  exploration,  but  only  about  getting  done 
and  not  losing  money. 

A  deputy  surveyor  should  have  better  pay  and  have  a  better  method  of  doing  his 
work.  I  believe  in  more  instrumental  methods.  I  do  not  use  a  solar  transit;  we  do 
not  need  a  solar  transit  in  our  county;  we  determine  the  points  by  solar  observatioos. 
The  mountain  transit  is  all  the  surveyora  use.  We  run  our  lines  as  we  go  along,  .ind 
instead  of  having  one  fiagman  I  have  three.  One  flagman  is  for  the  line,  and  the  ^»z^ 
on  the  two  sides  are  for  the  topography.  A  fiagman  gpes  over  to  a  prominent  poii>t 
or  junction  of  a  creek,  a  prominent  peak,  a  clump  of  timber,  or  a  little  bench  on  the 
mountains,  and  holds  up  his  rod,  and  I  know  at  once  where  the  points  aJl  are.  I 
measure  the  distance  to  this  point  and  put  it  on  the  map  instantly,  and  sketch  in  my 
topography  as  I  go  along,  and  thus  give  to  the  government  a  perfect  plat  of  the  whole 
township  instead  of  a  little  index  plat  that  shows  little  or  nothing.  That  takes  jnst 
four  times  as  much  time,  and  it  would  give  three  times  as  much  data.  I  adways  take 
altitudes,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  not  necessary.  I  always  carry  a 
barometer  in  my  pocket  to  determine  the  altitude.  If  any  man  hires  me  to  make  a 
survey  of  his  ranch,  of  his  timber,  or  anything  else,  it  is  none  of  his  business  how  I 
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f^t  my  points.  I  am  aoppoaed  to  understand  my  profession^  and  the  quicker  and 
belter!  get  them  the  better  it  is,  and  that  sbonld  be  the  idea.  The  United  States 
«bonM  leave  it  lar^cely  to  the  discretion  of  the  deputy  surveyor,  with  this  additinual 
caatioD,  that  an  inspector  should  be  appointed  to  personally  inspect  the  work  before 
it  is  paid  for.  If  the  depnty  surveyors  are  men  of  sufiQcient  ca])acity  to  take  charge 
of  tlH)  sarvey,  we  should  not  need  inspectors.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  should  be 
left  ro  the  discretion  of  the  SnrTeyor-Gfeneral,  for  he  has  not  time  to  look  after  these 
thiDgs. 

I  wonld  improYe  the  manual.  It  can  be  done  in  this  way :  A  commission  of  four  or 
live  able,  intelli^nt  surveyors,  men  who  understand  their  business  thoron^hly,  should 
be  selected;  tbey  sbonld  be  selected  from  men  having  experience  in  the  held;  and  in 
a  yeiy  short  time  they  conld  make  up  a  manual  and  select  much  better  methods  of 
sarreying.  The  Surveyor-General  should  then  see  that  this  manual  is  followed  by  the 
depaties. 

The  goremment  allowance  of  variation  in  closing  lines  in  plain  open  land  is  too 
much;  in  the  billy  Land  it  is  not  enongh.  No  man  can  afford  to  measure  by  a  chain 
and  eooipaas  in  snch  way  as  to  close  anywhere  near  the  government  allowance  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  small  amount  paid  now.  If  you  all  instrnmentally  work  there  is  no  nee- 
eaaity  to  increase  the  amount  of  allowance  on  the  mountains  and  hills — if  you  put  it 

00  a  higher  scientific  plane.  It  costs  $1,000  sometimes  to  get  one  small  claim  of  160 
acres  of  land  sarveyed.  I  charge  $10  a  day,  and  when  I  furnish  men  and  teams  I 
charge  |:20.  If  these  surveys  were  properly  done  it  would  not  cost  so  much,  but  there 
would  be  more  or  less  of  this  to  do  no  matter  how  the  surveys  were  made.  The  corners 
are  sometimes  destroyed,  but  in  some  places  the  surveys  have  been  most  wretched. 
The  snrveys  on  the  east  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  wretchedly  done.  I  have^ 
yet  to  find  a  single  line  that  measures  a  mile  accurately,  and  have  yet  to  find  the  first 
corner-stone.    This  valley  is  20  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  12  or  15  miles  wide. 

1  have  known  men  whose  work  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  employed 
as  depnty  anrveyors.  I  have  known  this  in  several  instances.  I  think  where  the 
survey  o{  a  country  is  to  be  a  basis  of  a  title  the  surveys  should  be  made  accurate  and 
with  a  proper  description  of  the  land,  and  with  the  comers  well  set,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  can  be  readily  resurveyed.  I  th.ink,  if  it  was  prop- 
erly done  with  the  corrections  I  suggest,  that  any  competent  man  could  find  out  where 
the  seetion  or  some  subdivision  of  it  was.  The  present  system  is  ingrafted  in  the 
people;  it  is  simple,  and  the  people  can  very  easily  find  out  how  to  locate  a  section. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  any  additional  notice.  The  settlers  generally 
keep  track  of  the  matter,  and  know  where  their  land  is. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  system  of  irrigation  under  State  or  United  States  auspices. 
I  think  the  experience  given  to  ns  by  engineers  ought  to  be  crystallized  and  a  system 
sboold  be  worked  out  by  which  the  States  or  the  United  States  becomes  the  bource  of 
sll  iirigation ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  somewhat  like  shntting  the  door  after  the- horse 
is  stolen.  There  is  no  system  at  present.  I  think  if  the  contract  system  was  entirely 
abolished,  and  if  parties  were  sent  out  into  the  field  and  equipped  by  the  United  States, 
that  the  oost  wouid  be  so  terrible  that  it  would  be  unbearable. 


Ttstimony  of  W,  T.  Haytcoody  engaged  in  irrigating  San  Bernardino  County^  California, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Haywood,  engaged  in  irrigating  business  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
Cahfomia,  testified  as  follows : 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  of  irrigating  lands  for  five  or  six  years.  In 
UT  jadgment  the  public  lands  and  waters  should  never l>e  separated.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
iod  all  other  conn  tries  except  India,  the  waters  and  the  land  are  not  separated.  In 
India  all  the  canals  are  owned  by  an  Enclish  company  and  the  waters  sold  to  the 
natives  who  lease  the  lands.  This  is  an  interesting  question  to  every  man  in  this  State 
vho  has  lands.  The  diflicnlty  of  securing  water  rights  permanently  depreciates  the 
yalne  of  this  kind  of  property  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
Uudi»,  not  only  in  San  Bernardino  County  but  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  that  conld 
hr  made  available^  and  wonld  be  made  so  at  once  and  be  occupied,  provided  there  was 
a  certainty  of  getting  a  title  to  the  land  and  water  alike ;  for  title  to  the  land  alone  is 
M  no  value.  Now  the  difi'erence  in  valuation  of  land  with  water  over  that  without, 
in  the  Hame  neighborhood  and  having  the  same  soil  precisely,  will  be  from  fifteen  to 
t»^enty  dollars  per  acre.  For  instance :  I  have  been  president  and  superintendent  of 
^\if  Rivemide  Company,  and  we  have  spent  $230,000  in  furnishing  water  and  irrigating 
»li^t  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land.  Now  this  land  was  put  upon  the  market  with 
*»tber  large  bwlies  of  land  as  early  as  IA'kJ  by  proclamation  of  the  President.  It  laid 
thm  nnoccnpied  as  government  land  until  IHfe,  when  in  coneqnences  of  greenbacks 
^iog  at  a  low  figure  it  was  bought  up  by  men  in  California  at$1.25  per  acre  from  the 
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fovemmeut.  It  laid  there  idle  frem  1853  to  1066,  and  then  it  wm  held  from  1865  to 
874,  when  I  porcbaeed  it.  Now  that  land  was  apparently  of  no  Talne,  not  worth  t«n 
cents  per  acre.  Withont  water  it  conld  not  have  Men  beneficial  in  any  way.  HsTiog 
put  water  upon  it  we  have  sixteen  hundred  people  oocnpying  that  tract  <^  land,  who 
have  four  hundred  thousand  orange  trees  growing,  and  one  hundred  thooaand  fmit 
trees,  and  we  have  a  verv  prosperous  and  thrifty  class  of  people  there.  That  is  tho 
result  of  one  irrigation  scheme.  I  do  not  beHeve  extenalTe  urigatran  is  possible  with* 
out  organization.  There  should  be  a  government  system  of  irrigation,  and  there  mast 
be  some  organization,  or  else  you  must  leave  the  matter  to  work  itself  out.  We  under- 
stand that  the  law  by  which  we  have  acquired  our  water  rights  from  the  State  has  been 
confirmed  by  Congress  and  that  we  are  safe.  Other  people  have  difEsrent  views  sod 
thev  are  contesting  the  matter  with  us  in  the  courts.  All  such  actions  have  » tendency 
to  depreciate  that  property,  to  prevent  its  sale  and  settlement. 

And  then  there  is  auother  important  point  which  has  not  been  settled  in  any  coart 
in  this  State^what  is  termed  **  riparian  rights."  That  question  has  been  before  the 
courts  time  and  time  again.  It  was  brought  up  in  Judge  Neely's  court  a  year  sgo 
last  September  in  a  suit  instituted  bv  a  man  named  Talbot  against  parties  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  but  he  did  not  decide  the  question.  The  matter  should  in  eome  form 
come  up  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  Southern  Calif<>mia  will  prosper  and  go 
ahead. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  pasturage  homesteads.  No  benefit  can  be  derived  from  thaai. 
becaqse  they  cannot  get  water.  I  tell  yon  there  are  not  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
southern  portion  of  California  that  can  be  used  without  water,  and  there  are  hondieds 
of  thousands  that  can  be  with  watery  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  unless  by  irrigating- 
wells.  I  would  favor  pasturage  homesteads  if  there  was  any  land  that  conld  be  thos 
utilized. 

As  regards  the  condemnation  of  ditches  and  water  rights  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, if  snch  condemnation  is  made  the  parties  who  have  invested  their  money  should 
be  Indemnified.  I  would  be  satisfied  for  the  government  to  come  in  and  condemn  sU 
onr  ditches  and  then  pay  us  for  the  money  invested,  and  let  them  adopt  a  general  system 
of  irrigation.  Either  the  national  government  or  State  should  adopt  snch  a  system. 
We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  waste  land.  Of  land  which  oonld  be 
reclaimed  in  California  there  are  about  10,000,000  acres,  which,  if  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  would  never,  in  my  opinion,  require  any  manure.  It  is  a  patent  fact  thst 
land  irrigated  with  water  taken  from  mountain  streams  and  rivers  will  produce  doa- 
ble the  quantity  that  lands  irrigated  with  artesian  wells  will.  I  have  the  facts  t«> 
prove  that  proposition.  It  is  the  observation  of  all  intelligent  farmers  that  laod  tha<» 
Irrigated  will  produce  the  most  money  and  improves  in  quality.  The  diflfereooe  in 
value  of  lands  in  Spain  is  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  land  irrigated  .and  laod  not 
irrigated.  You  can  buy  land  for  $10  an  acre  equal  in  every  respect  with  that  cosUoe 
$2,000,  excepting  that  it  is  above  the  line  of  irrigation.  It  may  be  in  the  same  field 
and  identically  the  same  soil. 

Ju  Valeotia,  Spain,  you  pay  $25  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land  for  agricnltnral  purposes. 
an^  %  on  can  buy  adjacent  land  of  equally  good  character  at  the  same  price  and  get  s. 
pt!ifpct  title,  but  without  water.  We  have  in  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Anfceles  Coun- 
ties laud  which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  thirty  years,  and  produces  as  good  a 
crop  now  as  it  did  at  first,  just  by  irrigation  and  without  mannre.  It  takes  less  water 
year  after  year  after  the  soil  is  soaked.  We  sank  wells  in  1^4  and  1H75  to  the  depth 
of  4ri  or  60  feet  and  got  fine  water.  The  ground  was  as  dry  as  powder  from  the  »or- 
lace  to  the  bottom.  Now  wherever  we  have  irrigated  that  land  it  is  moist  to  wit  hit 
a  lew  feet.  It  is  a  positive  fact.  There  is  another  important  thing  in  regard  to  im- 
gallon.  Where  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  water  always  the  land  will  be  saturated  a 
litih-  at  a  time— and  af  t.er  a  while  it  will  require  only  a  little  surface  water  and  no  deer 
soaking.  It  will  then  only  require  annually  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  A  3,000-incfc 
stream  (miner's  inches)  will  cover  12,000  acres  3.7:*  inches  deep.  At  that  rate  a  ;Vinch 
stream  covers  20  acres  to  the  same  depth.  It  will  do  it  as  a  faot.  There  may  be  sobw 
loss  by  solar  evaporation.  You  can  easily  make  a  calculation  of  the  actual  amooot  of 
water  required  to  irrigate  a  given  tract  of  land  and  measure  the  streams.  The  anioant 
of  water  that  is  available  for  irrigation  could  be  measured  by  scientific  gent  Iruien  iii 
the  Held,  and  they  can  make  reports  containing  all  the  data  needed  to  show  how  mnrh 
land  in  any  section  can  be  imgated.  I  have  been  all  through  Los  Angeles  and  8sfi 
Bernardino  Counties  with  engineers  who  have  made  such  estimates. 

There  is  another  matter  that  is  very  important  to  us  and  that  seems  a  ^at  liard- 
8hii>.  We  have  adde«l  $1,000,000  to  the  tax-paying  property  of  San  Bernardino  Coouty 
by  iL:e  investment  of  $250,000.  Now  then  we  are  taxed  for  our  canals.  They  tax  tb*- 
land  which  is  under  irrigation  $15  to  $20  an  acre,  while  that  not  reclaimed  is  taxed  ot> 
a  basis  of  $1.25  per  acre.  It  is  all  of  the  same  quality  and  value  withont  the  watrr 
Nowliero  else  on  the  face  of  the  civilised  world  do  they  tax  canals.  In  Spain  tbf> 
give  every  encouragement  i)Oseible  to  private  parties.  Canals  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation.    Our  property  is  doubly  taxed. 
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lo  legard  to  theee  hMrge  traots  of  land  and  how  they  should  be  dereloped,  I  cannot 
^oneeiTo  any  way  in  the  world  in  which  they  can  he  made  araihible  without  a  oonlbi- 

aalion  of  capitaL  The  reaolt  in  San  Joaquin,  where  men  have  combined  and  engaged 
to  bnOd  canala,  has  been  that  there  has  not  been  a  day  since  they  commenced  work 
that  there  has  not  been  litigation.  There  has  never  been  a  question  settled.  They 
are  all  tibe  time  qnaneling. 

I  have  been  over  wt  tracts  of  territory  examining  it,  with  a  view  to  irrigating  it  and 
taking  it  np  aa  deeert  luftd.  If  there  was  a  certain^  aboat  this  law,  I  know  of  several 
largetnets  of  hmd  which  can  be  pot  under  irrigation  immediately,  and  could  inaugu- 
rate a  ^jslem  of  irrigation  that  would  suit  all  the  parties  interested — ^which  is  a  very 
stiaace  thing.  Tliere  are  several  agricultural  centers  where  there  is  not  a  familv 
who  aioea  not  want  to  enter  into  a  oombindtion  with  some  large  irrigating  system.  It 
•costs  them  too  much  money  and  labor  to  do  it  for  themselves.  They  wilTseil  idl  their 
rights  at  once  and  take  their  pay  in  water.  Would  not  this  be  a  benefit  to  everybody 
that  wanted  10  or  50  aeres  of  land  to  have  that  land  put  on  the  market  at  a  price  they 
«aa  afford  to  pay!  If  you  put  water  on  5,000  acres,  into  160-acre  tracts,  they  will  seU 
it  right  off  to  the  first  man  who  comes  along.  The  present  law  and  system  are  not 
spplicable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  lands.  Either  allow  the  irrigation  to  be 
dooe  by  the  eompanies,  or  allow  the  State  governments  to  do  it,  or  inaugurate  a 
national  ^stem.  If  the  government  had  kept  the  control  of  the  water  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thhtg.  Now  tiiey  cannot  get  it  without  reimbursing  the  parties,  because 
having  eaeooTBged  parties  to  take  up  land  and  pot  water  upon  it,  the  government  can- 
not now  equitably  confiscate  their  property. 

There  ia  another  question  which  will  come  before  the  next  legislature  here,  which 
U  whether  there  shall  be  one  water  system  and  one  price.  In  my  opinion  that  can 
never  be  done.  The  price  must  have  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  In 
eome  places  yon  conld  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  water  we  have  in  some  places  for 
|S0,600,  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  those  parties  to  receive  the  same  compensation, 
we  do,  who  have  so  much  larger  capital  involved.  As  I  before  said,  we  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  for  the  government  to  appraise  our  water  property  and  pay  us  for  it. 

There  are  oertain  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  timber  lands.  The  law  operates  in 
this  way :  For  instance  you  sell  a  hundred  acres  of  land  at  |S^50  per  acre.  Suppose 
the  timber  on  t^t  land  will  cut  100,000  feet  to  the  acre.  I  know  some  that  will  cut 
300,000  feet  of  lumber.  One-qaarter  part  of  th^t  may  be  fine,  choice  lumber,  which 
iroald  be  very  valuable  to  lumbermen.  A  will  come  to  some  such  man  and  say,  <<  I 
have  fbond  a  fine  batch  of  timber.''  The  lumberman  sends  his  expert  to  examine  it. 
He  finds,  peifaape,  100,000  feet  of  timber,  of  which  much  will  be  worth  |15  per  thou- 
Mod  while  the  balance  will  be  worth  $8.  He  sends  his  teams  down  and  buys  it,  or 
the  man  making  the  location  sapplies  it  himself.  That  gives  the  same  man  an  oppor- 
timi^  to  aeleet  oUier  similar  tracts.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  160  acres  to  a  saw-mill 
man  f  He  cannot  do  any  business  on  such  a  basis.  Nobody  is  to-day  making  a  profit 
of  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  lumber  in'  the  foot-hills.  I  would  put  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  timber  lands  in  the  register  and  receiver.  When  lumbering  is  done  in  a  forest  it 
leaves  the  groond  encumbered  with  brush,  and  fires  break  out  and  the  whole  country 
is  de^tooyed ;  but  where  the  forests  have  not  been  disturbed  and  are  dense  the  fires 
will  not  ran  to  any  considerable  extent.  As  long  as  the  government  owns  forests 
they  should  be  protected  by  foresters,  or  persons  specially  designated  to  care  for  them. 
A  long  tinse  a^,  through  the  colomns  of  the  old  National  Intelligencer,  the  govern- 
SMOt  advertised  the  country  around  Puget  Sound  as  being  magnificent  timber  coun- 
try, and  invited  people  to  go  into  it.  1  was  among  the  first  to  do  so,  and  put  up  a 
«w-aill,  and  then  made  application  to  the  government  for  p^mit  to  buy  timber. 
I  wanted  to  boy  5,000  or  10,000  acres,  either  by  paying  stumpage  or  in  sonie  other 
Bsaner.  Thin  was  in  the  spring  of  1863.  I  was  inionned  then  that  I  must  confine 
iivAelf  to  160  acroe.  It  is  very  difficult,  generally  impossible,  to  get  a  good  mill  loca- 
tion and  good  timber  together.  Yon  have  got  to  put  your  mill  wherever  you  can  get 
food  water,  and  afterward  hunt  up  the  timber  and  set  it  where  you  can.  The  next 
year  I  went  to  Washington  and  put  this  matter  before  the  draartment  and  wanted 
the  right  to  ent  timber,  but  got  no  encouragement.  I  spent  |50,000  in  that  business, 
ttd  yetthete  was  no  way  in  which  I  could  get  the  timber  to  work  my  mill  with,  and 
1  wss  infuruied  that  surveys  would  be  ordered  to  go  on,  but  that  if  I  trespassed  upon 
tike  timber  I  wohld  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  fine. 

About  1856  the  government  sent  out  ciroulars  addressed  to  all  the  mill  and  business 
■en  on  Paget  Sonnd  and  in  Washington  Territory  inquiring  trhere  they  had  erected 
their  first  aaw-mill,  how  much  timber  thev  had  made  the  first  year,  how  much  the 
•eoond,  how  much  they  expected  to  make  the  next,  and  so  on.  A  copy  of  this  cireular 
came  to  me.  I  did  not  fill  it  up,  but  other  parties  did.  Some  parties  who  had  made 
KMO,000  feet  pat  down  their  product  at  12,000,000  feet  The  next  year  a  district 
attoney  came  ont  with  those  very  documents  and  prosecuted  everyman  cutting  tim- 
ber on  government  land.  When  vou  want  to  prosecute  a  man  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory or  Oregon  yon  have  to  go  before  a  grand  jury  and  get  him  indicted,  and  yon 
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charge  him  with  cnttiDg  timber  on  section  3,  range  4  soath,  &,c.,  as  the  case  may  \h^. 
The  ca^  drags  along  foi^  awhile,  and  yoa  get  as  witnesses  the  men  who  cut  the  timber^ 
and  they  are  asked,  "What  do  yon  know  about  Mr.  L.  cutting  timber  on  government 
land  f''  and  the  other  side  will  contend  and  the  jndge  will  rule  that  you  mast  confine 
the  evidence  to  the  particular  section  cut  over  and  which  is  specified  in  the  indict- 
ment. You  must  confine  the  prosecution  to  the  indictment  section  3,  rai!ige  4  south, 
and  the  witness  will  most  alwavs  be  unable  to  tell  what  section  of  land  3ie  timber 
was  cut  from,  and  your  case  will  fail.  That  is  generally  the  history  of  timber  prose- 
cutions. In  order  to  prosecute  successfully  you  have  got  to  have  surveys  made.  The 
present  system  of  timber  protection  works  badly. 


Testimony  of  Patrick  J,  Healy,  of  San  FranciaeOf  Col. 

San  Francisco,  October  16. 1879. 

Patrick  J.  Hbaly,  secretary  of  the  California  Land  Reformers'  Leagne,  testified  as 
follows : 

» 

This  is  an  institution  or  society  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  system 
of  tenure  of  public  land  for  settlers.  It  has  a  central  organization  here  in  the  city, 
and  has  correspondents  throughout  the  State.  There  is  no  other  organized  society  at 
present. 

I  have  been  a  miner  and  I  say  (and  believe  I  represent  the  organization  of  which  I 
am  speaking)  that  the  public  lands  in  the  United  Sates  should  not  be  sold  to  any  per- 
son, and  that  no  person  has  the  right  to  sell,  bequeath,  or  in  any  way  encamber  tb« 
land  by  selling  it,  so  as  to  g^ive  anybody  a  moneyed  right  in  landed  property.  The  fact 
of  use  should  be  the  only  title  to  the  land.  We  simply  mean  that  we  wish  to  have  a 
tenure  of  land  in  this  country,  and  I  would  suggest  for  myself  that  the  land  where  it 
exists  in  townships  should  be  so  surveyed  that  communities  and  colonista  could  have 
better  facilities  to  settle  upon  it.  For  instance,  a  man  now  is  supposed  to  live  and 
settle  upon  a  claim  he  pre-empts.  I  would  like,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  settlerL',  especially  in  the  northern  portions  of  this  country,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  Oregon,  for  settlers  to  be  allowed  to  pre-empt  one  (quarter  section  and  live 
upon  another,  and  not  lose  their  right  to  pre-emption  by  so  doing.  This  right  thould 
be  extended  to  all  those  who  wlHh  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  that  is  a  community  sys- 
tem under  the  present  law  of  the  United  States.  That,  I  believe,  would  be  aomethiog 
that  does  not  exist  under  the  present  land  laws. 

Question.  Is  the  present  acreage  enough  f — Answer.  I  think  in  some  cases  the  acreage 
is  entirely  too  much,  and  in  other  cases  not  enough.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  some  of  our  southern  counties  would  not  be  much  for  a  pasturage  ranche.  I 
would  not  cive  a  pasturage  homestead.  I  would  reduce  the  pasturage  ranche  as  it 
existed  in  old  times,  and  1  would  not  survey  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  irrigation? — A..  The  question  of  irrigation  is  aqoet- 
tion  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  discussed  by  the  national  government.  I  be- 
lieve the  general  government  ought  to  undertake  all  tlus  irrigation  and  that  private  in- 
dividuals, so  far  as  they  have  gone  on  improving  the  land  by  irrisation,  shonia  be  leoom- 
pensed  b^  the  government,  and  that  it  all  should  be  controlled  by  the  govemment 
No  individual  has  the  right  to  control  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  the  ex- 
tent thftt  the  government  has ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  government  should  hereafter 
control  Irrig'ation.  I  believe  that  the  land  now  called  and  and  the  desert  land  by  a 
wise  system  of  irrigation  would  be  all  producing  land  in  the  future,  equaling  onr  foot- 
hills. There  is  no  reason  why  the  cafions  could  not  be  made  available  aa  natural  res- 
ervoirs, such  as  they  have  in  India  and  have  had  for  hundreds  of  veaia.  They  could 
store  the  water  there  for  future  use.    This  system  suggests  itself  to  every  one,  but 

grivate  ownership  can't  carry  it  out.  J  would  not  allow  any  man  to  own  land  so  that 
e  can  mortgage  it  and  sell  it.  The  use  of  the  land  should  be  the  only  title  to  it.  He 
might  sell  the  improvements,  but  the  lands  themselves  he  never  should.  He  ought 
not,  by  right,  be  allowed  to  sell  it ;  then  if  he  can't  sell  it,  of  course  he  would  not 
want  any  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  own  use,  and  the  question  of  land  monopoly 
would  then  cease.  This  would  not  stop  settlement  of  the  land,  but  would  extend  it. 
People  would  then  be  compelled  to  incorporate,  and  rely  more  upon  each  other's  honor 
than  upon  any  bounden  duty.  ^ 

Q.  How  would  you  acquire  the  right  to  use  the  land  f— A.  File  his  right  with  the 
government — go  on  the  land  as  they  do  now,  and  let  the  govemment  say,  alter  yoa 
have  been  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time  you  can  have  the  land.  Occupation  is, 
after  all,  the  right  to  the  land.  How  has  this  city  been  acquired  except  by  that  very 
right  f  Let  the  government  hold  the  land  for  the  people.  I  would  draw  a  distinctioa 
between  those  lands  that  have  been  already  granted,  if  you  wish  to  preser>'e  the  vested 
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Ti^bt^and  after  the  dtethof  the  bolrlprs  it.  should  revert  to  the  goyemment.  I  am  nob 
in  faTQTof  any  law  whieh  would  take  avray  that  which  any  persoo  has  honestly  ac- 
q aired,  without  recompensing  him,  nor  does  the  body  which  I  represent  have  any 
fioch  commaniitic  ideas.  We  arc  nor  commnniats,  but  American  citizens  who  wish 
the  preservation  of  American  institutions. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  (if  land  the  occnpant  of  which  has  died  after 
bavin;;  placed  valuable  improvements  upon  the  luudT  How  would  the  government 
di^poM  of  the  improvem<'nts  f — A.  Sell  bis  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
ja<4  as  you  would  any  other  property. 

Q.  To  whom  should  the  occupancy  or  use  of  the  land  be  accorded  ? — A.  To  his  heirs. 

Q.  Then  the  eoveroment  should  sell  the  right  to  use  the  land  T— A.  That  would  be 
its  only  method  of  raising  taxes  for  1(8  support  We  thiuk  this  plan  is  feasible.  We 
ssee  that  there  is  agitation  all  over  the  world.  It  is  not  confined  to  England  or  Ireland, 
atid  io  this  country  it  will  be  a  great  problem.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  all  gone  here, 
tbe  land  question  will  become  an  important  one.  Tbia  commission  is  probably  the  first 
of  a  great  many  commissions  which  will  have  to  deliberate  upon  this  question.  Any 
mao  who  has  lived  here  knows  the  liability  of  persons  to  get  shot  for  trying  to  get  the 
lue  of  an  old  piece  of  land,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  surrounding  settlers  for  him  to 
have  ir.    That  would  cease  if  the  government  held  the  land  in  trust  for  the  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  process  and  the  other  processes  for  disposing 
of  the  land?— A.  In  our  process  the  government  could  not  give  the  right  to  use  the 
laiHl  to  any  persona  who  did  not  use  it,  the  land  would  not  go  to  persons  who  would 
DOC  use  it.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  present  system  is  this :  that  the  gov- 
ernment allows  the  land  to  go  to  persons  who  hold  it  idle  for  centuries,  while  the  peo- 
ple around  are  starving.  Parties  obtain  possession  of  laud  and  leave  it  vacant,  and  by 
a  latr  it  remains  vacant.  Under  our  proposed  system  this  cannot  exist.  No  person 
<coQld  hold  land  vacant  for  speculative  purposes. 

Q.  How  extensive  la  that  holding  of  land  without  occupation  t — A.  I  would  say  that 
tbe  nujor  part  of  it  is  held  under  such  tenure — ^beld  vacant  for  speculative  purposes, 
without  any  improvement  whatever.  Sometimes  they  run  up  a  fence,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not.  If  the  fence  is  put  up  it  is  usually  made  to  serve  as  a  notice  to  keep  off 
the  property,  and  they  have  men  hired  to  keep  people  from  settling  on  their  lands. 
That  system  exists  all  over  Nevada  and  all  over  the  southern  portion  of  this  State.  )t 
h  Dot  so  extenaive  in  Washington  Territory  or  Nevada  as  it  is  here. 


Irstim^Mg  of  A.  T,  Herrmann,  $urveyar  and  civil  engineer,  San  Jo94,  OaL,  relative  to  rect- 

anguiar  eurveye  and  cost  of  eurveying. 

To  Ae  honorable  PMie  Land  Commieeion,  Washington,  D,  C. : 

GKStrvKMXS :  In  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  of  your  circular,  issued  under  the 
ari  of  Coogreas  approved  March  3«  1879, 1  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  reply : 

My  name  ia  A.  T.  Herrmann;  I  have  lived  in  California  since  1861,  and  have  been  a 
reiudent  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  in  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal- 
lf<niiia,  since  1866,  having  practiced  my  profession  principally  in  the  counties  of  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Mateo,  Alameda,  Merced,  San  Benito,  and  Monterey. 

Have  never  sought  to  acquire  title  to  public  land  for  myself,  but  hav«»  necessarily 
fvco  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  public  land  laws  incident  to  my  professional 
duties. 

Deeming,  however,  the  questions  regarding  the  system  of  public  surveys  and  their 
execution  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  the  professional  surveyor  than  the  work- 
ing: of  tbe  land  laws,  I  would  in  my  answers  or  suggestions  rather  confine  myself  to 
iDattcra  bearing  directly  upon  the  "survey,''  and  leave  matters  of  law  to  persons  hav- 
ing made  that  part  a  specialty. 

1  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  consider  the  rectangular  system  of  surveying 
i>  tbe  very  beet  one  which  can  possibly  be  devised.  It  is  easily  nnderstood  by  the 
professional  man  as  well  as  the  layman.  Its  methods  ot  nomenclature  and  location, 
aaming  by  townbhi|Ni  and  ranges  even  long  in  advance  of  the  subdivision  in  every 
pui  of  the  country  in  a  manner  at  once  precise,  short,  and  unmistakable,  is  perfect 
aod  MffipHcit^  itaelf . 

Ita  correction  of  foreseen  and  unforeseen  errors,  following  closely  the  lines  and 
Biethoda  of  the  geographical  division  of  the  globe,  are  so  well  planned  that,  even  if 
^Qt  indifferently  executed,  they  make  large  mistakes  impossible,  transferring  them- 
selves from  point  to  point  and  from  old  districts  into  new  ones. 

Its  exeeUent  anbdiviaion  into  sections  and  the  different  parts  of  a  section  down  to 
^  OBallMt  mining  claim,  taking  aa  a  base  the  measure  of  length  everywhere  used 
^od  known  to  eveiy  child,  ia  at  once  so  dear,  so  simple,  and  so  easily  understood  by 
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anybody  having  mathematical  knowledge  enough  to  conceive  of  a  Bqnare,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  diBcover  anything  more  to  thorpoint  qc  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  most  uneducated  bapk^woodshian,  knowing  simply  the 
points  of  the  compass  by  the  sun,  and, w.itli  arithmetical  knowledge  stopping  perhaps 
at  the  ii;^re  4  or  the  number  of  tbe  fingers  on  his  hands,  will  readily  learn  and  fiod 
any  given  subdivision  of  a  section,  without  even  so  much  of  a  chance  of  a  mistake, 
while  I  have  found  it  an  everyday  occurrence  that  settlers,  having  the  experience 
gained  by  watching  the  survey  of  one  township,  even  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  t  he  art  of  surveying,  would,  some  of  the  section  corners  being  established, 
invariably  locate  prominent  objects  or  pieces  of  choice  land  fn  the  smallest  lesal  sab- 
division,  without  making  a  fatal  error  as  to  general  location  of  the  correct  subdivision 
lines.  And,  being  so  easily  understood,  the  system  has  become  really  a  part  of  the 
penates  of  the  American  settler.  Ho  knows  it  by  heart,  he  swears  by  it,  he  instills  it 
into  the  minds  of  his  children,  to  whom  perchance  the  school-teacher  gives  a  few  more 
valuable  hints  furthering  a  more  thorough  understanding  than  the  rough  and  nnhewn. 
conception  of  the  old  man  ever  dreamed  of,  until  it  has  become  so  permeated  with  the 
average  American  having  any  dealings  with  land  matters,  that  to  uproot  it  out  of 
.'the  minds  of  the  people  would,  in  my  opinion,  bo  really  a  far  harder  task  than  devis- 
ing a  new  and  better  one. 

Its  facilities  for  re-establishing  lost  comers  and  the  percentage  of  chances  of  getting 
them,  as  near  as  iqay  be,  into  the  original  positions  is  greater  than  in  an^  other  sytem 
of  surveying,  as  it  will  take  fewer  and  straighter  lines  to  prove  the  missing  point. 

Its  definitions  for  the  purposes  of  chains  of  title  in  property  is  so  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing else  in  that  line  in  the  world  that  a  comparison  is  hardly  possible.  Compare,  if 
Tou  please,  the  abstract  of  title  of  a  subdivision  of  a  Spanish  grant  with  that  of  a 
legal  subdivision  of  a  piece  of  public  land.  In  the  one  case  it  will  take  at  least  one 
very  good  lawyer,  one  or  two  good  surveyors  (often  a  dozen  or  more),  and  endless  ex- 
planations, resurveys,  and  descriptions  over  pages  and  pages  to  properly  locate  and 
define  the  object  and,  so  to  say,  to  pin  it  down  beyond  a  doubt,  while  in  the  other 
case,  the  proper  legal  subdivision  once  being  given  in  the  patent,  no  other  elacidation, 
research,  or  survey  is  necessary,  but  a  simple  reference  to  the  official  plat,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  beyond  a  doubt,  proves  the  en  tire  question  at  a  glance  and  saves  the 
people  lots  of  money,  which  otherwise  would  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  lawyen,. 
surveyors,  searchers,  or  agents. 

Wherever  you  test  the  system  on  its  merits  you  will  find  it  true  to  the  core  as  long 
as  its  execution  has  been  administered  by  competent,  trustworthy,  and  honest  handc, 
answering  to  perfection  all  the  purposes  it  was  devised  and  created  for ;  and  when- 
ever, according  to  popular  complaint  or  official  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  wanting 
the  cause  may  safely  be  put  down  to  the  abuse  of  its  rules  and  maladministration,  as 
well  in  its  spirit  as  in  its  detail ;  and  right  here  is  where  an  improvement  is  urgently 
called  for.  Just  as  little  as  you  would  think  of  letting  the  sailor  run  the  instmments 
of  4he  Coast  Survey  or  making  the  common  soldier  the  commander  of  a  regiment  at 
the  eve  of  battle,  just  as  little  yon  ought  to  think  of  deputizing  any  bot  the  most 
competent  and  properly  trained  professional  men  to  make  the  surveys  of  the  public 
lands. 

"Oh,"  it  is  said,  "there  are  only  straight  lines  to  be  run, and  anybody  can  do  that,^' 
when  really  just  that  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all,  the  solving  of  which  has 
made  the  best  heads  of  the  world  ache  and  quail. 

But  is  it  really  only  the  running  of  a  few  straight  lines  f  If  so,  I  misnnderstand 
the  spirit  of  the  manual  entirely.  To  my  mind  the  deputy  surveyor  is  the  means  by 
which  the  government  gets  acquainted,  and  thoroughly  acquainted,  with  its  yast  do- 
main. He  is  sent  there,  not  only  to  set  a  few  comers  and  blaze  a  few  lines,  bat  he  is< 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  thoroughly  explore  the  new  country,  getting  not  only 
such  information  as  may  happen  to  lay  openly  along  the  side  of  his  line,  but  make  it 
a  point  to  see  everything  worth  seeing,  everything  which  may  be  of  any  value  to 
either  the  government  selling  the  land  or  the  settler  in  search  of  a  homestead. 

But  how,  in  practice,  is  the  execution  of  this  idea  f — I  am  professionally  almost 
ashauied  to  refer  to  the  books  and  books  of  field-notes  on  file  containing  from  one  end 
to  the  other  barely  anything  but  **  40.00  chs.  i  sec.  cor.,  80.00  chs.  cor.  to  sec.  — ;  land 
thinl  rate,"  and  five  lines  of  general  remarks  at  the  end,  and  a  township  sketch,  if  one 
at  all  be  added,  more  like  the-scrawling  of  a  schoolboy  than  like  the  result  of  the  in- 
telligent survey  of  the  professional  surveyor. 

But,  .leaving  the  discussion  of  individually  bad  work  for  another  place,  is  really  the 
deputy  to  blame  for  such  bad  results,  and  should  not  the  blame  rest  with  somebody 
else  f  The  deputy,  and  especially  the  young  deputy,  may  start  out  on  his  first  con- 
tract with  tbe  very  best  of  intentions.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  manual  and  ^oes 
to  work  with  a  will,  but  he  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  put  into  a  very  awkward  position. 
He  organizes  his  camp,  he  buys  or  hires  his  animals  and  wagon,  ne  pays  in  fall  or  in 
part  for  his  provisions,  and  he  starts  out.    Let  us  follow  him : 

He  reaches  the  nearest  place  of  his  work  after  traveling  from  say  five  to  ten  days^ 
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and.  after  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  wa«;on  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  resort  to 
jiMkiiigover  trails  that  mast  be  seen  and  tried  to  be  appreciated,  and  getting  some- 
vhem  near  his  point  of  beginning,  he  hnnts  and  bunts  iu  vuiu  for  a  corner.  He  loses 
a  day,  and  another  one,  and  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  more,  and  finally  may  even  be  obliged 
to  f«ek  baek  and  retrace  lines  miles  o£f  so  as  to  get  a  safe  and  well-authenticated 
place  to  commence  from. 

▲t  last  be  is  certain  to  be  right ;  he  starts  in  for  good,  and  Just  bv  accident  he  re- 
membeis  the  day  of  his  starting  from  home,  and,  lo,  he  sees  that  he  has  been  out  two 
toll  weeks  already ;  that  he  has,  as  it  were,  paid  already  wages  to  two  chainmen,  one 
dagowo,  one  marker  and  axman,  and  one  cook,  aggregating  about  $7.50  per  day,  for 
iwelve  days;  ththl  he  has  not  earned  one  single  dollar  so  far,  aaul  that  the  conn  try  is 
•«  nmgb  that,  at  the  slim  mileage  allowed  by  an  economical  government,  he  has  a  still 
tiimmer  chaaee  to  work  ahead  of  the  daily  growing  debt.    Is  the  deputy,  after  men- 
tally considering  ail  these  little  items,  in  a  fit  mood  to  play  the  r6le  of  the  faithful 
rxploier  and  expounder  of  the  manual  f    Will  he  look  to  the  right  and  left  f    Will  he 
leave  his  inatmment  and  craw^l  through  yonder  deep  oafion  to  examine  the  very  curl- 
008  fonnatioD  on  yonder  diff,  looking  as  if  it  might  be  a  vein  of  some  metal-bearing 
rock  anxious  to  be  developed,  and  add  thousands  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  f    Or 
will  he  try  to  penetrate  yon  thicket,  looking  so  fresh  and  green  as  compared  with  the 
«lriod-ap  aspect  of  the  barren  mountain  peaks,  to  ascertain  on  what  legal  subdivision 
the  clear  s|»ring  of  water  is  located,  the  jtossession  of  which  will  virtually  be  the  ]>o^ 
DMMOP  of  the  entire  mountain  range?    Or  will  he  not  rather  be  inclined  to  curse  and 
•ivear  when,  alter  a  day's  work  in  the  broiling  sun — work  as  hard  as  any  ever  invented 
by  man — he  aeea  that  he  cannot  possibly  make  more  than  one  and  one-half  or,  at  best, 
two  miles  a  day,  and  not  even  that  if  he  strictly  follows  the  rules  of  the  manual,  ana 
it  iii  <|aite  a  thankless  job  to  retrace  and  search  for  days  and,  finally,  perhaps  find  the 
<4T(>r  miles  off,  and  be  allowed  one  or  two  miles  for  retracing  somebody  else's  mistakee, 
ooDsaming  twice  and  treble  the  time  of  new  work. 

Bat  he  maj  not  find  the  error ;  what  then  f  Is  it  probable  that  the  error  will  be  found 
<mt  at  once,  or  is  the  government  supervision  such  that  there  is  no  danger  of  immedi- 
At«  diseovery  t  I  think  the  less  said  the  better  about  the  examinations  now  in  vo^e, 
wbffe  tlM  law  restricts  the  government  to  such  a  small  compensation  that  no  efficient 
profeaional  man  can  be  found  to  do  the  work. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject ;  our  deputy  has  finished  his  township  and  he  pro- 
ffxdB  to  the  next  one,  some  thirty  or  fifty  miles  off.  He  sees  at  once  that  he  has  to 
(rhaoge  his  modmt  operandi ;  that  ne  has  to  lop  off  all  extras,  first  of  all  being  necea- 
«ahly  all  explorations  outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  line ;  and  that  his  sole 
aim  aid  cry  must  he,  ''Ahead !  ahead  I  hurry  up !  we  must  make  so  much,  so  as  at  least 
cover  expenaea."  But  as  he  proceeds  he  finds,  first,  that  only  about  one- third  of  his 
towiMihip  is  sarveyable->the  balance  being  dense  cbaparral,  practically  impenetrable 
to  (he  claim  unless  a  trail  at  an  additional  expense  of  $12  to  $20  per  mile  be  cut— 
aad,  next,  that  his  closing  is  not  within  limits.  There  are  two  dilemmas :  First,  he 
finds  only  ono-third  of  the  expected  work  to  do  which  he  has  gone  to  a  large  outlay, 
based  upon  the  best  obtainable  information ;  and,  second,  there  is  an  error  somewhere 
•"itber  in  his  work  or  somebody  else's  work,  such  a  thing  as  a  lot  of  contiguous  town* 
ikbipt  being,  generally  speakin|^,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  there  the  same  thing  repeats 
iiaelf,  with  perhaps  this  addition  by  way  of  change,  that  one  of  his  horses  dies,  that 
bii  wagon  breaks  down,  or  a  pack  rolls  over  the  precipice,  taking  a  mule  along  with  * 
•t,  or  that  one  of  the  men  gets  disabled,  and  another  green  hand  has  to  be  hired  at 
iti^h  wages,  and,  in  order  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules,  has  to  be  sent  on 
bnneliack  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  sworn  in ; 
'>r,  pc^rchanee,  as  I  happen  to  know  by  bitter  experience,  his  instrument  is  upset  and 
saiMbed  up,  and  he  has  not  been  able  for  somo  reason  or  other  to  have  an  extra  transit 
•Along.  All  these  things  can  happen,  and  they  do  actually  happen  a  great  deal  oftener 
tbas  the  department  is  aware  of,  playing  quite  an  important  item  in  the  possibility  of 
A  margin  on  a  contract. 

However,  our  deputy  worries  through  his  contract  and  returns.  First,  of  course,  he 
U»  to  pay  his  men ;  there  is  no  credit  in  that  line,  even  if  he  can  find  a  grocer  who  for 
tbe  consideration  of  high  prices  and  bad  provisions  will  trust  him ;  and  then  the  notes 
tave  to  bo  made  out.  That,  especially  for  mountainous  country,  takes  more  time  than 
K»4ierally  assumed,  and  when  finally  everything  is  ready  and  he  oasts  up  his  acconnts, 
be  thiiii  that  if  the  department  allows  him  for  the  miles  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to,  he 
ooven  expenses  and  makes  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  and  in  lucky  cases  even  $5.  But  now 
t>efii»  the  waiting.  He  files  his  notes,  but  there  are  piles  of  them  ahead  of  his  notes, 
^by  t  Because  an  economical  government  cannot  anord  to  pay  draughtsmen  enough 
to  keep  np  with  the  demands  of  the  service,  and  so  the  days  wear  on  until  it  may  be 
t«Q  montibs  or  a  year  from  the  time  Mr.  Deputy  started  out  to  the  day  when  he  finally 
receives  his  wanmot,  the  amount  of  which  often  falls  short  considerably  of  what  he 
kaowa  is  doe  him.  And  does  it  do  him  any  good  if  in  such  a  case  he  appeids  t  Let  those 
who  have  tried  it  answer  that  question. 
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Is  it  a  woDiler,  under  these  cii-cumstaDces,  if  the  deputy  steps  down  from  the  hish 
jilane  of  professioDal  pride  and  iategiity  and  simply  looks  to  the  financial  Mde  of  the 
que»i  ion  and  governs  himself  accordingly  f  I  think' not ;  bat  I  do  think  that  the  rem- 
edy lays  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  there  alone. 

Bejvin  at  the  root,  and  appoint  permanent  deputies  solely  with  a  view  to  their  pn>- 
fessiooal  standing  and  to  their  character.  Have  it  understood  that,  once  a  deputy, 
the  position  is  one  of  honor  And  trnst,  which  once  abased  brings  dismissal  and  disj^race 
forever,  but  that  otherwise  the  position  is  an  assared  one,  no  matter  who  be  elected 
Presideui;  or  what  the  politics  of  the  deputy  may  be.  Let  it  be  auderatood  that  the 
appointments  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  possibly  employ  the  permanent  depntie« 
all  the  year  around,  so  that  they  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  their  office ;  that  they  will  be  paid  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  afford  to  do 
good  work  and  be  honest,  allowing  them  such  a  mileage  that  possibilitiea  which  miut 
necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  b^  every  prudent  contractor  need  not  be 
dreaded  as  swallowing  up  every  little  margin  without  a  chance  of  recuperation ;  and 
that  they  will  have  a  superior  officer,  one  a  thorough  surveyor  and.  engineer,  whose 
sole  business  it  will  be  to  personally  examine  and  supervise  their  work,  and  who  will 
attend  to  his  duty  without  fear  or  favor. 

Let  the  office  work  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  possible  time  may 
elapse  from  the  date  of  filing  the  notes  up  to  the  payment  for  the  work ;  or,  better 
yet,  make  a  rule  by  which,  after  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  notes  by  the 
draughtsman  department,  and  the  supervising  officer's  certificate  as  to  the  performanoe 
of  the  field  work,  a  certain  peicentage  may  be  paid  the  deputy,  su  as  to  take  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  sharks  who  are  anxious  to  advance  him  money  at  minoiu 
rates,  and  enable  him  to  square  up  his  bill  of  ex]>enses. 

The  appointment  of  a  thorough,  practical  surveyor  as  inspector  or  examiner  I  deem 
one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  improvements.  He  shoald  be  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  State,  should  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior,  and  be  paid 
enough  to  do  his  work  well.  He  should  examine  all  surveys  without  exception,  so  ae 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  office  thoroughly  posted  as  to  where  surveys  are  needed  and 
ought  to  be  pushed  ahead. 

As  to  the  surveys  themselves,  I  would  suggest  that  the  manual  be  remodeled  with 
a  view  to  keep  step  with  the  general  advances  the  profession  has  made  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  systematical  public  surveys.  The  plains  and  valleys,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  been  subdivided  long  ago,  and  what  is  left  is  partly  hill  land,  moetly  mooat- 
ains,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  very  roughest  mountains  of  the  Stat«.  It  is  well 
enough  to  confine  the  deputy  to  compass  and  chain  as  long  aa  he  has  only  to  carre 
away  on  the  wide  and  open  plains,  where  nothing  is  met  to  prevent  exact  and  good 
chaining  and  good  cloeing  a  lone  way  within  the  legal  limits.  But  when  it  comes  to 
rugged  mountains,  covered  partly  with  timber  and  partly  with  brush,  cliff  following 
chasm  and  precipice  deep  cafions  in  quick  succession,  one  peak  overlooking  the  other, 
the  line  being  one  continuous  obstruction  fnim  the  south  line  to  the  north  line  of  the 
township,  and  when  then  it  becomes  desirable  to  get  a  pretty  correct  topographical 
sketch  of  the  country,  then  I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  tell  the  deputy 
to  use  every  advantage  science  offers  him,  to  show  in  the  very  use  of  his  instramenti 
that  he  understands  his  profession,  and  that  as  long  as  he  gats  his  comers  into  the 
right  place  and  well  set,  gets  his  line  well  marked  and  his  topography  in  good  shape, 
the  department  will  be  satisfied  and  say,  "  Well  done,  faithful  servant.'' 

If  one  man,  with  a  good  tachymeter  and  two  or  three  rods,  or  even  with  a  good  light 
mountain  transit  and  the  proper  and  careful  use  of  stadia  rods,  can  give  better  resolte 
and  do  quicker  and  better  work  than  another  man  who,  with  compass  and  ofaaiu  aud 
Btrictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  manual,  worries  ahead  and  tries  to  do 
impossibilities,  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  to  the  general  advantage  if  the  newer 
method  uf  the  first  man  be  adopted. 

Why  U  it  that  the  great  surveys  of  other  nations  and  our  own  coast  survey  invaria* 
bl^  employ  stadia  measurements,  getting  results  much  more  exact  than  obtainable 
with  the  chain  f  Anybody  who  ever  has  tested  the  comparative  merit  of  oomoion 
chaining  and  of  stadia  measurement  in  rough  country  will,  without  hesitation,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  the  comparison  is  about  the  same  as  between  an  open  compass  and  a 
transit,  and  that  the  rougher  the  country  the  greater  the  difference  in  favor  of  st<adi«. 

To  measure  a  mile  in,  say,  the  roughest  parts  of  our  coast  ranse,  and  get  it  within 
legal  limits  (keeping,  of  course,  witim  the  time  a  surA'eyor  at  the  nigheet  present  rates 
can  afford  to  spend  on  that  distance),  is  simply  impossible ;  while  with  stadia  measure- 
ment, properly  and  carefully  done,  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  difference  of  a  few  links 
only. 

How  is  the  beet  topographical  work  the  world  knows  of  donef  Surely  not  with 
compass  and  chain  I  A  glance  at  the  newest  tachy meters  and  the  result  of  work  done 
with  them  on  the  railrocul  lines  of  the  Old  World,  at  the  accuracy  of  the  canton  maps 
of  Switzerland,  of  the  military  maps  of  Germany,  and  of  the  ordinance  survey  of 
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£ng]Mxid  will  sood  answer  that  qnestion  and  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  iiistru- 
DieDta!  nit'OJiiirenieuts. 

Would  uor  the  very  use  of  this  method,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  and  iurensely  prac- 
tical WiiDtflof  our  country,  be  the  best  solution  of  the  desire  expressed  in  certain  (jnar- 
tera  to  change  the  present  system  altogether  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge(»1og- 
ieal  or  Coast  Survey,  or  other  scientific  survey,  and  produce,  with  but  slight  additionid 
eost,  exactly  the  thing  clamored  for,  and  giving  all  the  information  which  possibly 
can  be  wanted  in  tho  next  one  hundred  years  about  those  of  our  public  lands  which 
op  to  to-day  are  nnsurveye<l  T 

Ajl^reeiug  rhat  this  desire  for  better  surveys  is  justified,  that  the  Land  Office  should 
be  able  to  afi'ord  settlers  better  and  more  detailed  information  than  that  had  at  pres- 
ent, that  for  military  and  iudustrial  purposes  the  township  plats  ought  to  give  a  better 
jHiide  than  they  do  at  preaent,  would  it  not  be  better  to  improve  by  new  methods  of 
messaremenl  on  the  old  system  at  a  small  additional  cost  than  to  turn  the  entire 
question  ov*-r  to  some  scientific  body,  gauging  the  cost  by  the  experience  of  our  coast 
sorrey  f  How  many  townships  would  it  take,  surveyed  by  exMnding  first  the  triangles 
of  the  coast  survey  and  then  plane-tabling  the  detail  in  the  same  way  as  the  coast 
fine,  to  bankrapt  the  nation  f  And  would  tnat  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the  set- 
tler, the  boue  and  sinew  of  our  country,  unless  it  was  simply  a  collateral  to  lines  de- 
fining areoA  and  boundaries  of  homesteads  which  necessarily  had  to  be  established 
sepsrately  f 

It  may  be  perfectly  right  for  European  nations,  and  especially  for  France,  Germany,  and 
ltily,tog*>  tu  an  enormous  ezfieuse  and  prepare  the  most  accurate  topographical  maps  of 
tl»eir  country  that  can  be  produced  by  human  skill.  The  results  so  obtained,  no  matter 
St  what  rost,  are  to  them  worth  every  penny  paid  for  them ;  but  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  United  States,  and,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  the  as  vet  unsorveyed  portions  of  the  public  lands.  We  are  a  nation  of  peace ; 
they  are  nationa  of  war.  We  do  nut  exhaust  the  treasures  and  the  labor  of  genera- 
boos  to  prepare  for  war,  but  they  do.  We  as  a  nation  are  more  interested  in  the 
qiMstion  wbother*  the  next  batch  of  prospective  settlers  can  find  hom^s  and  live  on 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  and  in  peace,  building  up  villnges  and  towns ; 
tbey  want  to  know  which  hill  is  high  enough  to  rake,  if  crowned  by  cannons,  all  the 
miroaodingconDtry  and  destroy  towns  and  villages  at  the  command  of  a  military 
cbieftain.  We  hope  that  never  a  battle  may  be  fought  over  our  valleys,  nor  our 
moantain  passes  be  climbed  by  armies  eager  for  conquest ;  they  know  that  their  broad 
fields  have  been  the  chosen  battle-ground  for  the  nations  of  the  world  for  thousands 
of  ^vears;  that  nearly  every  great  commotion  between  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
bas  been  decided  by  the  swoni  on  practically  the  same  fields ;  that  the  battle-grounds 
of  the  nations  repeat  themselves,  have  done  so  and  will  do  so,  and  must  be  studit^d  for 
the  sake  of  self-preservation ;  that  on  the  proper  and  most  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
enontry  may  depend  the  fate  of  the  nation;  that  every  other  consideration  has  to  give 
vay  at  this  point,  that  they  must  know  at  all  hazards,  at  whatever  cost.  And  niey 
do  know  their  country  well.  Their  maps  are  models ;  but  do  they  as  much  as  even 
care  for  a  property  line ;  do  they  even  pretend  to  show  them  except  for  military  pur- 
pMs?  Not  even  the  fine  maps  of  free  republican  Switzerland  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  the  citizens  where  and  what  they  own,  allhouffh  every  contour  line  in  care- 
tnlly  given,  to  the  highest  glaciers  and  ice-crowned  peaks. 

If  the  idea  of  such  a  snrvey  had  prevailed  when  the  now  settled  and  densely  popu- 
lated portions  of  our  country  were  *'  open  to  entry,"  there  might  have  been  some  se  use 
in  it,  to  combine  the  detaile!a  topographical  survey  with  the  right-angled  system ;  but 
to  eommenee  at  this  late  day,  when  none  but  the  roughest  lands  are  left  unsurveyed, 
looks  rather  like  shutting  tbe  barn-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  department  to  make  a  thorough 
trial  in  subdividing  by  instrumental  measurement,  combined  with  a  rough  topograph- 
ical Mirvey.  Have  it  done  by  competent  hands  and  give  them  all  the  liberty  they 
Vast,  vith  instmctions  to  give  the  fullest  returns  as  to  classification,  topography, 
vater,  minerals,  and  springs,  and  any  other  important  object  which,  like  a  spring  in  a 
iij  coQntry,ooald  be  covered  with  the  very  smallest  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
veatiog  the  sale  of  all  the  surrounding  lands.  Let  the  deputy  sketch  his  topography 
io  9aeh  a  way  that  with  his  notes  he  can  prepare  an  index  plat  on  a  scale  of  at  least  40 
chaisH  to  an  inch,  which  shall  be  well  drawn  and  give  all  main  topographical  points  by 
actual  measurement,  made  as  the  deputy  may  choose  either  by  chain  or  by  stadia  or  b^ 
tnangulation.  Let  him  carry  his  aneroid  constantly  with  him,  so  that  he  can  give  alti- 
tade«  of  all  main  points,  mountain  passes,  and  cultivable  lands ;  and  above  all  things 
pay  him  a  sofficient  amount  pt^r  mile  and  a  sufficient  amount  per  section  for  exploring 
^  topographical  measurements,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  one  ques- 
^»  **Csn  I  come  out  without  losing  money,"  be  uppermost  in  his  mind  to  such  an  ex- 
t«&t  as  to  make  him  derelict  of  his  duties. 

Ihavsnodonbt  the  surveys  so  made,  properly  supervised  by  a  permanent  inspector, 
^"^  loon  find  fayor  with  the  public  and  with  the  department,  and  I  can  assure  the 
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honorable  CommiMion  that  tho  work  can  be  done,  and  can  be  well  done,  by  edaealed 
professional  men,  withoat  doing  injostice  to  the  spirit  of  the  manual.  And  I  am  far- 
ther certain  that  the  additional  amount  of  money  so  spent  npon  each  township  would 
not  alone  be  well  invested,  bnt  wonld  effectually  stop  all  growlinj^  and  trouble  aboat 
bad  surveys,  badly  or  not  at  all  set  comers,  imaginary  topography,  and  all  the  endkat 
array  of  other  complaints  at  present  made  against  the  field-work  of  the  Surveyor- 
Geuerars  Office.  It  would  classify  the  land  in  a  detailed  and  intelligent  manner^  de- 
scribing it  at  length  in  the  general  notes,  thereby  giving  the  Land  Office  all  facihties 
needed  to  deal  understandingly  with  the  people  and  discriminate  between  the  ftons- 
fid/t  settler  and  the  land-shark,  and  it  would  offer  suffioient  topography  for  all  prac- 
tical poxpoees  that  might  arise  for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  offer  the  general  compiler 
all  he.  can  possibly  claim  for  the  purpose  of  mapping  the  State. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  subject  of  the  "survey''  than 
agreeable  to  the  honorable  Commiasion,  and  although  most  wUIinif  to  say  what  little 
I  may  know  in  regard  to  the  other  questions,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  refrain  from  making 
this  communication  lengthier  than  it  is  already.  I  shall  be  most  happy,  however,  to 
elucidate  by  verbal  testimony  any  points  upon  which  the  Commission  mav  want  to  be 
fni*ther  informed,  or  to  praotloally  demonstrate  or  help  in  any  triala  which  may  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Respectfully, 

A.  T.  HERRMANN, 
^MTPgyor  and  Cvnl  JSmgimmr. 

San  Jos£,  October  8, 1879. 

When  giving  some  testimony  befbre  the  honorable  Commission  in>  San  Francisco  I 
was  requested  to  add  to  nr/  written  answer  my  estimate  in  dolhusouid  oenta  for  pay 
per  mile  of  such  work  as  1  Ijad  described.    I  think  it  ought  to  be : 

Line  survey  per  mile :  In  plain,  fS ;  in  rolling  country,  $10 ;  in  moantaiiui  with  scat- 
tered timber,  $15 ;  in  mountains  with  dense  timber,  |20. 

And  for  topographical  surveys  and  exploration  per  section :  In  plain,  $5 ;  in  rolling 
country,  $10 ;  in  mountains  with  scatterod  timber,  |S0 ;  in  mountains  with  dense  tim- 
ber, |3U. 

A  percentage  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  be  added  for  township  and  standaid  lines  re- 
spectively, and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  subdivisions,  if  the  surveys  be  pushed  to  the 
highest  parte  of  the  Sierra  or  kindred  mountain  ranges. 

A.  T.  HERRMANN. 

San  JosA,  Octohtr  14, 1879. 


Testimony  of  Harry  C.  Hill,  San  FranoieoOf  Col.,  relative  to  wninif  Imos. 

Salt  Lakb  Crrr,  Utae, 
September  19, 1879. 

Sib  :  At  your  request  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  submit  to  your  Commission  m  v  views 
upon  some  of  the  points  or  questions  propounded  in  your  circular  under  the  head  of 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  sent  by  a  New  York  company  to  Chihuahua,  in  old 
Mexico,  as  financial  agent  of  a  mining  company.  Shortly  aiter  my  anrival  at  the  mines 
I  was  promoted  to  the  snperin tendency.  Since  that  time  I  have  wen  actively  engaged 
in  mining,  either  as  superintendent  in  charge  of  property  or  as  mining  expert,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  mines.  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  mines  and  mining  in 
Dakota)  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  in  old  Mexico,  and  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  and  coal. 

To  point  out  existing  defects  in  the  laws  is  a  much  easier  task  than  to  suggest  prao* 
tical  remedies  for  such  defects. 

I  believe  "  all  mining  district  laws,  customs,  and  records  could  advantageoosly  be 
abolisbed  as  to  future  locations,  and  the  initiation  of  record  title  should  be  placed 
exclusively  with  the  United  States  land  officers.''  It  seems  absurd  to  allow  a  few  men, 
always  interested  and  often  incompetent,  to  make  laws  for  a  district  that  virtoally  set 
aside  the  laws  of  Congress ;  and  in  very  many  cases  these  district  laws  have  proved 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  mining  enterprise.  I  may  cite  the  case  of  Montgomery  dis- 
trict. Park  County,  Colorado,  where,  in  a  limestone  country  with  "  bedded  veins/' the 
width  of  a  claim  was  made  twenty.five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  discovery.  On  Moani 
BroBs,  in  this  district,  mining  at  14,000  feet  above  sea  level  was  an  expensive  experi- 
ment, and  no  one  was  willing  to  risk  capital  on  50  feet  of  sround  with  such  snnoond- 
ings.    The  result  was,  that  prospectors  and  locators  were  forced  to  sell  their  narrow 
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daiBf  at  low  figares  to  capitalists,  who  were  eqaally  forced  to  pnicbase  an  indefinite' 

anfflber  ol  soch  strips  before  they  were  jastified  in  going  to  the  expense  of  uiaking^ 

rosib,  and  ereetiiig  boildings  necessary  for  the  shelter  of  the  men  working  at  thab 

aJtitode.    So  that  in  this  one  case  of  so  many  that  conld  be  cited  the  district  law 

proTed  the  worst  possible  law  for  both  parties  tnat  conld  have  been  devised. 

I  belieye  the  present  sise  of  what  miners  call  a  **  Congress  claim/'  600  feet  by  l,50(y 
feet,  cannot  well  be  improyed  npon.  If  a  ledge  is  fonnd  to  be  wider  than  the  600  feet, 
aCu V  other  locators  to  haye  an  opportunity  npon  it ;  600  feet  in  width  of  ore  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  ayaricions. 

The  present  system  of  record  is  yery  defeotiye.  Mining  titles  are. disturbed  and  ex- 
peosiTe  litigation  is  continually  occurring  through  the  fraudulent  manipulation  of 
ihene  reoorm.  District  recorders  are  not  always  either  competent  or  honest,  and  some- 
times lack  both  of  these  qnalifications.  District  records  are  many  times  found  the 
aaost  usefnl  engines  for  the  destruction  of  titles.  So  many  districts  are  organized  and 
records  made  that  are  in  a  short  time  forgotten  that  district  recorders  are  careless- 
ibout  the  preseryation  of  the  first  records,  and  when  these  records  come  to  haye  yalue 
it  is  often  found  impossible  to  cure  the  carelessness  with  which  these  records  were 
made  and  handled.  In  Dead  wood.  Dak.,  the  first  recorder  appears  to  have  been  an 
old  banter  who  was  too  lazy  to  prospect,  and  was  the  only  man  in  the  district  wha 
nwUtake  any  trooble  about  recording  the  few  claims  that  were  fir^t  discovered. 

With  the  history  of  the  Leadyille  records  the  Commission  is  probably  familiar.  They 
vers  passed  from  one  man  to  another  without  authority,  sometimes  lost  entirely,  and 
at  length  a  saloon  was  set  on  fire  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  them. 

The  public  land  office  is  the  proper  place  for  records  of  public  land,  whether  agri- 
coltural  or  mineral,  and  the  United  States  officers  are  the  proper  persons  to  make  th& 
records,  and  these  same  officere  should  have  the  power  to  adjust  all  controyersies  con- 
lersing  mineral  lands  prior  to  the  issue  of  patent'.  Some  means  should  be  proyided 
lot  the  appointment  of  deputy  registers,  at  least  in  mineral  districts  at  an  inoonye- 
!)ient  distanee  from  the  United  States  land  offices. 

I  belieye  that  the  surveyor-general  should  be  required  to  survey  and  map  mineral 
districtsas  soon  as  possible  after  their  organization,  and  all  locations  should  be  dls- 
tjBctiy  marked  npon  the  map,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  kept  in  the  local  office,  and 
tbe  registet*  or  his  deputy  should  be.required  to  refuse  to  record  locations  that  inter- 
fered with  locations  already  made.  The  present  official  practice  of^  filing  surveys  of 
\oAe  claims  which  overlap  on  the  surface  should  be  changed,  and  surface-ground  prop- 
er!) recorded  and  designated  should  not,  until  forfeited  for  non-compliance  with  the 
law.  be  snbject  to  other  location  or  record.  I  believe  every  possible  protection  and  en- 
ioonigemeut  sfaonld  be  giyen  to  the  original  locator,  but  this  same  locator  should  be 
sadr  conform  to  the  laws  enacted  for  his  protection  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
^tatct,  and  shoald  not  be  allowed  to  make  laws  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  the  case,  and 
ihw  lenders  the  amendment  of  existing  United  States  laws  an  absolute  necessity. 

I  voold  clothe  the  reoording  officer  with  discretionary  power  sufficient  to  prevent 
loeatbos  that  bore  evidence  of  fraud.  He  should  refuse  locations  unless  the  locators 
•0  folly  described  their  claim  as  to  make  it  possible  to  describe  it  upon  the  map  already 
referred  to.  He  shonld  insist  upon  ore  or  mineral  **  in  place''  upon  the  claim  being  so 
described  by  posts  or  monuments  that  other  locators  could  have  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  overlapping  his  location  or  interfering  with  it.  He  (the  locator)  should  be  required 
todoaicasimaDle  amount  of  work  upon  the  claim,  and  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  should  be  required  to  pay  the  government  price  of  $5  ))er  acre,  and  upon  such 
psymeot  a  patent  should  issue.  No  more  expense  should  be  inflicted  npon  the  mineral 
loGitor  than  npon  the  man  who  takes  up  agricultural  land,  save  in  the  first  cost  of  tho 
isad,  and  patents  should  issue  in  the  order  of  application,  providing  the  law  had  been 
complied  with,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  with  such  marlced  favoritism  as  to  lead  one 
to  doQbt  the  integrity  of  the  officials  in  char^  of  this  department. 

In  the  American  Fork  district  in  this  Territory  a  patent  was  applied  for  upon  the 
^Iver  Dipper  lode.  No  protest  was  made.  The  law  appears  to  have  been  complied 
vith  in  the  letter  aa  well  as  in  the  spirit.  No  objection  of  any  kind  was  made  to  the 
tpplieation,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  the  patent  was  receiyed. 
^  In  the  West  Mountain  district  of  this  same  Territory  a  patent  was  asked  upon  the 
$levart  mine.  After  the  papers  had  gone  to  Washington  and  had  been  returned  on 
^ccoont  oi  flonne  innegnlarity,  an  alle^^  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  title  from  the  original 
locatois  was  disooyered,  and  affidavits  were  sent  to  the  Land  Office  in  Washington 
**kxn^  that  the  patent  be  withheld  pending  an  investigation. 

No  myestigation  appears  to  haye  been  made,  and  a  patent  was  issued  within  a  few 
days  after  i£e  arriyal  of  ^ne  of  the  parties  in  interest  at  the  national  capital,  leaving 
ooe  to  belieye  that  the  mining  laws  need  amendment  in  the  administration  as  well  aa 
tbetext 

I  believe  that  mines  or  mining  claims  should  be  confined  by  yertical  lines.  I, am 
awaie  that  this  idea  will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  various  quarters,  and  will 
in  sooe  eases  work  hardship  to  locators ;  but  once  a  record  is  properly  made  lltigatiou 
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^11  practically  cease,  and  the  opportonity  for  fraudulent  maDipulation  of  mioiD^  titles 
"Will  no  loDprer  exist  in  frrent  measure. 

There  are  ^o  many  difierent  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  frame  a  general  law  that  will  not  work  some  hardship  to  some  few  cases.  A 
classification  of  veins  or  deposits,  and  a  law  or  laws  to  fit  such  classificatioD,  has  been 
suggested  and  freely  discussed  by  mining  men.  I  do  not  l>elieve  the  plan  a  practica- 
ble one ;  the  laws  will  necessarily  be  cumbersome  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  and 
the  opportunities  lor  fraud  in  the  classification  very  many. 

By  allowing  the  locator  to  lay  th6  six  hundred  feet  as  he  thinks  beat,  not  as  now 
compelling  equal  distance  on  either  side  of  the  discovery,  in  most  cases — I  believe  in 
87  per  cent,  of  locations^-sufflcient  ground  will  be  covered  to  either  make  the  locator 
Tich  or  hopelessly  bankrupt  him  if  he  jiersists  in  working. 

In  the  Brodie  district  of  California  the  veins  are  small  ones,  inclosed  within  hard 
walls,  and  very  irregular  in  both  strike  and  pitch ;  yet  in  no  case  that  I  can  remember 
— and  I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  mines  in  the  district — would  the  irregularity  of 
the  vein  have  taken  it  out  of  the  side  lines  in  a  length  of  1,500  feet  along  the  strike. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  the  side  lines  should  of  necessity  be  right  lines ;  allow  them  to 
onrve  or  follow  the  irregularity  of  the  strike.  The  fact  that  the  lines,  both  side  and 
-end,  when  once  described,  are  to  definitely  bound  the  claim,  both  on  the  surface  and 
in  going  down,  will  make  locators  more  careful  in  making  their  locations,  something 
that  at  this  time  under  the  existing  laws  they  are  particularly  careless  about. 

At  present  the  constant  fear  of  every  miner  and  investor  in  mines  is  that  at  some 
time  be  will  be  **  traced  out.''  He  never  feels  secure ;  and  to  the  dishonest  manipulator 
nothing  affords  so  many  chances  for  profitable  fraud  as  this  same  scheme  of  *'  tracing 
•out"  a  valuable  claim.  I  know  of  many  purchases  of  valueless  olainis  having  been 
made  for  no  other  reason  than  they  offer  a  chance  to  *'  trace  out''  some'other  claim. 

Leadville,  Col.,  Deadwood,  Dak.,  many  places  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  ar» 
now  cun>ed  and  progress  impeded  by  expensive  litigation  that  would  all  have  been 
impossible  had  the  claims  been  located  with  vertical  side  lines. 

Ezi^nsive  litigation  is  not  the  worst  feature  in  tho  cases,  although  for  examples  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  title  I  may  point  to  the  suits  between  the  Raymond  and  Elf 
Aiul  the  Meadow  Valley,  in  Pioche.  and  those  between  the  Eureka  Consolidated  au<l 
Richmond,  in  Eureka,  as  fine  examples. 

Tho  shameless  frauds  of  various  kinds  that  are  continually  practiced  in  mining  case« 
liave  brought  discredit  upon  the  entire  business.  In  Deadwood  a  Judge  from  the  bench 
denounced  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  mining  case,  where  murder  had  been  committed, 
as  a  disgrace  to  tho  law  and  insult  to  the  court,  and,  bidding  the  clerk  take  the  named 
of  the  Jurors,  ordered  that  none  of  them  should  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury  again 
during  his  administration.  Such  Judges  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  venality  of 
some  of  the  Judges  in  Utah  and  some  that  were  in  Nevada  when  that  State  was  under 
territorial  government  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Men  are  pointed  out  in  California  and  Nevada  that  have  got  rich  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing Juries,  and  in  all  mining  camps  certain  men  exist  that  are  known  as  *' affidavit 
men  " — men  who  are  ready  to  swear  to  anything  for  a  consideration. 

Of  course  no  law  will  make  men  honest,  but  the  major  part  of  all  perjury  is  com- 
mitted in  swearing  to  the  "apex''  of  n  lode;  and  by  making  side  lines  vertical  lines 
:you  at  one  stroke  take  away  all  importance  from  and  all  value  .to  this  disputed  point 
•called  "  apex,"  which  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  nine  mining  suits  out  of  every 
ten. 

I  believe  every  mining  country  should  have  a  federal  officer,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  gold  commissioners  of  the  British  colonies,  selected  if  possible  from  the 
United  States  Army,  by  which  selection  men  both  competent  and  honest  oould  be  ob- 
tained for  an  office  that  would  be  a  very  responsible  one  as  well  as  a  most  useful  one. 
I  make  no  apology  for  the  style  of  this  article,  which  I  have  written  while  em  fimk 
from  one  mining  camp  to  another.  I  have  had  no  time  to  write  either  more  briedy  or 
more  elegantly,  but  in  the  midst  of  other  duties  have  hastily  set  down  my  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  faint  hope  that  in  some  way  I  may  be  instrumental  in  aiding  your 
Commission  in  the  encouragement  of  legitimate  mining  enterprise  and  in  the  eupprns- 
■sion  of  fraud. 

Very  respectfully, 

HARRY  C.  HILL, 
San  JFVaaciMio,  CdL 

Captain  C.  E.  Dutton, 

Secretary  PMie  Land  CommiBeion, 
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Testimony  of  William  HoJden,  Mendocino f  CaL 

The  questioDs  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given,  will  be  found  on  sheet  facing 
pagcl. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

L  My  name  is  William  Holden ;  reside  at  Ukiahi  Mendocino,  California. 

t  Eight  years. 

X  No,  not  for  myself. 

4.  Practice  as  a  lawyer. 

5.  In  an  uncontested  case,  six  months.    In  a  contested  case,  from  one  to  three  years. 
^  The  right  to  pre-empt  but  160  acres  in  this  country,  where  land  is  largely  fit  only 

lor  ^raziDg^and  that  small  amount  being  of  no  use  or  of  small  value  as  a  grazing  farm, 
psities  wishing  to  procure  a  grazing  farm  are  compelled  to  procure  others  to  pre-empt 
to  they  can  buy  them  out  and  thus  get  grazing  land  sufficient  for  their  purposes;  the 
remedy  would  be  to  permit  them  to  pre-empt  iAO  acres  of  grazing  laud. 

7.  This  county  is  composed  of  small  valleys,  ohimere  mountains,  mountains  or  hills 
coTered  with  redwood  and  other  timber,  and  open  rolling  hills  covered  with  wild 
gnas  and  scattering  timber. 

S.  The  character  of  the  land  could  only  be  fixed  by  proof  before  the  land  office 
where  parties  purchase ;  could  not  be  done  by  geographical  division. 

9.  Would  not  advise  any  change. 

10.  No  other  than  permitting  pre-emptors  to  take  640  grazing  lands. 

AGRICULTUBE. 

1.  The  climate  is  good ;  rainfall  from  middle  of  November  to  1st  of  April ;  little  or 
ao  ;iDowfall. 

1  Kainfall  about  54  inches ;  comes  when  most  needed,  as  the  ground  is  dried  and 
parched  when  it  comes. 

3.  All. 

7.  Springs,  Russian  Biver,  and  many  small  streams  that  empty  into  the  ocean  might 
^  used  for  that  purpose. 

^.  My  knowledge  is  limited ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  not  injured ;  crops  can  be  raised 
It  an  altitude  of  3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

*J.  There  are  no  ixrigating  ditches  in  this  county.    I  do  not  know. 

ii>.  None,  or  but  very  little  for  irrigating  purposes. 

11.  None. 

12.  Foor-fifths. 

I'-i  It  is  practicable ;  640  acres. 

14.  Yes,  to  640. 

15.  Tvo  and  one-half  acres.  The  rolling  hills  will  produce  more  grass  than  the 
l^rel  plains  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys. 

Iti.  About  100. 

17.  Bat  few  cattle. 

b.  Increases  ^th  pasturing. 

1!^.  Bat  few  cattle  raisers.    Can  be  safely  confined. 

'iO.  Would  be  improved  if  range  not  overstocked. 

31.  Springs  and  creeks. 

^  Bietween  three  and  four. 

Saithas. 

24.  Xow 

^  None,  because  they  do  not  run  together. 

26.  Two  nundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep ;  herds  from  500  to  5,000. 

^.  There  is,  in  the  old  surveys. 

'  UMBER. 

1-  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  timber  land  in  Mendocino  County— redwood,  fir,  pine, 
'^  and  burr  chestnut.  There  is  a  large  belt  of  redwood  and  fir  timber  running  from 
V'Qoma  to  Humboldt  County,  along  the  ocean  on  an  average  25  miles  wide.  Along  the 
*i^Ansi  patting  into  the  ocean,  which  are  large  enough  in  high  water  to  float  logs  to 
'&«  ipIUb  at  the  mouth,  most  of  the  timber  has  been  out  and  made  into  lumber. 

■i.  Australian  gum,  if  any. 

•'.  I  woald  sell  as  now  provided  by  law.  * 

4. 1  voul<l  classify  as  first,  second,  and  third  rate  for  timber  purposes,  and  require 
prr»of  as  to  class,  when  sold. 

«'».  Yes;  the  sprouts  putting  out  from  the  roots  of  the  stump  grow  very  rapidly. 

^j>  Forest  firetst  originate  from  logging  camps  and  hunters.  Awards  for  prosecuting 
tfi  ocmvietion  of  offenders  might  prevent  it. 
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7.  Lari^  timber  thefts  ue  perpettwted.  Whcin  taken  for  ties  or  lumber  for  asle, 
faeavy  pCTAlties  shonid  be  inflicted.  For  mining  or  agrionltaral  porposes,  no.  Then 
«re  ItkTgp  wastes  and  destmotion  df  timbernot  nsed. 

9.  lamoi  opinion  that  the  laws  would  be  more  faithfally  earned  oat  if  pUeed  t& 
the  hands  of  local  land  offloeis. 

LODE  CLAIBC8. 

1.  Have  no  or  very  little  experience. 

\ 

PLAOnt  CLAI1I8. 

1.  A  very,  very  small  proportion.    Gold. 

WM.  HOLDBN. 


DBttim&uy  of  J.  IK  Hyde,  regieler  Uniied  SiaieB  kmd  ^(ffioe,  VuaUa,  TttUare  Cwniy,  Csl 

Sak  FitANdSCO,  Cal.,  OoMerdSy  1879. 
J.  D.  Hyde,  register  United  States  land  ofiace,  Visalia,  Cal. 

All  fees  for  reporting  evidenoe  in  land  cases  should  be  abolished. 

Registers  sbonld  have  a  seal. 

Local  land  officers  shonid  have  more  authority. 

Fees  for  salaries  should  be  abolished,  and  a  salary  fixed  for  registers  and  reoeivsn. 

Experience  uf  years  is  required  to  make  efficient  officers  (United  States  land). 

I  believe  in  the  present  system  of  rectangular  surveys  of  tiie  public  land,  with 
improvements.  1  believe  in  more  permanent  monuments  for  public  surveys;  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  settlers  who  are  unable  to  find  tne  stakes  and  eonien  of 
the  old  Hurveys. 

Our  district  is  agricultural.  We  have  large  districts  of  land  now  arid  which  can  be 
eventually  reclaimed  by  irrigation ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  now  wasted.  There 
shonid  be  a  national  or  State  system  of  irrigation. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  foot-hill  lands  only  fit  for  grazing. 

I  believe  in  the  pastoral  homestead  of,  say,  3,000  acres  on  arid  tracts. 

There  is  very  little  timber  land  in  our  district — timber  fit  for  building  purpoece: 
what  timber  we  have  is  on  the  high  mountain-tops.  It  should  be  sold  in  tracts  of  not 
less  than  160  acres ;  from  that  to  SlO.  The  timber  is  now  ravaged  by  fire ;  fire  destroys 
more  than  is  used.  The  timber  lands  in  private  hands  would  oe  better  cared  for  thin 
in  public  control. 

Registers  and  receivers  of  districts  should  have  charge  of  the  timber  lands. 

Local  mining  recorders  should  be  abolished,  and  claims  for  mines  should  be  filed 
with  the  United  States  local  land  offices  for  preservation  of  title,  for  preventioD  of 
litigation,  and  certainty  of  description. 

All  mining  controversies  up  to  patent  should  be  tried  in  the  local  district  offices. 

Registers  should  have  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses  in  land  matters  and  to  per- 
petuate testimony. 

Local  land  officers  (district)  should  have  authority,  as  they  take  the  testimony  in 
and  recommend  cancellation  of  homesteads  and  D.  S.  pre-emption  filing  to  at  once 
permit  entry  on  the  tracts  bv  legal  claimants,  without  waiting  as  now  in  some  cseee 
six  months  for  cancellation  m>m  Washington.- 

Patents  now  require  at  least  a  year  from  issuance,  when  everything  is  regular.  This 
should  be  altered,  and  patents  issue  at  once. 

Contested  cases  sometimes  now  hang  un  four  or  five  years  in  the  General  LsihI 
Office  at  Washington.  This  should  be  radicallv  changed.  The  local  oflSeers  shoold 
decide  many  of  the  minor  cases  now  sent  up  to  Washington. 

(Government  should  pay  for  rent  and  fuel  of  offices  of  district  land  officers. 


TeaUmony  of  E,  0,  F,  Haaiingaf  of  San  FranoiaoOf  Cal, 

ti.  O.  F.  Hastings,  attomey-at-law,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  testified  October  15,  Ki^ 
as  follows : 

I  have  lived  on  the  coast  twenty  years  and  have  had  some  experience  of  the  oonntrr. 
I  have  been  a  cattle  proprietor.  I  was  register  of  the  land  office  at  MarysviUe  fron 
185B  to  1862^  and  I  was  subsequently  an  attorney  and  land  agent  for  the  State,  sod 
resided  in  Washington  from  m70  to  1875. 
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QnortJon.  Otye  ns  yotir  opinion  m  to  the  tfanb«r-l«nd  qaeetion.— Answer.  Well. 

hm  obsBrratloii  and  enerienoe  I  am  satiefled  (and  coneor  with  the  other  gentlemen) 

ttit  some  afltionBhoQid  be  taken  for  the  preeenration  of  the  timber.  The  conrae  that 
IwoqM  soggest  from  my  experience  in  connection  with  this  land  would  be  that  the 
timber  landproper— the  timber  fit  for  sawing  and  prodnoin|^  lamber— as  soon  as  it  is 
loimd  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it  in  any  i^ffticni&r  looabty,  shoald  be  surveyed  by 
tlie  govenment  at  onoe.  There  should  be  a  special  fund  set  apart  for  the  snry^  of 
tbmt  lands,  and  the  alternate  sections  (either  the  oddoreyen  sections)  should  be 
dfored  at  pobUo  sale  at  stated  times,  at  a  minimum  price.  The  other  sections  not  dis- 
posed of,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be  held  intact  for  the  future. 

By  punning  a  course  of  that  kind  the  wants  of  the  country  would  be  supplied  and 
tlie  oountiy  would  not  be  denuded  for  timber.  It  would  also  be  an  inducement  to 
peaoDs  owning  the  timber  to  see  to  it  that  waste  was  not  committed  on  the  sections 
not  sold.  It  would  be  to  their  interest  to  do  it.  It  would  also  be  to  their  interest 
topterent  fires  and  denxedations  of  every  kind;  and  besides  that  the  government, 
if  it  tboiucht  proper,  ooiud  have  agents  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  unsold  lands. 
Tbat  it  au  I  have  to  say  on  the  timber  question. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  arable  lands  f— A.  The  lands  you  have  reference 
to  I  presmne  are  the  lands  that  are  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  without  irrigation. 
I  think  these  lands  should  be  sold  direct  by  the^goverUment,  but  without  any  special 
reservation  as  to  quantity,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  from  experience  in  the  past 
(and  we  can  only  Judge  of  the  future  by  the  past)  that  vast  bodies  of  land  are  now 
lying  in  this  State  at  that  character  which  nave  been  surveyed  and  not  disposed  of  by  the 
iBdml  government.  Settlers  could  have  occupied  them  if  the  government  had  made 
it  posHUe  for  them  to  take  them  up  in  bnifflcient  quantities  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
sad  improvement.    That  has  not  been  done. 

Then  again  we  see  that  all  kinds  of  maneuvering  and  trickeiv  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  title  of  this  land  from  the  federal  government.  Per- 
■mu  weie  compelled  to  do  that,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  buy  them.  It  is  a 
vary  grave  question  as  to  how  long  it  will  take  to  utilize  these  lands,  even  if  you  get 
▼ster  on  them,  and  therefore  I  thmk  the  sooner  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple the  better.  But  the  lands  really  susceptible  to  cultivation,  and  even  the  inferior 
iMidB  that  can  onlv  be  utilised  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  I  think 
dkoold  be  held  for  the  people— held  sacred,  and  only  to  be  t&en  up  under  pre-emption 
asd  homeetead  law. 

Q.  Ton  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter.  Now,  in  vour  judgment,  can 
the  pre-emption  ano  homestead  laws  be  consolidated  and  simplified  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  they  can.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to,  but  I  am  ' 
iDcUned  to  think  it  would  be  best  to  inorease  the  amount  of  the  homestead  claim  from 
1^  to  380  acree.  Of  course  that  would  be  the  maximum  of  land  that  a  party  could 
take  under  the  homestead  or  any  other  law  of  Congress.  I  would  repeal  the  pre- 
emption law. 

Q-  What  do  yoo  think  of  the  pasturage  lands  f— A.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
|>wtnrBge  land,  as  distinct  from  the  irrigable  in  California,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
in  order  to  make  it  valuable  and  to  enable  ^rsons  to  utilize  it  the  land  must  be  held 
in  latge  tracts,  larger  than  160  acres,  and  in  many  instances  3,000  acree  would  be  of 
bat  little  value  to  a  person  for  pasturage  purposes.  My  views  are  that  this  land  should 
h«  BQiv^yed  by  the  government  as  early  as  practicable ;  that  is  as  soon  as  the  demands 
of  the  aettleraeols  of  the  country  require  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the 
goTemmeDt  to  go  five  hundred  miles  away  from  settlers  and  survey  these  lands,  but 
a»  they  are  required  they  should  be  surveyed  and  proclaimed  or  offered  at  public  sale, 
St  a  fixed  rate,  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  1,000  or  2,000  acres,  and  those  not  sold  should 
he  sabjeet  to  private  entrv. 

Q.  At  what  rate  T — A.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration.    The  goyernment 
wotdd  have  to  determine  that  after  the  lands  had  been  classified.    I  see  no  objection*^ 
to  iocieasing  the  homestead  privilege,  and  giving  persons  the  privile^  of  taking  up  ^ 
the  laud  under  the  homestead  act.    It  ought  not  to  be  less  than  a  section — enough  to 
&ake  a  homestead. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  this  land  were  sold  so  that  a  man  could  obtain  small 
Entities  about  streams  and  springs,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  water 
^stsf  What  eflfeet  would  that  have  on  the  monopoly  of  water  T— A.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  that  would  be  wise ;  but  you  take  the  foot-hills  for  instance,  and  there 
yoa  mav  find  one  or  two  springs,  and  there  might  not  be  another  spring  or  small 
•tream  for  miles.  It  would  be  dlmcult  to  so  apportion  that  land  as  to  give  parties 
sw«ei  to  the  water.  The  only  way  that  I  could  see  that  it  could  be  done  would  be 
this:  lor  the  government  to  hold  in  reserve  the  water  (with  a  certain  amount  of  land 
ia  eoi^anetion  with  it),  and  not  sell  it  at  all,  but  leave  it  open  to  the  people  and  the 
pohlicy  the  whole  community  being  allowed  to  take  their  stock  there  to  water.  I 
*biak  that  would  prevent  monopolizing  the  land.  Monopolies  in  this  hilly  land,  in 
Buay  instanees,  has  xeeulted  from  that  fact.    When  I  was  register  parties  would  come 
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in  and  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land ;  and  when  I  asked  them  why 
thev  did  not  take  more,  they  would  say :  we  do  not  want  more ;  we  want  the  wat^r; 
we  buy  this  water,  and  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  country.  That  is  the  same  way  with 
thefoot-hills — aman  goesinand  purchases  the  water,  and  that  will  give  him  the  key  totbf 
whole  country  around.  That  is  the  way  the  lands  have  been  absorbed  and  kept  out  of  th^ 
market,  and  the  xieople  prevented  from  settlingou  them.  People  locate  the  water  soasto 
control  tbe  land.  It  would  be  well  tomake  the  greatest  number  of  pasturage  fanmt  fruLt 
on  the  water  and  extend  back.  If  tbe  land  conld  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  it  woaM 
be  well;  but  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  get  at  it  in  that  way.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  government  should  hold  the  water  and  the  laud  adjoining  intact,  and  b<>t 
disx>ose  of  it.  In  that  way  it  would  leav^  the  whole  matter  open,  and  there  would  b^ 
no  such  thing  as  monopolizing  the  land.  All  persons  could  have  access  to  the  watn*. 
I  can  well  suppose,  for  instance,  tbat  there  was  a  spring  in  a  region  of  country,  and 
that  for  miles  around  it  was  a  desert,  but  the  uovernmeut  should  hold  the  water  and 
the  laud  adjoining,  and  not  dispose  of  it  at  all.  For  instance,  the  forty  acres  upon 
which  the  spring  was  located  should  be  reserved^  Just  as  saline  springa  are  re^rved. 
In  the  foot-hills,  where  the  streams  extend  but  a  siiort  distance,  it  would  be  diffiralt 
to  make  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the  land,  but  if  it  was  possible  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  do  it.  Where  the  streams  extend  only  three  or  four  miles,  I  would  reservf 
that  from  sale.  That  would  hold  the  water  intact  for  the  entire  comniunitv.  Tb^-L 
the  settlers  outside  of  that  would  regulate  the  right  of  way  to  suit  themselves.  No 
party  or  set  of  persons  conld  monopolize  the  water. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  State  or  national  system  of  irrigation  f — A.  You  have  refereDc« 
to  the  disposition  and  mode  of  appropriating  tbe  wr.ter  by  digging  canals,  d:c.  f  Tbit 
is  a  very  aifQcult  question,  and  one  that  I  have  not  thought  about  sufficiently  to  iia# 
an  intelligent  opinion  upon.  If,  under  our  system  of  government,  we  could  ailopt 
some  national  system  of  irrigation  it  would  be  well ;  it  would  be  tiie  true  coui><e  (a 
be  pursued,  if  it  was  practicable. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  right  to  work  mines  in  lands  that  yon  have  dii^ 
posed  of  as  pasturage  lands? — A.  I  think  that  when  the  government  haa  made  a  sale 
of  the  surface  that  it  should  pass  title  to  everything  in  the  land,  mineral  or  whatever 
conld  be  found  there. 

Q.  Would  miners  be  willing  to  agree  to  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  there 
would  be  considerable  opposition  to  it,  but  if  those  lands  have  been  determined  not  to 
he  mineral  and  the  government  disj^oses  of  them,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  it  to 
make  reservation  in  regard  to  the  mineral  f  If  the  government  can  do  it  for  one  year 
it  can  do  it  for  fifty  years.  The  government  sets  aside  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  as  school  lands  and  recognizes  tbe  right  of  the  State  to  them.  I  bay  a  section 
of  that  land,  and  twenty  years  from  now  I  make  a  discovery  of  gold  on  it ;  woald  it 
not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  own  that  gold,  and  would  it  he  reasonable  to  say 
that  I  should  not  have  it  f  Or,  some  one  else  comos  along  and  discevera  the  mijieral 
upon  it  after  it  was  sold  to  me.  It  would  unsettle  matters  \  ery  much,  indeed,  to  give 
the  party  making  that  discovery  the  title  to  the  land  or  even  to  tbe  mineral. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  of  any  mining  prospector  having  a  right  to  go  upon  a  mao  s 
land  be  a  cloud  upon  the  title  td  tbat  man's  property  f ^A.  Of  coarse  it  would :  aoy- 
thing  that  interferes  with  the  value  of  property  certainly  is  a  cloud  apon  tbe  title  to 
it,  particularly  where  you  cannot  help  yourself.  I  do  not  see  that  any  apeoial  good 
results  in  making  that  reservation.  If  mineral  is  found  upon  a  piece  of  luid  it  will 
be  worked.  The  general  idea  of  preventing  monopoly  of  mineral  land  or  Miy  kind  of 
land  is  a  myth.  Yoa  cannot  pass  laws  to  prevent  it  which  will  ever  reach  it.  Thi», 
of  course,  relates  to  mineral  lands.  With  agricultural  lands  it  is  a  different  proposH 
tion.  There  men  want  to  make  homes  and  they  should  be  protected  in  their  rights. 
Q.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  this  strip  of  country  which  has  been  reserved  for 
mineral  purposes  in  the  foot-hills,  do  you  think  it  will  be  wise  to  restore  that  to  settle- 
ment f — A.  Yes ;  I  can  give  you  my  experience  in  reference  to  the  reservation  of  this 
land.  The  first  reservation  that  was  made  in  the  State  (that  is  of  federal  land  after 
it  had  been  reserved  by  the  United  States  as  public  land)  was  in  1858.  Surveys  bad 
been  made  (I  speak  now  of  land  of  which  I  have  knowledge)  in  the  earlv  days  com- 
mencing  with  lH53-'54.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  surveying  done  following  tbe 
line  of  the  foot-hills  and  extending  down  into  the  valleys.  Mucn  of  that  land  in  tb^ 
valleys  and  foot-hills  were  ascertained  to  be  agricultural  land,  and  wasoffered  for^le. 
About  the  time  these  lands  were  offered  for  sale  mineral  was  discovered  upon 
them  and  placer  mines  were  being  worked.  I  could  see  that  the  government  by  n)ak- 
ing  the  sale  of  that  land  would  sell  laud  that  it  ought  not  to,  and  I  oommunicat*  d 
with  the  department  and  stated  the  facts.  I  immediately  received  instructionA  t<) 
take  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  these  lands,  as  to  whether  they  were  more  val- 
uable for  mineral  than  for  ngricnltural  purposes.  Most  of  the  proof  was  in  favor  ut 
their  being  mineral  land,  and  the  land  was  withdrawn.  I  took  the  testimony,  and  ^ 
large  amount  of  land  was  withdrawn  from  sale.  The  instructions  and  regnlaitcns 
were  issued  at  that  time.    This  land  upon  which  I  reported  was  in  isolated  traota. 
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Sabteqaentlj  the  department  iaraed  a  seneral  order  withdrawing  all  these  lands  from 
fife  and  lesereing  them  as  minora!,  and  then  proyided  thaC  the  persons  who  desired 
to  take  op  the  land  should  make  proof  that  it  was  of  more  value  for  a^^cnltnral  than 
lor  mineiml  purposes,  and  the  oonseqnenoe  is  that  the  land  has  been  held  in  this  oon- 
dition  tret  sinoe. 

Kov,  I  think  those  lands  whioh  haye  been  held  for  a  Ions  time,  and  upon  which 
there  lie  no  mines,  or  npon  which  no  mines  have  been  worked,  onght  to  be  thrown 
open  to  pre-emption  and  homestead,  and  parties  making  the  pre-emption  and  home- 
nesd  entry  should  not  be  required  to  make  the  non-mineral  proof.  That  is  my  yiew 
m  relation  to  these  lands. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  that  where  there  is  a  cause  for  doubt  as  to  the 
mmeral  character  of  the  land  the  burden  of  proof  should  be  upon  the  miner  and  not 
QpoD  the  agriculturist  f — ^A.  That  would  be  the  most  rational  course  to  pursue.  The 
rale  ia  the  other  way  now. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  practically  inoj^ratiye  f — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  pros- 
pector always  precedes  the  agriculturist.  In  connection  with  the  foot-hills  in  this 
State  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  a  person  taking  the  lands  upon  which  there 
u  nuiieral,  beeaose  they  haye  been  rootiuff  upon  these  lands  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  if  tbm  was  an^hing  there  it  would  have  been  found  long  ago.  Those  sections 
np  akng  the  foot-hills  that  yeare  ago  were  being  mined  haye  been  worked  out,  and 
there  is  nothing  there  now.  M^en  you  go  higher  up  into  the  mountains,  of  course  it 
w  a  different  thing. 

Q.  From  your  Imowledge  of  the  gold  land  in  that  section  what  has  been  done  with 
it:  is  it  more  yalnable  for  affricultural  than  for  mining  purposes f — ^A.  As  to  the  por- 
tion of  thia  land  that  extends  down  through  the  yalleys  from  ten  to  twenty-fiye  miles 
these  lands  haye  been  so  thoroughly  prospected  that  thev  really  cannot  be  so  ver^ 
Tilaabte  for  mining  purpoees,  and  tnerefore  they  would  be  more  valuable  for  agn- 
ctiltiire,  but  when  you  get  up  into  the  mountains,  where  these  gravel  and  hydraulic 
ciaixns  come  in,  that  is  a  diflferent  proposition. 

Hydraulic  mining  extends  south,  going  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  mines  have 
Dot  been  developed,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  had  a  supply  of  water.  For 
uMaece,  up  here  in  Tahama  County  there  has  been  a  discovery  of  gravel  diffffings 
vber^  they  had  not  supposed  there  was  any  at  all.  It  has  been  a  creek,  calledDeer 
Creek. 


aatf  9u§ge9ti0MS  b^  Alfred  Jamea^  register,  Loe  Angeles  land  dUtrid,  and  W.  H, 

liorway,  deputy  swrvegar. 

Before  the  United  States  Land  Commission,  Los  Angeles,  October  17, 1879. 

Alfked  Jambs  examined. 

I  hare  been  in  the  land  service  of  the  United  States  now  more  than  seven  years  as 
residtcr  of  the  Los  Angeles  land  district. 

The  general  character  of  the  unappropriated  land  in  this  district  is  hilly  and  mount- 
UB008,  foitable  only  for  grazing,  and  desert  lands.  I  refer  now,  of  course,  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  By  "desert  lands"  I  mean  land  destitute  of 
cnai  and  timber.  It  is  not  all  totally  unfit  for  cultivation  under  fair  conditions,  for 
ione  of  the  desert  lands  would  be  ^ood  land  with  water.  I  presimie  the  proportions 
^  desert  and  pasture  land  remaining  in  this  district  would  be  one-thira  desert  and 
tvMhnds  paetare  lands,  and  chat  two-thirds  of  all  the  lands  are  desert  and  pasture 
iaoda,  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  land  in  this  district.  I  mean  public  lands— 
that  ia,  exclusive  of  private  grants  and  lands  disposed  of. 

All  the  lands  in  this  district  are  unoffered  lands,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  home- 
^Bsd  and  pre-emption  laws.  These  laws  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  disposition  of 
then  lands,  because  160  acres  of  land  or  320  acres,  the  limit  which  can  be  acquired 
^utcr  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  combined  would  be  wholly  insufficient  for 
as?  man — would  not  support  one  man. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  pasture  lands,  and  npon  an  aver- 
age it  would  require  of  the  wild  pasture  land  perhaps  ten  acres  to  support  or  sustain 
OQe  bead  of  beef.  But  this  would  exclude  the  desert  land.  Of  the  same  pasture 
Uad  it  would  take  five  acres  or  more  to  sustain  one  head  of  sheep.  Sheep  waste  much 
owrv  than  cattle  by  tramping  over  the  ffround. 

Id  NMDe  places  there  is  good  grazing  ror  sheep  and  cattle  entirely  to  the  summit  of 
the  BMMiotBitts.  They  range  to  the  summits.  In  the  San  Jacinto  and  Cuyamaca 
^''Knituns  there  are  good  pasture  lands  npon  the  summit. 

Thia  district  does  not  extend  back  to  the  Sierras ;  but  I  know  something  regarding 
rhe  timber  lands  in  the  Sierras,  for  I  lived  there  several  years.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
when  timber  grows  grass  is  very  seldom  found.    Grass  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
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Califonsia  is  mostly  confined  to  tbe  Coast  Bange  and  the  foot-hills.    On  the  heaTily 
timbered  monntains  there  i8  no  grass  to  speak  of. 

Of  the  Yosemite  Moantains  I  do  not  offer  an  opinion ;  I  don't  know  anythiog  aboat 
them.  I  have  passed  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  several  different  roat^s  and  have 
lived  there  for  several  years,  but  I  know  of  no  locality  where  there  is  any  grass  in  the 
timber  to  amount  to  anytMng,  except  in  some  of  the  valleys,  high  up  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  in  the  tamarack  region.  The  grass  line  rans  from  bfiOO  to  7,000 
feet,  and  it  is  frequently  in  considerable  qnantities,  and  is  cat  for  hay.  Hope  Valley 
has  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  and  is  covered  with  grass.  Sierra  Valley  is  a  good  grasa 
and  stock  country  and  is^  very  elevated ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feeU 

Grazing  lands  of  this  part  of  California  are  simply  held  by  mere  occupation  by  aheep- 
herders.  Much  is  occupied  by  foreigners  in  this  portion  of  California.  There  are  large 
tnicts  of  land  both  in  this  and  San  Diego  County  which  is  so  occupied  by  sheep-berdere. 
I  have  known  those  men  to  start  in  business  as  herders  for  others  in  the  sbeep  boiii' 
ness  and  in  a  very  short  time  gather  up  a  flock  of  their  own ;  and  in  some  instanoea 
they  become  very  wealthy,  owning  several  thousand  head,  grazing  them  apon  tbe 
public  land,  frequently  to  the  exclusion  of  men  who  would  be  glad  to  purohaee  tbeee 
lands  if  they  could  do  so  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  business  of  stock- 
raising.  Those  herders  are  nomadic  in  their  character.  They  drive  their  flocka  over 
I  don't  know  how  much  territorv.  I  have  heard  considerable  complaint  trtan  stock 
men  in  regard  to  those  nomadic  sheep-raisers  from  the  fact  that  they  frequently  driTe 
on  the  ranges  occupied  by  other  persons,  and  in  some  instances  gather  up  stock  belong- 
ing to  such  persons  and  drive  them  off  in  their  own  flocks.  I  might  state^  ho^reTer. 
further  regarding  these  sheep  men  that  when  feed  is  very  scarce  they  often  rent  land 
from  private-grant  owners  zor  a  season,  but  this  is  always  when  they  are  nnable  to 
find  sufficient  feed  on  the  public  lands  to  maintain  their  flocks.  It  is  their  costocn,  aa 
soon  as  grass  and  water  fails,  to  move  off.  In  moving  they  are  protected  by  State 
laws,  yet  the  moving  of  their  stock  is  often  a  serious  annoyance,  and  litigation  very 
frequently  arises  out  of  the  damages  done  in  moving  stock  from  place  to  plaoe.  Tbey 
freqaently  make  unnecessaxy  delays,  and  so  depredate  upon  private  grants  in  order  to 
feed  their  sheep.  Besides  this,  moving  has  often  the  effect  of  evading  the  tax*lAws  to 
some  extent,  and  in  every  instance  more  or  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  collecting 
the  revenues.  They  sometimes  pass  from  one  county  to  another  and  evade  the  taxes 
altogether. 

I  tnink  the  value  of  the  pasture  lands  has  deteriorated  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
my  own  experience  here.  This  I  attribute  to  the  excessive  grazing  or  overstocking 
and  eating  up  of  the  seed,  as  the  grasses  grow  entirely  from  the  seed ;  all  the  TaliiAble 
grasses  here  are  produced  in  this  way.  In  some  places  the  pastures  in  this  '^&y  be- 
come exhausted.  Where  there  is  no  overstocking  there  is  always  enough  to  seed  tht 
pastures.  The  lands  in  this  district  have  all  been  iigured  in  this  way ;  that  is,  the 
wild  i»asture  lands.  The  water  f acUitiee  are  quite  limited  in  California.  Wherever 
there  is  water,  such  as  a  spring  or  rivulet  or  any  valuable  water  supply,  the  land  has 
been  occupied. 

Water  can  be  obtained  on  nearly  all  these  lands  by  the  expenditure  of  capital^ 
either  by  surface  wells  or  artesian  water ;  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  nearly  every- 
where in  California.  There  have  been  many  successful  experiments  in  obtaininir  ar- 
tesian water,  none  of  very  great  magnitude ;  but  a  great  many  artesian  wells  have 
been  sunk  upon  mesa  lands,  and  water  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  200  to  GOO  feet. 
In  the  San  Bernardino  Valley  artesian  water  may  be  obtained  at  from  90  to  60  feet,  in 
an  abundant  flow.  Bat  those  wandering  herders  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  tbe 
necessity  of  sinking  wells  for  water,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  foot*hills  there  ere  yet 
some  springs  from  which  they  can  obtain  water.  They  depend  upon  thia  na^orel  sop- 
ply  ;  but  the  failure  of  water  sometimes  necessitates  their  moving. 

As  a  means  of  approximating  the  size  of  their  bands  of  sheep,  I  can  only  state  that 
wool-growing  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  State. 

ColFisions  sometimes  occur  between  cattle  and  sheep  men.  Cattle  and  sbeep  ^rill 
not  graze  profitably  upon  the  same  lands.  Sheep  pasturage  invariably  deterioretes 
and  destroys  the  quality  of  the  pastures,  and  renders  them  totally  unfit  for  cattle.  I 
thijkk,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  all  our  cattle  raisers  have  private 


Very  few  are  dependent  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  public  lands  for  their  Rrmaing, 
while  these  are  used  very  largely  for  sheep.  Sheep-grazing  would  neoessarfly  drive 
out  cattle. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  lands  are  being  rendered,  by  this  onrsstricted 
herding  of  sheep  over  them,  less  and  lees  valuable  every  year,  ^ventoally  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  government,  under  tbe  present  land  system,  to  dispose  of  these  lends 
at  any  price.  The  parties  occupying  have  acquired  no  title,  and  yet  they  are  in  tbe 
occupation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  their  occupation  is  destroying  the  velne 
of  the  lands  so  that  it  will  not  be  disposed  of. 

There  is  no  way  under  the  present  law  by  which  it  can  be  acquired  in  solBeient 
quantity  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  living  upon  it.    It  can  be  acquired  by  bomesteed 
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iod  pre-<;zaption  in  quantities  of  160  aoree,  and  then  onljr  by  oultivating  the  land, 

rhien  is  an  impoesibility ;  and  if  the  land  is  in  the  ocoapation  of  these  nomadio  sheep 
men  it  is  not  subject  eyen  to  those  laws  for  acquiring  title,  ander  the  ruling  of  the 
Land  Department. 

In  my  opinion  this  character  of  land  should  be  sold  outright  by  the  govemmenti 
perhaps  in  unlimited  quantities  by  private  entry.  I  am  in  doubt  aoont  the  propriety 
or  feasibility  of  limiting  the  quantity  which  should  be  allowed  to  any  one  man  or  per- 
am,  as  an  erasion  of  the  law  in  case  of  limitation  would  be  almost  certain  to  follow 
M  the  result.  One  thousand  acres  of  our  average  pasture  land  in  this  districji  would 
be  iosoificient  for  ordinary  stock-raising  by  one  man. 

Under  the  present  system  of  legislation,  as  well  by  the  United  States  as  by  this  State, 
ales  of  lands  here  are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  160  acres,  and  the  intention  is  to 
sToid  the  existence  of  monopoly.  But  the  claimant  can  take  up  a  pre-emption,  then 
bomesiead,  then  a  quarter  section  under  the  timber  act,  and  as  much  homestead  scrip 
as  he  can  buy  and  pay  for.  He  can  in  this  way,  if  he  is  rich  enough,  get  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  land,  so  that  the  restrictions  against  monopoly  are  a  dead  letter ;  bat  it 
▼onld  be  better  to  provide  an  easier  way  to  attain  this  end,  and  a  way  that  would 
iTsil  to  prevent  peijury  and  fraud.  Most  people  think  that  by  acquiring  land  under 
the  forms  of  the  law  they  are  not  committing  any  fraud  or  perjury.  Besides,  it  is  a 
fset  that  th^re  are  no  more  lands  in  this  district  that  are  worth  entering  under  the 
boiDestead  or  pre-emption  laws. 

A  law  to  dispose  of  this  class  of  land  should  be  applicable  to  the  whole  country.  I 
think  an  excellent  plan  of  disposition  would  be  to  make  the  ownership^the  actual 
poeaession  at  the  time — of  a  nerd  of  cattle  or  sheep  the  qualification  of  every  pur- 
disser  of  large  tracts  of  public  land. 

A^n,  if  you  should  limit  the  qukntity  of  land  there  would  be  less  inducement  to 
a  man  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  work  of  developing  artesian  water. 

Ai  to  pnoe,  the  graduation  law  or  system  should,  I  think,  prevail.  Under  that  plan 
the  better  part  of  the  land  would  be  brought  up  and  the  remainder  soon  be  sold.  In 
fact  all  the  land  in  this  district  worth  $1.25  an  acre  has  already  been  sold.  As  I  have 
itated,  the  value  of  the  land  is  decreasing  by  reason  of  overstocking.  If  the  govern- 
neot  is  ever  to  dispose  of  these  lands  it  will  have  to  be  done  soon  or  it  will  not  find  a 
pozcbaser  at  four  bits  an  acre,  by  reason  of  this  deterioration. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  in 
UiisdiBtriet  are  perfected.  Perhaps  of  those  perfected  one- half  were  enteied  legiti- 
mstely  under  the  law  for  personal  purposes,  and  I  see  no  necessitv  of  maintaining  the 
home^ead  Iaw  and  the  prb-emption  law  at  the  same  time.  The  homestead  law  is  de- 
foetive  as  it  stands.  I  know  of  a  great  many  advantagee  which  would  accrue  by 
iDsterial  modifications. 

The  law  itself  (section  2297,  Revised  Statutes)  provides  that  the  question  of  aban- 
donment shall  be  determined  by  the  register  and  the  receiver;  but  under  the  rules  of 
the  Department  it  is  required  that  the  register  and  receiver  shall  determine  the  ques- 
tioQ  of  abaodonment  primarily  and  send  the  report,  with  the  evidence  and  their  joint 
<ipinion,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  his  action,  which,  when 
a»d,  is  tranamitted  back  to  the  local  office— taking  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  a 
jear— when  the  case  ia  held  for  sixty  days  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  the  fact  must  be  reported  back  to  the  depart- 
QMnt  and  a  cancellation  is  ordered,  and  the  local  office  is  then  notified  from  the  Qen- 
«nl  Laod  Offiee  that  the  cancellation  has  been  entered,  whereupon  the  land  is  at 
>nsth  sobjeet  to  entry  for  the  first  time— requiring  in  all  a  period  ranging  from  one 
lothieeyean. 

To  determiBo  a  queatiom  of  abandonment  there  should  be  no  further  fact  than  the 
vritten  abandonment  and  the  surrender  of  the  duplicate  receipt  by  the  party  claim- 
is^  in  hoioeetead  oases,  and  the  land  so  abandoned  should  d6  subject  to  immediate 
filiag  and  entry. 

I  think  aa  a  general  thing  that  perhaps  half  the  persons  applying  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  bomesteada  loae  the  benefits.  Tne  trouble  Is  that  unoer  the  present  rulings  of 
the  depirtment  the  person  securing  the  cancellation  of  a  homestead  has  no  preference 
ever  sny  other  penon,  and  it  is  as  subject  to  be  entered  by  any  other  person  as  by 
»ach  person — bj  the  fint  man  that  applies— 4tnd  the  expense  may  have  been  very  con- 
tiderable  to  the  party  who  has  applied  for  cancellation.  He  ought  to  have  the  pref- 
fwoee. 

The  partT  living  nearest  the  land  office  has  always  the  best  opportunity ;  and  the 
penon  making  the  application  and  spending  his  means  is  liable  to  lose  his  opportu- 
Bity.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  parties  have  received  telegraphic  communications 
hom  Washington  of  the  cancellation  of  homesteads,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  experi- 
e&eed  aone  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble.  In  such  case  the  local  land  office  is 
blamed  and  snapected  by  the  party  injured.  I  think  it  would  be  generous  to  let  the 
hoBieitead  go  upon  record,  where  affidavit  has  been  filed  to  the  satisfttction  of  the  local 
flAcea  that  an  abandonment  has  been  made ;  to  authorize  the  local  officers  to  receive 
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any  application  and  act  finally  in  the  premises.  The  circomlocation  now  required  to 
effect  the  canoellatioji  of  an  abandoned  homestead  deters  in  many  instances  the  per* 
son  applying  therefor  from  ever  acqairing  title  to  these  lands. 

The  timber-cnlture  act  is  of  no  materi^  benefit  in  this  district.  Landp  sie  QsaaUy 
taken  np  under  this  law  for  the  porpoee  of  holding  the  land  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
other  person.  A  person  can  hold  those  lands  for  one  year  withoat  being  aobjeet  to 
proceedings  for  abandonment  at  all,  the  reqairements  of  the  law  for  the  first  year  being 
nominal.  Then  to  clear  the  record  of  a  timber-caltore  entry  wonld  zeaniie  three  years* 
time  and  a  very  considerable  expense.  It  amounts  to  occupation  winiout  rent  for  an 
average  term  of  five  years.  It  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  land  might  be  held  with- 
out rent  and  to  the  detriment  of  all  others  for  five  years. 

Twenty-nine  entries  have  been  made  under  the  timber-culture  act  in  this  district. 
and  none  perfected.  I  know  of  no  case  where  they  have  undertaken  to  comply  with 
the  law.  There  may  be  such  instances,  but  none  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  u» 
my  opinion  that  none  of  the  timber-culture  entries  upon  tbe  records  of  this  district 
will  ever  be  perfected. 

About  the  desert-land  law  my  opinion,  so  far  as  its  application  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia is  concerned,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  laws  ever  passed  by  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  public  lands ;  because  there  is  a  large  area  of  lana,  known  as  desert  lands,  which 
without  water  is  wholly  and  totally  valueless.  The  law,  however,  is  iu  my  opinion 
defective  in  that  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  entered  by  any  one  should  not  be  limited. 
for  the  reason  that  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  very  large  capital  in  order  to  reclaim 
the  laAd  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation.  The  law,  so  far,  has  proved  a  dead  letter  in 
this  district,  although  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  under  its  pn>vi«ion». 
The  regulations  of  the  department  in  regard  to  thp  proof  required  to  establish  a  recla- 
maf  ion  of  desert  land  are  so  onerous  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  reclaim 
a  piece  of  land  under  them.  They  require  a  person  to  put  water  upon  the  lands.  It  i» 
required  that  the  water  be  carried  upon  the  land  not  only  sufficient  to  raise  crops,  bat 
that  crops  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  water.  The  proof  seems  to  contemplate 
that  water  should  be  carried  over  the  whole  of  the  lands,  wnich  is  impossible  in  nearly 
every  instance  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  land.  Even  the  di/nensions  of 
the  canals  are  required  to  be  established  by  proof.  I  don't  think  the  department 
should  require  that  water  should  be  conducted  upon  the  entire  tract  before  titie  shoald 
pass  to  him. 

There  ou^^ht  to  be  some  discrimination  made  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  reclama- 
tion. For  instance,  a  man  ma^  take  up  a  piece  of  desert  land  and  go  to  great  expense 
to  bring  water  upon  it,  requinng  the  land  for  vineyard  purposes  and  for  fmit-grow- 
ing,  in  which  case  it  needs  a  comparatively  limited  quantity  of  water,  compared  with 
what  would  be  required  to  reclaim  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  producing  |j,i  iimmjh  for 
pasturi^,  as  alfalfa,  or  for  vegetable-raising,  one-half  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  raising  vegetables  or  for  alfalfa  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  raising  trees 
or  vines,  while  the  reflations  of  the  department  seem  to  make  no  distinction. 

The  gist  of  the  law  is,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  the  reclamation  of  the  land,  and  oot  the 
question  as  to  who  reclaims. 

From  the  fact  that  the  desert  lands  of  California  are  valueless  withoat  reclamation 
the  man  who  spends  his  money  and  time  in  an  uncertain  speculation  of  reolaiming 
such  lands  should  be  rather  patronized  by  the  government  than  otherwise. 

Much  of  the  land  in  San  Bernardino  County  is  desert  land,  and  some  tracts  here  and 
in  other  counties,  notably  in  San  Diego  County,  as  also  in  Ventura  and  nearly  all  of 
Kern  County  which  falls  in  this  district.  All  of  Kern  outside  this  distriet  is  desert 
land. 

Ih  this  connection  I  will  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim,  even  nnder  the 
most  liberal  legislation,  a  very  great  percentage  of  this  land,  for  the  want  of  'water. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  it  ever  can  be  reclaimed. 

If  the  law  was  more  liberal  in  its  terms  and  provisions,  parties  might  be  indaoed  to 
spend  some  canital  in  sinking  artesian  wells,  and  by  that  means  much  of  the  land 
might  eventually  be  reclaimed ;  but,  as  the  law  bow  stands,  capitalists  are  prohibited 
from  undertaking  such  enterprises. 

Timber  lands  in  this  district  are  very  limited.  There  is  a  very  limited  quantity  ol 
timber  which  could  be  manufactured  into  lumber  situated  in  the  San  Jacinto  and  the 
San  Gabriel  or  Cahon  Mountains,  inaccessible  without  the  expenditure  of  large  eapital 
for  the  building  of  roads.  As  this  timber  is  on  the  northern  slope  ot  the  mountains^ 
it  is  inaccessible  except  by  building  roads,  as  it  must  be  brought  over  the  aommit. 
This  would  render  fluminf;  impracticable.  The  timber  is  not  of  the  better  olasH,  how- 
ever, I  think.  It  is  principally  pine  and  fir.  The  quantity  of  good  sugar-pine  ia  ver^ 
limited. 

There  has  been  no  title  from  the  United  States  to  these  lands,  for  the  reason  that 
1  tie  can  be  acquired  only  by  homestead  or  pre-emption  or  the  timber  act,  which  is 
ii  applicable  to  that  class  of  timber  land.  The  trouble  is  that  a  man  cannot  mi  on 
th  -se  lands  without  an  expenditure  of  |SSO,000  or  |30,000,  and  then  could  get  only  ^Si» 
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•em.  Tlw  timber  has  not  been  appropriated,  nor  is  the  timber  here  adapted  to  build- 

io((  parpOBei. 
It  San  Bernard iDO  the  timber  is  obtained  from  the  moantains,  and  some  of  that 

tifflber  was  appropriated  under  indemnity  selections.    One  ^eat  mistake  is  that  all 

the  wood  lands  have  been  recorded  by  the  department  as  timber  lands,  and  parties 

bsre  been  prosecuted  for  cutting  timber  onlv  nt  for  fuel  for  domestic  purposes ;  and 

this  notwithstanding  that  the  only  source  m>m  which  the  population  of  the  com- 
mnnities  in  this  part  of  the  county  have  been  able  to  obtain  wood  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  fuel,  is  from  the  cafioos  and  the  mountains  and  isolated  spots  of  scrub-oak 
and  other  classes  of  timber  growth  upon  the  public  lands. 

If  the  goyemment  would  provide  any  means  by  which  the  title  could  be  acquired 
to  this  class  of  land,  such  as  is  yet  valuable  for  the  wood  growing  thereon,  it  would  be 
readily  porchased.  But  there  being  no  means  of  acquiring  title,  and  the  necessity 
cootinoally  existing  for  fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  these  lands  in  a  few  years  will  be 
directed  of  timber  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  the  contrary,  and  thereby 
n-ndered  wholly  valueless. 

The  government  might  receive  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money  for  these  lands. 
bnt  a  very  great  proportion  has  already  been  stripped  of  wood,  and  can  never  be  sola 
for  sny  price. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  possible  to  cover  this  case  by  general 
ii^pslation,  from  the  fact  that  the  timber  is  found  growing  in  isolated  parcels  in  the 
aoontaiiis  and  ea&ons,  being  in  nearly  every  instance  inadcessible  without  the  con- 
»tniction  of  roads  at  great  cost,  ahd  containing  no  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes 
whatever.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sell  this  land  out  in  regular  subdivisions  as 
nndcr  the  present  system.  Th^  could  be  sold  only  in  parcels  ander  special  survey, 
»  placer  d^ima  are  now  sold.  What  I  have  said  applies  to  every  portion  of  Southern 
California. 

The  better  plan  would  be  to  sell  the  timber,  reserving  the  land,  so  that  the  govem- 
Oiest  would  then  be  enabled  to  reserve  the  new  timber,  if  any  such  there  might  be ; 
uid  if  the  thing  were  possible,  in  such  sase  there  ought  to  be  some  legislation  provid- 
utff  against  waste. 

The  wood  lands  have  been  largely  damaged  by  fires,  and  these  fires  have  often  oc- 
caned  finim  the  negligence  of  hunters  and  sometimes  of  mining  prospectors  who  care- 
lesdy  set  fire  to  the  timber. 

I  win  add  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws.  The 
Law  reqnizinK  the  publication  of  notice  in  contested  cases  is  a  useless  law  and  should 
tie  repMled.  It  imposes  an  additional  expense  of  from  $5  to  flO  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever, for  tiie  reaaon  that  when  the  records  show  an  adverse  claim,  personal  service  is 
aeoMsary,  notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  publication;  and  also  the  law  re- 
quiring the  pablication  of  notice  of  final  proof  in  pr&-emption  and  homestead  cases  is 
entirely  nselesB  and  adds  to  the  expense  and  causes  unnecessary  delay  in  the  entrv  of 
land.  The  law  is  combersome  and  difficult  of  execution  from  the  fact  that  it  often 
oecan  thai  when  publication  is  had  the  witnesses  named  in  the  publication  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  set  for  proving  up  cannot  be  had,  and  even  when  they  can  be 
hsd  there  is  still  in  the  way  of  closing  up  the  case  many  difficulties  and  hundreds  of 
perplexities  to  the  local  officers.  It  is  a  cnmbersome,  useless,  and  unnecessary  law  in 
fveiy  respeet,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  first  particle  of  public  good  from 
thatfaiw. 

la  genflfml  terms,  again,  I  don't  believe  that  the  public  is  benefited  by  taking  tes- 
tiowBv  oilier  than  by  the  renter  and  receiver,  for  various  reasons,  and  among  others 
that  ue  testimony  so  taken  is  very  seldom  satisfactory  and  in  nei^ly  every  instance 
is  incomplete  and  leads  to  much  correspondence  and  delay,  compelling  the  local  offices 
To  keep  pffoofs  open  for  a  greater  or  less  time  after  the  proof  is  taken.  In  many  in- 
ctsaoes,  if  not  generally,  it  costs  more  than  to  come  before  the  local  offices.  Often  the 
teatimotiy  has  to  be  xetnmed  for  correction,  and  entails  unnecessarv  labor  upon  the 
SDvemment.  We  have  found  in  the  experience  of  this  office  since  the  rule  went  into 
«fect  that  our  labon  have  been  greatly  increased.  It  would  be  a  wise  regulation  of 
AW  to  empower  the  ref^ter  and  receiver  to  visit  remote  localities  to  take  proofs,  and 
it  would  inenr  no  additional  expense  upon  the  goyemment.  It  would  also  facilitate 
InsuMss  if  the  register  and  receiver  were  authorized  to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  compel 
the  attmdanoe  of  witnesses  in  contested  cases.  Under  the  State  laws,  or  by  cidlmg 
in  their  aid,  we  are  in  some  measure  empowered  to  bring  in  witnesses,  but  it  would  be 
mneh  better  if  the  authority  were  direct. 

From  my  experience  with  them  I  should  also  recommend  that  the  local  mining  regu- 
Utioos  of  mininc  districts  be  abolished,  because  they  are  so  easily  evaded  and  so  sel- 
dom eoapUed  with.  The  mining  records  under  the  local  regulations  are  copied  in  a 
^ry  loots  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Mining  recorders  are  generally  irresponsible 
pnsoos.  not  onder  bonds,  and  are  easily  used  for  the  purpose  by  those  that  wish  to 
evade  the  law.  Mining  districts  are  irregularly  organized.  There  is  no  established  rule 
as  to  the  nmDber  of  persons  necessary  to  organiae  a  district.    It  may  be  by  three  per- 
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BOD'i,  and  I  Lave  kDOTi'n  districts  orffauized  by  two  miners  at  a  niineTs'  meeting  of 
tbeniHelves — the  meeting  called  by  tliemselves  upon  notice  sent  to  each  other;  one 
prpBi(]ea  and  the  other  is  secretary.  There  is  no  evidence  needed  as  to  whether  they 
are  miners  or  whether  they  are  citizens ;  all  this  has  to  be  assamed. 

Having  elected  themselves  president  and  secretary  they  pass  a  code  of  laws  to  govern 
the  district^  and  pass  snch  laws  as  will  subserve  their  own  interests,  and  proceed  to 
record  the  claims  they  cannot  hold  themselves  by  "  dummies.'' 

Some  of  these  districts  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  often  as 
large  as  a  whole  township.    Some  may  be  comparatively  small. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  mining  recoraer  is  elected,  makes  a  few  records,  abandons  the 
district  and  takes  the  records  with  him. 

The  boundaries  are  designated  without  survey,  often  by  illiterate  men,  and  ao  vary 
frequently  overlap  boundaries  of  other  districts.  It  also  occurs  that  a  second  mining 
district  is  organized,  and  the  old  laws  repealed  and  new  ones  enacted. 

Where  a  mining  claim  is  taken  up  under  local  laws  and  regulations  it  frequently  oocoib 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  work  necessary  to  comply  with  that  law,  about  the  time  the 
year  would  expire  the  claim  is  simply  relocated  by  the  same  parties. 

Under  these  laws  the  tirst  act  is  to  st>ako  off  the  lode  and  stick  up  notices,  which  are 
often  vague  and  very  indetinite  in  their  terms,  being  written  by  illiterate  persona.  The 
second  step  is  to  have  it  recorded. 

There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  recorder  to  regulate  these  notices  or  records.  He  is 
not  required  to  go  upon  the  ground  generally.  There  is  no  security  against  the  altera- 
tion and  destruction  of  these  records.  The  personal  integrity  of  the  recorder  is  all. 
These  records  are  the  foundation  and  inception  step  to  perfect  a  government  claim. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  department  the  local  registers  are  required  to  certify  to 
the  entries  from  his  records,  and,  having  no  seal,  he  is  re<^uired  to  certify  before  some 
person  having  an  official  seal.  No  other  certificate  of  its  genuineness  is  reqnired. 
These  entries  are  almost  invariably  very  vague  and  indefinite. 

In  many  of  the  mining  districts  recently  formed  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
rej^ard  to  the  location  of  minipg  claims  have  been  established  as  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
trict, showing  that  the  United  States  laws  are  more  satisfactory  than  any  local  laws 
that  the  miners  have  made. 

In  place  of  these  local  laws  I  should  suggest  a  general  law  of  Congress.  I  should 
reauire  the  notice  to  be  filed  in  the  local  land  office,  the  same  as  a  declaratory  statement 
is  nled  for  agricultural  land. 

It  wonld  be  well  to  have  the  locations  made  by  official  surveys,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  duplicating  the  survey  and  causing  the  expense  of  another  survey  before  the 
issuance  of  a  patent.  There  would  not  be  any  necessity  for  a  further  survey.  The  only 
objection  to  tnis  would  be  the  expense  of  locating  the  claim.  But,  in  anawer  to  this,  ft 
would  prevent  people  from  locating  in  bad  faith,  and  from  incumbering  the  districts 
with  fraudulent  claims,  which  have  become  very  common. 

Two-thirds  of  the  claims  now  held  in  this  district,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are 
held  without  doing  the  necessary  work  required  by  law,  merely  for  purposes  of  specu- 
lation. 

I  should  further  limit  the  time  within  which  parties  filing  should  come  in  and  pnr> 
chase  from  the  government  after  filing ;  that  there  ought,  first,  to  be  time — say»  two 
years— given  for  development.  I  think  that  the  expenSture  of  money  should  be  more 
satifactory  than  the  performance  of  acts  to  constitute  the  proofs. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  same  rule  would  apply  with  advantage  to  government  lands, 
and  I  think  all  controversies  between  parties  in  those  cases  should  be  settled  in  the 
local  land  offices,  and  it  would  save  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  litigation. 

As  between  the  square  or  dip  location,  I  should  favor  the  dip  location.  In  deep 
miniuff  the  square  would  fail  in  many  cases.  In  deep  mining,  under  the  square  loca- 
tion, tne  lode  would  often  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  claim.  Fifteen  handred 
feet  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  dip  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  but  not  in  alL  In  the 
Comstock  Mine  the  dip  covers  2,900  feet.  For  practical  purposes,  generally  onder  the 
square  location  1,500  feet  wonld  be  sufficient. 

By  a  law  designating  the  initiatory  steps  to  be  taken  and  securing  the  title  to  mines 
the  government  would  derive  a  considerable  revenue,  from  the  moneys  of  which  it  is 
now  deprived  without  any  detriment  to  the  miners  themselves.  This  would  throw 
the  mines  into  the  hands  of  legitimate,  hona-fide  operators.  I  have  known  of  naany 
instances  where  companies  have  held  claims  in  districts  which  thev  never  aa^vr  and 
without  complying  with  the  laws  for  years,  simply  by  procuring  cortinoates  that  work 
had  been  done  and  by  relocating  claims. 

I  should  not  allow  the  same  parties  who  have  forfeited  their  claims  by  ahandon- 
ment  to  rerecord  them.  Yet  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  niiner«  to 
one  location  as  in  pre-empting  land,  because  the  business  is  one  of  the  most  nnoertain 
pursuits.  If  a  man  devotes  himselr  to  the  business  of  mining  and  risks  all  npon  one 
mine  which  is  undevelox>ed,  he  is  resting  his  efforts  upon  a  very  frail  claim.  It  is  troe 
that  miners  are  migratory,  going  from  mine  to  mine  in  pursuit  of  something 
but  still  I  think  it  would  not  be  well  to  confine  one  to  one  claim. 
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If  the  hkw  Bhoald  compel  one  to  initiate  his  claim  by  having  a  survey  made,  the  cost 
wooid  confine  them  to  sihgle  claims  with  more  tenacity  and  do  more,  perhaps,  for 
their  development.  Bat  if  one  claim  prove  unsatisfactory,  I  think  there  ^ould  not 
be  a  law  that  would  compel  him  to  quit  the  business. 

In  mattera  of  controversy  between  mineral  and  agricultural  claimants,  if  the  land 
is  letuzned  as  mineral  lands  the  burden  of  proof  should  fall  upon  the  claimant  claim- 
ing it  as  agrienlturaL 

We  have  had  whole  township  plats  withdrawn  here  simply  upon  the  affidavits  of 
persons  interested  in  mining— plats  that  have  been  withdrawn  for  years  to  the  detri- 
ment of  persons  desirin|r  to  settle  as  agricultural  claimants,  notwithstanding  that 
upon  those  lands  no  mining  developments  have  ever  been  made. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  preferable  way  for  the  government  to  classify  her  lands  and 
then  adhere  to  her  classification  at  all  events,  no  matter  what  subsequent  experience 
might  show.  At  present,  as  the  law  is,  the  sale  at  best  is  only  conditional,  notwlth- 
itandinff  the  settler  thinks  himself  secured  by  his  patent ;  for  if  his  }and  is  held  and 
patented  to  him  as  agricultural  and  should  be  found  to  be  mineral  afterward  his 
patent  is  no  protection.  I  think  if  the  sale  is  made  by  the  government  to  the  indi- 
vidual, either  as  agricultural  or  mineral,  it  should  be  final.  There  should  be  no  reserva- 
tion, and  aU  controversies  should  be  settled.  But  the  patent  should  be  final  so  far  as 
the  mere  cluuracter  of  the  land  is  concerned. 

I  don't  recollect  whether  I  stated,  but  I  intended  to  have  done  so.  that  the  home- 
stead law,  like  the  pre-emption  law,  should  be  retroactive.  Bights  snould  date  from 
the  day  of  settlement,  whether  upon  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands. 

As  to  private  land  claims,  the  segregation  ought  to  be  done  by  all  means,  and 
speedily.  It  never  will  be  done  if  left  to  the  claimants  to  do,  because  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  private  grant  claimants  not  to  do  it.  I  should  suggest  that  when  it  is  done 
permanent  monuments  of  some  sort  be  erected,  because  where  lines  of  private  grants 
UTe  been  sorveyed  settlers  desiring  to  enter  have  no  reliable  means  of  knowing  where 
the  lines  are  run  between  the  private  grants  and  the  public  domain.  As  it  is,  the  cor- 
nen  when  established  are  very  soon  obliterated,  monuments  that  mark  boundaries  are 
often  in  obecure  places  and  very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  always  for  the  interests  of  the 
prirate  daimimte  not  to  segregate,  because  they  have  the  use  of  the  public  domain 
for  stock  purpoeee.  What  I  mean  by  segregation  in  this  instance  is  the  separation  of 
the  private  uuid  claims  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  inform 
the  public  where  the  boundaries  are  by  marking  these  boundaries  in  a  conspicuous 
manner. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  department,  when  the  boundaries  of  private  ranches 
«e  ondetermined,  or  where  there  is  any  question  about  the  boundary,  to  withdraw 
horn  public  entry  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  and  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Such  oases  exist  here  where  plats  of  public  surveys  have  been  withdrawn  for  years 
Pauling  the  settlement  of  private  land  claims.  Whole  townships  have  been  with- 
drawn when  only  a  portion  of  the  land  is  claimed.  Parties  frequently  come  to  the 
loesl  offices  and  want  to  make  their  claims  to  lands,  but  find  it  impossible  to  file  upon 
these  lands,  get  discouraffed,  and  give  it  up.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  public  land  here 
in  just  this  condition.  On  account  of  the  San  Jacinto  ranch  we  have  three  townships 
sospended. 

In  the  event  of  a  oompnlsory  segregation.  I  think  the  government  ought  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  surveya  instead  of  the  claimants.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  government  to  do  it. 

There  should  be  some  process  by  which  the  immediate  restoration  of  lands  would 
take  plaoe  upon  a  forfeiture  of  a  railroad  js^nt.  A  vast  portion  of  the  public  lands 
in  this  district  is  withheld  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  by  reason  of  the  with- 
drawal for  railroad  purposes,  notiablyon  behMf  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  These  withdrawals  cover  three-fifths  of  this  en- 
tire land  disMct.  It  takes  an  average  strip  through  the  entire  district  of  about  120 
miles  in  width  on  an  average. 

This  withdrawal  withdraws  all  the  odd-numbered  sections  from  disposition  of  any 
kind,  and  raises  the  price  of  even-numbered  sections  to  $2.«50  an  acre,  which  price  is 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

A  great  many  settlers  are  clamorous  to  make  entries  on  these  lands,  and  are  prohib- 
ited from  doing  so.  This  paralyzes  the  disposition  of  the  lands  in  this  land  district. 
Many  of  those  lands  are  now  occupied  through  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  a 
large  number  of  applications  to  file  upon  these  lands,  particularly  within  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Raiboad  Company,  are  now  before  the  department. 
Hnch  litigation  and  much  suffering  hereafter  will  be  occasioned  by  the  attempts  to 
«Bforoe  these  grants.  The  attempt  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  even 
veeiBtance. 

Every  dtiasen  interested  in  the  proenerity  of  Southern  California  feels  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain. 
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Testimony  of  William  Neely  Johnson,  San  Frandsoo,  Cat. 

William  Neely  Johnson,  of  San  Francisco,  examined. 

I  organized  the  land  office  at  Sacramento  in  1867,  and  was  register  antil  about  May, 
1869. 

The  timber  lands  ol  the  State  of  California  consist  of  two  belts— ^one  a  belt  that 
ranges  near  the  Pacitio  coast,  along  what  is  here  called  the  Coast  Range,  except  that 
the  Coast  Range,  as  defined  here,  extends  back  northerly  from  San  Francisco  some  40 
miles,  while  there  are  valleys  which  make  the  timber  lands  commenoe  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  timber  mns  np  into  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet,  and 
golDg  westerly  about  40  miles,  where  you  find  what  is  called  the  Coast  Range  proper. 
The  next  belt  is  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Therefore  I  say  there  are  two  belts 
of  timber.  I  concur  with  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here  in  their  classification  of 
the  timber  lands — ^Mr.  Redding  and  others. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  timber  lands  arises  from  the  impracticability  of 
carrying  out  the  present  system  of  national  la^,  which  is  in  effect  inoperative.  That 
is  my  experience  as  a  government  officer.  In  a  country  like  this  villages  have  to  be 
built  up  wherever  there  is  a  mining  or  agricultural  center,  and  if  the  timber  lands  in 
the  vicinity  are  not  surveyed,  or  if  the  people  cannot  buy  timber  with  which  to  build 
houses  from  the  government,  they  will  take  it  without  permission.  They  do  not  re- 
gard such  taking  as  stealing.  It  is  p|ublic  property,  and  if  the  government  does  not 
pass  laws  under  which  they  can  obtain  it  legitimately,  they  will  take  it  anyhow.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  obliged  to  have  timber  for  the  construction  of  ita  road 
over  the  mountains,  and  the  timber  was  given  it  by  law.  But  the  question  came  up 
as  to  whether  the  railroad  company  would  expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
erecting  mills  to  manufacture  their  own  lumber  or  give  out  contracts  to  supply  it, 
which  latter  they  did,  of  course.  Mills  were  constructed  that  run  out  from  80,000  to 
120,000  feet  of  lumber  every  twenty-four  hours.  I  know  mills  near  Truokee  that 
turn  out  that  much  lumber.  They  were  erected  upon  government  lands.  Where  they 
could  get  a  survey  made  they  would  pre-empt  a  quarter  section,  buildxa  mill  on  that, 
and  use  the  timber  on  all  accessible  lands. 

The  government  can  do  nothing  with  the  present  timber  lands  withqut  their  being 
surveyed. 

In  my  judgment  stnmpage  is  only  an  incentive  to  people  to  commit  trespass  upon 
the  public  timber  lands.  I  found'  that  people  who  had  made  large  disbonemenu 
were  getting  their  employ^  to  file  declaratory  statements  on  timber  lands  under  the 
pre-emption  laws,  and  then  cut  the  timber  off,  and  the  pre-emption  would  never  be 
completed.  The  money  was  furnished  by  the  mill  men,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  simply  an  encouragement  to  peijury.  If  you  are  going  to  prevent  pe^oiy 
you  had  better  sell  the  timber  lands  in  altitudes  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  tide- 
water, where  the  seasons  are  too  short  for  practicable  or  profitable  agriculture.  Lands 
at  sucn  altitudes  are  of  a  peculiar  softness,  but  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  raise 
anv  of  ihe  cereiUs.  Ton  can  raise  vegetables,  though,  to  some  extent.  •  There  are  little 
valleys  where  grain  might  be  raised,  but  they  are  so  inconsiderable  in  number  and  aiea 
as  compared  with  the  entire  slope  of  450  to  500  miles,  having  a  width  of  35  to  30  miles, 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  These  valleys  are  prineipally 
used  for  pasturage  purposes.  The  timber  on  the  mountain  sides  is  valuaole,  but  its 
fpreat  distances  fiom  market  would  make  it  impracticable  for  any  individual  pre-empf> 
ing  160  or  320  acres  to  briujK  it  to  market.  To  make  this  timber  available  it  must  be 
worked  by  combinations  of  capital.  In  this  belt  there  are  sections  very  spanely  set- 
tled. If  it  was  the  policy  to  preserve  part  of  th6  timber,  it  should  be  done  by  reserving 
trees  of  a  certain  size ;  but  I  nave  uniformly  found  that  seeking  to  protect  timber  by 
employing  agents  was  a  failure.  A  man  pertectly  familiar  with  a  certain  locality  might 
be  efficient  as  a  timber  agent  there,  but  he  could  not  guard  any  considerable  territtny* 
I  regard  the  employment  of  such  agents  as  a  failure,  and  I  do  not  regard  such  a  policy 
worthy  of  consideration  by  intelligent  gentlemen. 

I  think  the  timber  in  the  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  should  be  sold  in  sufficiently 
large  tracts  to  Justify  persons  engaged  purely  in  the  lumber  business  in  ereotinff  suit- 
able mills.  The  price  must  depend  upon  the  locality  and  upon  the  market.  I  ao  not 
believe  a  practical  lumbemiau  would  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  unless  he  could 
purchase  directly  from  the  government  at  least  two  to  four  sections  of  land. 

I  do  not  believe  the  acreage  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  price 
for  the  sale  of  the  timber  in  this  belt.  The  price  should  cover  all  expenses  incnned  in 
making  surveys,  negotiating  sales,  issuiuff  patents,  &c.  Perhaps  |2  an  acre  would 
cover  tnis,  but  the  people  could  well  afford  to  pay  |5  per  acre.  In  the  high  altitudes 
the  cost  of  surveying,  plotting,  &c.,  is  great,  and  is  much  more  expensive  in  some  lo- 
calities than  in  others.  This  could  be  determined  from  the  township  plats  returned 
from  the  local  offices. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy  for  the  government  to  withhold  our  timber  lands 
from  sale  either  to  inmvidnals  or  to  capitalists.    I  have  witnessed  for  more  than 
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twen^'fiTe  yeturs  past  operations  in  timber  lands,  and  have  almost  uniformly  found 

thst  where  an  individnaf  locates  or  purchases  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the  timber  belt 

be  bss  Toluitarily  transfeired  the  same  to  somebody  elae,  or  could  afford  to  hold  and 
Tork  it  himself. 

The  timbn*  belt  upon  the  Coast  Range  of  California,  say  from  Santa  Cruz  County 
ooitherlyy  is  eomposed  of  a  different  character  of  timber  from  that  which  grows  upon 
tb«  Sierra  Nevada  belt.  The  redwood  timber  grows  along  the  Coast  Range,  passine 
from  Santa  Cruz  northerly  from  San  Fnuicisco.  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and 
Hnmboldt  Counties  as  far  as  the  Humboldt  River  have  a  fine  growth  of  large  redwood 
timber.  The  trees  grow  closely  together  and  are  very  large  and  tall.  I  have  traveled 
throagh  this  rich  belt  of  timber  from  Mendocino  County  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  dis- 
tAooe  of  20  miles,  over  a  road  which  was  cut  out  by  the  government  as  far  back  as 
lJ*a6-*57.  The  timber  alon^  this  part  of  the  coast  beltgiows  so  thickly  that  it  is  often 
the  case  that  when  a  tree  is  felled  it  lodges  between  two  others,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  perhaps  the  sun  has  not  reached  the  ground  in  centuries.  These  trees  are 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter  through  the  butt,  and  range  from  150  to  250  feet  in  height. 
Many  of  them  nearer  the  coast  will  reach  from  75  to  100  feet  with  scarcely  a  limb.  I 
have  seen  trees  cut  down  in  the  redwood  belt  along  the  Pacific  coast  where  12  to  14 
&ei  above  the  ground  they  erected  a  scaffold  and  toe  chopping  men  got  up  about  12 
feet  high  where  they  cut  the  tree.  I  have  seen  trees  cut  there  where  the  timber  would 
be  15  feet  wide  6  feet  above  the  butt. 

The  growth  of  the  redwood  tree  is  very  slow.  The  soil  along  the  Pacific  coast  in 
front  <rf  the  Mendocino  reservation  is  a  dark  loam  that  appears  to  be  very  powdery. 
The  emploj^  of  the  Indian  reservation  planted  potatoes  od4>  year  and  had  a  good  crop ; 
the  secoDd  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  afterward  they  could  not  grow  any- 
thiog  upon  it ;  and  I  found  that  there  is  a  rank  vegetation  on  this  range  and  where 
yoQ  eat  the  timber  on  the  eastern  slope  there  is  a  fair  grass  following  the  timber  that 
fibeep  can  live  on ;  bnt  I  know  of  no  place  on  the  western  slope  where  yon  could  sup- 
port one  sheep  to  the  acre.  I  think  that  as  a  genenJ  rule  in  this  country  you  can 
ttidy  pasture  two  to  three  sheep  to  the  acre  where  you  have  a  fair  average  rainfalL 
I  would  give  on  an  average  two  sections  of  fair  land  for  a  pasturage  homestead.  I  like 
the  idea  of  a  pasturage  homestead.  In  California  we  can  raise  sheep  enough  on  that 
amoant  of  land  to  make  it  profitable. 

The  Emeaiwtua  is  of  a  very  rapid  growth  and  will  acquire  a  diameter  of  6  inches  in 
four  years.  It  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of  water.  Mr.  J.  T.  Stratton  planted  Eucalypti 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  was  considered  worthless  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  a^cultural  products,  vegetables  or  cereals,  and  they  flourished  splendidly.  He  is 
•applying  slips  to  the  whole  Stat«  now.  There  are  several  varieties  of  fine  hard-wood 
trees  in  the  8tate  that  are  useful  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Thers  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  rainfall  in  this  country  to  render  the  land  prac- 
ticable for  agricultural  purposes  without  irrigation,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  hardly 
mflSdent  lor  that  purpose.  Therefore,  as  the  land  is  worthless  without  the  water,  the 
two  eboold  be  inseparably  connected. 

I  have  had  conBiderable  experience  in  mining,  both  as  a  practical  miner  and  as  an 
attoney  and  agent  for  them,  and  I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  placer  lands, 
which  are  ehieny  situated  in  the  foot-hills  of  Califomia,  should  be  sold  immediately 
by  the  government.  Let  them  pass  into  private  ownership,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
quarter  section  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  finest  qualities  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Tber  form  splendid  and  healthy  locations  for  homes  for  ftunilies,  and  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  valnable  for  agriculture  than  for  mining.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
tbe  government,  simply  upon  a  superficial  and  inefficient  survev,  without  proper  ex- 
wunationy  reserved  as  mineral  lands  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  affording  pre- 
text for  nmoh  litigation  as  to  their  agricultural  or  mineral  character.  While  register 
of  the  Sacramento  land  office  I  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  eight  or  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  certain  counties  which  had  been  suspended  hj  an  order  from  the  Land 
OflSoe  in  Washington  in  1859,  and  withdrawn  as  mineral  in  character  and  withheld 
from  homesteading.  When  an  examination  was  held  we  found  that  there  was  not  one- 
qaaiter  section  in  ten  that  had  not  had  holes  sunk  in  the  ground  here  and  there  by 
nioen  fifteen  years  before,  and  yet  the  land  was  purely  agricultural.  The  same 
tbing  will  apply  to  the  counties  of  Nevada,  Sutter,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado, 
Batte,  and  all  the  oonntiee  that  lie  alon^  the  foot-hills  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  min- 
nal  belt.  This  would  embrace  the  hillsides  north  of  a  certain  latitude  which  are  good 
fornaang  porposes.  They  have  wild  oats  growing  upon  them  in  many  of  the  counties, 
ua  sheep  and  cattle  can  remain  in  them  the  year  round.  They  will  find  wUd  oats 
glowing  upon  these  mountains  where  you  could  not  raise  anything — but  south  of  a 
ttrtsin  belt  this  is  not.  true. 

,  As  ragaids  the  number  of  acres  of  average  lands  required  to  sustain  a  beef  in  Cal- 
i'o^l2l^  I  know  of  no  lands  in  the  State  from  the  Mohave  Desert  to  Del  Norte  that  have 
Oct  natonl  grasses;  though  in  some  seasons  there  are  no  grasses  at  all.  My  idea  is 
that  25  acres  would  sustain  a  heel 
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I  wonld  sageest  that  the  goyemment  turn  over  to  the  States  all  arid  lands  that  are 
not  worth  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  law,  and  that  the  DTOoeeds 
lealized  hy  the  States  from  their  sale  he  devoted  to  their  reclamation  to  make  them 
arahle  for  f armine. 

I  would  stop  the  system  of  hydranlio  mining  where  it  was  ii^nrions  to  agricoltaie. 
I  wonld  sell  the  placer  lands  as  placer  lands,  and  the  purchaser  should  he  allowed  to 
use  his  land  for  any  purpose  he  pleases. 

I  wopld  place  the  jnrisdiotion  of  timber  lands,  with  strong  restrictions,  in  the  hands 
of  local  land  offices,  and  I  wonld  have  an  act  of  Congress  punishing  peijuries  com-  . 
mitted  before  the  land  officers ;  and  I  would  make  the  statute  of  limitation  five  yean 
instead  of  one,  for  perjury  in  the  land  office  cannot  often  be  proven  in  less  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  forms  in  the  land  offices  could  be  simplified.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  settlement  of  contested  cases  is  procrastinated  and  not  expedited. 
The  registers  and  receivers  occupy  an  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  poettton. 
In  their  judicial  capacity  they  pass  upon  and  decide  important  cases,  sometunee  in- 
volving many  thousands  of  dollars.  A  litigant  comes  before  an  office  where  his  case 
is  to  be  deciaed  and  asks  for  a  subposna  for  a  witness.  Under  the  present  system  the 
local  officers  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  issue  it,  but  there  is  no  law  compeliing  the 
attendance  of  witnesses.  There  should  be  some  way  of  perpetuating  testimony  in  the 
local  offices ;  they  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  seal  of  the  General  Land  Office  with 
their  name  in  it.  I  see  no  need  of  a  receiver  any  more  than  of  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach. 

I  would  change  the  present  law  of  Congress  concerning  the  rights  of  miners  (o  take 
up  mining  claims.  I  wonld  have  the  register  of  the  local  land  office  the  recorder  of  all 
mining  claims  in  his  district.  I  would  give  the  register  the  power  to  take  and  perpetuate 
evidence  and  afterward  to  certify  it  up  to  the  courts.  I  would  authorize  them  to  take 
testimony  in  a  contested  mining  claim  before  it  is  certified  to  the  courts,  and  then  if 
they  deemed  it  a  case  of  contest,  after  having  been  passed  upon  by  the  Commiaaioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  I  would  refer  that  case  to  the  courts,  but  not  otherwise. 


Testinumy  of  George  W,  Jones,  Alpine  County,  Ckdifomia.       ^/^sl- 
The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  lacing 

Exchequer  Miix, 
Silver  Mountain,  Alpine  County,  Cal{fomia,  October  14,  1879. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty  years  to  prospect- 
ing, mining,  and  working  various  kinds  of  ores  in  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  Canada, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Lake  Superior  iron  and  copper  regions,  I  feel  competent  to 
answer  some  of  your  inquiries  appearing  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  the^th 
ultimo. 

The  first  question  is  answered  in  the  above. 

Second.  Tne  width  allowed  by  the  present  law  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  width 
of  all  lodes  in  all  cases  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  As  far  as  my  experience  ex- 
tends to  Colorado^  outside  of  Leadville  district  the  ledges  range  from  3  to  10  feet  in 
width.  My  expenence  in  that  section,  however,  was  at  an  early  day ;  wider  forma- 
tions or  fissures  may  have  since  been  discovered.  I  discovered  seveial  veins  in  Utah 
that  were  60  feet  in  width.  I  opened  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Jordan "  Mine  in 
1870,  and  exposed  a  body  of  ore  oO  feet  in  width.  I  was  defrauded  out  of  the  pronerty 
by  the  workings  of  the  old  law  regulating  mining  locations.  The  old  Telegn^h  Mine 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  ledge  to  the  east.  In  this  county,  in  Monitor  and  Silver 
Mountain  districts,  it  is  quite  di&rent.  Here  I  find  eight  formations ;  each  formation 
consists  of  a  group  of  veins  or  fissures,  all  belong  the  same  course  and  dip,  ahowinc 
the  same  outcroppmgs  and  producing  tne  same  combination  of  minenJs  (wnen  devel- 
oped) peculiar  to  themselves.  The  first  and  oldest  formation  produces  gold  and  mag- 
netic iron ;  the  latter,  when  crushed  and  washed  in  the  form  of  black  sand,  mns  north 
14°  west,  and  dip  32°  west  of  the  vertical  line ;  they  are  on  a  large  scale,  ranging  from  300 
to  2,000  feet  in  width.  The  gangue  is  pure  quartz  stained  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  sec- 
ond formation  consists  of  a  lodge  ranging  from  120  to  150  feet  in  width,  iTinning  due 
north  and  south  and  dip  14°  west,  from  100  to  500  feet  apart.  This  belt  is  about  five  miles 
in  width  from  east  to  west,  out  off  by  the  granite  range  west  of  Silver  Mountain,  and 
porphyiy  or  trap  east  of  Monitor.  I  have  not  traced  their  full  length  from  north  to 
sooth.  This  formation  prodnoes  gold  and  silver  of  about  equal  value,  copper  and  lead 
in  very  small  quantities,  zinc  and  iron  pyrites ;  the  gangue  is  soft  decomposed  quarts, 
almost  a  clay.  The  ore  is  well  distributed  through  the«  veins,  but  is  richer  near  the 
east  or  footwall  side  of  the  vein.  This  formation  would  be  of  immense  value  if  other 
later  formations  had  not  distorted  and  mutilated  large  portions  of  it  along  their  oonne. 
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The  tfaiid  and  fourth  have  at  no  point  been  safflciently  explored  to  warrant  my  ex 
pnamng  an  opinion  as  to  their  value ;  they  both  mn  north  of  west  and  sonth  of  east ;  the 
lonnerdipfl  to  the  aoothwest  and  the  latter  northeast.  The  fifth  is  composed  of  a  groap 
ranmng  wtagneUo  north  and  south,  dipping  to  the  east.  (Magnetic  variation  here  16^ 
east.)  Tbev  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide  near  the  sur- 
hee  and  sulphurets  at  lower  depths,  but  do  not  produce  the  precious  metals,  as  far  as 
explored,  in  paying  quantities.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  important  fact  that 
I  have  discovered  in  regard  to  this  formation.  The  magnetic  needle  indicates  the  true 
aunik  when  passing  over  any  one  of  this  group.  (All  other  fissures  appear  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  compass.)  They  are  from  60  to  500  feet  in  width,  and  arc  from  50  to 
600  feet  apart.  Ledges  of  tbe  sixth  formation  run  west  16^  north  and  dip  north  16° 
east,  and  produce  black  oxides  and  sulphurets  of  copper,  except  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  an  older  mineralized  vein ;  it  then  contains  the  combination  of  metals  belong- 
ing to  the  \ed^  it  is  crossing,  although  it  preserves  its  own  stratification  and  gausue. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  precipitating  power  possessed  by  the  metal  belonging  to  that 
particular  group ;  they  are  120  feet  in  width,  a  few  attaining  a  greater  width.  The 
seventh  formation  bears  north  60°  east  and  dips  8°  northwest.  The  eighth  bears  north 
40^  east  and  dips  southeast.  The  last  two  formations  have  not  had  sufficient  age  to  he- 
eowte  mi»eraliBeli ;  they  show  prominent  ontcroppings,  as  the  action  of  tho  elements 
have  not  had  time  to  decompose  and  obliterate  them  ;  their  width  range  from  10  to 
600  feet.  Aa  they  are  quite  numerous,  they  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  older  min- 
eral-bearing ledges,  and  serve  to  deceive  and  mystify  the  miner  by  cutting  off  ore  dqMsite  and 
leading  him  away  from  the  valuable  ledges. 

I  find  similar  combinations  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  but  as  the  formations  are  com- 
parativdy  narrow,  the  mineralized  ledges  are  not  cut  up  and  displaced  to  tho  same 
extent  they  are  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

In  Bingham  Cafion,  Utah,  I  found  several  naturally  worthless  ledges  being  worked 
nrofitably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fissure  worked  cut  a  group  of  mineral-bearing 
ledges,  enriching  the  otherwise  worthless  ledge,  producing  ore  deposits  in  the  form  of 
chutes  or  chimneys.  Prospecting  beyond  the»  line  of  contact  with  the  mineralized 
veins,  the  walls  and  stratification  remained  perfect  but  destitute  of  mineral. 

4th.  Tbe  courses  of  all  fissures,  as  well  as  their  width,  dip,  and  comparative  age,  can 
be  readily  determined  without  any  outlay  of  capital  in  developing,  if  proper, means 
are  employed  to  that  end. 
5tb  and  6th.  Answered  in  my  repiv  to  the  fourth. 

9th.  As  previously  stated,  I  have  found  ledges  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the 
width  allowed  under  the  present  law  not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  full  extent  of 
tbe  ledge.  ,    • 

10th.  1  have  thus  far  found  that  each  ^roup  of  ledges  carry  their  regular  courses, 
varying  bat  three  or  four  degrees,  allowing  for  elevations  and  depressions  of  surface 
and  the  dip  of  the  ledge.  If  they  appear  to  otherwise  curve  or  present  an  angle,  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  later  formation  that  may  run  nearly  the  same  course ;  the 
dip  will  also  probably  change,  although  it  may  be  but  slight,  and  the  gangue  and  com- 
bination of  minerals  will  afio  change. 

Having  other  facts  to  communicate  and  fearing  my  statements  may  be  too  lengthy, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  the  balance  of  your  questions  at  the  present  time.  I 
will  state  that  I  find  each  and  every  fissure  possessing  an  electric  current  of  its  own 
independent  of  all  others.  I  have  been  investigating  its  bearing  upon  mineral  depos- 
its for  the  past  twenty  years  and  have  given  you  some  of  the  results  of  my  discoveries. 
If  the  laws  of  nature  were  perfectly  understood  (and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  as 
tbey  are  as  plain  and  can  be  as  readily  comprehended  by  those  who  will  devote  the 
neoeasary  time  and  study  as  the  movement  of  the  planets)  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  numerous  litigations  that  are'  now  hampering  this  industry,  and  the  money 
now  being  expended  in  developing  worthless  veins  would  be  employed  in  working  the 
older  mineralized  veins  and  produce  remunerative  results. 

The  "  CcMnstock  "  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  while  it  was  worked  in  its 
tmedip  to  the  west.  When,  reaching  a  later  formation  dipping  to  the  east,  the  iden- 
tity of  tbe  old  ledge  was  lost  and  destroyed  and  the  later-formed  led^e  was  followed 
in  its  dip  until  reaching  the  crossing  of  another  old  mineralized  vein,  cutting  it  in 
ioeh  an  angle  and  dip  as  to  form  the  "  kidney"  shape  deposit  found  in  the  Calif omia 
sad  Consohdated  Yirginia  claims.  When  the  workings  pass  below  the  point  of  con- 
Uct  the  ledge  resumes  its  naturally  barren  condition  until,  at  still  greater  depth,  it 
Bia|-  cut  anotlier  of  the  mineral-bearing  group.  The  fact  that  a  drift  has  been  run  or 
a  diamond  drill  sent  into  the  "  west  country '^  does  not  demonstrate  the  incorrectness 
of  my  statements,  as  I  find  here  fully  four-fifths  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  older 
ftnaations  also  occupied  by  those  of  later  date,  and  but  few  of  the  latter  retain  the 
v]eaUh  of  the  fonner  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  older  formations  show  no  ontorop- 
piags  but  create  depressions,  as  both  chemical  and  magnetic  forces  decompose  the 
Isdge  matter,  rendering  it  more  sensitive  to  the  action  oi  the  elements.  I  could  give 
you  additaonal  facts  and  information  gathered  from  numerous  fields  that  I  have  yibt 
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itedy  bnt  knowing  the  strong  prejndioe  existing  against  the  idea  that  any  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  beyond  the  point  of  the  pick  and  drill,  I  shall  await  the  resolt  of  my 
first  communication  in  order  to  know  if  yonr  comjniBsion  is  disposed  to  make  use  of 
these  discoveries  to  assist  in  preventing  the  present  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  treasors 
nnder  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  in  mining. 

At  the  present  time  mining  companies,  as  a  rale,  are  legabzed  lotteries  where  the 
manipulators  take  the  prizes  and  the  general  public  the  blanks,  the  wealth  of  the  West 
being  absorbed  into  the  overflowing  coffers  of  the  few. 

For  various  reasons  I  attribute  mineral  deposits  to  magnetic  force  or  conducting 
power,  as  I  find  metals  that  are  the  least  sensitive  to  magnetic  influence  are  found  in 
paying  quantities  only  in  the  line  of  the  older  formations.  Again,  I  find  samples  of 
the  second  formation,  showing  native  gold,  native  silver,  black  sulphurets  of  silver, 
silver  glance,  zinc  blende,  pyrites  both  iron  and  copper,  all  separate  and  detached 
each  from  the  other  in  the  same  sample.  If  the  deposit  had  been  formed  by  heat  in  t 
melted  condition,  or  by  infiltration,  the  deposits  would  have  been  in  the  form  of  an 
alloy.  The  iron  and  copper  ranges  of  Lake  Superior  are  bnt  a  few  miles  apart.  If  the 
deposits  were  formed  by  any  of  the  means  now  advocated  by  scientists,  some  of  the 
Portage  Lake  copper  would  have  found  its  way  into  the  iron  range  of  Marquett«  from 
the  latter  point  to  L'Anse  Bay.  Again,  here  I  find  the  fifth  formation  producing  iron 
only,  and  the  sixth  copper,  each  group  thoroughly  impregnated  with  tneir  respective 
metals  in  close  proximity  to  older  formations  producing  the ''noble "metals.  The 
"  Old  Telegraph'^  and  Jordan  mines  of  Utah  (the  sixth  formation)  have  yielded  and 
are  yielding  (at  present  more  particularly  the  former)  immense  masses  of  lead  ore, 
but  containing  only  from  11  to  25  ounces  silver  with  a  trace  of  gold,  per  ton  ;  except 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  older  formations,  where  bunches  of  ore  assaying  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  ounces  are  found.  Again,  the  Winnemuck,  also  of  Bingham  Cafion, 
(aveinof  the  fourth  formation),  yielded  average  assays  of  GO  per  cent,  lead  and  60  ounces 
silver  per  ton ;  at  the  crossing  of  two  older  formations  masses  of  ore  aasaying  500 
ounces  per  ton  was  extracted.  A  slip  of  eighty  feet  displaces  this  vein  in  the  lower 
workings.  I  could  cite  other  instances  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  From 
my  own  observation  I  should  Judge  that  nssures  start  from  a  great  depth,  probably 
many  miles  (perhaps  thousands)  from  the  point  of  outcrop,  breaking  through  the 
earth's  crust  at  points  presenting  the  least  resistance,  where  fractures  have  been  caused 
by  earlier  upheavals^  forming  vast  mineral  belts  consisting  of  groups  of  ledges,  each 
group  possessing  different  combinations  or  variety  of  metals,  as  the  starting-point  of 
each  group  (as  they  all  have  different  dips),  may  be  many  miles  away  from  other 
groups,  and  cutting  through  metallic  deposits,  the  electric  currents  impregnating  the  fis- 
sure with  the  variety  or  varieties  of  m^talB  encountered  along  their  course. 

I  am  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Isabella  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
of  London :  Lewis  Chalmers,  eso.,  manager.  This  company  is  engagea  in  running  s 
long  tunnel  to  strike  a  group  of  ledges  at  a  great  depth.  Several  months  ago  I  made 
a  survey  of  the  various  formations  and  stratifications  they  would  encounter,  giving 
their  cleavage  and  fracture.  They  are  now  in  something  over  l.iOO  feet,  and  tfaS 
workings  thus  far  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  my  survey.  I  would  state  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  formation  where  exposed  at  the  surface  to  indi- 
cate the  various  changes  they  have  already  and  will  in  future  encounter. 
Tours  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  JONES. 

The  Public  Land  Comiossion, 

P.  O.  Box  585,  WashiMgion,  D.  C. 


Testimony  of  Charles  Justice,  of  Wheatland,  Cdl, 

Chablbs  Jusitcb,  of  Wheatland,  Cal.,  testified  at  Maiysville,  October  27. 

I  have  lived  here  for  nearly  thirty  years.  I  came  here  in  May,  1849.  I  am  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  progress  of  California  settlements  among  these  valleys.  I 
purchased  a  farm  on  Bear  Kiver  in  1854  and  came  to  reside  there  in  1857.  I  waain  the 
cattle  business  up  to  that  time. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  settlements  since  that  time  f  How  eariy 
did  they  commence  farming  here  f — Answer.  Mine  was  about  the  first  fanning  done 
here.  There  was  a  little  farming  in  1853.  It  steadily  increased  since  that  time  until 
1862,  and  then  it  commenced  to  decrease.  The  waters  in  the  river  in  1862  commenced 
to  come  down  so  muddy  that  they  filled  up  the  channel  of  the  river  and  overflowed  the 
farm  lands  on  the  river  banks.  That  was  the  commencement  of  the  fillinff  up  of 
streams.  I  commenced  farming  in  1854.  I  sowed  a  large  crop  of  barley.  At  mat  time 
when  the  water  was  low  it  was  about  16  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  land  to  the  snr- 
face  of  the  water.  The  water  was  still  deeper  than  that.  The  water  would  fall  in  the 
river  some  16  feet.    It  then  commenced  to  fill  up  until  the  whole  channel  of  the  river 
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iMiiiie  entirely 'filled  ap.  I  built  my  honse  in  1854,  and  I  placed  it  abont  2^  feet 
tbore  the  leree  on  large  blocks  of  wood  so  there  wonld  be  a  ciroolation  of  air  nnder 
the  hooae.  I  remained  in  my  house  until  1867 ;  previous  to  which  time  the  whole  of 
the  channel  became  filled  up ;  in  fact  the  mud  and  sediment  and  sand  got  out  on  the 
land,  and  the  water,  some  two  or  three  winters  ago,  eot  into  my  house  while  I  was 
hjiskg  in  it.  The  first  time  it  ever  got  in  there  I  heard  a  sort  of  rumbling  noise,  and 
I  aid  to  my  wife,  there  must  be  some  water  running  somewhere ;  so  I  put  my  foot  out 
sod  stepped  into  the  water  on  the  fl6or  of  tie  house.  We  moved  away  from  there  in 
1869,  and  since  then  the  water  has  got  up  to  within  about  3  feet  of  the  ceiling  of  my 
first  fttorr,  which  is  9  feet  high.  It  has  filled  up  on  m^  farm  about  9  feet  deep.  My 
boose  has  gone.  Ton  can  just  get  into  it  by  creeping  into  the  highest  story  window 
I  had  a  very  pretty  place  that  cost  me  $4,000,  and  I  had  to  vacate  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  farm  any  of  the  lands  f — ^A.  It  cannot  be  fanned  now.  It  is  of  no  value 
whatever  now.  If  I  was  to  ofier  it  for  sale  to-day  for  one  cent  per  acre  no  man  wquld 
boT  it.    It  is  not  worth  anything. 

Q.  Descril>o  the  character  of  the  land  that  the  farming  was  principally  carried  on 
apon  prior  to  1862  T~A.  It  was  altogether  bottom  land ;  there  was  no  red-land  farm- 
ing at  that  time.  In  185.3  that  land  was  covered  by  water,  but  that  was  clean  water 
AD«1  in  six  hours  it  went  back  and  there  was  no  damage  done. 

Q.  The  injury,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  confined  to  what  is  known  as  the  fiood-plain 
lands  or  bottom  lands,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  then  it  has  extended  out  more 
and  more,  and  filling  up  the  flood  plains  will  widen  it  in  many  places  more  than  a 
mile  on  either  hand.  The  rise  of  a  foot  will  widen  the.surf ace  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  river. 

Q.  The  slope,  then,  from  the  higher  land  to  the  flood  plain  is  very  gentle?— A.  Yes^  sir, 
when  yon  get  a  few  miles  from  the  foot-hills ;  when  you  get  near  the  foot-hills  it  is 
very  steep.  • 

Q.  To  what  extent  along  the  Bear  and  Yuba  Rivers  has  the  flood-plain  been  widened  f 
~A  In  some  places  it  has  widened  a  mile,  and  some  other  places  more  than  a  mile, 
and  in  others  it  is  not  very  wide.  My  farm  was  within  three' or  four  farms  of  where 
the  water  debouched  from  the  mountains. 

Q.  Take  the  Bear  on  both  sides,  from  the  foot-hills— the  river  to  its  mouth  where 
it  enters  into  tb*3  Feather  Biver — how  much  has  the  flood  plain  been  spread  on  either 
side  there  f — A.  In  many  places  the  building  of  levees  has  stopped  the  spread  of  the 
vater;  then  at  other  places  it  has  widened  out  considerably.  I  should  think  on  an 
arerage  it  is  over  half  a  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the  river.  It  would  have  been  still 
further  widened  if  it  had  not  been  confined  by  these  large  levees. 

Q.  Where  these  levees  have  been  constructed  the  water  depth  has  filled  up  against 
the  levees,  over  the  old  flood  plains  to  the  present  flood  plains  f — A.  In  some  places  it 
has  filled  up  on  an  average  6  leet. 

Q.  On  what  side  of  Bear  River  are  the  levees  f — A.  On  both  sides,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  How  wide  apart  are  these  levees  f — A.  In  some  places  200,  in  other  places  400  or 
300  yuds  wide.  The  levees  have  not  been  built  systematically,  but  wherever  it  suits 
them.  These  levees  have  been  constructed  by  individual  enterprise.  I  spent  much 
money  in  baUding  levees,  but  the^  have  all  been  washed  away. 

Q.  What  ia  the  character  of  this  debris  f— A.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  gravel  and 
sand,  and  wherever  it  has  overflowed  nothing  will  grow  upon  it.  The  silt  or  sUokinff 
goes  oo  over  into  the  Sacramepto  River  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  water.  It  spreads 
ever  a  ere»ter  snrfoee  the  lower  it  goes,  so  that  the  slicking  as  the  water  commences 
to  fp  sfow  commenoes  to  settle. 

Q.  Soppoae  that  you  could  provide  for  the  retention  of  the  gravel  and  sand,  to  what 
extent  would  the  slickings  injure  the  country  f — A.  I  think  it  will  ruin  it.  I  never 
njsed  anything  on  slickings  in  my  life  and  never  could,  unless  I  put  rich,  black  dirt 
over  it. 

Q.  These  fiood-plain  lands,  which  were  originally  farming  lands,  were  not  irrigated^ 
vers  they  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  commenced  to  make  my  farm  in  1854,  and  in  1862  I  had  aU 
the  varietiea  of  fruits,  apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and  most  everything  a 
nan  could  think  of.  I  had  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  roses ;  I  had  yellow,  red,  green,  and 
l^ioe;  and  I  had  everything  on  it  that  a  man  could  wish  for  to  make  it  a  home.  I 
aiaed  everything  that  I  wanted ;  my  principal  crop  was  wheat  and  barley.  I  raised 
Mm.  potatoes,  pease,  beans,  cucumbers,  and  all  the  other  vegetables  I  wanted  to  use. 

1  did  not  raise  anything  to  seU  but  wheat  and  barley.    I  had  some  cattle  on  the  hills 
hsek  of  my  plaee. 

Q.  Are  you  as  well  ao^ nainted  with  the  valleys  of  the  other  rivers  as  you  are  with  that 
of  the  Bear  T — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Yuba  River,  ui  the  early  days 
when  we  lived  right  down  here  we  used  to  ford  it.  We  used  to  ford  aU  4>ur  cattle 
jnst  here  at  the  Buckeye  Mill,  and  I  have  seen  the  river  when  it  was  not  more  than 

2  feet  and  pretty  clear  water.    I  have  got  on  board  a  steamboat  on  the  Feather  River 
hers  many  a  day  and  gone  right  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  this  d6hri8  fiUing  Feather  River  also  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Does  it  overflow  the  banks  of  Feather  River  as  it  does  the  Beat  River  f— A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  have  seen  the  Feather  River  below  the  month  where  the  Bear  River  enten  into 
it,  and  they  have  bailt  levees  on  both  sides  of  it.  Feather  River  sometimes  xisea  6  or 
8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land.  I  believe  the  government  has  expended  some  money 
to  try  and  keep  the  Feather  River  navigable. 

Q.  Where  wonld  the  water  have  spread  to  if  the  levees  had  not  been  bnilt  T — ^A.  If 
the  levees  had  not  been  bnilt.  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  wonld  be  the 
extent  of  the  flood  plains  of  the  river  now.  I  think  all  the  country  from  the  month  of 
the  Bear  River,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  mountains,  clean  to  Sacramento  City — ^hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  land — if  this  thing  continues  will  in  less  than  ten  yeazs 
be  destroyed. 

Q.  Where  would  that  river  now  mn  if  it  was  not  for  the  levees  f — A.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  three  miles  out  on  the  plain  now  if  the  levees  had  not  been  built.    In  one 
case,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Brewer,  where  the  levees  broke  the  water  extended  back  more 
than  a  mile. 
«  Q.  Do  the  levees  break  frec[uently  f — A.  Almost  every  year. 

Q.  Do  they  increase  the  height  of  the  levees  f — ^A.  They  have,  partially,  on  this  side. 
They  have  built  them  regularly  every  year,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  water  appean 
to  come  from  the  sooth,  and  breaks  the  bank  in  that  direction.  Tbe  right  bank  of  the 
river,  coming  toward  the  mouth,  is  always  the  highest  side  of  the  river,  becaase  the 
river  tends  toward  the  south. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  stream  for  fish  before  this  da&m  commeneed  com- 
ing down  f — A.  Well,  sir,  we  used  to  catch  wagon  loads  of  salmon  near  my  house. 
There  was  plenty  of  salmon  there ;  now  none  can  live  in  that  water. 

Q.  Are  there  fish  in  any  other  river  f — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  the  trout  come  down  f — A.  Not  a  great  many ;  the  water  is  too  muddy.  The 
salmon  come  np  the  Sacramento  River  in  preference  to  V>ming  up  the  muddy  water. 
I  remember  very  well  I  had  a  partner  who  had  a  fishing-boat ;  he  afterward  bnilt  a 
bridge,  and  the  bridge  washed  away  and  the  boat  sunk.  I  remember  telling  my  part- 
ner in  1862  that  we  would  not  live  to  see  it^  bat  I  said  I  have  got  children  who  will 
live  to  see  the  day  that  the  sand  will  be  up  to  the  ceiling  of  this  house,  and  I  have 
pretty  nearly  lived  to  see  it  myself.    It  only  lacks  2  feet  of  being  there  now. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bear  River  are  yon  f — ^A.  About  ten  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  foot-hills  to  your  farm  f— A.  Thirteen  mil^  to  the  foot-hills. 

Q.  Does  the  silting  increase  in  volume  up  the  stream  from  you  f — ^A.  There  is  more 
up  stream  than  there  is  down ;  it  is  higher  up  stream.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  it  comes  out  of  the  mountains,  it  has  filled  up  as  much  as  30  feet. 

Q.  How  much  has  it  filled  up  at  its  mouth  below  Bear  River  f — ^A.  I  oannol  aay.  I 
have  not  been  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River  for  many  years. 


TeaUmony  of  J,  H,  Keyeif  MarpwiUef  (kU 

Martsyxixb,  Oeiober9Sf  1879. 
lb  the  PubUc  Land  CommisiUm  : 

My  name  is  J.  H.  Keyes ;  T  am  a  farmer  and  reside  on  the  south  side  of  Bear  River, 
in  Sutter  County,  State  of  Calif omia;  I  have  resided  at  my  present  residence 
since  1856.  I  have  observed  the  flow  of  mining  d^bria  since  1862,  at  which  time  it  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  channels  of  Bear  River,  filling  the  lower  slouffha  with 
liquid  mud,  and  since  the  year  1865  the  flow  has  been  continuous,  and  inoreaung  fton 
year  to  year  until  at  this  time  it  has  filled  all  the  old  channel  of  Bear  River  and 
raised  the  bottom  lands  where  they  are  not  protected  by  levees  to  near  the  level  of 
the  plains,  the  deposit  of  dihria  varying  from  3  inches  to  15  feet  in  depth.  I  make 
this  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  effects  of  the  flow  of  mining  d^brU  over  agricultaral 
lands  that  your  honorable  Commission  may  not  be  led  into  errors  by  the  theories  that 
have  been  presented  you  by  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  you: 
first,  that  our  rivers  were  filling  up  from  the  washings  from  plowed  landa;  second, 
that  the  ddhria  was  a  valuable  fertilizer ;  and,  third,  that  if  it  was  doing  any  damage 
it  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the  great  interest  of  hydraulic  mining. 

I  do  not  consider  the  nrst  proposition  as  requiring  any  refutation  at  Hiy  hand ;  fbr  If 
the  working  of  farming  lands  produced  this  great  amount  of  wash,  all  tne  river  ohan- 
nels  in  the  world  would  have  been  obliterated  long  before  hydraulio  mining  was  ever 
known.  And  I  have  never  read  of  any  rivers  having  their  channels  obliterated  in  the 
short  time  of  ten  years  by  washings  from  farming  lands.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  of  our 
rivers  mn  upon  high  ridges,  with  large  bodies  of  tule  land  on  each  side,  in  which  the 
wash  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  farming  lands  would  find  a  place  of  deposit,  and 
consequently  leave  our  rivers  free  from  all  filling  from  this  source. 
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Seecod.  That  the  mining  d^Ma  possesses  great  fertilizing  qualities.  It  is  a  fact  that 
tbe  soil  of  the  mountains  within  the  mining  belt  is  compomd  of  matter  not  deleterious 
to agncnltual  lands;  but  the  proportion  of  this,  is  as  one  in  two  or  three  hnndred 
pirts,  wMIe  that  which  comes  from  a  neater  depth  possesses  none  of  the  ve^table- 
prodndng  qualities.  Neither  wheat,  barley,  nor  any  of  the  cereals  grow  with  any 
soecctB  upon  any  lands  covered  with  dSbris  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  plow  can 
leadL  Com  grows  plenty  of  stalks,  but  does  not  ear  well.  Potatoes  grow  but  spar- 
ingly. It  is  not  the  case,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  parties  before  your  honorable  Com- 
misBion,  that  the  best  potatoes  are  raised  upon  the  sediment  land,  and  two  crops  in 
the  year;  but  most  of  the  potatoes  raised  on  Bear  River  are  raised  on  the  original  soU, 
when  it  is  protected  from  the  flow  of  mining  debris  by  levees.  12  and  15  root  high. 
Nearly  all  tne  vegetables  grown  upon  sediment  land  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in 
DO  way  has  the  dtlMa  benefited  the  farming  lands  that  are  now  covered  with  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mining  debris  has  permanently  destroyed  in  the  Bear  River  bottoms 
sereial  thonsaod  acres  of  the  very  best  farming  land  in  the  State^  and  another  effect 
of  this  covering  of  the  bottom  lands  with  debris  is  that  there  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  filling  a  whitis  crust  of  alkaline  substance,  near  which  no  vegetation  grows. 

Third.  That  the  damage  was  small  in  areas  and  values  as  compared  with  the  min- 
ing interest.  This  question  must  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  State.  It  will  not  do  to  decide  it  upon  the  relative  value  of  an  acre 
of  misixig  land  and  an  acre  of  agricultural  land.  At  this  time,  if  the  acre  of  mineral  land 
oontaiBB  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  is  valueless  when  the  mineral  is  ez- 
tzacted  (if  done  by  the  hydraulic  process),  while  the  acre  of  agricultural  land,  with 
its  ooDtinnoTO  prodnctions  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  product  of  the  soil  is  re- 
quired to  support  human  life,  is  valuable  beyond  computation.  Nor  is  the  acreage 
goall  when  taken  upon  all  tne  streams  that  are  like  affected,  which  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  three  to  eight  townships  of  government  survey.  Nor  is  this 
bat  a  small  portion  of  the  damage  as  compared  to  the  obstructions  of  our  navigable 
liTeis  and  the  filling  up  of  the  bays  and  harbors.  The  statement  of  one  of  the  min- 
ing experts  before  your  honorable  Commission  that  the  farmers  contributed  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  filling  to  the  miners'  one-sixteenth  only  requires  one  look  at  the 
ilieanis  (that  are  the  outlet  of  the  hydraulic  mines)  from  the  window  of  a  passing 
train  to  convince  one  of  the  unreliability  of  this  statement ;  and,  from  my  observa- 
tion, I  should  change  the  proportion  to  one  part  contributed  by  the  farmers  to  ten 
tboQsaad  parts  contributed  by  the  miners.  The  covering  up  of  the  lands  of  the  river 
has  driven  the  people  away.  Where  before  this  destruction  commenced  there  were 
prosperous  communities,  school-houses  and  churches,  to-day  is  a  sand  waste,  unf  enced 
and  uninhabited,  growing  nothing  but  willows,  with  here  and  there  a  cottonwood. 

This  witness  also  states  that  great  damage  would  be  done  if  the  mines  should 
by  reason  of  debris  coming  down. 

this  theory  is  correct,  then  when  the  mines  are  exhausted  we  may  expect  a 
dslnge  of  mining  dSbris,  or  go  on  sending  down  the  mountains  indefinitely.  I  con- 
tider  the  damage  done  to  the  present  time  greatly  underestimated.  The  filling 
doM  in  the  rivers  and  bays  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  survey,  which  is  now 
bsing  done,  and  a  report  is  to  be  made. 

^^ing  that  you  will  set  the  true  facts  on  the  subject  of  your  inveistigation, 
I  remain  respectfully, 

J.  H.  KETES. 


t 


Tstlimatnf  of  H,  X.  Knighty  at  Sam  Franciioo,  Cdl. 

On  October  8  H.  L.  Knioht  appeared  before  the  Commission  at  San  Francisco,  as  he 
rtaled,  on  bdialf  of  the  workingmen's  party,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Qnestioo.  What  class  or  party  do  you  represent  f~ Answer.  I  was  the  first  secretary 
of  the  workingmen's  party  when  Mr.  Kearney  first  came  into  existence,  and  when  he 
^tcsBM  emperor  and  dictator  I  seceded.  I  do  not  now  belong  to  what  is  equivocally 
<>Oed  the  Worldngmen's  party.  At  the  same  time  I  still  represent  a  large  party  who 
>R  intsBBsted  in  some  reformatory  measures,  particularly  in  our  land  system. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  classes  of  land  based  on  the  physical  characteristics  that 
ve  talked  about  this  morning  T— A.  Tes.  I  have  been  in  the  State  of  California  since 
1^  I  have  repeatedly  canvassed  the  State  over  and  over  and  talked  with  farmers ; 
Ibave seen  the  whole  of  it,  and  know  it  as  I  do  San  Francisco.  I  recognize  the  dif- 
u»nt  fhows    mineral,  irrigable,  timber,  and  pasturage  land. 

Q'  What  system  would  best  secure  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and  its  utiliza- 
tion for  the  best  industries  of  the  country  f — A.  Let  me  soy  one  more  thing.  Perhaps 
i^^iU  explain  further  my  position.  I  have  been  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Fiance,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  over  most  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
Boiiliar  with  the  United  States  land  laws  as  they  are.    I  have  practiced  some  in  the 
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land  office  as  attorney  in  the  State  of  Califomia,  and  I  oome  here  repuMenting  thoM 
who  are  opposed  to  land  monopolies  in  every  shape,  and  I  wonld  desire  to  so  mana« 
the  public  domain  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  patrimony  of  the  people 
falling  into  a  few  hands.  Let  me  say  to  yon  tnat  I  am  the  nurthest  removed  fromm 
oommnnistic  fallacies  of  those  who  want  to  throw  everything  open  and  want  to  have 
the  land  in  common.  To  make  the  land  useful  it  must  belong  to  somebody  that  will 
take  care  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have  something  to  distribute,  and  ths 
next  thing  is  to  distribute  it.  As  a  general  thing  communism  and  aU  tendency  to 
communism  is  not  (i.  e,,  against)  private  ownership  in  lands,  and  tends  to  the  protec- 
tion of  nothing.  It  proposes  a  wide  distribution,  but  it  utterly  fails  as  a  protective 
system.  In  our  State,  as  a  gentleman  stated  here  this  morning,  our  lands  had  been 
thrown  open,  and  every  man  has  destroyed  the  timber  and  turned  his  cattle  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  result  is  that  everywhere  the  oats  and  otiier  wild  stuff  has  all  gone,  and 
the  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  grass,  have  in  a  great  measure  died,  not 
having  enough  grass  to  eat — a  dead  loss  to  the  State  and  country.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  land  of  tne  State  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  put  in  the  care  of  pnvateownen, 
but  the  general  policy  of  the  government  should  be,  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with 
public  interests,  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  some  way  or  other,  and  always  to  those  who 
are  actual  settlers  on  it  and  improve  it,  no  matter  what  the  condition  is. 

Q.  How  can  you  do  this  T — A.  First,  you  have  observed,  in  relation  to  the  irrigable 
land  where  one  quarter  section  is  competent  to  maintain  one  family,  I  think  the  old 
method  is  a  good  thing— that  is,  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  method ;  but  there 
are  lands  in  this  State  that  are  utterly  debarred  from  settlement  in  this  way,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  the  government  might  own  them  a  hundred  years  and  no  man  could 
take  hold  of  them  in  that  maimer,  because  the  land  itself  is  not  worth  the  govecn- 
ment  price  by  a  long  ways.  Consequently  no  one-quarter  section  of  this  land  will 
maintain  a  family  or  do  anything  toward  it.  These  lands  are  of  a  difterent  cIssb. 
Take  first  the  plains  lands  that  require  irrigation.  In  relation  to  that  land  I  would 
make  a  rule  that  after  being  in  the  market  a  certain  time,  if  no  one  takes  any  of  it, 
no  one  wants  it,  and  the  govemiQent  was  well  satisfied  tnat  without  irrigation  it  ia 
not  available  for  settlement,  and  that  individuals  will  not  apply  for  it,  this  bind  shonld 
then  immediately  be  offered  in  large  tracts  to  companies,  binding  such  companies  as 
purchased  it  to  expend  money  in  &rigating  it,  and  binding  them  to  seU  a  given  pro- 
portion of  it  to  actual  settlers  within  such  a  length  of  time. 

There  is  the  timber  land.  In  this  country  some  of  it  is  veiy  valuable,  and  some  of 
it  perhaps  not  worth  $1 .25  per  acre.  The  timber  lands  should  be  appraised  and  offered 
for  sale  at  once.  Some  of  it  will,  perhaps,  sell  for  920  per  acre.  I  do  not  know,  but 
whatever  the  price  might  be  the  best  interiast  of  the  State  requires  that  it  should  all 
pass  from  the  general  government  to  private  ownerdiip,  that  it  might  be  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State  and  undergo  some  sort  of  improvement. 

But  let  me  here  put  in  a  sentence  concerning  another  matter.  There  is  a  Urge 
quantity  of  land  in  the  State  that  was  granted  to  different  persons  for  different  pur- 
poses. Their  right  is  perfect,  and  it  would  never  be  disturbed.  I  think  the  ffenend 
government  ought  to  pass  a  patent  to  these  parties  at  once,  so  that  their  lana  misfat 
be  amenable  to  State  taxation.  That  would  apply  to  the  railroad  lands  and  to  outer 
nants  of  lands.  The  State  needs  the  revenue  that  could  be  derived  from  tbem. 
This  timber  land  should  be  graded  and  offered  for  sale  to  anybody.  These  lands  are 
valuable  only  for  timber.  There  might  be  a  yearly  reduction  of  price — a  greater  re- 
duction— say  eveij  five  years,  so  that  the  lands  not  taken  the  first  five  years  shoald 
during  the  next  five  years  be  offered  at  a  lower  price,  and  so  on  successively  ontil 
the  cost  would  be  so  low  as  to  warrant  the  speedy  tidcing  up  of  them  all. 

There  is  another  class  of  mixed  lands  in  the  foot-hills.  Some  of  the  land  is  valuable, 
here  and  there,  in  small  patches.  I  have  my  eye  on  a  great  many  little  valleys  in  the 
mountuns  where,  after  naviug  ridden  twenty  miles  through  a  desert  that  is  worth 
nothing,  I  have  come  upon  a  small  creek,  where  there  were  a  number  of  settlers  witb 
their  families  located  in  a  straggling  manner  along  the  creek  for  ten  miles.  Socb 
places  as  these  are  not  worth  surveying,  and  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
emmeu  t.  In  the  Alps  in  Europe  there  are  lands  similar  to  these.  A  man  has  gone  on 
those  lands,  and  at  mst  the  place  he  located  on  was  not  worth  anything,  but  as  yean 
went  on  he  made  the  land  worth  something.  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  township  in 
Califomia  but  what  has  little  isolated  spots  capable  of  the  same  thing.  I  believe  tnat 
as  to  State  lands  throughout  the  State  of  Califomia  it  would  be  better  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  an  arrangement,  eitilier  through  its  own  surveyor  or  through  the  county 
surveyor,  to  let  him  award  to  any  man  who  would  go  and  make  settlement  on  these 
little  pieces  of  land  just  as  great  a  quantity  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family.  I  would  give  such  a  man  a  liberal  supply,  and  yet  not  make  bim 
a  land  monopolist.  I  think  in  some  cases  a  square  mile  might  ao  it,  and  in  other  cases 
four  square  miles,  and  in  still  others  nine  square  miles.  I  am  bold  to  say  in  some  cases 
it  would  take  a  township  to  induce  him  to  go  there,  and  the  government  should  give 
lidm  a  fee-simple  title  to  it ;  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so— wiser  than  to  let  it 
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reoain  the  property  of  the  government,  at  the  mercy  of  depredatdrs;  and  if  it  is  tims 
ber  laad,  to  have  the  timber  taken  off  from  it,  and  if  it  is  flat  land,  to  have  all  the  gras- 
znzed  off  of  it.  I  am  opposed  to  monopoliee,  and  of  the  land  I  would  be  very  sparing, 
bot  land  like  that  I  would  give  enough  of  it  to  any  man  who  would  go  on  it' to  induce 
him  to  establish  himself  there. 

We  have  very  large  bodies  of  irrigable  land  in  this  State  that  are  reasonably  pro- 
ductive, providing  water  can  be  got  to  them,  but  water  can't  be  brought  there  by  any 
individaai  owning  a  quarter  section,  or  one  section,  or  even  ten  sections ;  it  must  be 
iht  Kork  of  large  companies;  therefore  I  would  advise  the  government,  wherever  re- 
ppi'U.^ible  companies  apply  for  such  a  body  of  land,  to  make  it  over  to  them  on  con- 
dirioQ  that  they  would  spend  so  much  money,  and  that  after  so  many  years  they  should 
Fell  80  m«iy  sections  or  quarter  sections  to  actual  settlers.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  wajT  of  making  them  valuable. 

Q.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  grazing  lands  f — ^A.  I  would  dispose  of  them  in  the 
Mme  manner  as  the  waste  desert  land  in  the  mountains  and  foot-hills.  Every  man 
vbo.  by  going  into  some  land  ofBce  or  some  other  designated  office  and  making  oath 
that  be  wauted  so  much  land  in  such  a  place,  and  that  its  quality  was  such  that  the 
amonnt  ^peciiied  b^  him  was  not  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
fjiiDily,  should  have  it.  or  as  much  of  it  as  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  for  $200; 
or  allow  him  t-o  homestead  it.  I  would  allow  him  to  get  title  at  once.  I  would  limit 
the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  If  it  required  a  county  to  sup- 
port his  family,  I  would  give  that.  I  would  give  it  to  some  man  who  would  take  care 
of  it  aod  bring  out  what  there  was  in  it.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
Doderstood  that  I  am  opposed  to  monopoly.  Put  the  land  in  private  ownership ;  I 
do  Dot  care  what  it  is ;  call  him  a  private  owner  if  you  please,  but  let  him  set  to  work 
to  develop  some  value  there,  so  as  to  bring  taxes  to  the  State  and  population  to  the 
coootiy.  Throwing  these  lands  open  to  everybody  only  encourages  trespass  and  dep> 
rMlatlo&a,  and  discourages  all  improvements. 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  wanted  to  say.  I  suppose  yon  know  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  Chinamao.  Tm  Chinaman  has  been  such  a  retarder  of  settlement  in  this  State, 
keeping  down  its  population,  its  wealth,  and  its  prosperity,  as  no  other  one  ciroum- 
oanee  has  done,  ifaeides  impoverishing  the  land  office  in  this  way:  There  is  a  great 
raoch  of  10,000  acres  of  land ;  I  know  of  several  in  the  State  larger  than  that.  Yon 
will  find  a  groat  number  of  Chinamen  employed  on  one  of  those  ranches ;  all  the  solid 
wock  is  done  by  Chinamen.  The  owner  hires  a  few  white  men,  but  the  solid  work  is 
done  by  Chinamen.  The  white  men  are  taken  on  and  discharged  at  different  times, 
▼ben  there  ia  a  hurry  in  the  work.  On  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  ranch  there 
are  httle  nooks  or  valleys  along  the  wat«r-courses,  where,  if  that  farm  employed  white 
men«  these  white  men,  steadily  employed  on  that  ranch,  would  discover  these  nooks 
in  Goane  of  time  and  take  them  up  aud  establish  their  families  on  them.  Thev  would 
buy  the  land  and  build  oottages,  because  they  could  get  work  on  the  big  rancn  when- 
ever tiiey  pleased  and  work  their  own  places  at  odd  times.  In  that  way  they  would 
open  up  small  farms,  and  in  that  way  the  country  could  be  settled  up,  and  with  their 
wiTes  and  children  they  would  soon  make  villages.  But  as  it  is  now  the  ranchmen 
(iBploy  Chinamen,  and  these  little  nooks  go  to  waste.  I  could  find  twenty  thousand 
places  of  this  kind  that  would  make  homes  for  white  men,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, if  the  men  could  find  employment  until  they  could  get  fairly  settled  upon  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fires  f — A.  Non-owner- 
ship of  tiie  public  land  induces  depredations  of  every  kind.  I  have  lived  in  the  mount- 
tioa  and  on  the  open  plains,  and  there  is  hardly  a  township  in  the  State  where  I  have 
Qot  been,  so  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  State  wants  private 
ownecship  to  protect  the  timber.  It  is  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  by  tires,  and  cut. 
It  is  hard  to  state  which  is  the  worst.  Fire,  when  well  started,  does  a  good  business ; 
bot  the  cnttine  ia  constant  and  perpetual.  Men  travel  through  the  forest,  cutting  the 
finest  timber  they  can  find  for  the  most  paltry  purposes.  Private  ownership  would  not 
permit  that.    I  believe  it  should  be  sold  at  once.    I  believe  in  private  ownership. 


Te9Hmontf  of  B.  F,  EnoXf  San  FrandscOf  Cah 

R.  F.  Knox  tectified  at  San  Francisco,  October  11, 1879. 

I  have  been  considerably  engaged  in  mining  for  a  good  many  years  up  in  the  north- 
na  part  of  Napa  County.  The  only  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  about  the  land  in 
that  aeetioD  of  oonntry  is  concerning  what  is  denominated  third-class  lands,  or  lands 
that  are  covered  with  chaparral,  which  also  covere  the  mountains,  although  here  and 
there  yon  will  find  a  little  valley  in  which  there  is  something  growing ;  and  it  was  in 
isfereoee  to  this  chaparral  country  that  I  think  there  might  be  improvements  made 
in  the  manner  of  surveying  them,  so  that  some  of  the  lands  would  get  into  the  market 
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and  be  lued.  The  obapamil  grows  on  the  ooasfrnnige  of  mountains  and  into  the 
interior  throngh  the  whole  moantains.  The  Saint  Helena  Mountains  are  4,400  feet 
hiffh,  and  these  mountains  probably  range  from  1,500  feet  up  to  the  height  of  the 
Sunt  Helena  Mountains,  and  all  of  them  are  covered  with  chaparral  and  a  growth  of 
brush  not  amounting  to  timber.  There  are  portions  of  that  land  that  are  wanted  by 
the  people ;  and,  as  the  whole  is  not  worth  surveying,  what  I  was  ^ing  to  aoggest 
was  this :  that  there  can  be  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  surveying  that  Land  by 
having  the  government  make  the  survey  in  townships.  Then  anybody  that  wants 
that  land  can  go  to  the  county  surveyor  and  find  it  for  himself.  If  the  United  States 
sectionizes  the  land  it  has  to  be  found  by  the  county  surveyor,  because  the  st^ee  rot 
out  and  because  the  eovemmeut  only  divides  the  land  into  640-acre  tracts.  I  believe 
this  some  system  mi^t  be  equally  well  extended  to  all  classes  of  land.  The  govern- 
ment should  only  township  it,  and  let  the  sectionizing  and  subdivision  be  made  by 
the  county  surveyor.  In  this  kind  of  country  there  are  a  great  many  townships  that 
are  not  worth  surveying,  and  never  will  unless  some  such  system  as  this  is  adopted. 
I  think  there  is  considerable  of  that  land  that  would  be  good  fruit  and  vineyard  lands, 
but  it  is  not  in  demand  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  thatthiis  system  of  surveying  could 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  all  the  public  lands.  There  are  a  great  many  townships 
right  around  here  where  the  quicksilver  mines  have  been  surveyed;  but,  because  of 
the  hurry,  the  lands  were  not  surveyed.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  township  that  land 
as  it  does  open  lands.  No  surveyor  can  run  more  than  one-half  the  lines  a  day  that 
he  can  in  other  countries.  That  diflQoulty  may  be  overcome  by  triaogulation  to  aoon* 
siderable  extent. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  entering  mineial  claims, 
In  regard  1o  which  I  think  the  laws  should  be  a  little  changed.  It  now  requires  that 
the  advertising  shall  be  done  in  the  papers  nearest  the  mines.  In  the  first  place,  the 
advertising  amounts  to  very  little ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  newspapers  where  you 
are  obliged  to  insert  an  advertisement  will  charge  you  twice  or  three  times  as  much  for 
it  as  if  it  were  optional  to  advertise  in  that  paper,  and  I  think  the  newspapers  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  charge  commercial  rates,  unless  you  are  allowed  to  advertise  in  any 
paper  you  please,  so  that  there  will  be  competition.  I  think,  also,  tliafc  the  attorney  in 
fact  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  all  his  client's  business  after  the  application  has 
been  made  by  the  claimant.  The  whole  matter,  as  I  regiml  it.  should  rest  with  the 
district  land  office,  and  the  county  recorder  could  then  oe  maae  a  deputy  of  t-be  dis- 
trict land  office.  I  will  also  favor  the  trying  of  all  contests  in  the  district  land  office, 
and  will  suggest  that  the  district  land  office  should  have  a  seal.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  the  power  to  perpetuate  testimony  and  subpcsoa  witnesses. 

In  refisrence  to  homesteads,  they  are  very  popular  in  this  country,  and  it  is  very  pop- 
ular, too,  iu  some  people,  to  vote  away  other  people's  money  and  other  peoples  land, 
and  it  is  a  question  in  my  own  mind  whether  anybody  has  a  right  to  vote  away 
property  that  belongs  to  me  and  other  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  houMstead  is 
right.  I  think  there  are  ways  by  which  the  government  may  control  speoolation  in 
property  by  putting  a  hiffber  price  on  its  lands.  The  land  should  be  got  into  the  hands 
of  aetual  settlers  and  cultivatiou  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  bad  that  tftw  lands  ars 
allowed  to  be  bou<;ht  up  in  large  tracts.  Now,  if  the  government  should  put  a  hij^lier 
price  and  give  a  lilieral  time  for  payment  at  a  slight  interest,  I  think  it  wonld  step 
si)eculation  and  give  the  land  to  the  produoere.  I  would  do  away  with  homealeaos, 
but  I  would  not  abolish  pre-emptions.  I  think  it  would  he  but  just  to  allow  a  oos- 
pany,  by  its  officets,  to  enter  as  much  timber  land  as  an  individual  could  enter.  The 
mining  eorporations  must  have  wood,  espeeially  in  quicksilver  mining ;  if  they  eannot 
buy  the  land  from  the  government  they  will  steal  the  timber,  if  a  man  goes  to  enter 
a  piece  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend,  he  then  goes  in  and  makes  oatn  that  he  is 
doing  it  f6r  his  own  benefit.  The  law  in  this  respect  is  evaded  by  a  man  aweariof 
with  a  very  loose  conscience,  in  order  to  get  hold  of  land  that  he  would  not  be  entitlea 
to  under  the  law. 

Q.  What  system  of  disposing  of  the  timber  land  wonld  preserve  the  timber  and  be 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  country  f — A.  My  idea  is  embraced  in  the  general  re- 
mark I  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  sooner  these  lands  are  in  the  handa  of  any 
person  who  will  pay  taxes  on  them  the  sooner  the  timber  will  be  preserved.  The  only 
question  is,  not  to  get  these  lands  into  the  hands  of  large  speculators.  I  belieye  right 
tiiere  comes  in  the  question  of  how  you  shall  put  the  price,  so  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
speculate  in  the  timber  lands,  but  at  the  same  time  such  a  price  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  invest  in  the  timber  for  manufiusturing  purposed.  I  do  not  think  |S  per  aere  will 
be  too  much.  I  would  sell  the  laud  in  quantities  to  suit  purohasen.  I  would  not  sell 
it  for  $1.25  per  acre ;  it  will  be  gobbled  up  by  speculators  if  you  do. 

Q.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  irrigable  lands  t — X*  In  general  I  wonld  dinoaeol 
them  in  the  same  way.  I  would  have  graded  prices  for  the  different  olassea  of  land. 
I  would  not  sell  the  third-rate  land  for  as  mnen  as  the  ficst-rate  land*  I  would  grade 
the  land  by  the  government  surveyor  whea  he  surveyed  it»  and  seU  it  aooording  to  the 
grade  he  gave  it. 
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Q.  How  yntoia  yon  dUpose  of  it^  plUrttirage  Ittndsf— A.  For  tlie  ptotnr^ge  lands  I 

voold  rBDomttimid  the  aiiolie  diipdtol.  Allow  a  man  to  buy  as  much  as  he  wants,  after 
patting  fci<roplir  price  npoti  it.  The^  w6uld  be  dabger  that  they  would  take  up  all 
ths  watelj  I  do  not  know  jnM  how  to  ntevent  that,  for  sometimes  taking  ap  the 
water  tUMm  a  man  to  hoild  adjaoent  land. 

Q.  Would  yoQ  allow  prospectors  to  prosx>ect  on  the  placer  lands  T — A.  If  a  man  has 
s  right  to  enter  a  large  tract  of  land  np  in  the  mining  section  that  might  be  desira- 
ble; bat  in  tUa  coast  ranse  there  is  no  mining,  and  in  regulating  the  matter  by  gen- 
eral law  yon  moat  grade  them,  because  this  is  a  thing  which  the  ihiners  wonld  ^e  at 
oDoe,  and  of  which  they  would  be  exceedingly  Jealoas.  It  might  work  badly  in  the 
mining  section  of  the  country  to  allow  anybody  to  go  and  enter  640  acres  of  land  for 
gruing  purposes,  although  that  would  be  too  small  an  amount  for  that  purpose.  Why 
not  hare  a  system  by  wmoh  anybody  could  enter  and  buy  the  land,  and  buy  the  sur- 
face ri^ht  to  the  ground,  leaving  out  the  lodes  which  might  be  under  the  surface  t 
The  pnTileee  of  mining  could  then  be  sold  separately.  I  would  divide  the  two  rights. 
The  man  who  buys  the  land  for  grazing  purposes  ought  not  to  keep  out  a  man  who 
wants  to  dig  in  the  earth  for  what  is  in  the  land  and  is  more  valuable  a  thousand 
times. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  mining  f — A.  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence iu  regard  to  quicksilver  near  Knoxville.  The  Knox  and  Redding  mines  have  been 
fflOTB  sncoessfnl  than  any  other  mines  of  that  character.  It  is  a  fact  tnat  in  quicksilver 
deposits  th^re  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lode ;  there  are  seams,  found  generally  in  the  ser- 
pentine. They  sometimes  lie  down,  and  sometimes  stand  up.  The  Alamadan  deposits, 
90  far  as  I  have  observed  the  seams  that  have  been  worked  out,  have  been  between 
^  and  300  feet  lonj^  by  perhaps  150  feet  perpendicular  and  60  or  70  feet  wide,  being 
smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes  most  of  the 
quicksilver  deposits  are  in  that  shape.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  infiltration 
,that  has  made  it.  I  do  not  think  the  lode  law  applies  to  the  quicksilver.  I  would 
&aggest  that  the  laws  be  amended  in  regard  to  the  quicksilver  mines,  and  that  the  area 
ihouhl  be  vastly  enlar^d.  The  law  is  evaded  now,  to  some  extent,  in  this  way :  a 
large  number  of  men  join  and  thus  get  enough  land  to  make  a  mine ;  for  instancCi 
three  men  will  form  a  company  to  work  a  mine  as  a  whole.  I  think  it  a  more  desira- 
ble way  to  sell  the  quicksilver  tracts  in  40  acres,  as  in  placer  claims.  The  quicksilver 
district  is  very  large,  and  so  far  as  it  is  developed  at  present  will  commence  with  Lake 
Coon^  on  the  north  and  will  extend  into  Sonoma,  Napa,  Yomo,  and  Calnsa.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an^  in  Marion,  but  in  Sutter  there  are  valuable  mines,  and  in  Fresnal 
sad  San  Luis  Obispo  there  are  mines.  These  counties  produce  nearly  all  the  quiok- 
alver  in  the  State.  There  is  some  little  quicksilver  mining  in  £1  Dorado  Coupty.  At 
unseat  1  tiiink  the  production  is  about  400  flasks,  runnins  about  70^  pounds  to  the 
tiask.  If  thie  quicksilver  was  sold  for  60  cents,  so  that  all  tne  mines  could  be  running, 
I  think  there  might  be  75,000  flasks  taken  out  a  year.  It  is  so  low  now  that  a  great 
many  of  the  mines  have  shut  doWn  and  some  of  them  are  bankrupt ;  but  in  case  of 
fiilare  of  these  mines  quicksilver  would  go  up  very  rapidly.  The  supply  might  be  in- 
oeased  vevv  much  more  if  there  wad  any  demand  for  it.  The  price,  in  my  opinion^ 
dionld  not  be  less  than  |5  an  acre  for  the  quicksilver  lands.  I  do  not  believe  in  selling 
the  land  at  8I.5&  ])er  aero.  I  think  they  should  be  graded  before  they  are  sold.  Placer 
lands  should  be  sold  for  $5  per  acre;  if  it  is  not  worth  that  it  is  not  worth  anythius  as 
s  mind.  The  lowest  I  have  ever  known  quicksilver  to  be  was  this  summer ;  it  reached 
the  ^ce  of  33  cents ;  I  have  known  it  to  be  $1.55  per  pound.  You  will  generally  find 
the  qtfiekailwer  in  the  dirt.  There  is  no  apex  to  a  locie.  You  will  find  it  sometio&es 
whoi  there  Ib  a  wash. 

In  ad£UoD  to  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Knox  submitted  the  following  letter : 

San  Francisco,  October  11, 1879. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  addition  to  what  I  said  this  morning  on  the  land  question  and  surveyi 
&c,  would  add  that  of  the  survey  in  townships  I  would  have  township  plats  drawn 
m  at  pieaent,  except  that  the  sections  and  subdivisions  would  be  full  as  if  the  survey 
vas  perfectly  accurate  and  sell 640, 3SD,  160, 80,  or  40  acre  tracts.  The  county  surveyor 
woQid  give  the  earlier  locations  full  acres,  and  if  the  last  entries  were  an  acre  or  two 
over  or  dbort  the  improvements  in  the  surroundings  made  by  the  first  locators  wonld 
laofe  than  compensate  for  the  difference. 

To  nmde  the  quality  of  land  and  sell  at  a  price  reasonable  to  settlers,  and  vet  hi|^ 
eooa^  to  keep  speculators  from  gobbling  it,  is  the  happy  medium  to  be  reached,  fiy 
this  ^stem  some  land  would  quite  likely  be  graded  too  high,  and  to  correct  this  pos- 
»bility  I  would  after  land  had  been  in  market  five  years  remaining  unsold  reduce  the 
price— aay  20  to  25  per  cent.— after  ten  years  another  like  reduction,  and  after  fifteen 
and  after  twenty  years  until  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents. 

By  givinc  purchaseia  thne  to  pay  at  a  small  rate  of  interest  they  will  not  be  op- 
preiHMy  ana  qpecnlation  shut  out  and  government  get  twice  as  much  as  now. for  toe 
land,  and  everybody  get  a  piece  of  land  that  wants  it.    II  you  ana  the  author  of  the 
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homestead  law  heard  men  curse  the  ffoyemment  as  I  have  while  ihey  were  living  on 
the  land  government  gave  them  wiUioat  consideration,  I  think  yon  would  say  with 
me^  the  homestead  law  should  he  repealed.  The  freedom  with  which  some  people  vote 
away  other  people's  property  is  astonishloff  and  I  find  no  parallel  to  it  so  to  the  point 
as  the  story  of  the  "  unjust  steward/'  whicn  you  may  have  read— his  sagacity  was  eom- 
mended,  but  not  his  high-toned  honesty. 
Bespeotfally, 

B.  F.  KNOX. 
Hon.  Thomab  Donaldson. 


Tcaiimony  of  WUUam  J,  Lewis,  of  San  Frandsoo,  Col, 

William  J.  Lewis,  civil  engineer,  resident  in  San  Francisco,  testified  October  15, 
1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  since  June,  1849.  I  was  a  United  States  surveyor  for  some 
time,  and  have  had  considerable  connection  with  the  department  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  office  in  this  State,  and  I  made  some  surveys  before  the  land  office 
was  establisbed.    M^  first  surveys  were  made  in  1850. 

Qaestion.  What  disposition  should  the  government  make  of  the  timber  land  f — ^An- 
swer. I  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  general  law.  A  law  that  would 
apply  to  the  southern  portion  wonld  not  apply  to  the  middle  part  of  the  State.  To 
the  north  of  this  there  is  a  very  dense  timber  land.  When  you  go  farther  aomh  it  is 
much  more  limited.  I  think  south  of  this  I  would  sell  the  land  absolutely  in  tracts 
of,  say,  160  to  320  acres.  Take  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  for  instance :  a  great  deal 
of  redwood  there  has  been  cut  off,  and  all  persons  who  hold  tracts  of  160  acres  can 
cultivate  the  land,  because  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  ground  is  very  valuable  for  asri- 
cultural  purposes.  Right  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Santa  Croz  fountains,  and  oe- 
tween  San  Jos^  and  Vera  Cmz,  they  make  the  best  wine  in  California,  at  an  elevatioD 
of  from  1,400  to  1,700  feet ;  and  where  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  cleared  off  the 
land  is  very  good.    A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  now  under  cultivation. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  timber  upon  the  high  Sierras  f — A.  The  question  is,  is 
this  timber  at  present  accessible  to  market  or  likely  to  become  accessible. 

Q.  How  can  the  timber  be  best  preserved  and  utilized  by  the  people  t— A.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  safer  to  reduce  it  to  private  ownership,  or  have  government 
officers  take  charge  of  and  protect  it.  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  beat,  but  I 
think  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  done.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  preserved.  In  re- 
dncing  it  to  private  ownership  you  guard  against  this  destruction,  and  I  think  I  would 
sell  it  gradually,  but  not  too  much  at  once,  or  perhaps  limit  it  to  640  or  1,280  acres  to 
one  purchaser.  I  do  not  see  the  policy  of  reserving  alternate  sections.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  timber  should  be  taken  care  of,  because  if  you  allow  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  these  mountains  you  will  undoubtedly  change  the  climate  very  materiallT. 
A  great  deal  of  caro  onebt  to  be  taken  of  the  timber,  and  therefore  I  would  not  part 
with  it  loosely.  I  would  sell  it  as  the  requirements  of  the  country  demanded,  ana  do 
faster. 

Q.  You  know  what  we  call  irrigable  land.  What  disposition  would  you  make  of 
that  land  ?— A.  I  think  I  would  s^  it  absolutely,  and  not  in  very  limited  quantities. 

Q.  Why  is  that  necessary ;  why  not  allow  a  man  to  homestead  it  f — ^A.  If  men  home- 
stead it  they  might  be  able  to  combine  together  and  irrigate  the  land  afterwards.  It 
will  require,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  general  system  of  irrigation,  that  there  should  b^ 
a  large  amount  of  capital  invested ;  but  if  these  lands  are  homesteaded  and  the  water 
secured  or  held  by  the  government,  then  you  might  leave  open  these  lands  and  the 
settlers  could  unite  together  in  forming  companies  of  citizens.  That  would  be  better 
than  giving  any  corporation  of  men  a  large  monopoly  of  land,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  valuables  in  the  State.' 

Q.  You  recognize  the  pastnra^  lands.  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  themf 
— A.  I  think  I  would  sell  them  m  tracts  to  be  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  pastur- 
age, because  in  some  parts  of  the  State  two  sections  will  be  sufficient,  while  in  the 
southern  part,  where  the  grass  is  much  inferior,  probably  four  sections  might  have  to 
be  sold  together.  It  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  grass  entirely.  Let  the 
surveyor  report  upon  the  character  of  the  land  and  grass,  and  from  that  report  deter- 
mine whether  thev  should  be  sold  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities ;  but  hardly  leas  than 
two  sections  would  be  sufficient  under  any  circumstances.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  I  think  four  sections  would  hardly  be  sufficient. 

Q.  How  would  water  rights  be  managed  in  this  case  f — ^A.  I  have  not  g^ven  that 
subject  sufficient  consideration  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion,  iithoagh  I 
am  favorably  imnzeased  with  the  idea  that  the  government  should  hold  the  water 
and  make  small  VMte  on  the  water-courses  national  reserves.    I  know  that  parties 
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now  take  up  spriogs  and  can  thereby  control  many  more  acres  of  land  than  they  own. 
fheie  was  one  man  that  had  a  grant  that  really  covered  four  leagnes,  but  by  the  de- 
ciajoQ  of  the  commissioners  they  only  gave  him  two.  The  grant  was  described  as  two 
leftgoes  in  length  and  two  leagues  in  width,  and  the  Mexican  Government  gave  him  a 
tit£,  describiDg  it  as  two  leagues  in  length  and  two  leagues  in  width  and  oontainiug 
two  square  leagues.  The  Commissioner  confirmed  the  two  square  leaenes  and  no 
more.  I  spoke  to  the  owner  of  the  grant,  asking  him  to  appeal  from  that  decision ; 
bot  be  said,  I  have  the  springs  and  I  have  the  water;  I  do  not  want  the  other  land; 
1  would  not  pay  taxes  on  it. 

My  chief  object  in  coming  before  the  Commission  was  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
pabfic  surveys.  Now,  there  are  certain  prices  paid  per  mile  which  are  grossly  insuffi< 
eient  if  the  surveyor  should  do  his  duty,  and  be  is  now  prohibited  from  receiving  com- 
pensation from  the  settlers.  He  cannot  possibly  make  a  proper  survey  at  the  pnce  set 
down.  On  all  but  plains  land  the  price  is  $6  per  mile,  that  is,  where  it  if*  heavily  tim- 
bered and  moantainons.  You  go  among  the  mountains,  where  the  land  is  difficult  to 
eorvey;  you  come  down  to  that  price  of  $6,  and  even  at  |10  per  mile  on  heavily  tim- 
bered land  it  will  not  pay  if  the  work  has  been  done  properly.  The  price  ought  to  be 
rai^  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  the  surveys  would  not  be  desirable  at  that.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that^  there  are  extra  duties  imposed  upon  the  surveyors  that  are  not  re- 
quired by  law,  and  a  good  many  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  perform.  The  surveyor  is 
out  on  the  sronnd,  and  he  cannot  make  expenses  now.  There  is  not  a  single  deputy 
sonreyor  wno  has  made  anything  the  past  ten  years.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have 
not  made  an  average  salary  of  $100  per  month,  and  most  of  the  best  deputies  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  work.  In  that  way  the  old  citizens  are  completely  driven 
oot  and  wiU  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  surveys.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  what 
is  originally  required,  but  extra  duty  must  be  imposed  upon  them.  Among  other 
things  the  depnty  must  take  care  to  report  all  depredations  upon  the  timber  and  the 
names  of  depredators.  On  page  6  of  *^  Special  Instructions  to  United  States  Deputy 
Sorveyors,"  by  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  the  following  instructions  are  given: 
''Your  qieeial  attention  is  caUed  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  public  surveys  from 
Moth  to  north,  as  required  by  the  manual  of  surveying  instructions.  No  deviation 
will  be  allowed,  and  yon  are  hereby  notified  that  a  non-compliance  therewith  will 
caose  a  rejection  of  vour  work.  Depredations  on  timber  growing  on  public  lands  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  by  parties  in  violation  of  law,  and  Congress  having  provided  the 
necessary  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  future  unlawful  destruction  of  valuable  tim- 
ber on  public  lands,  in  obedience  to  direetious  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  you  are  instructed  to  rei)ort  any  depredations  of  the  kind  which 
may  come  to  your  knowledge,  from  personal  observation  or  derived  from  reliable 
sonrees.  The  information  should  state  particular  localities  where  trespass  is  being  or 
has  been  committed ;  the  names  of  parties  implicated,  and  the  extent  of  the  deprMa- 
tion  committed.  Each  depnty  executing  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  will 
be  required  to  return  with  his  field- notes  a  special  statement,  under  oath,  that  he  has 
correctly  reported  all  depredations  upon  timber  growing  upon  public  lands  which  have 
come  to  his  EQOwledge,  either  from  personal  obMrvation  or  from  reliable  sources,  and 
that  he  has  used  due  diligence  to  ascertain  the  names  and  present  residence  of  the 
parties  who  cat  or  procured  said  timber  to  be  cut  or  carted  away,  or  manufactured  the 
eune  into  lumber.  Any  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  result  in  with- 
boldiog  approval  of  the  work  and  of  the  account  of  the  deputy  therefor.  Deputy  sur- 
▼eyors  are  reqaired  to  give  these  special  instructions  their  careful  attention,  and  to 
execate  their  snrveys  in  strict  conformity  therewith,  and  they  are  reminded  that  by 
the  provisions  of  section  2399  of  the  Revised  Statutes  these  special  instructions  are 
made  a  pdot  of  their  respective  contracts.''    Now,  how  can  he  do  that  f 

Again,  on  page  4  of  ''  Special  Instructions  "  it  is  stated  that,  ''Desert  lauds  are  defined 
by  this  office  to  be  lands  which  will  not,  without  irrigation,  produce  any  agricultural 
crops,  and  which  may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  for  which  there  is  sufficient 
water  available.  In  classing  lands  under  these  various  heads,  the  deputy  will  state 
precisely  what  are  the  productions  of  the  soil,  both  natural  and  by  means  of  cultiva- 
^on.*'  And,  farther  on,  "If  the  land  produces  any  species  of  plant  naturally  during 
^tber  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  year,  the  fact  should  be  stated."  He  is  only  there 
part  of  the  year,  how  can  he  tell  that  f  These  instructions  go  on  to  say :  ''Deputies 
win  also  aeoertain  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  approximate  amount  of  rainfall,  and 
bow  distributed  daring  the  season  ;  the  usual  time  of  the  year  when  different  crops  are 
(danted  and  matared,  which  are  usually  raised  in  the  particular  locality*' ;  and  also, 
"Deputy  surveyors  are  prohibited  from  giving  information  to  any  person  regarding 
nrreys  made  l>y  them,  and  are  prohibited  from  charp^g  or  receiving  moneys  or  valn- 
^Ues  fnm  settders  or  others  for  work  included  in  their  contracts."  Tnat  is  to  say,  that 
when  we  establish  oomers  we  must  not  let  persons  know  that  the  corners  are  estab- 
^iihsd.  I  sapposed,  on  the  contrary,  that  deputy  surveyors  ought  to  ^ve  all  the  in- 
fonnatlon  poosible  in  regard  to  the  snrveys  and  the  comers  established  by  them. 
Then,  there  is  another  thuig:  when  we  establish  oomeis  we  have  marks  on  the  staket 
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which  indicate  precisely  vhat  the  section  or  quarter  section  is,  and  it  ia  very  impottant 
that  those  living  in  the  vicinity  should  know  where  those  comers  are.  If  a  man 
knows  where  his  comers  are,  he  is  interested  in  protecting  them.  If  there  are  fires, 
the  people  will  rush  oat  and  protect  these  comers. 

Q.  Qive  yonr  observation  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  stakes,  marks,  &c.>-A 
Many  of  those  surveys  were  made  twenty  vears  ago,  and  in  surveys  that  I  have  made 
nobody  knew  where  the  comers  were.  I  nad  to  start  north  of  Sacramento  City  and 
cut  my  way  south  two  miles,  and  then  could  only  make  my  survey  by  means  of  bear- 
ing-trees. The  bearing-trees  are  more  important  than  the  stakes.  Oak  stakes  decay 
in  six  or  seven  years,  redwood  stakes  will  remain  for  twenty  yeari.  Redwood  is 
almost  imperishable ;  it  has  been  known  to  last  in  the  mission  buildings  for  eighty 
years. 

Q.  What  would  yon  suggest  concerning  permanent  stakes  T— A.  Stakes  and  mounds 
are  now  used;  but  then  you  have  bearing-trees,  which  are  the  most  important  points. 
Where  you  come  to  the  plains,  where  mounds  are  erected — Mr.  Day,  I  think  it  wass 
testified  to  the  cattle  pawing  them  down.  He  would  go  on,  and  by  the  time  he  got  a 
few  miles  away  he  found  that  the  cattle  had  torn  away  those  mounds,  and  thus  they 
destroyed  the  marks  of  the  survey.  As  fast  as  he  could  put  the  mounds  up  the  cattle 
destroyed  them.  It  ought  to  be  done  entirely  dififerently,  and  the  government  onght 
to  pay  for  it.    This  letting  it  out  by  contract  is  pernicious.    It  can't  be  done  in  a 

? roper  way,  because  the  more  miles  a  contractor  runs  over  the  more  pay  he  gets, 
'here  should  be  a  corps  of  surveyors  selected  in  regard  to  qualifications,  and  not  iodu- 
enced  by  politics  at  all.  But  as  long  as  we  have  a  contract  system,  whether  we  raise 
the  price  or  not,  the  work  will  not  be  faithfully  done.  There  is  no  question  aboak 
that.  When  good  prices  were  paid  twenty  years  ago  it  did  not  result  in  good  work 
being  done.  I  got  a  survey  more  than  twenty  years  ago  for  a  grant,  and  I  had  to  con- 
nect with  the  government  lines.  I  found  the  lines,  and  they  had  run  the  sovemment 
lines  until  they  were  within  six  miles  of  the  United  States  meridian.  The  surveyor 
had  then  reported  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  the  connection,  but  there  was  no 
obstacle  in  the  way.  I  could  go  easily  the  whole  six  miles,  and  I  connected  with  the 
United  States  meridian,  but  that  township  was  thrown  out;  yet  the  surveyor  ^t  his 
pay  for  it.  This  survey  was  one  mile  out  of  the  way.  In  going  thirty  miles  m  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  they  had  got  absolutely  one  mile  out  of  the  way.  Up  in  Tahama 
County  I  made  a  survey  of  a  Spanish  grant,  and  I  tried  to  connect  it,  but  there  was  an 
error  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mue  in  one  of  the  townships  surveyed.  The  line 
run  through  the  timber  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  there  was  not  a  word  about 
timber  in  the  fie)4-notee.  There  was  not  a  bearing  tree  in  the  whole  line.  This  was 
in  former  times,  but  your  testimony  will  show  that  there  was  township  after  township 
where  they  rei^y  surveyed  a  little  only  and  reported  notes  for  the  whole  township. 
There  was  fraud  after  fraud,  and  you  will  find  the  evidence  in  Washington. 

Unless  you  ffo  into  the  country  and  see  it,  how  do  you  know  that  they  have  been 
surveyed  at  all  f  If  the  deputy  surveyors  do  not  inform  anybody  where  the  stakes 
are  or  anything  about  it,  some  one  would  come  and  si^  you  hadn^t  made  the  survey  at 
all  because  they  hadn't  seen  the  evidence  of  it.  That  is  very  natural,  and  yet  we  are 
prohibited  from  letting  him  know  anything  about  it. 

I  think  the  remedy  K>r  this  is  to  have  a  corps  of  regular  salaried  surveyors ;  and  it 
^ill  never  be  done  otherwise  than  by  having  a  system  of  salaries.  Let  permanent 
monuments  be  placed ;  and  in  regard  to  the  character  of  survey,  instead  of  reatricting 
them  to  one  particular  mode,  let  them  do  it  by  triangulation  or  any  other  way  that  is 
the  best,  and  let  that  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor,  who  should  be  a  com- 
petent man,  and  who  should  understand  bis  business;  and  let  his  superiors  be  men  of 
superior  qualifications.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  insisted  upon ;  and,  above  all,  you  cau't 
have  your  work  done  right  at  the  present  prices. 

I  desire  to  add  Just  one  more  word,  and  that  is,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Bedding's  state- 
ments concerning  debris,  and  I  fully  concur  in  them. 


Testimony  of  Jerome  Madden,  agent  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  SacramentOf  Cah 

Jerome  Madden,  land  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  testified  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  10, 1879,  as  follows : 

Question.  Do  you  recognize  the  classification  of  the  land  I. have  mentioned  f  If  so, 
what  system  of  disposition  would  be  the  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
actual  settlers  f — Ajiswer.  The  arable  lands  are  all  right.    The  present  system  of  dia- 

Sosing  of  them  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct  one,  except  that  there  are  some  minor 
isad  vantages  in  the  way  of  delay  in  the  land  office.    I  believe  the  general  system  of 
the  United  States  is  adapted  to  the  disposition  of  its  lands,  and  is  a  very  good  o&f. 
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aaui  horn  this  delay  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think  it  shonld  be  kept  np. 
neie  is  one  farther  exception  to  this :  I  have  lived  in  this  country  a  long  time — ^thirty 
yesn—and  I  have  had  a  ffieat  deal  of  enerience  in  land  matters,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  hnman  nature  that  a  man  will  take  a  false  oath  quicker  about 
A  piece  of  land  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  Some  men,  who  are  sood  men  and  good 
eitisens,  won't  hesitate  to  take  a  false  oath  about  a  piece  of  land  when  it  adjoins  their 
bna.    It  must  be  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

Q.  If  the  government  should  classify  the  lands  would  that  avoid  the  difficulties  f — 
1.  Not  alto^eUier.  That  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing'  to  do.  The  government 
ihooid  classify  theee  lands  as  individuals  do;  but  I  had  reference  more  particularly 
to  the  application  of  a  man.  I  think  that  ou|rht  to  be  inc^uired  into;  whether  it  is 
honafide  or  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  wa^  of  a  man's  ob- 
tsining  title  to  the  land.  No  honest  man  has  anything  to  fear.  I  would  inquire  into 
his  puipQse  in  gettlnx  the  land,  but  I  think  the  classification  would  be  a  most  excel- 
lent thing,  and  I  think  it  would  help  the  government  to  sell  the  lauds.  I  think  the 
government  could  charge  a  better  price  for  the  good  land,  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  land  it  should  charge  a  less  price,  so  it  would  end  in  the  same  thing.  I  think  after 
s  men  gets  a  patent  for  his  land  he  should  have  it  clear,  out  and  out,  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  center  of  the  earth,  with  everything  that  it  contains.  This  is  the  result  of 
observation  and  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  I  am  confident  this  is  the  best  method. 
He  either  is  or  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  land,  and  I  would  give  him  a  clear  title  to  it  or 
looe  at  alL 

Q.  How  would  yon  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  timber  lands  T — A.  The  timber  lands 
ahoald  be  talked  about  a  great  deal.  After  thirty  years'  residence  in  California,  after 
hsviog  heard  a  great  deal  about  timber  countries,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  read  of 
such  deplorable  waste.  Such  a  deplorable,  foolish,  profitless  waste  of  timber  as  there 
bas  been  in  California  has  never  before  been  known  in  the  world.  Every  person  has 
bad  an  opportonity  to  get  in  and  slash  down  timber  right  and  left.  There  does  not 
Msm  to  have  been  any  care  taken  of  it  by  the  government  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
bsTs  looked  on  with  apathy.  Every  person  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  come  in  and  cut 
down,  for  a  whim,  the  finest  sugar* pine  that  can  be  found  in  the  mountains.  I  have 
leen  them  do  it  to  try  an  ax  or  to  get  out  4  feet  of  a  butt.  I  have  seen  them  cnt 
doim  a  magaifieent  tree,  300  feet  high,  and  leave  it  to  waste  there  and  dry  and  rot 
to  feed  the  forast  fires.  If  you  remonstrate  with  them  about  it,  in  some  instances  it 
vill  be  as  mach  as  your  life  is  worth.  Miners  and  other  persons  have  cnt  it  down  fo; 
porposBS  they  thought  it  was  needed  for,  when  it  was  not  needed  at  all.  Men  come 
in  and  strip  off  the  bark  and  leave  the  tree  to  die ;  men  come  in  and  tap  the  trees  for  the 
turpentine,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  tappings  the  trees  are  fit  for  nothing.  They  do  it 
for  a  MBall  eompensation,  at  a  terrible  loss  to  the  government,  and  there  has  been  a 
depknable,  not  to  say  a  criminal,  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  this  State 
in  tbis  natter. 

Senetimea,  when  reflecting  on  this,  I  have  thought  of  the  stripping  of  the  country 
tbo  wateiabad  of  which  flows  into  the  Me4iterranean  Sea — ^the  oarbarous  States  of 
Xoroceo,  Algaria,  Tunis,  aad  Tripoli,  and  along  there,  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude  as 
California— 3  remember  reading  of  old  times,  in  the  histories  of  the  Carthagenians 
and  Romans,  that  these  places  were  covered  with  timber,  and  supported  a  very  large 
population,  five  times  more  than  at  present,  and  this  alteration  was  in  consequence  of 
iod  resolted  ttoia  the  destruction  of  the  timber.  They  destroyed  it,  so  that  now  it  is 
a  bsrren  waste,  supporting  only  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  persons  that  it  formerly  did, 
and  tbey  only  And  a  scanty  living  where  formerly  five  times  their  number  could  get  a 
liTlng. 

I  was  thinking  that  California,  a  most  excellent  country,  with  its  gold  and  silver 
and  qaicksilver,  wheat,  wine,  oils,  fruits,  and  grapes  of  every  description,  I  think  it 
it  worth  saving ;  that  all  of  us  here  will  pass  away  in  a  very  short  time,  but  our  chil- 
dren will  live  after  us,  and  if  things  |p;o  on  as  they  are  at  present  we  will  have  the  same 
condition  of  aflfairs  as  those  persons  of  whom  I  spoke  have  at  the  present  time.  Instead 
<*f  having  trees  which  will  protect  the  moisture  and  retain  it  they  will  have  a  dry, 
sterile  country,  which,  instead  of  being  a  large  and  prosperous  State,  will  be  but  an 
oaiaiificant  one.  I  would  get  men  to  preserve  this  timber ;  I  think  it  is  worth  it,  and  I 
tbhik  that  the  getting  of  foresters  or  protectors  for  it  is  one  of  the  factors  in  its  preser- 
vation. It  is  uae,  apparently,  that  the  timber  costs  but  little  at  this  present  time ; 
but  the  hiring  of  men  to  protect  it  is  money  well  spent  in  a  small  way  to  save  a  large 
amonnt.  Even  if  it  costs  a  large  amount  I  would  consider  that  the  expenditure  of 
tbe  moaey  wonld  be  the  gr^test  economy  in  the  end.  I  would  have  this  timber  all 
^orveyed,  so  that  a  person  who  wanted  the  timber  land  could  have  it  in  reasonable 
qosntities  for  legitimate  purposes.  I  would  try  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  the  people 
vbo  reside  hece.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving  every  person  a  piece  of  timber  land 
to  get  wood  and  timber,  within  reasonable  bounds,  fmr  lesitimate  uses ;  and  I  would 
F^cat  anythins  like  waste  or  destruction.  I  would  mi^e  laws  very  stringent  if  I 
mid,  sad  1  wofud  make  it  obligatory  npon  persons  who  destroy  timber  to  replace  it 
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in  some  way.  Over  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  they  have  a  western  slope  abont  65  miles— 
that  is  to  sajTy.the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are  practically  450  miles  long,  and  at  tbe 
basCi  beginning  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet,  across  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
it  wonld  be  70  miles  wide  to  the  other  side,  where  it  goes  into  the  other  basin.  Th« 
largest  portion  of  the  timber  is  there.  I  would  see  that  the  young  trees  are  pro- 
tected and  that  others  are  planted.  I  think  in  that  way  yon  will  keep  a  prosperoiu 
State.  I  think  that  timber  land  should  be  held  by  private  persons  imless  they  an 
properly  protected  by  the  government.  That  would  be  the  best  way  to  protect  them. 
If  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  lumber  business  I  think  I  ought  to  have  enough  timber  land, 
so  that  it  would  be  an  object  to  expend  necessary  capital.  One  hundred  and  hixxj 
acres  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  would  be  no  use ;  it  wonld  depend,  however, 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  timber. 

Q.  Why  is  the*expense  necessary  for  timber  enterprises  so  great  f — A.  In  the  fiist  place 
labor  here  is  very  high,  and  in  the  next  place  machinery  costs  a  great  deal;  then  there 
is  the  investment  in  the  timber  land,  and,  taken  with  the  teams  and  everything  else 
which  will  be  necessaiy  for  the  proper  outfit,  it  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  siuu, 
and  no  poor  man  can  go  into  it.  In  the  Eastern  States  a  man  puts  up  a  saw-mill,  where 
labor  is  cheap,  and  where  you  can  have  plenty  of  coal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  quite 
cheaply ;  but  you  cannot  put  up  a  saw-mill  at  an  insignificant  expense  out  here.  In 
the  £ast  the  timber  lands,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  are  accessible.  You  do  not  have 
to  go  into  the  mountains  for  them.  Here  you  have  timber  lands  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  you  have  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  out  the  timber.  In  the 
East,  in  Canada  and  New  York  State,  they  cut  it  in  the  winter  time  and  float  it  down 
the  streams,  but  you  cannot  do  that  here.  The  profits  derived  from  cutting  and  man- 
ufactnring  the  timber  upon  320  acres  of  land  wonld  not  generally  be  of  any  use ;  it  woold 
depend,  however,  upon  the  character  of  the  timber  and  the  character  of  the  countrj. 
The  timber  on  the  high  mountains  must  be  cut  down,  and  it  requires  a  vast  expense  to 
do  it.  Timber  is  sometimes  floated  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  flumes.  The  quantity  of  tim- 
ber land  which  will  be  necessary  for  a  mill  would  difler  in  diflerent  localities.  In  ooe 
place  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  land,  while  in  another  place  a 
small  quantity  of  land  would  be  sufficient.  No  man  will  ^o  in  and  locate  a  saw-mill  on 
640  acres  of  land  if  the  timber  is  standing  thin ;  but  if  it  is  standing  thick  he  might  be 
induced  to  do  it.  This  question  of  topo^^phy  controls  him  to  some  extent.  I  wonld 
survey  the  timber  tracts  on  the  mountains  with  regard  to  the  topography ;  that  is,  to 
^e  quantity  of  timber  to  the  acre.  I  would  have  a  sort  of  elastic  system.  Around  a 
mining  camp  the  trees  are  all  out  down ;  there  is  no  regard  for  them ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  protection.  People  in  California  have  got  an  idea  that  there  is  no  owner- 
ship to  the  timber  lands,  and  when  a  man  takes  up  a  mine  he  takee  the  finest  timber 
upon  it,  without  any  return  at  all,  and  keeps  what  we  call  a  shot-ffun  possession  of  it. 
If  a  man  goes  to  Jump  his  claim  he  will  run  him  off;  so  that  I  think  as  soon  as  a  min- 
ing camp  is  located  the  best  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do  would  be  to  sell  the  tim- 
ber immediately,  because  if  this  is  not  done  it  will  be  taken  any  way.  There  is  some 
destruction  of  timber  by  goats  and  sheep^  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Angora  goate 
.n  the  foot-hills,  and  they  destroy  the  young  trees  that  are  coming  up.  I  am  not  very 
much  acquainted  with  this,  personally,  but  I  am  told  so. 

Q.  Would  any  protection  for  the  timber  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  iA  the  courts  !— 
A.  As  it  is  at  present,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  be  an  impossibility  to  convict 
a  man  in  Caliiomia  of  anv  crime  in  connection  with  cutting  the  timber.  It  will  be 
best  to  have  convenient  facilities  for  purchasing.  If  you  goto  interfere,  they  say: 
this  land  does  not  belong  to  you ;  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  if  yon  inform  on 
me,  and  take  me  before  the  United  States  commissioner,  there  will  be  nothing  done  in 
the  matter. 

The  more  you  create  ownership  interests  in  timber,  the  more  you  create  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  protecting  it.  Until  you  create  a  sentiment,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  affect 
the  amonnt  of  depredation  upon  the  timber.  I  know  regions  where  there  wa«  beauti- 
ful nut-pine,  and  now  there  is  not  a  tree  there.  The  reduction  of  the  timber  lands 
into  private  ownership  would  be  the  readiest  method  of  producing  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  protecting  the  timber. 

I  think  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California  should  encourage  the  replac- 
ing of  these  forests.  Every  man  will  protect  his  own  interests,  and  he  will  be  very 
careful,  for  instance,  that  I  should  not  cut  down  his  trees  without  paying  him  for  them. 
If  a  man  has  an  interest  in  the  soil,  he  will  see  that  pine  trees  are  growing  there,  and 
he  will  protect  them'.  I  do  not  think  that  the  owner  will  cut  the  timber,  and  even  if 
he  did  destroy  it,  he  would  be  doing  it  by  right  and  not  in  violation  of  law.  If  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  it  wonld  brin^  in  a  revenue  to  the  government  or  the  State, 
and  it  would  stop  the  lawless  destmotion  of  timber  by  non-owners. 

Q.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  irrigable  land  f— A.  There  are,  in  California,  vast 
tracts  of  land  that  are  not  arable.  Some  lie  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Slate, 
in  the  Klamath  Basin,  and  some  lie  about  Honey  Lake,  and  in  that  Califomia  district^ 
and  some  lie  in  the  central  valley  of  Califomia  south  of  Stockton,  and  away  on  down 
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to  die  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valleys.  Some  also  are  in  the  Mojave  Desert  and  in  the 
Coiondo  Desert.  I  think  there  is  ample  means  of  irrigating  all  this  land  under  a  wise 
and  jodiciocis  system  of  irrigation. 

I  <^ed  attention  awhile  ago  to  the  question  of  the  watershed  of  the  Sierra  NevadaSy 
^d  also  to  the  fact  that  the  watershed  slopes  for  some  sixty-five  miles  to  the  west, 
taking  almost  all  the  moisture  that  comes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  think  that  the 
▼ater  sod  land  should  eo  together  if  possible.  I  think  that  every  man,  if  he  coald, 
should  have  his  own  ditcn  for  irrigation ;  but  as  that  seems  to  be  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable in  a  great  many  instances,  I  think  that  the  federal  government  in  conjunction 
vtth  the  State,  or  the  State  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  government,  should  devise, 
under  scientific  management,  a  system  that  would  answer  the  wants  of  the  present 
population ;  and  that  system  of  irrigation,  by  a  series  of  reservoirs  in  the  mountains 
and  that  sort  of  thinp  which  can  be  easily  done,  should  be  taken  so  nfuch  care  of  at 
the  commencement  that  the  future  interests  of  population  as  it  increased  would  only 
itqDire  the  enlargement  of  this  commencement.  Then  I  think  that  anybody  who 
▼aoted  a  certain  tract  of  laud  should  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  inalienable  right 
to  his  proportion  of  water.  I  think  that  a  stringent  law  should  be  passed  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  and  administration  of  this  thing,  >nd  that  there  should  be  no  chance 
lor  discrimination  or  anything  ol  that  kind.  Everybody  should  have  a  free,  equal, 
aod  jost  chance.  I  think  that  the  State  (or  the  United  States)  should  fix  the  tariff  on 
the  water ;  but  if  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Califomia  did  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thbc  of  that  kind,  or  will  not  do  it  (though  if  they  can  encourage  it  it  will  be  a  most 
excellent  thing),  then,  if  neither  of  them  will  do  it,  I  think  that  the  aid  of  private 
enterprise  should  be  called  in,  and  the  person  investing  his  money  in  irrigation  works 
^nld  be  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  person  should  be  appointed  by 
the  State,  with  assistants  to  be  appointed  by  him,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  dis- 
tiibotioQ  of  the  water,  and  the  management  and  distribution  of  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  irrigation  work ;  so  that  in  seasons  of  drought 
and  short  supplies  of  water  the  owner  might  get  rid  of  the  arduous  task  of  discrim- 
inating between  individuals. 

In  regard  to  the  farmers,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  associations  of  capital 
ud  laMr,  &c.  I  notice  that  because  it  was  done  in  the  mines  in  the  early  days  it  is 
now  said  that  it  eould  be  done  also  by  combinations  of  agriculturists.  I  think  the 
pecMm  advancing  that  proposition  is  mistaken.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  there  is 
iboot  30,000  sqasie  miles  of  level  land,  and  there  are  450  miles  of  water-shed  by  60 
miles  wide,  and  there  is  certainly  enouffh  water  in  that  space  to  irrigate  to  the  hiUs 
cut  of  the  Sacramento  Biver.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  streams  of  the  ooast 
range  will  irrigate  the  western  side.  I  think  if  a  eertain  tract  of  country  which  would 
be  controlled  by  a  certain  stream  should  be  laid  off  into  a  class  by  the  government  as 
''irrigable  lana,"  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  government  or  the  State  to  take 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  water  and  pass  stringent  laws  for  the  administration 
and  distribution  of  it.  It  would  be  a  policy  that  would  work  well.  In  tha^t  case  I 
think  a  smaller  amount  of  land  would  do  for  a  homestead  than  is  given  under  the 
pieeent  system. 

As  location  ia  ptracticed  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  me  in  a  measure 
inoperative.  I  will  illustrate  it  in  this  way :  If  my  farm  is  on  a  stream  and  I  make  an 
appropriation  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  this  farm,  and  another  gentle- 
man wishes  to  locate  a  larger  tract  above  me  and  wishes  to  take  out  all  the  water  in 
the  stream,  he  thus  utilizing  all  the  water  of  the  stream,  I,  who  made  my  location  in  a 
^  place,  by  my  obstinacy  and  selfishness  spoil  all  the  effect  of  this  latter  location, 
and  because  I  won't  yield  the  water  the  whole  thing  goes  to  waste ;  whereas  if  it  was 
takes  out  on  a  proper  place  all  the  land  on  the  river  could  be  utilized ;  and  so  I  think 
Uiat  the  farmers  or  association  of  farmers  cannot  do  this  thing.  There  will  be  cou- 
le&tion  HI  the  time  and  personal  difficulties.  There  are  large  valleys  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Honn^ns  that  are  not  now  fit  for  anything  at  all,  where,  by  appropriate  en- 
gipeering,  there  could  be  water  enough  stored  in  one  year  to  irrigate  the  whole  dis- 
trict. And  it  will  have  this  fnrther  effect,  too,  upon  the  floods  And  dry  years  in  Cali- 
teia:  In  the  years  of  floods  all  these  men  who  have  swamp  land  are  flooded  out;  in 
^hjt  dry  jean  persons  who  own  the  uplands  are  starved  out.  Now,  by  making  a  system 
'f  refierroirs,  where  these  waters  could  be  collected  and  stopped,  it  would  prevent  dis- 
aetroos  floods  upon  the  swamp  landn,  giving  the  dry  land  sufficient  water  at  all  times. 
This  thing  could  commence  now,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
upon  that  character  of  land,  and  as  time  advances  and  population  increases  hero  these 
things  ooold  be  enlarged.  It  would  take  probably  fifty  years,  may  be  a  hundred  years, 
to  complete  t^m.  This  is  done  in  Spain,  and  the  production  has  increased  twenty- 
fold. 

<)•  Will  any  difficulties  be  encountered  by  reason  of  vested  riehts  in  the  spots  where 
jhewater  should  be  stored t— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  vested  nghts.  The  water  has 
been  oionopolized,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  water  is  the  basis  of  the  wealth  o| 
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California.    The  water  is  all  being  taken  up ;  irrigatioD  works,  as  a  general  thing,  sre 
not  very  prodactive  to  the  individual  who  invests  in  them. 

Professor  Davidson  estimated  some  years  ago  that  it  would  cost  five  or  ten  doUan 
per  acre  to  irrigate  the  Tulare  Valley.  1  thiiSsi  I  heard  Mr.  EEa^gin  say  that  it  costs 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  bring  in  the  water  in  his  locality.  I  think  he  bas 
redeemed  something  like  300,000  acres.  Then  there  is,  in  addition  to  that,  the  cost 
of  the  land.  It  costs  about  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  canals  and  dietribntiDg 
ditches. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  called  the  **  desM't  land  act/'  which 
was  intended  to  reclaim  some  of  this  desert  land ;  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  worded 
it  seems  it  is  inoperative.  I  think  it  could,  measurably,  have  accomplished  the  pur 
pose  intended  under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
administered  tt  does  not  amount  to  anything  at  all.  In  those  places  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  on  which  there  is  no  water,  under  this  act  you  have  a  ri^^ht  to  take  np 
640  acres  of  land— in  Tulare  Valley,  say.  The  land  is  good  enough  if  ^on  can  get 
water  there.  There  are  two  methods  of  getting  the  water :  one  by  bringing  it  from 
the  mountains,  the  other  by  sinking  artesian  wells.  You  are  called  upon  to  pay'^ 
cents  per  acre  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  file  on  the  land.  Then  ^ou  have  got  to  go 
off  twenty* five  miles  to  have  the  water  brought  on  the  land.  Then,  poasibly,  you  hare 
to  buy  out  the  water  rights  of  those  who  have  appropriated  the  water,  and  go  to  tbe 
expense  of  building  ditches,  dsc.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  evaporation  of 
the  canals,  you  have  got  to  have  a  pretty  large  head  of  water  before  you  can  use  any 
of  it  on  your  B40  acres.  Thus  you  get  640  acres  that  cost  something  like  eight  or  ten 
or  twenty  dollars,  or  perhaps  fifty  dollars,  more  than  the  land  is  worth.  Sot  it  doeg 
not  end  there :  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  iostructions  to  reg- 
isters and  receivers  says  if  I  pay  25  cents  that  the  rights  I  have  acquired  in  the  land 
are  not  assignable ;  therefore  there  can  never  be  any  association  of  capital. 

The  Land  Office  in  Washington  thus  goes  to  work  and  throws  an  imj^edtment  in 
your  way  by  saying  it  is  not  desert  land  at  all,  and  yon  shall  not  have  it  until  yon 
have  proved  it  to  be  such.  You  have  to  get  two  men  to  go  to  the  register  and  leceiv^tf 
and  swear  that  it  is  desert  land  and  that  you  cannot  raise  crops  on  it  without  irriga- 
tion. Then  the  register  and  receiver  may  have  some  objections,  and  yon  do  not  get 
your  title.  Then  the  government  may  come  along  and  say  it  is  not  desert  land^  sod 
yon  will  have  a  contest ;  and,  finally,  another  man  may  come  in  and  take  the  Usd 
under  the  homestead  or  preemption  act.  You  say  to  the  government,  take  back  the 
land  and  give  me  my  money.  The  government  officers  say,  *'  You  have  paid  in  ysor 
money,  and  you  cannot  have  it  back."  Generally  the  faotr  that  the  land  is  iriinted 
should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  desert  land  and  reqaires  irrigation.  I  believe 
that  the  r^Uy  irrigable  land  should  be  sold  in  tracts  of  40,  80,  or  160  acrea,  at  soch  a 
mice  as  might  be  deemed  best,  and  I  think  the  certainty  of  water  should  go  with  th« 
land,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  that  is  sold. 

If  the  government  should  go  into  the  irrigation  bufiiness  itself,  it  would  be  bettsr. 
I  think  the  State  or  federal  government  should  have  control  of  the  water.  If  it  goe« 
into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  I  think  the  government  should  still  retain  con- 
trol of  it,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unjust  distribution  of  the  water.  If  the  goveisment 
does  not  take  control  of  it,  it  may  be  well  to  sell  it  in  such  tracts  as  persons  might 
desire,  compelling  them,  after  the  water  was  taken  out,  to  sell  the  land  to  psrtie» 
desiring  to  purchase.  If  the  government  could  not  do  it,  then  it  would  be  a  better 
way  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  allowing  them  to  reclaim  it,  end 
then  compel  the  companies  or  individuals  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities  to  satisfy  set- 
tler&;  but  I  think  there  should  also  be  stringent  laws  about  keeping  the  control  and 
distribution  of  the  water  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  I  think  the  water  ought  to 
inhere  in  the  land.  I  should  want  it  so  fixed  that  there  could  be  no  injustice  done  in 
the  matter  of  water. 

Q.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  making  it  a  subject  for  internal 
improvement,  and  it  not  beiug  the  genius  of  this  country  to  favor  such  a  system,  aud 
the  State  not  caring  to  enter  into  auy  such  enterprise,  and  it  being  desirable  upou  the 

Eart  of  the  government  that  the  country  should  be  £ettled  up  auiT  oconpie<l  and  thei« 
mds  sold,  by  what  system  would  you  induce  capitalists  to  invest  $150,000  to  put  lu 
dams  and  take  out  the  water,  so  that  the  greatest  good  should  be  done,  and  they  feel 
safe  in  their  investment  f — A.  I  wonld  allow  the  people  to  go  and  select  these  land^ 
and  take  them  at  private  entry,  and  give  them  a  full  and  square  title  at  once.  Tbert* 
are  lands  in  the  Tulare  Valley  that  have  been  surveyed  for  twenty  years,  and  antstii* 
unoccupied.  You  can  go  forty  miles  and  not  see  an  inhabitant.  No  one  wants  to  go  iu 
and  reclaim  that,  and  it  is  absolutely  useless  as  it  is.  I  would  make  it  worth  while  fur 
capitalists  to  take  hold  of  that  land  aud  reclaim  the  remaining  portion  of  it.  Vet  in 
doing  that  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  land  to 
actual  settlers  after  the  water  hsul  been  taken  out  of  the  rivers  and  put  upon  it.  Tbe«e 
lands  are  like  squares  on  a  checker-board ;  no  man  wishes  to  go  in  and  reclaim  any  laud 
in  that  condition ;  it  wonld  not  be  worth  his  while,  for  in  reclaiming  his  own  land  h« 
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would  be  reclaimiDg  the  land  of  other  people.    I  shoold  so  fix  it  that  he  could  get  all 

his  land  together.  There  is  so  danger  of  this  land  remaining  in  large  tracts  in  the 
htD6s  of  cc^porations  or  associations.  The  corporations  woald  n  ntt  their  greatest  profit 
in  diriding  the  lands  up  and  selUog  them.  With  water  on  these  lands  and  the  lands 
mide  Irrigable,  the  value  would  be  raised  so  high  and  the  taxation  would  be  so  exoes- 
fii^e  that  they  could  not  afford  to  hold  them ;  and,  in  the  nest  place,  if  a  man  had 
money  enough  to  hold  them  for  any  length  of  time,  after  he  was  gone  the  land  would 
be  sabdivided.  If  persons  went  into  this  business,  they  would  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money,  and  that  money  could  best  be  made  by  selling  the  land.  A  man  can 
profitably  work  by  his  own  labor  but  ten  acres  of  land,  if  it  is  not  in  grain.  If  it  was 
m  anything  else,  say  in  fruit,  he  could  not  work  10  acres.  No  individual  could  work 
160  acres. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  pasturage  lands  f — ^A.  I  concur  tully  with  the 
testimooy  of  >ir.  Boggs.  1  think  tbe  pasturage  lands  should  be  surveyed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  water. 

In  the  State  of  California,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  iigustice  done  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  by  holding  the  water  separate  from  the  land.  Here  is  a  spring,  or  a  swamp, 
or  a  Txm.  1  go  into  the  land  office  and  buy  that,  by  filing  a  declaratory  statement, 
taking  op  a  homestead.  I  take  it  up  and  fence  it.  Now,  here  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  near  it  that  are  rendered  valueless,  because  I  have  the  only  40  acres  in  the  vicinity 
that  contains  the  water,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  the  control  and  benefit  of 
all  that  for  nothing,  and  without  paying  any  taxes.  I  would  fix  it  so  that  this  land 
should  be  surveyed  with  reference  to  the  water.  I  would  give  a  man  enough  tio  make 
a  living  on,  and  would  make  that  water  wholly  free  to  all  within  reasonable  limits. 
I  TToold  not  let  him  be  destroyed  if  he  had  only  water  enough  for  100  head  of  stock. 
I  TTonld  let  him  keep  all  that  water,  but  if  he  had  water  more  than  enough  for  a  hun- 
dred bead,  I  would  make  him  divide  with  others  who  needed  it.  The  only  true  way  of 
disposing  of  these  lands  is  to  divide  up  the  water  proportionately  to  the  land.  There 
are  many  places  where  there  are  valuable  lands,  and  I  have  known  persons  who  would 
take  up  the  lands  along  the  streams,  and  when  I  or  any  other  man  came  along  to  take 
op  part  of  that  land,  I  could  not  do  so,  because  it  is  all  practically  taken  up  by  the 
naD  who  controls  the  water.  I  would  compel  him  to  put  lanes  through  his  landSi  so 
that  other  peraons  could  use  that  water  within  reasonable  limits.  If  there  are  anv 
saleable  mines  upon  that  land,  I  would  give  persons  the  right  to  prospect  and  work 
them.  And  I  would  reserve,  in  selling  the  land,  all  the  subterranean  rights.  Each 
paetnnge  farm  should  have  a  little  tract  of  irrigable  land  upon  it,  on  which  a  man 
ccold  locate  his  home  and  raise  a  small  amount  of  grain,  to  protect  him  against  dry 
fieasoDs.  If  it  were  possible  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  pasturage  communities 
aboQt  tbe  water  courses,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  schools,  churches,  &c., 
and  form  intelligent  communities.  The  foot-hill  region  I  left  out.  There  is  in  Cal- 
ifornia a  region  called  the  foot-hills  that  reach  all  the  way  from  this  ;i00-foot  elevation 
of  which  I  spoke  awhile  ago  away  up  to  an  altitude  someihing  like  2,000  and  sometimes 
3.0(<O  and  more  feet,  where  the  oak  and  nut-pine  grow.  There  are,  in  these  places,  some 
of  tbe  finest  lands  in  the  world,  and  my  opinion  is  that  in  time  to  come  all  the  respect- 
able farmers  of  California  will  live  in  the  foot-hills,  and  I  believe  in  time  to  come 
that  tbe  finest  spots  and  the  finest  homes  will  be  in  these  foot-hills.  They  are  close 
to  Tood  and  water ;  they  have  a  diversity  of  scenery ;  the  conditions  are  more  health- 
fa!  than  in  the  valleys,  and  then,  too,  a  greater  variety  of  farm  products  and  fruits  axe 
grown  there  than  anywhere  else.  You  can  grow  fruits  there  that  you  cannot  grow 
wkf-re  it  is  warmer,  because  the  warm  air  of  the  valleys  will  rise  to  that  level,  and 
things  that  would  freeze  in  the  valleys  would  not  freeze  there.  These  lands  cannot 
W  had  by  monopolists,  because  they  are  too  remote  and  too  scattered.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  survey  these  places  immediately,  when  they  will  probably  be 
irrigated.  Right  in  each  of  these  valleys  there  is  snmcient  water  to  develop  them, 
and  they  should  be  surveyed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  geodetic  survey  instead 
ol  tbe  rectangular  one.  and,  if  necessary,  they  should  do  it.  That  country  is  not 
densely  settled  up,  because  you  do  not  give  them  titles.  Another  thing,  most  of  it 
e  nserred  as  mineral.  I  do  not  think  that  agricultural  lands  ought  to  be  set  aside  as 
mineral.  When  a  man  comes  and  locates  on  these  lands,  and  just  when  he  has  the 
vater  going  nicely  on  what  is  really  agricultural  laud,  some  miner  will  come  along 
um]  declare  that  it  is  mineral  land,  and,  as  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  tbe  agriculturist, 
be  can  blackmail  the  owner  of  it  for  one  or  two  hundred  dollars. 

Where  the  government  gives  a  man  title  to  small  tracts  in  the  mountains,  I  think 
bi"  «boQld  h«ve  a  clean  title  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  When  you 
give  a  man  a  title  to  these  large  tracts  of  pasturage  land  or  mineral  land,  I  would  re- 
•erve  the  subterranean  mineral  rights.  In  surveying  the  land  I  would  take  the  topog- 
raphy of  thf  ground  and  also  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  soil,  &.c.,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  it  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  m^e  a  thorough  physical  snrvey,  more  especially  of  the  water.  If  it  was 
foiled  oat  that  the  stakes  of  the  surveyor  were  not  firmly  fixed  and  substantial,  I  would 
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make  him  amenable  for  it.    If  the  geodetic  points  were  established  yon  ooald  then 
survey  isolated  tracts  accarately  withoat  ffoin^  all  over  the  conntiy. 

I  desire  to  say  another  word.  Within  the  limits  of  the  railroad  grants  there  is  a 
ffreat  deal  of  land  that  is  entirely  pasturag^e,  and  I  find  it  is  very  hard  to  dispose  of  it 
for  the  reason  that  the  land  is  controlled  in  connection  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
you  find  a  spring  on  a  railroad  section,  and  sometimes  you  find  it  on  the  adjoining  e^  tn- 
numbered  section,  which  belongs  to  the  government.  If  it  is  on  the  even-numbi^red 
section,  a  person  goes  into  the  land  office  and  gets  title  to  40  acres  of  it  on  which  tliS 
spring  heads.  If  be  finds  the  spring  is  on  the  railroad  land,  he  will  go  in  and  buy  the 
tract  upon  which  the  spring  is  located.  From  experience,  I  find  thev  do  not  take  tue 
remainder  of  the  section  on  which  the  stream  or  spring  was  found.  I  found,  after 
awhile,  that  if  I  sold  that  part  of  a  section  with  the  water  on  it  I  could  not  sell  the 
remainder  of  the  section  on  which  it  was  situated,  so  I  generally  sav  I  won't  sell  the 
land  on  which  that  spring  is  located  unless  you  take  the  whole  section.  I  think  the 
land  should  be  sold  in  blocks  or  strips,  paying  especial  and  particular  reference  to  the 
water  on  them,  and  that  a  piece  of  agricultural  land  should  go  with  the  pasturage 
land.  Where  you  have  a  government  section  interveniog  between  two  railroad  sec- 
tions, or  a  railroad  section  intervening  between  two  government  sections,  you  cacnot 
make  what  they  call  here  a  ranch. 

I  think  it  would  be  wiser. on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make  some  arraL^e- 
ment  which  would  be  mutually  agreeable,  so  that  there  might  be  a  fair  interchaoge 
of  the  odd-numbered  sections  and  the  even-numbered  sections,  so  that  the  govemm<-ut 
land  should  lie  in  a  block  or  strip  and  the  railroad  lands  in  a  block  or  strip.  TLtn 
the^  could  be  sold  out  iu  tracts  suitable  for  ranches.  So  far  as  the  purely  arable  <'r 
agricultural  lands  are  coocemed,  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  block  system  would 
seem  to  be  all  right ;  but  I  find  many  persons  coming  to  me,  some  of  them  represent- 
ing people  in  England.  France,  and  Germany,  and  some  from  the  Eastern  States,  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  California— they  say,  **  we  want  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
acres  of  land;  have  you  such  for  sale f 

"  Yes." 

**  Where  are  all  these  lands  f " 

I  will  then  designate  some  certain  locality. 

They  say :  ^*  Haven't  yon  a  body  of  land  of  those  dimensions  in  one  tract  T  " 

"  No ;  there  are  intervening  even  numbered  sections.'' 

"  But  you  cannot  acquire  title  to  them  except  by  pre-emption  and  homestead.'^ 

**  No ;  but  the  persons  you  bring  with  you,  if  they  are  citizens,  can  have  the  benefit 
of  the  pre-emption  act ;  they  can  pre-empt  or  homestead  the  government  lands,  and 
the  railroad  company  will  sell  you  the  odd  sections  at  a  moderate  price." 

'^Oh,  no!  that  won't  do  at  all,  for  they  are  foreigners;  they  cannot  take  up  the 
land." 

So  I  think  that  in  land  of  that  character  an  exchange  would  be  beneficial,  both  ro 
the  government  and  the  railroad  company.  It  destroys  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  pr«^ 
vents  their  disposal  in  that  way.  Ton  cannot  prevent  persons  from  getting  lai^  tracts 
of  land,  even  if  you  want  to.  If  you  look  back  at  the  older  settled  places,  yon  will 
find  single  owners  in  possession  of  larger  tracts  of  land  than  are  embraced  m  th<>M 
farms  in  California;  but  if  these  lands  in  California  were  surveyed  properly,  and  the 
ownership  put  somewhere,  there  would  be  a  fixed  interest.  They  could  not  afford  to 
keep  them  for  an  unlimited  time. 

Suppose  I  have  got  a  very  large  farm ;  when  I  die,  in  the  absence  of  any  lav.  uf 
entail,  it  would  be  divided  up  and  so  to  my  children  and  heirs.  I  think,  with  re^^^ni 
to  the  lands  of  which  I  spoke,  and  the  land  which  the  desert  act  was  intended  to 
cover,  that  something  should  be  done  with  them,  lor  as  it  is  at  present  they  are  entirely 
useless.  Either  the  government  should  take  back  the  railroad  sections  or  it  should 
give  one  tract  to  the  railroad  company  and  take  the  corresponding  tract,  making 
an  equal  division ;  or  it  should  be  divided  up  into  blocks,  or  else  the  government  6h«^<'ld 
take  control  of  the  whole  thing  and  sell  it  out,  giving  the  railroad  company  credir  f"r 
its  lands.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  always  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  col- 
cerning  the  water,  and  that  all  persons  should  have  access  to  the  water  where  it  is  in 
large  quantities.  Roa49y  lanes,  &c.,  should  be  made  through  it  that  would  be  free  to 
all,  and  the  water  should  be  considered  common  property.  I  have  seen  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  which  are  controlled  by  one  pool  of  water,  and  the  man  who  bon^ht 
that  water  paid  the  government  only  a  hundred  dollars  for  it.  He  got  one  of  hit 
herders  to  live  there  during  the  tiiipe  required  by  law,  and  then,  as  there  is  no  water  soy* 
where  around  there,  he  has  the  pasturage  of  all  those  hills  and  plains.  No  person  caa 
use  the  water  but  he,  and  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  come  and  take  it.  If  that 
water  right  was  divided  up  it  could  be  utilized  by  many  families.  I  think  the  lands 
should  M  parceled  out  in  proportion  to  the  water.  If  it  was  capable  of  watering  od« 
hundred  head  of  stock,  then  let  the  spring  go  with  a  range  laree  enough  for  one  1iud> 
dred  head  of  cattle :  if  it  was  capable  of  watering  a  million  head  of  cattle,  I  would 
then  divide  up  the  land  necessary  for  that  man's  stock  in  such  away  that  all  the  stock 
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mn^  it  could  have  part  of  the  water.  I  think  that  the  trae  prosperity  of  the  coantry 
CQOsista  Id  having  the  land  divided  np  into  small  farms  and  held  by  a  great  number 
of  persons;  as  it  is  in  France,  for  instance. 

th^re  have  been  a  great  many  land  grants  in  California,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  persons  who  selected  the  land  did  not  select  the  worst,  but  always  the  best ;  and 
tbe  bonndarieB  in  early  days  were  so  indefinite  and  the  papers  were  drawn  so  loosely 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  the  actual  boundaries  are  or  were  at  that  time. 
SometiBics  they  wcnld  sell  a  tract  of  country  which  would  contain  three  or  four  times 
the  land  in^nt,  and  so  it  happened  that  persons  claiming  a  Spanish  grant  would  take 
tbe  benefit  of  the  description  and  exclude  other  persons  within  the  boundaries  desig- 
Dsted  in  that  grant.  A  man  would  have  a  grant  of  3  square  leagues,  but  the  descrip- 
tion would  contain  12  square  leagues,  and  the  man  would  have  the  use  not  only  of  the 
3  leagnes  that  were  granted  to  him,  but  also  the  use  of  the  other  9  leagues  contained 
in  the  description,  thos  keeping  settlers  off  from  these  land  grants,  which  are  usually 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Now,  I  think  these  should  be  settled  up  immediately.  I 
would  not* take  from  any  man  that  which  legitimately  belongs  to  him,  but  I  thinlc  his 
pooscsgiopa  ought  to  be  segregated  from  the  public  domain  very  quickly  and  the  other 
knds  thrown  open  to  settlement*.  They  will  assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  hold  all 
tISe  land  named  in  their  description;  and  they  nsed  to  sell  off  at  high  prices  large 
tracts  of  land  within  these  boundaries.  Afterwards,  when  the  survey  was  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  these  lands  were  entirely  outside,  and  that  really  they  had  been 
eeUiog  land  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  United 
Sutes  had  so  mnch  sympathy  for  the  persons  who  bought  these  supposed  private 
luds  that  it  passed  an  act  giving  to  those  who  had  bought  in  good  faith  the  right  to 
cooae  in  and  take  up  these  lands  on  the  same  ground  as  a  pre-emptor. 

Q.  When  a  grant  is  stated  to  be  within  certain  boundaries,  which  are  described, 
does  tbe  gnmt  as  finally  confirmed  include  only  the  ground  stated,  or  does  it  include 
tbe  whole  area  within  the  bonndarj^  stated? — ^A.  In  some  cases  it  probably  only  in- 
clades  the  area  stated  in  the  grant ;  in  some  other  cases  it  takes  in  a  ^eat  deal  more 
than  the  ares  stated.  These  boundaries  are  usually  indefinite,  and  it  is  left  for  the 
jwaer  to  assert  where  the  boundaries  are,  and  the  land  within  these  limits  is  retained 
lotil  final  segregation. 

i^.  Can  yon  suggest  a  plausible  remedv  f — ^A.  This  can  be  remedied  by  a  provision 
!•  T  ibeir  immediate  survey.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  altogether,  but  it  could  be 
coD»  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  law  of  1866  was  enforced  it  could  be  done  in  that 
^ay.  That  law  provides  for  a  compulsory  segregation ;  and  if  that  should  be  deemed 
inoperative  a  supplementary  act  i^ould  be  passed  which  would  meet  the  case  exactly. 
It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  is  bad  business  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  allow  that  state  of  things  to  exist.  There  are  very  fine  tracts  of  land 
withheld  from  settlement  in  that  way.  If  a  man  has  a  legitimate  claim,  give  it  to 
Lim,  but  let  it  be  determined  immediately  where  that  claim  in,  and  then  do  not  allow 
Mm  to  keep  the  land  that  he  does  not  own.  The  govembient  should  make  these  sur- 
TpTs  and  keep  the  cost  as  a  lien  on  the  property,  iithe  persons  owning  it  are  not  will- 
uig  to  bear  the  expense.  Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  grantee  to  keep  off  snr- 
^^ys,  because  he  can  then  hold  more  land  than  he  is  really  entitled  to.  In  such  case 
the  (BOTerament  should  go  to  work,  survey  it,  and  make  the  owner  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  of  1866,  if  properly  carried  into  effect  by  the  officers  of  the 
r&it«d  States,  compel  the  survey  of  Spanish  grauts,  if  parties  do  not  apply  for  the 
svrey  withia  ten  months  after  pre-emption  ? — ^A.  It  does,  but  there  are  many  laws 
'bst  are  void  by  non-user.  The  fault  lies  with  the  government  and  it-s  officcre.  I 
*hiiik  that  the  government  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  matter. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  that,  owing  to  the  tenure  of  office  in  this  country,  there 
d  Dot  as  mnch  interest  taken  in  public  affairs  as  there  would  otherwise  be  under  dif- 
tcT^ot  methods.  It  could  be  done  under  the  act  of  1866,  but  I  would  have  an  addi- 
':oDal  aet  ordering  the  surveyor-general  to  do  ir,  and  I  would  have  a  commission  orgau- 
ised  for  that  purpose  to  settle  all  the  grants  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

If  there  was  a  commission  invested  with  the  powers,  and  an  appropriation  by  the 
leoetal  government  made,  to  prepare  a  law  compelling  this  thing  to  be  done,  I  think 
>t  eonld  be  done  properly,  and  I  tnink  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  tho  United 
>^tat<«  that  it  shoold  be  done. 

In  reference  to  the  mining  law,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  think  this  idea  of  allowing 
i  Bin  to  go  in  and  make  affidavit  that  a  whole  tract  of  country  is  mineral  is  wrong. 
Tittle  are  a  great  many  persons  who  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  make  these  affi* 
'Urita,  under  which  much  land  in  the  mountains  is  excluded  from  settlement,  and 
'befi  they  occnpy  them  too.  There  are  persons  who  wish  to  use  these  lands  for 
^nzing,  aiidf  in  order  to  accomplish  that  without  any  expense  to  themselves,  they 
a^ake  oath  that  it  is  mineral  land. 
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lesHm&ny  of  JVllUam  Moffee,  deputy  mineral  ntrvejfor,  Shasta,  Col, 

William  BIaobe,  deputy  mineral  soryeyor,  testified  at  Shasta,  CaL,  October  2, 187% 

as  follows : 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  public  servioe  in  this  county  for  twenty-fiTe  yens 
as  a  mineral  surveyor.  I  was  the  iirst  deputy  appointed  in  the  county,  and  have  beeo 
in  that  capacity  every  since.  I  connect  my  mineral  surveys  with  the  government  sur- 
veys, or  with  the  mioeral  monument  when  the  surveys  are  not  within  proper  distance  of 
already  established  comers.  There  are  mineral  monuments  erected  in  this  district  hot 
they  are  temporary  ones.  I  generally  establish  an  iron  bar  and  put  a  rock  mound  aroondit 
t<o  make  it  more  permanent  than  comers  are  generally  made,  and  that  is  about  theamonnt 
of  it.  I  establish  the  location  of  that  mineral  monument  by  connecting  it  with  the 
forks  of  the  nearest  streams,  water-courses,  or  some  prominent  mountain  point,  and 
establishing  a  beariuff  tree.    That  is  the  only  way  that  has  ever  been  done  by  me. 

Qaeetion.  So  that  if  the  stream  changed  its  course  or  if  the  tree  were  cut  down  yoa 
have  lost  your  location  f — Answer.  The  tree  might  be  cut  down,  the  stone  removed, 
the  stream  change  its  course,  and  means  of  relocating  the  true  boundaries  of  a  min- 
eral claim  lost,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  all  these  things  would  occur.  Mineral  monn- 
ments  might  be  established  more  permanently  so  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
removed,  but  the  best  way  to  my  knowledse  would  be  to  identify  them  with  a  goven- 
mont  survey  whenever  it  is  practicable.  I  hiodly  know  of  a  mining  district  in  this 
county  where  they  could  not  be  so  connected.  We  are  now  limitra  to  a  hundred 
chains.  The  location  of  these  mineral  monuments  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  claim- 
ant, and  of  course,  having  mineral  monuments  more  permanent,  would  make  the  mr- 
vey  more  expensive. 

Q.  In  locating  mineral  monuments  from  the  confluence  of  streams  or  from  some 
mountain  tox>s,  do  you  really  gain  anything  ^m  the  taking  of  such  an  indefinite 
object  as  a  mountain  summit  as  a  monument  t— A.  I  think  on  the  whole  you  can.  It 
is  a  large  object,  but  a  very  permanent  one.  Such  distances  are  at  best  indefinite 
things.  Then  you  put  your  instmment  upon  a  mountain  head,  you  will  determine 
that  you  are  pointing  right  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  another  surveyor  will 
point  his  instmment  sevml  degrees  away.  I  think  it  is  a  very  vague  kind  of  monn- 
ment.  Then,  too,  the  forks  of  streuns  often  change.  I  have  seen  it  often  mywlt 
and  I  regard  an  artificial  monument  carefully  erected  as  a  better  mark.  The  location 
of  the  monument  is  taken  from  the  confinenco  of  these  streanis  and  trees.  I  look 
upon  a  connection  with  a  good  surveying  comer  as  being  better  than  those  tbines, 
better  than  the  mineral  monuments,  and  better  than  the  fork  or  bed  of  streams  or  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  latter  I  look  upon  as  a  very  vague  mark  indeed.  Ko  two 
surveyors  would  hardly  ever  ag:ree  upon  the  same  point.  I  would  have  the  monument 
erected  at  some  convenient  x^oiut  and  where  there  ore  several  claims  to  be  coDnccted 
by  one  monument.  I  have  run  to  connect  with  the  mineral  monument  as  much  is 
sixty  chains,  and  when  I  was  locating  several  connections  with  the  same  monument 
in  running  from  the  monument  to  the  claim  I  mn  simply  by  the  needle  and  chain. 
That  is  generally  the  way  I  run  all  claims.    I  use  the  needle  instrument  altogether. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  is  any  error  in  your  variation  or  any  error  in  your  chaining  the 
location  of  the  claim  may  be  all  out  ? — A.  Tbere  is  always  error  in  chaining.  Therr  is 
not  always  any  change  in  the  variation  of  the  needle.  Variations  of  the  needle  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  places  in  these  mountains  than  in  others.  There  is  several 
minutes  variation,  but  the  chain  in  this  rough  country  varies  more.  I  am  generaliy 
particular  to  triangulate  to  a  comex^wheucver  1  can.  I  think  it  is  more  anenrate  than 
chaining.  If  I  chain  I  do  both.  If  a  system  of  permanent  mineral  monuments  were 
established  over  a  region  and  you  locate  claims  by  them,  I  think  you  couM  locate  such 
claims  very  accurately.  There  need  be  no  diiferenoe  to  the  locator  of  the  mining  claim. 
Sometimes  it  would  cost  a  deputy  a  few  dollars  more  or  less  to  do  the  work,  whieh  will 
amount  to  a  mere  nothing  in  the  agi^gate.  If  the  government  establish  the  mineral 
monuments,  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  claimants  and  deputies  and  more  perma- 
nent, and  if  it  established  the  location  of  such  monuments  by  correct  observation,  so 
that  if  they  were  removed  they  could  be  replaced,  it  would  be  much  better,  especially 
if  they  established  several  monuments  within  view  of  each  other  and  connected  the 
mineral  claims  with  them.  I  think  that  would  be  decidedly  better  than  to  establish 
a  monument  for  every  claim.  Then  if  one  of  the  objects  were  destroyed  it  could  be 
replaced  by  runnins  from  another  one.  The  expense  of  establishing  such  monuments 
would  be  very  trimug  for  the  govemment.  A  deputy  oould  estamish  all  the  neces- 
sary monuments  on  prominent  points  in  this  county  by  triaugnlation  very  simply,  and 
it  would  cost  verv  little  to  do  it. 

Q.  Where  vou  have  a  number  of  claims  acUacent  to  or  overlapping  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  nas  been  surveyed,  do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  generally  locate  the  later 
claims  from  the  location  of  the  first  one  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  location  of  the  first  was  incorrect,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
all  would  be  out  of  place  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  certain  Extent  it  would. 
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Q.  CoaM  jira  not  oo&neet  yonr  minertil  inoninnentfi  vrith  the  township  oorner  to  eetab- 
liih  joar  minenl  claim  f  If  jonr  township  comerd  should  be  obliterated,  cannot  they 
Rtdily  be  re-tttablisfaed  again  T—A.  They  do  very  often  get  obliterated  In  this  conu- 
tiy,  luid  I  iras  at  first  very  much  put  ont  by  that  fact  nntil  I  'became  familiar  with 
sorvm  here.  When  I  first  commenced  examining  the  comers  made  a  few  years  be- 
ffsn,  1  found  ttem  obliterated  and  it  was  difllonlt  to  determine  precisely  where  they 
weie.  I  had  to  mn  lines  to  re-establish  them.  I  thonght  then  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
depoty  who  had  established  them,  bnt  afterward  I  found  that  it  was  due  to  the  de- 
itnietioii  of  the  monuments  from  natural  causes.  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
moDUDonts  made  on  gravel  hills  and  on  certain  kinds  of  ground  frequented  by  hogs 
are  not  at  all  permanent ;  frequently  the  hogs  will  root  under  them,  tear  tbem  down, 
nd  scatter  them  for  a  grass  or  root  that  ^rows  there.  I  found  that  to  be  the  reason 
bom  ray  own  experience.  The  hogs  will  destroy  a  rock  monument  in  one  or  two  or 
three  years.  The  only  thing  that  makes  a  permanent  corner  is  a  bearing  tree.  When 
the  marks  of  a  comer  are  obliterated  you  have  no  absolute  certainty  ox  being  able  to 
rpertabliBh  the  same  point  if  the  bearing  trees  havebeen  cut  down  or  cut  up.  I  can 
sbew  comers  established  by  two  different  surveys  that  are  14  rods  apart  where  the 
eoniers  and  landmarks  hare  been  obliterated. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  bring  two  sets  of  surveys  from  opposite  comers ;  do  you  or  do  you 
001  kaowof  any  instance  where  you  can  connect  these,  where  they  come  well  to- 
gether f— A.  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances ;  but  where  there  is  oue  instance  where 
it  vin  do  it  I  have  seen  a  dozen  where  it  will  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  snggest  any  better  way  for  establishing  the  corners  of  a  government 
nrreyf-'A.  Vo,  s&j  I  don't  think  that  I  can  suggest  any  better  way,  except  by  be- 
ing very  particular  in  establishing  with  great  permanency  the  comers,  and  establish- 
iag  inaDy  bearinfl^  trees  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  They  are  the  most  permanent 
nuns.  I  have  known  instances  after  a  survey  where  they  were  all  cut  down,  bnt  it 
if  Tery  seldom  the  case.  Yon  can  most  generally  find  one  or  two,  if  not  all.  They  are 
the  most  certain  landmarks.  I  think  they  may  be  considered  decidedly  the  best  mon- 
uments. If  yon  do  not  have  a  comer,  they  are  the  best  monuments  that  can  be  sug- 
)^ed;  they  rarely  fati.  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  two  or  three  instances  but 
wbere  yon  can  find  one  or  more,  and  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  establish  a  comer 
if>vn. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  all  local  laws  and  customs  and 
<^hgiog  a  pany  seeking  to  record  a  mineral  claim  to  commence  in  the  United  States 
Laod  Offiee  with  an  official  survey  In  the  first  instance  ? — A.  Do  you  allade  to  unsur- 
vryed  icroQttd,  or  where  a  government  survey  has  been  already  extended  over  it  t 

it'  Either. — ^A.  In  other  words,  make  the  claim  legal  through  a  government  survov. 
It  has  idwaya  been  my  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  proper  way,  and  that  they  should 
twt  ^t  a  title  in  any  other  way.  In  many  counties  there  are  no  records  of  mining 
<lHtn6l8.  In  1867  we  could  not  find  a  scratch  of  a  pen  on  that  subject  in  this  county. 
I  hsve  frequently  had  trouble  abont  mining  records,  and  I  have  frequently  been  cou- 
adted  about  them,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  record  from  my  data 
aid  the  mao  interested  would  take  it  to  the  record  office  and  would  bring  it  back  to 
ae.  There  is  no  snch  thing  as  a  record  of  location  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
thty  have  been  made  with  the  county  recorder,  bnt  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  mining 
wrieC  in  ibis  cofnity  where  there  is  a  record  except  very  recently.  Records  are  now 
Bade  by  nrisets,  who  ore  require  to  f umish  a  copy  from  the  mining  record,  and  they 
hiv«  in  evctfy  sittele  instance  to  be  made  new  where  they  are  called  for.  I  have  not 
ben  akle  to  find  many  able  to  |m>duce  one,  and  I  am  spoken  to  almost  every  day 
ahoot  flMnateetaring  records  of  this  sort.  A  man  is  not  able  to  describe  a  claim  the 
way  ks  wants  to  make  his  record,  and  sometimes  I  make  a  preliminary  survey  and  by 
■7  pnUminary  survey  the  record  is  made.  Afterward  I  make  a  legal  survey  bv  the 
neord  origmating  with  myself.  That  is  true  with  claims  that  have  been  worked  suc- 
BWfuQy  twenty-five  years,  and  there  is  nothing  unusual  abont  that  thing ;  it  is  f re- 
qosatty  doBOb  The  mining  records  heretofore  made,  if  any  of  them  have  been  pre- 
t«nred,  are  of  no  valne ;  it  would  not  do  to  respect  them.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
<jM  records  that  describes  the  ground  the  claimant  now  wants  to  take  op.  Ho  wants 
to  change  it  in  some  point  to  suit  himself,  so  that  the  location  he  makes  now  will  not 
I*  the  one  he  originally  claimed.  Where  ihere  is  no  conflict  in  the  claim,  I  look 
Bpoo  it  that  there  is  no  wrong  done  any  one  in  changing  it.  It  is  all  government 
^^t  and  if  there  is  no  other  claim  conflicting  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

Q.  Sapposing  that  controversies  had  arisen  between  these  parties  who  had  new  loca- 
tKiQs  and  others,  how  would  that  conflict  be  settled  f — A.  They  would  have  to  go  into 
the  eoorts  and  adjust  them  in  some  way  that  would  suit  themselves,  and  each  one 
would  have  to  make  the  best  showing  he  could  b^  i>arol  testimony.  I  am  tolling  you 
aUmt  the  sitnaCion  of  those  district  records  in  this  county.  So  far  as  I  have  had  any 
loMwlediie  of  them,  they  have  become  obliterated  and  laid  aside. 

Q.  U  there  at  any  time  any  guarantee  as  to  the  integrity  or  protection  of  these  rec* 
Mds  ae^t  the  personal  honesty  of  the  recorder  t-^A.  None  that  I  know  of.    Pie  is 
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under  no  obligations,  and  never  even  took  an  oath  or  gave  a  bond.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
organization  amons  the  miners.  When  the  district  was  oreanized  some  man  was  ap- 
pointed recorder ;  tnree  weeks  afterward  another  man  wonld  be  appointed,  and  most 
generally  there  has  been  a  number.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  is  different,  bnt  in 
this  county  it  is  as  I  have  stated  it.  I  confine  my  remarks  altogether  to  this  ooooty. 
I  think  the  proposition  which  I  have  heard  discnssed  of  selling  mineral  lands  in  simi- 
lar manner  to  those  sold  for  agricaltare,  by  square  tracts,  and  confining  the  owner  of 
a  vein  within  his  side  walls  as  bounded  by  his  surface  survey,  would  work  great  iojarr 
sometimes.  A  lode  that  would  dip  45°  a  man  would  not  be  able  to  go  very  fiEir  down 
on  before  it  got  outside  his  walls. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  gave  a  man  40  acres  and  restricted  him  to  the  ownership  of  that  4(> 
acres  ? — ^A.  Then  he  might  be  able  to  get  more ;  but  after  the  larse  expenditure  of 
money  on  what  might  be  a  good  paying  ledge  some  one  else  woula  come  in  and  take 
it  away  from  him.  I  think  that  would  be  very  obnoxious.  I  think  he  should  W 
allowed  to  follow  the  dip. 

Q.  Suppose  he  was  not  restricted  in  his  discovery  shaft  to  the  center  of  the  claim, 
but  could  put  it  anywhere  f — A.  It  wonld  be  liable  to  run  outside  the  limits  of  a  mine 
on  which  he  had  expended  a  fortune  Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  make  it  pay.  I  think 
that  would  work  great  ii^iary  in  some  Instances. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  if  he  had  only  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  present  law, 
which  is  between  20  and  21  acres.  Suppose  he  had  made  his  discovery  shaft  on  one 
side  of  the  claim.  He  would  then  have  600  feet,  and  if  his  vein  ran  down  at  40^  be 
could  follow  it  2,000  feet  in  depth.  Would  not  that  practically  cover  all  the  deep 
mining  that  could  be  done  for  a  generation  f — A.  That  would  be  so  if  he  had  a  regalu 
cropping  to  begin  with  in  the  start.  Bat  I  know  of  many  mines  that  were  worked 
several  years  before  finding  out  that  the  vein  is  300  feet  or  more  from  where  it  is  thought 
to  be,  and  a  man  may  work  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  he  discovers  his  claim,  and  then 
near  his  outside  lines,  when  some  one  else  wonld  get  the  benefit  of  opening  up  his 
ledge. 

Q.  Suppose  you  gave  a  man  unlimited  right  of  inspection  and  restricted  the  Apph* 
cation  of  the  act  to  the  actual  working  of  the  claim  f — A.  No,  that  would  not  do.  The 
country  would  be  entirely  filled  with  explorers,  and  they  would  never  be  ready  to  ful- 
fill the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  do  not  like  the  theory  of  restricting  a  man  to  his  side 
lines.  It  might  answer  very  well ;  but  it  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  where  a  mac 
found  a  lode  on  the  ground  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  following  that  lode  wher- 
ever it  went,  as  far  as  he  can  follow  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mine  down  100  feet  I 
have  no  experience  in  the  litigation  following  deep  mining.  Under  the  law  ae  it  stand> 
now  any  man  takins^  up  a  lode  claim  outside  of  a  placer  claim,  and  finding  the  vein 
ran  into  the  placer,  ne  would  have  a  right  to  run  into  that  placer,  and  I  tAink  that 
would  be  right.  If  you  take  up  a  lode  claim  and  develop  its  it  costs  money  and  a  mac 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  JSvery  one  seems  to  understand  that  where  a  man  has  a 
lode  he  can  follow  that  anywhere  for  1 ,000  feet.  There  are  difficulties  that  have  started 
here,  where  a  man  can  go  upon  another's  ground  and  continue  to  take  ore  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  cannot  be  driven  off  without  expensive  litigation  and  diggins ;  but  theiv 
is  a  limit  to  that  sort  of  thing  here.  The  quartz  mines  have  been  worked  m  this  coon- 
try  about  two  years.  The  oldest  claim  has  been  worked  twenty-five  years.  Theyan 
fold  mines.  I  do  not  know  any  mines  here  that  are  down  more  than  100  feel  Ther 
ave  been  stopping  work.  They  came  to  a  kind  of  rock  from  which  they  could  not 
extract  the  gold,  but  they  are  doing  some  little  thing  with  it  now ;  but  still  they 
intend  to  apply  for  a  patent  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  reach 
the  side  lines  of  such  a  claim  as  that,  made  by  a  square  location,  which  would  nndonbi- 
edly  do  away  with  much  of  the  difficulty  of  litigation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  improve- 
ment that  could  be  made  in  the  placer  law.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difflcmi  to  draw 
any  provision  for  easement  for  an  outlet  to  such  mines ;  if  it  cbuld  be^  it  might  work 
well.  I  have  never  thought  of  it,  except  where  I  have  purchased  claims  of  my  own. 
There  have  been  no  conflicts  about  outlets  here  that  I  have  known  of ;  no  conflicts 
between  owners  of  property,  and  no  trouble  about  them. 


Teatimony  of  William  Magee,  United  States  deputy  surveyor^  Shaeta^  CdL 

Shasta,  October  6,  1879. 

To  the  honorable  Public  Land  Commieeionf  Palace  Hotels  San  Franeieco: 

Gentlemen  :  In  my  statement  to  you  made  in  the  Shasta  land  office  on  the  2d  in- 
stant I  spoke  of  some  inaccuracies  in  the  sectionizing  of  some  townships  in  thU 
county.  I  expected  to  be  asked  to  explain  that  matter ;  bnt  as  I  was  not,  I  will  now 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  state  particulars. 
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In  the  fall  of  1854,  township  No.  30  Dorth,  range  3  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian, 
vi9  sectionized  by  Department  Surveyor  C.  C.  Tracy,  and  very  soon  quite  a  number 
•3f  settlements  mode  in  the  township ;  and  in  the  year  1858  or  1859  some  other  man, 
a  United  States  department  surveyor  (whom  I  never  saw),  came  into  the  same  town- 
stap  and  resectioniied  the  whole  township  and  again  starting  in  on  the  same  south 
boondaiy  line  that  Tracy  had  started  from  in  his  previous  survey,  but  establishing 
die  section  oomeia  over  the  entire  township,  differing  from  Tracy ^s  corners  from  siO 
links  to  350  links  as  before  stated  by  me.    Very  soon  1  was  called  on  by  some  of  the 
Kttlers  to  show  them  the  correct  lines,  and  on  finding  that  there  had  been  two  sor- 
\m  made  extending  over  the  township  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  surveyor-general's 
offiee  for  information  as  to  which  of  tne  snrveys  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct 
one,  and  I  was  soon  informed  that  the  first  (Tracy's)  survey  was  the  correct  one.  and 
I  was  requested  to  famish  the  office  with  the  name  of  the  second  surveyor,  which  I 
did  after  some  inqniiy ;  and  I  did  not  hear  of  the  matter  again  until  a  few  months 
•go,  when  car  county  surveyor  happened  to  discover  the  awKward  situation  of  these 
Kctkm  lines,  and  without  makins  any  inquiry  about  it  he  made  the  matter  the  sub- 
ject of  a  long  srticle  published  In  a  newspaper,  over  an  anonymous  signature,  and 
iaflinaated  thai  I  was  to  blame  for  the  erroneous  work.    This  is  the  only  instance  of 
uy  such  eironeoas  work  ever  ooming  to  my  knowledge  in  the  course  of  my  survey- 
ing, and  as  I  have  several  years  ago  advised  the  office  of  this  discrepancy  I  should  not 
have  mentioiied  it  again  but  for  me  publication  made  by  our  county  surveyor. 
Yeiy  leauecifully, 

WM.  MAGEE, 
United  States  Department  Surveyor, 


Shasta,  Cal.,  September  26, 1879: 
iMwers  of  WUliaM  Magee^  of  SkoMta^  to  questions  svbmitted  h\j  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

To  1st:  My  name  is  William  Magee;  residence,  Shasta,  Cal.;  my  occupation,^  sur- 
veyor. 

To  2d:  Have  lived  in  Shasta,  Cal.,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

To  3d:  I  have  acquire  title  to  various  tracts  of  land  by  purchase  at  the  public 
sales  and  by  private  entry ;  also,  by  purchase,  school  lands  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia under  the  State  laws  ;.also,  placer-mining^  land  from  United  States  Government. 

To  4th.  By  general  observation  as  a  private  citizen. 

To  5th :  Uncontested  applications  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Contested  applioa- 
tions  from  one  year  to  seven  years. 

To  Gth :  There  does  appear  to  be  some  defects  in  the  land  laws ;  but  as  these  laws 
are  to  Toluminoas,  I  cannot  undertake  to  make  any  suggestions  for  a  remedy. 

To  7th:  Shaata  County  is  about  60  miles  north  and  south,  and  about  100  miles  east 
lad  west.  The  Sacramento  Valley  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  county,  being 
ftboat  ten  miles  wide.  About  one-third  of  this  valley  is  good  tillable  land,  the  balance 
mere  pasture  land.  Timber  only  fit  for  firewood.  The  land  on  the  east  and  west  of 
the  TsDey  la  rolling  gravel-hills,  interspersed  with  small  valleys,  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  west.  These  valleys  contain  good  tillable  land,  gen* 
«n]ly  well  watered,  while  the  ridges  and  high  lands  are  only  fit  for  grazing  Iflmds. 
Placer  gold-bearing  mines,  and  also  gold,  silver,  and  copper  bearing  le&es,  are  found 
aad  US  now  being  worked  in  many  of  these  low  hills  and  mountains.  £on  of  a  verv 
superior  quality  has  been  found  to  exist  in  ^Brtte  bodies  in  these  mountains.  A  sort 
coal  is  also  found  in  small  bodies  in  the  low  hiUs.  Marble  of  a  very  fine  quality  and 
is  large  bodies  is  also  found  in  these  mountains.  And  on  the  hi£[h  mountains  every 
kind  of  pine  timber,  of  the  finest  quality,  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and 
extent 

To  8th:  I  have  not  had  on  opportunity  of  examining  the  acts  of  Congress  prescrib- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

To  9th:  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  parceling  surveys.  If 
it  is  meant  to  extend  the  public  surveys,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  long-established 
pnsent  system  is  as  good  as  any  system  that  could  be  adopted,  for  the  reason  that  our 
people  seem  to  understand  the  present  system  well,  and  no  good  could  result  to  the 
■ettkn  by  a  change. 

To  10th :  In  my  opinion  the  present  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  are  all  that 
the  actual  settler  should  require— all  that  the  bonorfide  settler  should  ask  for  should 
be  lome  modification  of  rules  in  filing  and  proving  up  his  claim ;  much  cost  of  adver- 
tmng  and  filing  notices,  where  there  are  no  conflicting  claimants,  might  be  diBponsed 
^th  without  injury  to  the  government  or  to  any  other  party. 

8lo 
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AGRICULTURE. 

To  Ist:  NotliiDg. 

To  2d :  From  October  to  Majr ;  qaantity  from  GO  inches  to  100  iDches;  does  not  fill 
at  the  season  when  irrigation  is  wanted. 

To  3d :  Any  portion  or  all  can  be  cnltiyated  for  grain  or  hay  withont  iirigation. 

To  4 til :  Not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  land. 

To  5th :  Hay,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

To  Gtb :  The  irrigation  of  wheat  is  not  known  in  this  country ;  that  crop  grows  only 
in  winter  during  rainfall. 

To  7th :  The  Sacramento  River  and  all  of  its  tributaries. 

To  8th :  1  have  never  known  any  injury  done  to  land  by  irrigation.  Good  crops  of 
whcst  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  at  the  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  tide- 
water ;  but  at  that  altitude  the  bodies  of  tillable  land  are  very  small  but  very  fertile. 

To  Otb :  As  a  general  thing  the  amount  of  irrigating  water  returned  to  tot  stream 
after  being  used  is  very  small,  all  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  land  irrigated.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  local  restriction  in  regard  to  the  use  of  irrigating  water,  except 
that  tho  oldest  claim  controls  the  water  for  all  time  to  the  extent  of  amomit  claimed. 

To  10th :  The  taking  up  of  irrigating  water  is  regulated  by  common  custom,  and  alto 
by  State  laws.  It  is  only  our  small  streams  that  are  taken  up  in  this  county  for  iiri- 
gatiou  purposes;  none  of  the  large  streams  are  taken  up  for  irrigation  as  yet. 

To  11th :  I  have  not  known  of  a  single  case  of  a  conflict  about  water  taken  up  ton 
irrip:ation.  But  for  milling  and  mining  purposes  the  conflicts  have  been  numezoos  and 
•  the  litij^ations  have  been  frequent  and  very  expensive  to  the  parties  interested.  Con- 
flicts have  generally  grown  out  of  the  loose  mode  of  taking  up  water-rights  undermin- 
ing regulations ;  want  of  system.  This  shows  the  great  evil  growing  out  of  mining 
laws 

To  12th :  One  half  at  least. 

To  13tli :  In  nfy  opinion  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  expedient  to  establish  home- 
steads on  pasturage  lands.  These  lands  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  government  for 
cash  only,  and  in  large  tracts,  if  desired  by  the  purchaser,  say  from  1,000  to  2,000 
acres  to  each  settler,  if  a  limit  is  necessary. 

To  14  th :  Yes,  these  lands  should  be  put  in  market  at  private  entry  for  cash  only,  and 
let  the  boundaries  be  described  by  natural  boundaries  (natural  streams  or  ranges  of 
mountains),  and  the  extreme  limit  not  less  than  5,000  acres — as  might  be  desirod  by 
the  purchaser. 

To  15th :  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  number  of  acres  of  our  common  grazing 
land  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  one  head  of  beef  for  market :  I  presume  that  the  graz- 
ing land  in  this  county  is  about  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  this  State. 

To  IGth :  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

To  17th :  I  cannot  attempt  to  answer. 

To  ISth:- Diminished. 

To  19th :  Cattle  raisers  do  not  fence  their  ranges ;  cattle  could  not  be  oonfiued  by 
fences  during  winter  on  the  range. 

To  20th :  1  do  not  think  they  would. 

To  2l6t :  Abundant  at  all  seasons. 

To  22d :  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

To  23d :  Sheep  pasturing  increases  the  grass  because  it  manures  the  land. 

To  24th :  Sheep  and  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  land ;  cattle  will  leave. 

To  25th :  Joint  occupation  of  the  same  land  by  sheep  and  cattle  owners  is  not  at- 
tempted here,  it  being  impracticable. 

To  2Gth :  I  cannot  stat.e  as  to  the  number  of  either  in  the  countv.  Cattle  are  owned 
in  herds  of  as  many  as  1,500  and  sheep  in  herds  of  as  many  as  5,000  head. 

To  27th :  I  do  not  know  of  anything  further  necessary  to  be  stated  here. 

To  28th :  In  many  instances  where  the  surveys  have  been  made  a  few  years  it  is  nec- 
essary to  call  a  surveyor  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  comers  as  from  the  lapse  of 
time  they  become  obliterated. 

TlBfBER. 

To  1st :  It  is  very  difficult  to  approximate  the  amount  of  timber  land  in  this  oountr; 
all  of  our  mountain  ranges  may  be  classed  as  timber  land.  The  quality  is  pine,  ib, 
and  cedar,  all  valuable  to  manufacture  into  lumber.  Water  privileges  very  good  in 
the  mountains  where  the  timber  grows. 

To  2d :  No  such  thing  as  planting  timber  known  in  this  county. 

To  3d :  I  should  suggest  as  the  minimum  price  |2.50  per  acre,  to  be  oiTered  at  aoc- 
tion  in  lots  of  160  acres,  and  if  a  limit  is  to  be  placed  on  the  amount  to  be  sold  to  one 
man ;  let  that  not  be  less  than  5,000  acres.  I  name  a  larse  limit,  because  a  man  who 
wants  to  so  into  the  lumber  business  will  not  buy  a  smaJl  tract  of  land.  All  gOYen* 
ment  land  should  be  sold  for  cash  only. 

To  4th:  I  do  not  see  how  timber  land  could  be  classified  beneficially  for  the  gOTen- 
ment. 
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To  5th:  My  obsftryation  basbeen,  when  pine  timber  is  felled  a  sciub  oak  springs  np, 
and  is  ralnable  for  fire- wood  only  in  about  15  years.  When  oak  is  felled  a  scrnb 
pine  springs  np,  bnt  is  of  bat  little  value  for  any  purpose. 

To  6th:  I  settled  in  this  county  when  all  of  the  mountain  portion  of  the  county  was 
occupied  by  the  wild  Indians,  and  then  the  woods  was  burned  over  every  year  by  the 
Indians  without  any  damage  to  the  timber.  As  soon  as  the  whites  settled  in  the  low 
iDomi tains  the  setting  out  of  fires  in  the  mountains  was  stopped,  and  very  soon  pro- 
hibited by  law,  withlieavy  penalties.  The  result  was  the  leaves  fell  from  the  timber 
and  became  very  thick  on  the  ground  in  a  few  years,  and  when  fire  did  accidentally 
get  oat  the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  destroyed  all  timber  as  it  went  over  the  ground. 
I  shoald  suggest  frequent  burning  of  the  mountains  to  preserve  the  timber,  as  fire  i& 
rare  to  get  out  sooner  or  later. 

To  7ta :  In  my  opinion,  to  sell  the  land  is  the  only  remedy.  A  law  against  trespass 
on  timber  is  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-books,  as  experienced. 

To  6th :  I  do  not  know  of  any  custom  of  cutting  tmiber  on  the  public  land,  except 
that  every  man  cuts  all  that  he  wants. 

To  9tb :  From  my  own  observation  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  laws  against  trespass  on  timber  on  the  public  lands,  no  matter  what  is  the  pen- 
alty nor  in  what  officer's  hands  it  is  placed  for  execution,  is  a  dead  letter  on  the  stat- 
nte-books;  and,  likewise,  a  stompage  law  would  never  bring  a  dollar  into  the  public 
treasary. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

Ab  to  interrogatories  from  1  to  19  inclusive,  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to 
make  any  valuable  suggestions. 

Interrogatory  20th.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  contests  and  conflicts  as  to  title 
should  be  left  to  and  decided  by  the  United  States  land  officers^  in  the  same  manner  as 
ointests  under  all  other  land  laws. 

21^  I  could  not  make  anv  suggestion. 

22d.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  aU  locations  should  be  filed  in  the  county-record  office 
in  the  county  where  the  mine  is  situated ;  and  that  application  for  a  patent  should 
be  filed  in  the  United  States  land  office  of  the  land  district  within  twelve  months 
from  date  of  location  of  the  claim,  and  pressed  on  to  patent  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

Ist.  It  is  very  difficult  to  state  even  approximately  as  to  the  amount  of  placer-min- 
ing land  in  this  county.  The  land  of  tins  character  which  now  remains  nn worked  is 
generally  gravel  hills,  and  generally  deep  gravel  deposits. 

Interrogatories  2  to  8,  inclusive.  I  do  not  believe  myself  competent  to  give  any  in- 
fonnation  of  value. 

l^h.  I  do  know  of  quite  large  bodies  of  placer-mining  land  in  this  county,  which  is 
blown  to  contain  gold  in  quantities  that  would  pay  K)r  work,  that  if  water  was  in- 
trodaced  on  to  it  tne  working  might  be  stopped  for  want  of  outlet.  Therefore  it 
might  be  well  for  the  law  to  provide  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  outlet  for  tailings  for  all 
such  land. 

I  would  now  make  one  suggestion  as  to  mining  districts  and  mining-district  records, 
from  mv  own  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  the  very  loose  and  irregular  mannev  in 
which  taey  sre  generaliy  kept :  that  such  records  should  cease  to  be  recognized  in 
lav  ao  far  as  all  future  records  hereafter  made  in  that  way  are  concerned. 

WILLIAM  MAGEE. 

OCTOSXR  3, 1379. 


Testimony  of  John  Markley, 

Saijkas  City,  Moktebet  County,  California. 

September  90, 1879. 

Xt  name  is  John  Markley ;  residence,  Salinas  City ;  occupation,  county  clerk.  I  have 
iiTed  in  Monterey  County  about  nine  years.  I  have  not  sought  to  or  acquired  title  to 
public  land  for  myself,  but  I  have  obtained  titles  for  others.  I  have  been  county  clerk 
Qcaily  six  yeaiBy  and  nave  made  many  applications  for  public  lands  for  citizens  of 
Monterey  Coontgr  nnder  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  and  have  taken  proofii 
is  bomeitead  caaes.  From  my  personal  experience  I  find  the  great  delay  in  getting 
psteatB  ftom  Washington  a  source  of  very  great  annoyance. 

Califdniia  la  a  mountainous  countiy,  with  valleys  running  through  it.  A  very  lan^ 
pstt  of  tbia  Monterey  Coonty  is  covcnred  with  mountains.  All  the  good  valley  ana  a 
isi^  p«rt  of  the  best  hill  grazing  land  is  covered  with  Spanish  grants ;  then  a  very 
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large  part  of  what  is  left  is  reserved  and  covered  by  the  Sontheru  Pacific  Railroad  a^vl 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  reservations. 

What  we  want  in  this  part  of  California  is  the  restoration  of  the  lands  held  ur.^itr 
the  railroad  reservations,  so  those  lands  can  be  taken  up  by  pre-emption  and  bonie- 
stead  settlers ;  then  we  want  all  the  lands  surveyed,  so  after  all  those  lands  that  are 
fit  for  pre-emption  and  homestead  settlers  have  been  taken  the  balance  can  l)e  M>i(I 
for  sheep  ranges.  The  valley  land  in  Monterey  County  is  used  for  raising  wheat,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  beets,  beans,  &c.,  principally  wneat  and  barley.  The  hill  land  is  n^ed 
for  dairy  purposes  and  grazing  sheep  and  cattle.  The  full,  actaal  cash  value  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  mountain  grazing  land  in  Monterey  County  is  about  60  cents  \^t 
acre,  and  the  value  of  the  choice  spots  of  mountain  that  would  be  pre-empted  artd 
homesteaded  is  from  $1.25  to  $3.50  per  acre. 

A  part  of  the  Salinas  Valley  could  be  irrigated  from  the  Salinas  River,  which  is  much 
needed  in  dry  years.  It  only  rains  in  the  winter  in  Monterey  County,  commencing 
generally  in  November  and  ending^n  April.  The  valleys  have  uttle  or  oo  timber ;  the 
mountains  have  live-oak,  white  oak,  &.c.,  only  good  for  firewood.  There  is  some  good 
redwood  on  the  coast  in  very  rough  mountains. 

No  mining  of  any  note  in  Monterey  County ;  some  good  indications  of  ooal  and 
gypsum. 


Testimony  of  John  S,  McBrid^  San  Joaquin,  Cah 

Sak  Joaquin,  Cai«,  OcUi^>er  — ,  1879. 
John  S.  McBbide  made  the  following  statement : 

I  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1865.  I  have  been  engaged  in  mining  and  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  mining  purposes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  timber  f — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  When  I  came 
here  the  timber  was  pretty  well  cut  off. ' 

t     Q.  Do  you  think  the  timber  is  being  destroyed  T — A.  I  think  so,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  reserving  this  mineral  belt  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  mining  interests.    I  think  altogether  it  has  been  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  country  still  to  hold  tiiis  land  ?— 
A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  agree  with  Judge  Stiger  in  putting  the  lands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing and  sell  them  all  at  the  same  price.  I  think  the  mining  interests  would  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Parties  would  take  up  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  knowing  it  to 
be  mineral,  and  hold  it  for  speculation. 

Q.  They  can  do  it  now,  can't  they  f  By  the  way,  how  many  claims  can  a  man  bny  f— 
A.  I  suppose  a  man  can  buy  all  the  claims  he  can  pay  for.  In  making  selections  I  be- 
lieve a  party  can  take  up  forty  acres  for  mineral  purposes.  The  distinction  is  this: 
that  you  require  a  man  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  has  not  a  good  title  to  mineral 
land.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  that ;  he  is  compelled  to  do  that  in  tak- 
ing up  agricultural  land. 

Q.  In  taking  mineral  land  is  there  any  advantage  to  the  country  in  permitting  a 
man  to  file  on  a  claim,  to  hold  them  by  possessory  rignt  without  obtaining  title  to  them, 
to  paying  for  them  T — A.  The  benefit  to  the  party  would  be  Just  the  same  whether  he 
acquired  a  government  title  or  not  if  they  develop  their  mine,  but  if  they  take  it  up 
for  speculation  simply,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay.  I  think  a  law  does 
require  to  do  something  with  it  before  they  can  obtain  a  patent. 

Q.  Tou  know  many  claims  are  simply  held  on  application  f — A.  That  is  tme,  bat 
they  are  required  to  do  considerable  work  before  they  obtain  a  patent. 

Q.  In  hydraulic  claims  are  they  required  to  do  any  work  before  holding  them  f— A 
Ihey  are  required  by  local  laws  to  do  it. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  no  local  laws  f— A.  I  believe  that  all  cases  that  have  been  tried 
here  have  rested  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  no  local  laws  which  govern  the  takins  up  of  claims,  are  they 
required  to  do  any  work  f — A.  I  do  not  know  local  laws.  I  oeheve  the  law  requires 
before  they  can  get  a  title  that  they  must  do  so  much  work. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  j^et  at  is  this :  a  man  filing  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  without  do- 
ing any  work,  and  without  taking  the  proof  up  and  obtaining  a  final  patent,  holds 
the  land  simply  by  his  filins:  this  to  one  quarter  title  to  ^our  land  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  eventually  if  they  want  to  sell  they  complete  their  titles  and  sell  them,  and 
very  often  they  hold  the  same  for  an  indefinite  time  on  the  mere  filing.  That  iswrong-- 
to  merely  locate  a  claim,  doing  no  work  and  holding  it  under  an  application.  Would 
you  shorten  the  time,  so  that  in  a  limited  time  a  man  who  files  on  a  claim  mnut  go 
ahead  and  complete  his  title  f — A.  I  would  not,  so  far  as  my  opinion  ^oes.  I  would  not 
care  whether  ho  got  a  government  title  or  not  if  he  developed  his  mine  by  working  on 
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it,  aod  thus  carried  out  the  intention  of  the  government  in  disposing  of  the  mineral 
land. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  abont  the  debris  question- f —A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  dibris  question.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  lower  country.  I  have 
passed  through  it  several  times.  I  siippose  that  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Tuba  River  and  Bear  River  have  been  injured  to  some  extent  b^  the 
sediment  that  comes  down  from  the  mines.  There  is  a  belief  that  hydraulic  mining 
is  doing  great  injury  now.  I  think  that  the  streams  have  filled  up  so  that  the  wash- 
ings spread  without  running  down  so  far  as  they  did.  If  there  is  any  injury  it  iscoh- 
fixMd  nearer  to  the  foot-hills  than  it  was  in  earlier  days. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  f — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  My  opin- 
ioo  18  that  there  ought  to  be  such,  or  government  aid,  so  as  to  protect  both  interests. 

Q.  How  could  that  relief  be  extended  by  the  general  government  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  Just  exactly  how  it  can  be  done.  I  have  no  definite  plan.  The  government, 
however,  can  furnish  means  to  build  levees  and  build  dams,  flumes,  or  something  or 
other,  and  through  these  flumes  carry  the  debris  on  the  tule  land,  or  dam  it  up  on  the 
foot-hUU,  and  keep  it  from  spreading  out  over  the  agricultural  land.  I  presume  it 
would  be  ft  benefit  to  Ihe  tule  land  to  have  the  d^tna  carried  down  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  government  ought  to  do  that  T— A.  Either  the  government  or 
the  State.  The  work  could  be  done  just  as  any  other  internal  improvement  which 
the  goTBntment  makes  (keeping  open  navigation,  for  instance)  that  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Q.  How  would  it  benefit  anybody  except  relieving  the  mining  classes  of  a  certain 
difficulty  that  diatressee  them  f — A.  It  would  relieve  the  agricultural  interests,  too. 
We  think  that  mining  is  a  public  benefit. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  are  caused  by  bona- 
fde  hardships,  or  are  they  fiictitious  cases,  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  excessive 
damages  from  corporations  T — ^A.  I  have  no  definite  information  on  that  matter.  I 
presume  we  have  been  damaged  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  that  has  &en  claimed.  I  do  not  know  just  what  particular  claim 
any  one  haa.  They  claim  that  their  land  is  destroyed,  while  there  is  a  claim  that  the 
Uod  has  been  improved  by  the  deposits  or  slickens.  I  think  in  some  places  it  will  raise 
better  crops  than  before,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  matter ;  I  only  state  from 
hearsay. 


TesHmany  of  John  McClay^  of  San  Joaquin,  CaL 

John  McClaTi  of  San  Joaquin,  October  24,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  been  here  since  the  fall  of  1853 ;  have  been  engaged  chiefly  in  mining.  I  am 
somewhat  acduainted  with  the  timber-land  country. 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  the  timber  been  destroyed  ? — Answer.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  definite  answer,  but  there  has  been  a  great  waste  of  timber.  I  concur  with 
Mr.  UcMnrray  that  a  great  deal  of  pine  timber  has  been  cut  down  and  allowed  to  lie  and 
rot.  They  would  take  two,  three,  or  four  cuts,  say  20  or  30  feet  long,  and  leave  the  rest. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that  in  Sierra  County  and  it  is  going  on  there  now. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  preserving  the  timber  f — ^A.  Private 
owneiship.  I  think. 

Q.  Wouldyoa  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  land  you  would  permit  a  person  to 
tike  f— A.  Welly  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  own 
qnite  a  large  tract  of  land  in  order  to  make  it  of  any  value  to  him.  The  making  of 
roids  would  be  expensive,  and  it  would  be  only  useful  for  milling  purposes.  It  is  so 
far  removed  from  eveiything  else  that  it  requires  a  great  many  roads  to  get  your  lum- 
ber out  and  get  your  logs  4)o  the  mill.  For  that  reason  a  small  tract  would  not  pay 
for  the  investment. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  debris  question  f — A.  I  am  familiar  with  it  somewhat. 
^  Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  agricultural  lands  belnc  injured,  In  your  judgment? — A. 
So  far  as  the  Yuba  lands  are  injured  I  agree  with  Mr.  (VBrien's  statement.  I  think 
bia  statement  was  correct  in  regard  to  the  damage  done  on  the  Yuba  River,  but  the 
Bear  River  I  am  so  familiar  with,  but  I  understand  that  some  of  the  land  has  been 
improved  and  some  of  it  very  much  damaged. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  f — A.  I  have  read  a  good  many  different  plans 
soggested,  Irat  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  feasible  plan  that  I  have  read  is  this : 
dajm  the  rivers,  stop  the  tailings,  and  take  the  water  out  on  the  plains  below  here.  It 
Kems  to  me  to  be  a  good  plan.  There  are  many  low  places  that  can  be  filled  up  down 
in  the  foot-hills  and  on  these  red  lands,  enough  to  hold  all  the  dSbris  there  is  in  the 
country.  It  would  make  very  valuable  land  of  it ;  in  fact  a  gentleman  told  me  last 
winter—he  was  complaining  very  bitterly  of  the  d^bria  question,  but  he  finally 
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acknowledged  that  he  had  received  thoasands  of  dollaro'  worth  of  good  from  it   On 
his  land  they  filled  up  the  tales  for  him,  and  it  is  now  the  hest  of  land. 

Q.  Are  there  any  large  bodies  of  tale  land  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yaba  River  and  below  that  on  the  Sacramento  Biver. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  practicable  to  carry  the  confined  silt  so  far  as  that  ? — ^A.  I  think 
it  woald  be  more  practicable  to  pat  it  on  the  plains  outside  of  Marysville,  and  use  the 
water  for  irrigating  purposes.  It  would  then  make  all  that  land  valuable.  As  it  is  it 
is  oomparatively  worthless. 

.  Q.  Do  they  irrigate  much  here  f — A.  They  do  where  they  can  get  water  to  irrigate. 
Without  water  we  cannot  raise  fruit  or  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  raisft  much  wheat  here  f—A.  Not  any,  except  for  hay.  We  sow  it  in  the 
spring.    The  owner  cuts  it  for  hay. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  retaining  the  mineral  reservation  on  this 
land  f — A.  I  think  the  present  policy  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  continued. 

Q.  Does  it  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural  industry f— A.  I  think  not;  I  do 
not  see  that  it  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  policy  of  shortening  the  time  in  which  a  man  can 
obtain  title  to  the  placer  land  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan.  It  would 
stop  so  much  speculating  and  holding  claims  for  the  purpose  of  speculatiu^  without 
developing  it.  If  a  man  could  get  his  title  in  six  months  or  a  year  he  could  develop 
his  land  sooner. 

Q.  Give  ^our  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  restricting  the  time  of  placer  claims.— 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  for  the  government  to  pass  a  law  restricting  the 
time.  A  person  who  makes  application  for  mineral  land  should  be  compelled  when 
they  make  the  application  to  pay  for  them,  or  they  forfeit  their  right  of  possession, 
and  I  would  remove  the  restriction  compelling  them  to  do  $500  worth  of  work.  Five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work  may  be  placed  upon  land  that  may  be  worthless.  I 
should  remove  that  restriction  and  plaice  a  restriction  compelling  them  to  ]^ay  for 
their  land  in  one  year  or  else  forfeit  their  right.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
pass  such  a  law,  and  I  think  the  |500  restriction  should  be  removed.  The  money  may 
be  spent  on  it  and  prove  valueless  when  the  parties  come  to  work  their  mines. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  claimant  f — A.  In  such  a  ease  if  the 
other  party  did  not  make  his  payment  inside  of  one  year,  let  the  adverse  claimant  into 
possession  of  it,  if  he  pays  for  it.  I  would  cut  off  these  men  who  file  upon  land  and 
hold  for  speculative  purposes.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  a  man  can 
hold  the  land  forever,  and  no  person  can  claim  that  tract  of  land.  He  need  not  pay 
for  it,  but  Just  have  the  survey  made  and  file  it  in  the  land  ofiBce,-  and  there  he  holds 
it  for  all  time  to  come.  Plenty  of  this  land  is  held  now  right  here.  Parties  have  had 
the  survey  made  and  filed  on  it,  and  there  it  lies.  I  would  have  a  law  passed  by  which 
he  could  not  hold  land  for  more  than  one  year  in  that  way. 

Q.  Why  should  he  not  have  as  much  time  as  an  agriculturist  has  f — ^A.  The  object 
of  the  two  is  very  different ;  in  one  case  a  man  wants  to  get  a  home,  and  the  other 
simply  wants  to  make  money  out  of  it. 


Testimony  of  John  McDonald,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 

JouN  McDonald  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  14,  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  aboht  twenty-nine  years.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
hydraulic  mining,  but  I  will  answer  some  questions  that  have  a  bearing  upon  hy- 
draulic mining. 

Question.  \im  understand  the  classification  of  land  which  we  have  adopte^f — ^An- 
swer. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  the  timber  land  be  best  utilized  and  disposed  of  t — A.  I  have  been  in 
timber  land  a  ffood  deal,  and  I  have  seen  so  much  waste  and  destruction  of  it  as  to  ex- 
cite in  me  the  highest  concern,  and  I  might  say  indignation.  I  believe  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  timber  is  to  put  all  such  as  is  within  reach  of  the  market  into  private 
ownership.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  the  timber  in  the  country  should  be  sold,  because 
a  very  large  portion  of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  market  at  this  time :  bat  all  thai  is 
now  within  reach  of  the  market  should  be  surveyed  and  sold,  in  sucn  traota  as  ex- 
perience might  suggest  and  in  such  tracts  as  would  Justify  the  erection  of  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  in  furnishing  wood  to  auartz  miners  for 
the  purpose  of  timbering  their  mines.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used  for  that  parpoee. 
You  must  have  mills  in  the  first  place,  and  you  must  have  roads  in  the  next  place,  and 
both  mills  and  roads  are  expensive  in  this  countiy.  Roads  have  to  be  constracted* 
running  into  the  timber  re^ons  from  the  place  of  demand,  probably  ten  or  twenty 
miles.  Timber  has  to  be  transported  on  wagons,  and  there  are  many  expenses  to  be 
incurred  in  getting  it  to  the  market.    I  believe  the  timber  land  should  be  graded  and 
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daffiified,  and  the  price  graded  correspondingly.    Some  lands  ore  mnch  more  valuable 
than  others. 

Q.  How  wonld  yon  protect  the  timber  that  did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  private 
indindoalsf— A.  When  you  get  into  the  timber  beyond  the  reach  of  a  market,  there 
is  not  moch  danger  of  fire.  First,  the  banters  and  tramps  and  campers  do  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  border  lines  of  where  proiitablo  operations  are  being  conducted,  ti 
any  great  extent.  Secondly,  the  trees  are  in  a  state  of  natnre,  the  ground  is  not  cov- 
evered  with  brush,  and  it  does  not  readily  burn  in  the  deep  forests — at  least  not  so 
readily  as  where  it  has  been  partially  cut  and  worked  over.  The  largest  source  of 
the  destruction  of  timber  is  the  inconsiderate  cutting  and  the  felling  of  trees,  leaving 
them  upon  the  ground  to  rot  and  start  the  fires  that  destroy  the  forests. 

Q.  Are  these  timber  lands  valuable  for  agriculture— the  timber  lands  that  are  not 
included  in  the  liable  region  Y — ^A.  As  a  general  rule  I  think  the  timber  lands  arc  not 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  the  higher  altitudes.  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  land  that  has  been  covered  with  timber  in  the  lower  foot-hills  that  is 
raluable  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  California  (and  it  is  of  California  that  I  am* 
mainly  directing  my  remarks)  the  foot-hill  region  is  the  region  the  mineral  is  found* 
On  the  flanks  oi  the  mountains  the  land  was  covered  sparsely  with  timber ;  had  it  been 
cared  for,  it  would  have  been  very  valuable  to-day  for  the  timber  that  grew  upon  it. 
Hie  timber  bein^  gone  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  now  valuable  for  fruits,  vines^ 
u)d  berries,  and  it  even  embraces  considerable  tracts  of  grain  land. 

Q.  This  tract  is  withdrawn  from  sale,  is  it  not  T — A.  Yes,  this  is  a  gold^and  mineral 
tract,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Q.  What  wonld  yon  recommend  in  that  case  f — ^A.  I  would  recommend  the  sale  of  it 
for  agricultural  purposes,  reserving  the  right  to  explore  for  mines.  I  would  sever  the 
nbtOTanean  from  the  surface  rights.  The  man  who  buys  agricultural  land  buys  it  for 
what  the  soil  will  produce ;  he  does  not  buy  it  for  what  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  will  enhance,  and  it  may  be  exceed,  the  value  of  the  surface. 

Q.  Would  yon  do  the  same  with  timber  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  land  that  is  sold  for 
its  surface  vegetable  productions,  whether  timber,  grain,  or  fruit.  I  would  reserve  the 
right  to  explore  for  mineral. 

Q.  U  the  government,  in  the  body  of  a  patent,  reserves  the  title  to  the  mineral  in  the 
land,  a  man's  title  is  nncertaiu ;  but  if  they  make  no  reservation  except  simply  of  the 
Aibterranean  values,  that  is  a  different  thing  f — A.  That  is  the  sense  in  whicn  I  meant 
to  be  understood.  That  the  government  should  sell  the  surface  as  agricultural  land 
absolutely ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  contain  mineral,  the  man  shall  be  compensated  fully 
for  all  that  is  taken  off  his  surface — fully  compensated  for  its  value ;  and  it  should  be 
taken  as  railroads  take  land  for  railroad  purposes,  or  something  in  that  style.  The- 
ownership  is  absolute,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  must  be  fully  compensated  for  any 
damage  done  him.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  miner,  it  is  always  to  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  that  this  provision  should  be  made,  for  this  reason :  if  the  miners 
diaoover  valuable  mines  they  pay  him  all  damage  done  him,  while  the  value  of  his  land 
it  enhanced  by  the  prosecution  of  the  mining  industry.  The  two  interests  help  each 
other.  Furthermore,  the  man  who  buys  the  soil  is  not  a  prospector  for  mineral,  and  if 
the  mining  professional  is  forbidden  to  go  on  the  land  its  mineral  wealth  will  never 
be  revealed.  We  have  two  classes  (almost  orders)  of  men  who  follow  mining.  The* 
men  of  the  one  olass,  wherever  they  go,  keep  their  eyes  open  looking  for  indications. 
They  are  hunting  for  the  precious  metals,  and  it  is  this  class  of  men  who  will  discover 
the  mineral.  If  you  wish  to  develop  the  value  and  wealth  of  the  land,  ^ou  must  allow 
the  miner  to  prospect  for  it ;  never,  however,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  the 
agrieolturist.  If  the  miner  wants  to  do  anything  there,  he  must  pay  for  all  damage 
be  may  cMnmit. 

9*  H  the  great  body  of  mountainous  lands  in  this  coimtry  pass  into  private  owner- 
ship for  tiniber  and  pasturage  or  a^icultural  purposes,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
oapede  mineral  discovery  t — ^A.  I  think  if  all  the  lands  are  given  into  the  ownership 
of  agrieultnrists,  absolutely,  with  a  title  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
as  hM  been  stated  to  this  Commission,  it  wonld  stop  the  development  of  the  mineral 
iateresfs. 

I  wiih  to  add  that  the  wealth  of  what  is  called  the  mineral  region  or  belt  in  this 
State  j^  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men,  in  its  infancy  as  to  development. 
They  nave  scarcely  scratched  the  ground,  and  a  great  many  mines  of  great  value  and 
importance  will  yet  be  discovered.  The  mines  already  known,  now  too  low  in  grade 
to  be  worked,  will  be  successfully  worked  by  improved  machinery  that  will  hereafter 
be  discovered. 

Q.  Give  us  your  opinion  of  the  best  system  of  disposing  of  the  irrigable  lands  and  for 
the  Qtilization  of  them,  having  in  view  these  two  facts:  first,  that  the  greatest  devel- 
opment of  the  interest  of  the  country  is  advantageous  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  land  to  the  greatest  number  of  holders  is  of  advantage  to  tho 
eonntry.— A.  I  will  sa^  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  California  what  is  considered 
ZM>n-pgEoductive  land  without  irrigation  has  been  yearly  growing  less  and  less.    When 
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I  came  here  the  whole  coantry  was  considered  a  desert  and  non-prodactive,  and  I 
know  lands  now  between  this  and  Sacramento  that  a  man  wonid  not  baye  paid  for 
the  surveying  of  in  the  early  days,  in  1862,  that  are  to-day  worth  from  |S0  to  $50  per 
acre,  and  produce  fine  crops  without  irrigation,  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  ia  true 
of  most  of  the  land  in  this  State.  By  t^e  adaptation  of  crops,  b^  plowing  the  soil 
deeply,  by  plowing  early,  by  snmmer  fallowing  the  land,  and  dividing  it  up  so  as  to 
cultivate  the  ditferent  sections  alternate  years,  and  alternating  crops,  I  believe  that 
nearly  all  the  land  in  California  will  ultimately  be  productive  without  irrigation;  and 
I  believe  further  that  the  possibilities  claimed  for  irrigation  are  largely  overestimated. 
When  we  have  anything  like  an  average  rainfall  in  California  yon  can  produce  a 
crop  by  judicious  cultivation  almost  anywhere. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  in  the  Mohave  Desert  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can 
be  done  there  or  not.  I  am  informed  that  in  Central  California  this  is  the  case.  I  want 
to  say  that  when  we  have  an  average  rainfall,  as  stated  before,  we  can  produce  a 
crop  almost  anywhere ;  and  when  we  fail  to  have  that  rain  in  the  valleys,  then  then 
is  likewise  a  failure  of  snow  in  the  mountains ;  and  if  it  is  a  dry  year  there  is  do 
water  to  irrigate  with  or  fill  your  ditches  with,  hence,  I  believe  the  possibilitiea  claimed 
for  irrigation  are  largely  overestimated.  The  use  of  water  from  artesian  wells  will 
largelycontribute  likewise  to  the  production  of  crops,  fruits,  &c. 

Q.  In  the  region  where  agriculture  is  manifestly  dependent  for  certainty  upon  irriga- 
tion, would  you  suggest  anything  about  the  disposal  of  tUb  lands  therein  f — ^A.  No,  air. 
further  than  to  let  it  wait.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  land  here.  The  land  can  be  haa 
at  government  prices,  or  it  can  be  had  second-hand  from  men  who  have  boufffat  it  for 
speculation.  As  regards  those  lands  that  are  considered  non-prodnctive  witEoat  irri- 
gation, I  would  rather  let  them  wait  than  to  dispose  of  them  for  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  what  we' call  pasturage  lands,  where  they  are  valuable  lor  pas- 
turage only  f  Wnat  system  would  you  suggest  for  disposing  of  them  f — ^A.  I  wonld 
suggest  that  they  be  sold  to  private  owners  in  tracts  of  such  size  as  would  juatil^men 
in  settling  the  land ;  sell  a  man  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  six  sections,  if  it  should  spread 
over  the  mountainous  lands.    In  some  instances  I  would  sell  him  even  more  than  that. 

Q.  Are  these  lands  used  for  stock  f — A.  You  can  get  surface  water  in  many  pI^^^M  by 
digging  wells,  and  there  are  occasionally  springs  flowing  out  of  the  canons.  There  aro 
some  places  that  can  be  used  at  present,  and  there  are  other  places  that  can  be  used 
in  the  future  by  artesian  wells.  I  believe  almost  all  the  land  in  California  in  the  cen- 
tral part  may  be  used  for  stock  watered  from  wells,  either  the  ordinary  surface  welL) 
or  artesian  wells. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  every  pastoral  farmer  had  a  littlo  piece  of  land 
that  he  could  irrigate  to  make  farm  land  so  that  these  industries  would  be  mixed  F— 
A.  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  place  where  a  man  can't  find  snch  a  tract  upon  which 
he  could  produce  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  for  his  family  and  a  little  hay  for  hL> 
stock  when  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  lay  out  these  tracts  with  a  view  to  secnriug  thai  f— 
A.  No,  sir.  I  would  allow  a  man  to  go  and  choose  his  land,  selling  what  he  wanted 
within  certain  limits,  and  he  would  find  for  himself  a  place  that  would  suit  him.  The 
first  that  made  locations  would  perhaps  get  the  best,  the  next  would  get  the  next  best, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Would  not  that  result  in  taking  up  the  springs  and  little  streams  into  individual 
ownership,  and  thus  give  such  a  man  command  of  a  great  pasturage  tract  f — A.  Tht* 
stre  ams  and  little  rivulets  are  all  taken  up  all  through  the  districts.  Really  none  of 
the  public  land  is  taken  up,  except  that  which  contains  the  water.    This  is  uot  alto- 

f  ether  true  in  Southern  California,  but  it  is  true  to  a  large  extent  all  over  the  State, 
he  possession  of  good  wells  makes  a  man  independent  almost  of  these  little  streams. 

Q.  In  Central  and  Northern  California,  Western  Oregon,  «&c.,  there  is  a  great  body  of 
land,  that  we  call  arable,  where  agriculture  is  sustained  by  the  precipitation  of  moist nn» 
and  without  irrigation.  Would  you  suggest  anv  changes  in  existing  lav^s  in  regard 
to  that  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  find  no  fault  with  the  land  laws  so  far  as  they  apply  to  that 
kind  of  land. 

Q.  Could  the  method  of  obtaining  title  to  land  by  pre-emption  and  homeat^^ad  be  aim- 
plitied,  to  the  advantage  of  the  applicant  for  land!— A.  I  think  where  the  law  i» 
administered  with  impartiality  and  courtesy  to  the  applicant  that  the  present  law 
afibrds  facilities  enough.  I  mean  where  it  is  faithfully  and  diligently  adminiatervd. 
I  have  heard  that  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  land  office,  and  I  think  that  such  com- 
plaints must  be  sometimes  well  founded.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  mining  and  lode  claims  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  old  district-mining  system,  under  which  miners  organized 
mining  districts,  and  by  which  titles  to  mineral  claims  are  initiated,  and  in  which 
districts  they  are  without  local  laws,  are  of  any  further  advantage  f — A.  No,  sir ;  and 
they  ou^ht  to  be  abolished,  and  the  laws  should  conform  to  the  laws  which  have  been 
and  which  shall  hereafter  be  passed  by  the  general  government. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  law  gives  a  man  the  right  to  follow  tbo  dipcs 
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Bpora  ftnd  angles  of  his  lode.  Do  yon  approve  of  that  f — A.  That  is  right,  sir.  A  man, 
wben  be  locates  a  led^e  or  lode  and  begins  to  develop  it,  shonld  have  all  the  benefit 
it  will  yield  bim,  and  it  should  be  his.  Wherever  it  wanders  to  he  should  bo  allowed 
to  foliow  It  along. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  a  square  location  f — A.  Infinitely,  sir.  The  square  location 
k  very  QDJust  and  works  great  injustice.  A  man  might  locate  a  claim  oosting  large 
mma  of  money  and  much  mbor  for  its  development.  He  might  prove  it  to  be  valuable, 
and  its  dips  and  angles  might  be  such  as  to  directly  take  it  off  his  mining  claim,  if 
the  locations  were  made  by  vertical  lines.  He  should  be  allowed  to  follow  it  wherever 
it  goes  within  the  limits  of  his  end  lines,  which  should  be  vertical  and  parallel  with 
each  other. 

Q.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  hydraulic  mining ;  to  what  extent  is  that  kind  of 
mining  carried  on  here  T — ^A.  Very^  extensively.  My  understanding  is  derived  from 
two  eo^pes  of  informatioo,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  an  extensive  interest 
ID  this  country. 

Q.  la  there  not  a  complaint  that  the  wastage  of  tailings  from  the  hydraiflic  mines 
It  destroying  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  and  injuring  the  harbors^  of  California  f 
What  is  your  opinion  about  that  matter  f — A.  The  complaint  is  not  well  founded. 
That  the  rivers  do  carry  some  earth  loosened  by  miners  out  into  the  valleys  and  into 
tbe  bays  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  that  is  carried 
down.  Hydraulic  mining  is  not  the  chief  source  of  these  immense  deposits  of  sedi- 
ment. Every  industry  of  the  people  of  the  State  contributes  to  it.  Agriculture  con- 
tribaies  rery  largely  to  it ;  grazing  contributes  to  it  through  the  anima£  running  over 
sad  dragging  up  the  mats  oi  roots  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  subeeouent  rains  wash- 
ing it  away.  Hie  lambermen  contribute  to  it  very  much ;  every  log  he  drags  over  the 
roads  kmseas  the  earth,  and  eventually  it  is  washed  into  the  rivers.  Every  wagon-mt, 
railroad,  and  county  road  contributes  to  the  sediment  that  flows  into  the  cafions.  I 
have  seen  seres  of  earth  slide  bodily  down  the  mountain-sides  into  the  rivers.  I  have 
known  the  catting  of  a  wagon-road  along  the  mountain-side  to  so  take  away  the  props 
to  the  soil  on  that  side  that  a  heavy  winter  rain  carried  the  whole  mountain-side  down, 
acres  upon  acres,  with  the  forest  trees  upon  it,  until  it  obliterated  the  marks  of  the 
nsd.  The  soil  in  our  valleys,  even  in  the  agricultural  portion,  is  being  washed  away, 
and  you  can  go  alon^  and  find  great  gulches  teu  feet  deep  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
▼ide'that  did  not  exist  there  twenty-five  years  a;^o.  The  stock  trampling  over  the 
crass  have  broken  up  the  roots  or  mats,  and  the  soil  which  they  held  together  begins 
to  crumble,  and  then  the  rains  of  winter  carry  it  off  little  by  little.  It  cuts  off  the 
biok  by  the  square  yanl.  These  are  things  that  did  not  exist  in  California  prior  to 
it^  roltivaticni. 

1  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  timber.  I  feel  a  groat  concern  and  indignation 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  timber  of  this  country  has  been  wasted  and  criminally 
fleatroyed.  I  have  seen  whole  tracts  of  timber  cut  down  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
jH^mad  beeaase  the  enterprise  which  prompted  its  cutting  was  not  well  considered 
the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  forest  rotted  and  wasted.  Within  the  lines 
▼here  onoe  was  a  splendid  growth  of  oak  and  pine  sufficient  for  the  fuel  and  for  all 
the  Inmber  necessary  on  this  coast  for  one  hundred  years,  if  it  had  been  judiciously 
bandied,  it  has  been  entirely  denuded,  and  you  may  walk  over  land  and  find  the 
•tiiiDps  and  mutilated  trunks  lying  there  now.  Thus  they  are  cnt  down  by  the  waste- 
fnl  hand  of  man,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting  them,  and  lay  there  rotting.  I  want 
to  ny  another  thing.  The  government  should  send  its  surveyors  ahead  of  the  ax- 
men  and  lombermen,  and  not  follow  behind  them.  The  rule  here  has  been  that  all 
the  timber  is  oat  and  wasted  l>efore  the  survey  is  made.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  these 
lumbermen  to  keep  the  surveyor  from  overhauling  them,  and  they  succeed  in  doing 
it  Surveys  are  generally  made  where  it  is  most  advantageous  to  the  surveyor,  with- 
oat  lelerence  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  valuable  timber  lands  are  usually  rough 
aodintcnpersed  with  underbrush,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  cut  the  brush 
ia  wkr  to  ran  the  lines  through.  The  surveyors  do  not  like  to  have  to  chop  like  that ; 
they  want  to  go  upon  the  plains  where  they  can  see  from  one  comer  of  a  section  to 
aootber,  where  there  is  no  bosh  in  sight,  and  then  measure  it  off  by  miles  without 
T«ference  to  whether  it  is  desert  or  agricultural  lands  or  desirable  for  any  purpose.  I 
think  the  contract  system  would  work  well  when  submitted  to  competition,  and  would 
perhaps  secure  a  better  sorv^  than  we  now  have.  Then  if  a  man  went  into  a  rough 
coQQtry  he  wonld  receive  a  proper  price  for  the  work  done  there.  I  think  the  present 
law  allows  a  survey  of  the  lands  easiest  and  the  quickest  surveyed,  without  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  the  land.  It  cannot  be  of  any  value  either  to  the  government  or 
the  people  to  have  desert  lands  surveyed,  because  no  depredations  can  be  committed 
tipon  that  character  of  land,  while  the  timber  land  is  being  despoiled  of  its  value  every 
y<?ar. 

I  ha?e  had  some  experience  in  the  marking  of  sections.  The  corners  as  established 
by  fonreyois  do  not  amount  to  anything,  particularly  in  (grazing  districts.  Cattle  and 
sheep  knock  them  down  and  carry  them  off  the  first  thing ;  fires  bum  them  off,  and 
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the  stock  also  destroy  the  mounds,  and  all  signs  and  indications  ol  the  lines  arc  lo»t. 
There  shonld  be  more  permanent  monuments  of  some  kind  established ;  either  hillocka 
thrown  up  or  some  permanent  monument  located. 

Accuracy  in  the  original  survey  is  highly  important.  A  man  may  locate  a  pre-emp- 
tion claim  and  he  will  purchase  that  land  according  to  the  official  survey.  Sometimes 
the  post  that  designates  his  comer  is  lost,  or  stolen  for  a  purpose,  and  no  man  can  tell 
exactly  where  it  stood.  A  survey  is  accurately  made,  ana  may  change  a  man's  boi.«f . 
or  barn,  or  mill  oif  that  section  which  he  bought  on  to  another  man's  land,  and  he 
thereby  loses  it.  I  have  known  instances  substantially  of  that  character.  Therefoie. 
accuracy  in  the  survey  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  if  accurate  in  the  begin- 
ning all  after  surveys  conform  to  it. 


Testimony  of  James  McGillivrajf,  of  Oaklandj  Cal, 

Jamks  McOillivray,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  11,  IcTds 

I  have  lived  in  California  since  1850.  I  have  been  in  different  localitieSy  and  have 
acted  as  an  expert  in  mining  cases.  I  am  familiar  with  hydraulic  mining,  and  foUoW 
that  business. 

Question.  State  what  injury  is  done  by  hydraulic  mining  to  the  amcnltnre  of  tlM 
State.— Answer.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  State  where  the  land  womd  be  ixgared  bt 
hydraulic  mining ;  some  low  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marysville,  for  instance.  I 
consider  that  the  amount  of  land  that  would  be  injured  by  it  would  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  gold-mining.  Hydiaalic 
mining  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  population  that  is  in  eight  or-ten  counties  of  this  States 
Many  millions  are  invested  in  ditches  and  dams  and  mining  operations  of  diffemit 
kinds.  I  think  that  it  only  injures  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  MaitA^ 
ville,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River.  That  is  the  only  portion  of  the  State  that  it  hii 
injured.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  not  affected  at  all.  In  Trinitr  aoq 
Shasta  Counties  and  south  of  Nevada  County  it  has  not  affected  the  land.  I  do  M 
think  hydraulic  mining  is  doing  any  injury  to  harbors.  By  examining  the  ov«rflo«l 
on  lands  in  this  place  it  is  found  to  be  salt  marsh.  Underneath  the  upper  soil  it  is  al] 
stratified  with  a  clayey  substance  which  was  formed  there  by  water  that  came  dovi^ 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  hydraulic  mining  operations.  Of  coarse  there  i^ 
some  that  comes  now,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  bays,  as  the  water  which  flows  ont 
of  the  Qolden  Gate  is  sufficient  to  scour  the  harbor  and  keep  it  clean.  I  think  tb« 
river  can  be  helped  by  a  straightening  process.  Wherever  water  is  running  in  smal) 
streams  or  ditches  for  minin|^  purposes  it  always  runs  well ;  where  there  aro  shari^ 
turns  it  runs  very  badly.  This  is  the  same  case  with  the  Sacramento  River.  If  tbe^ 
were  to  cut  off  the  sharp  points  and  fill  in  the  curves  with  walls,  I  think  the  rive^ 
would  scour  out  and  be  improved.  I  think  the  difficulty  would  be  relieved  by  straightj 
ening  this  channel  so  as  to  get  a  more  rapid  flow  of  water,  causing  scoaring.  Then 
was  a  company  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  canal.  1 
think  I  convinced  them  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  straighten  the  SacramcDt^^ 
River. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  timber  landf — A.  The  timber  land  is  need  for  mux 
iuff  purposes ;  outside  of  that  it  is  not  being  ii\jared.    Of  course  it  could  be  sold. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  ground  that  is  taken  up  for  hydraulic  por^ 
poses.  According  to  the  present  law  a  man  can  pay  $40  and  have  his  land  survejed^ 
and  let  it  lie  without  paying  or  working  it,  and  while  it  is  in  that  condition  he  Wi 
no  taxes,  while  land  alongside  of  it  does  pay  taxes.  I  think  something  should  be  a(UM 
to  make  those  people  obtain  title  to  their  land.  They  dig  pit-holes  and  call  that  an 
annual  working,  and  that  is  the  improvement  that  they  put  on  it.  I  would  compel  men  U 
pay  just  as  soon  as  the  survey  could  be  made.  The  present  system  encooraffes  peopl^ 
to  hold  the  laud  idly  for  a  long  time.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  tailings  which  coom 
from  these  mines.  Where  a  man  uses  2,000  inches  of  water,  if  he  has  a  good  graili'  U 
can  run  off  eight  yards  of  gravel  to  the  inch  of  water  per  day  of  twenty-four  boon 
so  that  he  would  wash  away  16,000  cubic  yards  a  day,  and  that  fills  up  a  great  <lea| 
of  space.  Of  course,  instead  of  reaohing  the  bay  it  reaches  some  partially  flat  conoi 
try,  and  lodges  there  and  fills  up  its  depressions.  ' 

Q.  Can  any  method  be  provided  for  taking  care  of  these  taUlnsst— A.  I  have  hail 
some  experience,  while  mining  and  farming  in  Trinity  Connty,  in  thai  respect.  ^ 
man  worked  some  ground  back  of  me  and  built  large  dams,  and  held  the  tailiog»  ^)^ 
years.  Now,  where  I  am  mining  at  present,  from  the  bed  rook  to.  the  old  chaDoel 
and  down  the  present  stream,  it  is  1,800  feet,  and  in  a  space  like  that  yon  can  aodrr^ 
stand  that  an  immense  amount  of  tailings  can  be  depooited;  dams  can  be  madesiispl.^ 
by  laying  brush  in  the  channels  for  carrying  off  tne  waste  water,  and  as  the  wate< 
passes  through  the  hard  material  is  held  tnere. 
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Q.  If  these  aocmnulations  of  depoflits  are  made  in  this  way  will  they  not  Buhse- 
qoeotly  he  hxoken  np  hy  the  channels  of  the  streamB,  and  go  down  veiy  slowly,  and 
fpTBtd  over  the  agricnltoral  lands  f — A.  There  has  heen  very  little  of  that  damming 
<&oe,  and  I  think  they  wonld  hold  there.  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  complete  protection 
for  the  ooontry,  for  i^lonff  time  at  least.  They  had  a  flood  in  this  State  in  1862,  when 
all  the  streams  overflowed.  I  had  a  farm  at  that  time,  and  the  farm  was  overflowed ; 
the  water  left  a  sediment  on  the  gronnd  from  2  to  10  inches,  and  I  found  it  of  great 
adTsntage  to  the  land  as  a  fertilizer.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  heavy  saud  it  wonld 
lure  injured  it<w  That  flood  was  widely  spread  all  through  this  State.  If  the  mines 
vere  stopped  at  the  present  time  Marysvillo  would  be  worse  off  for  the  first  few  years 
taan  it  wonld  if  mining  continued,  for  this  reason :  there  are  a  great  many  dams  built 
in  the  mountains  to  reservoir  the  water  in  time  of  flood — some  as  much  as  100  feet 
high— and  they  run  back  for  hundreds  of  acres  and  hold  the  water  back  from  run- 
:^ng  down  the  natural  channels  in  times  of  flood.  If  mining  was  stopped  all  these 
ohstaeler  would  be  abandoned,  and  where  the  Bear  and  Yuba  are  now  hlled  up  this. 
ifhris  would  come  down  and  bury  Manrsville  up  in  less  time  than  the  mining  would. 
Tb«Te  might  be  large  places  set  apart  for  the  water  to  flow  on.  and  by  buildiufi^  dikes 
it  cin  be  kept  in  place.  There  is  water  enough  held  to  run  the  mines  through  all  the  sea- 
$00.  After  they  stop  minins  from  the  natural  flow  of  water  until  the  water  comes  again , 
tite  water  they  use  is  taken  n'om  supply  held  by  reservoirs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs — ^there  is  one  that  cost  $200,000.  I  pro- 
poae  building  one  myself  100  feet  high.  I  regard  hydraulic  mining  as  being  in  its 
iofancy.  I  think  there  is  as  much  gold  in  Forest  Hill  Divide  as  all  that  has  been  taken 
cQt  in  California  up  to  this  time.  Of  course  it  will  never  all  be  taken  out,  but  it  is  a 
tbing  that  will  always  be  a  source  of  income. 

Q.  How  do  yon  obtain  title  to  the  water  f — A.  Formerly  all  we  did  was  to  go  and 
(]ig  s  ditch,  and  we  were  not  limited  as  to  its  size.  Our  system  then  was,  no  matter 
bow  much  water  you  carried  from  a  stream,  you  held  that  right  if  it  was  three  times 
ic  much  aa  yoa  wanted  to  use.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  says  that  in  taking  up 
viter  yoa  shall  first  put  a  notice  on  the  ground  where  you  wish  to  divert  it  from  the 
sff^sm,  saying  how  much  water  and  under  what  pressure,  and  by  what  means,  and  to 
what  points  it  is  to  be  carried,  and  for  what  purpose,  as  soon  as  you  place  that 
!iotice  there  you  then  have  to  get  that  recorded  in  the  county  in  wnich  the  water 
fovs.  If  the  water  is  in  two  counties  you  have  to  record  it  in  two  counties,  and 
voQ  most  oonunence  work  in  sixty  days.  If  you  don't  your  right  is  gone  up ;  and  you 
BDst  finiah  and  protect  your  work  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  Do  yoa  all  believe  [that  you  can  "  float "  your  rights  f — A.  That  is  the  decision  of 
the  courts,  provided  yon  do  not  interfere  with  any  accrued  rights.    If  a  man  had  a 

2'  bt  above  yoa  which  he  had  had  for  a  long  time  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  him  to 
it  it  from  him.  You  can  move  your  water  as  long  as  yon  do  not  injure  him.  Most 
of  oar  laws  gorveming  this  matter  are  court-made  laws,  most  of  them  being  decisions 
ri  the  sapi«me  court.  If  we  have  a  new  case  that  has  not  been  before  the  supreme 
eoort,  we  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  determined  until  it  gets  there.  The  supreme 
court  has  held  that  when  a  man  has  had  undisputed  possession  of  his  land  for  five 
jtaiB  that  he  can  hold  it  as  against  any  one  else.  If  a  man  has  occupied  his  land  for 
fire  yean  without  any  other  counter-claim  he  could  not  be  disturbed.  Our  statute  of 
limitation  is  for  five  years. 


TBfUmony  of.  0.  JET.  JdcKee,  San  FranoisoOf  Cah 

Sak  Francisco,  Ocidher  15, 1879. 

0.  H.  McKkx,  attomey-at-law,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  would  say  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  mining  litigations,  inolnd- 
isf  titles  to  mines  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Utan.  I  had  charge  of  the  mineral  branch 
«f  tbs  Geoecal  Land  Office  at  Washington  until  1872,  before  coming  here.  Since  that 
tone  I  have  been  practicing  law  here,  so  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
iteinifltration  of  the  mineral  land  laws  in  Washington  as  well  as  here,  and  I  would 
giTe  it  as  thB  resalt  of  my  experience  that  the  present  law  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
«fid  is  by  no  means  free  from  difilculties.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  if  we 
wa  to  start  anew  to  dispose  of  the  mineral  land  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  square 
loestion  witiii  vertical  side  lines.  Under  the  present  law  the  right  to  follow  the  dip 
V  Mb  has  given  rise  to  suoh  needless  litigation  that  many  claimants  are  mined,  even 
thnrii  ovmog  valuable  property,  by  becoming  entangled  with  the  claims  of  others, 
nd  ois  law,  uthoogh  entitled  "An  act  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
tiy,'  is,  in  some  respects,  a  misnomer.  Of  course  m  old  districts  the  beginning  now  of 
the  sauaia  system  of  location  would  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  It 
voold  be  different  from  a  new  district,  where  everything  wonld  be  clean  from  deep 
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Locations;  though  square  locations  might  be  made  in  the  old  districta,  of  conne  mb 
ject  to  the  vest^  rights  of  parties  who  have  filed  locatlonsy  whether  patented  or  nn 
patented.  In  new  districts  I  think  it  would  work  admirably,  and  give  greater  confii 
dence  and  security  to  the  prospectors  and  investors  in  miningclaima.  With  regard  t< 
the  size  of  locations  I  should  judge  that  they  ought  to  be  about  forty  acres  in  am 
which  would  be  1,320  feet  square.  That  is  nearly  double  the  present  size.  Again,  ther< 
are  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  manner  of  locating  the  claims  at  preseDt—UM 
maintenance  of  claims  in  outlying  districts  which  are  in  charge  of  a  recorder  who  ma^ 
be  irresponsible,  indiscreet  or  indifferent|  or  who  may  be  even  in  some  cases  cormpi 
where  under  the  fee  system  he  would  be  induced  to  allow  relocations  of  the  sam^ 
ground  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  fees,  nntil  the  whole  disthcj 
would  be  in  a  tangled- up  mass  from  which  it  seems  impossible  a  man  oonld  free  hijq 
self.  I  would  recommend  that  every  United  States  land  district  in  which  there  arj 
minerals  be  subdivided  into  mining  aistricts  and  mapped  off.  For  example,  the  Bodii 
land  district  could  be  divided  into  three  or  four  submineral  districts,  each  with  \ 
United  States  deputy  surveyor,  who  should  be  surveyor  and  recorder,  to  be  paid  d^ 
rectly  by  the  government  like  other  officers,  or  by  fees  to  be  arranged  as  CoaflM 
might  direct ;  that  the  district  surveyor  or  recorder  shall  survey  the  claims  and  «e| 
that  they  do  not  overlap,  and  shall  furnish  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  di^ 
trict  with  a  monthly  abstract  of  all  locations  of  surveys  made,  so  as  to  perpetuate  th^ 
record  and  also  for  better  security.  With  regard  to  obtaining  titlea  from  the  goTcii^ 
ment,  I  think  it  should  be  mandatory  upon  miners  after  their  locations  are  snrveye^ 
and  recorded  to  initiate  proceedings  with  a  view  to  obtaining  patent  and  paying  tb| 
government  an  acreage.  There  is  a  question  upon  which  I  am  hardly  clear  in  my  owl 
mind,  whether  we  shonld  compel  them  to  institute  proceedings  for  obtaining  a  pated 
within  a  certain  g^ven  number  of  n^ionths  after  their  location,  or  whether  they  sbooli 
be  compelled  to  institute  proceedings  for  a  patent  in  every  instance  as  soon  as  tl^ 
claim  has  produced  a  given  amount. 

Question.  Would  you  not  also  have  a  limitation  when  they  should  pay  up  on  plae^ 
claims  f — Answer.  I  would  apply  this  to  all  mining  lands.  The  present  law  providing  fd 
the  sale  of  quartz  veins  by  the  acre  never  was  to  my  mind  a  proper  one.  In  the  first  {mm 
the  government  would  set  more  in  the  way  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  claims  that  wtf 
practically  worthless  than  out  of  those  that  were  of  enormous  value.  I  think  thd 
even  under  the  present  law  claims  should  be  sold  by  the  linear  foot.  Take,  for  exam 
pie,  a  claim  of  1,500  feet.  If  the  government  price  was  50  cents  per  foot  they  woti1{ 
receive  $750  for  the  claim,  and  also  something  for  the  adjoining  surface.  UoweTej 
they  did  not  do  that,  but  Just  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  quartz  lode:»  \\ 
the  acre.  I  think  the  district  organizations,  which  receive  a  sort  of  quasi  recognitif^ 
by  the  law  of  Congress,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  government  take  entire  custoti 
of  the  matter  of  mining  claims  right  from  the  initial  point  up.  Furthermore,  I  tbiu| 
it  was  certainly  a  mistake  to  surrender  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  land  office  in  tb 
case  of  contested  mining  claims  to  the  courts.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  it  hij 
expedited  matters  or  that  it  has  cheapened  justice  or  been  of  any  benefit.  Tbe  ()r.^ 
tions  that  arise  are  nearly  all  questions  of  fact,  and  they  can  be  Just  as  well  i\eX€\ 
mined  before  the  register  and  receiver  whose  attention  is  entirely  confined  to  lui 
matters  as  before  a  court  whose  time  may  be  taken  up  by  a  thousand  other  matter 
and  jurors  who  may  have  but  little  interest  in  the  case.  I  favor  the  immediate  rtut^ 
ration  of  that  power  to  the  district  land  office.  Now,  in  contested  cases,  the  matU 
is  referred  to  the  court  and  the  government  is  unable  to  do  anything  witn  regard  i 
its  own  property  until  the  court  may  determine  what  shall  be  done.  lehoiddbei 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  jurisdiction  to  the  register  and  receiver,  aoting  as  a  ooarj 
I  would  have  the  whole  matter  come  under  them.  Of  course  I  would  not  approve  ^ 
any  legislation  that  would  interfere  with  any  vested  rights. 


Testimany  of  R,  McMurray,  San  Joaquin,  Cal,,  relative  to  timber  and  mim^ral  Uad 

placer  claims,  titlCf  tailings, 

R.  McMuRRAY,  San  Joaquin,  October  24,  made  the  following  statement: 

I  have  lived  here  twenty-seven  yearb ;  am  familiar  with  the  timber  land  in  th 
county,  particularly  on  this  ridge. 

Question.  What  class  of  timber  have  yon  heref — ^Answer.  We  have,  or  did  hav^ 
land  heavily  timbered  with  sugar-pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  oak.  A  portion  of  it  is  an] 
heavily  timbered.  Lower  down  the  timber  is  lighter  and  of  a  difibieot  oharact^ 
from  that  above,  and  not  so  well  calculated  for  milling  purposes  as  the  timber  aboT^ 
This  section  of  country  has  been  heavily  timbered,  but  you  see  the  condition  of  { 
now. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  timber  been  wasted  f — A.  I  have  known  of  millioos  of  Ui 
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0/  ngar-pine  trees  from  100  to  150  feet  in  length  that  have  been  ont  down,  with  only 

SOfwC  of  it  need,  and  that  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  ^reeent  time;  and 

ve  hsve  little  sagar-pine  left  except  that  which  protects  itself  by  being  in  the  oafions, 

vbere  it  cannot  be  reached,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  being  cnt  at  the  present  is 

est  by  those  who  are  making .    They  will  cnt  down  a  sugar-pine  which  has 

99,0OD  feet  of  lomber  in  it,  and  perhaps  nse  onl^  20  feet  of  th.nber ;  and  sometimes 
whca  the  tree  doesn't  contain  the  right  kind  of  timber  they  w  ill  leave  it  and  cut  an- 
other. I  do  not  tiiink  tl  ere  is  such  large  timber  destroyed  by  f  <re  tJiat  has  been  repre- 
oBted  to  yoa  nsoally :  ltis^.mall  timMr  that  is  destroyed  by  u.e  frequently.  loa 
will  see  Isorge  trees,  bnt  ntit  often. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  waste  of  choppers  have  upon  fires  t—  A.  It  has  a  very  inju- 
ikns  dheL  Judge  Stiger  said  it  adds  fuel  to  the  fire ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  num- 
bs of  treea  oat  near  each  other  the  trunks  and  limbs  left  have  destroyed  the  large 
timbff,  becaase  it  makes  a  large  fire. 

Q.  In  your  Judgment,  is  heavily  timbered  country  of  much  value  for  agricultural  pur- 
MMsf— A.  Some  portions  of  it  is  valuable,  but  that  portion  upon  whidi  the  timber  is 
»ft  sow  I  do  not  think  is  Taluable  for  agricultural  purposes  because  of  the  great  alti- 
tade :  the  seaaon  is  very  short,  in  fact  forever  snowing,  and,  I  was  going  to  say  eight 
XBontos  in  the  yoar,  but  they  have  it  six  months  at  least,  and  it  would  be  of  no  value, 
except  for  graatng  purposes  and  lumber. 

Q.  What  land  ssrvtem  could  you  suggest  as  being  advantageous  and  preserving  the 
tiaber  from  wanton  destruction,  fires,  &c.,  and  still  leave  it  open  to  le^timate  indus- 
tnesf— A.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  than  havin|^  it  owned  by  individuals.  I  am 
isclioed  to  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan,  and  particularlv  where  the  timber  is  used 
wh«re  thm  is  a  marlrot  for  it ;  and  I  think  if  the  timber  land  that  is  left  now  was 
«o{d,  allowing  individuids  to  get  title  to  it,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  land, 
ifid  the  government  would  realize  what  is  paid  for  it.  It  sometimes  costs  $10  an  acre 
to  get  this  land.  If  I  want  a  piece  of  land  of  160  acres,  I  would  go  live  on  it.  Myself 
«r  some  other  person  must  go  do  it.  I  will  have  to  get  a  purchase  title  for  him.  A 
prt-^Bptor  can  live  on  the  timber  land  if  it  is  valueless  except  for  the  timber.  I  think 
ji  tbere  was  a  law  by  which  you  could  go  on  a  piece  of  land  and  obtain  title  in  sixty 
i*j%  I  think  it  woold  be  a  benefit  to  everybody  and  a  benefit  to  the  timber.  The  cou- 
pon of  the  timber  at  present  is  such  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  land  would  be  of 
»j  valoe,  becaoae  it  is  generally  in  the  ca&ons  or  on  the  hills,  where  it  does  not  pay  to 
r*  for  it ;  anlesa  yon  could  purehase  640  acres,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  but  would 
^  fxpensive  above  the  milling  and  the  hauling  of  these  logs  to  the  mill.  In  this 
«<et:ionof  the  oonntry  roads  would  have  to  be  cons&ncted  before  any  hauling  the  lumber 
•Gt  and  gating  the  logs  to  the  mUl.  Our  hills  are  very  steep  here,  and  it  would  cost  a 
^At  deal  of  money  to  build  roads. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  continuing  the  reserving  of  the  mineral  beltf — A.  I 
fiiiDk  it  most  certainly  should  be  done.  It  is  protection  to  the  mining  interests,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  greater  than  the  advantage  would  be  to  the  agricultural  if  it  was 
uirown  open,  because  the  local  laws  prohibit  a  location  to  such  land  as  would  be  sold 
te  agrieoltaral  purposes.  If  it  was  allowed  to  go  on,  I  think  it  would  be  very  detii- 
ae&tal  to  ^e  minine  interests.  It  would  throw  this  mineral  land  into  the  hands  of 
amopoliats  and  ffrabbera,  and  they  would  buy  it  and  hold  it.  The  agricultural  inters 
«^  is  saeh  that  they  must  prove  this  mineral  off  before  they  can  purchase  it.  I  think 
tbi§  reeerradon  is  very  beneficiaL 

Q.  How  do  they  prove  it  off? — ^A.  They  take  the  proper  evidence  before  the  Land 
ConifflisBioiiier  soa  prove  that  it  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than  it  is 
for  mining  puposes. 

((.  How  do  they  prove  there  are  no  lodes  in  itf— A.  They  only  know  that  there  are 
K>  eridoieea  of  lodes  in  it.  I  believe  that  all  that  is  required  under  the  present  lawa 
» Iinof  by  OB-parte  affidavits. 

k'  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  debris  question  f — A.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
^t  it.  It  comes  too  near  home  whether  lands  where  the  coaner  material  (gravel 
aa&  Band)  oonld  be  dammed  above  the  valley  lands  that  are  cultivated.  That  I  cannot 
>ute.  I  think  there  la  very  little  of  this  coarser  material  that  reaches  the  valley  land ;. 
t^  is,  the  lower  portion.  There  is  very  little  of  this  coarser  material  which  reaches 
Jhrriville, 

H-  Is  there  much  sand  f — A.  I  have  never  examined  it  to  see  whether  it  was  sliokena 
'f  not    It  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  lighter  materiaL 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  lands  above  the  valleys  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
^  to  what  extent  have  the^  been  taken  up  by  individuals  f — ^A.  I  presume  nearly 
ill  tell  you,  "  Go  to  the  foot-hills  " ;  that  has  oeen  my  impression  about  it.  Except  the 
1^  lands  below  Smartsville,  I  always  supposed  that  the  lower  lands  and  valleys  have 
^  be«n  taken  up. 

Q.  Are  any  landa  benefited  by  slickens  f — ^A.  I  think  the  red  lands  outside  of  Smarts- 
Til^  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

Q.  The  injury  which  they  claim,  was  it  a  permanent  injury  or  a  temporary  one  f — 
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A.  They  claim  it  is  permanent,  bat  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  We  have,  for  instance, 
reservoirs  where  the  same  material  has  been  deposited,  and  we  have  one  of  them  to-day 
that  can  raise  hay  and  clover  as  well  as  any  land  in  this  section  of  the  conntij.  They 
can  raise  three  crops  a  year  where  this  same  material  is  deposited,  bat  it  has  lain  there 
some  years  before  it  was  cultivated. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  time  in  which  a  man  can 
acquire  title  to  his  claims  in  placer  mines  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
For  those  who  locate  for  an  honest  purpose  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial ;  for  those 
who  locate  for  speculative  purposes,  of  course  it  would  be  a  detriment,  and  that  claas 
of  people  we  are  anxious  to  discourage.  For  the  general  interests  it  woold  be  advaD- 
tageous  to  let  them  acquire  title  without  expending  the  money  that  is  now  required. 
They  now  have  to  make  affidavit  that  there  is  $500  worth  of  work  expended  on  that 
claim.  Frequently  all  the  money  is  to  be  expended  to  no  purpose ;  that  la  one  reason 
why  many  of  these  mining  claims  have  not  been  opened.  For  instance,  a  man  will 
locate  between  two  hills  or  mountains;  there  is  no  outlet  from  which  he  can  wash  bis 
mine ;  he  must  lay  on  his  claim  until  he  can  get  enough  land  to  justify  him  in  making; 
an  outlet,  and  if  he  wants  to  acquire  title  to  it  he  cannot  do  that  until  he  has  expeDde<l 
$500.  If  he  desires  to  acquire  title  he  must  expend  $500,  which  may  be  of  no  value  to 
the  mine.  After  it  is  opened  the  investment  in  the  development  of  a  mine  is  gK^U 
from  the  fact  that  long  channels  have  to  be  driven  to  get  an  outlet  for  their  taifings; 
then  there  is  iron  pipes  for  hydraulic  purposes,  flumes,  &o. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  practical  remedy  for  the  tailings  f— A.  I  have  noticed  here 
60  many  plans  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  improve  upon  them.  I  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Yon  Schmidt  and  others,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  the  most  practical  is  that 
of  Mr.  Yon  Schmidt ;  that  is,  to  dam  a  sufficient  portion  of  kmd,  to  be  used  as  a  dump- 
ing ground;  a  territory  that  Judge  Btiger  spggests  wouid  hold  all  the  tailings;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  dam  the  upper  portion  would  deposit  the  tailings  on  the  red 
lands.  I  am  quite  certain  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  lands  and  make  them  very  vala- 
abie,  and  probably  pay  the  expenses  ol  doing  it.  The  farmers  ought  to  find  some  plan 
for  atsposing  of  them.  I  do  not  know  any  Mtter  way  than  to  have  the  protection  come 
from  the  government. 


lioatiwMny  of  JET.  A,  MesHnger,  Campo  Seco,  Cataveras  Oowafy,  Cat, 

Hon.  H.  A.  Mebsinger,  of  Campo  Seoo,  Calaveras  County,  California,  testified  at  San 
Francisco,  October  14, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  came  into  Calaveras  in  1852  and  have  been  living  there  ever  since  except  two  years. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  and  mining — all  kinds  of  mining  except  quartz  min- 
ing; and  have  been  engaged  in  the  stock  business. 

Question.  How  can  the  timber  be  best  utilized  by  the  people  and  preserved  from 
destruction  f — ^A.  In  my  opinion  the  only  way  is  for  the  government  to  dispose  of  it  to 

Srivate  owners,  and  they  will  protect  it  the  same  as  they  would  their  own  intereeta. 
[uch  of  the  timber  has  been  disposed  of  under  the  pre-emption  and  homeatead  laws— 
as  much  as  it  would  pay  for  people  to  enter.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
Calaveras  County  is  covered  with  timber.  The  timber  of  the  foot-hills  consists  of  oak 
and  pine.  It  has  been  destroyed  and  consumed  by  miners  and  ranchers.  The  second 
growth  that  is  now  springing  up  is  being  destroyed  shamefully.  The  people  go  and  cnt 
second  growth  oak  from  3  to  6  inches  through,  and  it  takes  a  great  many  of  them  to 
make  a  cord.  Where  this  second  growth  is  cut  off  Tand  it  is  the  same  way  with  pine 
where  it  is  cut  off)  there  is  very  little  chance  for  a  tliird  growth  to  sprout  or  come  up. 
because  the  young  trees  are  not  at  an  aee  to  produce  seecb.  This  is  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  Colorado  pine  lands.  After  the  second  growth  is  cleared  off  Uiere  is 
never  any  third  growth  to  amount  to  anything.  The  land  should  be  sold  in  tiacts  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  a  man  in  putting  up  saw-mills. 

Q.  Why  not  sell  this  land  in  quarter-section  tracts  t— A.  That  is  a  good  idea.  1 
should  limit  a  man  to  a  certain  amount,  though  a  quarter  section  is  not  Enough  for 
milling  purposes.    Sometimes  there  would  not  be  40  acres  of  timber  land  on  a  section. 

Q.  Do  you  use  irrigation  in  your  countvf— A.  We  use  irrigation  to  some  extent—it 
is  beinff  practiced  more  every  year.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Calaveras  County  there  it 
as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  State.  It  produces  crops  without  irrigation,  though  if 
you  irrigate  the  land  it  does  much  better.  Ton  can  cut  five  crops  of  grass  a  season 
where  yoa  have  irrigation.  We  raise  wheat  and  barley  now.  we  sow  early  in  th^ 
winter  after  the  rain  nas  fallen  sufficiently  to  keep  it  alive.  We  sow  our  wheat  and 
barley  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March.  That  which  is  sowed  late  wo 
take  chances  on.  We  do  not  expect  rain  much  after  the  grain  has  got  to  growing  well. 
after  about  the  25th  of  March. 

Q.  How  can  the  government  dis][K)se  of  those  lands  that  are  irrigable  lands,  that 
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caa'e  be  cultivated  witboat  irrigation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  Bettlomentf — A. 
I  :bink  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  timber  lands — in  large  quantities,  so  that  when 
.!  vas  aetaally  needed  by  individuals  tbey  could  go  to  work  and  bring  in  ditehes.  I 
i\o  not  tbink  the  government  nor  the  State  has  any  right  to  enter  into  irrigation  en- 

V.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  pasturage  lands  f — A.  The  only  thing  that  inter- 
!<.iv>  with  pasturage  or  grazing  land  is  the  mineral. 

(^  Are  there  not  pasturage  lands  that  have  no  value  except  for  pasturage  purposes  f — 
A.  Vi'N  sir ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  land. 

7.  How  can  they  be  utilised?— A.  By  cash  entry.  That  would  be  the  simplest  way. 
rbii  trying  to  compel  a  man  to  reside  upon  land  upon  which  he  can't  make  a  living 
.« rbe  greatest  piece  of  folly  in  the  world ;  it  submits  him  to  so  much  expense  with- 
"'  any  good  results. 

i^.  Suppose  be  could  homestead  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  n  pasturage  farmf— 
A  Well,  there  are  two  classes  of  pasturage  land.  The  sheep  men  and  a  great  many 
'.attle  meo  are  so  situated  that  they  have  to  take  their  stock  to  the  mountains,  and, 
&%  a  general  thing,  away  above  these  timber  lands  in  tbe  summer.  The  difficulty  is  the 
.%nd  eoold  only  be  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  herders  who  own  stock.  They  can't  make 
my  resideiice  there.  The  land  is  claimed  now,  and  they  recognize  each  other's  rights, 
vbich  are  not  now  diwuted,  if  they  go  into  the  mountains  and  stay  five  months  until 
* >  ^-oow  falls.  That  land  will  never  be  useful  in  any  way  except  the  way  they  use 
:  bow,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  above  pine  timber.  Take  the  whole  range  of  pastur- 
AjTC  lands,  which  is  situated  along  the  loot-hills.  I  think  the  intention  of  the  ^ovem- 
^43t  is  to  dispoee  of  it  to  actual  settlen  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
•:-^n^  with  aa  little  inconvenience  to  the  settlers  as  possible. 

(^.  What  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  tbe  oountrv  is  there  in  the  fact  that  these 
•storage  men  do  not  have  titles  to  their  homes  f — A.  AH  that  they  have  now  is  simply 
.  :-<)sHpflsory  right,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  buy  tbe  land  a  ereat  deal  of  this  land 
7'.»nM  be  lioagnt.  Of  course  it  should  be  sold  at  a  low  rate.  My  object  would  be  to 
:-*.  this  land  question  into  a  shape  so  that  we  could  collect  a  revenue  from  the  men 
«-'.•)  are  occupying  the  land.    We  think  if  a  man  uses  anything  he  ought  to  own  it. 

Ki.  In  your  experience  are  not  the  high  valleys  apportioned  out  and  kept  by  herders 
^ho  recognise  each  other's  rights  and  uude^tand  that  the  use  of  tbe  land  belongs  to 
'!sia,  bat  they  do  not  pay  any  taxes  f— A.  That  is  the  case.  Most  of  the  lanahas 
•^Q  Mcttonized,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  has  not  been  surveyed. 

U'  What  is  the  principal  value  of  the  foot-hills  t— A.  Undoubtedly  the  foot-hills  are 

;  r.ncipally  valuable  for  mines.    If  we  had  no  mines  they  would  have  no  market,  and 

.11  that  the  people  living  in  them  could  do  would  be  to  eat  what  they  raised.    There 

'  :<»  doubt  bat  that  mining  is  the  great  interest  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  the 

-^  Ill's  are  certainly  in  the  reot-hills. 

li.  Would  you  sell  the  footrhills  for  a  cricultural  purposes  f — A.  That  is  a  very  hard 
-irstion  to  answer.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  land  had 
.« Ter  been  thrown  into  the  market  at  all.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
*'i\t  to  those  who  now  live  on  those  lands,  reserving  the  rest  for  mineral  purposes,  or 
'  V  sell  it  out  at  cash  entry  and  give  a  man  a  title  to  it.  If  $1.25  per  acre  is  not  con- 
AtTtd  enough  for  it,  seU  it  for  more ;  but  when  he  bought  it  let  him  have  a  clean 
*.tle  to  it    Toe  foot-hills  are  good  orobard  and  grape  lands. 

(/.  Are  yoQ  familiar  with  placer  mining  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  worked  placer  mines. 
My  opinioD  about  the  debris  question  is  simply  this :  the  agriculturists  bousht  their 
.Mds  since  minea  were  discovered  and  worked,  and  having  bought  the  land  at  their 

TD  rMk,  knowing  the  consequences,  why  should  we  bother  ourselves  about  it  f  Can 
•  mao  go  and  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  another  working  on  it  above  and  after  he  gets 
lis  title  tell  the  other  man  to  stop  working  f  We  certainly  should  not  wish  to  stop 
aI!  mioing  lor  the  little  damage  that  may  be  done  to  the  few  farmers  below.  I  do  not 
9^  bow  it  can  be  made  our  part  of  the  business.  Water  will  run  down-hill  and  take 
*te  diit  with  it.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  more  destruction  by  continuing 
*b^  oiining  than  there  has  been  already.  Of  course  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  ren- 
fjfnd  almeet  worthless  by  beinff  washed  over,  but,  as  a  gentleman  testified  this  mom* 
}g,  M  all  the  golehee  are  fiUed  up  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  future.  I 
^'0  Dot  see  how  the  government  can  do  anything  about  it ;  it  is  a  question  which  the 
>tate  will  have  to  settle. 

Q.  Does  the  making  of  non-mineral  proof  work  a  hardship  on  the  agriculturist? — 
k.  The  making  of  non-mineral  proof  works  a  great  hardship  upon  persons  who  wish 
*o  tike  up  non-mineral  land.    We  went  on  our  land  in  good  faith,  and  when  we  made 

»v  proof  we  then  received  a  notice  that  more  non-mineral  proof  was  required.  This 
tkUeed  OS  under  an  additional  expense  of  $50,  and  no  good  can  result  from  it  whatever. 
It  tikes  Just  that  maoh  money  out  of  our  district,  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  any  one  that 
v«  cia  see,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  been  wronged.  There  may  have  been  mineral 
>^d  obtaned  ias  agricultural  purposes,  but  where  that  has  been  done  it  is  very  easy 
:•«  a  maa  to  file  an  affidavit  showing  tnat  there  has  been  fraud  committed  in  certain 
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cases,  and  then  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  cases  of  a^jnstingdillicnlty  between 
farming  interests  and  mining  interests.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  own  160  acres  of  land 
to  which  I  have  an  undisputed  right ;  some  man  comes  along  and  discovers  that  he 
may  make  a  few  dollars  mining  on  it ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  come  to  me  and  say,  **  I 
want  to  mine  on  this  Iniul  and  I  will  pay  you  for  any  damage  I  may  do."  These  are 
the  men  that  have  cause*!  ml  ilie  trouble.  No  one  is  going  to  run  against  bis  own 
interest  and  say, "  No ;  this  ^  /.d  has  got  to  lay  there,  and  nobody  shall  get  any  good 
from  it." 

Q.  Would  not  you,  as  a  ler  pi^y  for  that,  say  that  when  a  man  comes  to  prove  up  oo 
a  piece  of  land  at  the  land  oii:co  he  should  furnish  the  proof  of  its  non-minenJ  char- 
acter, and  having  furnished  that,  and  having  satisfied  the  register  and  receiver  and 
ihe  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  should  not  his  patent  give  him  an  abso- 
lute right  to  everything  from  the  center  to  the  oironmf erence  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe 
a  man  should  buy  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth ;  but  where  there  are 
quartz  or  any  other  mines  on  that  land  I  would  recommend  that  when  the  mineewen 
surveyed  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  10  or  20  acre  blocks^  or  in  some  way  ao  as  not  to 
have  any  fractional  parts  or  diagonal  lines  running  across  the  land,  cutting  it  np  into 
such  shapes  that  yon  don't  know  what  is  left.  I  know  one  man  who  has  a  c<^per 
claim  running  across  a  portion  of  40  acres,  which  renders  the  land  on  both  aides  valae- 
less  for  anythmgelse.  Another  thin^f :  A  gentleman  this  morning  was  speakins  in  regard 
to  surveying.  Of  course,  in  surveying  over  hilly  land  It  is  almost  impoaaibre  to  make 
an  accurate  survey.  Suppose  a  section-line  ran  over  top  of  a  mountain  on  to  the  ot^r 
side ;  they  would  not  make  an  accurate  measurement  by  20  rods.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  do  that,  and  how  are  yon  going  to  do  it  f  They  should  be  liberal  in  setting  their 
stakes,  and  when  a  stake  is  set  it  should  remain  there  under  all  circnmstanoea.  I 
think  where  it  is  surveyed  for  160  acres  it  should  always  be  160  acres.  These  comer- 
stakes  are  set  np  in  the  most  trifling  manner.  When  you  want  to  get  yonr  land  sor- 
veyed  it  will  cost  you  $20  to  find  where  that  comer-post  was,  though  it  has  not  beeo 
surveyed  ten  years.    There  should  be  a  mound  made  or  some  permanent  stake  fixed. 

Another  thing  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak  is  the  timber-land  homestead.  Now 
it  requires  a  man  to  plow  and  plant  a  certain  number  of  trees  every  year.  That,  I 
think,  should  be  construed  to  mean  that  where  a  man  filed  on  a  timber-land  home- 
stead if  he  would  protect  the  yonne  growth  that  is  on  the  land  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  it  should  operate  the  same  as  tliough  he  had  planted.  If  that  act  were  construed 
to  mean  taking  care  of  the  youne  timber  growth,  why  would  that  not  be  just  as  good 
as  planting  the  trees  ?  Almost  all  the  foot-hills  will  grow  up  in  timber  if  it  was  pn>- 
tected. 


Testifnony  of  N.  C.  Miller,  San  Joaquin,  Cal. 

N.  C.  MiLLEB,  San  Joaquin,  October  24  (lives  at  French  Corral),  made  the  following 
statement : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  since  April,  1850. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  witn  the  timber  land  of  this  country  f — Answer.  Only 
partially  so. 

Q.  In  yonr  Judgment  what  system  of  disposing  of  this  land  would  be  the  best  for 
the  protection  of  the  timber  f — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  of  private 
ownership  would  be  the  best  as  it  stands  now.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
it  had  been  earlier  put  in  force. 

Q.  What  limit  would  you  place  on  the  amount  of  the  land  sold  t— A.  I  ahoold  think 
that  as  far  as  the  timber  is  concerned,  and  of  the  kind  to  be  called  timber  land,  that 
a  square  mile  would  be  as  little  as  anybody  wouldVish  to  look  after.  If  they  wanted 
to  put  a  mill  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  milling,  a  mile  of  the  timber  woold  not  answer 
the  puri)ose. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  reservinff  this  belt  of  mineral  Uuidf— A.  It 
seems  to  have  wonked  so  far,  and  I  think  it  would  oe  well  to  continue  it. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  this  question  of  the  ddMrist — A.  I  am  as  familiar  as  every 
person  interested  is.    I  read  eveiything  that  is  published  on  the  subject. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  agricultural  lands  being  damaged? — A.  It  appears  to  mt 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  damage  is  already  done.  A  little  narrow  belt  of  fertile  laud 
along  the  X  una  and  Bear  Rivers  uas  been  covered,  now  off.  A  large  portion  has  been 
covered  here  on  the  Yuba ;  they  are  protected,  some  portions  of  it.  They  have  ma«lf 
a  large  dumping  ground  of  a  large  area  down  toward  Marysville.  It  does  not  seem  to 
mo  that  we  will  trouble  them  very  much  more  from  the  Yuba.  I  do  not  think  tbew 
is  near  as  large  an  area  of  mineral  land  on  the  Yuba  washed  as  a  great  many  of  th<* 
acricnltural  papers  seem  to  think.  There  is  k  larger  proportion  cone  down  now  than 
what  they  seem  to  carry  in  their  mines.    Some  of  them  seem  confined  to  the  idea  th.it 
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tbevliote  moimiams  are -going  to  come  down,  while  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion, 

campantxTely,  that  can  be  sent  down. 

Q.  Can  yoa  sogeest  a  remedy  f — A.  The  remedy  that  Mr.  Von  Schmidt  sngf^ted 
Mems  to  me  to  bexeaaible ;  that  is,  to  boild  brash  dams  in  the  oafions  to  retain  the 
^Tier  portions  tiiere,  then  to  take  the  silt  or  sand  or  slickings,  or  whatever  yoa  may 
csD  tty  on  to  this  red  land  that  lies  back  of  SmartsviUe,  and  endeavor  to  keep  as  maoh 
from  coming  below  as  nracticable ;  then  there  are  large  swales  where  there  are  damp- 
ing groonda  lor  all  of  the  sand  that  would  be  sent  down  for  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  red  land  f — ^A.  They  afford  pasturage  to  the  stock 
in  the  spring,  and  after  that  they  don't  seem  to  be  of  mach  value. 

Q.  Can  they  raise  grain  upon  them  t— A.  I  think  they  could  if  they  had  water  and 
ft  top  depont.  I  do  not  think  they  can  raise  grain  upon  them  as  they  now  stand. 
Tb^y  ^pMT  to  be  a  kind  of  day,  not  fertile  at  all,  bat  still  if  they  are  stocked  with 
v«ter  daring  the  winter,  when  uie  sprint  opens  there  is  enough  grass  that  grows 
opon  them  which  if  not  eaten  off  too  oloeely  affords  good  pasturage  for  a  short  time. 
If  these  tailings  could  be  tamed  upon  them  they  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  I 
think  it  can  be  done.  The  swales  might  have  brush  dams  constructed,  and  these 
would  stisin  the  water.  It  would  not  raise  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  turn  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  I  think  by  building  ditches  we  might  take  care  of  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thousand  inches  when  there  is  that  much  water.  As  a  general  thing  there  is 
not  more  than  ten  thousand  inches  altogether  that  comes  down  the  river.  The  coarser 
i^hris  should  be  held  back  along  the  dumping  ground. 

<^.  Would  not  that  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream  considerably  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it 
voold  injure  the  stream  at  all.    It  would  quicken  the  flow  of  the  river  in  places. 

Q.  Would  not  ttot  increase  the  transnorting  power  f — ^A.  It  would  increase  the 
tiMsporting  power  for  a  distance,  but  wherever  it  came  to  a  flat  place  it  would  de- 
posit again.  If  there  were  dams  put  in  where  the  dumping'  places  are,  or  near  where 
they  are,  1  think  they  might  be  made  of  brush  that  would  stand  and  bring  the  tail- 
iaj(s  right  onto  the  dumps. 

Q.  To  whom  doee  this  land  in  the  motmtains  belong  f— A.  I  think  it  all  belongs  to 
the  government  or  the  railroads. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  land  extend  as  hiffh  up  as  this  t— A.  Tes:  they  extend  west  of 
here  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Oregon  Bailroad  grant  aoes  not  extend  so  far 
M  this,  but  this  is  the  Central  Pacific  grant. 


TBiUmamy  of  John  W.  North,  attornqf^O-laWf  San  FranoiaoOf  Cat 

To  the  PMhUc  Lamd  Comrniation,  WaBhingUm,  D.  C.  : 

GKHTtnoN :  I  have  the  honor  to  aoknowledgO  the  receipt  of  your  circular  contain- 
in;  queations  in  relation  to  land  entries,  dte.    Iwill  attempt  a  reply  to  a  few  of  them 
M  to  obtaining  title : 
To  the  questions  propounded  I  will  reply  in  their  order  as  numbered : 
L  My  name  is  John  W. North;  residence,  San  Francisco;  occupation,  attomey-at- 

2. 1  have  lived  in  the  State  of  California  nine  years,  and  all  that  time  at  Riverside, 
m  the  county  of  San  Bernardino,  imtil  I  came  here  three  weeks  ago. 

X  I  have  sought  to  obtun  title  to  100  acres  of  government  land  at  Riverside  for  the 
PMt  nine  years.  I  made  a  homestead  claim  and  settlement  on  said  land  in  September, 
i;70 ;  built  a  hotiae  and  moved  into  it  with  my  family  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
Utc  resided  there  ever  since ;  my  family  are  still  there.  I  expended  on  that  claim 
IfijOOO  prior  to  the  government  survey,  which  waa  made  in  the  spring  of  1878  and 
«bowed  S3  aeres  of  my  claim  to  be  an  odd  section.  I  was  on  this  limd  nearly  six 
Bonths  before  the  railaoad  grant  passed  Congress,  yet  the  department  gives  the  best 
pert  of  my  olaim  to  the  raifioad,  and  rules  out  my  whole  claim,  including  77  acres  on 
»  even  aeetioa.  The  ruling  in  favor  of  the  railroad  as  to  the  23  acres  is  made  to  de- 
teat  my  entire  claim,  including  the  77  acres  on  an  even  section.  My  long  residence  on 
the  land  and  valuable  improvements  seem  to  have  no  weight  with  the  Commissioner. 
This  ease  SQggeats  several  wrongs  which  should  be  remedied. 

1.  Homestead  entries  should  not  be  confined  to  "  aurveyod  lands  "  any  more  than  pre- 
cniKiDn  entries.  Homestead  claims  should  date  from  **  the  firti  act  of  settUment"  as 
«f U  ss  pre-emptions. 

1  k  prior  and  bona-Jide  settler  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  ousted  by  a  subsequent 
•ettkr  or  by  a  railroad  company. 

3L  The  government  shoula  not  forbid  a  man  to  file  his  homestead  claim  until  the 
■onrey,  and  then  oust  him  because  his  cUiim  was  not  filed  prior  to  a  railroad  grant.  In 
a  J  ease  I  cannot  pre-empt,  for  I  have  once  filed  a  declaratory  statement.    My  Homestead 

9lo 
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claim  is  ruled  out  by  the  CommisBioueri  and  the  land  is  not  subject  to  private  entry, 
I  am  therefore  excluded  from  obtaining  title. 

4.  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  our  land  laws  during  my 
residence  in  Minnesota  irom  1849  to  1861.  Also,  as  surveyor-general  of  Nevada  in  IdSl 
and  1862.  Also  as  attorney  in  most  of  the  land  oases  in  San  Bernardino  County  for  s 
few  years  past. 

I  have  resided  on  the  frontier  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  land  laws,  instead  of  being  a  pro- 
tection to  the  government  and  to  honest  men,  ofier  frequent  inducements  to  peijar;, 
which  are  very  frequently  improved.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  state  that  whilo 
riding  over  the  ground  where  the  city  of  Minneapolis  now  stands  I  was  shown  a  claim 
shanty  which  was  set  upon  an  ox-sled,  and  which  had  been  hauled  about  from  cUum 
to  claim  for  different  claimants  to  swear  by,  they  making  up  by  bard  swearing  wbst 
they  lacked  of  a  compliance  with  the  law. 

5.  My  personal  experience  with  land  cases  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  has  been 
this :  In  the  summer  of  1870  I  organized  a  companv  that  established  the  colony  of 
eastern  people  at  Riversi'de,  in  that  county.  We  took  a  dry  and  worthless  plain,*and 
by  conducting  water  upon  it  made  it  habitable.  Settlers  who  came  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  and  some  of  them  soldiers  in  the  late  war  who  settled  on  government  laod 
have  been  trying  from  that  day  to  this  to  obtain  title,  and  those  on  odd  sections  bsve 
not  yet  snccee&d.  They  would  have  pre-empted  the  first  year  if  the  law  had  per- 
mitted.   But — 

1st.  There  were  ranch  lines  to  be  settled  before  the  township  could  be  surveyed. 
The  government,  instead  of  settling  those  lines,  left  them  as  open  queetioDS  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

2d.  This  ^ave  opportunity  for  many  corrupt  schemes  to  change  lines  for  the  advso- 
tage  of  desiring  persons.    So  hanorflde  settlers  had  to  deli»^  all  improvements,  or  im- 

Srove  at  a  nsk,  while  capitalists  played  with  the  claim.  The  same  expert  was  eeot 
own  from  the  United  States  surveyor-general's  office,  as  he  himself  informed  me,  foar 
times  to  report  on  those  lines,  and  I  think  he  made  a  different  report  every  time,  as  be 
was  sent  down  by  different  surveyor-generals  and  on  the  application  of  different  Mr- 
ties  in  interest.  The  settlers  had  to  wait  during  this  protracted  f^ame,  and  at  W 
were  obliged  to  incur  considerable  expense  in  order  to  prevent  the  sliding  of  theianeh 
lines  over  their  improved  claims.  After  about  eight  years  the  lines  were  settled  so 
that  our  township  could  be  surveyed.  Then  the  settlers  filed  their  claims  at  once,  and 
since  the  1st  of  tfuly,  1878.  have  been  trying  to  obtain  title.  Most  of  them  are  waiting 
still,  and  near  a  score  of  tneir  cases  are  oefire  the  department  in  Washington. 

All  who  are  on  odd  sections  are  decided  against,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  on  the  land  before  the  railroad  land  grant  passed  Congress.  They  then  appeal 
and  wait.  Many  common- sense  men  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  first  presump- 
tion should  be  in  favor  of  the  bona-fide  settler,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed  at  once  before  the  local  land  office  to  prove  his  claim,  and,  if  he  showed  clearly 
that  he  was  a  hona-fide  claimant,  let  him  have  his  land  without  subjecting  him  to  the 
hardship  of  waiting  for  years,  and  in  addition  to  that  having  to  spend  the  price  of  his 
land  in  fighting  a  powerful  company. 

6.  Out  of  my  numerous  clients  I  will  name  one,  H.  M.  Streeter,  an  excellent  citizen, 
who  has  Just  been  elected  to  the  legislature  from  our  county.  Stnrges  Lovell,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  late  war,  made  a  pre-emption  claim  to  160  acres  of  government  land  in  the 
autumn  of  1870,  about  four  months  before  the  railroad  land  grant  passed  Coagnm. 
About  four  years  ago  H.  M.  Streeter  obtained  from  him  80  acres  of  this  land,  on  which 
Lovell  had  resided  constantly  up  to  that  time.  Streeter  has  made  valuable  improve- 
ments and  has  resided  continuously  on  the  land. 

The  law  of  April  21, 1876,  provides  for  exactly  such  a  case  as  this,  and  we  hoped 
that  Streeter  would  not  be  delayed  at  all.  But  he  was  met  promptly  by  a  mliog 
against  him  at  the  local  land  office.  He  then  appealed  to  the  Commissioner,  who,  after 
some  eight  months'  waiting,  decided  against  him,  apparently  overlooking  the  Law  of 
April  21, 1876.  He  then  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  haa  had  to  em- 
ploy an  attorney  at  Washington.  There  his  case  remains,  while  he,  a  poor  man,  hm 
been  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  claim,  with  his  orange  trees  almost  to  bearing,  and 
|i(oing  back  to  Massachusetts.  From  present  appearances  his  daim  will  cost  him,  tvta 
if  he  succeeds,  a  large  share  of  its  value  in  getting  title  from  the  government.  This 
is  but  one  case  out  of  near  a  score  in  that  county  where  the  same  experience  is  bad, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  , 

Another  quite  common  case  is  where  Joint  entries  are  to  be  made,  and  where  there 
is  entire  agreement  between  the  parties ;  no  conflict  whatever.  Tnese  cases,  which 
any  local  land  officer  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  in  five  minutes,  are  all  sent  to  Wash- 
infcton  and  delayed  as  long  as  the  others.  These  are  oases  on  even  seotion%  where  no 
railroad  claim  comes  in. 

Another  delay  and  expense  is  caused  by  the  law  requiring  every  claimant  to  adve^ 
tise  before  proving  up.    These  vexatious  contests,  delays,  and  expenses  do  much  to 
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irritite  the  people  against  the  goverDment,  the  administration,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Laod  Department.  One  of  these  claimants  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  since  that  he  would 
prefer  to  boy  land  at  $75  per  acre,  where  he  conld  get  title  at  once,  than  to  ondertake 
to  get  title  from  the  goyernment  where  he  could  get  the  land  for  nothing. 

Sieh  circumstances  as  I  have  narrated  have  long  since  forced  upon  me  the  firm  he- 
]kStkat  it  tptmld  1>e  infinitely  better  for  the  government  and  the  settler,  and  aUofor  the  devd- 
9pment  of  the  country,  to  repeal  all  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  and  open  all  public  lands 
to  frirate  entry,  restricting  the  amount  each  individual  car^  enter.  And  me  rights  of  tlve  set- 
tin  ihould  be  as  sacredly  guarded  on  unsurveyed  as  on  surveyed  lands. 

When  the  government  permits  a  man  to  settle  on  unsurveyed  land,  it  should  not 
tbcn  give  that  land  to  another  party. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  questions,  under  this  head,  I  leave  to  others. 

To  the  10th  question  I  will  answer  briefly. 

10.  My  ideas  under  this  head  are  anticipated  in  what  I  have  just  written.  The 
object  of  the  government  should  be  to  enable  the  bona-fide  settler  to  obtain  title  as 
frpeedily  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Under  the  present  system  numerous  difficulties, 
long  delays,  and  exx>ensive  contests  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  too  common.  Our  laws 
under  whicD  the  settler  must  obtain  title,  if  at  all,  have  been  so  often  amended,  added 
to»  sod  qualified  that  they  have  become  hinderances  rather  than  helps  to  the  honest, 
Btnight&rward  settler  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  title.  The  very  object  of  the  law  itself 
«eemB,in  many  cases,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  while  technical  difficulties  are  multiplied. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  attention  of  the  government  should  be  directed  to  an 
et<^  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  settler  to  obtain  title  before  he  invests  all 
he  has  in  improvements  on  land  that  may  never  be  his. 

I  think  it  would  be  advantageous,  both  to  the  government  and  the  settler,  to  repeal 
both  the  preeent  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  and  offer  all  lands  at  private  entry, 
tosetoal  settlers,  in  such  limited  quantities  as  shall  suit  the  various  wants  of  the  set- 
*lera,  giving  to  the  settler  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  pay  for  his  land,  provided  he 
iires  on  it  and  improves  it,  but  giving  to  the  first  settler  an  absolute  right  to  purchase, 
wtkout  hampering  him  toith  any  disabling  laws, 
Yeiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  NORTH. 

San  Francisco,  October  9, 1879.  "^ 


Testimony  of  Judge  J.  W.  North,  San  Frandsco,  Cal, 

Judge  J.  W.  NoBTH  testified,  October  7, 1879,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  follows : 

I  have  lixed  in  the  State  since  1K70.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  some  portions 
of  the  laod  wliich  have  been  heretofore  regarded  as  not  susceptible  of  cultivation 
▼ithoot  irrigation  axe  being  found  to  be  susceptible  by  more  diligent  culture.  In  that 
portico  of  the  State  lands  &at  seemed  to  require  irrigation  near  the  coast,  where  the 
moist  wiodfl  and  fogs  are  very  frequent,  are  found  to  need  very  much  less  irrigation 
than  back  fifty  miles  or  so  from  the  coast,  where  the  winds  become  dry. 

At  Rivexside,  where  I  resided  for  many  years,  irrigation  is  much  more  needed  than 
in  Los  Angelee  County,  where  they  seem  really  to  n^d  little  irrigation.  Most  irriga- 
tkm  is  needed  when  the  lands  are  exposed  to  dry  winds,  which  seem  to  absorb  the 
awifliiire  into  the  atmosphere  much  quicker  than  where  there  are  fogs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lands  that  are  irrigable  can  be  irrigated  by  the  mountain 
Mieams.  The  expense  of  irri^ting  the  land  varies  according  to  the  distance  that  the 
▼ater  baa  to  be  conducts  in  irrigating  cani^.  Some  of  the  lands  that  are  apparently 
«afy  of  irrigation  when  you  get  the  water  to  their  vicinity  are  very  expetnsive  to  im- 
pte,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of  bringing  the  irrigating  canal 
to  where  it  ean  reach  them,  and  consequently  you  cannot  state  precisely  how  much 
difiioent  laoda  will  cost  to  irrigate ;  because  the  expense  of  getting  the  water  to  them 
cities  widely. 

Qoestion.  axve  you  any  suggestion  to  make  concerning  the  destruction  of  timber  f — 
Aaswer.  I  think  the  deetnietion  of  timber  is  general  and  wanton.  I  think  there  should 
^  tome  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  restrain  it^  and  take  means  to  protect  the 
tssber  from  destruction .  It  is  &ing  destroyed  very  rapidly  and  very  uselessly.  There 
«« two  sooroea  of  deetruction;  one  bv  cutting,  and  another  by  fire.  The  first  one  is 
cased  bv  nco^eoting  to  survey  and  sell  the  land  so  that  persons  could  go  on  to  the  gov- 
ernment laodand  get  what  they  wish.  There  would  then  be  no  necessi  ty  for  destroying 
the  ttmber.  A  large  share  of  the  timber  that  is  en  t  down  is  left  to  decay  upon  the  ground ; 
vbiie  if  the  lands  that  bear  the  timber  were  out  up  and  sold,  without  great  difficulty  in 
olrtu&tng  title— if  it  was  made  subject  to  private  entry  at  once  and  sold  to  the  people  who 
M^  it.  sad  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it — ^the  timber  would  be  protected 
«BdtakMieateof. 
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By  the  policy  that  has  been  paisaed  for  a  number  of  yeazs,  tho  timber  is  beins  de- 
stroyed very  rapidly.  I  will  iUnstrate :  Take  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  was  appomted 
the  first  snrveyor-general  of  that  Territory ,  and  while  there  had  never  been  any  pablio 
lands  surveyed  at  all  in  the  Territory,  I  was  instmcted  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  0£9oe  to  prohibit  the  destraction  of  the  timber  on  the  mountains.  I 
endeavored  to  make  the  Commissioner  understand  that  that  wonld  be  wholly  imposii- 
ble ;  that  while  every  settler  wae  a  trespasser  the  government  had  recognized  their 
title,  and  that  towns  and  cities  had  grown  ap,  mines  were  developing,  and  that  the 
timber  taken  from  the  mountains  was  indispensable  to  the  various  industries  there. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  the  office  which  I  rented — the  very  table  upon  which 
I  wrote — was  the  property  of  a  trespasser.  It  was  wholly  impossible  to  exist  hcnr 
without  it ;  but  I  could  not  make  the  Commissioner  appreciate  that  fkct.  The  destmc- 
tiou  of  the  timber  went  on.  I  might  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  timber  upon  the 
government  land  which  might  have  beeu  sold  for  good  prices  was  never  porchseed. 
and  the  government  did  not  seem  to  take  into  coubideration  the  fact  that  these  lands 
oueht  to  be  sold  so  as  to  facilitate  mining  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  conutiy. 

I  speak  of  that  as  an  illustration — ^simplv  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past ;  and 
to  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  importance  of  throwing  open  these  lands  to  private  entry 
in  a  judicious  way,  limiting  the  amount  of  land  that  an  individual  can  parchase  so 
monopolists  would  not  monopolize  the  entire  country. 

I  want  the  people  that  need  the  timber  to  get  it.  The  title  should  be  obtainable  in 
the  easiest  manner  possible,  and  it  should  be  open  to  private  entry,  setting  a  limit  is 
to  the  quantity,  so  as  to  prevent  monopolists  from  ta&ing  it  all. 

I  know  that  fires  would  be  prevented  if  the  land  was  owned  by  individaals. 

B.  B.  Redding.  I  can  state  that  Pinus  lamherHniana  (sugar-pine)  is  the  most  val- 
uable timber  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  ^^ws  at  an  elevation  of  not  more 
than  7,000  feet.  It  is  used  for  finishiDg  houses.  It  is  shipped  abroad  for  use,  even  to 
South  America.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  never  srows  in  forests  by  itself.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  growing  amon^  other  pines  sparsSy,  not  in  forests.  It  never  grows  in 
clumps  by  itself.  Probably  in  100  feet  square  there  would  be  one  tree,  and  the  next 
100  feet  square  there  wonld  be  another  tiee.  It  is  largely  used  for  what  we  call  shakes; 
they  are  a  kind  of  shingle.  « 

There  are  a  class  of  men  who  traverse  these  mountains ;  going  through  the  moontaind 
and  finding  a  larse  and  ap{)arently  free-splitting  sugar-pme  tree  they  fell  it,  making 
one  cut  from  the  butt,  and  if  it  splits  freely  into  shakes,  th  ey  probably  get  two  cnti 
out  of  a  tree ;  if  it  does  not  split  free,  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  to  die  and  go  and 
hunt  another.  That  tree,  if  made  into  ordinary  lumber,  in  this  market  sella  for  from 
$40  to  |60  a  thousand.  It  is  the  most  expensive  wood  we  have.  These  trees  are 
destroyed  yearly  by  the  thousands,  and  left  to  rot  and  waste  on  the  nonnd,  for  the 
sake  of  setting  two  cuts  off  the  butt  for  making  shiUtes.  That  should  be  prohibited, 
if  possible,  for  that  destruction  of  our  most  valuable  tree  goes  on  at  an  enormoosrste. 

Mr.  WoKTH.  I  have  observed  that  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  the  timber  lands  that  are  high  on  the  mountains  available  for  a^ooltural 
purposes  f — A.  They  are  of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Their  principal  valoe 
IS  for  timber;  onlv  they  use  them  somewhat  for  pasturage  purposes.  In  these  timber 
sections  there  will  be  some  small  sections  of  pasturage  land,  as  in  the  San  Bernardino 
country.  There  are  some  small  vaUeys  for  pasturage  purposes  and  some  marsh  landN 
but  generally  they  are  valuable  only  for  timber. 

Q.  Are  these  timber  lands  available  to  poor  men  as  agricultural  homesteads  f— A 
They  are  not.  The  men  who  go  up  into  these  mountains  for  lumber  uniformly  sus- 
pend all  operations  dnrins  the  winter  and  go  down  into  the  valleys,  leaving  only  one 
man  to  look  after  the  mill  during  the  winter. 

Q.  I  nndexBtand  you  to  say  they  are  valuable  for  timber  porpoaes  only.  Could  they 
be  owned  advantagisonsly  in  small  tracts  of,  say,  40  to  80  acres  oy  men  who  have  sgri- 
cultural  farms  on  tne  streams  f — A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  men  who  go 
into  the  mountains  for  timber  would  need  larger  tracts  than  160  aorea ;  and  if  tMy 
were  not  able  to  get  that,  thev  would  be  likely  to  out  the  timber  from  off  those  por- 
tions which  were  owned  by  tne  farmers  while  they  were  at  their  farm-work.  The 
timber  lands  are  too  remote,  and  they  would  not  want  to  buy  lands  under  these  con- 
ditions. In  man^  instances  they  would  have  to  go  from  20  to  40  miles  to  tbatr  wood 
lands  and  to  which  there  would  be  no  road,  and  roads  could  only  be  constructed  by  a 
combination  of  capital  to  get  up  to  this  timber  land. 

Q.  What  system  of  disposing  of  the  timber  lands  wonld  be  most  advantageovs  U> 
the  countrv— fiiBt,  in  the  preservation  of  the  timber ;  and,  second,  in  the  utilisation 
of  it  by  delivering  it  to  the  people  who  desire  to  use  it  f  — A.  I  do  not  daim  to  have 
made  the  matter  a  profound  study,  but  from  information  and  the  observation  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  think  any  system  could  be  so  well  adopted  as  to  let  these  lands  be 
opened  to  private  entry.  I  do  not  know  that  I  wonld  say  in  unlimited  qaantitiss; 
that  woula  be  infinitely  better  than  the  present  system. 

Q.  Would  you  reserve  the  alternate  peotions  in  the  hands  of  the  government^  tesooie 
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j««ay  say  f— A.  The  mere  leeervation.  I  think,  would  hardly  keep  ap  the  timber  as  well 

as  if  ii  was  owned  by  indiyidnals.    They  wonld  then  have  an  interiost  in  protecting  it 
from  &nm  and  from  depredations. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  timber  mnst  be  owned  in  larse  quantities  to  be  utilized  f — 
A.  A  man  won't  go  into  the  mountains  and  put  up  a  mill  to  manuiaoture  lumber  and 
siake  that  a  bosiness,  oonstructing  roads  to  bring  it  out,  &o.,  if  he  could  not  have  mure 
thsn  IdO  acrss.  He  must  have  land  enough  to  make  the  profits  commensurate  with  the 
money  he  has  invested  in  the  business.  Take  it  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  The 
l4ie  of  the  mountain  is  seyen  miles  from  the  city.  Then  you  have  to  go  up  the  mount- 
siD  (they  are  very  steep  and  abrupt)  for  five  or  six  miles ;  perhaps  seven.  It  is  a  very 
difiicnlt  aseent  and  roads  can  only  be  constructed  at  great  cost.  The  timber  is  on  the 
!iortfaeni  side  of  the  mountain,  wJEule  the  plains  are  on  the  other  side,  and  thwe  is  no 
timber  worth  looking  at  until  you  so  over  the  summit.  The  available  timber  is  fouud 
at  an  elevation  from  four  thousand  feet  and  upwards.  After  the  road  has  been  con- 
^rocted  and  the  timber  sent  down  (it  is  cut  scattering;  there  will  be  a  comparatively 
«mall  amount  to  the  acre  as  compared  with  other  sections  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains ;  so  that  to  get  a  sufficiently  lar^e  amount  of  timber  to  Justify  the  location  of  a 
3)111  and  the  building  of  a  road,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
timber  ]and  in  <»der  to  enter  upon  the  business  at  all. 

Q.  Would  not  the  tendency  be  to  have  all  this  timber  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
mere  monopolists,  who  do  not  care  either  to  build  mills  or  construct  flumes,  but  hold 
the  timber  for  a  future  great  rise  f — ^A.  At  this  time  I  hardly  think  it  woiud  be,  for 
(be  reason  that  these  difficulties  have  all  been  overcome  to  some  extent  and  the  busi- 
Dtes  is  being  carried  on.  The  lands  have  been  sold  to  soiiae  extent,  and  there  is  now 
Cit>  opportunity  for  such  a  monopoly.  I  question  if  a  monopoly  was  attempted  if  the 
eooipetition  with  the  coast  lumber  trade  would  not  prevent  it,  because  now  the  price 
«f  lumber  from  the  mountains  is  very  little  below  the  price  of  lumber  brought  down 
the  ooast.  That  would  effectually  prevent  any  monopoly  of  these  timber  lands.  There 
U  no  parallel  between  timber  lands  on  the  mountains  and  on  the  prairies.  It  does  not 
reqaire  a  great  expenditure  to  get  out  the  timber  on  the  prairie ;  not  so  much  as  it 
Hoes  in  the  mountains.  In  the  mountains  a  man  would  only  buy  the  timber  to  utilize 
ihv  woody  bat  on  the  prairie  a  man  cuts  off  the  timber  and  still  has  the  land. 

<^.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  timber  belt  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  f — A.  The 
Available  pine  land  is  about  five  hundred  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  thirty 
bike.  That  is  the  timber  belt  that  is  available  for  saw-mill  purposes  on  the  western 
^lope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  broader  at  the  north,  and  narrows  sonth- 
vafd  until  it  runs  out  into  the  San  Bernardtno  Mountains. 

Q.  What  land  system  can  the  United  States  adopt  which  will  secure  eventually  the 
redemptiou  of  these  lands  and  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  actual  settlers  T  What 
are  the  conditions  under  which  agriculture  can  be  practiced  f — ^A.  While  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  and  have  observed  their  practical 
opstationa,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  gov- 
^runent  lands— of  all  lands  that  are  irrigable,  especially  those  that  require  large  ex- 
Pfoditmre  of  oapital  to  bring  the  water  to  them — would  be  to  make  them  subject  to 
private  entry ;  for  while  without  irrigation  they  would  be  comparaiively  valueless, 
}tt  with  irrigation  they  become  valuable.  In  oider  to  induce  the  requisite  amount  of 
'  apit^  to  he  expended  for  purpose  of  irrigation  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  parties 
ro  get  the  land  in  tracts  large  enough  to  make  it  an  object  to  spend  the  money  requi- 
■^ito  for  the  irrigating  canals,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  better  if  the  land  were  subject 
to  private  entry.  ^ 

Many  companies  of  individuals — say,  for  instance,  a  colony  at  the  East — ^wish  to 
'Qoie  into  this  State  and  to  find  a  place  that  can  be  irrigated  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  I  speak  of  enterprises  of  which  I  am  familiar ;  I  know  people  that  would 
V  rery  glad,  indeed,  to  enter  the  requisite  amount  of  land  capable  of  irrigation  (these 
;uftde  are  now  worthless)  if  they  could  get  a  title  without  difficulty  and  immediately, 
^  that  when  they  enter  upon  this  enterprise  they  would  know  that  they  would  be 
«fe  in  so  doing  and  not  have  a  long  and  protracted  struggle  to  get  a  title  from  the 
2vr«mraent.  u  they  could  get  these  lands  at  private  entry,  there  would  be  thoosands 
'^  acres  mM  by  the  government  for  actual  settlement  and  improved  by  individuals, 
vbereas  now  these  lands  are  unoccupied  and  unimproved. 

1  think  to  have  these  lands  subject  to  private  entry  would  encourage  settlement, 
vonld  enoourage  colonies,  and  would  encourage  enterprise  much  more  than  it  does 
ander  the  present  system.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  that  monopolists  in  this  State 
▼oold  come  in  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  simple  purpose  of  owning  and  controlling 

t  for  theiDselves  and  their  children,  but  they  would  go  on  to  it  and  get  possession  of 
:t  Cor  the  porpose  of  investing  their  capital,  and  eventually  of  selling  the  land  and 
vster  In  noali  tracts  to  small  settlers.  I  would  say  that  the  object  of  capitalists  in 
^▼sitiiig  mone^  in  land  in  large  quantities  and  appropriating  the  water  in  large 
qnaoties  for  irrigation  is  ultimately  to  sell  both  the  land  and  water  to  small  settlers 
»ta  profit. 
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Q.  Wliat  have  yoa  to  say  about  Hie  water  rights  t — ^A.  I  have  my  own  idea  about 
them.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Beading  that  the  water  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  State  I  fdlly  concur  in.  I  think  nothing  would  be  bo  desirable  as  to  hare  the 
water  rights  administered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  and  controlled  for  tU 
future  time  bv  the  State.  Now,  there  are  difficulties  arising,  and,  as  Mr.  Bedding  sug- 
gested, it  will  be  the  source  of  more  litigation  in  this  State  than  most  anything  dM, 
and  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  vital  interests  of  large  settlements  aepend,  and  the 
settlement  of  that  question  has  become  one  of  vast  importance. 

I  would  say  that  the  constitution  of  this  State  provides  for  the  organization  mider 
the  ffeneral  law  of  corporate  companies,  subjecting,  these  companies  to  the  control  of 
law  by  a  specific  provision  of  the  old  constitution,  which  says  "  that  any  law  paned 
under  this  constitution,  either  providing  it  be  for  or  against  corporations,  shall  he 
subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legislature."  That  subjects  all  oorporatioiiflto 
the  control  of  the  le^^ature,  even  under  the  old  constitution,  and  the  new  constita- 
tion  is  still  more  strmgent,  subjecting  corporations  to  the  control  of  the  legisUtive 

power. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  of  the  water  by  corporation  companies,  this  ditB- 
culty  exists  at  present.    My  idea  would  be  to  escape  that  difficulty  by  the  plsD  pro- 

r)6ed.  To  illustrate  this  proposition  I  nii}(ht  refer  to  the  Biverside  settlement,  whicb 
started  myself,  and  therefore  I  am  fu miliar  with  that  above  any  other  enterprise. 
The  plan  was  to  organize  a  corporation,  to  pnrnhase  the  land  and  appropriate  the  water 
for  the  use  of  a  colony — to  supply  the  settlers  in  the  colony,  within  certain  townships, 
with  water.  The  water  was  eo  appropriated ;  but  as  time  went  on  some  settlers  locsted 
upon  government  land,  and  our  irrigating  canal  had  been  taken  across  the  ffovemineDt 
land,  the  government  giving  ns  the  right  of  way  for  this  irrigating  can^.  For  five 
years  or  more  settlers  were  supplied  with  water  during  my  administration  as  president 
and  as  general  agent  of  it. 

To  those  on  the  government  land  and  on  the  land  the  company  sold  to  settlers  the 
water  was  sopplieuat  the  same  price,  with  this  one  condition  attached  to  those  settlen 
on  the  government  land,  which  they  acceded  to  the  first  year,  that  they  should  make 
their  own  distributing  ditches.  They  did  that  at  once,  and  then  they  were  supplied 
for  more  than  five  years  on  the  same  terms  as  our  settlers.  After  my  health  failed  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  enterprise,  and  then  new  capital  came  in  and  the  enter- 
prise was  enlarged.  Then  the  difficulties  arose.  The  parties  wished  to  sell  the  water, 
they  wished  to  sell  their  lands,  but  they  made  their  terms  such  that  the  settlen  on  the 
government  land  could  not  possibly  accede  to  them. 

The  settlers  on  the  government  land  were  taxed  $20  an  acre  to  put  them  on  a  par 
with  the  settlers  on  the  land  sold  by  the  company,  thus  discriminatinK  against  the 

government,  for  the  government  land  would  not  haye  been  sold  without  this  irrigating 
itch  had  been  theoe. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  when  the  litigation  commenced,  the  company  ae- 
sumcil  this  attitude :  A  few  persons  have  come  from  three  to  four  thoosand  miles  and 
settled  upon  the  lands  ;  they  have  purchased  from  the  company ;  the  company  takes 
the  position  that  they  are  not  under  obligation  to  sell  a  drop  of  their  water  to  settlen, 
even  if  they  have  purchased  the  land,  b^anse  there  was  no  civil  contract  in  the  por- 
chase  of  the  land  that  reqnired  them  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  bound, 
even  if  the  enterprise  was  commenced  for  the  very  purpose  of  supplying  the  land 
with  water,  and -notwithstanding  the  laws  of  the  Stat«that  water  must  be  appropri- 
ated and  used  for  useful  and  beneficial  purposes,  and  that  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  oMd 
the  right  to  it  also  ceased.    The  company  assumed  that  attitude. 

There  comes  in  a  very  important  question  to  settlers  who  buy  land  of  corporate 
companies.  They  have  got  their  arrangements  made,  trees  bearing,  their  homes  bailt 
up,  their  improvements  made,  and  the  company  says :  "  We  are  not  under  obligatk»ti 
to  furnish  you  a  drop  of  water,  and  will  not  unless  we  choose  to  do  so."  Then  mu  tboae 
settlers  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  in  that  manner  on  the  lands  sold  to  them  by 
the  company  will  be  broken  up.  Suppose  they  take  it  in  this  light  and  claim  a  ri^hi 
to  cut  off  any  settler's  water  supply.  This  destroys  his  farm ;  and  this  is  an  instance 
where  a  man  is  a  slave.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
ought  to  provide  a  remedy.  There  should  be  protection  to  the  settler,  and  theiv 
should  be  nothing  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  corporation.  This  matter  is  now  being 
tested  in  the  courts ;  it  is  now  before  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  and  has  been 
pending  for  two  years. 

Q.  Now,  the  land  and  water  do  not  go  together;  we  have  a  water  property  and  we 
have  a  land  property.  Throughout  the  whole  area  where  irrigation  is  necessaiy  in 
the  United  States  all  agriculture  is  then  dependent  upon  the  water,  and  in  all  the  irri- 
gable country  we  have  two  properties  independent  of  each  other.  In  all  of  that  same 
country,  too,  there  is  more  land  than  there  is  water  to  serve  it,  and  that  makes  the 
water  companies  indepeudent.  If  you  do  not  want  it  on  your  land  they  will  take  it 
somewhere  else.  In  view  of  these  conditions  would  it  not  be  better  for  tiie  water  anti 
land  to  go  together,  that  title  and  right  to  the  water  should  inhere  in  the  landf^A.  I 
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thjok  tt  woold  be  much  better  to  have  the  land  and  water  ao  together.  If  the  land 
wad  water  shall  be  entirely  separate  in  years  to  come,  my  Judgment  is  that  there  will 
be  thonaands  of  instances  where  yery  valuable  fruit  trees  and  vineyards  will  be  left  to 
pensh  for  the  want  of  tf  ater,  unless  there  is  some  control  by  the  State  over  that  water 
gad  compel  Uie  use  of  it  for  the  settler. 

Mr.  SxDDEKG.  If  you  will  get  some  intelligent  Spaniard  from  Southern  California 
foQ  irill  find  a  system  which  works  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  NoKTH.  I  think  practically  that  water  should  inure  in  the  land.  In  San  Bor- 
odino County  the  mode  is  this :  Here  are  settlements  along  the  plains  on  either  side 
of  the  stream.  From  time  to  time  as  new  settlers  come  in  the  distribution  of  the 
wftter  wants  to  be  adjusted  anew.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  are  elected.  When 
any  question  of  ground  arises  these  water  commissioners  meet  and  determine  how 
iDQch  water  is  needed  and  give  direction  to  the  different  districts,  and  they  have 
vater  masters  who  control  the  distribution  of  the  water  to  a  particular  neighborhood 
for  which  each  is  selected.  A  water  master  has  charge  of  certain  ditches  under  the 
control  of  the  water  commissioners.  He  has  directions  to  apportion  out  to  each  indi- 
^ulaal  the  particnlar  amount  of  water  he  is  to  receive,  and  so  it  is  arranged  from 
Tear  to  year.  This  is  the  general  law.  The  only  private  corporation  for  the  distri- 
bn^ion  of  water  is  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  Redding.  This  belt  of  irrigable  land  is  500  miles  by  30  miles.  That  would  be 
VofiOO  aq:iare  miles,  about  96,000,000  acres.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  company  would 
sonopoUze  this  amount  of  land. 

Mr.  XoiKTH.  As  a  general  principle  the  water  should  go  with  the  land,  if  it  is  to  be 
10  rtgnlated  aa  to  distribute  it  when  needed.  Ths,t  could  be  done  by  water  commis- 
eioDen. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  the  condition  will  be  here  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  if  the 
pment  state  of  afiGurs  continues  f — A.  I  think  it  will  produce  a  very  general  embar- 
nstment,  and  in  many  instances  ruin,  and  in  a  ^reat  many  other  instances  anarchy 
sod  oommnnism.  There  would  be  lots  of  men  driven  tq  desperation  who  would  seek 
to  wcoie  by  force  and  violence  what  they  deemed  their  inherent  rights.  I  think  the 
04ti<mal  government  should  regulate  it,  so  far  as  the  government  lands  are  concerned, 
benafter.  They  now  give  the  right  of  way  for  irrigating  ditches ;  thev  could  append 
certain  oonditiona  to  these  rights  and,  so  far  as  they  have  any  control,  use  it  in  the 
right  direction.  Most  of  the  water  would  bo  a  subject  for  State  action.  The  only 
niiedy  I  see  would  be  to  have  all  water  rights  in  the  State  condemned  and  purchased 
bj  the  State  nnder  eminent  domain. 

Q.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  concerning  the  timber  and  pasturage  land  f — 
A.  Coneeniinff  the  pasturage  land,  I  concur  with  A&.  Redding's  statement. 

Q.  Where  tne  timber  luidsand  pasturase  lands  were  reserved,  would  you  reserve,  in 

the  hands  of  the  ^vemment,  the  mineralrights  that  might  attach  t — A.  It  seems  to 

me  it  would  be  wise  to  reserve  the  mineral  rights,  so  that  if  a  man  should  wish  to 

have  just  the  timber  land,  I  don't  think  it  should  be  sold  for  anything  else.    I  would 

pve  a  prospector  an  opportunity  to  prospect  upon  the  land,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 

rights  of  the  holder  of  the  timber  upon  it.    Under  the  present  law  the  mineral  is  re- 

Krred.    I  xe^y  think  there  is  no  system  that  could  be  adopted  that  would  not,  in 

nsD^  i&staneeiiy  in  the  hands  of  some  men,  work  to  the  prejudice  of  the  community; 

but  in  view  of  the  enormous  difficulties  now  existing,  I  cannot  help  thinkine  that  there 

voold  he  mach  less  of  it  if  the  regulations  by  whicn  lands  could  be  entered  permitted 

the  titie  to  be  obtained  at  once  by  private  entry.    The  interminable  delays  and  long, 

tedious,  uid  vexatious  litigations,  and,  where  there  is  no  litigation,  the  vexatious  labor 

of  Setting  a  claim  through  the  departments  is  all  very  oppressing.    There  are  thou- 

fims  of  men  in  this  State  to-day  being  crushed  on  account  of  the  expense  of  getting 

titles  to  their  land  where  there  is  hardly  any  contest  at  all,  having  to  wait  and  wait 

froB  year  to  year,  where  they  should  get  the  title  at  once.    I  think  the  parties  who 

hsTs  the  disposition  to  improve  the  lands  and  make  homes,  if  they  could  obtain  titles 

at  once  it  woold  be  an  immense  advantage.    The  people  are  obstructed  continually 

BOW,  and  if  there  was  facility  by  which  honest  men  could  step  forward  and  obtain 

bosMB  rapidly,  the  development  of  the  country  would  be  fourfold  to  what  it  is  to-day. 

Hot  ia  the  way  it  looks  to  me.    I  have  lived  on  the  frontier  for  twenty-five  years, 

ttd  dming  that  time  I  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  obtaining  titles  to  goveru- 

taoA  land,  and  this  is  the  result  of  my  observation.    There  is  no  obstruction  so  great 

to  wttlament  as  the  getting  of  titles.    The  unsettled  condition  of  the  ranch  lands, 

Q&der  Spaoiah  grants,  is  a  great  drawback.    In  my  case  everything  had  to  be  kept  here 

ofaiteucted  for  eight  years,  before  I  could  get  title  to  the  Spanish  ranch  land,  and 

tber«  are  very  few  of  them  that  now  have  titles.    There  are  a  score  of  them  whose 

CMessie  now  hung  up  at  Washington  awaiting  action ;  waiting  on  questions  that  any 

inteUigent  local  land  officer  could  settle  in  five  minutes.    How  much  longer  they  will 

bare  to  wait  I  do  not  know. 

Take  a  case  of  double  entry,  where  two  parties  are  found  upon  the  same  local  sub- 
4]\iai<»i.    They  most  make  a  joint  entry  ox  it.    They  agree  perfectly  between  them- 
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selves :  there  is  no  conteet  whateyer.  They  agree  exactly  as  to  the  position  of  each, 
and  all  that  they  want  is  to  let  the  department  give  either  one  of  them  title,  that  they 
may  divide  it.  All  that  has  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  although  the  local  land  officer 
oonld  decide  it  in  five  minntes,  and  there  it  sleeps  in  the  Land  Office  for  years. 

I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  sending  these  cases  to  Washington  at  all.  They  could 
be  settled  by  any  mtdligent  local  officer.  If  there  are  defects  in  the  law  they  should 
be  amended.  As  it  is  now,  if  a  man  ventures  anything  he  may  lose  it  aJl  by  some  rale 
of  the  department.    After  a  man  obtains  title  it  shouH  be  a  real,  genuine  tlUe. 

I  have  within  my  knowledge  something  of  an  illustration  of  that  kind,  where  the 
unsettled  condition  of  Spanish  titles  and  Spanish  lands  will  illustrate  that  feature  of 
the  case.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  land  on  the  lower  bank  of  Santa  Ana  Eiver,  in  Sau 
Bemaxdino  County,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  government  land  lies  between  two 
ranches,  and  there  has  been  a  dispute  for  years  about  that  land.  It  is  said  to  have 
existed  for  more  than  twenty  years.  One  of  the  ranch-owners  claims  that  tJie  line 
shoul^  extend  to  one  place,  and  the  other  claimant  declares  it  should  extend  to  another 
place.  The  government  settlers  then  came  in  and  declared  that  neither  of  them  were 
right.  This  naB  been  running  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  result  is  that  afev 
persons  have  gone  on  there  with  little  stock,  and,  feeling  the  uncertainty  of  their  po- 
sition, they  have  made  no  improvements  amounting  to  anything  at  all.  They  have 
waited  and  waited,  and  under  this  system  it  seems  there  like  desolation ;  wheiess,  if 
it  had  been  entered  by  individuals,  it  would  have  been  a  thrifty  portion  of  the  county. 

Up  to  this  past  season  that  line  has  been  unsettled.  It  has  been  settled  since;  the 
surveyor- general  went  down  there  and  examined  it  for  himself.  Now  the  settlers 
know  where  they  are ;  some  of  them  are  on  and  some  are  off  their  proper  places,  bat 
now  they  can  go  on  and  improve  understandin^ly.  That  incident  is  one  out  of  many. 
The  way  it  anects  the  other  government  lands  is  this :  Until  the  lines  of  the  raochw 
are  settled  the  government  lands  cannot  be  surveyed  officially,  and  therefore  no  home* 
stead  claims  can  be  filed  and  no  farms  can  be  made  available ;  no  titles  can  be  obtained 
from  the  government,  and  eTerything  has  to  wait  and  wait.  The  pre-emption  claimft 
cannot  be  transferred,  and  tHerefore  a  claimant  must  hold  on. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  lines  of 
the  Spanish  grant  are  undefined — for  instauce,  where  a  man  had  originally  eleven 
leagues  and  the  description  indicates  fifteen  leagues— he  has  the  right  of  ejectment  all 
over  the  fifteen  leagues  until  it  is  determined  where  the  eleven  leagues  axe.  Tberc- 
fore  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  survey  and  keep  off  settlement.  The  oourts  have  de- 
cided that  they  cannot  settle  on  that  land  until  his  eleven  leagues  have  been  deter- 
mined upon ;  and  thus  he  holds  the  fifteen  leagues  and  fights  off  surveys  in  order  tbst 
he  may  hold  the  whole  land.  This  Commission  cannot  do  any  wiser  thing  than  to  xec- 
ommend  a  speedy  mode  by  which  the  Spanish  grants  in  ArisMua  and  New  Mexioo  csa 
be  settled  at  least  before  men  now  bom  die. 

To  illustrate  the  tUfflonlties  that  spring  up  now  under  these  delays:  Take  that 
Hampa  case.  It  was  hanging  more  than  twenty  years.  The  grantee  was  not  satiiM 
with  the  west  line  of  the  ranch  as  it  was  surveyed  by  the  surveyor ;  he  applies  for  a 
re-examination  of  that  line,  and  the  surveyor-general  sends  down  an  expert  from  hi* 
office  to  run  it ;  he  goes  down  there  and  reports  in  regard  to  it  and  in  regard  to  the 
initial  point  of  Pechapa.  This  was  the  initial  point  of  the  survey  of  that  ranee.  The 
expert  reported  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  that  point ;  he  goes  back,  and  uien  the 
thmg  luuigs  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  when  another  application  is  made  for 
an  examination  of  the  line,  the  railroad  company  having  obJectcNi  to  the  ooofirmation 
of  the  survey  because  there  are  bends  where  there  should  be  straight  lines.  If  these 
lines  were  straightened  it  would  throw  out  some  lands  that  the  railroad  company  would 
be  benefited  by. 

In  the  mean  time  the  expert  is  sent  down  again  to  examine  it,  and  he  reports  in  favor 
of  straightening  the  line,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  prevents  the  railroad 
company  from  getting  any  of  it,  so  that  their  interest  in  it  was  lost  when  a  new  in- 
tt^rest  springs  up. 

Following  this  second  examination  of  the  land  by  the  expert,  the  owners  of  the 
ranch  claim  that  they  were  iiyured  by  straightening  the  lines,  and  call  for  a  nnix- 
amination.  Then  the  same  expert  ia  sent  down,  and  reports  as  to  the  eaat  lint)  that  it 
should  not  have  been  straightened,  and  reverses  the  previous  recommendation.  Sob- 
sequently  to  that  another  application  is  made  to  remove  the  pacbepa,  the  applicaut 
stating  that  it  is  not  on  Pacbepa  Hill,  but  that  the  real  point  was  two  miles  eaat  of 
that.  The  same  expert  is  sent  down  again  and  reportti  that  the  eastern  point  was  the 
one.  Then  settlers  make  a  sharp  couflict  to  prevent  the  removal  of  that  pachepa, 
that  had  been  settled  there  after  twenty  years,  and  this  expert  told  me  himself  that 
he  had  been  sent  down  four  times  to  report  upon  the  lines  of  that  one  ranch,  and  lh& 
lieve  he  made  a  different  report  every  time. 

That  illustrates  how  new  difficulties  spring  up  by  these  delays,  difficulties  that 
were  not  dreamed  of  in  the  start. 

The  settlers  are  kept  constantly  in  trouble  by  these  delays.    It  seems  to  me  that  in* 
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aflBoch  aa  these  difficiilties  mufit  be  very  crippling  the  sooner  and  qnioker  they  aos 
Mttkd  the  less  difficulty  they  will  have  in  the  ratore. 

Mr.  Redding.  A  law  shoold  be  pasaed  that  the  claimantA  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
diims  in  Arizona  and  Kew  Mexico  should,  within  one  or  two  years,  file  a  plat  of  sur- 
rey making  those  claims  by  definite  and  natural  bounds,  and  Uiose  boundaries  should 
be  those  within  which  the  claims  should  eventually  be  fully  satisfied.  These  persons 
can  settle  outside  of  these  boundaries  with  safety.  I  would  make  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  There  should  be  a  limit  of  time  within 
which  persons  having  claims  living  in  New  Mexico  or  anywhere  else  should  be  com- 
pelled to  file  a  plat  of  their  claim.  If  a  man  has  11  leagues  and  wants  15,  the  11 
leagoes  should  be  found  somewhere  within  the  15  leagues.  Then  there  should  be  a 
^statute  of  limitation  as  to  time  within  which  he  should  be  compelled  to  find  the  11 
Leagaes. 

Mr.  North.  The  department,  as  I  understand,  has  to  pass  upon  all  these  questions. 
It  seems  to  me  the  sooner  they  can  take  some  steps  about  it  the  better  it  will  be  for 
an  hands. 

Mr.  Redding.  This  question  cannot  be  settled  in  the  courts,  because  the  court  has 
DO  knowledge  of  the  locality.  Some  cases  that  went  into  the  courts  nineteen  years 
ago  are  still  there. 


Teatmtmjf  of  W,  H.  Norway,  d^uty  8%irveyor,  Lob  Angeles,  Col.,  relative  to  AtlanUc  and 

Pacific  BaUroad  land  grants  andpattoral  lands, 

W.  H.  Norway,  depnty  surveyor,  examined. 

I  have  been  deputy  surveyor  since  1864,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  country  covered  by  the  forfeited  grants  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  perfectly,  and  the  grants  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  also. 

The  terms  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  charter  are  to  tide-water,  that  is  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  surveyed  also  a  line  by  Joledad  Pass,  and  it  strikes  tide-water  at  Santa 
Bnenaventora.  They  have  not  run  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  land  is  suspended  even 
after  striking  tide-water.  We  have  always  contended  that  they  had  no  right  above 
San  Buenaventura..  There  are  a  good  many  fractioual  townships  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed that  have  been  suspended  and  none  of  the  odd  sections  can  be  entered  and  the 
eren- numbered  sections  are  held  at  $2.50  an  acre. 

This  thinff  is  working  very  badly  with  us.  I  have  understood  that  the  agents  and 
attorneys  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  have  ofifered  to  take  the  sum  of  |40  for 
tbdr  right  to  any  160  acres  in  their  grant.  I  know  some  land  to  which  they  did  waive 
their  right,  that  of  Newbold.  I  have  been  told  that  one  Luce,  of  Washington,  is  the 
attoney,  who  is  authorised  to  perfect  claims  at  $40  for  every  160  acres  on  behalf  of 
the  railroad  grant — for  that  sum  to  get  a  release  from  the  road. 

I  conesponded  with  Coffin,  the  land  agent  at  Saint  Louis  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  waive  the  company's  rig£t  to  certain  town- 
diipa,  they  being  fractional  and  small  portions  having  agricultural  land  and  a  few 
nttlen  wishing  to  procure  titles.  He  answered  me  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
waive  any  right,  yet  in  all  probability  the  settlers  would  never  be  disturbed  in  their 
occupation  of  the  land ;  that  the  roaa  was  in  the  dim,  distant  future,  even  if  it  had  a 
fotuie.  I  saw  some  of  the  letters  from  this  Luce  firm  in  Washington  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
but  did  not  take  such  particular  notice  of  them  as  to  state  their  contents  now.  I  can- 
not state  the  language  of  the  letters  now,  but  either  the  letters  or  Mr.  Cooper  informed 
ae  that  he  was  prepared,  throueb  parties  in  Washington,  to  make  a  release  upon  these 
tenia  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railn)ad  interest.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  ea- 
gage  in  the  business,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  businesn,  for  I 
tbooght  it  was  a  system  of  blackmailing.  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Coffin,  and  to 
Booth  at  Washington.  He  introduced  a  sort  of  general  bill,  and  not  a  special  bill  as  I 
bad  wanted.  He  also  referred  the  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  who  stated  that  he  hud 
no  aatbority  to  restore  the  land  without  legislative  or  judicial  action.  Luce  wrote 
Co(^r  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  Company  intended  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of 
their  grant  on  the  ^ound  that  the  goverhment.had  failed  in  its  obligation  to  extin- 
gnish  the  Indian  title  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  consequently  they  had  the 
ri^  to  not  build  the  road ;  that  they  bad  not  wrought  the  forfeiture.     . 

There  is  not  a  foot  of  land  in  Santa  Barbara  or  in  Ventura  County  but  what  is 
iaelnded  in  this  withdrawal  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  yet  these  lands 
ve  rapidly  filling  op  with  settlers. 

Whenever  there  is  made  thcvsurvey  of  a  township,  and  the  same  is  returned  ap- 
(vovedy  there  ought  to  be  some  way  by  which  parties  will  be  advised  that  the  map  is 
on  file.  FcM'myown  part,  I  have  been  advised  through  the  courtesy  of  this  office; 
hut  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  of  law  for  it.    There  should  be  some  provision 
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by  whicli  the  fllicg  of  plats  shoald  be  published  io  a  paper  near  the  claim,  and  th« 
time  should  begin  to  run  from  the  expiration  of  this  notice.  It  might  be  well  to  pub- 
lish such  notice  a  month  in  some  weekly  newspa^r.  In  point  was  the  case  of  a  msn 
who  told  me  yesterday  that  for  want  of  such  notice  he  failed  to  file,  and  the  Soathen 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  got  his  land. 

In  this  district  the  local  ofilcers  notify  us  and  we  give  notice  to  the  settlers,  bntal^ 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  accommodation.  There  may  be  many  settlers  that  I  csDOot 
reach.  And  then,  if  a  settler  sees  a  notice  of  filing  in  a  paper,  he  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion than  if  told  by  an  individual. 

The  last  maps  I  sent  in  I  got  my  draught  three  weeks  before  the  map  reached  this 
ofQce. 

And  now,  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  segre{|[ation  of  the  petroleum  land  from  the 
agricultural  land,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  this  segregation.  I  know  of  some  parties 
who  are  holding  160  acres  as  agricultural  also  filed  a  minine  claim  upon  it,  and  slso 
took  up  adjoining  claims  as  miners  ;  and  then  these  hold  IbO  acres  as  pre-emptions. 
Those  remove  on  the  petroleum  lands,  the  department  having  ruled  that  petroleum  it 
a  mineral.  They  renew  their  notices  year  after  year  under  their  local  mining  laws. 
They  got  me  to  go  out  and  show  them  the  lands. 

My  policy  would  be  to  dispose  of  the  public  land  as  fast  as  possible,  and  there  should 
be  some  law  by  which  parties  should  take  up  more  than  160  acres  of  grazing  land. 
Now,  along  the  rivers  they  can  get  water,  but  the  balance  is  good  grazing  lan<& ;  and 
I  know  of  parties  who  would  purchase  the  whole  township,  3  north  21  west,  if  it  coold 
be  had  for  grazing  lands.  But  there  is  no  water  upon  it,  for  they  have  sunk  100  feet 
and  failed  to  get  water.  I  know  of  one  party  who  wanted  to  take  up  160  aciee  on 
the  run,  and  said  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  portion  back  of  the  rancn  here  at  %i3S) 
an  acre. 

There  is  scarcely  any  land  in  Santa  Barbara  or  Ventura  County  that  is  fit  for  agri- 
culture that  has  not  a  settler  upon  it,  but  no  means  exist  for  acquiring  title.  Bot 
other  lands  remain  unsold ;  while,  if  they  could  be  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre,  many  penons 
would  take  up  those  lands  for  stock  purposes,  and  then  the  government  would  get  a 
good  price  and  the  State  would  get  her  taxes. 

I  believe  in  selling  the  government  land,  and  if  there  are  settlers,  giving  them  the 
preference.  Beyond  this  I  should  recommend  the  graduation  law  to  dispose  of  tbe 
public  lands,  and  I  could  not  suggest  any  other  system  that  would  be  so  well  adapted 
to  the  case. 


TBatimany  of  George  A,  Xourae,  at  San  iVanotaoo,  Cal, 

George  A.  Nourse,  attorney  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  testified  October  8, 1879: 

Question.  By  what  method  of  administration  system  can  the  timber  lands  be  beet 
utilized,  as  that  the  timber  necessary  for  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  used  and 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  amount  of  timber  be  preserved  from  destruction  and 
waste  r — Answer.  My  impression  is  that  the  sale  of  the  timber  lands  will  be  decidedly 
the  best  instrument  to  prevent  the  waste.  I  think  when  men  can  own  the  land  tb^ 
will  take  a  great  deal  better  care  of  the  timber  than  they  will  of  the  government  tim- 
ber ;  and  the  sooner  the  government  can  get  the  timber  lands  out  of  its  hands  and  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  will  manufacture  it,  the  better  it  will  be  all  round.  As  long 
as  it  is  in  the  nand  of  the  government,  it  will  be  stolen.  I  have  had  something  to  do 
with  lands  all  the  way  from  Minnesota  to  California,  and  in  ev«ry  State  I  have  Known 
the  universal  experience  is  that  government  lands  are  considered  fair  booty.  My  idea 
is  that  while  the  people  on  the  timbered  lands  are  cutting  and  slashing  upon  soveni- 
ment  timber  they  feel  that  they  are  liable  to  be  stoppeid  every  moment  ana  henoe 
they  have  no  interest  except  what  they  can  t-ake,  and  they  strive  to  get  aU  they  can : 
and  they  take  only  the  best  trees  and  only  the  best  portions  of  the  trees.  They  will 
waste  a  great  deal  of  the  top  and  of  the  butt,  and  the  tops  being  left  on  the  groond 
there  is  much  more  liability  to  fire,  and  so  in  every  way  the  timoer  is  wasted  and  is 
used  wastef uUy  without  any  economy,  as  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  had  passed  into 
private  ownership.  Probably  if  the  timber  was  properly  protected  it  would  furnish 
several  times  as  much  lumber  for  the  convenience  or  necessities  of  a  community  as  it 
will  under  the  present  system.  If  it  was  owned  by  individuals  who  themselves  had 
an  interest  in  economizing  for  manufacturing  uses,  there  would  then  be  no  stripping 
from  the  government  lands.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authoritiee  at  Waahins- 
ton  have  done  very  much  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs.  I  attempted  to  check 
depredations  when  I  was  attorney-general  in  Minnesota,  to  that  extent  that  I  sent  a 
man  up  to  the  woods — measured  every  stump,  so  that  we  had  accumulated  by  tbe 

ring  data  of  the  amount  cut  by  each  lumbering  party.    Tlie  next  thing  we  knew. 

e  depredators  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  stop  the  proceedings 
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in  the  State,  they  started  on  to  Waehington,  and  on  m-parte  evidence,  without  even 

the  coaztesy  of  a  notice  from  the  Interior  Department  to  ns,  they  were  allowed  to  oom- 

promiM  by  paying  a  ladicrooely  small  amonnt.  We  found  it  utterly  useless  to  prevent 
these  depreaations.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  government  is  responsible  for  the 
idea  that  has  grown  up  that  it  is  the  right  of  individuals  to  take  timber.  The  thing 
that  perplexes  me  most  is  how  to  manage  the  sale  of  timber  land  so  that  it  shall  not 
pass  mto  the  hands  of  monopolies.  Almost  all  previous  laws  intended  to  prevent  that 
have  proved  to  be  a  dead  letter.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  that  can  be  prevented. 

Q.  Could  this  timber  be  profitably  and  individually  owned  by  farmers  who  live  in 
imsable  districts  f — A.  Very  seldom.  I  do  not  see  what  they  would  do  with  it.  Their 
Unas  are  a  long  way  from  the  timber,  and  to  manufacture  lumber  in  this  State — to  get 
rhe  timber  and  manufacture  it — requires  a  larger  exi)enditur«  than  any  place  I  ever 
&iw.  It  costs  too  much  to  buUd  mills  away  up  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  &jg.  They  bring  logs  here  a  long  distance,  and  they  have  flumes  as  well, 
irbich  are  very  expensive.  This  fluming  the  lumber  is  very  expensive.  The  timber 
that  grows  on  the  mountains  has  to  be  brought  down.  On  the  coast,  among  the  red- 
woods, which  is  not  on  very  high  land,  they  have  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks ;  they 
have  to  do  it  in  the  summer-time  on  the  diy  ground,  and  haul  the  logs  on  the  tracks 
a  long  distance.  Sometimes  they  put  up  tne  mills  and  then  build  railroads  to  bring 
the  lumber  out,  and  in  this  way  a  large  investment  has  to  be  made.  No  man  can  be 
in  a  profitable  bosiness  in  lumbering  here  without  a  very  large  investment,  running 
Qp  into  tbe  thousands  and  tens  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  There 
li*  on  the  coast  an  additional  outlay  in  the  building  of  chutes,  &c.,  for  loading.  Then 
they  have  to  have  mooring  grounds  for  their  vessels ;  so  that  it  is  a  tremendous  opera- 
;ioD  to  get  ready  for  successful  lumbering  on  the  coast.  There  are  companies  that 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUare  invested  in  materials  and  the  appurtenances 
for  lumbering. 

The  lands  should  go  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  timber  enterj^rises. 
It  is  not  worth  whUe  to  go  into  miUing  operations  unless  the  owner  can  have  timber 
enough  to  supply  him  a  great  length  of  time.  It  would  be  foolish  to  go  into  these 
Urge  investments  for  a  small  amount  of  timber.  Practically,  the  mills  on  the  coast 
bare  sot  control  of  the  valuable  timber,  which  naturally  goes  each  to  its  own  mill. 

Q.  u  the  land,  as  land,  of  any  value  T — A.  There  is  much  more  land  in  this  State 
that  is  callable  of  irrigation.  If  yon  cut  off  the  timber  the  land  is  left  in  large  tracts, 
and  for  the  present  nobody  would  go  to  cultivating  timber  lands  after  the  timber  has 
bren  cut  ofil  Persons  sometimes  now  go  in  and  say  that  the  land  is  agricultural  land; 
*hat  they  are  cutting  the  timber  off  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
limber  land  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  What  interest  would  a  man  have  in  keeping  the  timber  on  it — why  would  he  not 
>«eep  all  the  timber  off  f — ^A.  Because  he  wants  to  leave  a  good  growth  to  grow  up 
and  keep  up  the  supply  of  timber ;  he  wants  to  use  it  as  economic^ly  as  possible.  Jn 
«feking  to  protect  his  timber  that  is  now  valuable  he  must  necessarily  protect  the  whole 
groiuML  He  cannot  protect  only  a  few  trees  and  let  all  the  rest  around  him  bum  up ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  protectiTthe  entire  growth  for  the  sake  of  the  young  growth,  which 
will  finaUy  be  wortn  something  to  his  children.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
jooog  growth  here  that  will  in  a  generation  be  of  any  value ;  but  it  has  proved  so  in 
Btaine.  and  it  may  be  so  here.  *  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  small  owners  of  land,  that 
there  is  a  class  of  men  that  have  done  something  with  lumber.  There  is  a  class  that 
jon  might  call  permanent  settlers,  and  not  a  class  that  add  very  much  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  The^  go  on  to  a  piece  of  land,  claim  to  be  pre-emptors,  fell  the  trees,  make 
railroad-ties,  shingles,  spokes,  &c.,  and  so  on  every  quarter  section  thev  get  work  to 
do,  ftod  turn  their  work  into  money  for  a  number  of  years.  I  doubt  wnether  such  a 
popQlation,  whose  residence  is  so  temporary,  is  especially  desirable.  They  are  cer- 
taialy  not  so  desirable  a  population  as  those  who  cultivate  the  land. 

Q.  What  ia  your  opinion  of  the  irrigable  lands  f  Bv  what  system  can  they  be  dis- 
pel off — A.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  will  say  this :  that  the  pop- 
alar  cry  and  prejudice  against  those  who  purchase  large  bodies  of  land  with  the 
mtentioD  of  constmeting  irrigating  canals  and  ditches,  and  who  have  spent  large 
rams  of  money  in  tha^  way,  is  imfounded.  I  think  those  men  are  doins  the  best  work 
in  the  State.  I  think  that  at  present  it  would  be  very  nearly  impossible  to  get  irriga- 
tion works,  to  any  oonaiderable  extent,  by  the  action  of  small  owners.  My  experience 
^th  the  fanning  population  has  been  always  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  g«t  them  to 
▼ork  together;  their  solitary  lives  make  it  very  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  work 
together  than  for  people  in  the  States,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  co-operation.  I  know 
<>f  the  irrigation  works  of  Messrs.  Haggin  &,  Carr,  and  Livermora.  They  have  very 
extensive  canals  for  irrigation  in  Kern  County.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  will  be 
the  men  who  will  make  the  least  out  of  the  improvements  they  are  making.  The 
expesditore  is  very  large  and  the  return  is  remarkably  small.  All  these  irrigation 
^orks  are  being  done  at  the  expense  of  wealthy  men,  and  they  are  going  to  result  in 
the  benefit  of  the  future  owners  of  the  land. 
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Q.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settling  and  utilizing  the  paatoTsl  lands 
by  actual  settlers  t — A.  The  trouble  is,  that  under  the  present  laws  no  man  can  get 
more  than  160  acres  by  a  homestead  or  pre-emption,  and  this  is  a  ridicalously  saukll 
territoi^  to  give  a  man  to  live  on,  merely  for  grazing  cattle.  The  pastoral  land  here 
is  not  like  the  pastoral  land  in  the  Eastern  States^  that  grows  white  clover.  It  takes 
acres  and  acres  to  support  one  animal,  and  especially  when  it  gets  towud  ialL  To 
have  enough  stock  to  support  a  family  you  must  have  much  more  than  IGO  acrMr 
taking  the  average  hill  pasturage  lands.  A  man  cannot  do  anything  with  leas  than 
several  sections.  I  should  think  that  four  sections  would  be  none  too  much.  Of  the 
pasturage  lands  now  owned  by  the  United  States,  four  sections  would  be  as  lUtle  as 
any  man  could  support  a  family  on.  Four  sections  would  be  sufficient  in  moet  places 
in  Nevada,  with  such  little  cultivation  as  they  could  get,  where  they  live  very  roughly 
and  away  from  civilization. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  to  reserve  the  subterranean  rights  until  the  lands  are  taken 
up  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  if  we  should  sell  the  timber  and  pasturage  lands  in  large 
areas  that  would  include  the  mineralB.  My  idea  is  this,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  sale 
of  the  pasturaf^e  lands  should  not  prevent  other  persons  from  prospecting  for  mining 
or  taking  up  nunes  under  proper  restrictions,  so  as  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  damage 
done,  and  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  locating  mineral  there  if 
they  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  parties  taking  up  the  land  for  pasturage  or  agri- 
cultural purposes  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  prospectors.  In  the  matter 
of  irrigable  lands  in  the  foot-hiUs,  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  mineral  ought  to  be 
opened  after  the  patent  issues. 

As  Mr.  Redding  has  told  you,  Commissioner  Drummond  declared  200,000  acres  of 
land  mineral,  and  thus  compelled  men  who  wanted  to  locate  upon  it  to  prove  it  non- 
mineral.  The  pre-emption  law  simply  excludes  from  its  operation,  so  far  as  mineral 
is  concerned,  lands  upon  which  there  are  any  known  salines  or  minerals,  clearly  leav- 
ing open  to  pre-emptors  lands  upon  which  there  may  be  salines  or  mines  at  present 
unknown ;  and  when  a  Commissioner  or  any  executive  officer  interpolates  in  any  pat- 
ent such  exemption,  if  there  is  no  other  authority  of  law  for  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  be 
attempts  officious  legislation ,  and  it  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  law  as  I  understand  it  i« 
right  in  that  respect,  and  when  a  man  has  his  pre-emption  patent  that  he  should  own 
his  land.  If  there  is  any  mineral  found  upon  it  afterwards,  that  unless  the  patent  is 
set  aside  by  due  course  of  law  for  the  reason  that  the  pre-emptor  knew  at  the  time  of 
making  his  entry  that  there  were  salines  or  mines  concealed  on  it  to  his  knowledge, 
except  in  such  a  case  the  pre-emptor  should  receive  a  title  to  all  there  is  upon  it. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  another  matter.  I  noticed  that  your  printed  questions 
refer  to  obtaining  title.  I  think  that  one  great  diffionlty  isthat  there  is  no  compnlsorv 
process  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
justice  that  in  contested  oases  before  the  Land  Office  the  land  officers  should  have  thai 
power.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  person  who  knows  all  the  facts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  give  one  claimant  his  case,  but  he  is  a  friend  of  the  other  claimuit  and  the 
first  one  can't  compel  him  to  testify.  Then  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  better  pay 
be  given  the  clerks  in  the  Commissioner's  office,  who  havd  to  pass  npon  the  questions 
involved  in  these  contests.  Frequently  it.  is  a  contest  over  homestead  or  pre-emption 
entries  or  State  locations,  &c.,  and  I  think  the  pay  should.be  such  as  would  secure  the 
services  of  more  competent  meu  than  you  are  likely  to  get  for  |l,dOO,  because  someot 
the  most  involved  questions  of  law  come  up  in  those  cases  and  their  determination 
re(^nires  men  of  real  judicial  ability.  I  do  not  suppose  yon  can  expect  to  get  that 
ability  unless  you  give  them  better  pay.  However  efficient  and  competent  a  man  mar 
be  as  a  man,  no  clerk  who  is  there  now,  if  he  is  iterant  of  the  law,  is  competent  to 
pass  upon  these  disputed  questions.  The  Commissioner  can't,  of  course,  be  expecttnl 
t>o  examine  these  cases.  The  duties  of  his  office  in  regard  to  the  mere  matter  of  in- 
terviews are  so  onerous  as  to  take  up  most  all  of  his  time,  and  he  has  to  depend  npon 
his  clerks. 

There  is  another  matter.  Our  surveys  are  miserably  executed  and  unreliable.  Mj 
own  impression  is  th&t  they  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  the  surveyors  shall  be  pAiU 
a  price  that  will  enable  them  to  mako  yon  a  reliable  and  accurate  survey  without  ]o*>» 
to  rbemselves.  I  do  not  think  the  mere  paying  of  a  higher  pricl^  will  insure  an  aoca* 
rate  survey,  but  it  will  make  it  possible.  As  I  understand  the  case  now  it  is  h.inlly 
HO.  I  have  had  occasion,  by  a  case  in  court  recently,  'tvbere  it  was  ntccsiory  to  6cti 
the  comer  of  a  township  (I  think  it  is  the  corner  of  towni«hi]ia  15  and  16  north,  in 
ranges  16  and  17  west,  on  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian),  to  examine  this  qnestion  »^ 
surveys.  In  the  case  1  cite,  where  the  lines  came  together,  it  is  impossible  to  locatv 
the  comer  of  the  townships  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  stake  was  ever  set  there.  The  work  was  done  long  before  the  present 
surveyor-general  was  in  his  office.  The  survey  was  made  by  private  individuals  and 
paid  for  at  the  time  by  one  McLeod,  on  the  fortieth  standard  parallel,  and  the  mea:^ 
urements  that  have  been  made  since  show  it  to  overrun  enormously.  Some  years  aft^r 
that  a  contract  was  let  \o  this  same  man  to  run  that  line  officially,  and  he  never  made 
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anj  other  Bmrey,  bat,  m  will  appear  by  the  files  of  the  office,  he  filed  the  field-notes 
of  the  mryey  made  some  years  before  the  contrkot  was  made.  He  took  these  field- 
aotM  and  aaed  them  as  the  field-notes  of  the  snrrey  onder  the  contract,  no  tionble 
\>anf  taken  to  alter  the  dates  or  anything,  so  that  upon  its  face  it  presents  the  ab- 
flDidity  of  a  sorrey  havins  been  made  before  the  contract  for  it  was  let :  and  those 
eoners  have  never  been  ronnd  by  anybody  that  I  can  learn  of,  and  the  location,  as 
&xcd  by  the  field-notes  and  as  fixed  by  the  field-notes  of  the  subsequent  survey  tnat 
WIS  nm  north  and  south  between  these  two  townships,  will  vary  in  some  cases  30  or 
40  rods.  If  it  is  located  as  the  field- notes  would  seem  to  say,  then  section  36,  in  the 
aoatheast  oomer  of  township  16  north  and  17  west,  will  have  straight  lines  nearly  at 
hffht  angles  to  each  other  for  the  north  and  west  lines,  while  its  east  line  will  shoot 
of  in  nearly  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  south  line  in  a  direction  considerably  soutii 
of  east,  and  it  will  ceme  together  at  an  acute  angle  a  long  way  from  where  the  real 
eocner  would  be  if  the  section  was  made  square.  Now  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
before  it  had  been  admitted  to  proof  at  all  it  should  have  been  examined  in  the  field 
by  HHne  person  other  than  the  surveyor. 

Q.  Toa  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  probably  know  the  forms  of 
prooedure  in  obtaining  titles  to  land  from  the  government  under  the  homestead  and 
pre-emption  law.  Won^t  you  tell  us  what  you  think  the  difficulties  are  in  obtaining 
titksf— A.  I  had  not  thought  much  of  that,  but  I  will  say  this :  That  which  is  said  by 
those  endeavoring  to  obtain  title  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  must  be 
taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  will 
endeavor  to  get  title  that  way  who  are  not  ban<i-fide  settlers ;  and  many  of  those  diffi- 
culties in  the  law,  especially  those  which  require  settlers  in  acquiring  homestead  land 
lo  stay  on  tb»  land,  are  necessary  for  the  reason  that  without  these  recjuirementsthey 
would  make  it  a  mere  matter  of  speculation ;  and  if  the  theory  of  selling  the  land  on 
U  low  prioea  or  even  giving  it  to  actual  settlers  is  at  all  correct,  I  do  not  see  very  well 
how  that  result  can  be  obtained  without  these  precautions  and  without  these  require- 
BMntB  that  ace  considered  so  onerous.  There  are  general  laws  which  are  adapted  and 
tend  to  secure  good  faith,  and  the  rules  have  to  be  pretty  strict.  I  will  say  this,  that 
I  have  seen  and  heard  more  hard  swearing  in  pre-emption  cases  and  more  &and  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  pre-emption  settlers  than  I  have  in  any  other  class  of  people 
1  know  of.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  dummy  cases  are  made ;  it  is  not  done 
by  actoal  settlers,  but  by  persons  who  are  making  fraudulent  entries.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  these  people. 

^  Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  man  living  who  can  take  the  pre-emption  act  oath  of 
1S41  and  the  proof  that  is  ordered  in  that  act,  and  do  it  without  committing  pexiury  f 
—A  I  don't  see  the  difficulty.  If  the  government  chooses  to  make  a  conditional  sale 
and  yon  ebooae  to  purchase  upon  those  conditions,  I  do  not  see  why  a  person  need  take 
it.  The  government  has  the  right  to  sell  it  subject  to  those  conditions ;  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  only  relate  to  the  intentions  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  ent^.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  condition  after  the  entry  is  made ;  there  is  no  subsequent  condi- 
tion that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  so  interpreted  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  re- 
qaiTementfl  that  will  prevent  a  man  from  selling  the  land  afterward  if  he  wanted  to. 
A  man  can  sell  upon  the  duplicate  receipt  of  the  receiver,  and  it  is  only  objectionable 
when  the  attempted  sale  is  made  so  speedily  after  the  entry  as  with  other  facts  to 
»bow  that  the  pre-emptor's  intention  was  really,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  to  sell  it. 
If  he  really  did  buy  it  on  speculation  and  if  he  really  had  made  a  bargain  before  own- 
iogthe  land  to  sell  it,  then,  of  course,  he  would  be  perjuring  himself. 

The  Sapreme  Court  has  decided  that  they  can  sell  the  land  on  the  duplicate  receipt 
M  the  receiver.  The  only  times  the  department  has  set  aside  an  entry  for  that  reason 
has  been  when,  taken  with  other  circumstances,  it  shows  that  the  entry  was  a  fraudu- 
leot  one;  n^t  because  of  the  entry  alone,  but  because  of  the  proof  of  fraud  of  which 
that  entry  constitutes  a  portion. 

1  think  there  oaght  to  be  a  law  that  the  register's  certificate  shall  hold  good.  I  do 
sot  know  any  policy  that  would  be  subserved  by  preventing  the  miner  from  selling  his 
liodft ;  I  do  not  know  any  practical  result  that  would  be  subserved  by  preventing  it ; 
ud  yet  there  is  another  matter  in  relation  to  that,  which  is  that  is  it  desirable  to  f  nr- 
niih  facilities  for  taking  up  mines.  They  hold  them  and  let  them  lie  without  doing 
ujthing  upon  them.  The  requirement  that  keeps  men  at  work  upon  these  mines 
ontQ  tiiey  ate  patented  has  a  tendency  to  promote  development.  The  government 
^oally  parts  with  title  when  they  get  the  register's  certificates. 

Q.  Cannot  all  the  forms  of  the  Land  Office  be  simplified? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
Bj  that  all  the  forms  could  be  simplified ;  I  find  that  certain  things  have  to  be  done 
h^fore  a  certain  end  is  brought  abont.  There  has  got  to  be  a  tribunal  to  decide  when 
then  Beta  are  done,  and  you  must  decide  that  on  testimony,  and  when  you  come  to 
take  the  testimony,  then  the  flood-gates  are  opened  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
that  ma^  be  recoided  or  taken.  I  do  not  see  that,  so  far  as  the  method  of  taking  tes- 
tiinoDy  IS  eoaoemed,  how  it  can  be  simplified ;  but  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  there 
VM  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  about  the  paper  form.    This  blank  form  for  taking  the 
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testimonj^,  instead  of  being  an  oneronfi  reqairement,  is  simi>]y  a  rednotion  to  a  Bjniva. 
of  the  reqairements  and  a  great  relief  to  tne  one  who  is  takins  the  testimoDy. 
.  Take  pre-emption  and  homestead  cases.  The  settler  files  his  affidavit,  and  there- 
apon  tiie  register's  oertificate  issaes.  Then  comes  the  making  of  proof ;  Uien  hod- 
mineral  affidavit ;  then,  again,  comes  his  two  witnesses  and  his  own  application  to  pay 
for  the  register's  certificate  and  the  receiver's  receipt,  and  all  these  tnings  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  record  of  what  is  done. 

Q.  Wonld  it  not  he  well  to  put  it  all  on  one  sheet  of  paper  f —A.  The  only  thing 
about  that  wonld  be  perhaps  some  would  go  to  one  place  and  some  to  another  place ; 
possibly,  though,  they  might  all  be  put  upon  one  piece  of  paper.  I  do  not  think  the 
charges  are  particularly  onerous  upon  settlers ;  I  think  the  most  onerooa  part  is  the 
distance  they  have  to  go  to  have  their  witnesses  examined.  If  there  were  no  trioksten 
to  take  dishonest  advantage,  I  should  say  let  them  all  go  before  a  notary  public  or  clerk 
of  a  court  and  make  their  affidavits  and  send  them ;  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  there 
would  result  a  very  loose  system  of  doine  things. 

In  land  cases  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  allow  an  attorney  in  fact  to  attend 
to  all  the  business.  Except  where  affidavits  are  required,  which  can  only  be  prop- 
erly made  by  the  applicant  himself,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  of  personal  sig- 
nature. 

Q.  What  do  vou  think  of  taking  the  testimony  before  county  judges  and  outside 
officers  f — A.  I  have  rather  an  objection^  owing  to  my  early  political  training,  to  the 
use  of  State  Judicial  officers  by  the  United  States.  I  would  prefer  that  they  should 
be  government  judicial  officers  before  whom  the  testimony  should  be  taken.  I  have 
never  looked  with  any  favor  upon  a  State  judicial  officer  having  any  connection  irith 
United  States  proceedings.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  little  degradation  to  the  State 
judiciary. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  evidence?  Does  it  improve  or  tiyan 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  both  as  to  form  and  credibility  f — A.  1  should  not  be 
able  to  say.  There  does  not  occur  to  me  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  change 
in  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  examine  the  testimony  taken  before  theoe  outside 
officers  f — ^A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  present  system  of 
minlne  laws,  customs,  and  regulations? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  at  alL  It 
should  be  purely  a  matter  of  United  States  law. 

Q.  State  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  system  and  the  system  ]^on  would  suggest 
as  a  substitute  for  it. — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always  great  difficulty  about  the 
local  laws  as  to  what  they  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  a 
svstem  of  its  own.  I  think  this  idea  of  local  laws  is  a  mere  continuance  of  institu- 
tions that  sprang  up  from  necessity.  When  miners  settled  upon  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  Che  mineral  from  it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  offer  any  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  acquired  by  those  miners,  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  do  fur 
every  man  to  l^  a  law  unto  himself.  The  State  had  no  authority  to  make  laws  aboot 
United  States  lands  in  possession,  dkc,  and  so  these  laws  grow  up  simply  as  a  crystal- 
lization of  the  customs  and  public  sentiment  of  the  people  in  each  locality.  That  r-as 
all  there  was  of  it.  Each  land  district  made  a  sort  of  mutual-defense  club.  Th« 
people  in  that  district  said,  '*  We  will  stand  by  each  other;"  but  if  there  were  not 
some  rules  to  go  by  there  would  be  nothing  but  murder,  and  the  taking  and  defending 
of  these  mineral  claims  would  be  a  matter  of  brute  force ;  and  so  each  little  oommu- 
nity  agreed  to  stand  by  its  members.  They  said,  *'  We  will  have  these  rules  and  de- 
fend each  other  under  them.  We  will  sive  each  man  a  right  to  locate  ao  and  so,  and 
BO  long  as  he  does  that  we  will  uphold  nim.  The  State  is  powerless  and  the  United 
States  does  not  regulate  it,  and  we  will  regulate  it  ourselves!''  Now  that  ^necessity  no 
longer  exists,  and  it  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

Q.  How  many  parties  does  it  take  to  organize  a  mineral  district  f— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  rule  about  that ;  some  are  ridiculously  small.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  of  anything  that  would  prevent  two  men  from  coming  toother  and  organizing 
a  district  and  fixing  the  boundaries.  They  need  not  be  miners,  if  they  only  profess  to 
be.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  miners. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  size  of  minin|^  districts  are ;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  subject  t4)  say.  There  must  be  no  limit  to  the  size,  for  a  dozen  men  frequexitly  get 
together  and  take  in  a  region,  sometimes  twenty  miles  by  ten.  There  ia  nothing  to 
prevent  the  districts  from  overlapping ;  in  such  cases  it  would  be  held  that  the  Uw« 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  district  would  take  precedence.  There  is  no  authority  to 
prevent  others  from  making  a  mineral  district  within  an  old  district.  In  saoh  a  cat« 
different  regulations  may  prevail  in  the  same  district.  There  might  be  two  organixa- 
tions  making  on  the  same  day  districts  that  overlap  each  other ;  and  you  cannot  s^ 
by  any  rule  which  should  take  precedence. 

The  usual  method  adopted  by  a  miner  is  to  stick  up  a  notice  on  the  daim  and  tbeo 
record  it,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  local  mining  law.   Hiey  never  have  leqoired  the 
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strietiMBB  that  the  United  States  hftws  do  in  establishing  the  boundaries,  and  the 
nralt  IB  that  miners  do  not  give  the  inionnation  as  required  hj  the  Land  Offloe,  and  there 
■  not  one  location  out  of  ten  that  is  made  in  aooordance  with  the  United  States  law. 
Tbeze  are  sereral  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  where  both  locations  were 
nude  in  aooordanoe  with  the  mining  law  and  pronounced  by  the  court  good  for  nothing, 
beesose  the^  did  not  establish  their  boundaries  properly,   These  notices  are  written 
fliUwr  by  miners  themselyes  or  by  some  briefless  lawyer,  in  their  own  forms  of  descrip- 
tioD  just  ss  they  themselves  fancy.    Ton  will  find  many  of  these  claims  recorded  where 
they  say  ''I  have  located  this  day  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  this  ledge  runninf^  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  each  way,  north  and  south  from  this  stake ;''  and  there  is  nothing 
to  ahow  where  that  stake  is.    A  large  proportion  of  the  locations  made  up  to  this  time 
aie  made  in  that  miserable  inefficient  way,  breeding  litigation  and  failing  to  can^  out 
the  object  for  which  they  were  intended.    The  location  notice  is  recorded  with  the 
district  recorder.    There  is  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  and  they  are 
Teiy  frequently  destroyed,  and  generallv  are  very  difficult  to  get  at.    There  is  no  other 
Mcority  than  the  individual  honesty  of  the  recorder,  and  the  whole  system  works  op- 
pFDbriously.    It  was  the  first  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.    If  the  records  are 
changed  there  is  no  means  of  remedving  or  correcting  it.    They  mieht  be  proved  by 
parol  evidence,  but  that  opens  the  doors  to  all  sorts  of  perjury.    Tney  have  always 
iiJowed  in  any  coimty  of  the  State  where  the  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  parol 
evidenee.    If  the  records  are  carried  off,  I  suppose  the  same  rule  would  apply. 

Q.  Is  not  the  certified  copy  of  the  record  made  sole  evidence  of  mineral  patent  under 
the  United  States  lawt — A.  It  is;  the  government  has  no  other  method  of  proving 
that  certificate  except  the  existence  of  the  records.  I  would  abolish  that  system  en- 
tirely, and  have  the  location  recorded  as  is  now  required.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
provision  that  the  boundaries  should  be  fixed  and  permanent  monuments  established, 
«o  that  the  boundaries  could  be  easily  traced.  I  would  provide  for  some  record  of 
location,  within  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  in  some  permanent  oflice, 
whether  the  recorder's  of  the  county  or  the  land  office  I  am  not  prepared  tu  say ;  my 
JDpression  is,  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  State.  If  a  fraudulent  copy  is  pre- 
Koted  to  the  United  States  land  gfflce,  the  land  office  is  obliged  to  accept  it,  unless 
tbej  know  of  the  fraud.  They  have  no  means,  nor  can  they  have  any  means,  to  prove  it  a 
fiand.  In  ex-porie  cases  there  is  no  check.  It  would  be  well  to  require  that  the  notice  of 
location  should  be  filed  with  the  United  States  land  office.  It  at  first  occurred  to  me 
ihat  that  might  be  onerous,  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  it  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way.  I  think  the  United  States  should  keepit  in  charge 
of  its  own  officers.  There  should  be  a  limit  in  the  land  office  primarily.  Within  three 
iBootbs  of  the  location  I  would  require  duplicates  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office. 
There  would  then  be  a  check  in  the  Qeneral  Land  Office. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  require  that  locations  should  commence  with  an  official 
nrrey  f—A.  Well,  there  is  frequently  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  locality  where 
locations  are  made  and  men  are  rushinff  to  get  the  first  locations.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  weU  to  require  that  just  at  uie  commencement ;  but  it  would  be  a  good 
tequirement  that  it  should  be  done  within  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  the  location ;  but 
a  man  cannot  get  a  survey  made  that  way  in  the  first  rush.  It  would  be  important, 
hot  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  get  a  survey  of  a  district^  and  a  man  might  not  be  able  to 

St  hia  survey.  It  would  cost  more  to  make  an  application  for  a  survey  than  it  would 
T  the  filing  of  the  notice. 

Q.  Would  not  your  obiection  be  met  by  having  the  survey,  when  it  was  made,  date 
haek  to  the  date  of  application  T— A.  Well,  that  is  my  idea  exactly.  The  only  objec- 
tion would  be  aa  to  the  necessary  time  for  making  the  survey.  A  man  must  be  enabled 
to  obey  Uie  law,  to  initiate  his  claim,  by  one  single  act  of  locating  the  post  and  the 
Qotiee.  He  must  be  able  to  do,  promptly,  what  is  necessary  to  initiate  his  claim. 
Then  thme  should  be  an  application  for  the  survey,  and  the  survey  should  be  made  as 
ipccdflv  as  possible  after  that,  in  order  to  get  certain  iwssession  of  the  claim. 

Q.  The  whole  thing  will  be  regulated  by  causing  him  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  land,  post  his  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  claim,  file  his  notice,  and 
Bake  application  for  survey.  Then,  when  the  survey  is  made,  have  it  date  back  to 
the  date  of  ^>plication  t — ^A.  I  think  his  merely  postmg  the  claim  should  enable  him 
to  date  back  to  the  act.  Then  he  might  follow  that  up  with  the  marking  of  his  boun- 
daries. 

Q.  Should  not  the  surveyor-general  be  prohibited  from  making  any  survey  upon  any 
ciaun  that  haa  already  been  surveyed  t — A.  I  think  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  any  survey  of  so  much  of  a  claim  as  had  been  previously  reported  on  in  a  prior 
valid  lontion ;  but  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  balance  of 
the  elainiy  provided  the  applicant  preferred  that.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a 
•orvey  of  toe  overlapping  part.  If  any  valid  controversy  existed,  that  controversy 
dujuld  be  adjusted  before  the  recording  of  the  claim  should  be  idlowed.  It  seems  ta 
ott  that  the  rule  should  be,  that  no  claim  should  be  surveyed  that  overlaps  any  valid 
^plication  which,  in  its  initiation,  antedates  the  application  for  the  survey  sought. 
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Q.  Having  initiated  a  claim  in  this  form,  woald  you  allow  it  to  rest  upon  a  poese*- 
fiory  title,  or  would  you  make  him  |>roye  up  on  his  claim  t — ^A.  They  should  be  raquind, 
within  a  certain  time,  to  make  their  proof  and  pay  up.  I  do  not  see  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  delay.  The  purchase  money  of  a  mineral  claim  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  It 
is  allowing  a  possessory  claim  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  government  should 
require  payment  for  its  land.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  litigation  of  the  present 
day  is  caused  by  parties  not  proving  up  on  their  claims.  For  instance,  there  has  been 
a  second  location  on  a  mine,  which  is  found  to  be  valuable ;  then  a  claim  of  three,  four, 
or  five  years'  standing  will  be  revived,  and  it  will  be  astonishing  with  what  f  acUi^  they 
can  prove  that  work  nas  been  done  upon  that  old  claim.  The  teetimony  will  be  parole. 
This  possessory  title  seems  to  ojperate  as  a  medium  for  fighting.  I  would  say  that 
one  year  would  be  ample  time  within  which  a  man  should  prove  his  title.  By  that 
time  he  should  know  whether  a  claim  is  worth  patenting  or  not.  I  would  require  a 
proof  of  the  discovery  of  mineral  before  issuing  a  patent,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  locate  land  upon  which  there  is  no  known  ledge.  I  think  there  should  be  reasoo 
to  believe  that  there  is  mineral  in  the  land  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  out  a  pat- 
ent for  it.  Under  the  present  law  a  mere  affirmation  under  oath  of  the  applicant  that 
there  is  mineral  affords  Mm  au  opportunity  to  obtain  title  in  an  uncontested  case. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  form  of  proof  as  to  the  fact  of  discovery  f— A.  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  in  that  respect.  The  officers  cannot  go  to  examine  these  things ; 
all  have  to  be  proven  by  evidence,  and  when  you  require  the  sworn  evidence  of  two 
witnesses  it  seems  to  mo  you  have  done  all  you  can.  I  do  not  think  of  any  better  way 
now.  In  any  proceeding  in  court,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  eetablie^ed  by  the  sworn  evi- 
dence of  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  that  would  be  deemed  abundant  to  establish 
it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  deem  that  amount  of  testimony  good  in  minend 
cases.  Of  course  there  is  liability  to  perjury,  but  I  do  not  see  why  there  is  much  liability 
to  peijury  on  that  score  for  this  reason,  that  until  there  is  valuable  mineral  known  to 
be  on  that  land  there  is  no  apparent  good  object  in  committing  peijury.  A  man  will 
not  be  likely  to  commit  peijury  without  some  motive  for  it. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  some 
statute  of  limitation  as  U)  possessory  claims,  in  possession  as  such  1 — A.  I  think  they 
should  be  entered  within  a  certain  time.  That  is  generally  the  practice  in  statutory 
limitation,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  rule  should  not  apply  here. 

Q.  After  application,  notice,  and  survey,  would  you  require  any  proof  of  develop- 
ment and  cause  ezpenoitures  to  be  made  f  If  so,  to  what  extent  t— A.  As  I  und^nstaod 
it,  the  object  of  the  mineral  law  is  to  put  the  mineral  lands  into  the  hands  of  parties 
who  will  develop  and  work  the  mines — ^not  to  sell  the  lands,  for  the  pieties  may  hold 
them  for  twenty  years — and  I  think  there  should  be,  before  entry,  a  £air  showioE. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  development  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  leage  or  lode.  I  & 
not  think  it  is  any  object  for  the  government  to  sell  its  mineral  lands  except  upon  the 
presumption  that  they  will  be  worked,  and  there  should  be  a  fBAi  presumption  that 
they  are  worth  the  working  before  patent  issues. 

Q.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  making  proof  and  payment,  should  not  thers.be 
a  cancellation  of  the  claim  of  any  party  or  parties  failing  to  prove  up  and  pay  t — ^A.  I 
think  it  should  become  void  and  canceled  from  the  fact  that  proof  has  not  been  made. 
I  should  not  wait  imtil  another  party  makes  application  for  the  mine.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  matter. 

Q*  Are  you  familiar  with  the  lines  of  litigation  in  the  courts  f — A.  I  have  i&evear  had 
much  practice  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Does  not  that  litigation  come  from  parties  on  barren  ground  trying  to  strike  the 
led^e  of  other  parties  f — A.  I  think  that  is  very  frequently  the  case ;  the  great  cause 
of  litigation  is  the  method  of  their  locations.  Pahillel  to  the  locator,  who  is  f61iaw> 
ing  aloag  the  dips,  spurs,  and  ansles  of  his  claim,  there  will  be  another  claimant,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  on  a  separate  fodge ;  but  ultimately  they  find  they  are  on  the  same 
ledge,  which  has  two  croppings,  which  fact  could  not  be  established  until  a  great  deal 
of  development  has  taken  place.  And  this  danger  would  be  very  much  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  obviated ,  by  the  square  location.  I  would  confine  these  locations  to  tlieir  own 
side  lines  under  the  ordinary  common-law  rule.  I  have  not  had  much  disonasion  of 
the  matter,  and  have  no  reason  to  offer,  but  so  far  as  I  have  thought  over  it  myself  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proper  method  of  location.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  object 
where  a  man  has  made  a  location  of  the  same  extent  laterally  to  another  claim,  having 
every  reason  to  believe  it  is  a  separate  ledge  and  the  other  believing  bis  ledge  to  be 
separate,  and  this  not  being  the  case  but  the  two  coming  together.  As  it  is  now  one 
takes  the  whole  location  away  from  the  other. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  you  cripple  deep  mining  by  establishing  a  square  loea- 
tion  f  ~A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  evident  by  such  a  system  that  the  development  of  the 
fijst  locator,  who  found  his  ledge  run  off  under  his  neighbor's  land,  will  iDsnrs  a  good 
deal  of  benefit  to  that  neighbor. 

Q.  Would  people  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  deep  mining  if  there  was  a  limit  to 
these  developments  fixed  by  lawf— A.  They  certainly  would  not  invest  laigelj  to  fol- 
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low  ft  ledge  wliich  they  found  rapidly  getting  into  another  man's  ground,  nnless  they 

Mild  bay  it 

Q.  Would  they  arrange  to  sink  a  shaft  four  or  six  thousand  feet  deep  f — ^A.  They  would 
Bot  witiioat  buyinff  beforehand  all  the  land  into  which  they  deemed  it  possible  the 
Mge  might  run.  On  the  Comstook  they  seem  to  be  following  the  ledge  without  any 
gnat  sgieement  of  opinion  whether  it  is  one  ledge  they  are  following  or  not. 

Q.  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  next  man  to  claim  the  next  piece  of  sround^  thus 
cQttiiig  off  deep  mining  f — ^A.  A  makes  a  location.  He  follows  the  ledge  down ;  it  has 
t  dip,  perhaps,  of  forty-five  degrees.  If  he  has  a  claim  of  300  feet  in  width  on  each 
tide  of  his  ledge,  he  will  run  out  of  his  ground  at  300  feet  heU^  the  surface.  The 
graand  thai  it  runs  under  cannot  very  well  have  been  located  by  another  upon  that 
ledge ;  if  there  was  no  ledge  croppuig  and  no  cropping  of  that  ledge  upon  the  adjacent 
kod  that  would  enable  some  other  party,  perhaps,  to  locate  that  land  it  would  not 
be  likely  that  another  party  would  have  possession  of  the  land  on  which  his  ledge 
woold  run. 

Q.  Could  not  that  objection  be  covered  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  claim  f — A.  You 
might  have  so  enormous  a  ledge  in  width — for  instance  the  Comstock — that  it  would 
seem,  perhaps,  not  a  good  policy  to  allow  so  very  laive  a  location.  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  distance,  but  they  must  be,  on  the  Comstock  lode,  without  running  off,  a  very 
loDg  way  to  the  east  Their  shafts  are  all  sunk  away  down  the  hill.  Tne  area,  too, 
allowed  dnder  the  present  law  is  300  feet  on  either  side  and  1,500  feet  in  length,  which 
w  ifS^  acree.  If  you  allowed  40  acres  to  one  man  it  woula  cover  the  case.  If  you 
tske  a  square  location  of  40  acres  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much.  A  man  could 
tben  sink  nearly  2,000  feet  before  going  out  of  his  claim,  and  the  next  man  would  have 
to  ftink  2,000  feet  before  getting  on  the  ledge,  and  that  would  debar  him  from  sinking 
uu.  the  next  claim.  Unless  th^re  is  a  cropping,  the  man  who  first  works  the  mine  would 
have  the  advanta^,  because  he  discovers  the  mine  on  the  next  claim  when  he  strikes 
the  true  edge  of  his  claim  2,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The  question  of  priority  would 
be  with  the  man  who  should  discover  the  mine  2,000  feet  below,  and  he  would  ^o  and 
Aitttb  it.  It  is  my  Impression  that  the  square  location  is  the  best  thing ;  on  thinking 
It  over  I  am  not  so  sure  as  I  was  at  first,  but  it  still  seems  to  me  that,  all  thinffs  con- 
»tdered,  it  is  the  best  thing.  If  you  allow  a  man's  foot  wall  to  be  the  initiaipoint, 
rb»r  will  be  a  ffood  thing. 

Q.  If  the  square  system  of  location  is  introduced,  should  not  a  man  be  permitted  to 
aake  his  discovery  shaft  at  any  point  within  the  claim  f — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why  not. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  square  location  being  adopted,  do  you  see  any  necessitv  for 
<'ootiQniDg  the  tunnel  claims? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  discontinuing  them. 
If  s  man  has  a  leason  to  believe  that  there  is  minend  in  the  place,  I  think  he  should 
have  the  right  to  it  in  any  way  he  pleases.  In  tunnel  location  a  man  has  the  right  to 
ererything  he  discovers  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  providing  the  body  of  mineral  is 
not  Urser  than  his  tunnel. 

0.  Would  it  not  conflict  with  a  square  location  f— A.  No ;  he  would  simply  have  a 
right,  when  he  struck  mineral,  to  locate  the  claim  where  he  discovered  the  ledge.  He 
coqM  not  take  the  claim  if  it  had  been  previously  discovered. 

Q.  Would  not  the  rule  which  allows  a  man  making  a  tunnel  location  the  right  to 
uythiDff  below  the  surface  of  a  claim  located  by  another  party  destroy  the  square 
lucstionr— A.  No ;  I  think  not,  because  if  a  square  location  is  made,  then  the  loaator 
takes  sll  there  is  there  and  the  tunnel  man  gets  nothing,  the  land  being  located. 

Q.  Before  his  tunnel  reaches  the  vein  there  would  be  two  men  on  the  same  ground  f — 
A  If  the  first  man  takes  all  of  it,  there*  is  no  harm  in  the  second  one  being  there. 

Q.  la  there  any  necessitv  for  continuing  the  law  f — A.  Yes;  the  tunnel Ts  a  form  of 
wovery.  There  is  no  other  necessity  in  the  law,  except  that  it  applies  to  one  form 
«f  diaeovery. 

Q.  la  there  anv  necessity  for  considering  the  mill-site  privilege  f — ^A.  I  have  not 
tkoDght  of  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  convenience  and  a  very  nece<«ary  thing  to  be 
>Ue  to  take  up  a  mill-site  in  regions  of  this  kind  that  have  not  been  generally  sur- 
^yed  sod  subdivided.  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  square-location  sys- 
tem they  would  have  sufficient  area,  but  then  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  a 
(^M)d  miQ-site.  They  have  to  have  water  and  timber,  which  is  not  always  to  be  found 
^pne  the  mining  location. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  under  the  present  law  the  mill-sites  are  restricted  to  non- 
3iiDeral  ground  f — ^A.  Tes;  and  I  can  say  that  it  would  be  very  awkward.  Mining 
oeatioos  are  mostly  in  a  region  where  there  is  more  or  les6  mineral,  and  to  obtain 
miU-eites  the  miners  have  reaUy  to  commit  peijury  in  many  instances.  There  could 
be  no  harm  done  by  allowing  a  mere  location  of  a  mill -site.  I  have  thonght  whether 
tlicie  should  not  be  a  requirement  as  to  mill-sites  that  work  should  be  done  before 
title  to  the  site  is  parted  with.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  provision  to  compel 
A  P«rty  to  show  that  the  mill  has  been  erected  before  thev  got  title  to  that  land. 

^-  Uthere  any  provision  regulating  the  distance  amLll  shall  be  frcim  the  miuef — ^A. 
My  nsculkction  is  that  there  is  not,  and  I  think  it  would  be  pretty  difficalt  to  regulate 
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the  position  of  mills.  The  ciroamstanoes  ander  which  they  are  located  vary  widely 
Ton  have  to  go  eometimes  very  far  to  get  water,  and  in  other  cases  yon  can  get  water 
close  by.  The  cironmstanoes  are  so  various  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  at  all 
to  regulate  the  distance  at  which  a  mill  shall  be  located  from  the  mine. 

Q.  Are  not  mill-sites  taken  up  simply  to  hold  the  timber  land  and  obtain  possession 
of  the  mining  landf — ^A.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  mill-sites  have  been  taken  op 
and  no  mills  erected.  Of  all  the  mills  I  have  known  I  can't  say  how  many  have  been 
taken  up  as  mill-sites ;  but—to  carry  out  my  explanation — ^the  Ophir  mUl  was  located 
originally  some  sixteen  miles  from  the  mine.  It  seemed  a  sensible  location  then.  Thej 
could  get  water  there  and  had  grazing  land  for  their  stock.  There  was  no  good  loca- 
tion any  nearer,  but  as  they  be^an  to  develop  the  mines  there  they  struck  water  and 
soon  began  to  have  enough  of  it  to  run  a  mill.  Then,  as  soon  as  ever  they  got  water- 
works it  became  a  good  place  for  mills.  At  the  time  their  mill  was  first  erected  it  wsi 
considered  to  have  been  erected  in  the  most  desirable  location  attainable. 


Testimony  of  James  (yBrim,  Son  Joaquin,  Cal,,  relatwe  to  timber  lande,  minmg  dihn»j  lostf 

aamaged,  mineral  land,  ^artg  mines. 

James  O'Brien,  of  San  Joaquin,  October  24,  Bfarysville,  Cal.,  made  the  following 
statement :  • 

I  haVe  lived  here  since  1853.  , 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  timber  landf — Answer.  Very  little;  I  live  in  the 
foot-hills. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  dSlnris  question  and  live  very  near  to  the  country  wheie 
the  land  is  injured ;  to  what  extent  are  they  injured?— A.  I  should  Judge  there  was 
about  12  sections  of  the  land  injured  on  the  Yuba  River. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  iigury  f — A.  It  is  a  light  deposit  of  land  sliokinn  or 
loam  that  settles  into  the  valley  and  strikes  where  the  grade  is  low.  There  is  a  Urge 
portion  of  that  which  is  covered  that  will  raise  very  good  grain  now  as  well  as  con 
and  potatoes.    Where  the  sand  covers  the  land  the  injury  is  permanent. 

Q.  Is  it  not  f — A.  Where  it  is  covered  with  slickings  the  land  after  a  few  yean  cao  be 
used  again  if  the  water  can  be  kept  off  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  concerning  relief  in  this  matter  f  ^A.  Nothing 
more  than  the  construction  of  good  levees  in  the  valleys  to  hold  back  the  debris.  In  the 
mountains  and  ca&ons  on  the  Yuba  River  there  is  about  8  miles  of  the  river,  about  1  mile 
wide,  where  if  dams  were  put  in  they  would  hold  a  large  portion  of  these  lai^ger  tailings 
before  it  comes  down  onto  the  plains  below.  Large  portions  of  this  stuff  that  has  set- 
tled around  Marysville  to  about  6  miles  is  cans^  by  the  growing  of  willows.  The 
water  rushes  down  there  and  it  deposits  the  material  after  holding  it  from  the  moant- 
ains.  There  is  not  more  than  one-naif  of  the  12  sections  of  land  that  is  covered  with 
sand  and  the  other  half  covered  with  slickings.  There  is  a  line  of  levees  on  both  sides 
of  the  Yuba  River  from  Marysville  to  the  foot-hills.  The  miners  built  one  line  of  them 
on  the  south  side  and  the  farmers  built  the  other.  The  levee  that  the  miners  boilt  is 
about  7^  miles  long,  and  that  is  the  extreme  end  and  where  there  is  no  damajee.  Tbe 
damage  only  extends  about  7|  miles  east  of  Marysville  on  the  Yuba  River.  The  levee 
is  built  about  one  section  back  from  the  river,  and  the  levee  on  the  north  side  is  aboot 
the  same  width,  it  being  about  2^  mUee  between  the  two  levees. 

Q.  How  long  have  lands  that  have  been  damaj^  been  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals f — A.  A  larij^  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  tnat  is  eoveied  bss 
been  in  the  iKwsession  of  the  parties  that  own  them  now  about  sixteen  years.  The 
owners  of  this  land  in  1862,  in  the  freshet,  left  them ;  and  the  parties  that  have  them 
now,  they  got  them  by  tax  titles.  There  is  one  tract  of  2,200  acres,  and  I  shoald  Judge 
that  2,000  acres  of  that  lie  between  the  levee  and  the  river,  and  possibly  200  acres  lie 
south  of  the  levee.    All  of  that  property  was  got  by  tax  titles. 

Q.  When  was  the  damage  done  t— A.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  in  1862 ;  we  bad 
a  very  severe  freshet  that  year. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  at  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  damage  donet — ^A.  In  tbe 
month  of  January— or  probably  from  January  to  February  is  proMbly  the  tiiiie  of  the. 
greatest  freshets. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  oontinuing  the  mineral  reservation  f^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  it  as  it  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  agricnltaral  indus- 
tries t— A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  great  barrier  or  hardship  to  prove  the  minenl 
off.  Now  I  think  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mining  industry,  and  X  think  it  leaves  s 
better  field  open  for  prospecting  and  development  of  the  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  snortening  the  time  that  a  man  oui  obtain 
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title  to  mineral  land  T—A.  I  think  it  wonld  be  very  adyantageons.  I  think  the  time 
allowed  DOW  ia  too  lonff.  < 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  organizing  mineral  diBtricts  and  patting  the 
districts  under  the  local  laws  here,  then  leaving  them  to  be  worked  on  under  the  United 
StitM  law  f  Are  local  laws  of  any  advantage  to  the  country  f — ^A.  They  have  been, 
bnt  DOW  I  don't  know  but  that  they  create  more  litigation  than  there  would  be  if  they 
vere  done  away  with  and  the  United  States  law  prevail  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  quarts  mines  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 


Tmti^momyof  Gwrge  OM^ci-,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

Martsyillb,  October  28, 1879. 
Geobox  Ohuktieb,  residing  in  Tuba  City,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  lived  on  Tuba  River  from  1858  to  1865.  and  since  then  I  have  lived  in  Sutter 
Connty. 

Qneition.  Just  give  your  opinion  of  the  depth  and  lateral  extent  of  the  dibriB  which  has 
beok  earned  down  since  the  hydraulic  mining  commenced.— Answer.  I  was  living  then, 
before  there  was  any  trouble  from  hydraulic  mining  and  before  there  was  any  hydraulic 
miniog,  a  man,  or  anything  on  the  Yuba  River,  about  four  miles  from  this  city.  My 
\  farming  and  threshing.    In  early  days  people  did  not  want  the  high 


oecopstion  _  _  .       .    _     _  _ 

plains  hne,  they  being  very  dry  and  worthless  as'farming  lands ;  so  consequently  every- 
body ^iplied  for  a  piece  of  bottom  land ;  the  result  that  this  Tuba  Valley  was  thickly 
lettled  m>m  the  lert  of  the  Tuba  to  the  foot-hills.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  distance, 
but  I  think  it  was  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  This  valley  bottom  land,  I  should  judse, 
vas  an  average  of  two-and-a-half  miles  wide.  It  was  thickly  settled  and  was  as  fine 
lend  as  I  ever  saw.  In  many  places  it  was  cultivated  right  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
rirer  and  was  cultivated  along  its  entire  length. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  in  the  neighborhood  and  valley  at  that  time  f — A.  I 
thiLk  there  was,  on  an  average,  a  family  with  hired  help,  &c.,  or  perhaps  twenty-five  or 
thirty  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  those  farms  leveed  f — ^A.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  one,  and  the 
people  have  abandoned  their  farms,  many  of  them  have  died,  and  others  have  moved 
away  because  they  have  nothing  left.  During  the  years  1858-'61 1  threshed  on  both 
Bides  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tuba  River  to  the  foot-hills.  I  threshed 
vbeat,  barley,  and  oats  all  along,  and  could  raise  com  and  vegetables  too.  All  these 
farms  have  pretty  good  buildings  on  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  buildings  f — A.  They  were  mostly  frame  build- 
|ng»— flome  of  them  had  fine  two-story  houses  and  three-story  one&  different  and  sim- 
ilu  houses,  and  they  had  bams,  which  were  well  fenced,  and  had  very  expensive  or- 
ebaidfl  and  vineyarda. 

Q.  What  would  that  land  be  worth  per  acre,  with  improvements  on  it,  if  it  was 
noorered  to-day  ff— A.  I  think  a  reasonable  view  of  it,  in  consideration  of  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  would  be  $100  per  acre.  Some  of  the  grain  might  not  be  worth, 
were  one  excluuisihg  hands,  for  91w  per  acre.  A  portion  of  this  land,  which  was 
covered  with  buildinffs  then,  is  now  covered  with  sand.  I  made  a  statement  before 
OD  this  subject  to  the  committee,  and  I  will  read  tibe  following  statement  which 
I  made  and  which  was  printed  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  showin^^  the  immense  losses 
^  had  been  snatained  by  farmers  in  the  river  vaUeys  by  the  inundations  of  sand, 
vater,  and  sediment  at  that  time.    They  are  as  follows : 

Tventy-foar  sections  of  land  destroyed  on  the  Tuba  River— 15,360  acres — 

valaed  at  taOO  per  acre 13,072,000 

^nonal  property  and  improvements 3,000,000 

I^as  and  depreciation  of  property  in  Marysville 2,000,000 

iWnietion  on  Feather  River 500,000 

Eighteen  sections  on  Bear  River— 11,^  acres— valued  at  $100  per  acre..  1, 152, 000 

Dsstraction  in  Tuba  County 9,724,000 

value  of  all  property  in  Tuba  County  for  1875 5,025,720 

value  of  all  mining  property  in  Tuba  County  in  1875.... 298,600 
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Detraction  of  proper^  in  Satter  County : 
Eighteen  sections  of  land  on  Bear  Biver— 11,520  aoree,  yalned  at  flOO  per 

acre 1.152,000 

Personal  and  improveniente 1,000,000 

Destruction  in  southern  portions  of  the  oounty,  Coon  Creek,  and  Anoum 

Bavine 500,000 

On  Feather  Biver  on  both  sides 500,000 

Total  in  Sutter  County 3, 158,000 

This  rather  underestimates.  Since  then  this  backwater  that  has  been  spoken  of  ba» 
injured  on  Feather  Biver  all  my  land  above  the  confluence  with  the  Tuba  Biver.  Be- 
low there  are  many  line  orchards  that  are  totally  ruined,  and  below  as  far  aa  the  month 
of  Feather  Biver  two  million^  are  almost  ruined.  It  is  unsafe  to  do  anything  with 
them.  These  we  attempted  to  farm,  and,  having  continuous  loss  of  money,  most  of 
them  failed  financially  in  trying  to  do  anything  with  the  two  millions  on  Feather 
Biver.  Total  in  Sutter  Count^,  ^,152,000.  I  also  estimated  that  the  amount  already 
spent  by  the  building  of  levees  to  protect  what  was  then  not  whoUy  destroyed, 
$1,000,000,  and  I  claim  that  at  that  time  the  levee  works  w%re  still  protecting  prop- 
erty that  was  worth  $20,000,000.  They  had  attempted  to  keep  out  Feather  Biver  at 
very  great  expense,  but  in  many  places  the  levee  is  all  banks,  and  if  it  keeps  on  fiUiog 
as  it  has  for  the  last  few  years  we  must  levee,  or  we  would  have  to  keep  bnildiog 
artificial  banks,  or  it  will  overrun  us. 

Q.  The  Feather  Biver,  then,  has  entirely  filled  up  its  old  channel  f — A.  )fot  entirely; 
but  in  many  places  where  banks  are  low  it  is  entirely  full. 

Q.  Does  the  water  at  low  water  flow  against  your  levees T — A.  Yea,  sir;  in  some 

E laces.  I  am  connected  with  a  farmers'  co-operative  union,  and  in  1874  there  wa§  a 
ig  warehouse  building  and  the  floor  was  but  one  foot  higher  than  the  levee.  The 
levee  was  built,  I  think,  in  1868,  three  feet  above  high  water,  and  we  put  the  floor  of 
this  warehouse  one  foot  above  the  levee,  and  we  now  have  found  it  necessary  to  add 
three  feet  on  the  top  of  that  levee.  This  is  right  in  the  town,  and  the  water  reached 
-over  that  old  height  in  1878  where  it  hadn't  been  raised.  This  was  last  winter,  and 
it  was  not  a  very  ereat  winter  for  freshets  either.  The  bridge  that  was  originally  on 
a  level  with  that  levee,  and  perhaps  higher,  the  county  supervisors  are  now  raisiog 
six  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  d^hria  goes  back  on  Feather  Biver  or  crosses  it  T—A.  We!), 
it  crossed  to  some  extent,  I  think,  below  this  levee.  I  have  not  seen  much  evidcBce 
-of  it,  though.  I  have  seen  some,  say  18  miles  down  the  river,  as  much  as  three  or  foor 
miles  north  of  Feather  Biver.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  Sacramento,  becaose  that 
is  comparatively  pure.  It  would  come  in  here  all  the  year  round  if  it  was  not  for  the 
levees.  If  the  water  was  clear  we  would  not  mind  a  particle,  or  we  would  not  oom- 
]plain  of  the  d^hrie, 

Q.  Does  your  statement  include  that  district  of  country  between  the  Bear  and  Tuba 
Hiversf — A.  My  statement  Just  made  only  included  the  Bear  Biver  Valley.  It  don 
not  include  the  stretch  of  country  between  the  Bear  and  Tuba  Bivers  proper. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  lands  injured  between  the  Bear  and  Tuoa  Bivers  f— A 
Where  they  are  protected  by  the  levees  there  is  no  material  injury ;  but  they  would 
be  certainly  overrun  by  the  d^hrU  but  for  the  levees. 

Q.  How  far  back  from  the  river  is  the  levee  f — ^A.  On  the  south  side  I  have  not  been 
for  some  years,  but  on  the  north  side  I  saw  them  recently ;  it  is  a  considerable  dia- 
tance. 

Q.  What  land  has  been  iivjured  on  Feather  Biver f— A.  Taking  the  bottomland 
along  Feather  Biver,  and  between  the  Bear  and  Tuba  Bivers,  it  is  injured  some,  bat 
I  have  not  been  on  this  land  for  some  time.  There  has  not  as  much  injury  been  done 
as  to  the  land  on  the  Bear  and  Yuba  Bivers. 

Q.  Is  that  country  leveed  also  f — A.  On  one  side,  where  the  water  backs  up. 


TesUmony  of  D.  A»  Ostrom  and  others,  Wheatland,  Col. 

D.  A.  Ostrom,  of  Wheatland,  Cal.,  testified  at  Marysville,  October  97, 1877,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  lived  in  this  State  since  1850. 

Question.  How  long  on  Bear  Biver  t — Answer.  I  first  oaiqe  on  Bear  River  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1^2. 

Q.  Ton  are  familiar  with  the  farming  operations  on  Bear  Biver? — A.  I  am  andhavo 
been.  I  would  state  that  when  I  first  knew  Bear  Biver  it  was  a  pure  stream  of  water* 
clear  at  all  times,  in  flood  times  as  well  as  dry,  and  it  continued  so  until  about  the 
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jesn  1861-^.  There  was  no  very  perceptible  change  until  the  winter  of  1861-'62,  when 
tbeit  was  quite  a  flow  of  tailings  and  d4briSj  as  we  call  it,  which  filled  a  good  many 
■nailer  slongbs  that  nsaallT  carried  most  of  the  flood  water  in  flood  times,  and  par- 
tuUy  filled  the  channel  of  the  rivers  but  not  entirely.  The  channels  continued  filling 
ap  to  date.  My  knowledge  is  extensive.  I  was  familiar  with  the  land  five  years  prior 
to  that,  and  I  tinink  that  the  settlings  of  these  tailings  and  d4hri9  has  been  going  on 
in  an  inereasiog  ratio  year  after  year  ever  since  the  years  1861-62 ;  so  that  tne  water 
coming  down  Bear  River  contains  perhaps  four  or  five  and  possibly  ten  times  the 
amonnt  of  tailings  now  that  it  did  in  the  year  1865.  It  comes  in  an  increasing  ratio 
«4ch  succeeding  year.  When  I  first  knew  that  country  the  bottom  lands  were  all  the 
landft  that  were  cultivated,  and  not  all  of  them  was  under  cultivation.  That  was  the 
oDly  land  that  was  considered  valuable  in  those  early  days.  Compared  to  the  liigh 
laoda,  which  is  now  farmed,  and  which  will  raise  what  we  now  consider  a  fair  crop, 
it  was  valuable,  while  th<>se  high  lands  were  considered  worthless  in  our  estimation. 

The  Bear  Biver  valley  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide.  That  would  be 
a  fair  approximation  up  from  the  mountains  to  its  entrance  into  the  Feather  River, 
vhich  I  believe  would  be  at  a  roush  approximation  something  near  sixteen  miles  from 
trhere  the  river  debouches  from  the  foot-hills  to  its  entrance  into  Feather  River.  That 
vas  a  very  thickly  inhabited  section,  and  it  was  very  rich  land ;  it  was  the  garden 
$pot  of  Cidifomia,  and  was  thickly  dotted  with  fine  homes.  There  were  some  four  or 
£ve  school  districts  within  six  miles  up  and  down  the  Bear  River  bottoms.  To-day  I 
think  there  is  but  one  little  school-house  in  that  section  of  country  and  it  looks  terri- 
bij  dilapidated.  The  population  have  almost  all  gone.  The  value  of  the  property 
along  toe  rivers  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties,  with  the  ordinary  increase  in  value  of 
property,  would  by  this  time  be  almost  incalculable.  That  land  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  would  reach,  nerhaps,  the  price  of  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  on  an  average. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  at  that  time  it  could  be  readily  sold  for  that  sum.  Now,  if  it  was 
in  the  condition  it  was  before  this  overflow  of  d^briaf  it  would  sustain  a  population  as 
great  as  that  of  the  most  productive  spot  on  the  earth  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
frTen  then  thickly  settled;  almost  in  every  instance  a  farmer  on  a  quarter  section  was 
duing  well ;  tonday  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one-twentieth  of  the  population  that 
was  there  at  the  oonunencement  of  this  overflow.  I  have  been  almost  as  well 
aeqoainted  with  the  Tuba  River  and  the  city  of  Marysville  since  1862  as  I  have  been 
with  the  Bear  River  Valley,  and  I  have  been  something  of  an  interested  observer  of 
this  thine  from  the  first.  I  have  watched  it  closely,  and  I  think  the  Yuba  River  bot- 
Toma  are  larger  and  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  Bear  River,  with  equally  good 
krI,  lacking  only  in  one  particular.  The  Yuba  bottoms  were  covered  with  underbrush, 
and  it  had  to  be  cleared  out  at  a  cost  of  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  With  that  exception 
I  feboald  daas  the  Yuba  River  bottoms  as  equal  in  value  to  those  of  the  Bear  River, 
and  thev  were  held  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  on  the  Bear  River,  which 
I  cooaider  the  beet  body  of  land  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  A  description  of  one  will 
awer  equally  well  for  the  other.  The  Yuba  River  from  the  foot-hills  to  its  junction 
vith  Feather  River  is  not  so  long  as  the  distance  along  the  Bear  River  from  the  foot- 
hills to  the  junction  of  the  Bear  River  with  the  Feather  River,  but  I  should  say  it  was 
mnewhere  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  The  land  along  the  Yuba  River  is  perhaps  wider 
than  the  land  along  the  Bear  River,  and  would  average  about  two  ana  a  half  miles, 
Baking,  perhaps,  as  large  and  possibly  a  larger  area  than  the  Bear  River  bottoms 
woold.  It  was  very  prcMuotive,  and  some  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  world  and 
many  smaller  ones  were  there.  The  Briggs  orchard,  wnich  was  one  of  the  best,  is  now 
a  waste  of  sand.  The  population  of  Yuba  Rive^  bottoms  has  decreased  in  as  great  a 
ntio  as  that  of  the  Bear  River  Valley.  In  fact  it  will  complete  the  depopulation  of 
these  river  bottoms  if  this  thin^  continues. 

I  heard  a  sentleman  state  in  rej^rd  to  the  overflow  of  1862  that  it  was  a  noted 
*st«r  year.  It  was  one  of  the  heaviest  floods  we  have  ever  known  in  California,  over- 
numing  a  mat  portion  of  these  bottoms,  perhaps  the  greater  portion,  but  to  my 
faiowl^p  B  did  no  damage.  The  water  was  clear  and  pure ;  the  only  damage  it  did 
(which  m  those  early  days  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal)  was  the  removal  of  a 
^Htlefoneing,  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  we  had  a  flood  to-day  as  great  as  that  of 
l"^  the  water  would,  in  my  opinion,  reach  up  to  the  first  floor  where  we  are  sitting, 
lA  the  atoeeta  of  M arysviUe.  I  doubt  if  the  levees  which  are  being  constructed  wouM 
^  ioiBeient  to  keep  back  the  flood,  and,  as  I  have  expressed  myself  to  citizens  in 
MaiTsville  h^fe,  I  do  not  think  they  can  build  a  levee  to  withstand  these  floodcL 
oeitiwr  here  nor  in  Sacramento  City.  In  regard  to  this  fllling :  I  have  been  ao<^uaintea 
with  hydraulic  mining.  As  an  old  Califomian  I  have  been  through  the  mining  dis- 
tricts a  great  deal,  ana  have  seen  hydraulic  mining  perhaps  in  itsincipiency,  and  until 
piey  htguk  to  pipe  these  hills  I  saw  no  d^hria  in  the  streams ;  not  untu  hydraulic  min- 
uig  proper  commenced  with  the  great  force  of  water  which  they  bring  to  bear,  and 
^vir  pmect  machinery  with  whi^  they  are  literally  melting  down  these  mountains.. 
They  trndennioe  a  baoK  and  place  in  it  a  charge  of  powder,  and  bring  down  immense 
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qaantities  of  earth,  and  then  carry  that  off  with  water.  They  are  really  precipitat- 
ing mountains  down  npon  as.    That  is  the  way  to  express  it^ 

I  read  some  statement  made  hy  a  gentleman  in  San  Francisco,  with  whom  I  am 
somewhat  well  acquainted,  having  lived  near  him  some  years,  and  as  it  is  a  little  con- 
tradictory to  the  statement  I  have  made,  I  wish  to  refer  to  it : 

Mr.  You  Schmidt  made  a  statement  I  remember  that  vegetables  could  not  be  sac- 
ceesfully  grown  at  all  until  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  this  d^hrU  upon 
the  land,  and  that  they  had  never  been  successfully  raised  without  it ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  them. 

Now,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  Mr.  Von  Schmidt,  who  has  some  reputation  as  an 
engineer,  I  wish  to  say  that  prior  to  the  overflow  of  this  land  by  this  dioria  there  were 
better  vegetables  and  more  of  them,  and  that  it  was  ten  times  as  easy  to  raise  them ;  and 
they  were  far  superior,  infinitely  so,  before  this  overflow  to  what  they  have  ever  be«n 
since.  It  is  true  they  raise  good  vegetables  now ;  and  I  would  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  they  only  raise  them  on  the  portions  of  the  land  that  have  been  protected  from 
this  overflow. 

Q.  Will  the  levees  protect  these  lands  f — A.  Many  ^ntlemen  are  working  away, 
building  levees,  &c.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  almost  a  fruitless  effort. 
A  farmer  with  a  tract  of  this  bottom  land  upon  which  at  favorable  times  he  can  raiw 
from  fort'V  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  undertakes  to  baild 
levees  to  keep  off  this  water,  witii  its  steady  increase  of  tailings  from  year  to  year.  I 
think  it  will  take  every  cent  of  his  profits,  and  perhaps  more,  to  do  that ;  until  finalk.  a# 
I  have  seen  over  and  over  again,  there  will  come  a  little  extra  flood  and  sweep  it  awar, 
and  utterly  ruin  the  land.  I  know  farms  on  Bear  River  that  cost  from  twenty  to  fortj 
thout^and  dollars  the  owners  of  which  are  as  poor  to-day  as  church  mice.  This  was  all 
caused  by  this  d4hr%s, 

Q.  During  what  season  of  the  year  are  these  flows  t — ^A.  They  occur,  properly  speak- 
ing, from  Ist  of  April  to  the  middle  of  summer ;  they  vary  from  season  to  season. 

Q.  The  injury  is  done  at  the  time  of  flood,  is  it  not  f — A.  The  greatest  amount  of  tfatse 
tailings  make  their  appearance  here  during  the  winter  season;  it  is  thrown  out  of  the 
channels  at  that  time.  Apparently — I  flattered  myself  the  same  way — we  have  a  wash- 
ing out  of  our  channels,  and  it  appears  as  thoneh  it  would  work  out;  but  the  following 
summer  we  find  that  the  channels  are  raised  perhaps  two  feet  higher  than  they  were  tbe 

Erevious  year,  and  we  find  the  adjoining  sand-beds  on  each  side  of  the  channel  have 
een  raised  in  the  same  ratio ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harm  is  almost  altogether  done 
in  the  winter-time.  The  floods  sweep  sand  and  ddlrU  out  of  the  channels  which  bare 
been  filling  r:p  during  the  summer  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  land,  and  the  next  summer 
other  accumulations  fill  up  the  channel  again,  and  the  next  winter  spreads  it  out  afaiD 
over  the  land.  This  is  the  action  of  it,  as  I  have  observed  it^  with  an  increasing  ratio 
from  year  to  year. 

You  askod  the  gentleman  who  was  making  a  statement  a  little  while  ago  in  reeard 
to  the  width  and  the  widening  process  of  these  sand-beds.  You  saw  it  here  wners 
von  crossed  the  railroad.  The  widening  process  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  has 
become  very  rapid ;  more  so  from  this  very  faot :  these  river  bottoms  were  originally 
something  of  a  trough,  into  which  you  came  down  from  the  plain  lands,  and  as  yoa 
came  down  from  the  plain  lands  into  the  river  bottoms  perhaps  it  would  average  eight 
or  ten  feet.    These  high  lands  were  higher  than  the  bottom  lands  proper. 

We  now  find  it  in  this  condition :  These  bottom  lands  or  trouchs  have  filled  up  until 
they  are  almost  as  high  as  the  highlands  adjacent ;  in  many  pierces  as  hish.  In  one 
place  the  Bear  River,  for  a  mile  on  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  railroad,  has  wid- 
ened over  two  miles,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  flowed  over  a  ridge  of  tbs 
high-land  that  in  the  great  flood  of  186I-'62  was  high,  but  which  it  now  flows  over  at 
low-water  mark. 

The  lovee  which  Mr.  Keyes  built  afforded  protection  at  low  water,  but  I  believe  it 
broke  last  winter,  and  it  has  widened  again  indefinitely.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  when  this  whole  upper  Sacramento  Valley  (and  I  speak  from 
experience)  will  be*  simply  a  swamp  and  willow  thicket  and  a  waste.  Perkm  tiui 
will  extend  over  most  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It  will  be  some  little  tame  bef era 
that  will  occur,  but  the  water  will  eventually  fill  up  these  channels. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  another  proposition  while  I  think  of  it.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  wash  from  the  plo  a  ing  of  land,  and  a  great  deal  of  stress  has  beeo 
placed  upon  that ;  and  some  of  our  most  skilled  engineers,  men  of  perhi^ie  nati<»ial 
reputation,  have  advanced  the  idea  that  the  plowed  land  has  done  a  lai^  part  (if 
not  the  greatest  part)  of  this  mischief. 

Now  to  disabuse  this  Commission  of  any  such  opinion  and  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
that  idea  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  any  of  our  streams  that  have  no  hydraolio  mining 
on  them.  That  would  be  a  fair  test.  1  live  out  here  on  a  stream  we  call  Dry  Creek. 
There  is  no  hydraulic  mining  on  that  creek.  I  have  known  it  f6r  the  last  twenty-sis 
years  or  more,  and  I  have  been  farming  on  it ;  and  I  give  yon  my  word  it  has  n<4 
filled  over 'three  inches  in  all  that  time,  nor  is  there  ever  any  muddy  water  in  it.   Om 
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the  borders  of  that  oreek  tor  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  the  most  saccessfa 

hnnhig,  and  as  saocessfal  grain  farminR,  too,  as  there  has  been  in  Upper  California. 

The  absiudi^  of  the  idea  oonld  .be  better  proved  if  you  could  possibly  spare  the 
nme  to  take  a  little  trip  over  the  agrionltural  districts  daring  one  of  oar  most  violent 
nia-cttoniis.  Yon  woold  then  see  a  great  deal  of  water  on  the  flood  land,  and  yon 
woold  see  it  every  time  absolately  clear. 

I  refer  to  every  farmer  in  this  room  if  this  is  Hot  the  fact.  Why  is  it  so :  because 
it  has  flowed  over  flat  land,  and  there  is  nothing  to  create  a  commotion.  Tnat  is  the 
rffect,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  cultivation  that  is  going  on  in  the  foot-hills  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  consider,  because  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  way  of  fiU- 
iD<  up  thcee  streMns. 

Again,  there  is  another  point :  Some  gentleman  in  making  a  statement  before  the 
Commissioa  referred  to  the  roads  that  had  been  dug  in  the  mountains.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  these  roads  year  after  year,  and  do  so  still,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
roaUs  that  send  down  mud  into  the  channels  of  the  rivers  of  Colfax  County  were 
teken  together  the  debris  would  hardly  be  perceptible.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  one 
bniHliedth  or  one  millionth  part  of  what  constitutes  the  debris  does  come  from  the 
roads— not  even  if  you  include  these  washings  coming  from  agricultural  lands  in  the 
foot-hills. 

The  flat  plains  lands  were  settled  first,  because  they  were  the  productive  lands  of  the 
coantry  as  then  considered.  In  the  early  days  of  California  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  call  low  lands  that  would  produce  a  fine  crop  of  wild  hav  that  was  worth 
more  than  the  very  best  wheat  land,  and  these  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  all  pro- 
duced this  wild  hay  or  grass.  N6w,  in  addition  to  that,  I  would  say  that  these  lands 
were  really  the  most  productive  grain  lands  that  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  country. 
I  hare  harvested  100  bushels  of  grain,  and  again  over  70  bushels,  and  again  oVer  60 
bushels  of  grain  from  this  quality  of  bottom  land. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  nor  am  I  skilled  in  the  technical  phrases  in  regard  to  the  differ^ 
ent  qoalitiee  of  soil,  but  these  bottom  lands  were  different  in  every  respect  from  the 
other  lands.  UnAer  our  highlands  and  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of  Upper  California 
ve  ^d  an  underlying  bed  rook,  or  hard  pan,  from  2  to  6  feet  deep.  In  almost  all  of 
Upper  California  it  is  so.  The  tules  have  this  same  sub-stratum,  and  between  the  Fea- 
ther and  Sacramento  Rivers  you  will  find  the  same  hard  pan  underlying  the  land. 

These  bottom  lands  have  no  such  strata.  The  winter  floods  bring  the  water  to  this 
qoicksaod  subsoil  which,  in  the  bottom  lands,  takes  the  place  of  the  hard  pan,  and  up 
tbfoogh  this  qnicksand  comes  the  moisture  as  it  is  carried  along,  so  that  in  the  mom- 
iDg  joa  find  a  dew  on  this  land ;  but  when  you  go  back  fifty  yards  on  the  highlands 
yoa  find  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  dirt  is  as  hard  as  a  brickbat. 

As  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  soil,  1  do  not  know  anvthing  about  that. 

A  gentlenuui  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  rivers  filling  up.  I  had  the  honor 
of  conducting  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  testimony  here  of  skilled  engineers  and  of  men  who 
hare  been  familiar  with  the  river  and  its  channels  and  its  chang^  since  the  year  1849. 

The  testimony  of  one  of  them  relates  to  that  one  point ;  and  m  the  matter  of  navi- 
ptUm  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Albert  Foster,  who 
VM  m  the  elnploy  of  the  Steamboat  Navigation  Company  at  Sacramento  City.  He 
bae  been  in  their  employ  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  pnor  to  that  he  was  on  the  upper 
n^ecB,  both  the  Sacramento  and  Feather.    His  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  Captain  Aiaxbt  FoerxR  sworn  and  examined. 

**My  occupation  is  that  of  a  steamboat  captain ;  I  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
hren  sinee  1851 ;  I  have  run  on  all  the  streams,  but  more  particularly  on  the  Upper 
Sscramento  and  on  the  river  between  here  and  San  Francisco. 

**  Question.  Deecribe  the  changes  you  have  noticed  since  that  time.— Answer.  Well, 
Outing  from  the  Upper  Sacramento,  I  can  notice  no  filling  iu  there  since  the  time  I 
commeoced  running ;  I  had  soundings,  but  I  haven't  them ;  I  have  soundings  taken 
OQ  the  river  all  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  clear  down  to  September,  1851. 
I  have  found  shoal  places  below  Wright's  place  at  that  time  which  I  have  never  seen 
Niice.  The  bsAiks  up  there  are  of  such  a  nature  that  in  high  water  they  kept  cutting 
aod  the  river  kept  cnanging  all  the  time.  Still,  the  current  is  such  that  the  bed  would 
Dot  fill.  I  would  not  change  much  from  Captain  Pierce's  statement  untilyou  get  down 
To  Knight's  Lduiding ;  from  Knight's  Lianding  down  to  Fremont  the  Feather  River 
backs  up  the  water  so  that  now  we  run  over  places  where  in  1851  were  dry  bars.  There 
ue  bsrs  there  now,  but  there  is  water  enough,  from  the  backing  up  of  the  Feather,  to 
enable  us  to  run  right  over  them.  The  filling  in  of  the  river  from  Fremont,  down  all 
I  he  way  to  the  Feather  River,  is  much  more,  I  think,  than  mnny  of  them  think.  I 
hsTe  aoaie  facts  in  reference  to  this  river  immediately  in  front  of  this  town.  In  my 
jadnwat,  in  1849  the  river  would  average  about  24  feet  from  shore  to  shore,  in  front 
of  the  city  here  at  Sacramento.  I  sounded  the  river  to-day  so  as  to  give  facts.  The 
West  water  of  1869  was  2  feet  9  inches  above  that  of  1849 ;  in  speaking  of  1849, 1 
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refer  to  the  gau^  that  has  been  kept  here— the  *A9  gauge ;  that  waa  here  before  there 
was  any  perceptible  change  in  the  rivers.  The  lowest  water  in  1869  was  2  feet  9  inchee 
above  that  of  1849 ;  the  lowest  in  1874  was  4  feet  9  inches  above  that  of  1849;  the 
lowest  water  in  1875,  October,  was  4  feet  5  inches  above  the  '49  gauge ;  the  lowest  in 
1876,  October,  was  7  feet  1  inch  above  the  '49  gaage ;  the  lowest  water  in  1877,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  this  last  fall,  was  5  feet  3  inches  above  that  of  1849. 

**  Q.  Now,  as  to  the  seasons ;  how  did  the  seasons  prior  to  this  time  oompare— were 
they  drier  or  wetter  f — A.  I  thinlc  never  bnt  once  since  I  have  been  Lere  was  there  ]e» 
water  in  the  river  than  there  was  this  past  season — 1877.  At  that  time  the  difference 
was  5  feet  3  inches.  There  was  an  avera£[e  depth  to  the  river  along  the  city  front 
here  in  1849  of  24  feet  at  low  water.  This  depth  extended  nearly  clear  acroes  the 
river.  The  average  depth  in  front  of  .Sacramento  in  1878  in  low  water  woald  not 
exceed  8  feet ;  and  as  the  water  was  5  feet  3  inches  above  that  of  1849,  it  woold  show 
a  filling  of  debris  equal  to  21  feet  3  inches — solid  filling  in.  I  have  made  soundings 
to-day,  starting  on  the  Sacramento  side  and  goin^  on  a  line  below  the  piers  acroes  to 
the  Yolo  side,  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  bridge ;  we  sounded  between  the  pien. 
We  found  by  these  soundings  45  feet  of  water  on  the  Sacramento  side,  next  42,  next 
.36,  next  36,  and  last  30.  Again  opposite  I  street  we  started  with  45  feet ;  next  sonod- 
ing,  going  across,  38  feet ;  next  33  feet,  and  the  last  33.  Opposite  K  street  the  first 
sounding  was  36  ifeet^  next  36  feet,  next  30  feet,  and  last  24  feet.  These  were  made, 
all  of  them,  in  a  straight  line  across  the  river.  Opposite  M  street  the  soundings  were 
30  feet,  27  feet,  30  feet,  and  21  feet.  Opposite  P  street,  27  feet,  27  feet,  27  feet,  and  21 
feet.  Opposite  the  gas-works,  on  T  street,  30  feet,  27  feet,  21  feet,  and  18  feet.  This 
gives  an  average  of  30  feet  5  inches  on  all  the  soundings.  The  water  on  the  gao^ 
was  22  feet  1  inch — on  the  gauge  at  the  time,  at  K  street.  The  soundings  were  both 
above  and  below  that  gauge.  The  average  depths,  compared  with  1849,  would  be  9 
feet  4  inches.  Deducting  2i  feet  1  inch  shows  that  the  debris  at  this  time  is  15  feet  e 
inches  more  than  it  was  in  1849.  The  scouring  away  during  this  flood,  according  to 
these  figures,  would  be  5  feet  7  inches ;  that  is,  from  bank  to  bank.^  The  washing  oat 
has  been  5  feet  7  inches  during  this  last  flood.  That  will  overrun,  take  it  all  along 
the  river.  It  has  scoured  out  more  than  that,  take  all  along  the  river.  This  shows 
that  the  flood  has  scoured  the  channel  out  on  the  Sacramento  side  here  about  down  to 
the  original  channel  of  1849,  but  it  has  not  done  so  on  the  Tolo  side. 

^'Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  river,  have  other  deep  places  filled  in  in  about  the 
same  proportion  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same. 

"  Q.  In  early  days  about  what  proportion  of  the  river-beds  was  oocnpied  by  bars  and 
deep  places  f — A.  There  were  very  few  bars — what  we  call  bars — in  early  days.  There 
were  shoals — the  Hog's  Back  and  several  bars  down  that  way.  I  suppose  we  woold 
carry  an  aver^ige  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water  in  early  days— all  excent 
these  particular  shoals  I  speak  of.  The  average  now,  I  should  say,  would  not  be  half 
that  much.    These  bars  and  shoal  places  are  much  shallower  now  than  they  were  tbea. 

'*  Mr.  Garyer.  How  much  has  it  raised  at  Hiokox  Shoals? 

"A.  Well,  we  have,  as  against  11  feet,  less  than  6  feet  this  last  season.  The  dfhrii 
has  raised,  I  think,  more  in  proportion,  because  the  water  don't  go  as  low  in  its  bankSi 
But  where  we  would  have  6  feet  at  low  tide  this  year  we  used  to  have  11  feet. 

"  Mr.  Kbrcheval.  Speaking  of  Hickox  Shoals,  yon  say  now  the  relative  condition 
is  as  6  to  11  r 

**  A.  In  the  channel. 

"  Q.  So  in  early  times  you  went  almost  anywhere  f— A.  .Tes,  sir;  we  generally  made 
about  one  crossing.  Where  there  is  a  dry  bar  ^his  summer  we  generally  had  8  or  9  feet 
in  early  days. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  the  relative  carrying  capacity  of  the  river,  take  it  from 
Sacramento  down  to  the  bay,  compared  to  1849  and  1850  f— A.  Well,  it  is  in  times  of 
flood  perhaps  one-onarter  less,  may  be  not  that  much  difference.  The  water  now  from 
the  first  rise  goes  off  quickly,  more  so  than  the  same  amount  of  water  in  1849,  becaose 
there  is  more  fall. 

''Q.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  tides? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  tides  in  1849,1 
have  seen  schooners  swung  upstream  right  here  in  town.  Then  the  tide  used  to  (CO 
from  20  to  30  inches.  The  tide  at  Fremont  used  to  be  from  10  to  12  inches.  At  Knight's 
Landing  it  was  perceptible — some  3  or  4  inches — so  it  would  show  on  the  bare.  Tbe 
tides  this  last  season — I  do  not  think  our  highest  tides  exceed  8  or  10  inches  here  at 
Sacramento.  Only  a  very  full  tide  is  seen  at  all  here.  FuU  tides  swell  the  river  a 
little. 

"Mr.  Garveb.  How  is  the  water  on  the  Hog's  Back  bar  ? 

^*  A.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  There  has  been 
a  wing-dam  there.  But  at  low  water  it  is  not  over  6  feet  on  an  averaae.  I  have  not 
been  there  to  sound  it  for  two  or  three  years.  It  uscmI  to  carry  11  feet,  in  high  tide,io 
early  days. 

"Q.  Is  it  not  more  than  6  feet  now  at  high  tide?--A.  Tes,  sir;  but  5  feet  at  low 
water. 
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"Q.  Whai  is  the  averaice  tide  there  in  low  water  f — A.  I  know  they  OBed  to  figure  on 
It,  iDd  came  np  there  with  yeaeels  drawing  11  feet  of  water ;  it  mast  have  been  more. 
I  doo't  know  Uie  average  tide  there  in  summer. 

''Q.  Did  not  a  schooner  sink  there  in  early  days  and  obstruct  the  channel  f — A.  Ifo^ 
]  think  not. 

"Mr.  O0TEOM.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  d^hrie  fiUine  the  bay  f 

*'  A.  It  is  noticed  at  two  points,  in  places  where  there  is  sTaok-water.  In  the  main 
channel  I  think  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  depth.  At  Seal  Island,  I  think, 
thne  is  less  water  there  now  than  in  1849.    The  channel  is  about  the  same. 

"  Q.  Yon  think  the  filling  that  takes  place  is  around  the  edges  of  the  bay  f — A.  Tes, 
oir;  in  slack-water. 

**Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  this  relief  canal,  so  called  f — A.  Well,  it  is  no 
new  opinion.  1  have  always  advocated  the  building  of  a  canal  here  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sacramento,  so  as  t4>  carry  the  natural  overflow  of  the  Saeramento  River  from 
ibove  Colusa.    They  could  do  that,  I  think. 

''Q.  Abont  what  width  such  a  canal  would  require  f — A.  With  these  larse  floods  there 
irdold  not  be  much  danger  of  their  getting  it  too  big.  I  would  not  build  it  less  than 
*V0  or  1,000  feet  wide. 

*'Mr.  KsRCHSVAL.  Now  there  has  been  some  talk  of  cutting  a  canal  up  at,  I  think, 
Gray's  Bend,  cut  into  the  river,  digging  it  from  300  to  1,000  feet  wide,  cutting  the  bank 
down  6  feet,  and  put  weiiB  in  so  the  water  would  pass  over.  Now  I  want  to  ask  yon 
what  effect  the  diversion  of  that  amount  of  clear  water  would  have  in  decreasing  the 
scouring  forces,  thereby  enabling  the  Sacramento  to  keep  itself  clean  of  the  sediments 
coining  from  the  mines  f— A.  I  Mlieve  every  particle  of  water  that  yon  take  out  of  the 
riTer  that  you  can  force  to  go  through  decreases  the  scouring  capacity  just  that  much. 

'*Q.  Will  not  diverting  this  Clearwater  have  that  effect? — ^A.  In  high  water  the 
▼iter  is  qnite  mnddy  that  comes  down  the  Sacramento.    In  low  water  it  is  clear. 

"  Q.  Now,  my  proposition  is  to  take  it  out  below  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River,  so 
M  not  to  take  the  clear  water. — A.  Well,  in  taking  the  overflow  above  Colusa,  flowiue^ 
lowsrd  the  Feather  River,  also  from  the  Feather  River,  it  fills  a  very  large  basin  of 
^stcr  there.  My  idea  is  to  reclaim  that,  to  cut  a  canal  through  there.  In  doing  so, 
if  they  carry  that  water  in  a  canal,  they  have  to  strike  the  Sacramento  River  above 
Fremont.  In  doing  that  it  would  necessitate  the  cutting  of  a  bank  and  making  the 
canal  from  the  opposite  side. 

"Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  water  out  below  the  mouth  of  the  Feather 
River,  in  order  to  divert  the  clear  water  entirely  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  water 
bdow  Frem<mt  is  muddier  than  above,  so  that  a  canal  running  out  below  Ftemont 
would  cany  more  sediment  than  one  taken  out  above ;  in  high  water,  however,  not  to 
ray  mat  extent. 

**Mr.  Watbss.  Did  yon  ever  figure  on  the  probable  cost  of  a  canal  that  would  carry 
MKb  a  flood  as  we  have  had  f 

'^  A.  No ;  I  have  guessed  two  or  three  times.  I  think  it  would  go  up  into  the  mill- 
iont.  I  tlunk  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  attain  is  in  making  thel)anKs  of  the  canal 
stsnd.  I  think  the  same  double  would  be  found  in  trying  to  keep  the  water  in  (he 
fiscnmento  with  levees.  I  consider  it  is  impracticable  to  levee  against  the  water  of 
the  Unpsr  Sacramento  River,  because  I  have  seen  the  banks  cut  away  in  one  rise,  in 
OM  plaoe,  100  yards  to  the  depth  of  25  or  30  feet ;  and  the  more  you  confine  these 
watMs  the  more  they  will  drive  into  the  bends.  It  will  go  half  a  mile  to  a  levee  and 
cDt  throogh  it.  If  even  you  could  build  the  levees  high  enough,  they  would  under- 
mine and  cave  in.  Ton  would  never  know  when  you  had  the  levee  far  enough  away. 
As  jon  get  down  this  way  there  is  less  current,  and  the  levees  are  less  liable  to  cut. 

I  beheve  it  has  been  shown  that  the  river  will  carry  from  24  to  25  feet,  and  I  think  it 

a  pohey  to  make  the  river  carry  all  yon  can.    If  you  ootdd  take  the  water  by  this 

caiial  straight  acitMs  and  empty  it  into  Snisin  Bay,  where  it  would  not  back  up  the 

water  of  tiie  Saeramento,  that  water  would  get  down  there  and  spend  its  force  before 

tike  rise  in  the  Sacramento  would  get  near  to  the  bay.    It  would  have  a  shorter  out 

ud  s  great  deal  more  fall  than  the  Sacramento. 
"Q.  Did  yoo  ever  make  any  oalcnlation  on  this  basis  f    I  understand  the  fact  to  be 

tbat  the  upper  end  of  the  stieams  are  all  of  a  higher  grade  than  down  here  f — ^A.  Yes, 

«r. 

"Q.  Kofw,  how  big  a  canal  is  it  going  to  take  to  carry  the  water  np  there  so  as  to 
^^  it  from  overflowing  f  We  find  just  so  many  gallons  per  hour  passing  here.  How 
<^  a  canal  is  it  going  to  take  f— A.  Well,  if  your  canal  is  ready  to  work  as  soon  as 
the  water  eomes  over  the  banks  it  is  ready  to  travel  off  in  the  canal.  It  will  not  work 
ee  it  does  now.  Now  it  fills  np  in  the  tnle  lands  above  Knight's  Landing.  It  gets  that 
^  10  that  it  is  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  in  the  river.  Then  it  breaks  through  and 
<Moes  down  to  the  next  district,  and  so  on  down.  I  noticed  the  other  day,  down  at 
the  iabnds,  at  the  foot  of  the  island  it  must  have  been  two  feet  higher  than  the  river 
iteell  It  breaks  over  and  runs  down  inside  of  the  levees,  and  thus  breaks  through  one 
place  and  another.    If  they  had  no  levees  at  all  the  water  would  not  have  gone  near 
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as  high  at  Grand  Island,  in  my  Judgment.    I  think  there  was  not  as  mnch  water  as 
there  was  in  1862. 

'*  Mr.  Kerchbval.  Now,  as  a  relief ,  not  f nil  bnt  partial,  what  do  yon  think  about 
cutting  a  canal  through  the  Montezuma  Hills,  and  meeting  the  tide- water  over  at  Den- 
verton  T 

*^  A.  I  think  if  a  canal  was  made  there  it  would  relieve  you  down  about  the  islands 
in  such  time  as  this — in  fact,  all  the  overflowed  lands  down  there.  We  have  a  footer 
«ighteen  inches  more  water  in  the  Sacramento  to-day  than  we  would  if  it  was  not  for 
the  rush  of  water  going  oif  Cach^  Creek  Slough.  It  forms  a  regular  dam.  It  bscki 
the  water  up  as  far  as  here.  The  current  is  not  as  strong  in  the  river  now  as  it  was 
two  weeks  ago.  This  checks  the  current  and  prevents  us  getting  rid  of  the  waters- 
commences  uie  stuffing  process.  Take  Old  River,  and  it  is  slack- water  there  now. 
There  is  no  current  at  all  this  side  of  the  Montezuma  Hills.  The  sediment,  with  this 
current  here  now,  travels  on  down  to  the  slack-water  and  there  it  will  fill  in. 

"  Q.  There  is  a  terrible  current  down  at  Cach^  Creek  now  f— -A.  Yes,  sir.  A  barge 
came  up,  and  had  to  make  three  trials  to  ^et  up.  In  1864,  in  the  measurements  I  made 
in  the  big  flood,  we  had  34  feet  at  the  Wnght  Place.  It  spreads  out  and  drops  veiy 
rapidly.  Just  in  the  eafiou  above  there  they  had  45  feet.  Take  it  near  Princeton,  and 
the  average  depth  would  not  vary  much  from  24  feet.  When  yon  get  here  it  decreaaee. 
and  at  the  head  of  the  islands  they  had  24  feet  on  an  average — 14  feet  6  inches  aboT« 
low  water.  As  you  go  on  down  it  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  above  the  highest  tide, 
so  when  yon  get  below  there  you  don't  notice  it.  In  the  straits  of  Carquinez  weonlv 
noticed  a  rise  tbore  of  some  5  or  6  feet  above  high  tide. 

**  Q.  What  ellect  does  this  sediment  have,  or  did  you  notice  any  material  change  in 
the  Aniericuu  Kiver  f — A.  We  used  to  have  quite  a  little  river  here  in  early  times ;  oow 
there  is  none 

''  Q.  What  ( iTect  does  the  filling  of  the  American  River  have  on  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento here  ?— A.  The  more  it  fills  up  the  easier  it  will  overflow,  making  it  neecsaary 
to  build  higher  levees.  It  would  not  make  very  much  difference  as  long  as  the  leveei 
are  away  iibove  whether  it  fills  up  or  not. 

Mr.  OsTROM.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Feather  River.  Can  von  make  any 
statement  in  regard  to  the  Feather,  the  navigation  and  the  condition  then  and  now! 

'*  A.  I  have  not  navigated  the  Feather  River  but  little  of  late  years.  I  have  been 
up  but  once  or  twice,  within  the  last  ^ve  years,  in  low  water.  I  will  say  that  the 
Feather  River  is  not  as  low,  does  not  go  as  low  in  its  banks,  take  the  average  from 
Fremont  to  the  month  of  the  Yuba.  1  don't  think  it  goes  as  low  in  its  banks  by  ti  ffet 
as  it  did  then.  We  have  no  shoal  water  now.  There  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  the 
water  in  it  now  that  there  was  then,  because  the  whole  river-bed  has  filled  up.  Tbe 
shoal  places  are  no  shoaler  now  than  they  Wi;re  in  1849 ;  but  it  confines  itself  to  a  canal 
now,  whereas  it  used  to  be  quite  a  river. 

*^  Q.  It  used  to  be  that  tbe  steamer  Governor  Dana  ran  on  this  river  in  summer 
time  f — A.  Yes ;  they  used  to  run  the  boats  in  summer.  This  is  the  Gk>vemor  Dana, 
No.  3.    This  new  boat  is  about  160  feet  long,  and  the  old  boat  was  only  about  115  feet 

**  Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  draught  of  water  f — ^A.  I  think  the  old  boat  used 
to  carry  not  less  than  20  inches  of  water,  perhaps  nearly  2  feet.  She  never  went  np 
in  low  water.  The  second  Qovemor  Dana  used  to  go  up  in  low  water ;  it  was  aboat  a 
15-inch  boat.  The  present  Dana  draws  heavier ;  she  draws  about  22  inches ;  oalled  a 
2-foot  boat. 

*'  Q.  About  how  much  would  you  average  the  filling  of  Feather  River  f — ^A.  Tbeie 
used  to  be  a  good  many  deep  holes  there.  The  avers  se  filling  of  the  shoal  water  is,  Bay,6 
feet  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  if  you  take  the  deep  holes,  and  there  used 
to  be  a  good  many  of  them,  the  average  from  the  mouth  to  Marysville  would  be  at 
least  12  feet.    The  carrying  capacity  is  filled  up  or  decreased  about  6  feet. 

"  Q.  Does  that  include  the  whole  filling  along  the  banks  f — ^A.  There  are  a  grsat 
many  bars  now  where  there  used  to  be  none.  The  carrying  capacity  between  tbe  nat- 
ural banks,  without  reference  to  any  cubic  measurements,  would  be  at  least  one-third 
less  than  it  used  to  be  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

"  Q.  Would  the  same  rule  hold  good  as  far  as  Marysville.t— A.  I  think  it  will  hold 
good  as  far  as  Marysville. 

*^  Q.  About  how  deep  were  the  banks  of  the  river  in  former  times  f — ^A.  In  places  it 
would  go  over  20  feet.  There  are  other  places  where  there  is  notover  ISfeet.  There  are 
places  where  these  banks  vary  with  the  width  of  the  river.  Some  of  these  peopto 
built  their  levees  without  a  surveyor,  and  the  fioods  go  right  over  them  beoaose  the 
river  varies  more  in  high  water  than  it  does  in  low  water ;  it  will  oluuige.  Even  sor- 
veyors  find  they  have  to  make  calculations  for  the  bends.  I  presume  the  height  of 
the  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba  and  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  would  have  been 
about  20  feet. 

**  Q.  You  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  water 
coming  down  the  Feather  River.  How  do  yon  account  for  that  t— A.  It  is  oaed  op  in 
mining  and  for  different  purposes,  mining  mostly. 
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^Q.  It  htt  been  saggeBted  by  one  or  two  witnesses  the  loss  was  to  be  attributed  to 
ths  water  seeping  throngh  the  sand. — A^  There  is  no  donbt  but  that  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  This  light  sand  iJl  carries  more  or  less  water. 

-'Mr.  Garyxr.  Has  the  river  scoured  down  this  winter  to  its  original  channel  t 

"A.  Take  the  average  from  shore  to  shore  it  has  scoured  down  5  feet  7  inches.  It 
bs  fleoured  oat  tibat  much  since  the  low  water  of  last  summer. 

"Mr.  Obtrom.  Id  it  not  your  experience  that  these  rivers  scour  out  in  time  of  high 
water,  and  then  fill  np  again  in  low  water  more  than  they  were  filled  bef vre  f         ' 

''A.  I  think  the  fill  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  several  years  ago,  ou  account  of 
thciDcreaMd  grade.'' 

Report  of  the  committee  on  mining  ddhria,  twenty-second  session  general  assembly 
ot  California. 

D.  OSTROM,  Chairman, 
REUBEN  KERCHEVAL. 
BYRON  WATERS.       . 

I  widk  to  impretf  upon  the  Commission  that  this  is  sworn  testimony. 

Captain  Foster  testifies  that  the  Sacramento  has  filled  22  feet  np  to  the  year  1877, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  Feather  River  it  has  banked  up  until  it  dams  back  the  water 
of  the  Sacramento  River  some  12  miles  np  the  Sacramento  River. 

Another  gentleman,  who  was  then  running  a  steamboat  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
states  that  at  the  Hog's  Back,  and  along  for  a  number  of  miles  above  that,  the  chan- 
Dek  they  ran  in  are  pretty  nearly  as  deep  as  they  had  been.  Perhaps  they  had  less- 
aed  some  few  feet  in  depth,  but  they  had  closed  in  some  three- fourths  of  a  mile  or 
more.  In  other  words,  wnere  the  river  had  formerly  a  carrying  capacity  of  a  mile  in 
vidlb  and  16  or  20  feet  in  depth  it  now  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width  and  4  to  6  feet  in  depth. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Sacramento  River.  While  the  carrying  capacity 
along  the  city  front  has  increased  8  or  10  feet  or  more,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  river 
It  htt  decreased,  and  the  average  amonnt  which  the  river  has  filled  is  some  22  feet  or 
mott ;  80  Uiat  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  channel  is  on  the  Sacramento  side  of  the 
riTer. 

A  gentleman  also  stated  that  he  thought  the  filling  was  not  in  the  shallow  places, 
bttt  be  said  it  was  only  filling  in  the  deep  places.  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  while 
I  am  not  an  engineer  I  can  see  that  it  fills  from  both  sides  of  Feather  River,  and  it 
filU  rapidly.  Where  there  was  water  fifteen  years  ago  15  feet  deep  willows  are  grow- 
ioi;  to-day  and  high  water  flows  over  the  tops  of  them.  That  can  be  seen  at  any  time ; 
ai^  it  is  not  in  one  spot,  it  is  all  the  way  to  a  great-er  or  less  extent. 

That  Commission  to  which  I  refer  also  took  testimony  in  regard  to  the  filling  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  this  testimony  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  some 
suiements  I  have  seen  brought  forth  by  the  Coast  Survey  recently,  that  Suisun  Bay 
was  rapidly  filling ;  that  there  was  a  large  area  on  the  borders  of  the  bay  that  the 
tide  now  hardly  ever  reached  the  surface  of  where  was  formerly  deep  water,  arid  that 
this  filling  of  the  harbor  is  rapidly  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Cbaddock  : 

Q.  If  Mr.  Ostrom  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  interrupt  him  a  moment.  The  fact 
I  wiah  to  call  attention  to  is  this :  there  has  been  some  contradiction  in  regard  to  this 
Mdimentary  deposit  which  is  brought  down  by  the  water.  You  have  had  some  little 
cxperieooe  in  farming  it  yourself,  and  I  would  ask  you  this  one  qaestion  :  If  the  land 
isaaaoeptible  of  cultivation,  will  it  be  where  it  is  covered  with  the  dSbria  to  au  extent 
that  a  plow  will  not  reach  the  origin^  soil,  say,  plowing  from  four  to  six  inches  deep— 
15  it  eiuoeptible  of  cultivation  in  mat  case  t — A.  My  experience  would  only  correspond 
vitb  that  of  gentlemen  who  have  farmed  this  class  of  land ;  and  while  I  have  heard 
die  statement  that  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  I  slightly  disagree  with  it ;  and,  so 
fv  aa  has  been  developed,  the  exception  onlj  proves  the  rule,  and  that  rule  is  that  this 
elan  of  land,  notwitlistanding  all  the  chemical  forces  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  will 
^  produce  if  it  goes  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches.  There  is  no  producing  quality  in  it 
for  gimin.  If  yon  can  reach  the  original  soil  and  intermix  that  with  this  sedimentary 
<^M6it,  perhaM  yon  can  raise  a  crop  after  a  fashion,  but  it  is  not  a  j^ood  crop.  One 
torn  of  this  debriM  is  sand,  and  whicn  is  devoid  of  all  producing  qualities ;  it  is  an  en- 
tan  vaste,  in  my  opinion,  even  where  it  is  four  inches  deep.  I  consider  it  a  very  great 
ixtiurjr. 

I  wish  to  state  one  thing  more :  There  has  been  a  statement  made  by  fiir.  Redding 
(tt  San  Franclaeo,  I  believe) — and  he  pretty  much  the  same  statement  before  this 
eoounittse—in  reg^d  to  disposing  of  these  tailings ;  he  said  it  mi^t,  by  engineering 
*^  and  proper  plans,  be  put  upon  the  tnle  lands  between  the  Feather  and  Sacra- 
nwQto  RiTers,  south  of  Bear  River.  Now,  while  that  may  be  done,  I  rather  doubt  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  far  easier  to  retain  it  in  the  foot-hills  for  this  reason  i  That  in  en- 
^▼oring  to  carry  it  into  these  tnles  (if  it  was  desirable  to  put  it  there  and  it  could 
be  done)  yon  fill  np  your  duumels  in  the  summer-time,  and  you  can  only  keep  your 
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water  in  that  channel  by  levees.  Whenever  a  flood  comes  that  channel  is  filled  np, 
and  it.overtops  yonr  levees,  and  it  is  all  gone  to  destruction.  If  Mr.  Beddine  or  aov 
other  man  can  snow  me  how  they  can  prevent  this  filling-np  of  the  channels  then  I 
may  believe  in  the  filling-np  of  thes^  tales,  and  they  can  accomplish  one  whenever 
they  accomplish  the  other. 

Personally  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  farther  to  say.    I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  filing  with  the  Commission  the  report  ox  that  committee. 


Testimony  of  William  H»  ParkSy  Marysmlley  Col. 

Mr.  WuxiAM  H.  Parks,  of  Marysville,  testified,  October  1,  as  foUows: 

As  regards  the  applicability  of  the  present  system  of  homestead  and  pre-emption  to 
the  wants  of  the  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  retain  the  pre- 
emption law,  with  an  amendment  doubling  the  quantity  a  man  has  a  right  to  pre-empt. 
I  would  make  it  so  that  a  man  conld  file  his  pre-emption  claim  before  survey,  andtlwii 
require  him  to  conform  to  the  survey  as  afterward  made,  which  is  practically  the  Uw 
now.  I  would  then  ofier  all4>he  land  at  public  sale,  as  the  old  law  used  to.  After  the 
ofiering  of  the  land)  would  leave  it  open  to  private  entry ;  at  the  same  time  I  would 
still  retain  the  pre-emption  law  to  this  extent,  that  a  man  might  have  it  when  he  com- 
pleted the  payments  on  bis  land ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  open  it  to  public  entry  or 
pre-emption  as  a  man  saw  fit  to  take  it.  If  he  bought  at  public  entry,  be  conld  baj 
an  unlimited  quantity ;  if  he  wanted  time  to  make  bis  purchase  of  the  govemmeot. 
which  time  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving  him,  he  should  confine  himself  to  320  acres. 
If  he  really  wanted  a  farm  under  the  pre-emption  law  he  could  pay  for  it.  I  would 
give  him,  say,  a  year.  My  idea  is  to  enable  every  man  who  wants  a  farm  to  have  in 
opportunity  to  get  it.  Under  that  arrangemftnt  the  homestead  law  would  be  nnnecee- 
sary,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  statute-books.  After  thit 
I  would  give  a  man  320  acres  more  if  tne  160  acres  he  has  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
make  a  comfortable  living  for  his  family,  for  the  reason  that  the  profit  in  oar  staple 
artiple,  grain,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  a  family  on  what  he  can 
raise  on  160  acres,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  to  resort  to  th« 
expedient  of  raising  crops  only  every  other  year. 

1  see  no  objection  to  maintaining  the  homestead  act  if  a  man  be  allowed  320  acres, 
but  I  would  so  frame  the  law  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  to  go  into  agricultural  jpursuits ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  too  great  a  proportion  of 
the  American  people  are  professionally  engaged,  and  there  should  be  every  indnoement 
thrown  out  by  the  government  to  extend  agricnltnre  and  reduce  the  number  of  people 
entering  into  professions.  To  illustrate :  there  are  two  mercantile  houses  where  there 
should  be  one  j  double  the  number  of  attorneys  there  should  be;  double  the  number 
of  doctors ;  twice  as  many  people  engaged  in  other  learned  pursuits  as  Is  necesssir 
for  public  convenience,  and  public  policy  should  be  directed  toward  making  more  yro- 
ducers,  and^  by  intelligent  laws,  we  should  make  it  an  inducement  for  men  to  settle  in 
new  countnes.  The  present  system  of  land-parceling  does  not  hold  out  safficieut  in- 
ducement, and  I  would  double  the  Quantity  of  land  that  might  be  pre-empted  and  gire 
plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  it,  or  double  the  quantity  they  should  have  under  the  home- 
stead law  either.  After  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pre-empt,  then  all  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  into  competition  for  the  purohase  of  land  at  public  biddioj;. 
I  would  leave  it  optional  with  any  one  to  buy  it  at  the  government  pnoe,  i.  e.,  restore 
the  old  law  about  that. 

My  opinion  is,  as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  over  the  State,  that  the  aversfe 
would  eaual  16  to  18  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  has  been  reduced  in  the  State  by  ex- 
tending farming  to  the  least  fertile  lands,  the  red  lacds,  where  they  do  not  yield  to  exceed 
10  to  1^  busheb  per  acre,  and  that  only  every  other  year.  The  choice  lands  still  main- 
tain an  average  of  30  bushels  an  acre,  and  some  of  them  go  as  high  as  50  and  60.  Tbe 
cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  land,  including  harvesting,  sacking,  and  hauling  to  tbe 
depot,  does  not  exceed  $12.50  per  acre.  It  will  bring  on  an  average  90  cents  perDuaheL 
I  make  this  calculation  in  the  supposition  that  a  man  hires  everything,  macbinen, 
teams,  &.C.  When  a  farmer  pute  in  bis  own  labor  and  horses  and  machinery  of  oonree 
he  reaps  some  little  result.  Even  if  he  employs  his  team  and  himself  he  does  not  make 
much  money.  I  think  the  cost  of  production  will  perhaps  run  a  little  less  than  $1^50 
per  acre. 

Taking  the  public  lands  still  remaining  undisposed  of  within  my  knowledge,  tbej 
are  beet  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  adapted  to  raising 
cereals,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  they  can  nardly  be  made 
available  for  raising  cereals  for  want  of  transportation.  There  are  some  vaUeys  un- 
disposed of  in  the  State  which,  bad  they  tbe  means  of  transportation,  could  be  utiliied 
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br  jiTuii-growiiig  purposes.  The  foot-hill  lands  are  adapted  to  vineyard  and  fruit- 
rowing,  but  I  do  not  think  that  industry  can  at  present  be  prosecuted  successfully « 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  only  a  limited  market  for  our  fruit.  The  wine  interest  is 
sew  and  is  entirely  experimental,  and  our  inhabitants  not  being  accustomed  to  the  wine 
bflfinesBymany  fau  for  want  of  knowledge,  and  no  man  with  moderate  means  can  take 
<ne  of  these  farms  as  a  gift,  plant  it  to  a  vineyard,  and  make  a  living  off  of  it  and  main- 
uin  himself  until  he  can  make  a  profit  off  his  wines.  I  believe  our  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  Tine  growing,  and  when  our  State  has  a  greater  population  to  consume  wines  and 
a  greater  population  to  reduce  wages  it  will  liecome  a  great  wine-growing  State.  At 
prveent  I  do  not  consider  it  a  profitable  industry. 

The  foot-hills  are  capable  of  producing  fruits,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  up  the 
lands  can  be  thns  utilized.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  lands  capable  of  oultiva- 
QOQ  can  be  brought  into  use  for  that  purpose  without  irrigation.  In  fact  there  is  not 
perhaps  over  one-third  of  such  lands  that  can  ever  be  cultivated  except  by  manual 
labor;  it  cannot  be  done  by  plowing.  Crops  in  this  part  of  the  State  seldom  fail  for 
vant  of  rain.  The  land  is  broken  into  small  patches  b^  rock.  Water  used  in  irriga- 
tion is  derived  from  little  mountain  streams.  There  is  no  system  of  irrigation  and 
veiT  little  irrigating  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  oar  fruits  and  garden  products  are  much  better  without  than  with  irrigation. 
The  idea  of  irrigation  has  long  been  abandoned ;  cultivation  is  all  that  is  rt  quired. 

Oor  rainfall^  which  generally  occurs  between  November  1  and  April,  averages  from 
*  to  30  inches  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
9otnetimes  runs  as  high  as  36  and  37  inches.  The  rainfall  of  course  increases  as  we 
^preach  the  mountains. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  much  land  is  required  in  this  section  to  raise  a 
hf^ad  of  beef.  There  is  no  constant  raising.  Our  pasturage  has  been  found  by  driv- 
ing stock  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  mountain  sides,  where  they  have  unlimited 
r.*Qge.  There  are  no  large  herds  of  cattle  here.  A  considerable  portion  of  our  beef 
\s  fattened  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  and  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Oregon. 

To  keep  a  flock  of  sheep  well  in  this  country  between  December  and  May  in  the 
toot-hills  it  will  take  an  acre  to  the  sheep,  and  then  they  must  be  moved  either  to  the 
moantains  or  to  the  low  lands  for  summer  grazing.  This  would  take  about  another 
MT«,  making  two  acres  required  for  the  support  of  one  sheep. 

The  supply  of  water  in  this  section  is  derived  entirely  from  streams  heading  in  the 
A&ow-claa  mountains,  i.  s.,  from  natural  sources.  Nothing  is  done  here  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  water  through  artesian  wells. 

The  eeneral  kind  of  timber  in  this  section  of  country  is  oak  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the 
foot'huls  what  is  called  nut-pine.  Then  we  have  spruce  and  pitch-pine,  and  as  you  ap- 
proach the  summit  of  t^e  mountains  you  come  to  the  sugar-pine.  I  think  I  would 
hspim  of  the  pobUo  timber  lands  by  opening  them  to  public  purchases  in  quantities 
to  suit.  I  should  not  impose  any  restriction  as  to  the  quantity  one  individual  might 
buj,  leaving  the  land  open,  however,  to  private  entry  at  the  government  price  of 
$1225  per  acre.  Where  reservations  of  public  lands  have  been  made  which  it  is 
<ieeiDed  advisable  to  restore  to  the  public  domain,  I  would  always  offer  them  at  public 
competitive  sales,  in  aU  cases  reserving  the  right  to  a  man  to  settle  there  if  he  chose 
the  land  as  a  homestead.  I  would  not  make  any  distinction  in  the  price  between  the 
<iiferent  kinds  of  timber,  but  would  simply  put  it  up  at  public  auction,  and  if  there 
▼as  any  difference  the  public  would  find  it  out  and  the  government  would  reap  the 
benefit ;  and  the  beet  evidence  in  the  world  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  a  private 
eatiy  would  be  that  no  one  would  purchase  it.  I  would  only  limit  the  quantity  of 
laad  a  man  should  have  when  I  gave  him  special  privileges,  as  under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  Lawa,  and  in  all  other  cases  I  would  take  the  limit  off. 

As  leganu  timber,  I  believe  it  is  the  true  poliey  for  the  government  to  get  its  timber 
lands  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  that  in  such  hands  the  timber  could 
be  better  protected  than  it  is  now.  The  fact  that  speculators  buy  lands  and  hold  them 
does  not  m^e  such  lands  more  valuable ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reduces  the  price.  That 
tt  the  experience  of  almost  every  one.  Those  who  bought  wild  lands  in  this  State  have 
ttd  will  sell  for  less  than  they  paid.  There  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  inducement 
to  get  hold  of  wild  lands  near  or  along  railroads,  and  I  would  in  those  oases  offer  the 
Uads  at  public  auction  and  let  every  man  have  a  chance,  without  any  limitation  as  to 
the  qoantity  he  could  buy. 

Q-  As  a  matter  of  history,  has  not  the  experience  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  of 
other  countries  demonstrateid  that  when  all  the  timber  lands  passed  into  private  pro- 
pned^Hship  Uie  timber  simply  was  stripped  off  the  land  and  the  country  became  tree- 
'^si  f— A  I  see  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  strip  the  timber  land,  any  more  than  there 
vonU  be  for  him  to  make  his  agricultural  land  worthless.  A  man  would  maintain  his 
<jvn  Umber  lands  more  careful^  than  he  would  those  of  the  public.  At  present  the 
T^ne  of  the  lands  may  be  vested  in  its  timber,  but  when  we  have  the  population  on 
this  coast  that  we  have  elsewhere  the  land  will  be  valuable  for  more  than  the  timber. 
There  is  probably  as  large  an  amotmt  of  timber  growing  to-day  in  Califomia  upon  the 
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lands  which  have  been  striptned  as  there  was  upon  them  formerly,  and  the  lands  which 
have  thus  been  denuded  will  in  fifty  years  be  oovered  with  a  respectable  growth  ol 
timber,  much  thicker  on  the  groand  than  befpre.  And  I  believe  that  here  now,  in  the 
foot-hills,  there  is  as  mnch  timber  growing  as  has  been  ont  off.  The  best,  cheapest, 
and  safest  manner  of  protecting  timber  in  this  State  is  to  rednce  it  to  pri^U«  owner- 
ship. In  my  Judgment  the  timber  of  the  foot-hills  will  reproduce  itself  in  one  hnndnd 
years  as  regards  quantity,  though  the  trees  would  not  be  so  large  as  at  present.  If  the 
government  sold  off  all  its  timber  lands  to  parties  who  should  market  it,  I  do  not  think 
the  water  supply  would  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  rivers  are  fed  by  rsia 
and  snow  fall,  principally  from  snow,  and  if  the  timbw  was  cut  off  I  do  not  think  it 
would  materially  affect  fiiese  streams.  I  think  too  much  credit  is  given  to  forests  as 
regards  their  power  to  produce  rainfall.  This  coast  depends  upon  certain  currents  of 
air  for  its  rain  and  snow  fail,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  the  absence  of  trees  would 
affect  us  materially.  But  suppose  they  did,  my  answer  is  that  the  forests  would  be 
better  protected*  under  private  ownership  than  they  could  be  under  govemmeDtal 
supervision.    They  will  be  preserved  longer  and  more  completely. 

The  mineral  lands  in  this  State  are  mamly  distributed  through  the  timber  belt,  bat 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  located  in  thickly-timbered  sections. 

Under  my  proposition  for  the  disposal  of  timber  lands  by  private  land  entry  I  woaM 
not  propose  the  reservation  of  such  mineral  lands  as  are  contained  within  the  timber 
districts.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  to  the  government  how  a  man  ^t«  the 
title  to  a  mine ;  whether  he  pays  the  government  |4  or  |20  for  it.  If  a  mine  is  worth 
developing,  the  man  who  buys  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  property  as  the  discoverer. 
The  country  is  equally  benefited  by  the  wealth  taken  from  it.  It  is  a  pretty  difflcult 
thing  to  determine  just  wUon  a  piece  of  hmd  is  worth  more  for  mining  than  it  is  for 
agricnltural  uses  or  timber,  and  m  disposing  of  doubtful  land  I  think  it  will  be  better 
to  reserve  the  right  to  lodes,  quartz  veins,  &c. ,  contained  in  it.  Sometimes  the  question 
whether  land  contains  mineral  or  is  only  agricnltural  depends  upon  how  a  fellow  want^ 
to  prove  it.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  leave  it,  in  doubtful  cases,  free  to  the 
prospector  for  mineral.  When  a  man  was  actually  developing  a  piece  of  land  under  the 
mineral  laws,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  on ;  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  have  » 
piece  of  land  under  control  and  not  know  whether  he  wants  it  or  not ;  and  there  should 
be  some  limit  as  to  the  time  he  should  hold  it. 

As  regards  the  origin  and  destmcti veness  of  forest  fires,  my  opinion  is  that  under  pri- 
vate ownership  they  would  be  better  cared  for  than  under  the  government.  Fires  are 
started  by  men  generally  through  carelessness,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  control  them. 
But  parties  owning  the  lands  would  be  directly  interested  in  putting  them  out. 

As  regards  the  ascertainment  of  comers  of  public  lands  in  this  section,  it  was  oric- 
inally  a  very  difficult  thing.  They  are  now  pretty  well  established.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  the  county  surveyors.  The  government  only  sectionised  the  highlands  sod 
left  the  swamp  lands  out,  and  they  were  surveyed  by  the  State  surveyors. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  government  should  reserve  the  right  of  easement  on  every 
section  of  land  of  at  least  33  feet  each  way  for  a  public  highway,  and  that  snch  reser- 
vation should  be  made  when  the  title  passes  to  the  individual.  It  has  been  a  soaroe 
of  more  annoyance  and  expense  to  settled  countries  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  for 
roads  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  bought  all  the  farms  across  which  the  roads 
ran.  In  this  and  the  other  States  the  government  could  reserve  66  feet  on  each  sec- 
tion line  for  public  highways,  and  I  would  recommend  that  be  done  in  all  fatore  sales; 
and  it  should  then  be  left  to  the  States  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  right  of  wty 
should  be  made  available.  In  Sutter  Coimtv  the  State  paid  more  for  right  of  way 
than  the  owners  of  the  farm  paid  for  the  land  originally. 

There  is  one  qualification  1  want  to  make  to  the  above  statement.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  granting  large  sections  of  country  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  when  I 
suegest  taking  the  restriction  6ff  as  regards  the  amount  of  land  a  person  may  purchase, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  ^^ood  policy  to  grant  whole  sections  of  country  together;  out  when 
put  up  for  competition  and  right  of  entry  I  would  take  the  limit  off^ 

As  regards  the  idea  embodi^  in  the  so-called  Plumb  bill.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
selling  a  section  of  timber  to  a  man  with  restrictions  as  to  what  kind  of  trees  he  shall 
or  shall  not  cut.  The  very  best  guarantee  that  timber  will  be  taken  care  of  is  fonad 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  owning  it  will  consult  his  best  interests,  which  will  generally 
coincide  with  the  country  he  lives  in.  If  he  wants  to  use  a  pieoe  of  land  for  timber 
purposes,  he  will  take  care  of  it :  and  if  he  wants  it  for  agrioultonl  pnxpoaMi  he  will 
do  likewise.    My  opinion  is  against  that  proposition. 
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TmHwtomif  of  CharUa  M.  PaUersony  registetf  and  In  T.  Crane,  receiver,  Mar^eviUe,  Ckd. 

T9  tike  kamordble  ike  PnliUc  Land  Commi««um,  San  Franeisco,  CaL : 

GsTTLKiCKN :  BefeiTing  to  yonr  oirctdar,  we  have  to  say  that  we  oconpy  the  posi- 
tioms  of  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Marysville,  Cal.  Have  held  said 
pontioDB  for  more  than  foor  years  last  past.  We  have  each  lived  in  Ynba  Connty, 
Califomia,  sinoe  1852 ;  have  neither  of  ns  ever  acqaired  or  soaeht  to  acquire  title  to 
poblic  lands  except  in  one  instance  each,  and  that  for  mineral  lands. 

The  expense  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  lands  in  uncontested  cases,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  is  but  little  beyond  the  legal  fees  and  commissions.  In  some  instuices 
a  fee  is  paid  to  attorneys  to  hasten  the  issuance  of  a  patent ;  and  some  parties,  incom- 
petent to  make  papers,  pay  small  fees  for  having  it  done.  . 

Some  changes  in  the  practice  under  the  present  laws,  we  think,  mijzht  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  claimants  and  not  detrimental  to  the  government.  For  instance,  in 
tiling  either  homestead  or  pre-emption  claims,  if  parties  were  required  to  first  clear 
the  record  there  would  be  more  security  and  less  litigation.  In  some  cases  we  think 
pre-emption  claims  are  filed  over  others  through  malice  and  for  the  purpose  of  hinder- 
log  sod  anno^inff  Umiirfide  claimants.  When  two  or  more  have  claims  to  the  same 
Uod,  neither  ia  oisposed  to  make  ^e  improvements  they  would  if  they  knew  their 
ekims  were  valid. 

Under  the  present  practice  a  person  abandons  his  homestead  claim  before  it  is  re- 
storad  to  the  public  domain,  his  abandonment  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioDer,  snd  his  order  of  cancellation  returned  to  the  local  office.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why,  when  the  claimant  files  his  written  and  acknowledged  relinquishment,  that  iaat 
eboold  not  be  sufficient  to  authorize  its  cancellation  and  the  restoration  of  the  land. 
YM\  practices  have  grown  out  of  the  present  rule,  such  as  the  employment  of  attor- 
neys in  Washington  to  telegraph  the  date  of  the  mailing  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
aooer's  letter  of  cancellation,  thereby  preventing  the  party,  who  perhaps  may  have 
Umght  improvements,  from  obtaining  the  land. 

The  rule  that  holds  in  regard  to  homesteads  of  deceased  claimants  we  think  might 
be  chtnged.  In  cases  where  the  parties  have  died  intestate,  leaving  no  heirs  and  no 
e««ute  other  than  their  claim,  which  is  not  of  sufficient  value  in  many  cases  to  justify 
10  administration,  but  would  be  taken  if  clear,  it  would  seem  that  if  complaint  is 
nude  for  abandonment  the  publication  of  the  citation  ought  to  be  sufficient  notice  to 
my  one  having  an  interest  in  the  matter.  In  such  cases  the  homestead  remains  valid 
the  foil  seven  years  under  the  present  rule. 

There  is  a  queeition  whether  the  order  withdrawing  the  large  body  of  lands  because 
of  mineral  was  a  judicious  act.  Even  if  it  wa6  then  the  best,  now  that  mining  has 
beeome  a  secondary  interest  in  this  State,  would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple to  reverse  the  position,  and  place  th6  mineral  claimant  on  the  affirmative  f  Along 
the  foot-hills  are  many  tracts  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  particularly 
▼inejnds.  The  oost  and  trouble  of  disproving  the  mineral  character  restrains  per- 
^  from  settling  upon  these  lands,  and  they  remain  vacant,  used  generally  for  herd- 
ing sheep  and  cattle  upon.  In  some  cases  those  who  occupy  these  umds  in  that  man- 
ner keep  settlers  off  by  representing  that  they  contain  minerals. 

In  this  connection  we  will  say  that  160  acres  of  foot-hill  land  is  not  enough  to  jus- 
t^  setUen  in  attempting  to  support  a  family  upon.  But  few  acres  probably  of  the 
160  would  be  adapted  to  orchard  or  vineyard,  and  the  remainder  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  grasing  purposes.  Feed  for  stock  is  produced  on  those  lands  but  a  few  months 
ifi  the  year,  and  then  in  a  limited  amount.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  is  as 
oaU  sn  amount  of  land  of  that  class  as  we  think  claimants  should  be  limited  to. 

Beally  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  would  be  as  soon  as  surveyed  to 
0^  them  at  public  auction,  and  thereafter  allow  them  to  be  sold  at  private  entry. 
Past  experience  in  this  State  indicates  that  the  evil  of  large  holdings  will  cure  itself. 
Kow  that  the  new  constitution  has  been  adopted  and  lands  are  to  be  taxed  for  their 
^  Tslne,  no  large  bodies  will  be  retained  by  speculators.  If  the  timber  lands  were 
(hos  disposed  of,  the  forests  would  be  more  likely  to  bo  guarded  against  fire  and 
^Mte.  The  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  has  been  in  force  since  June,  1878,  and 
Tet,  although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fine  timber  land  in  this  district,  not  to  exceed 
balf  a  doBsn  entries  have  been  made  under  it.  True,  the  lumber  business  has  been  at 
&  suodstin  during  that  time,  but,  in  our  judgment,  that  is  not  the  only  reason  su  few 
faive  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  that  act.  The  c[uantity  is  too  small. 
Ihe  only  way  to  acquire  a  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  erection  of  mills  is  to  evade 
^  l*w  and  procure  others  to  make  sworn  statements  to  what  is  not  true — that  they 
aie  aequiring  the  lands  for  their  own  use. 

In  r%aid  to  changing  the  manner  of  making  surveys,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
p^posed  method  haa  been  first  adopted  it  would  have  been  much  more  accurate  and 
better  evety  way,  but  doubt  the  advisability  of  changing  from  the  rectangular  system. 
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Oar  experience  leads  as  to  think  that  the  same  rale  shoald  hold  in  mineral  that 
does  in  agrlonltoral  lands— the  adverse  claims  shoald  be  disposed  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment. * 

CHAS.  Bi.  PATTERSON,  BegiiUr, 
L.  T.  CRANE,  ~ 
Martbviixe,  Cal.,  October  6, 1879. 


TeaUmony  of  Dana  PerkinSf  Placer  County,  Cdltfcmia, 

•  San  Francisoo,  Oeiober  10. 

Dana  Pebkins,  of  Rockland,  Placer  Coonty,  California,  testifies  as  followa : 

I  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Compaoy. 
-disproving  the  alleged  mineral  character  of  lands  within  its  limits,  declared  to  be  snch 
by  the  depnty  snrveyors  whose  reports  went  np  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Geoeral 
Land  Office  and  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  whose  order  they  wero  with- 
drawn from  settlement  because  of  the  mineral  alleged  to  be  contained  in  them.  I 
have  proved  40,000  acres  of  those  lands  that  were  shown  to  be  mineral  apon  the  maps 
to  be  non-mineral.  The  railroad  takes  all  the  odd  sections,  and  when  they  find  aor 
mine  on  those  sections  they  leave  them  as  mineral  land,  and  do  not  qaestion  its  char- 
acter ;  bat  when  we  do  not  find  existing  mines  npon  the  section,  that  proves  its  noo- 
mineral  character.  We  have  never  failed  in  any  instance  where  we  have  ncdertakeo 
to  show  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land.  I  do  not  think  there  are  mines  on  od« 
acre  in  five  thonsand  of  what  is  now  called  mineral  land. 

Qaestion.  How  woald  yon  correct  this  designation  of  mineral  land  when  there  is  no 
mineral  npon  it  f — ^Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  in  any  different  manner  from 
what  it  is  done  now,  bat  the  Secretary  has  declared  it  to  be  mineral  in  some  places 
where  the  depnty  surveyors  had  declared  it  to  be  agricaltoral  land.  The  whole  foot- 
hills country,  for  eighty  miles  in  length,  ought  to  be  declared  agricultural  land.  If  that 
land  was  open  to  settlement  it  would  sustain  a  ffreat  many  thousand  farmers,  and  they 
would  be  promptly  occupied  if  this  ban  was  taken  off  of  these  lands,  and  they  woald 
then  be  settled  up.  They  are  worth  more  for  affricoltural  purposes  than  they  are  for 
mineral.  They  are  not  being  mined  at  all,  ana  they  will  never  again  be  worked  as 
mineral  lands.  It  has  all  been  worked  out.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  work  out  sur- 
face dauns,  and  these  lands,  having  been  worked  out,  have  now  been  laying  idle  for 
thirty  years.  I  think  these  lands  ought  to  be  declared  agricultural  instead  of  mineral, 
and  let  the  proof  fall  upon  the  miner.  I  think  that  when  a  man  makes  a  settlement 
npon  tJiat  land  he  should  get  title  to  it.  I  think  if  a  mine  is  allesed  to  exist  on  land 
the  miner  should  prove  its  existence,  and  that  otherwise  the  land  uionld  be  clasaed  as 
Agricultural.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  the  time  within  wliich  he  should 
pay  for  his  mine.  Oive  him  one  mine  and  let  him  pay  for  it.  Throughont  the  min- 
eral belt  there  are  many  men  who  have  sheep  and  cattle,  and  they  try  to  keep  the  land 
under  its  mineral  designation,  so  that  they  can  continue  using  without  paying  for  it, 
and  get  the  use  of  it  for  nothing.  By  an  agreement  between  themselves  the  stock  men 
divicto  up  the  land  into  several  tracts  for  Sieir  own  use.  They  are  not  taxed  and  the 
•country  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

There  is  also  trouble  with  these  shake-makers.  They  will  out  down  a  sugar-pi&e 
that  will  make  ten  or  fifteen  thonsand  feet  of  lumber  and  take  out  one  or  two  of  the 
best  cuts  from  it,  and  then  leave  it.  These  timber  lands  should  be  sold.  I  would  di- 
vide it  np  into  sections  and  grade  the  price.  The  railroad  company  sell  their  lands  for 
five,  seven  and  a  half,  and  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  government  could  obtain  as 
much  as  the  company.  The  railroad  companies  sell  their  other  lands  fbr  $8.50  per 
4iore.  If  the  government  parted  with  its  title  to.  the  timber  lands,  they  would  be  cared 
for.  If  there  was  no  law  passed  for  their  sale  I  should  put  them  under  the  control  of 
the  district  land  offices.  They  are  not  protected  now,  and  are  being  divested  of  their 
timber  by  shake-makers,  fires,  teamsters,  &c.  There  is  annually  a  great  destraccion 
•of  timber,  and  if  it  goes  on  much  longer  the  timber  land  will  be  g^reatly  izgured.  The 
timber  here  reproduces  itself— the  same  kind  of  timber.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fallen 
timber  all  through  the  forests,  which  1  would  give  to  the  settlers.  This  would  benetit 
the  timber  by  taking  out  this  combustible  material.  I  do  not  think  any  person  shoald 
be  allowed  to  cut  timber,  except  for  his  own  use.  In  regard  to  saw-mill  men,  I  woald 
sell  them  tracts  of  land  for  saw-mill  purposes — all  they  wanted.  I  would  sell  the  tin- 
her  and  land  together  and  give  the  mill  men  the  title  to  the  land.  I  would  sell  them 
the  mining  interest  too.  I  would  not  reserve  subterranean  rights.  The  government 
is  issuing  patents  now  in  this  mineral  belt  and  it  reserves  the  mineral  rights.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  absolute  law  that  when  a  man  purchases  the  land  he  shall  be  enti* 
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tied  to  all  there  is  on  or  in  it.  I  wonld  sell  a  man  all  the  pasturage  land  he  wanted 
at  a  graded  price.  It  can  all  be  irrigated.  I  wonld  sell  it  for  $2.50  per  acre.  Men  are 
lU  &  time  cominff  to  me  to  bny  land  at  that  price.  There  is  no  offered  government 
laod.  They  don't  bay  it  now,  because  they  cairt  buy  it.  As  fast  as  the  railroad  com- 
jttoies  can  disprove  the  mineral  character  of  its  lands  they  are  being  sold. 

Q.  Id  Colorado  and  California,  where  large  portions  of  land  have  been  set  aside  as 
ffllDeial  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  costs  a  person  about  $28  to  prove  the  non- 
mioenl  character  of  that  land.  You  think  the  remedy  for  that  is  to  make  the  miner 
prorethat  it  is  mineral  f — ^A.  Yes:  it  is  the  same  in  California  as  it  is  in  Colorado.  A 
man  has  to  prove  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land  here,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
aod  if  there  was  a  contest  or  some  other  man  wanted  to  be  bought  off  it  would  cost  a 
good  deal  more.  It  is  very  burdensome  and  onerous  on  the  settler  to  prove  the  non- 
mineial  character  of  the  land.  It  would  give  five  thousand  farms  in  the  foot-hills  if 
\heee  lands  were  released,  and  that  too  of  the  very  best  grape-growing  country  in  the 
▼orid.  Any  of  the  foot-hills  will  bear  grapes  and  fruit,  and  all  that  land  is  more  val- 
uable for  agriculture  than  for  mineral.  I  tbink  it  should  be  declared  agricultural  and 
opened  up  for  settlement.  This  one  withdrawal  is  keeping  a  million  of  acres  of  land 
merely  at  the  disposal  of  men  who  desire  to  prospect  on  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  State  which  it  keeps  from  being  settled  up.  • 

Q.  How  can  it  be  better  done  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way,  but  I  should 
give  the  miners  one  year  to  make  final  proof  on  their  lands,  and  then  let  all  that  is 
not  paid  for  be^  declared  agricultural  land.  As  I  said  before,  the  placer  claims  are 
vorked  out  here,  and  there  is  hardly  any  person  now  engaged  in  placer  mining.    The 

£laeer  miners  do  not  hold  their  claims  by  filing  in  the  United  States  Land  Office ;  they 
old  them  by  local  regulations.  The  method  of  takinga  placer  claim  is  by  several  men 
staking  out  a  district  and  each  one  taking  his  claim.  There  is  not  one  man  now  work- 
ing in  the  rivers  where  there  used  to  be  thousands,  but  that  land  is  still  held  as  mineral, 
thos  preventing  it  from  beiuff  settled  up.  It  was  the  best  part  of  the  State  for  fruit. 
It  will  raise  the  most  beantiiul  oranges. 

Q.  If  that  land  need  irrigation,  as  I  presume  it  does,  could  you  reclaim  it  through 
irrigation  by  saving  the  water  in  reservoirs  along  the  foot-hills  t— A.  No,  it  has  to  be 
bronght  in  ditches  from  the  rivers ;  there  is  ample  water  there  to  irrigate  with  if  it  is 
psed.  The  source  is  from  the  snows  and  runs  that  feed  the  streams,  and  if  the  water 
is  taken  out  by  the  ditches  irrigation  can  be  made  practicable  over  a  very  large  area. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  a  national  system  of  irrigation,  though  I  really  should 
not  speak  positively  about  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  water  still  needed  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  minine  ditches  are  now  selling  the  water  for  irrigation,  which  is 
leqaired  on  all  the  foot-hiUs  up  to  the  timber  belt.  They  raise  three  crops  of  clover 
aad  alfalfa  a  season  by  irrigatmg.  All  these  side-hills  raise  alfalfa.  They  cut  two  or 
tbree  crops  a  year  by  irrigating.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  three  crops  have  been 
cat  in  a  year. 

Q.  Would  yon  give  a  man  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  for  a  pasturage  homestead  f — 
A.  I  think  it  won&  be  a  good  idea.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  a  man  have  plenty  of  land. 
Men  want  to  fen<se  their  land,  but  they  will  not  fence  it  unless  they  have  a  sufficient 
qtuntity.  Doring  four  montns  of  the  year  this  land  will  graze  cattle,  and  then  they 
drive  their  stock  up  in  the  timber  lands  during  summer,  bringing  their  herds  back  in 
tbe  winter.  They  like  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  irrigable  land  to  raise  nass.  If 
the  men  owned  this  land  they  could  only  make  it  possible  to  live  there  the  whole  year 
round  by  irrigation.  If  the  timber  land  is  sold  the  stock  men  will  buy  it  for  small 
Inches,  and  would  protect  it  and  keep  the  proper  trees  for  the  mill  men ;  and  if  the  mill 
men  booght  it  they  would  sell  the  land  to  the  stock  men  after  cutting  the  timber.  Under 
tl»  prerant  system  they  can't  buy  it,  but  if  they  had  a  chance  to  purchase  it  at  not 
!&ore  than  |1.%  per  acre  they  would  do  it.  Vm  speaking  now  about  California.  I  do 
cot  know  anything  of  Nevada.  All  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  in  the  State  are  buying 
*be  land  wherever  they  can.  I  think  it  would  take,  on  an  average,  ten  acres  to  sus- 
|aia  a  beef  here,  taking  the  winter  and  summer  ranges  together.  If  the  title  to  these 
i»di»  could  be  obtained  there  would  be  no  conflicts  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men. 
Cattle  men  leave  where  sheep  have  been. 

I  think  these  questions  ought  to  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  These  lands  are 
wM  in  severalty  by  a  system  of  usage.  If  nothing  else  is  done,  they  had  better  be 
Q^ldby  common  consent,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  to  sell 
then  lands.  I  wonld  not  compel  the  settler  to  leave.  It  would  be  better  to  charge  a 
son  something  more,  and  not  compel  him  to  lie  to  get  the  land.  I  have  lived  here  for 
tventy-nine  years,  and  we  are  proving  the  non-mineral  character  of  these  reserved 
^da  at  the  rate  of  20,000  acres  per  month. 

llLO  r 
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TeaHmoi^  ofB,  B.  Bedding,  at  San  Framoim>o,  CdL 

B.  B.  Bedding  testified,  at  San  Franoisob,  Cal.,  October  6,  1879,  as  followa: 

I  have  lived  in  this  State  twenty-nine  years.  I  have  traveled  firom  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  have  lived  in  several  portions,  and  am  pretty  well  aoqnainted  with  the 
entire  country.  There  are  three  sections  of-  this  State  which  are  differently  affected 
by  the  climatic  laws.  All  of  the  lands  west  from  the  sommit  of  the  coast  range  an4 
nearly  to  Point  Conception  are  infloenced  by  the  foes  made  l^  the  Japanese  Galf 
Stream,  which  flows  down  this  coast  in  a  stream  200  miles  wide.  That  water  is  colder 
than  the  Burroundiu^  ocean,  and  the  wind  blowing  eastward  across  this  cold  carreDt 
is  cooled  and  gives  rise  to  fogs.  The  moistare  from  this  gnlf  stream  falls  on  the  ooMt 
range  of  mountains,  giving  them  these  nightly  fogs.  They  are  probably  equal  to 
three  or  four  Inches  of  water.    This  is  shown  by  the  crops. 

Question.  In  what  portion  of  the  State  is  agriculture  possible  and  profitable  with- 
out irrigation  T—^ Answer.  It  is  profitable  in  the  whole  State  of  California  wberevtf 
possible.  Agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation  in  the  average  number  of  yean  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  north  of  Stockton  and  west  of  the  summit  of  the  coast  rani^ 
of  mountains,^south  of  Stockton  and  as  far  south  as  Point  Conception  and  Saota 
Barbara,  and  everywhere  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  south  of  Stockton  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  observation  that  the  increase  of  nun- 
fall  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  actually  one  inch  over  that  part  of 
the  valley  for  each  100  feet  increase  in  altitude.  Except  in  very  exceptional  years 
agriculture  without  irrigation  has  not  been  practical  in  the  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and 
Kern  Valleys  below  the  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  So  far  as  relates  to  climate  and  rain- 
fall, there  are  valuable  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the  valleys  which 
can  be  readily  cultivated,  having  sufiicient  rainfall  annually.  South  of  the  line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  State  in  the  valleys  crops  can  only  be  raised  by  artificial 
irrigation.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  land  of  good  quality,  so  far  as  relate  to 
constituents  that  go  to  form  the  soiT,  w^hich  would  be  valuable  if  water  could  be  put 
upon  them.  Then  there  are  on  the  foot-hills  above  this,  lands  valuable  only  for  gnM 
and  for  some  oaks  that  grow  upon  them.  Above  these,  again,  higher  up,  are  lands  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  principally  growing  the  yellow  pine,  which  possibly 
could  be  cultivated,  but  which  now  have  no  value  except  for  their  timber.  Then  there 
are  also  vast  tracts  of  land  entirely  desert,  and  made  so  by  the  fact  that  sufficient  rain 
does  not  fall  to  produce  vegetation. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  change  in  the  rainfall,  L  e.,  is 
it  decreasing  f — A.  I  have  no  authority  to  base  it  on,  but  I  know  it  is  Professor  Whit- 
ney's and  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  opinion,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  surveyors 
who  surveyed  the  different  routes  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  State  was  at  one  time  very  much  more  than  it  is  now.  The  water- 
courses all  show  that  at  some  former  age  of  the  world  it  was  very  much  more,  and 
that  it  has  for  some  occult  reason  gradually  lessened ;  this  is  also  true  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  State,  and  upon  these  and  similar  circumstances  I  base  my  opinion.  The 
rain-gange  records  have  not  been  kept  long  enough  to  obtain  any  definite  reaolto 
based  upon  rain-gange  records.  It  is  my  opiuion  that  it  in  lessening,  but  I  cannot  give 
you  any  authoritative  statement  for  it.  This  is  certainly  true  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  When  the  trees  are  cut  down  they  immediately  reappear,  not, as 
in  the  Eastern  States,  in  other  kinds  of  trees,  but  the  same  kinds  come  up  thickly  in 
abundance  and  grow  abundantly  and  rapidly. 

In  Grass  Valley  trees  that  were  cut  down  in  1S53  have  grown  up  again  and  are 
about  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  would  take  fifty  or  sixty  years  to  reprofinoe  them  of 
the  same  size  as  those  originally  felled.  Whenever  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Siena 
Nevada  timber  has  been  destroyed  it  is  immediately  reproduced  of  the  same  species, 
while  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  wherever  trees  are  cut  down  no  others 
come  in  their  place,  or  very  rarely.  There  are  exceptional  places  where  there  is  a  gap 
through  the  mountains  through  which  moist  air  comes,  and  in  such  gaps  a  few  of  the 
same  species  of  tree  will  be  reproduced,  showing,  I  think,  that  the  condition  of  thinga 
as  regards  the  climate  when  these  trees  originated  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  now.  In 
other  words,  when  these  trees  originated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
there  was  more  moisture  than  there  is  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  continue 
me  in  the  opinion  that  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  rainfall  is  lesMmng 
When  you  get  north  of  Stockton  the  trees  have  not  been  out  down ;  so  yon  cannot 
tell,  and  besides  there  is  plenty  of  rain  there  where  the  timber  has  been  cut  off. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  where  is  situated  the  Comstook  mine,  you  veiy 
rarely  see  a  second  growth,  while  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  they  oomo  np 
so  thick  that  a  rabbit  can  hardly  get  through.  The  moisture  comes  \n  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  strikes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  here  the  trees  axe 
reproduced,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  clouds  desoend  toward  the  desert  aftei 
having  been  robbed  of  their  moisture,  the  trees  do  not  grow. 
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Q.  I  want  to  aak  yon  abont  the  destrootion  of  timber  south  of  the  altitude  wheie 
then  has  been  abandant  rainfall,  say  south  of  Stockton  and  south  of  the  railroad. — ^A. 
The  detraction  is  very  large  in  the  mountains  near  Bodie.  The  destruction  by  fire, 
sriDcipally,  ia  enormous.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  proportion  would  be  between  the 
oestmction  by  fixe  and  the  destruction  by  man.  But  the  fires  every  autumn  are  im- 
oeiiae.    Thero  is  more  destruction  by  fire  than  by  man. 

Q.  What,  in  your  jadgment,  is  the  origin  of  these  forest  fires  f— A.  Huntersi  oamp- 
cfs,  sheep  herders,  and  other  persons  traveling  through  the  mountains  set  the  fires : 
and  then,  too,  it  is  very  dry  in  aatnmn  in  our  mountains,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  greac 
many  fires  are  started  by  the  friction  of  trees  swaying  in  the  winds  and  by  lightning. 
I  bsw  a  fire  the  other  day,  up  near  the  summit,  where  it  seemed  to  me  almost  impos- 
sible for  aoT  one  to  get  without  ropes.  That  firo  mufit  have  taken  place  naturally.  I 
do  not  think  the  Indians  generally  set  fire  to  timber. 

Q.  How  would  you  preserve  the  timber  t— A.  Let  somebody  own  it ;  get  the  timber 
into  private  ownership,  so  that  there  will  be  somebody  to  watch  and  preserve  the 
forests. 

Q.  Will  you  suggest  a  law  to  accomplish  that  result  t— A.  Under  the  present  law 
yon  can  get  160  acres,  but  I  should  say  seven-eighths  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  not  yet 
earreT^ 

Q.  Is  not  the  execution  of  the  timber  laws  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
practically  inoperative f — ^A.  For  the  want  of  surveys  it  is;  and  then  we  have  not  a 
demand  for  it  yet.  There  is  not  population  enough  to  demand  it.  The  timber  land 
19  only  valuable  for  timber  purposes  and  grazing  and  agriculturiil  purposes.  This 
land  is  of  small  and  exceptional  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  of  slight  value 
for  pasturage  pniposes.  Its  chief  vtdoe  is  for  timber.  If  this  land  is  to  go  into  the 
bands  of  private  individuals  it  will  go  into  their  hands  because  they  want  it  for  tim- 
ber enterprises,  and  some  exception&L  cases  for  grazing  purposes. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable,  in  general,  for  farmers  to  own  their  own  timber  f — A.  The  valu- 
able timber  lands  on  the  mountains  are  at  such  an  altitude  above  the  valley  where 
tbe  cultivation  of  cerei^  is  carried  on  that  for  a  direct  use  they  are  unavailable  to 
hnners.  They  are  only  available  to  the  farmer  through  the  railroads  or  by  long 
transportation  by  team.  Some  of  the  valleys  near  the  water-courses  produce  some 
ieattering  oaka,  which  are  valuable  for  fire-wood  only  to  the  person  who  owns  tbe 
land.  The  timber  lands  of  the  State  of  California  that  are  valuable  for  building  and 
manofactoring  purposes  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  val- 
leys, and  are  not  available  for  the  use  of  farmers,  because  of  their  immense  distance 
from  the  lands  in  the  valleys.  That  is,  they  can  be  utilized  only  by  the  construction 
of  raihoads  or  flumes,  or  by  long  transportation  by  wagon.  Persons  who  ^o  into  the 
enterprise  of  catting  timber  for  this  market  in  the  6ierra  Nevadas  ordinarily  are 
required  to  invest  a  ^reat  deal  of  money  in  steam  saw-mills.  In  some  cases  they  have 
to  construct  short  railroads  and  in  others  flumes  for  the  transportation  of  theis  timber 
^m  long  distances  to  the  mills,  and  from  them  to  the  nearest  available  point  for 
transshipment.  The  consequence  is  that  it  requires  a  long  investment,  and  the  saw- 
mill man  is  required  to  own  a  large  tract  of  timber  land  to  make  his  business  profit- 
able and  to  warrant  an  investment  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Q.  How  do  these  saw-mills  now  get  their  timber  lands  T—- A.  Each  person  connected 
with  the  saw-mill  takes  up  a  tract  of  160  acres  by  fillne  declaratory  statements  in  the 
land  office.  They  get  their  employds,  each  one,  to  take  up  160  acres  more.  By  the 
time  that  is  cot  off  they  move  the  mill  to  some  new  point  and  employ  a  new  set  of 
bands  to  get  some  other  tracts  of  160  acres. 

Q.  If  a  man  owns  a  saw-mill,  as  they  do  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  would  it  not  be  just  as 
profitable  to  buy  the  logs  of  the  small  owners  as  it  would  to  own  the  timber  lands  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  answer.  The  persons  around  the  mill  file  on  the  land,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  the  small  men  sell  out  to  the  saw-mill  owner. 

(^.  Is  not  this  general  habit  of  appropriating  the  timber  land  due  largely  to  the  want 
of  facility  in  acquiring  title  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  not  been,  until  within  a  few 
years,  any  right  recognized  in  any  person  as  to  tho  ownership  of  timber  lands  on  the 
^m  Nevada  Mountains.  The  reason  has  been  that  the  law  compelled  a  man  who 
wanted  a  title  to  the  timber  to  take  a  false  oath ;  he  had  to  swear  that  he  wanted  it 
for  ameoltoral  purposes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  now  in  existence  by  which  a  party  can  honestly  obtain  title  to 
tbe  timber  lands  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  value  f — ^A.  There  is  not.  A  man  can 
get  160  acres  under  the  act  passed  two  years  ago,  but  frequently  that  is  not  enough. 
The  land  laws  so  tie  up  and  hedge  about  the  timber  lands,  and  require  oaths  which 
most  conform  to  the  oath  in  the  pre-emption  of  farming  lands,  that  they  are  practi- 
cally inoperative,  and  they  render  it  impossible  for  the  saw- mill  owner  to  obtain  title 

to  an  amount  of  land  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  investing  his  capital  in  the  location 

of  a  mill  and  ^oing  into  the  lumber  business. 
Q.  In  ^onr  judgment,  would  or  would  it  not  be  wise  to  provide  convenient  facilities 

for  acquiring  title  to  the  timber  land  in  the  present  generation,  and  take  some  steps 
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for  the  preserTatioD  of  timber  for  f atare  generatiouB  t— A.  I  shonld  pat  them  in  the 
market  and  take  ohanccs  that  private  ownership  would  care  for  them.  Where  they 
have  had  no  ownership  I  note  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moontaiiis 
the  timber  renews  itself.  I  suppose  it  would  do  the  same  by  planting  on  the  eastezn 
side  of  the  monntains,  and  wherever  the  land  gets  into  private  ownership  it  becomes 
taxable.  A  man  has  something  he  can  mortgage,  something  that  he  can  raise  money 
on,  and  he  immediately  feels  a  personal  interest  in  it,  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs 
hereafter,  and  so  he  protects  it  and  does  the  best  he  can  with  it ;  but  where  it  is  left 
in  the  present  condition  the  idea  is  to  clear  from  it  everything  yon  can.  I  woold 
reduce  everything  in  the  shape  of  public  lands  to  private  ownership  in  small  tracts, 
so  that  it  may  all  be  held  by  private  ownership.  While  in  its  present  condition,  it  is 
excluded  from  taxation. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  results  of  the  indiscriminate  sale  to  private  parties  in 
other  countries—say  in  the  European,  for  instance  f — A.  I  am  famibar  with  the  land 
about  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  once  a  much  more  heavily  wooded  country,  bat 
it  has  ceased  to  be  wooded  now.  In  Italy  they  are  rewooding  the  country  by  plant- 
ing olives,  walnut,  orange  and  various  otper  trees,  and  are,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population,  increasing  the  supply  of  food  by  replanting  in  Italy  those  trees  that  axe 
of  value  to  man.  In  France  the  cultivation  of  timber  is  kept  up.  You  see  there  a 
strip  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  with  one  kind  of  trees  on  it,  and  other  strips  with 
other  kinds  of  trees  on  them.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  wood  in  France.  Germany 
is  very  well  wooded.  No  man  has  a  right  there  to  out  a  tree,  unless  he  brings  tl» 
proof  that  he  has  planted  two  in  its  place.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  every  f^ynner  has 
to  protect  his  trees.  These  laws  have  not  been  in  operation  very  long,  but  long  enough 
to  have  largely  increased  the  growth  of  timber. 

Q.  Would  or  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  this  government  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  future  in  the  matter  of  the  timber  land  f  Why  wait  until  the  timber  is  all 
destroyed  and  then  try  to  reproduce  itT — ^A.  That  would  be  the  most  profitable  tfamg 
this  State  or  the  government  could  do  to-day.  Here  we  have  a  tree  which  existed  in 
a  former  age  of  the  world^  and  exists  nowhere  except  upon  this  coast — nowhere  except 
in  the  midst  of  fogs.  This  is  the  one  place  it  exists  upon  earth.  That  is  ourredwood. 
It  grows  within  the  influence  of  the  fogs ;  it  grows  only  where  the  fogs  will  reach  it.  It 
ext-ends  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  Just  to  the  edge  of  Oregon,  and  south  to 
the  bay  of  Monterey.  It  would  pav  the  State  to-day  to  spend  a  million  of  dollars  in 

Srocunng  the  seeds  of  this  tree  and  planting  them,  and  preserving  this  kind  of  tree, 
lur  climatic  conditions  are  so  different  that  we  have  not  one  tree  identical  with  the 
Eastern  trees.  The  nearest  is  the  little  juniper  that  grows  on  the  snovry  crest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  timber  lands  are  of  very  little  value  except  for  the  tim- 
ber f — A.  Timber  is  practically  their  only  value. 

Q.  And  this  timber  is  cut  wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  market  for  it  t— A.  Only 
where  there  is  a  market,  unless  mines  spring  up  in  the  oountxy,  and  then  the  timber 
land  is  denuded.  It  might  be  wise  for  the  government  to  pass  such  a  law  as  wonld 
furnish  the  present  generation  with  all  necessary  facilities  for  obtaining  its  timber, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a  reservation  for  the  future.  It  is  a  questioD  whether 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  reserving  the  fee  to  the  land  on  which  the  timber 
gprows.  The  main  point  is  to  make  the  neople  pay  the  taxes  on  it.  Now  thev  skim  the 
timber  off  it  and  let  it  go.  They  should  be  made  to  buy  the  land.  I  would  get  the 
land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government  and  into  private  ownovhip.  That  land  has 
no  value  except  for  timber  purposes. 

Q.  Don't  you  on  your  railroad  lands  see  that  your  timber  is  protected  or  taken  care 
off — A.  No,  sir;  we  sell  the  land  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  let  the  owner  take  carp 
of  it.  The  r.iilroad  company  has  all  kinds  of  propositions  to  strip  the  timber  and  let 
the  railroad  keep  the  land  and  pay  taxes  on  it.  It  would  not  do  for  the  government 
to  sell  the  timber  in  alternate  blocks.  They  would  steal  the  timber  on  the  govern- 
ment blocks  and  hold  on  to  their  own.  Sell  it,  get  rid  of  it,  turn  it  into  money,  and 
let  the  owner  manage  his  own  interest.  I  suppose  the  result  of  carrving  out  snch  a 
proposition  as  mine  would  be  this:  suppose  the  government  would  allow  a  mill  com- 
X)any  to  buy,  say  at  five  dollars  per  acre  for  cash,  at  private  entry,  all  the  land  on  one 
slope  of  the  mountains  where  the  timber  could  be  got.  That  particular  saw-mill 
company,  to  use  that  timber  land,  invests  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  fi 
timber  and  saw-mill  enterprise ;  then  the  company  could  go  there  with  its  saw-mili- 
It  would  know  just  exactly  what  timber  it  had  to  cut,  and  how  long  it  would  t*ike  to 
out  it ;  but  no  man  can  afford  to  make  his  investment  without  holding  that  amitnut 
of  land.  His  personal  interests  would  induce  him  to  preserve  that  timber  from  tire» 
and  from  neighboring  saw-mills.  He  will  have  gone  into  the  business  with  his  eyes  open. 
He  knows  what  his  horses  and  oxen  cost,  and  he  knows  his  market  facilities,  and  i' 
has  been  a  straight,  honest  transaction  between  him  and  the  government,  and  wbeo 
he  has  taken  out  the  timber  for  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  years  he  will  know  tbst 
that  is  the  end  of  his  investment.    Then  that  tract  of  land  he  will  sell  to  sheep  and 
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toctttk  men,  and  it  will  still  be  in  private  onwnerehip  and  nsed  for  grazing.    That 

sttos  to  me  a  senBible,  practicable  way  of  disposing  of  tbe  timber  qneHtion. 

Q.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  large  miU  owners  own  their  mills  now ;  take,  for 
ittsuoce,  Tahoe  County  ? — A.  I  think  they  do.  That  compnuy  is  composed  of  wealthy 
iDeo,  sod  had  the  monopoly  of  supplying  all  these  mines.  They  deemed  it  advisablo  to 
obt^  title  to  the  land  because  they  had  a  monopoly  of  supplying  tbe  timber  for  these 
niines  and  knew  of  a  certainty  what  they  would  need ;  hence  they  acquired  title  to 
those  lands.  * 

Q.  Does  the  fact  of  their  owning  that  large  body  of  land  have  any  restriction  upon 
their  cutting  the  timber  upon  the  government  landf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  not  tlie  timber  in  tneir  district  denuded  t— A.  Yes,  in  their  immediate  yicinity. 

Q.  Would  the  fact  of  the  private  ownership  of  timber  lands  prevent  the  public  lands 
from  being  stripped  of  the  timber  t — ^A.  The  railroad  takes  care  that  its  timber  is  not 
Gripped.  It  owns  it,  and  goes  for  a  man  who  takes  that  timber.  They  are  r  nabled  to 
protect  their  timber,  and  they  protect  it  for  the  same  reason  that  one  would  protect 
his  pocket. 

Q.  If  a  corporation  can  protect  the  timber  because  they  have  much  wealth  and  means 
can  a  private  individual  do  that  f — ^A.  Yes  sir.  If  I  had  a  tract  large  enough  I  would 
pn>tect  it.  I  would  not  buy  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  unless  I  had  a  saw-mill  or 
expected  vezy  immediately  to  sell  it.  I  have  bought  some  timber  lands  and  obtained 
title  to  them,  and  am  holding  them,  and  have  a  man  to  see  that  there  is  no  destruction 
oiitil  I  get  ready  to  sell  them.  Individuals  buy  timber  lands  for  saw-mill  purposes. 
There  is  none  bought  for  speculative  purposes. 

Q.  Would  not  the  placing  of  these  lands  in  such  possession  promoting  private  owner- 
ship practically  operate  as  simply  establishing  a  nucleus  from  which  the^  could  operate 
upon  tbe  adjoining  timber  land  belonging  to  the  government  t — ^A.  No,  sir^  I  think  not. 
I  do  not  think  a  man  would  invest  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  a  saw-mill 
vitbout  a  certainty  of  really  holding  the  timber,  and  if  all  the  timber  land  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  sawmill  had  not  b^n  already  purchased  from  the  government  they 
voold  take  very  good  care  to  purchase  it,  for  if  the^  did  not  the  neighbors  would  enter 
it  and  make  them  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  speculation  of  the  timber  land  in  California. 
There  has  never  been ;  it  is  not  practicable  that  there  should  be.  There  is  no  danger 
cf  a  monopoly  of  the  timber  land ;  even  if  there  was,  they  are  not  yet  open  to  private 
ratry.  The  timber  lands  of  California  extend  for  500  miles  along  the  fianks  of  the 
Siena  and  Coast  Bange  Mountains  and  are  at  least  40  miles  wide ;  and  thore  is  not 
ui4^ey  enough  to  spare  in  California,  eyen  if  they  were  taken  at  private  entry,  to  pay 
•axes.   Hy  idea  is  that  they  should  be  taken  at  private  entry. 

Q.  AsBoming  tliat  these  lands  should  be  sold  at  private  entry,  what  price  would  you 

Saj  for  them. — A.  The  railroad  has  ascertained  that  timber  lands  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
[oQotains  are  worth  from  |4  to  $10  per  acre,  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  growth 
'ff  the  trees  and  facility  of  transportation  oi  lumber,  &c.,  and  the  average  would  be 
from  %i  to  $10  per  acre.  If  the  government  would  sell  these  lands  for  $«(or  $4  per  acre 
they  woald  not  be  taken  upon  speculation  but  by  men  who  propose  to  make  money 
frnm  putting  the  timber  into  lumber. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  should  be  a  difference  in  price  for  the  different  kinds  of  tim- 
ber !— A.  Ko ;  the  price  should  not  be  fixed  upon  the  kind  of  timber  but  npon  its  thick  - 
f>«aL  We  have  no  hard  woods  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Hard  wood  grows  here,  but  it 
ia  not  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  six  months  of  dry  and  six  months 
^  vet  weather  make  our  hard-wood  timber  so  brash  that  it  is  not  available  for  man- 
ofactaring  purposes :  though  most  hard  woods  do  not  grow  high  up  on  the  Sierra 
Xeradas,  they  grow  m  the  £>ot-hills.  We  have  no  hard  wood  of  any  sort,  except  a  few 
uakB,  above  the  elevation  of  three  thousand  feet.  Above  that  elevation  aro  the  forests 
'*f  pioe,  spruce,  and  fir. 

(^.  Would  you  sell  the  ordinary  Sierra  Nevada  pine  for  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary 
Qnt  pinef— A^  The  nut  pine  grows  where  oaks  grow. 

il.  Would  yoQ  sell  those  two  trees  at  the  same  price  f — ^A.  If  it  could  be  properly 
^M  vhen  the  lands  are  surveyed — if  the  surveyor  was  an  intelligent  man  he  should 
be  made  to  grade  them  for  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  timber  upon  them.  These 
tovQsbip  plats  would  then  be  the  guide  for  the  land  office  in  selling  the  timber  at  dif- 
if^^t  rates.  Yon  would  require  an  honest  man  for  that  work,  and  should  pay  him 
sore  money  than  he  is  paid  now.    You  cannot  do  good  work  for  the  money  now  paid. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  system  by  which  the  lands  can  be  sold  unsurveyed  f— A.  No, 

01. 

Q-  Yet  without  selling  them  nnsnrveyed  would  this  system' of  private  entry  amount 
toaoythingr— A.  I  donMi  see  how  it  could  be  done.  You  might  let  the  district  land 
<^fficec  appoint  meo.  to  sell  the  timber  for  the  stumpage,  but  let  it  bo  surveyed.  It  can 
^Mf  smreyed  as  rapidly  as  required. 

Q-  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect  that  timber  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
^ply  sell  those  lands  which  are  surveyed  and  provide  some  mode  by  which  unsur- 
veyed  lands  can  be  obtained ;  for  instance,  in  a  newly  discovered  mining  district  t — 
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A.  It  Bhonld  be  the  daty  of  the  sarveyoT-genenl,  when  a  new  mining  dlitriol  ii 
opened,  to  run  linee  oonnectincr  it  with  some  survey,  and  then  survey  it  ihSt  themiMn 
may  attain  title  to  the  timber  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  prepare  a  system  by  which  you  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  survey  is  made  to  dispose  of  tne  timber  f — A.  I  don't  think  yon  oan  do  that  nnlsM 
socoe  man  is  appointed  to  collect  the  stumpage.  I  would  provide  means  so  that  wheo 
a  miniufT  district  is  started  the  land  can  be  surveyed.  I  would  have  Cong^rees  make  m 
appropriation  for  a  fund  out  of  which  the  surveyor-general  could  pay  for  surveys  made 
out  of  the  onlinary  course  of  surveys,  progressing  as  the  demands  of  the  settlers  re- 
quire. Then,  when  in  the  new  mining  districts  a  new  settlement  is  made,  this  fond 
coald  be  applied  directly  to  the  survey  and  settlers  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtaio 
tbeir  title  sooner. 

Q.  Will  the  lands  that  need  to  be  surveyed  be  surveyed  T — ^A.  I  think  that  would  be 
attended  to  properly. 

Q.  Would  you  have  tbo  surveys  made  only  to  the  extent  required  by  the  public  ne- 
cessity,  then  f  —A.  Let  me  say  that  the  law  has  always  been  made  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural settlements,  and  it  has  grown  into  a  rut  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Under  that  law  does  it  not  result  that  the  lands  which  are  really  neoessary  for 
the  public — people  have  to  come  forward  and  deposit  money  to  have  them  surveyed  ?— 
A.  In  some  cases  that  is  true,  in  some  it  is  not ;  the  money  paid  should  be  returned 
after  they  have  obtained  their  title. 

Q.  Is  there  an}*  difficulty  under' the  present  law  in  selling  mineral  land  unsnrveyed? 
— A.  Oh,  yes ;  no  unsnrveyed  mineral  lands  are  sold  or  patented. 

Q.  Cannot  that  same  thing  obtain  with  timber  laud  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  method  em- 
ployed for  the  mineral  lands  is  this :  Here  is  a  piece  of  mineral  land  in  the  Sierra  Ktf- 
vacia  Mountains,  and  there  are  no  surveys  within  40  miles.  I  have  a  mineral  claim 
and  I  want  it  surveyed.  I  apply  here  to  the  surveyor-general  and  make  a  deposit  in 
the  sub- treasury,  and  the  first  thins  is  to  run  a  line,  a  known  survey,  measuring  the 
distance  accurately  to  this  point,  and  then  from  that  any  kind  of  survey  can  be  msde. 
For  the  timber  land  I  would  run  the  township  line  and  subdivide  it  regularly. 

Q.  Why  not  survey  that  claim  as  you  would  a  mineral  claim  f  Why  not  locate  that 
point  by  trianeulation,  and  then  survey  and  subdivide  according  to  the  rectangnlar 
system  T — A.  That  would  do. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  when  you  got  alone  with  the  rectangular  survey  ?~ A.  I 
would  connect  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  public  survey,  but  I  certainly  would  redoce 
the  lands  to  private  ownership  as  soon  as  possible ;  give  people  the  opportunity  to  hoy 
the  land  and  they  will  take  care  of  it  and  preserve  it.  The  movement  mnst  como  from 
somebody  authorized  by  the  ^vemmeut.  It  will  not  come  from  the  people ;  they 
want  the  timber  without  paying  for  it.  It  mnst  come  from  the  surveyor-general  or 
somebody  else  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  these  lands  are  surveyed.  There  is  no 
diffictdty  about  this,  for  the  surveys  are  extended  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  oan  find 
the  comers  or  townsnip  lines  somewhere  without  very  much  difficulty ;  practi^y 
there  would  not  be  much  difficulty.  The  deputy  surveyors  are  not  sufficiently  vnM 
paid,  and  they  cannot  afford  under  present  prices  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  bo  done. 
There  were  some  surveys  in  this  country  that  when  they  were  Joined  were  very  moch 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  all  settled  now  because  they  have  connected  them,  and.  of  coarse, 
in  surveying  nothing  is  an  error  that  is  known  to  be  an  error  if  yon  know  now  much 
the  error  is. 

Q.  1  understand  that  your  idea  for  protecting  the  timber  lands  would  be  private 
entry  without  restriction  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  other  places  f — A.  Tes ;  that  law  wonld  not  apply 
in  other  States. 

Q.  Why  not  in  the  Eastern  States  f — A.  If  I  could  enter  at  private  entry  chestnat 
and  black  walnut  in  the  Eastern  States,  I  would  consider  it  a  very  valuable  invest- 
ment to  keep  for  my  children.  In  the  Sierra  Nevadas  it  takes  so  much  capital  to  locat« 
a  saw-mill  and  obtain  means  of  transportation  to  the  market  that  there  would  be  do 
danger  of  monopolists,  and  the  timber  lands,  if  they  were  thrown  open  to  private 
entry,  would  uot  be  seized  upon  by  monopolists.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  What  effect  would  this  unlimited  sale  of  timber  land  have  upon  t^e  development 
of  the  mineral  portions  of  the  country  f — A.  It  would  not  have  any  effect. 

Q.  Are  not  the  mining  camps  generally  among  the  timber  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  very  ex- 
ceptionally. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  Virginia  City  t — ^A.  Virginia  City  is  not  in  a  timber  locality. 

Q.  IIow  far  is  it  from  the  timber  f — A.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  BodioT— A.  I  think  Bodie  is  from  15  to  20  miles  from  the  timber. 
Let  me  state  here  so  that  you  can  have  a  fair  understanding  about  that.  At  one  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  there  was  a  series  of  rivers  running  almost  parallel  to  the 
rivers  that  now  flow  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  At  that  time  these  raviues  that  we  we 
were  not  cut  out.  Probably  glacial  action  wore  off  those  stones  and  carried  tbem 
down.    The  glaciers  cut  out  these  ravines,  and  the  gold  that  was  in  tho  qaarts  among 
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tfaM»  roeks  was  deposited  in  the  aocient  riven  that  made  these  ancient  river  heds. 
Afterwaid  wb^m  the  volcanoes,  ^hen  the  whole  Sierra  Nevadas  were  almost  ar  volcano, 
tbe  bsnlt  or  lava  was  thrown  np,  and  occnpies  the  summits  of  the  monn  tains,  and  the 
riTer-beds  were  coveied  np.  Then  after  that  came  the  present  condition  or  age  of  the 
worldy  when  I  think  there  was  more  rain  and  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas  than  there 
is  mnr,  when  these  present  ravines  and  cafions  were  cnt  oat,  leaving  onr  present 
liTen.  Wherever  they  out  across  or  came  in  contact  with  these  ancient  rivers,  of 
fonrae  they  cnt  them  ont,  and  the  gravel  and  sand  was^washed  into  the  present  heds. 
ThoR  were  formed  the  benches  and  bars  of  oar  lower  streams,  and  wherever  they  were 
not  cnt  oat  they  made  what  is  called  placers.  Thas  onr  hydraulic  mines  are  a  long 
distance  below  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  There  are  no  mines  at  thesum- 
mit  of  the  Sierra  Nevndas,  except  at  Meadow  Lake,  where  there  are  some  rebellious 
ores  for  the  presence  of  which  no  explanation  has  been  found,  that  is  so  far  as  I  know, 
eicept  perhaps  the  Reese  mine  up  above  Downeyville,  and  which  is  the  only  mine  I 
know  of  at  the  summit.  At  other  points  where  the  granite  crops  out  at  the  Rummit  of 
Tb«  Sierra  Nevadas  there  appears  to  be  no  ore.  The  mines  are  all  below.  The  placer 
miaea  were  made  by  these  rivers  cutting  through  the  ancient  river  channels  and  wash- 
ing them  down  and  depositing  their  sands  and  gravels  to  make  the  benches  and  bars 
of  the  present  streams.  Up  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  where  the  timber 
commences,  there  are  practically  no  mines  and  never  have  been.  That  will  explain 
away  the  danger  you  spoke  of. 

I  might  add  that  the  Kcese  mine  is  very  rich.  This  group  of  mines  at  Meadow 
Lske  are  at  the  sammit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  but  I  know  of  no  others  on  the  summit. 
There  would  be  really  no  practical  interference,  except  in  rare  cases,  in  the  sale  of  the 
real  timber  lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  without  the  mining  interest — that  is,  in  that 
immediate  neighborhood.    It  is  settled  for  mines  lower  down. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  harm  to  insert  in  a  grant  for  timber  land  a  clause  reserving  the 
miaeral  rights t — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  t — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  except  that 
it  racnmbers  a  man's  title,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  action 
voald  make  an  immense  deal  of  litigation  in  this  State.  It  throws  titles  into  con- 
fofiion.  Wherever  yon  give  a  man  anything  but  a  clean  absolute  title  you  injure  him ; 
yoQ  embarrass  him ;  you  trouble  him  to  sell  the  land,  and  you  leave  him  uneasy,  be- 
caose  he  is  sabjected  to  every  wandering  devil  who  wants  to  dig  into  his  gronnd  and 
see  if  something  is  not  there.  But  here  is  a  clause  that  any  ditch  company  can  come 
in  sod  put  a  ditch  upon  that  land.  That  is  wrong.  That  is  all  wrong.  Those  min- 
eral elaases  have  preventi  d  the  settlement  of  thousands  of  people  in  our  foot-hills 
vbo  would  have  come  in  and  planted  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Q.  Woald  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  divorce  the  timber  and  mineral  interests  and  sub- 
terranean rights  f — ^A.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  object  of  persons  who  would  enter  timber 
io  the  timber  lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  private  entiy  would  be  to  use  them  for 
nw-mills,  sach  people  would  have  little  interest  in  the  land  after  the  timber  had  been 
removed ;  therefore  to  make  a  clause  in  his  patent  which  would  reserve  any  minerals, 
if  soy  each  sboald  be  found  therein,  would  not  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  him. 

Q.  Woold  snch  a  claase  as  that  be  advantageous  in  permitting  prospecting  and 
diROTeiy  f— A.  I  hardly  think  it  would.  Bfinerals  have  only  been  found  in  excep- 
tt<malcases  among  the  timber  lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  discoveries  made  would 
not  be  made  in  sach  lands,  except  in  rare  instances.  Very  few  mines  have  been 
foeiid  among  the  real  timber  lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Practically  the  timber 
line  is  as  low  as  2,000  feet  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  timber  line  in  Shasta  will  come 
down  lower.  We  tind  the  same  timber  growing  at  lower  elevation  on  the  hills  in 
<itber  parts.  Trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Shast«,  yellow  pines  for  instance,  will  grow  at 
tbe  elevation  of  500  feet.  At  Tehachepa  we  do  not  find  them  at  4,000  feet ;  they  fol- 
low the  Sierra  Nevada  on  that  same  slope.  As  you  get  south  the  timber  takes  a 
bigber  elevation.  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  that  reservation  for  timber  lands.  It 
iiooiy  when  it  bears  on  a  poor  farmer  that  you  will  distress  him.  I  think  it  would 
b^  well  to  couple  it  with  a  provision  protecting  any  improvements  which  he  made.  In 
'Hber  words,  when  a  man  goes  there  and  makes  a  home,  give  him  that  home. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  propriety  of  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of  public 
IsiMi  in  this  Stato  for  alleged  mineral  purposes,  there  being  no  evidence  that  they  con- 
t«]i  aoy  mineral  T — A.  In  additioft  to  the  lands  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
pode  mineral  by  the  affidavits  of  the  miners,  say  from  1850  to  1852,  when  placer  min- 
ing practically  ceased  on  the  benches  and  bars  of  the  rivers — ^in  addition  to  the  land 
made  mineral  by  the  affidavits  of  the  miners  at  that  time.  Commissioner  Dnimmond, 
by  so  order,  at  one  fell  swoop,  reserved  from  the  public  domain  more  than  two  million 
acres  of  land  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  along  the  foot-hills 
stietehin^  through  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  having  a  width  of  15  or  20  miles, 
and  fequired  that  any  farmer  who  settled  upon  any  portion  of  these  reserved  lands 
fibonld  be  at  the  expense  of  advertising,  of  first  posting  his  notice  on  the  forty -acre 
tract,  and  then  by  publication  in  the  newspapers  fixing  the  time  when  he  would  appear 
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ftt  the  Land  Office  with  witn^ases  to  show  that  each  40  aores  was  more  Yaloable  for 
agricnltoral  parposes  than  for  mlneraL  The  expenees  and  this  bother  more  thin 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  settler,  and  then,  when  settled,  it  was  not  settled, 
for  the  patent  itself  still  reserved  any  mineral,  nhould  such  be  foond  thereon.  All 
mineral  rights  were  reserved.  He  was  still  liable  to  annoyance  and  bother  from  his 
neighbors  or  any  person  who  disliked  him.  He  was  bothered  becanae  his  land  was  bo 
open  to  invasion  that  it  was  difficnlt  for  him  to  raise  money  npon  it,  and  the  fact  hu 
been  that  this  withdrawal  has  probably  prevented  the  settlement  of  from  2,0()0to 
5,000  families  on  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  State,  which  is  left  in  psrt 
for  the  use  of  cattle  and  sheep  men,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the  mineral  deci»* 
ion  banging  over  it  to  exclude  settlers  from  it,  add  thus  it  pays  no  taxes  to  the  State 
or  county.  It  is  used  only  for  grazing  purposes  and  by  the  few  people  who  cat  the 
oak  wood  that  grows  upon  it. 

What  should  l>e  done  is  this :  There  were  some  placer  mines  among  these  lands  thoc 
reserved,  principally  upon  the  benches  and  bars  of  river  courses,  but  very  little  any- 
where else.  They  were  practically  worked  out  before  the  Chinamen  took  hold  of  them 
in  1H68,  but  still  the  reservation  is  on  this  land,  the  climat«  of  which  is  better  than  in 
the  valleys,  and  npon  which  oranges  and  semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  grown  and  which 
will  produce  the  best  berries  and  fruits  in  the  State.  It  is  also  a  productive  and  val- 
uable land  for  wheat.  It  is  almost  practically  unsettled,  growing  out  of  the  difficnlty 
of  obtaining  a  title  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  title  after  it  is  acquired.  The  whole 
effect  of  this  thing  is  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  State,  and  the  order,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  ought  to  be  revoked,  and  the  burden  of  proof  should  not  be  npon  the  farmer 
but  upon  the  miner  to  show  that  it  is  mineral,  if  he  finds  a  mine  there.  That  order  ii 
used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  lar^  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  gracing  over  the  land 
without  paymg  anybody  for  the  privilege ;  and  the  herders  and  stockmen  make  it  m 
expensive  to  the  agricultural  applicant  that  he  abandons  his  application.  After  he 
has  been  to  all  this  expense  of  maklngproof  he  gets  nothing,  for  the  mineral  is etill 
reserved  if  any  is  found  on  his  land.  When  a  man  gets  a  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  pnte 
on  his  vineyard,  his  apple  trees,  and  his  home,  and  digs  his  well,  give  it  to  him  clean ;  do 
not  take  it  from  him  afterwards ;  do  not  leave  him  open  to  wandering  prospectors,  who 
can  come  into  his  orchard  and  hunt  for  a  mine  that  has  no  existence  wnatever.  If 
there  is  any  mine  there  let  it  be  his. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  should  not  the  government,  when  it  surveys  a  township,  retora 
it  properly  classified,  and  thereafter  adhere  to  that  classification  f — A.  No,  I  woold 
not  do  that;  but  when  a  man  obtains  a  title  to  it  let  it  be  his  undisturbed.  Tbey 
cannot  well  do  that,  because  if  your  surveyor,  in  surveying  that  land,  saw  a  man  dig- 
ging for  gold  upon  it  he  would  classify  it  as  mineral  and  return  it  as  snob.  In  two 
years  afterwards  every  particle  of  gold  might  be  worked  out,  and  when  it  was  worked 
out  the  land  would  cease  to  be  mineral  and  that  character  should  no  longer  attach  to 
it.  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  oranges  raised  on  land  that  was  classified 
as  mineral  land,  but  from  which  the  mineral  had  been  exhausted.  These  reservations 
of  mineral  land  admit  of  the  most  miserable  system  of  living  by  men  who  live  on  it 
and  cannot  get  any  title  to  it,  and  they  just  grub  along.  They  are  not  like  mea  who 
own  the  land ;  they  don't  pay  any  taxes,  except  npon  their  possessions,  because  the 
government  owns  this  land.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington did  not  originally  understand  the  condition  of  the  mineral  lands  and  what  part 
of  the  mineral  belts  were  valuable,  and  in  a  fright  reserved  everything,  and  thus  tied 
up  all  the  land  in  favor  of  the  mineral  which  has  been  gone  for  years.  If  a  scieotitic 
classification  were  made  in  the  future,  I  think  the  government  onght  to  adhere  to  that 
classification ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  clean  title  to  the  land  should  ever  be  distorbed. 
If  a  man  purchased  it  for  agricultural  purposes  he  should  own  it,  and  everything  in  it 
should  be  his,  clean. 

Q.  What  and  where  are  the  lands  that  are  valuable  for  grazing  purposes  exclosiTely 
in  California  T — A.  I  would  call  all  the  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  be- 
low the  timber  line  on  the  hills,  and  the  mesa  lands  abpve  the  plains,  and  the  lands  of 
the  valleys  where  the  valleys  do  not  receive  to  exceed  an  average  of  8  inches  of  rain- 
fall, grazing  lands.  Then,  further,  I  would  call  grazing  lands  all  of  the  lands  in  the 
valleys  where  there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  rivers  that  can  be  taken  out  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation — below  the  timber  line  of  the  hills,  in  fact.  Now,  wherever  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State  the  waters  of  the  streanft  can  be  directed  on  to  the  m««s 
lands,  or  on  all  the  valley  lands,  so  far  as  that  water  extended  and  can  be  spread  over 
the  land  it  would  cease  to  be  grazing  land ;  but  the  very  line  above  which  the  water 
cannot  reach  would  be  the  line  of  grazing  land,  until  yon  get  op  to  the  timber  line. 
So  yon  see  that  I  consider  that  ji^razing  land  consists  of  toe  various  classes  of  land 
that  are  fit  for  grazing  and  nothing  else^not  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  bat  simply 
from  the  want  of  water.  The  soil  may  be  entirely  fit  for  agriculture.  Where  the 
snow-water  fails  to  produce  enough  grass  in  the  spring  and  the  winter  rains  are  not 
sufficient  for  irrigation,  these  would  be  grazing  lands,  until  you  got  up  higher  in  the 
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BdDDUinB  where  there  is  an  increase  of  rainfall  due  to  elevation — there  wonid  com- 
mence  the  timber  lands. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  make  pastoral  lands,  as  we  have  defined  them,  available 
to  actual  settlers  as  pastoral  homesteads  f — A.  They  should  be  surveyed  in  tracts, 
haring  regard  to  the  springs  and  small  streams  that  may  be  found  upon  them,  and 
sold  in  larse  bodies,  the  whole  thing  having  relation  to  the  water  for  the  use  of 
the  stock  tnat  may  be  found  upon  any  portion  of  them.  For  illustratioui  take  the 
State  of  Nevada,  which  contains  the  largest  bodies  of  this  land.  The  bunch-grass 
that  grows  on  the  hills  is  very  nutritious  and  bears  an  abundance  of  oil^y  seeds, 
which  fatten  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  but  those  hills  only  have  a  value  for  grazing  pur- 
poses when  there  is  enough  wator  to  supply  stock.  When  the  water  cannot  be  found 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  stock,  to  which' they  can  travel  back  and  forth 
morning  and  evening,  they  have  no  value,  for  the  reason  that  stock  cannot  be  grazed 
over  them  for  want  of  water.  They  are  then  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  be  sold  by 
the  government.  Pasturage  land  should  be  subdivided  in  large  tracts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  water,  so  that  each  tract  may,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  be  endowed  with 
a  Miitable  proportion  of  water,  and  then  sold  at  private  entry. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  scarci^  of  wator  at  times,  would  it  not  be  well  to  resurvey  a 
certain  amonnt  of  water  and  irrigable  land,  so  that  the  pasturage  men  could  have 
little  gardens  and  a  little  feed  tor  themselves  and  stock;  that  is,  the  pasturage 
farm  to  include  a  large  amonnt  of  pastunige  land  and  a  little  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion ?— A  That  is  the  Mormon  system,  and  it  seems  to  work  very  well  with  them.  My 
opinion  is  thia,  that  so  far  as  it  is  available  that  land  should  be  got  into  condition  for 
enltivation  by  some  common  ownership.  Take  Walker  River  here :  I  would  first  get 
the  land  in  a  posntion  so  that  it  could  oe  bought  if  practicable.  Large  tracts  could  be 
inigated  by  tne  wator  from  the  river  which  could  not  be  irrigated  if  you  prohibited  a 
man  from  obtaining  title  to  more  than  160  acres.  No  man  or  company  would  expend 
|15  or  |20  per  acre  on  such  small  tracts.  I  would  get  that  land  in  position,  so  that  it 
coold  be  acquired  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant  capitalists  in  putting  in  dams  and 
digging  irrigating  ditohes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reclaim  it  and  sell  it  in  small  tracts, 
properly  supplied  with  wator,  to  actual  settlers,  and  that  should  be  the  first  object, 
whenever  you  get  a  man  attached  to  the  soil  by  that  process,  then  you  settle  up  Ihe 
country  and  create  at  once  towns  and  settlements,  churches  and  schools,  and  advance 
the  interesta  of  the  whole  community.  Then,  as  regards  the  land  that  lies  back  of 
them,  fit  forpasturage  only,  I  would  provide  that  at  convenient  distances  from  the  river, 
aaj  three-fifths  of  a  mile^  or  whatever  might  be  thought  best,  the  wator  remaining 
in  that  river  or  in  those  ditohes  should  be  opened  by  law  to  the  back  pasturage  coun- 
try, and  it  sbould  be  |^ven  to  all  the  people  along  the  banks  of  that  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watering  their  stock,  and  by  that  method  the  irrigable  land  could  bo  utilized 
and  the  pasturage  land  utilized,  for  the  men  who  owned  the  stock  should  have  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  get  their  stock  to  that  water.  I  would  not  provide  that  pasturage 
men  should  own  the  steppe  back  of  the  river,  but  I  would  provide  that  the  farmer 
^honld  own  it  all.  At  the  same  time  I  would  give  the  right  to  the  pasturage  men  to 
use  the  water  for  their -stock. 

Q.  What  amount  of  pasturage  land  would  be  eaulvalent  to  160  acres  of  arable  land  T — 
A  I  cannot  state  at  all.  I  have  seen  in  the  Mohave  Desert  large  bodies  of  640  acres, 
cilar^  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  I  have  seen  it  the  next  season  without  a  single 
^pear  of  anything  that  looked  like  vegetation.  It  would  support  immense  flocks  of 
^h€ep  in  one  season  and  would  not  support  a  rabbit  the  next ;  thus  it  depends  upon  the 
ratare  of  the  grass.  Take  the  bunch-grass :  I  have  seen  lots  of  land  bearing  that 
%nm  that  looked  so  barren  that  a  crow  would  not  light  upon  it,  and  yet  it  would  support 
«tock  all  the  summer ;  it  depends  upon  the  native  production  of  the  soil.  I  think  there 
^'lonld  be — if  it  is  for  cattle  in  the  ordinary  grazing  country — it  should  be  sold  in 
rnjcts  of  tour  or  five  thousand  acres ;  not  less  tnan  that ;  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly. 
1  will  state  it  thia  way :  it  should  be  in  such  quantities  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
oieans  who  propoaes  to  follow  stock-grazing  shall  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
wonnt  of  land  to  graze  his  sheep,  and  the  land  should  correspond  in  area  with  the 
qoantity  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  an  ordinary  average  farmer  who  goes  into  that  busi- 
^Kn  would  natnnlly  have. 

^.  What  system  would  you  suggest  for  disposing  of  the  irritable  land  that  will  best 
M«are  its  occupation  by  actual  settlers;  what  are  the  difficulties  at  present  in  settling 
thii  land,  and  what  ^stem  would  relieve  settlers  of  those  difficulties  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
biow  why  the  desert-land  act,  if  it  were  made  more  liberal,  is  not  a  good  law.  There 
U  hardly  time  enough  allowed  for  persons  to  complete  their  work  and  toke  out  the 
▼ater.  Irrigation  works  in  California  on  the  land  that  does  not  naturally  receive  a 
efficient  amonnt  of  water  by  the  rainfall  is  an  expensive  work  of  engineering,  and  then 
of  actoal  labor.  Haggin  &.  Carr,  of  Kern  River,  have  expended  in  irrigation  and  dis- 
trihoimg  ditohes  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Probably  in  Kern  County, 
D«tf  Bakersfield  and  south  of  Kern  Island; they  have  expended  that  much  money  in 
^*o»  and  irrigating  ditohes,  and  other  large  sums  have  been  expended  by  other  par- 
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ties  in  onltivating  land,  not  to  exceed  half  a  million  acres.  These  moneys  have  him 
expended  and  they  have  aoqaired  title  under  the  desert- land  act  to  some  poitiona  of 
the  land,  hot  to  other  portions  of  it  the  title  is  still  inchoate  and  imperfect*  for  tbs 
reason  that,  while  the  main  ditches  are  there  and  some  of  the  main  distribating  ditchet, 
a  foil  compliance  with  the  law  has  not  been  made,  for  the  reason  that  three  years  have 
expired  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  not  been  fully  met.  All  that  money  has 
been  expended,  yet  the  detail  work  has  not  been  entirely  completed.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  time  enough  eiven. 

The  fact  is  this :  probably  t3;000,000  have  been  expended  and  the  work  is  only  par- 
tially completed ;  the  details  are  imperfect,  and  the  government  devils  then  commence 
suits  and  commence  investigations  at  the  instance  of  anybody  who  makes  an  affidaiFit 
that  8ncb  and  such  a  piece  of  land,  that  he  might  want,  is  not  desert  land  ;  and  it 
costs  them  a  largo  sum  to  employ  lawyers.  Then  it  is  tied  up  in  the  departments  and 
remains  unsettled  for  a  long  time.  These  people  have  their  money  invested  in  tboM 
improvements  and  will  not  ^et  any  returns  except  their  alfalfa  and  some  other  crops 
they  are  raising  upon  it.  They  are  unable  to  bring  in  any  settlers,  as  they  desire  to 
do,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  still  left  in  this  unsettled  condition.  It  requires  large 
capital,  and  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  that  capital  without  returns  for  a  number 
of  years  to  reclaim  this  land. 

The  men  who  go  into  these  operations  do  not  propose  to  farm  the  land,  but  they  pro- 
pose to  ^et  the  land  from  the  government  and  tK>  expend  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars 
or  more  in  irrigating  and  bringing  water  to  it,  and  then  they  expect  to  sell  it  for  ^lo 
or  $20  per  aero,  after  a  number  of  years,  to  people  who  will  cultivate  the  soil  aud  make 
homes  there.  Therefore,  the  law,  though  well  enough  in  part,  must  be  amended  6o  as 
to  make  it  available. 

Q.  What  objection  is  there,  if  any,  to  the  government  reserving  every  other  section 
of  this  desert  land  and  allowing  it  to  be  irrigated  in  alternate  sections  ?— A.  That  would 
not  work,  because  no  man  would  want  to  spend  five  dollars  per  acre  to  bring  water  to 
one  section  when  the  government  retains  the  neighboring  section  for  somebody  ebie, 
whose  laud  would  theu  be  irrigated  without  pay. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  great  body  of  land  to  beirri^tedcan  be  redeemed  only 
by  the  utilization  of  the  large  streams,  where  much  capital  is  required  f — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  land  can  be  irrigated  by  the  small  streams  and  by  atilizins 
the  larger  ones,  where  only  capital  can  do  it  f — ^A.  I  think  very  nearly  all  the  small 
streams  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  tbat  can  be  utilized  for  irrigation  ou  small 
tracts  have  been  acquired,  and  are  in  use  and  ocou]fation.  What  remains  are  the 
large  rivers,  that  can  only  be  utilized  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 
My  idea  is  that  this  land,  after  the  main  ditches  are  taken  out.  where  the  main  dis- 
tributing ditches  are  not  yet  constructed,  they,  the  latter,  can  be  constructed  for  |4 
or  $5  per  acre.  Tulare  Lake,  on  its  eastern  side,  has  a  hard  clay  bottom,  and  that  clay 
bottom  extends  up  toward  tne  foot-hills  in  the  form  of  hard-pan — how  far  up  toward 
the  foot-hills,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  Kiug's  River,  Coon  Creek,  Bookwood  Creek,  and  varioos 
other  streams  that  flow  down  from  the  mountains  have  brought  down  sediment  and 
leaves  and  other  trash,  and  made  a  deposit  upon  that  hard-pan  on  the  shore  of  Tnlxtt 
Lake  about  four  feet  thick.  This  saud  and  silt  have  made  up  the  richest  kind  of  soil, 
and  ditches  have  been  taken  out  of  King's  River  for  the  irrigation  of  that  soil. 

The  slope  from  the  hille^  to  the  lands  of  the  Muscle-shell  Slough  Company  is  about 
one  foot  to  the  mile.  An  irrigating  ditch  has  been  brought  across  the  northern  end  of 
the  section,  flowing  along  the  section  line,  and  that  water  settles  through  the  saud 
and  silt  and  runs  toward  the  lake  slowly  on  that  hard-pan,  and  gives  up  its  moisture 
to  ve^tation  which  grows  to  a  distance  of  a  half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  This  is  the 
most  inexpensive  irrigation  in  the  world.  That  condition  of  things  only  exists  whero 
the  rivers  have  brougbt  down  deposits  which  rest  upon  hard-pan  like  that ;  but  I  do 
not  know  That  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  anywhere  else.  So,  you  see,  it  is  hard 
to  state  what  irrigation  will  cost. 

The  great  body  of  irrigable  land  now  remaining  in  California  is  not  available  for 
poor  men.  Take  the  stretch  of  country  between  Kern  County  and  Tulare  Lake.  There 
are  probably  250,000  acres  of  plains  land,  with  occasional  i>utche8  of  alkali  ground, 
because  where  there  is  not  sufficient  rainfall  the  alkali  deposits  are  always  found. 
Take  that  country  of  2.50,000  acres,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  irrigate  it,  unless  the 
remaining  waters  of  Kern  River  should  be  taken  out  and  extended  along  north  of  that 
section  of  country  for  a  distance  of,  I  should  Bay,  40  or  45  miles,  and  then  brought  down 
and  spread  over  the  ground  by  ditches.  This  is  the  only  process  by  which  it  can  be 
irrigated  (unless  thoy  can  find  artesian  water),  and  probably  it  cannot  be  done  short 
of  an  expense  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  if,  indeed,  there  is  sufficient  water  in 
Kern  River  still  unappropriated.  It  is  nonsense  for  a  wan  to  take  IdO  acres  or  640  acrM 
or  less  of  desert  land.  The  only  remaining  land  available  for  poor  men,  then,  are  the 
pasturage  lands  which  are  still  left.  There  is  a  stretch  of  country  450  miles  long  fiom 
Redding  to  Tahecbepah.    If  yon  take  off*the  mineral  restriction  from  that  land  it 
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will  be  «Tailifcble»  for  it  is  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  conntry.    It  is  450  miles  long 
ifid  SO  miles  wide. 

Q.  Oatside  of  this  land  there  are  no  other  lands,  are  there,  except  the  grazing  lands  T 
Koir,  iroold  there  be  any  objection  to  extending  the  homestead  privilege  to  the  pas- 
ting lands  and  make  a  homestead  include  a  sufficient  amount  for  a  pasturage 
&nD  f— A.  There  would.  The  man  who  proposes  to  go  into  the  Rasing  business  has 
some  espitaly  or  else  he  would  not  have  money  to  purchase  his  sheep  and  cattle. 
That  man  should  be  made  to  buy  the  land  from  the  government,  and  sot  have  it  given 
to  him.    If  he  has  money  enough  to  enter  the  stock  business  he  has  money  enough  to 

Sorchsse  his  land.  I  would  have  a  surveyor  to  survey  it  and  grade  it ;  and  he  should 
e  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  and  he  should  be  required  to  be  more  particular  in 
Importing  the  character  of  each  ItiO  acres,  and  note  all  the  grasses  that  are  upon  it, 
ud  the  streams  that  are  upon  it,  and  all  other  objects  by  which  a  commissioner  could 
<^t  a  general  description  of  it,  which  would  enable  that  commissioner  or  some  one 
eke  properly  authorized  to  erade  that  land.  Then  it  should  be  sold  in  these  certain 
tracte,  at  a  price  which  would  b^  a  low  price  for  the  government,  for  the  use  of  these 
gradng  men,  instead  of  giving  them  homes  upon  it. 

The  surveyor  who  makes  the  survey  of  these  pasturage  lands  should  be  required  to 
give  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  vegetation  that  grows 
oQ  it,  and.  approximately,  the  water  there  is,  and  any  other  information  that  might 
AccQr  to  him  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  commissioner,  in  order  that  he  might  pass 
iip<^n  and  grade  the  value  of  this  land.  This  value  should  be  fixed  by  the  govern  men  t 
at  the  cost  of  this  survey  and  examination,  and  then  these  pasturage  lands  should  be 
«)ld  in  convenient  tracts  of,  say,  from  two  to  five  thousand  acres  to  persons  who 
desired  to  occupy  them  for  pasturage  homesteads,  at  the  cost  of  surveying  and 
^radine. 

Q.  Where  should  the  title  or  right  to  the  water  rest  f  Who  should  own  the  water? — 
A.  The  State  should  own  the  water,  and  the  State  should  regnilate  and  control  it.  It 
should  regulate  and  control  it  by  a  commission  that  should  nave  an  almost  absolute 
power  to  do  justice  to  the  parties  who  take  out  the  water  and  those  who  use  it  finally. 
A3  we  stand  now,  it  is  in  the  next  fifty  years  to  be  a  great  source  of  trouble,  strife, 
ud  bloodshed.  The  people  who  use  that  water  will  be  the  slaves  of  those  who  hold 
it.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  to-day.  With  a  parceling  survey  there  should  be  a 
physical  survey,  but  with  the  present  manner  of  surveying  it  cannot  be  done  with 
sa^cieot  aocnraoy  to  make  it  possible  for  irrigation.  For  irrigation  contour  lines 
»d  elevations  must  be  computed  with  the  greatest  and  minutest  exactness,  and  the 
ordinary  surveyor  is  not  competent  to  do  that. 

Q.  Soppose  toe  land  was  so  classified  that  the  man  who  obtained  title  to  a  certain 
tiaet  of  land  obtains  title  to  it  as  irrigable  land.  Now,  having  set  aside  a  certain 
uDoant  of  the  land  as  irrigable  land,  should  not  the  water  right  inhere  with  the  land 
ud  pass  with  itf  How  would  that  dof — ^A.  That  classification  cannot  be  made 
ftcenrate  enough.  Take  the  land  lying  between  Kern  River  and  Tulare  Lake,  above 
Boeua  Vista.  The  question  of  how  much  of  that  can  be  irrigated  from  Kern  River 
depends  upon  where  you  put  in  your  dam ;  it  depends  upon  a  great  many  other  con- 
aderations  also.  The  surveyor  may  report  that  all  of  a  given  tract  of  land  is  irriga- 
ble, and  probably  it  is  irrigable,  but  it  will  take  a  million  of  dollars  to  irrigate  the 
▼hole  of  it.  He  cannot  very  well  classify  the  land,  because  he  must  know  where  the 
▼ater  will  reach ;  below  that  point  it  is  irrigable  land ;  above  it  is  pasturage  land.  It 
is  the  line  of  the  ditch  that  makes  the  distinction,  and  it  is  necessarily  an  engineering 
prohlem  where  the  dam  should  be  put,  and  the  dam  being  put  there  you  have  next  to 
a«eertain  where  the  water  can  be  taken  to.  The  question  is,  can  the  water  be  taken 
oQt  here  or  taken  out  there,  and  that  question  must  be  left  to  the  State,  to  be  under 
^Ute  eootrol.  But  yet  the  government  must  classify  the  lands  as  nearly  as  possible ; 
tad  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  classified  and  sold,  and  it  is  afterwards 
foand  that  a  piece  of  land  that  is  put  in  one  class  turns  out  to  be  of  another,  that 
there  should  be  no  tampering  with  any  man's  patent,  as  in  the  mineral  cases ;  for  when 
be  f^ets  his  title  from  the  government  it  should  be  final  and  complete. 

The  settler  should  never  be  bothered  with  these  mineral  questions.  There  should 
pot  he  80  many  reservations  in  his  patent.  When  a  poor  farmer  comes  to  make  his 
improTements  he  often  finds  there  are  so  many  reservations  that  the  title  means 
almost  nothing.  There  should  be  no  such  condition  of  things.  Whenever  the  land  is 
«^ld,  it  should  be  sold  absolutely  and  clean. 

Q  Woold  yon  aid  irrigation  corporations  by  ^ving  them  each  alternate  section  f — A. 
Tou  cannot  do  that ;  this  alternate-section  business  prevents  anything  being  done. 

San  Francisco,  October  8. 
B.  B.  Eedbikg  testified  as  follows  : 

The  land  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  Nevada,  down  the  Trnckee 
Biver,  gmng  east ;  then  across  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  and  into  the  de- 
ptcaion  of  country  into  which  these  two  rivers  empty,  where  their  water  is  then 
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evaporated ;  then  up  the  line,  foUowiDg  the  general  course  of  the  Humboldt  Eiver  to 
its  source  at  the  Humboldt  Wells,  and  so  on  into  Utah,  around  the  head  of  Salt  Lake 
to  Ogden,  where  it  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific.  The  general  character  of  the  land 
in  the  sections  above  referred  to  is  desert,  and  like 'all  other  deserts  is  made  so  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  rainfall.  The  rainfall  is  less  on  that  line  at  Wadsworth  and  in  the 
sink  of  the  Humboldt  than  elsewhere,  not  averaging  to  exceed  three  and  one-fourth  to 
four  inches  annually.  It  gradually  increases,  following  up  the  Humboldt  Biver  alon^ 
the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Fort  Halleck,  to  the  Humboldt  Wells,  which  is  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  which  point  is  the  source  of  the  Humboldt 
River.  Here  the  average  rainfall  is  12  inches.  The  consequence  is  that  while  there 
are  good  pastoral  lands  on  this  line  and  good  natural  grasses,  and  occasionally  small 
patches  of  arable  land,  there  is  not  in  that  portion  of  Kevada  much  arable  land,  ex- 
cept by  irrigation.  There  are  some  natural  grasses  on  the  hills,  such  aa  the  buncb- 
grass,  which  appears  to  be  fitted  by  nature  to  live  in  an  arid  and  dry  region,  and  which 
produces  some  considerable  nutritious  food  for  stock.  Wherever  the  water  of  the 
Humboldt  has  been  taken  out  and  distributed  on  the  flat  ground  on  its  banks  the  land 
is  found  to  be  very  productive.  It  is  only  in  a  small  degree  utilized  for  the  purpone  of 
cultivation,  because  the  putting  in  of  dams  and  irrigating  ditches  involves  a  lu^e 
expenditure  of  capital. 

The  land  on  each  side  of  the  Humboldt  Biver,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
is  partially  owned  by  the  railroad  for  20  miles  on  each  side.  The  sections  belong  alter- 
nately to  the  railroad  company  and  to  the  government,  the  odd-numbered  sections 
being  those  owned  by  the  railroad  and  the  even-numbered  sections  by  the  govemment, 
held  for  the  use  of  settlers.  These  government  lands  are  now  only  subject  to  pre-emp- 
tion in  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Capitalists  are  ready  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  money  in  taking  out  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt  Biver  and  carrying  it  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  hills  and  then  distributing  it  down  over  the  fiat  lands,  provided 
they  could  receive  the  benefit  of  their  investment,  which,  as  the  law.  now  stands,  is 
not  permitted  to  them.  The  railroad  would  willingly  sell  the  odd-numbered  sections 
at  the  government  price  of  $^.50  per  acre,  but  capitalists  are  not  willing  to  make  this 
investment  simply  tor  the  land  that  they  could  purchase  from  the  railroa^l  company, 
for  the  reason  tnat  the  benefit  of  their  investment  in  the  construction  of  irrigatioa 
ditches  and  dams,  distributing  ditches,  &c.,  would  only  reside  one-half  in  them.  One 
half  of  it  would  go  to  any  settler  who  saw  fit  to  pre-empt  160  acres  of  this  land  from 
the  government  after  it  had  been  irrigated.  The  result  is  that  capital  cannot  be  found 
to  make  these  investments.  A  further  consequence  is  that  this  section  of  the  country 
is  unsettled  and  comparatively  non-productive,  and  promises  to  continue  in  the  bame 
condition  while  the  law  remains  as  it  is  now.  The  bottom  land  of  the  Humboldt  River 
susceptible  of  cultivation  varies  in  width  at  different  points.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  wide  it  would  average,  but  I  should  say  not  to  exceed  10  or  15  miles  through 
its  entire  length.  Back  of  these  lands  are  the  pasturage  lauds  on  the  hills,  looking 
bare  and  unproductive,  but  in  fact,  year  by  year,  containing  variable  quantities  of 
bunch-grass  and  other  native  grasses  which  are  fattening  for  cattle.  These  lauds  can 
never  be  used  while  the  earth  is  at  its  present  climatic  condition  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  pasturage  of  herds.  They  now  support  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  are  really 
divided  up  among  the  owners  of  herds  of  cattle,  who,  by  common  consent,  occupy  dis- 
tinct sections  without  any  ownership.  It  is  merely  conceded  that  from  such  a  hill  to 
such  a  hill  a  certain  area  of  grass  land  shall  be  under  the  control  of  one  person,  so 
tbat  the  most  of  these  pasturage  lands  are  utilized  without  title  from  the  ^vernment. 
The  people  who  graze  over  them  have  no  desire  that  there  should  be  any  title. 

Now,  to  make  tnese  lands  available  and  settle  up  this  section  of  country  with  thrifty 
and  industrious  farmers  and  a  grazing  pojpulation,  who  would  utilize  the  bottom  lands 
for  agriculture  and  utilize  the  lands  bacK  on  the  hills  for  grazing  purposes,  requires 
an  entire  change  in  the  present  system  of  laws  contiolling  and  governing  these  lands; 
but  just  how  this  should  be  done  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  All 
of  these  lands  might  be  utilized  by  several  methods,  and  be  a  source  of  revenne  to  the 
government  and  add  prosperity  to  the  country.  If  the  government  were  to  take  back 
the  odd-numbered  sections  throughout  this  whole  strip  of  country,  cause  them  to  lie 
surveyed  again  with  reference  directly  to  their  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  then  allow 
them  to  be  sold  in  large  tracts  and  bodies,  so  that  persons  having  capital  ooold  enter 
them  at  private  entry,  irrigation  works  would  be  constructed,  dams  put  in  the  rivers, 
distributing-ditches  made,  and  these  parties,  having  the  lands  so  irrigated,  would  then 
sell  them,  with  rights  to  the  water,  in  small  tracts  to  actual  settlers,  wno  would  soon  hll 
them  up  and  cultivate  them.  If  this  were  not  considered  advisable,  then  the  govern- 
ment should  take  from  the  railroad  all  the  odd-numbered  sections  on  one  side  of  the 
railroad— the  land  of  the  railroad  lies  along  the  bank  of  the  river — and  give  the  rail- 
road in  exchange  the  even  sections  on  the  other  side.  This  would  enable  the  railroad 
company  to  have  all  the  lands  on  one  side  of  the  river  surveyed,  with  a  view  to  their 
sale  to  capitalists,  who  would  put  in  dams  and  irrigating  ditohee,  tfnd,  after  irrigating 
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tbem,  woQld  resell  them  to  the  settlers  at  a  profit,  while  the  settlers  woald  caltivate 
the  9oil  and  make  it  available. 

If  this  ahonld  not  be  approved,  then  the  one  other  plan  that  I  see  is  for  the  govern- 
neiiC  to  take  back  the  odd  sections  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  iu  alternate 
bloeka  and  give  the  even  sections  to  the  railroad  for  the  same  distance,  in  alternate 
blocks,  so  that  the  blocks  of  land  conld  bo  got  together,  which  would  be  susceptible 
to  a  body  to  irrigation.  Then  the  government  could  arrange  its  portion  in  any  way 
it  Mw  fit,  and  wonld  probably  adopt  the  same  system  that  the  railroad  would  adopt, 
which  woald  be  to  see  if  the  several  bodies  conld  be  irrigated,  and  then  sell  them  to 
(•pitaiists  to  take  oat  the  water  to  irrigate  them  with. 

These  are  the  various  plans  that  have  occnred  to  me.  The  object  of  any  system  to 
make  these  lands  available  most  be  to  get  together  every  portion  that  is  susceptible 
of  one  system  of  irrigation,  by  a  ditch  which  could  be  taken  out,  say  on  the  ri{^ht 
hsDd,aud  carried  to  the  foot-hills  as  far  as  thatoitch  could  be  extended.  Everything 
below  the  line  of  that  ditch  wonld  create  one  irrigating  district,  and  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  potting  in  that  ditch,  so  far  as  the  flowing  of  water  into  it  is  concerned, 
vooM  irrigate  all  the  land  between  the  ditch  and  the  nver  and  would  constitute  what 
would  be  one  block  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  at  that  point.  Any  systom  that 
will  make  these  lands  available  to  the  railroad  mast  be  arranged  iu  that  manner. 
Kfttore  has  so  formed  that  coantry  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  plan  that  will 
do  it.  I  want  to  say  that  while  these  lands  remain  in  the  condition  they  are,  with 
thifi  divided  ownership,  nothing  can  be  done,  except  in  a  desnltory  manner,  for  settlors 
in  that  coantry  to  make  it  available  for  agriculture.  Men  will  not  invest  capital  in 
one-half  of  the  lands.  They  wiU^  not  invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
capital  to  bring  in  water  which  every  man  can  use  by  going  to  the  land  office  and  ob- 
tsiBing  title  to  the  even-nnmbered  sections.  It  must  be  so  arranged  that  capital  can 
be  indaeed  to  bring  the  water  to  the  land.  Any  system  that  will  accomplish  that  will 
accomplish  the  settlement  of  that  coantry ;  bat  in  the  condition  it  is  it  must  remain 
a  desert  that  cannot  indnoe  settlement  there,  because  it  costs  too  much  to  got  out  the 
water. 

It  is  no  aae  to  go  into  the  history  of  oar  form  of  government ;  bat  one  of  the  ends  for 
which  this  government  was  created  was  to  ^et  rid  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  That 
fear  of  large  holdings,  growing  out  of  the  existing  faults  in  the  old  country,  has  been  one 
of  the  dreads  that  has  worked  into  the  public  mind  everywhere.  I  think  there  is  no  snch 
<iaager  in  this  coantry,  for  the  reason  that  these  wealthy  men  must  die  after  thirty 
years,  and  cannot  leave  their  property  entailed.  It  is  divided  up,  and  when  the  first 
beira  die  the  same  oondition  of  affairs  takes  place.  I  have  known  a  man  who  died  here 
—one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State,  who  died  four  or  five  years  ago — and  now  his 
estate  is  all  scattered;  and  within  about  thirty  years  from  this  time  those  holding  this 
estate  will  die,  and  it  will  be  redivided  again.  In  that  way  the  men  that  got  hold  of  large 
graDts  in  early  days  were  all  men  of  middle  age,  and  generally  men  who  came  here  iu  1B49 
with  some  capital  and  some  experience.  They  saw  the  State  was  tilling  up  with  pop- 
ulation, and  instead  of  going  to  mining  they  got  hold  of  the  Spanish  ranches.  Most  of 
these  owners  are  now  men  long  past  middle-age  of  life,  and  they  are  dying,  and  their  es- 
tates are  being  divided.  Another  ^neration  will  see  all  these  estates  divided  up ;  and 
10  two  generations  they  will  all  be  in  small  tracts  and  farmed.  That  prevailiug  fear  in 
the  coantry  where  there  is  no  primogeniture  and  entail  is  a  fear  that,  to  my  mind,  in 
aoot her  generation  will  have  so  worked  itself  out  that  it  will  have  disappeared. 

Now  then^  to  come  back  to  this  other  question :  suppose  there  are  30,000  acres  in  a  body 
that  can  be  irrigated  through  these  ditches,  and  that  it  will  cost  |100,000  to  bring  out  the 
water,  or  1200,000  to  bring  out  that  water  to  irrigate  that  land,  and  that  capitalists  who 
mrmi  in  that  operation  did  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  farming  tbat  land.  They  uaunot 
(arm  it.  Fanning  has  never  succeeded  in  large  tracts.  I  don^t  know  of  ten  men  iu  the 
Sute  who  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  have  not  made  an  absolute  failure  of  farming  over 
a  fpw  thousand  acres.  They  do  not  invest  in  these  ditches  and  these  irrigation  works 
vid  ID  these  lands  with  the  object  of  getting  an  estate  to  leave  to  their  children.  Capi  - 
tal  is  too  active  here.  Their  object  is  to  invest  their  money ,  having  an  absolute  securiT  y 
10  th«  land,  knowing  that  it  is  not  the  laud  but  the  wat«)r  that  gives  the  land  a  value. 
Then  their  object  after  the  work  is  done  is  to  sell  that  land  iu  small  tracts,  at  a  protit, 
to  people  who  will  cultivate  it.  I  do  not  know  of  one  claim  of  irrigation  on  irrigable 
lands  in  this  State,  made  under  the  ^'desert-iaud  act/'  where  the  object  of  the  parties 
^Vesting  their  money  was  for  the  purpose  of  farming  that  land.  Immed  iately  after  the 
'^^•«T  was  put  on  the  land  they  commenced  searching  for  people  who  would  uettle  on  it 
Aod  boy  it  of  tbem  at  a  protit,  to  remunerate  them  for  their  outlay  of  ca{)ital. 

1  want  to  add  again,  that  if  these  lands  are  taken  back  by  the  government  and  these 
irrigation  districts  formed,  the  government  should  provide  in  a  law  that  there  should 
^eeitain  diatinet  lines  and  roa<is  by  which  people  having  their  stock  iu  the  hills  be- 
yond irrigable  land  should  have  opportunity  for  their  stock  to  get  to  the  water  of  tbat 
nrer.  and  that  shnnid  be  common  and  free.  That  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them, 
<^therwiac  pasturage  lands  cannot  be  sold.    If  a  man  owned  an  irrigable  tract  and  had  a 
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right  to  Bhat  oat  these  ditches  from  the  paetarage  IaqcU  on  the  hills,  t how  huids  eo«]d 
never  be  soldi  beoaase  there  is  no  water,  and  the  stock  most  have  an  opportanity  to  go 
to  the  water. 

Question.  Has  the  tendency  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  increase  the  aise  of  tiie 
herds  and  diminish  the  number  of  owners,  or  has  the  tendency  been  the  other  way  T — 
Answer.  The  condition  of  things  is  this :  Before  the  Americans  came  to  this  ooontiy  it 
was  settled  by  Mexicans.  They  were  a  nomadic,  pastoral  people,  and  their  only  object 
was  to  feed  large  herds  of  cattle.  Their  government  made  them  ooooessKMis  of  iMids 
for  that  purpose  in  large  tracts.  The  most  nutritious  grasses  grow,  of  oooraa,  on  the  low 
bottom  lands,  and  keep  green  the  longest  in  summer;  and  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants  naturally  covered  these  portions  of  the  land,  and  theirs  was  the  best  land  in  the 
State,  ^fter  the  Americans  obtained  possession  of  the  country  they  naturally  songiit 
these  lauds  and  purchased  them.  As  a  rule  they  have  tnrned  out  to  be  the  best  f  arm* 
ing  lands.  The  Spanish  grants  took  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  State.  When  it  was 
ascertained  that  California  was  a  wheat-growing  country  these  lands  immediately  ac- 
quired too  much  value  for  gracing  purposes ;  they  were  worth  more  for  wheat  than  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  orchards.  As  a  consequence  these  large  herds  of  cattle  have 
jsappeared,  and  the  parties  who  were  in  that  kind  of  business  moved  away  and  went 
to  less  productive  lands,  and  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  pastoral  people.  The  only  paetonl 
portion  of  the  State  now  is  in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  some  little  on  the  plains  of 
the  south  in  the  Tulare  Valley ;  but  it  is  gradually  working  from  the  Sti^  over  into 
Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Southern  Oregon.  We  have  ceased  to  be  a  pasttotal 
people.  Sheep  are  still  owned  in  large  numbers — ^vast  bands — bnt  we  have  eeased  to 
be  a  beef -raising  people.  We  still,  however,  produce  immense  quantities  of  wool,  and 
sheep  are  owned  in  vast  bands  all  through  the  State.  They  are  fed  in  the  winter  oo 
the  dry  plains ;  in  the  early  spring,  with  the  annual  grasses,  they  are  driven  into  the 
mountains  wherever  there  are  any  green  spots  from  the  Ore^n  line  to  the  Onlf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Everything  that  contains  any  moisture  they  eat.  The  snow  of  the  mountaiw 
remains  until  it  gradually  melts  in  the  spring,  causing  it  to  fall  upon  the  thick  oodcr« 
brush  composed  of  various  kinds  of  ComanthuSf  which  was  the  natural  feed  of  the  deer, 
and  this  band  of  sheep  eat  all  of  that  and  leave  the  ground  bare.  The  conaeqoenoe  is 
that  snows  do  not  remain  so  late  in  summer,  and  for  that  reason  our  rivers  are  becom- 
ing more  torrential  in  consequence  of  the  vast  herds  of  sheep  that  are  grazing  in  oor 
mountains.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  in  herds  has  ceased,  and  that  bosiness  is 
being  conducted  in  those  pasturage  lands  in  Nevada.  The  sheep  are  also  extending. 
The  Btate  has  probably  to-day  almost  as  many  sheep  as  can  be  grazed. 

Now,  there  is  another  enterprise  springing  up.  Wherever  on  the  bottom  lands  al- 
falfa can  be  sown  and  the  land  can  be  irrigated,  it  is  so  vastly  prodnotive  that  tbar 
crops  on  an  average  can  be  cut  every  year,  so  that  in  a  small  way  the  farmers  are  com- 
mencing to  raise  cattle  at  home^as  many  as  their  land  will  support — and  instead  of 
owning  a  vast  range  with  wild  cattle,  each  farmer  now  has  a  herd  of  ten  to  fifteen. 
This  adds  largely  to  the  supply  of  beef  in  this  State.  In  other  words,  we  are  grwl- 
ually  changing  from  a  pastoral  people  and  becoming  a  cereal-growing  people.  In  an- 
other twenty  years  we  will  be  more  strictly  an  agricultural  people,  be<»ui8e  there  will 
be  markets  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  for  agricultural  products. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  dSbria  question.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  fanning 
land  is  being  destroyed  in  Sacramento  Valley  and  along  the  river  bottom  by  the  rivers  that 
How  down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where  there  is  hydraulic  mining.  Some 
of  the  ancient  river  beds  created  in  a  former  geological  era  contain  large  qnantitiee  of 
ffravel  from  which  the  gold  can  9nly  be  extraotea  by  turning  upon  these  beds  lare«> 
bodies  of  water  under  a  heavy  pressure  due  to  the  elevation  of  artificial  streams  broosfat 
in  for  the  purpose.  These,  in  the  course  of  a  season,  remove  an  almost  inoalcnUM>)e 
amount  of  earth,  which  is  washed  into  the  streams  and  carried  down  by  the  floods  and 
deposited  over  these  bottom  lands,  destroying  for  the  present  their  agricultural  proper- 
ties. This  is  not  the  only  source  of  injury,  for  the  reason  that  as  cultivation  has  ex- 
tended into  the  foot-hills,  mostly  where  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  winter  time,  and 
wherever  the  earth  is  broken  up  by  the  plow  the  rains  make  small  brooklets,  which  ran 
into  the  valley,  and  from  that  into  littJe  rills,  and  from  that  again  into  the  rivers,  car- 
rying an  immense  amount  of  earth,  which  also  adds  to  the  quantity  brought  down 
by  the  hydraulic  mines.  This  becomes  a  very  serious  question  in  certain  portions  of 
the  State.  In  relation  to  the  legal  rights  of  hydraulic  miners,  and  alao  as  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  farmere  whose  lan&  are  being  destroyed,  these  questions  are  now  before 
the  courts  for  determination. 

An  examination  of  the  maps  of  the  State,  in  connection  especially  with  those  rivers 
on  which  there  are  hydraulic  mines,  will  show,  I  think,  that  in  every  instance  tiieie  is 
provided  a  i>lace  for  the  deposit  of  this  seditnent  and  earth,  so  that  for  a  ^reat  maoy 
years,  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty,  by  which  time  hydraulic  mining  will  probably 
cense,  all  the  earth  and  sediment  brought  down  bv  these  rivers  during  the  hydraulic 
mining  can  be  deposited,  and  made  to  create  valnable  lands  without  injury  to  aoj 
farms  at  present  in  existence,  and  without  ipjury  to  beds  of  the  rivers.    I  will  illos- 
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• 
(zste :  Bi^t  nortli  of  the  city  of  Saotsmento,  north  of  Amerioan  Biyer,  which  flows 
byfiMrameoto,  and  east  of  the  Sacramento  River,  there  is  a  tract  of  swamp  or  over- 
flowed hmd  of  aboat  100,000  acres  known  as  the  Swamp  Land  District  No.  1,  in  the 
swamp  land  segregation  of  the  surveys  of  the  State.  A  large  amount  of  money  has 
beeaexpeBded  in  attempts  to  reolaim  this  tract  of  land,  but  without  success.  For- 
merly, before  hydsuilic  mining  commenced,  the  lowest  portion  of  this  basin  was  at 
about  the  same  level  as  the  bed  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Since  hydraulic  mining 
has  been  in  vogue  the  bed  of  the  Sacramento  River  has  been  raised  until  it  is  now 
some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  land  in  this  basin.  Formerly  the  Sacramento 
Biver,  in  the  flood  period,  flowed  through  sloughs  into  this  basin  which  became  a  vast 
raasrvoir,  and  in  which  it  may  be  said  the  Sacramento  stored  some  of  its  water.  When 
the  river  fell  this  basin  poured  out  these  waters  through  these  same  sloughs  into  the 
Sacnunento  and  helped  to  keep  the  Sacramento  in  the  summer  time  at  its  average  ele- 
vation. Late  in  the  season  all  these  reservoirs  would  pour  out  through  these  sloughs, 
and  these  tracts  of  land  would  become  dry,  or  nearly  so.  Since  the  elevation  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  it  has  converted  100,000  acres  into  tnle  land  below  the  present  bed  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  because  the  waters  from  the  basin  can't  run  back  into  the  river, 
the  coDsequeuce  of  which  is  that  it  remains  there,  only  a  portion  of  it  evaporating. 
This  tract  of  land  has  in  consequence  never  had  any  value,  and  is  utterly  useless, 
except  a  small  portion  of  it  used  late  in  the  season  for  grazing  purposes. 

This  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  irreclaimable  tule  laud,  valuable  only  for  grazing  a 
short  period  in  the  autumn,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  Bear  River,  on  the  banks  of 
trhich  the  greatest  destruction  by  hydraulic  mining  has  been  committed.  It  is  almost 
a  level  plain  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  banks  of  Bear  River  to  the  nearest  part 
of  this  tract  of  tule  land.  If  a  canal  were  dug  from  a  point  on  the  Bear  River  across 
this  plain  to  the  head  of  this  body  of  tule  land,  and  a  dam  put  in  at  Bear  River,  a^ 
the  water  of  that  river  with  this  sediment  could  be  turned  through  this  canal  into 
this  basin,  and  it  would  become  for  a  time  a  stationary  body  of  water,  from  which  the 
sediment  would  settle  upon  the  bottom,  and  then  gradually  overflow  as  the  volume  of 
water  coming  in  increased,  and  pass  out  through  the  sloughs  I  have  spoken  of  into 
the  Saeramento  River.  Judging  only  from  the  deposit  that  has  been  made  in  the  rivers 
by  hydranlic  mining  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  would  make  a  rough  estimate  and 
My  that  this  body  of  tule  land  would  contain  all  the  debris  that  by  any  possibility 
eoeld  be  sent  down  the  Bear  River  during  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  by 
which  time  hydraulic  mining  will  have  ceased. 

The  next  largest  injury  done  by  hydraulic  mining  has  been  on  the  Tuba  and  on  the 
Feather  Rivers.  On  the  banks  of  these  two  rivers  is  also  provided  a  depositiog  ground 
for  the  sediment  brougbt  down  by  their  water.  East  of  the  Sacramento  and  north  of 
the  Feather  River  is  another  body  of  swamp  and  overflowed  land  which  at  a  rough 
estimate  I  should  say  contained  between  200,000  and  300,000  acres.  I  have  forgotten 
its  Dumber,  but  it  is  generally  known  as  Park's  Reclamation  District.  A  vast  sum  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  reclaim  this  district  of  land,  but  without  Buccess. 
By  a  short  canal  a  very  few  miles  in  length,  perhaps  not  to  exceed  five  miles,  the 
waters  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba  liivers,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  deposits 
come  down,  could  l>e  turned  into  this  basin,  where  their  sediment  would  be  allowed  to 
deposit,  and  then  flow  out  through  sloughs  into  the  Sacramento. 

On  every  other  river,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  the  map  of  California— and  I  have 
examined  it  carefully  for  the  purpose — near  every  river  on  which  there  are  hydraulic 
nunes,  there  is,  down  below  the  foot*hills  on  the  plain  near  the  banks  of  that  river,  a 
tract  of  swamp  and  overflowed  land  into  which  this  sediment  could  be  turned.  These 
laadB  ate  now  entirely  useless  except  for  grazing  purposes.  The  effect  of  depositing 
these  sediments  there,  in  the  creation  of  new  and  valuable  laud,  would  only  demon- 
strate itself  after  a  series  of  years  when  that  sediment  had  been  allowed  to  settle  there 
and  deposit  so  long  that  it  had  filled  up  the  swamp  at  the  height  to  which  water  comes 
down  in  flood-time.  Then,  by  keeping  the  water  away  from  it  for  a  period  of  years, 
it  would  reclaim  itself  and  become,  in  my  opinion,  as  valuable  as  the  lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  which  are  now  the  most  valuable 
lands  in  the  State  and  the  most  productive,  and  wnich,  in  my  opinion,  were  made  by 
the  nme  processes  of  nature  ages  ago ;  that  is,  by  the  depositing  of  the  silt  that 
came  down  and  was  compiled  to  drop  by  the  water  meeting  with  the  brackish  tide- 
water wh«E«  it  comes  in  irom  the  ocean. 

These  lands,  now  worthless  except  as  I  have  stated  for  grazing  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  would  then  become  as  rich,  moist,  bottom  lands  as  there  are  in  the  State. 
Nothing  but  an  examination  by  engineers  of  the  amount  of  earth  settlings  at  the  river 
by  bydxaaUc  mining,  and  an  exact  comparison  of  the  areas  of  these  basins  and  calcu- 
lations  of  the  amount  of  sediment  whicn  is  sent  down  each  year,  would  determine  how 
oiaoy  years  it  would  take  before  these  basins  could  be  filled  up  to  make  valuable  land ; 
hot  Uus  is  certain,  that  there  are  none  of  these  rivers  on  which  there  is  hydraulic 
■DDtng  that,  near  tneir  outlet  from  the  hills,  have  not  basins  into  which  their  depos- 
its ean  be  carried  to  settle  and  be  made  fertile  land.    This  problem  can  bo  demon- 
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Btrated  in  this  manner:  The  Cherokee  Spring  Valley  Water  and  Mining CompAny  with 
other  mining  companies  in  Butte  County  mmed  for  some  years  before  the  lands  on 
Table  Mountain  Creek  and  Butte  Creek  were  occnpied  by  farmersi  nntil  the  eonatmc- 
tion  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad.  The  distance  was  so  great  from  the  set- 
tled region  of  the  country  that,  although  these  lands  were  very  good,  wheat  ooald  not 
be  produced  with  profit  on  account  of  the  long  distance  from  a  market. 

This  tract  of  country  lies  between  the  Marysville  Bnttes  and  Chico.  It  is  now 
crossed  by  the  California  and  Ore^^on  Railroad.  Directly  the  railroad  wasconstmcted 
farmers  bought  lands  from  the  railroad  company  lying  along  the  borders  of  this  Bntte 
Creek  and  Table  Mountain  Creek.  Others  pre-empted  the  even-numbered  aeetions 
from  the  government.  At  the  point  I  speak  of  where  the  railroad  creases  Butte  Creek 
it  is  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  where  that  creek  emei^^  from  the  foot- 
hills on  to  the  plain.  These  mining  companies  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their 
water  and  dSbAs  through  Butte  Creek  and  after  it  reached  level  lands  or  plains  the  sedi- 
ment was  deposited,  and  in  time  Butte  Creek  filled  up  and  this  water  with  the  sedi- 
ment flowed  right  and  left  anywhere  on  the  plains.  The  fanners  who  bought  land 
from  the  railroad  and  those  who  pre-empted  from  the  government  made  complaint  that 
they  were  unsafe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  there,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  li- 
able at  any  time  without  warning  to  have  this  creek  with  its  sand  make  a  turn  in  a 
new  direction  and  overflow  their  crops.  Suits  were  threatened  to  be  commenced ;  the 
railroad  company  ceased  selling  any  more  land  in  this  vicinity,  because  people  were 
afraid  to  purchase  it.  The  government  also  ceased  to  permit  any  more  land  to  be  pre- 
empted for  the  same  reason.  The  owners  of  this  mining  company  determined  if  possi ble 
to  obtain  possession  of  this  land,  and  first  ascertained  what  the  odd-numbered  unsold 
landson  that  creek  could  be  purchased  for  from  the  railroad  company.  In  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  railroad  company  to  sell  it  the  price  had  been  reduced,  and  having 
obtained  the  price,  the  owners  of  the  mining  property  visited  the  several  farmers  who 
were  supposed  to  be  in  process  of  injury  and  engaged  with  them  for  their  land,  and 
having  purchased  the  land  from  the  farmers,  they  came  and  purchased  the  railroad 
odd  sections,  and  this  having  been  done,  they  then  built  levees  on  each  side  of  Butte 
Creek,  probably  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  ahaJf  from  each  side  of  the  creek — I  can't 
state  the  distance  exactly.  Then  they  pnt  dams  across  the  lower  end,  and  having  done 
this  they  allowed  the  debris  to  flow  into  it  until  it  filled  up  and  settled  upon  those  iaod£» 
and  allowed  the  clean  water  to  flow  off.  After  two  or  three  years  they  made  what  bad 
been  adobe  or  stiff  clay  soil  into  a  sandy  loam  by  this  deposit.  They  then  put  levees 
further  down  on  the  banks  of  Butte  Creek  and  did  the  same  thing  in  the  sections  be- 
low, and  through  these  lands  that  had  been  thus  made  they  made  a  canal  ttiroogh  the 
center  and  constructed  levees  so  as  to  prevent  any  more  overflow  of  the  land  which 
had  been  thus  created,  and  ^ing  on  below  they  did  the  same  thing  and  tomed  the 
debris  into  another  poor  section.  And  this  land  thus  created  takes  care  of  the  dfbrii^ 
which  in  turn  forms  valuable  land  which  they  sell  for  a  very  large  profit  and  avoided 
lawsuits  with  the  farmers  by  taking  care  of  all  the  d^frn«so  that  they  will  be  no  more 
troubled  there  by  the  debris  while  hydraulic  mining  lasts.  Now  I  think  the  same  op- 
erations can  be  performed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  ''swamp-land  district,  No.  1,"  and  m 
this  **  Park's  district,"  the  number  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  at  the  junotioo  of  the 
Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers,  so  that  all-  the  d4bria  from  the  mines  as  long  as  hy- 
draulic mining  exists  can  all  be  deposited  there  and  tend  to  the  creation  of  new  and 
valuable  farming  lands.  The  only  question  is  who  is  to  pay  for  this.  A  number  of 
owners  of  swamp  land  in  swamp-land  district  No.  1,  that  is  this  body  of  swamp  land 
north  of  Sacramento,  have  stated  publicly  that  they  will  be  thankful  if  the  debri* 
from  Bear  River  can  be  turned  into  tnat  district  as  a  money  speculation ;  that  for  them 
it  would  be  safe  to  hold  that  land  for  the  filling  up  of  the  oountiy  by  this  diibrU  above 
the  fioods  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
owners  of  this  Park's  district  would  also  be  glad  to  have  it  done.  It  is  done  senerallT 
in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  has  been  done  in  England,  where  it  is  called  "  warp- 
ing.'' 

MEMORANDUH  FOR  LAND  COMMISSION,  BY  MR.  B.  B.  REDDING. 

So  far  as  the  elevated  region — the  ridge  or  **  bulffe"  of  the  continent  lying  between 
the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mount- 
ains — is  concerned,  it  is,  by  its  physical  characteristics,  so  widely  different  from  tb< 
territory  to  the  east  of  it,  as  to  require  a  distinctive,  separate  treatment.  With  an 
altitude  averaging  between  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  it  is  subject  to  early 
and  late  frosts,  with  generally  a  scarcity  of  precipitation  of  moisture,  and,  for  tL<^ 
most  part,  not  susceptible  of  irrigation,  and  is  nnsuited  to  field  culture  and  snbdi virion 
into  arable  farms.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  wholly  valueless.  Portions  of  it  abound  in 
precious  metals,  other  portions  in  coal  deposits,  on  a  small  portion  of  it  timber  may 
DC  had,  and  a  very  considerable  area  may  be  devoted  to  grazing  pnrpoeea.  In  past 
times  this  region  has  sustained  vast  herds  of  the  native  bison  and  antelope ;  and  expe- 
rience sliows  it  is  capable  of  supporting  equally  vast  herds  of  onr  improved  varieties 
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fif  cattle  and  sheep— safficiiexit  indeed  to  supply  the  popnlfttlon  of  the  United  States 
witfa  flesh  meats  ii  properly  managed.  Thon^h  worth  hat  little  per  aote,  these  lands 
an  atill  worth  something  for  these  parposes  m  connection  with  the  available  water 
sapply,  and  as  there  are  millions  of  acres  the  aggregate  yalne  is  by  no  means  insig- 

As  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  a  tract  of  forty,  eighty,  or  one  hnndred  and  sixty 
itns  of  this  land,  taken  at  random,  is  of  no  use  on  these  apparently  sterile  plains  for 
either  grazing  or  irrigation.  The  lands  are  dependent  on  tneir  proximity  to  a  supply 
of  water ;  therefore  &e  small  tracts  bordering  upon  the  unfailing  streams  and  springs 
hare  a  value  which,  if  detached  from  the  surrounding  tract,  deprives  a  much  larffer 
irea  of  all  value.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  land  is  parceled  out  into  townships 
ud  aquare-mile  sections  and  the  subdivisions  thereof.  The  practice  has  been  to  ad- 
just these  rectangular  surveys  to  the  conformation  of  the  country  by  surveying  in  this 
zigzag  fashion  the  sections  occup;^inf^  the  watered  valleys  for  sale  or  occupation,  and 
lesTiog  the  more  unprofitable  hUlsides  as  not  being  wanted.  Meantime  the  herds 
raam  over  the  whole  area  of  public  lands.  In  this  way  the  coveted  pieces  or  squares 
eoDtaining  water  have  been  and  are  being  sold  away  from  the  United  States  into  pri- 
vate han£,  leaving  the  unsold  portions  valueless  to  any  other  than  the  purohaeers  of 
the  W8t«.  Homesteads  sold  or  granted  in  this  manner  are  likely  to  be  a  serious  less 
to  the  oountzv. 

Obviously  ft  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  connected  rectan- 
plar  surveys  by  meridianal  base  lines.  The  design  of  its  authors  undoubtedly  was 
Us  symmeti^  and  simplicity  when  applied  to  the  Kvel  alluvial  lands  east  of  the  Mls- 
Eonn.  The  symmetry  cannot  be  preserved,  even  if  it  were  worth  the  cost,  for  the 
cQDtisnity  is  broken  by  the  presence  of  large  tracts  of  French  and  Spanish  ^ants, 
lodiao  reservations,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  sixteen  or  more  standard  points  oi 
departme  will  not,  if  prolonged  to  a  union,  make  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  junction. 
So  &r  as  the  simplicity  is  concerned,  the  records  of  the  Interior  Department  afford 
abundant  evidence  that  the  confusion  and  mistakes  could  hardly  hd  greater  if  the 
^onreys  were  run  from  landmark  to  landmark  by  compass,  according  to  immemoriid 
s»^  in  most  countries  by  metes  and  bounds.  The  rectangular  surveys  may  be  per- 
hftpe  retained  with  advantage  in  places  where  they  have  prevailed  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  disposed  of  under  it,  or  where  the  formation  of  the  surface  favors  it, 
bm  to  cany  this  network  of  perfect  squares  over  the  great  plains  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  and  over  the  mountainous  regions  oeyond  would  be  a  manifest 
vaste  of  public  money  from  which  no  corresponding  advantage  would  follow. 

Congress  has  also  heretofore  seen  proper  to  authorize  a  departure  from  this  method 
of  sarvey  on  account  of  physical  peculiarities  in  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada, 
&»  will  be  seen  by  seferonce  to  sections  2408,  2409,  and  2410  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  discrotion  should  be  limited  to  those  States ;  but  it 
pi<ht  with  equal  reason  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  this  '^  dry  half"  of  the  country,  as 
it  may  be  called,  and  made  obligatoiy  by  statute  instead  of  discrotionaary  with  the 
SecreUry. 

We  are  met  in  the  outset  with  the  patent  fact  that  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the 
po&y  of  opening  up  means  of  communication  through  the  public  lands  with  a  view . 
tpstrngthening  the  arm  of  the  government  and  opening  the  lands  to  public  occupa- 
^  has  granted  alternate  sections  of  public  lands  (the  odd-numberod)  to  railroad 
^^^mpanisB,  and  although  the  vi^ue  of  the  reserved  sections  has  been  increased  so  as  to 
^  worth  more  with  the  roads  constructed  than  the  whole  was  before,  the  exhaustion 
^  the  best  lands,  no  leas  than  the  concurrence  of  public  sentiment,  dictates  that  there 
^^oM  be  a  stop  to  this  policy.  A  change  in  the  system  of  surveys  would  require,  at 
m  zate,  a  chan^  in  the  terms  of  such  grants,  as  they  should  not  be  made  as  hereto- 
"t^  in  alternating  sections,  if  there  wero  no  such  sections  designated.  The  better 
poSey  would  be  to  make  no  lurther  grants  to  corporations  by  way  of  aid,  and  to  re- 
^o^er  all  grants  already  made,  as  fast  as  the  foiSfeitures  occur  at  least,  and  perhapa 
^  to  recover  on  terms  of  equity  such  other  valuable  tracts  as  have  been  granted  or 
«ld  away  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  estates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vast  tcnrl- 
fflwest  of  the  MissouH  and  one  hundredth  parallel  is  severed  into  irrogular  belts 
^nia  east  to  west  by  grants  to  four  railroads  to  the  Pacific—the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
r^  Company,  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Company,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
^  Company,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.  It  is  true  that  by  the  tenns  of 
te«  grant  the  lands  of  two  of  these  companies  are  liable  to  restoration  to  the  public 
J>&ii&  fer  the  nnbuilt  portions,  the  time  for  completion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Northern 
<wfle  roads  having  expired,  and  it  will  requiro  some  renewal  of  the  grant  by  Con- 
pBvto  prevent  tlut  result.  As  to  the  other,  the  Texas  Pacific,  less  than  two  and  a 
ulf  yean  remain  In  which  to  construct  the  road  across  the  Territories,  and  as  its  east- 
^  terminus  is  still  more  than  600  miles  distant  from  the  Bio  Qvande,  it  is  probable 
^j^jnat  will  fall  into  the  same  state  of  suspense  and  liability  to  f orfeituro  as  the 
J^uien.  In  the  event  that  Congress  shall  determine  to  make  no  loather  grants  of  pub- 
he  lands  to  nulxoad  companiss,  and  not  to  renew  any  of  thos»whioh  have  lapsed, 
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there  will  be  no  diffloalty  in  dealiDg  with  these  several  grants  of  60  and  80  miles  in 
width  and  800  to  1^200  miles  long,  as  if  they  were  still  integral  portions  of  the  public 
domain. 

In  the  case  of  the  grant  to  the  original  Pacific  Railroad  constmcted  by  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  the  case  is  different,  but  by  no  meaiu 
Intractable.  These  lands  have  been  earned  by  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  cooh 
panies  have  an  indefeasiblOi  though  inchoate,  title  to  the  odd-numbered  sections  along 
a  forty-mile  belt  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  they  cannot 
be  divested  without  their  consent.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  it  is  as  much  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  railroad  companies  as  for  the  government  to  desire  a  change  in  the  6t»- 
tem  of  survey  and  disposal.  Neither  party  can  make  the  present  system  work  to  their 
advantage,  and  it  appears  that  they  actually  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other  in  tb>> 
matter  of  land  transfers,  the  advantage,  if  any,  being  on  the  side  of  the  companion, 
while  the  disadvantage  is  reflected  fipon  the  intending  settlers  and  the  local  indo^ 
try.  This  question  has  been  fuUy  set  forth  by  the  government  directors  and  by  the 
land  agents  of  the  companies. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  this  paralysis  of  ownership  in 
these  lan^s  by  placing  the  whole  body  of  the  public  domain  under  one  control,  and  at 
soon  as  practicable  under  the  ownership  of  either  the  government  or  private  aettiers. 
Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  do  away  with  the  present  anomalous  reladoo. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  suggested  that  instead  of  the  present  alternate  sec* 
tions  interspersed  among  an  equal  quantity  of  government  sections  on  each  side  of  tbr 
roads,  the  companies  should  take  the  solid  strip  of  odd  and  even  sections  on  one  sid^ 
of  the  road  and  the  government  the  solid  strip  on  the  other  side.  This  doee  not,  bow- 
ever,  wholly  get  rid  of  the  difficultv,  so  far  as  the  government  policy  is  concerned ;  ic 
fact,  it  leaves  the  question  but  little  better  than  Mfore,  since  it  still  would  be  neoe*- 
sary  to  run  the  lines  by  rectangular  sections  at  the  two  edges  and  center  of  this  forty- 
mile  belt,  which  now  virtually  bisects  the  public  domain,  and  would  not  adapt  the 
shape  of  the  tracts  to  the  practical  uses  they  are  fit  for. 

The  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  their  annnal 
report  for  the  year  1877  discu^ped  the  question  at  length,  and  recommend  a  system  of 
joint  leaste  for  long  periods.  Leasehold  property,  besides  entailing  greater  complies- 
tions  than  our  present  system  of  freehola  tenure,  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  cental  of  the  railroad  coipoiations  over 
vast  bodies  of  land  a^acent  to  their  roads,  which  the  granting  acts  and  soand  pnblii 
policy  would  reject  as  undesirable  and  not  contemplated.  Neither  of  these  proposi- 
tions, in  our  judgment,  goes  far  enough,  though  either  of  them  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  plan,  and  if  the  cardinu  distinction  of  Uie  technical  ^  section " 
of  our  surveys  is  to  be  maintained,  onex>f  them  may  be  chosen.  The  present  owner- 
ship is  tantamount  to  an  undividea  half,  and  it  may  as  well  become  leeally  and  equi- 
tably an  undivided  ownership,  terminable  at  some  future  date  either  By  operation  of 
a  sinking  fund  or  by  voluntfuy  agreement.  But  our  view  of  the  necessities  of  tbe 
public  lands  would  lead  us  to  obliterate,  so  far  as  this  territory  between  the  hundredth 
meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  concerned,  all  segregation  of  odd  and 
.  even  numbered  sections  as  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  inconvenient,  and  instead  to 
merge  these  reserved  belts  all  into  one  undistinguishable  public  domain,  to  be  dealt  with 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  public  lands,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  formality  ol 
passing  the  title  and  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  strip  within  20  miles  of  tfa<- 
line  of  the  railroads.  At  present,  in  theory,  this  immense  territory  is  to  be  snbdividfO 
into  several  hundred  thousand  checker-boarded  640-acre  squares,  the  railroad  com- 
panies taking  every  other  square. 

It  is  useless  to  carry  out  this  purely  arbitrary  demarkation ;  for  economic  uses  tbey 
are  one  and  inseparable,  and  they  may  and  ought  to  be  so  in  treatment.  It  is  belieTed 
that  the  railroad  companies  would  consent  to  surrendering  their  lands  back  to  tbo 
control  and  disposition  of  the  government,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  ofiered  to  d^ 
BO  upon  consideration  of  an  aUowance  upon  their  indebtedness  to  the  government 
growing  out  of  their  subsidy  bonds.  Even  this  is  not  necessaiy,  and  their  consent  cso 
probably^  be  had,  or  at  any  rate  it  can  be  proposed,  to  apian  whereby  the  whole  of  tbr 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  shall  be  thrown  into  the  general  scheme  of 
survey  and  disposal  as  herein  outlined  in  which  the  territory  shall  be  out  up  and  »oi- 
yeyed  into  tracts  of  such  shape  and  size  as  will  best  adapt  them  to  their  proper  eo^ 
nomic  uses.  In  this  system  the  boundaries  will  be  settled  of  each  particular  parcel  by 
these  considerations,  in  which,  of  course,  the  shape  and  contour  ox  the  surface  ol  tbf 
earth,  timber,  and  water  supply  will  have  due  weight.  Townships  and  sections  need 
not  be  run  at  right  angles  as  now.  The  lands  wilfbe  surveyed  geologically  and  eco- 
nomically, with  a  view  to  allot  the  water  to  the  land  it  naturally  serves ;  and  not, » 
now,  sell  the  water  away  from  or  without  the  adjunct  of  the  area  of  land  it  confer* 
value  on. 

In  regard  to  compensating  these  railroad  companies  for  this  surrender,  the  difficul 
ties  are  not  so  gieai  m  may  at  first  glance  appear.    It  happens  that  both  the  Centra' 
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tod  Union  Pacific  Companies,  and  perhaps  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Atchison,  Topeka 
lod  Samta  F^  might  be  in  part  included ,  have  had  to  borrow  money  upon  the  pledge 
af  these  lands  for  the  completion  of  their  roads.  The  lands  have  been  mortgaged  to 
Kcnre  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  in  the  case  of  the  former  company,  and  to 
[he  amoont  of  $10<400,000  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  By  the  terms  of  these  mortgages 
the  net  proceeds  of  land  sales  are  to  be  used  in  redeeming  the  bonds  themselves,  and 
&  special  and  particular  release  of  each  several  tract  by  the  trustees  is  required  in  con- 
Tcjiiig  tide  to  the  purchaser.    Bonds  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Central  amounting 

Utk-^ — ,  and  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,! ;  leaving  $ — - —  and$ 

t^it>:aiicling  respectivelv.    The  Kansas  Pacific  lands  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian 
«;<-  iBo^gaged  separately,  and  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 

Xovr,  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  same  machinery  might  be  made  use  of  by  the  United 
^uten  to  get  rid  of  this  lien,  and  to  pass  a  perfect  title  to  purchasers.  If  Congress 
7ill  but  pass  the  act  herein  recommended  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposal  of  pub 


authority  to  survey  and  parcel  them  as  it  may  see  fit  without  regard 
to  dK;tion  or  township  lines,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  like  other  public  lauds  at  such 
price  as  it  may  elect,  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre  until  otherwise  ordered,  one  half  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  such  tract  or  parcel,  any  portion  of  which  shall  be  situated  within 
the  twenty-mile  limit  from  the  center  line  of  said  railroad,  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
trQjitees  under  said  land  mortgage  and  be  by  them  applied  to  the  redemption  or  pur- 
ehiee  of  said  bonds;  and  the  assent  of  said  trustees  wall  be  necessary  to  the  convey- 
ADce  by  the  United  States  of  any  such  tract  or  parcel,  and  shall  not  be  refused  nor 
withheld  from  such  conveyance  upon  the  tender  to  them  of  one-half  of  such  purchase 
mt>oey  at  the  time  said  deed  or  patent  i^  offered  for  signature.  These  bonds  are  due 
Wtween  the  years  1887  and  1895,  and  will  within  fifteen  years  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
estiDguished.  When  paid  and  canceled,  the  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
.AsdsBold  thereafter  might  be  turned  into  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the 
mdebtednees  to  the  United  States  in  cases  where  there  ^as  any. 

The  lien  of  the  land  bonds  is  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  will  ac- 
qoire  perfect  title  by  their  extinction.  The  lien  of  its  debt  claim  is  subordinate  to 
tbac  of  the  first  mortea^  bonds.  Every  bond  of  either  class  redeemed  out  of  the 
pnweeds  of  theae  lands  is  therefore  improving  the  tenure  and  security  of  the  govern- 
seat  for  its  debt.  The  practical  working  of  this  would  be  sales  of  a  hnndredor  pos- 
»My  a  thousand  acres  for  one  now  sold.  Instead  of  confining  purchases  to  a 
»iflgle  quarter  section  containing  a  spring  or  water  course,  with  tiie  expectation  of 
enzing  several  thousand  acres  adjacent,  the  lands  would  be  divided  according  to 
tbcii  industrial  fitness,  and  who  wanted  to  buy  water  must  buy  land  with  it  in  this 
^  region.  In  this  way  there  would  be  no  tendency  to  monopoly  of  water  such  as 
ifinow  witnessed,  nor  such  liability  to  breaches  of  the  peace  ^and  demoralization  of 
^ady  pozsaits,  where  all  are  alike  trespassers  on  the  public  lands. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1879. 
To  kMcrable  Public  Land  CommUaian : 

The  foregoini^  is  respectfully  submitted  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties 
vhieh  now  soiTonnd  the  lands  of  the  government  and  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
great  basin  between  the  Wasatch  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

B.  B.  REDDING. 


JbbjttMy  of  J.  H.  Red8t4me,  president  of  ihe  California  Protective   Union,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 

^'  H.  Redsttone,  president  California  Protective  Union. 

It  has  not  been  understood  by  the  settlers  throughout  the  State  that  this  Commission 
^gned  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  lands  in  the  manner  it  has  entered  into  it — t.  e.,  in 
^^^m  to  the  disposition  of  the  land.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  here  for  an 
<<!peeial  porpoee.  I  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  have  some  witnesses  herefrom 
^^^me  other  oonnties. 

I  vUl  state  first  that  the  views  of  the  settlers  of  the  State  relate  more  especially  to 
the  social  effects  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land  system  than  to  the  moneyed  consid- 
^ion.  We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  State  that  the  most  useful  set- 
tienahoold  be  subserved  in  the  disposition  of  the  land— i.  e.,  those  who  intend  them- 
Klvet  to  improve  the  land.  We  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  land  in  toto.  We  do  not 
^'Sert  it  snonld  be  sold  or  homesteaded  only  under  a  svstem  that  will  inure  the 
<^Qpation  of  the  land  by  actual  settlers.  We  ^o  not  think  that  it  is  proper  for 
the  gOTsnunent  to  be  in  any  hnrry  to  dispose  of  the  land ;  that  it  is  a  better  custo- 
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dian  of  the  people's  interest  in  the  land  than  any  one  elae.  We  belieye  that  thcM 
lands  shoald  be  held  in  the  interest  of  the  coming  ganerationsy  as  well  as  for  oor- 
selves.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  haye  aseless  lands.  Lands  that  at  the  first  seemed 
to  be  barren  and  useless  have  proven  to  be  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State.  The 
mountainous  lands  are  among  the  most  valuable  lands  we  have,  and  they  have  become 
valuable  in  supplying  the  world  with  the  finest  of  fruits.  The  beet  aod  finest  imita 
can  be  raised  upon  the  slopes  of  these  mountains.  For  that  reason  the  water  rights 
should  nor.  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  They  should  be  reserved  for  the 
people.  Eveiy  inch  of  laud  that  can  be  irrigated  by  that  water  should  be  protected; 
the  water  being  a  part  of  the  land,  should  not  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  State  in 
such  way  as  to  jeopardize  the  future  reclamation  of  the  land  in  any  particular,  be- 
cause the  land  is  dependent  upon  the  water  J^or  its  irriffation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  lands  cannot  be  irrigated  by  Uie  settlers  themselves  and  that 
they  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  large  owners  or  capitalists,  who  would  irrigate 
them  and  sell  them.  I  underst^md  the  railroad  companies  have  suggested  that  the 
government  should  exchange  the  odd  sections,  thus  bringing  their  bodies  of  land  to- 
gether, and  by  that  means  they  would  secure  the  whole  of  the  irrigable  lands  and 
some  of  the  timber  lands.  By  that  method  they  would  certainly  secure  the  whole  of 
the  irrigable  land,  and  the  people  would  not  know  how  it  was  done.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  we  will  look  at  the  history  of  the  organization  of  these  land-owners  we  will 
find  that  the  land  has  been  taken  up  and  held  with  the  prospect  of  profit ;  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  poople  that  the  land  has  been  taken  up,  but  it  has  been  taken  np 
and  withheld  from  settlement  until  the  clamor  of  the  people  for  land  has  forced  it  isto 
the  market  at  a  high  price.  That  is  the  result  of  owning  land  in  large  quftntities.  It 
is  not  to  bring  the  land  into  the  market,  but  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market  until  it  is 
worth  a  hi^h  price.  Anything  that  tends  to  keep  all  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual  is  detrimental  to  the  people.  The  character  of  the  settlers  who  occnpied 
Miller  and  Simons's  lands  is  that  of  men  who  spent  their  earnings  in  the  whisky-BboiML 

We  propose  that  the  government  shall  sell  no  lands.  Ail  the  land  sold  is  for  speca- 
lative  purposes.  It  should  be  homesteaded,  and  the  land  should  be  open  only  to  actual 
settlers  in  order  that  it  may  be  scientifically  and  properly  improved.  We  contend  that 
no  land  can  be  properly  improved,  even  by  irrigation,  if  it  is  held  b^  a  huve  compsnj. 
There  is  a  company  that  has  1,500  miles  of  ditches ;  but  yet  there  is  strife  there,  and 
there  will  be  the  same  result  here — ^it  is  only  a  difierence  in  degree.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  monopoly  of  land  in  any  form.  We  believe  it  is  taking  away  our  rights.  The 
settlers  of  California  believe  in  that  policy  which  will  produce  the  largest  number  of 
men. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  concerning  timber  lands  f — A.  I  contend  for  tlie  proieDt 
that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  dispose  of  the  timber  lands.  Whenever  a  man  is 
willing  to  take  up  160  acres,  or  whatever  more  is  deemed  by  the  best  Judges  as  she 
proper  amount,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  that  amount,  and  if  he  wanta  to  bnild 
his  little  ranch  there,  and  have  the  timber  to  sell,  he  should  have  the  right  to  cut  it 
down  and  sell  it  to  the  men  who  have  the  saw-mills.  The  timber  land  will  not  then 
be  taken  and  the  land  stripped  of  Its  timber  where  there  is  no  market  for  it.  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  when  they  find  out  the  condition  of  aflBain  here,  to 
prepare  these  lands  as  fast  as  possible  for  homes  by  a  general  system  of  irrigation.  It 
may  be  irrigated,  it  may  be  cut  up  with  a  perfect  network  of  transportation,  by  which 
it  may  be  made  one  of  the  great  supplies  of  land  of  the  nation.  I  would  have  a  na- 
tional system  of  irrigation. 

Q.  How  would  you  protect  the  timber  f — A.  I  would  protect— I  would  have  the  same 
safeguard  thrown  around  the  timber  that  there  is  now.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  cut  the 
timber  for  sale  on  the  government  land.  I  would  protect  it  by  punishing  depredatois 
the  same  as  for  any  other  criminal  act.  I  really  tnink  it  can  oe  done  by  opening  up 
our  lands  to  actnal  settlers,  and  by  tiirowing  off  all  this  disgaise  and  all  tnose  fslee 
provisions  which,  it  is  pretended,  are  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  whereby  the 
large  corporations  of  this  State  and  other  places  have  got  their  interest  together  aod 
have  got  the  public  machinery  to  working  in  their  own  interest.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  stop  all  that  as  sooi^  as  we  can.  Large  tracts  of  land  would  be  taken  up  and 
a  system  of  irrigation  adopted  if  men  could  be  sure  thut  they  could  settle  on  the  lande 
without  being  overreached  by  these  land  grants.  The  grants  ought  to  be  settled  and 
their  bonndaries  fixed.  The  government  ought  to  exact  a  survey  in  every  instance, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  have  it  aiUosted. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  land  in  this  State 
surveyed  thoroughly,  so  far  as  these  conflicting  titles  are  concerned  in  regard  to  lar^ 
grants.  It  will  stop  the  trouble  and  bloodshed  which  will  come  after  awhile  if  it  i» 
not  done,  for  the  people  in  Tulare  County,  who  have  settled  on  the  land  and  taken  out 
the  water,  will  not  leave  these  lands  alive;  and  if  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  price 
demanded  for  them  by  the  owners  I  believe  they  will  either  live  there  without  paying 
it  or  die  there. 

I  believe  in  the  timber  ranch  the  same  as  the  agtical(;aial  ranch.  In  the  valleya  timber 
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■  OM  of  the  iMst  orops  that  can  be  raised  in  that  country.  I  wonld  limit  the  timber 
noch  80  M  not  to  have  it  exceed  160  acres.  The  homestead  laws  are  generallv  made  in 
neh  manner  ae  to  deceive  the  people.  The  laws  are  osnally  made  so  that  the  people 
caoixii  fulfill  the  proyisions  of  tne  law.  These  land  laws  ought  to  be  made  definite  and 
clesar.  We  have  no  laws.  Oar  laws  have  all  been  destroyed,  so  far  as  their  practiciJ 
Qse  is  concerned,  b^  this  law  of  precedent.  I  wonld  not  have  any  lands  sold.  I  wonld 
leave  the  ownership  in  the  government.  I  do  not  see  any  practical  way  of  doing  that, 
bat  it  wonld  be  the  best  way.  I  think  the  government  onght  to  hold  It  in  common 
for  all. 

Here  is  another  point.  It  has  been  suggested  that  $5  per  acre  should  be  paid  for 
arable  lands.  Five  dollars  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  timber  lands,  but  there  is 
wt  a  man,  under  the  present  rate-system,  who  can  go  on  a  piece  of  land  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  earning  that  land  in  a  lifetime.  No  man  should  be  forced  to  purchase  the  land. 
He  cannot  take  care  of  his  family  and  save  enough  money  to  do  it.  All  the  government 
UdiIs  are  taken  up  here. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  increase  of  acreage.  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  but  a  few 
men.  The  government  can  dispose  of  these  lands  as  the  people  in  Tulare  Valley  got 
tbem.  As  60on  as  a  man  undertakes  to  pre-empt  a  piece  of  land  now,  and  he  gets  one 
or  two  neighbors,  here  comes  a  large  land  owner  and  takes  a  large  piece  of  land  there ; 
the  chances  are  tha4;  he  will  be  surrounded  by  large  land  owners.  Yon  can  prevent 
them  taking  these  large  tracte  of  land  in  two  ways.  I  would  take  the  way  Pennsyl- 
vania  has  done,  of  forcing  these  large  men  to  improve  their  lands.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are.bnt  very  few  men  who  can  take  large  tracts  and  improve  them.  I  should 
have  no  land  sold  by  the  government  except  such  land  as  was  to  be  occupied  as  home- 
steads. You  give  me  a  right  to  do  this  and  I  will  bring  yon  one  million  of  men  who  will 
take  these  lands  and  irrigate  them.  The  moment  this  land  is  opened  up  to  settlement 
they  are  all  taken.  As  long  as  men  have  the  money  and  power,  as  long  as  men  are  selfish, 
they  will  wrong  their  fellow-men  and  monopolize  the  rights  of  others. 

I  am  aware  that  irrigation — I  have  been  a  civil  engineer  for  some  time — can  be  had 
at  a  nominal  expense,  compared  with  the  expense  that  heretofore  has  been  considered 
ae  necessarily  attending  it.  A  gentleman  will  testify  before  you  who  is  an  expert.  He 
viU  tell  you  that  in  all  the  coast  this  thing  can  be  done  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  at  an 
expense  which  will  add  but  little  to  the  cost  of  the  land.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
^vemment  sbonld  manage  these  irrigation  ditches  and  then  offer  the  land  for  sale, 
instead  of  letting  companies  do  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  concerning  the  desert-land  act  f — A.  The  desert-land 
act  is  one  of  the  sreatest  engines  by  which  such  things  have  been  done.  There  are 
many  others,  the  Mexican  grant  mtem  being  one  of  toe  most  prominent.  They  are 
&lae  grants  more  than  anything  else. 


Testimony  of «/.  A.  Bohinson,  San  FrancisoOf  CaU 

To  ikt  PahHe  L^nd  Cknnmiatum : 

Gkxtldcen  :  With  reference  to  the  mining  law  I  will  state  the  act  of  July,  1866 
hmited  mining  claims  located  subsequent  to  that  date  to  3,000  feet  in  length,  and 
Kogoized  the  viridity  of  all  the  locations  in  force  at  that  date. 

The  act  of  May,  1670,  referred  especially  to  placer  claims. 

The  act  of  May  10, 1872,  reduced  the  length  of  mining  claims  to  1,500  feet  with  sur- 
face ground  600  feet  in  width. 

The  act  of  July,  1866,  required  the  applicant  to  present  his  application  to  the  local 
-a&d  office  and  after  advertisini^  the  same  for  ninety  days  the  survey  would  be  made 
"spon  the  certificate  of  the  register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  certifying  that 
there  was  no  adverse  daim,  &c. 

the  act  of  May  10, 1872,  changed  this  and  required  the  survey  to  be  made  first  by 
'>he  United  States  surveyor-general,  and  the  advertisement  to  follow. 

There  are  many  valid  claims  in  California  of  a  greater  length  than  3,000  feet  yet  to 
be  mrveyed  and  patented.  Patents  have  been  issued  in  this  State  to  claims  of  5,000 
feet  in  length  with  snrfaoe  ground  claimed  for  milling  purposes  several  hundred  acres 
in  extent. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  mining  law  compelling  the  owner  of  a  mine  to  have  it  pat- 
ented. 

)Uay  of  the  locations  under  the  present  instructions,  rules,  and  regnlations  will  be 
^ooad  defective.  In  many  cases  the  record  of  location  is  lost  and  an  affidavit  of  some 
P«MD  or  peraons  becomes  the  basis  of  the  snrvey. 

Under  tae  aet  of  1872  many  surveys  are  made  overlapping  each  other,  producing  con- 
foskm  and  endleas  litigation. 
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Many  claims  after  beinff  surveyed  and  advertised  are  not  paid  for  by  the  ownen>  as 
they  either  do  not  have  tne  money  or  want  to  use  it. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  past  ei^ht  or  ten  years  bsi 

Promulgated  man^  rulings  and  decisions,  which  under  the  faw  he  is  authorized  to  do. 
ence  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  patent  now  than  formerly.  For  example,  the  con- 
necting line  at  first  was  several  miles  in  length  if  the  mine  was  on  surveyed  land,  the 
Commissioner  then  fixed  the  limit  at  two  mnes  and  subsequently  at  one  mile,  henoe  s 
large  number  of  mines  surveyed  in  1673,  '74,  and  '75  are  now  coming  back  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  survey or-generaf  to  require  the  survey  of  the  connecting  line  to  be  made 
to  conform  with  the  present  instructions.  This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  claim- 
ant and  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling,  as  the  miners  claim  they  complied  with 
the  law  at  tbe  time  the  survey  was  made. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  with  reference  to  the  office-work.  In  1872  the  office- work 
in  tbe  surveyor-general's  office  was  fixed  at  $30  per  claim,  it  is  now  (45  per  claim  of 
1,.500  feet  in  length  by  600  in  width ;  this  includes  |5  under  tbe  head  of  stationetr. 
Mine  owners  say  this  charge  is  exorbitant,  that  the  United  States  might  as  well  inclnde 
a  charge  for  rent  of  office.  The  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  surveyor-general  for 
Utah  uiows  tbat  the  office- work  charged  in  that  Territory  is  $25  per  claim.  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  it  is  (30  per  claim.  In  Colorado  it  is  $16  per  claim.  Henoe  there 
should  be  a  aniform  price  charged  as  the  work  should  be  similar  in  each  office  of  United 
States  surveyor- general. 

In  the  matter  of  the  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyors  there  is  not  sufficient 
care  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  these  officers,  many  of  them  being  unreliable.  The 
law  at  present  requires  the- applicant  to  swear  to  all  his  papers  within  the  land  dis- 
trict. This  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense  in  com- 
pelling mine  owners  residing  in  Sl^l  Francisco  to  visit  distant  points  to  comply  with 
this  requirement.  An  affidavit  made  before  any  officer  legally  authorized  to  adminift- 
ter  oaths  should  be  received  in  any  land  office.  For  example,  it  is  reqoired  of  the 
claimant  in  a  mill-site  to  swear  to  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land.  Living  in 
San  Francisco  and  perhaps  never  having  visited  the  locality  he  is  unable  to  compir 
with  tbe  law.  So  with  reference  to  the  proof  of  posting  the  notice  on  a  mine  dorJDg 
the  sixty  days'  publication,  it  must  be  made  by  one  of  tne  claimants. 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  mines  are  owned  in  San  Francisco  by  capitalists  sod 
bankers  it  is  hard  on  tbem  to  comply  With  this  requirement,  as  tney  cannot  leare 
their  business  and  watch  the  posted  notice  during  the  publication  of  the  applicatioo 
for  patent. 

The  United  States  mining  laws  should  be  amended  in  many  particulars.  The  local 
faws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  miners  should  be  done  away  with.  A  party  wishing  to 
locate  a  mine  should  apply  to  the  United  States  surveyor-general  and  have  him  make 
a  survey  of  his  claim,  establishing  the  comers.  If  upon  surveyed  land,  the  snrveyor- 
^neral  should  plat  it  in  its  proper  place  on  the  township  plat,  and  the  land  embraced 
in  the  location  should  be  held  in  reserve  until  it  could  be  advertised  and  sold.    After 

survey  no  second  survey  should  include  any  part  of  said  mine  so  surveyed  and 
approved.  The  length  and  breadth  of  mining  claims  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  May  10. 
1872,  should  be  contrnned.  A  person  can  locate  and  own  a-  number  of  these  claims  if 
he  so  desires. 

With  reference  to  side  lines,  the  law  should  permit  the  owner  of  a  ledge  or  lode  to 
follow  it,  even  if  it  passes  outside  his  side  lines.  When  tbe  mine  owner  pays  for  the 
land  he  should  be  credited  with  the  amount  paid  for  office  work  as  shown  by  his 
Bubtreasurer's  receipt.  A  time  should  be  fixed  within  which  payment  shoaid  h^ 
made  for  land  embraced  in  a  mining  survey.  Six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
published  notice  would  be  a  reasonable  limit  within  which  to  make  payment.  The 
registers  and  receivers  should  be  competent  and  qusJified  to  examine  the  papers  filed, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  send  up  defective  cases  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  make  the  latter  officer  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  They  should  be  required  to  send  up  a  statement  with  each  case,  and  not  serid 
up  a  case  unless  on  appeal  without  every  paper  and  date  had  been  supplied. 

The  department  should  fix  a  time  within  which  a  patent  should  be  issued  after  it 
reaches  the  General  Land  Office,  say  not  to  exceed  one  year.  As  it  is  now,  caset>  aie 
sent  up  badly  and  Improperly  prepared  by  incompetent  persons,  requiring  the  depart- 
ment to  do  tne  work  the  owners  have  paid  some  attorney  to  do,  thereby  causing  delays 
in  the  issuance  of  patents.  Furthermore,  deputy  United  States  mineral  snrveyoi^ 
should  be  prohibited  from  preparing  applications  for  patent  or  any  other  paper, 
excepting  the  field-notes  of  their  surveys. 

The  law  with  reference  to  rcjnsters  and  receivers  should  be  amended  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  either  of  the  offices  the  other  officer  should  perform  the  dntlM 
of  both  offices  until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

The  Commissioner  should  designate  one  paper  in  each  land  district  within  which  all 
applications  for  patent  should  oe  advertised,  and  should  establUdi  the  rate  to  be 
charged  for  publishing  the  notice. 
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SPANUm  RANCHES. 

Jt)dg«  J.  W.  North,  in  hiB  testimony  before  yonr  Commission,  says  "  that  not  more 
rbsD  half  of  the  Spanish  ranches  have  been  snrveyed."  He  is  mistaken.  Seven-eighths 
ol  tbem  hare  been  sarveyed  and  patented,  and  one-half  of  the  remaining  eighth  have 
been  sarreyed  and  are  pending  before  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
ud  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Some  of  these  sarveys  have  been  made  many  years  and  have  been  pigeon-holed  in  the 
CommisBioner'B  office  for  a  number  of  years ;  for  example,  the  **  San  Yincente  y  Santa 
Monica  "  **Loe  Palos  Verdes,"  both  in  Los  Angeles  County:  ^'City  Lands  of  Monterey/' 
"Mission  La  Pnrrisima,'^  "Pnebloof  San  Joe^,"  "Pueblo  or  San  Francisco,"  and  "Agna 

Mr.  Madden,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  also  refers  to  Spanish 
nnebes,  and  says  they  ought  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and 
tlte  cost  taxed  against  the  grant.  This  is  now  the  law,  and  there  is  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  make  &ese  surveys  whenever  there  are  any  to  be  surveyed.  This 
work  is  not  behind  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  in  this  State. 

PUBUC  8URVBTS. 

The  present  rectangular  system  of  surveys  cannot  be  improved,  and  should  be  oon- 
ODoed.  The  rates  for  public  surveys  now  paid  are  ample  and  sufficient  to  do  good 
work  sod  leave  a  profit  to  the  contractor.  The  contract  syaftem  should  be  abolished 
entirely  and  the  deputies  should  be  paid  a  salary.  They  should  be  men  of  ability  and 
int^ty. 

IBBIOATION. 

This  question  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  State. 

J.  A.  ROBINSON. 
Sasv  Fbakcisco,  CaIm,  October  13, 1879. 


Testmany  of  L,  L.  Bobinson,  San  FranciaoOf  CaL 

L  L.  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco,  testified,  October  14 : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  twenty-five  years,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
io  all  matters  connected  with  lands,  mining,  &>o. 

Qoestion.  Would  yon  recommend  any  change  in  the  system  of  disposing  of  arable 
lands  T—Answer.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  Do  von  recognize  what  we  call  timber  lands  f    To  what  extent  are  they  being 
destroyed  f— A.  I  am  familiar  with  the  timber  lands,  and  they  are  being  wastefully 
^troyed.    The  waste  of  timber  is  dreadful.    The  chief  source  of  destruction  is  by 
hrrspomible  parties  going  in  and  cutting  the  finest  trees  they  can  find  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  few  shakes,  and  of  course  the  balance  of  the  tree  is  left  to  decay. 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  destruction ;  another  one  is  the  carelessness  of  sheep 
berdeiB  and  cattle  men.    They  are  very  careless  about  their  fires,  and  when  they  leave 
tbem  nnextinguished  they  catch  to  the  timber  and  bum  up  the  forests.    Another  cause 
i&, there  i»  no  ownership  in  the  land.    Everybody  comes  in  and  gets  it  and  cuts  it  down 
lotnit  liisown  purpose.    A  man  will  come  in  and  start  a  saw-mill,  and  having  no 
capital  to  carry  it  on,  he  will  have  to  cut  down  the  best  kind  of  timber,  which  is  never 
0^.    The  destruction  of  timber  is  fearful,  and  if  it  is  continued  I  think  the  most 
^sastrons  results  will  follow  to  this  State.    My  idea  is  that  the  proper  remedy  is 
either  to  put  the  timber  into  private  ownership,  or  else  establish  a  supervision  under 
Terr  rigid  laws,  which  should  be  enforced.    I  would  establish  foresters  or  establish 
ioffie  departinent  that  should  exercise  strict  supervision  and  control  over  the  timber. 
I  do  Dot  care  how  it  is  done ;  but  somebody  should  have  control  of  it  as  long  as  the 
<^viier»hip  is  under  the  government.    Have  it  supervised  or  guarded.    I  shoiud  pr^ 
fer  that  it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  individuals,  because  then  they  would  take 
rare  of  it  themselres.    It  is  not  practicable  to  hold  this  land  with  small  ownerships ; 
^tit  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  sell  these  lands  into  one-hundred-and- 
^ty-acre  tracts.    I  think  the  timber  lands  should  be  sold  with  reference  to  location 
ttd  ita  abondanoe,  particularly  in  the  mountain  regions,  where  men  can  only  get  to 
the  vood  by  the  construction  of  roads,  because  it  is  very  broken  country.    A  man  may 
^  Qp  IGO  acres  of  timber  land,  but  he  cannot  get  to  it.    I  would  suggest  that .  they 
M  nnreyed  with  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  countij. 

Q.  What  about  the  mineral  interests  in  this  country  f    If  yon  allowed  large  tracts 
to  be  taken  up  for  timber  purposes,  would  x>eople  not  in  that  way  obtain  control  of 
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large  mineral  tracts  f — ^A.  I  woald  separate  the  two  rights.  I  would  never  have  a 
mineral  right  interfere  with  the  surface  right.  I  think  the  sabterranean  rights  should 
he  reserved,  because  the  mineral  interest  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  give  title  to  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  agriculturist  or  to  a  man  who 
would  cut  the  timber.  How  that  system  is  to  be  carried  out  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state,  unless  it  is  done  by  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  method.  Any  man  should  be 
enabled  to  go  and  ''  denounce  "  a  mineral  claim  on  another  man's  land  if  he  paid  for 
the  damage  he  did. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard^  to  the  irrigable  lands  f — ^A.  I  am  not  entirelv 
familiar  with  the  question.  There  are  several  portions  of  the  State  of  California  in 
which  little  or  nothing  can  be  raised  except  by  irrigation.  It  certainly  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  except  by  irrigation.  Mojave  Desert  is  certainly  valueless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  except  by  irrigation.  Take  the  Tulare  Valley ;  it  would  be  almost  val- 
neless  except  that  it  can  be  irrigated.  Take  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  fram 
the  foot  of  Tehatchepi  Pass  down  for  miles ;  the  raising  of  crops  is  very  uncertain 
except  by  irrigation.  The  question  of  water  right  comes  in  and  demands  immediate 
attention,  and  as  soon  as  some  proper  law  is  adopted  a  great  deal  of  litigation  will 
cease.  The  irrigation  question  is  one  that  requires  a  most  careful  study.  I  think  in 
some  cases  the  water  and  land  should  go  together ;  but  again  there  are  other  cases 
where  the  control  of  the  water  would  give  a  man  absolute  control  over  a  large  body 
of  land.  The  difficulty  with  the  water  rights  is  that  the  amount  of  water  necessary 
for  irrigation  purposes  is  always  taken  out  higher  up  than  the  land,  and  may  be  fony 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  land  it  is  destined  to  irrigate.  I  do  not  know  of  any  system  of 
government  laws  that  will  regulate  that. 

Q.  Here  is  an  area  of  land  to  which  the  water  can  be  taken.  Should  the  ntilizatioo 
of  the  water  to  that  land  secure  the  right  to  its  exclusive  use,  and  should  the  water 
right  **  float,"  thus  enabling  the  owner  to  take  the  water  wherever  he  pleases  T — X.  I 
am  connected  with  the  Riverside  Irrigating  Company.  They  have  spent  much  money 
for  irrigating  ditches  and  are  continuing  that  system  to  a  large  extent,  and  they  use 
the  water  only  in  connection  with  the  soil  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the  water  io 
always  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  To  some  extent  the  old  riparian  rights  must  fail 
here.  I  know  many  •instances  where  riparian  rights  are  owned  where  the  land  ia 
totally  valueless.  If  that  water  was  diverted  it  would  make  good  agricnltural  lands. 
I  think  that  water  should  attach  to  the  irrigable  lands.  Our  irrigation  laws  have  not 
as  vet  been  well  adjusted :  the  system  is  in^oate  to  a  mat  extent. 

Q.  Can,  in  general,  small  irrigable  tracts  be  utilized  oy  individuals  f— A.  Not  Jodi- 
oiously,  except  in  special  instances.  As  a  rule,  in  the  country  where  it  is  necessary  to 
irrigate  lands  they  have  to  be  located  in  a  body  sufficient  to  Justify  the  parties  in  coq- 
stmcting  irrigating  ditches,  reservoirs,  &c.  Agriculture  by  irrigation  is  not,  as  a  rale, 
available  to  small  owners  of  land.  The  body  of  land  to  be  irrigated  must  be  Luge. 
It  requires  a  large  capital  to  construct  the  ditches,  and  after  they  have  been  con- 
structed  and  the  land  irrigated,  then  it  is  divided  up  into  small  tracts  to  individasl 
owners.  Large  owners  cannot  farm  to  any  advantage ;  they  must  dispose  of  the  land. 
The  land  is  eventually  certain  of  being  divided  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidual owners.  That  is  the  object  of  these  irrigating  companies.  They  purchase  the 
land  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and  after  the  water  is  put  upon  it  it  will  bring  a  much  higher 
price.  This  Justifies  men  in  taking  hold  of  it,  but  it  eventually  passes  into  tbe  hands 
of  small  owners.  At  least  I  don't  think  the  Government  can  properly  carry  on  theee 
irrigation  schemes.  The  corporation  system  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  will 
be  successful. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  pasturage  lands  f — A.  There  are  three  classes  of 
pasturage  lands  in  this  country.  One  is  the  mountain  pasturage,  another  one  is  tbe 
lands  in  the  great  valleys  that  are  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  third 
class  of  the  pasturage  lands  is  upon  the  tules.  The  tule  lands  are  generally  in  private 
ownership.  The  dry  pasturage  lands  in  these  arid  valleys  are  not  irrigated,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  for  they  cannot  be  reclaimed  in  small  tracts — anybody  who  takes 
up  160  acres  will  starve  on  them — and  they  cannot  be  bought  in  large  tracts ;  and  yet 
it  must  be  held  in  large  tracts  in  order  to  Justify  tl^e  keeping  of  stm;k  upon  it.  The 
mountain  pasturage  lands  are  open  to  every  one  who  sees  fit  to  drive  stock  into  them. 
They  are  pasturage  lands  only  in  the  summer  season ;  these  mountain  pastnrageland« 
are  also  timber  lands.  The  foot-hill  lands,  which  extend  as  high  as  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  above  tide- water,  contain  a  good  deal  of  early  pasturage ;  but  as  the  seasoo 
advances,  and  water  fails  in  the  streams  and  the  springs  dry  up,  the  stock  is  forced 
higher  up,  where  they  stay  the  balance  of  the  season,  until  the  snow  drives  them  out. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  reserving  these  foot-hills  as  minenl 
lands  t — A.  I  think  they  should  be  disposed  of  in  160-acre  tracts ;  that  is,  if  the  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  foster  the  mining  industry  at  all.  A  great  deal  of  the  foot-nilI^ 
may  become  very  valuable  for  raising  fruits  and  vines  and  some  grain.  They  are  be- 
ing occupied  more  and  more  every  year,  and  }  think  a  great  many  people  obtain  s 
eort  of  quasi  title  without  getting  a  government  title.    I  would  sepanite  the  snrfsce 
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aod  mineiml  rifi^ts.    If  a  man  has  been  damaged  by  the  operations  of  a  pro^eotor, 

lie  skoaM  be  ramnnerated,  bnt  our  local  laws  can  regulate  that.     The  prospector  is  not 

Afinner,  nor  does  the  farmer  want  to  prospect.    The  interests  are  d^tinot  for  that 

nMon,  though  they  are  closely  combined. 

In  the  lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  found  the  most  valuable  quartz  mines  we  have. 
Hardly  any  quartz  mine  in  the  State  will  run  above  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  I  am 
qieakiDg  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  My  method  for  correcting  the  evil 
woaM  M  to  sell  the  land  as  agricultural  land,  reserving  the  right  to  the  miues.  Ten 
acres  of  land  may  hold  untold  millions,  and,  as  the  minmg  here  is  in  its  infancy,  par- 
tie^  even  in  agricultural  operations,  may  develop  quartz  Icraesor  mineral  lodes  of  very 
great  value.  Where  a  prospector  might  hunt  for  months  the  greenest  might  strike  a 
mine.    I  would  reserve  the  mineral  land  for  mining  uses  and  purposes. 

Q.  How  much  of  these  pasturage  lands  is  necessary  for  a  homestead  f — A.  I  do  not 
tHak  any  given  rule  will  apply,  because  it  depends  upon  what  part  of  the  State  the 
laud  is  in.  In  some  portions  of  the  State  a  man  will  get  along  with  a  small  tract  of 
pastuiaffe  land,  but  in  other  portions  he  will  want  many  thousands  of  acres.  I  know 
^aite  a  hu-ge  tract  of  land  where  as  sheep  and  cattle  eat  up  the  food  in  the  upper  val- 
ley  they  keep  moving  down  towMrd  tide- water  to  get  grass.  All  cattle  and  sheep  must 
have  water;  but  yon  cannot  always  get  it.  Even  a  system  of  artesian  wells  will  not 
rapply  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  sheep. 

Q  Does  grass  deteriorate  under  pasturing,  and  will  it  not  finally  be  destroyed  f — A. 
yo,6ir ;  that  has  not  been  m^  observation.  The  grasses  are  perennial.  If  the  cattle 
in  pat  upon  the  land  when  it  is  not  muddy  I  think  the  grass  will  always  come  up.  Of 
coane  it  depends  upon  the  seasons.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ^ass  will 
aJ]  die  out  finally.    It  is  worse  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  than  it  is  here. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  dividing  these  pasturage  lands  into  farms  in  such  manner 
M  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  water  fronts  to  the  pasturage  farms  f — A.  No,  I  have 
n«3t.  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  So  that,  because  the  best 
'orater  has  been  taken  up.  The  Spanish  grants,  whose  exterior  boundaries  run  to  -the 
boimdazy  line  of  the  State,  have  taken  up  all  the  water  that  is  desirable  for  stock  pur- 
potm.  Most  of  these  lands,  however,  are  subdivided  and  are  now  passing  into  small 
ovxterBhipsw 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  oonceming  the  Spanish  grants  f — ^A.  There 
tfe  Tfliy  few  ffrant  cases  now  undetermined  in  the  State.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
been  surveyea ;  indeed^  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  a  set  of  men  worse  treated 
dun  Uie  Spaolsh  ranclunen.  With  reference  to  the  surveys,  I  think  the  surveys  of 
California,  as  »  general  rule,  are  very  far  from  being  correct.  I  think  there  has  been 
gRst  carelesBneas  displayed,  and  I  think  there  are  very  few  surveys  that  will  bear 
€k»e  inspection  in  the  State  of  Calif omia.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  mode  in  whioh 
ikt  lands  have  been  snrveved  by  contract,  or  from  carelessness,  I  cannot  say.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  a  better  mode ;  but  I  would  recommend  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of 
Ufa.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  contract  system  is  one  which  tends  to  secure  very  poor 
vork.  I  think  tne  day  system,  under  conscientious  surveyors,  would  be  preferable. 
It  would  eondnoe  to  more  accurate  work.  I  have  been  connected  with  hydraulic 
mioiiig  for  f onrteen  years.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  with  reference  to  the 
raine  of  farming  land  ii^ured  by  the  debris,  and  the  value  of  the  mines  causing  the 
iajtxzy,  and  I  think  some  testimony  has  been  given  here  concerning  this  point. 

Q.  I  onderrt»od,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  yon  are  familiar  with  hydraulic  mining.  Will 
yw  give  us  in  your  own  way  a  statement  oonceming  hydraulic  mining  and  its  effects 
generally  upon  the  agricultural  lands  t — A.  As  to  the  relative  valne  of  farming  lands 
isjared  by  dSbrU  from  the  gravel  mines  compared  with  the  value  of  the  mines,  I  desire 
to  state  it  is  a  ver^  small  percentage.  The  dehrU  (so  called)  from  the  gravel  mines 
aio&eia  not  as  injurious  to  farming  land  as  is  the  case  with  the  tailings  from  quartz 
siitMs  and  mills,  which  are  poured  in  large  quantities  from  these  sources  into  the  riv- 
«f%  as  the  qoartz  does  not  decompose,  whereas  the  material  held  in  suspense  in  the 
nyen  from  the  gravel  washing,  after  it  is  deposited  on  the  land  in  the  main  valleys, 
^1  in  a  few  years  make  excellent  arab le  land.  The  industry  of  by draul ic  mining  or,  as 
I*  might  properly  be  called,  gravel  mining,  is  a  very  large  abd  important  one  in  the 
foHowiog  counties :  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  £1  Dorado,  Placer,  Ne- 
vada. Sierra,  Plumas,  Butte,  Yuba,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Del  Norte,  Trinity,  and  Klamath. 
I*-  these  counties,  and  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  gravel  miningin  various 
^ay*.  at  least  $100,000,000  has  been  invested. 

rh«  most  important  branch  of  gravel  mining  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  by- 
<inaUc  process.  I  am  personally  interested  in  two  mines  of  this  kind,  and  have  been 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  In  these  two  mines,  the  North  Bloomfield  and  Milton, 
«<t<iated  in  Nevada  County,  about  |4,000,000  was  invested,  taking  over  ten  years  to 
pt  then  in  complete  working  operations.  In  connection  with  these  two  mines  we 
p»ve  drivMi,  through  hard  rock,  over  four  miles  of  tunnel  to  reach  the  gravel,  the 
^'U'gett  angle  tunnel  being  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
^SOOO.    One  of  these  mines,  the  North  Bloomfield,  is  supplied  with  about  3,000 
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miner's  inches,  or  55,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  the  year 
throngh.  The  miners  inch  of  water  is  2,230  oabic  feet,  that  will  flow  in  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hoors.  This  is  regulated  by  an  opening  an  inch  square,  with  a  preetane 
above  the  opening  of  six  inches.  We  settled  that  two  years  ago  b^  a  Iai^  series  of 
experiments.  The  water  is  brought  from  a  reservoir  in  the  high  Sierra  Nevadas,  4.'> 
miles,  through  a  canal  across  a  most  difficult  country,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  half  million 
of  dollars.  This  reservoir,  which  consists  of  two  stone  dams,  one  of  which  is  oeaily 
100  feet  high,  having  a  storage  of  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  t^,000.  The  other  mine,  called  the  Milton,  is  supplied  with  about  50,000,ait 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  brought  75  miles  over  a  very  roueh  section  of  mountain 
coimtry  from  a  reservoir  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.  This  reservoir,  which  i^ 
formed  by  three  stone  dams,  one  of  which  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  150  feet  in  height,  will  hold  900,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  In  the  mines  of 
these  two  companies  alone  there  is  used  yearly  about  1,750,000  mine's  inohes  of  wat^r. 
Each  inch  of  water  is  equivalent  to  2,230  cubic  feet.  The  amount  of  gravel  moved  per 
year  by  this  quantity  of  water,  used  as  we  use  it,  under  a  pressure  varying  from  :^5 
to  400  feet,  through  nozzles  varying  froin  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  against  gravel 
banks  varying  from  50  to  400  feet  in  height,  will  amount  to  about  5,000,000  cubic  yards, 
and  the  gross  yield  of  gold  is  about  $1,000,000  per  year,  averaging  about  20  cents  per 
cubic  yara,  or  55  to  GO  cents  per  inch  of  water  used.  The  yield  of  gold  from  the  gravel 
mines  of  this  State  is  about  $12,000,000  yearly,  averaging  about  $1,000,000  per  mooth. 
This  yield  will  continne  for  the  next  forty  or  Hfty  years  to  come  from  this  source  alone. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  increase  materially,  from  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  is  lim- 
ited. Nor  do  I  think  that  the  mining  machinery  and  appliances  employed  at  present 
can  be  materially  enlar^d  or  increased  with  economy  in  results.  The  machinery  nnd 
appliances  connected  with  this  class  of  mining  has  about  reached  its  maximum. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  counties  where  gravel 
mining  is  the  principal  industry.  The  number  of  such  mines,  including  bydraQlic. 
drift,  placer,  and  river,  is  very  f^at.  At  least  100,000  persons  derive  their  support, 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  this  kind  of  mining.  To  stop  it  would  depopulate  nine 
or  ton  of  our  most  prosperous  counties,  ruin  a  large  proportion  of  ourStotopopulatioQ, 
and  load  down  the  balance  of  the  Stato  with  taxes  which  they  would  b^  unable  to 
bear,  and  would  be  most  disastrous  in  all  wavs.  f^ 

The  damage  to  the  lower  rivers,  bays,  and  harbor,  caused  by  gravel  mining,  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  Much  tne  largest  portion  of  the  material  filling  our  harbor 
comes  from  the  operations  of  the  farmers  and  other  causes,  and  not  from  the  opeia- 
tions  of  the  miners  at  all.  The  mining  rivers,  as  they  are  called,  from  the  gravel  mines 
to  their  debouchment  into  the  plains,  have  been  filled  up  to  a  great  extent  by  tiie 
operations  of  the  miners,  both  gravel  and  quartz ;  but  even  this  fiDing  is  aided  by  nAt- 
ural  causes.  As  to  the  damage  caused  to  the  lower  rivers,  bays,  and  harbor,  by  fiUlin^ 
the  acte  and  doings  of  the  farmers  and  others  contributo  15  cubic  yards  or  more  where 
the  miners  contributo  one.  In  our  light  soils,  upon  land  at  all  rouing  or  inclined  anH 
not  absolutely  level,  the  constant  yearly  de^^radation  is  very  great.  And  when  it  i% 
remembered  that  the  area  draining  into  our  lower  bays  and  harbors  covers  nearly 
60,000  square  miles,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  large  amount  of  material  is  con* 
stantly  being  poured  into  them.  The  general  impression  is  that  all  the  vast  amount 
of  material  dejKMitod  in  our  lower  rivers  and  bays  is  from  the  hydraulic  mines,  wlien 
the  fact  is  that  their  operations  have  but  a  very  slight  effect  upon  this  filling. 

In  early  times  in  CaUfomia,  before  the  country  was  occupiecl  by  the  Americans,  \hi^ 
population  was  quite  limited  and  scattered.  The  land  was  held  in  large  tracts,  ao*! 
was  only  used  for'graziug.  Our  present  system  of  cultivation  was  unknown,  and  tb« 
surface  of  the  ground  was  rarely  or  never  broken  up  by  the  plow  of  the  fanner.  It 
was  protected  uom  washing  by  the  grass  roots,  and  the  amount  of  material  wa5hHl 
into  the  rivers  was  very  limited  in  quantity ;  so  much  so  that  very  little  of  it  ever 
reached  the  harbor.  Since  farming  has  been  carried  on  by  onr  people  upon  its  pre«>ent 
large  and  increasing  scale  and  area,  the  yearly  increase  in  the  amount  of  matenai 
pouring  into  the  rivers  and  bays  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  until  it  ha8  at- 
tained such  vast  proportions  as  to  cause  great  fears  for  the  f nture.  During  the  winter 
months  the  streams  running  into  the  bays  and  lower  rivers  are  thick  wi  th  mud.  I  should 
say  that  the  degradation  of  the  surface  of  the  country  occupied  solely  by  the  farn]<rr 
has  been  increased,  since  farming  was  first  commenced  in  California,  say  since  \<^K 
from  ten  to  fifty  times,  depending  upon  soil  and  locality.  Other  causes  are  also  t<*od- 
ing  to  shoal  our  harbor  and  ito  entrance.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  cautM 
are  the  sewerage  and  waste  from  our  city  and  the  operations  of  the  railroad  company 
on  the  Oakland  shore.  This  work  is  perhaps  as  injurious,  if  not  more  so,  than  any 
other  single  cause,  for  they  are  not  only  depositing  a  very  large  quantity  of  new  ma- 
terial in  the  bay,  but  it  is  done  in  such  a  direction  and  manner  as  to  oaooe  the  rapid 
shoaling  of  a  large  area  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  diminishing  its  tidal  area^  with  a  o>o- 
sequent  injury  to  our  harbor. 

These  grave  results,  which  appear  to  be  inevitable,  are  certainly  not  caused  by  the 
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Bzoen,  f6r  their  contribution  is  bnt  a  very  small  percentile  of  the  injury  from  all  other 
foorees.  We  can  measure  with  mach  certainty  the  reenlts  of  mininff  operations,  and 
ntrticiUarly  so  with  hydraulic  mining,  as  in  this  class  of  mining  our  Knowledge  is  de- 
liTed  from  close  observation  and  experience.  There  is  used  per  year  in  hydraulic  min- 
ing not  exceeding  10,000,000  miner's  inches  of  water  (each  inch  representing  2,230  cubic 
f<^).  This  quantity  of  water  used  under  the  hydraulic  system  of  mining  will  move 
not  exceeding  30,000,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  Of  this  amount  afc  least  95  per  cent,  is 
lodged  in  the  cations  at  or  near  the  outlet  of  the  mines.  The  remainder  finds  its  way 
Jito  the  lower  portion  of  the  mnnine  rivers,  filling  them  gradually,  until  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  lower  rivers  and  bays  but  very  little  is  left.  This  material  is  not  icjuri- 
0Q8  to  any  land,  on  the  contrary  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  silt  or  deposit  from  the  Nile  or 
aoT  other  alluvial  river. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  the  damage  committed  in  proximity  to  the  mining 
riTCTS  between  their  outlets  at  the  mouth  of  the  ca&ons  and  the  main  Sacramento 
Stver  (which  has  been  very  much  exaggerated)  is  due  to  mining  upon  these  rivers  and 
their tributariee  long  before  hydraulic  mining  was  in  operation  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
pUoer  mines  were  innumerable,  and  the  amount  of  material  of  comparatively  li^ht 
ostare  moved  by  the  vast  number  of  individual  miners  engaged  in  this  class  of  mining 
was  very  great  indeed.  The  material  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  flowed  quite 
rcAdily  oown  the  tributaries  into  the  main  cations  toward  the  plains,  where  a  larger 
portion  of  it  remained  until  a  stormy  winter  like  1862  came,  when  the  ca&ons  were 
§wept  dean  to  the  bed-rock,  and  the  ddhrtB  was  poured  into  the  lower  portion  of  these 
livexB,  filling  them  up.  Since  hydraulic  mining  has  attained  its  present  magnitude 
tlie  material  moved  is  of  a  much  heavier  character,  and  does  not  pass  down  the  cafions 
to  the  plains  with  the  same  facility  as  the  lighter  material  moved  m>m  the  placer  mines. 
Tbe  heavy  material  moved  by  the  hydraulic  process  lodges  in  proximity  to  the  outlets  of 
th«  mines,  fills  up  the  main  cafions  where  it  becomes  impacted,  widens  out  the  beds  of 
these  rivers  preventing  the  winter  rains  from  washing  it  out  rapidly  by  causing  the 
vster  to  spread  over  a  g^reater  area,  and  impairing  ite  force  and  power  to  move  the 
BoteriaL  In  many  places  these  oalions  are  filled  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  or 
Qwre,  and  l^e  bot^km  of  the  river  is  in  consequence  widened  to  several  times  its  nor- 
oal  width.  The  material  thus  deposited  and  impacted  will  not  move  down  the  cafions 
onlesB  mining  ceases.  If  mining  continues  as  at  present,  these  vast  ca&ons  will  be  con- 
fftSDtly  filling  in  the  mountains  until  their  beds  are  raised  up  to  a  level  with  the  mining 
outlets,  and  as  each  year  fills  them  more  and  more  the  surface  of  the  river-bed  becomes 
▼ider,  while  tbe  power  of  the  water  to  move  the  material  down  the  ca&on  will  steadily 
^eereaie.  The  miners  are  now  investigating  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  brodi  or  tree  dams  in  the  ca&ons  to  aid  in  retaining  both  the  old  and  new  debris  in 
pnxifflity  to  where  it  is  first  lodged.  The  miners  are,  in  fact^  duplicating  the  filling 
*>f  the  old  rivers  from  whence  they  are  now  moving  the  material  with  which  they  are 
^Bed  to  extraet  the  precious  metal  contained  therein. 

8hoQld  mining  now  cease,  all  the  material  at  present  in  these  cafions  (and  the  quan- 
tity ig  very  large  indeed)  will  certainly  work  down  with  the  water  upon  the  land  below 
tlw  monus  of  tlie  ca&ons  on  the  plains,  and  so  continue  for  many  years  to  come,  to 
tenponurily  damage  the  lands  in  proximity  to  and  along  the  course  of  these  rivers 
after  they  have  debouched  from  the  mountains. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  retaining  the  material  at  present  in 
tb«esfioDS  in  place,  as  well  as  to  retain  a  very  lar^e  per  cent,  of  any  new  material  which 
a>T  be  poured  into  them  from  the  mines.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt  but  that  the  bal- 
^  of  the  material  which  will  be  held  in  suspense  in  the  water  can  be  utilized  on  the 
<ow  lAnds  (now  valueless)  in  the  main  valley  below,  as  well  as  upon  the  foot-hill  lands 
Ji  the  wiy  of  irrigation,  by  distributing  the  muddy  water  over  them  as  is  now  done  to 
<pte  an  extent  in  Yuba  County  successfully. 

The  impounding  of  such  large  bodies  of  water  as  is  contained  in  the  reservoirs 
^  the  hydraulic  mines  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  two  ways;  it  prevents  it  from 
»mn^  down  in  winter  season,  thus  diminishing  the  destructive  power  of  these  rivers 
ii^niny  season  and  stores  it  for  summer  use  (when  there  is  very  little  water  in  the 
nr#T8)  for  minin*]^  and  irrigation,  equalizing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  flow  of  water  dur- 
'3g  the  year.  The  mining  reservoirs,  costing  from  $50,000  to  $250,000  each,  already 
coDftnicted  for  hydraulic  purposes,  can  store  at  least  10,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
^hich  U  utilized  during  the  sniumer  or  dry  season  through  long  lines  of  canals  or 
'uteh«8,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  mile.  The  amount  of  money 
^zpe&ded  in  construction  of  these  reservoirs  and  canals  exceeds  $20,000,000.  lu  the 
hfenre,  when  the  eravel  mines  which  these  works  were  constructed  to  supply  are  ex- 
^wi**^  they  wilTserve  to  irrigate  all  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierras  for  cultivation. 
^0  pomble  system  of  agriculture  could  afford  to  construct  such  an  extensive  and  ex- 
P^^sve  system  of  irrigating  works,  and  although  the  miners  may  in  their  operations 
i^afew  years  commit  some  temporary  injury  upon  a  limited  quantity  of  farmmg  lands 
'>uow  them,  yet  the  great  benefits  whicn  sach  a  vast  water  system  will  confer  upon 
themOlioQ  aeres  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  in  the  facil- 
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ity  and  cheapness  of  irrigation  after  the  mines  are  exhansted  will  oompenaato  our 
State  many  times  over  for  all  the  temjiorarv  damage  now  being  committed. 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  anthori^  that  there  is  yet  remaining  of  known  gimTei 
between  the  Sonth  and  Middle  Ynba  Rivers  alone  about  700,000,^0  cnbic  yards  ot 
gravel,  which  will  be  mined  oat  by  hydraulic  process,  besides  a  large  amount  which 
will  be  mined  ont  by  drifting.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  this  gravel  will  yield  from 
$150,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  and  the  principal  part  of.it  will  be  mined  out  daring  the  next 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  gravel  mines  are  situated  on  and  along  the  mininfir  riven,  at 
distances  varying  from  10  to  70  miles  from  their  outlets  in  the  plains,  and  ti&ey  will  all 
be  exhausted  long  before  these  river  canofis  will  be  fiUed  to  a  level  with  the  outlet  frotc 
the  mines.  The  gravel  channels,  where  hydraulic  mining  can  be  tarried  on  profitably. 
are  well  known  and  can  be  measured  and  estimated  with  considerable  aoonracy ;  but 
the  drifting  mines  in  gravel  are  as  yet  scarcely  known,  and  this  latter  class  of  mininj; 
as  well  as  quartz  mining  (requiring  but  little  water)  will  continue  long  after  the  for- 
mer class  of  mining  has  ceased  entirely.  The  vast  gravel  deposits  where  faydranlie 
mining  is  carried  on  cannot  be  worked  in  any  other  way ;  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  interests  of  the  miners  and  the  comparatively  araaU 
number  of  farmers  and  others  in  the  valley  injured  by  mining  operations  can  be  har- 
monized by  proper  legislation,  guided  by  intelligence  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  resalto, 
but  it  can  never  be  done  by  litigation  guided  by  those  whose  interest  is  subserved  hy 
fostering  such  a  course.  The  interests  at  stake  are  of  too  momentous  and  important 
a  nature,  and  the  number  of  persons  whose  all  is  invested  in  mines  and  whose  snppon 
depends  solely  upon  mining  industry  is  too  great  to  be  interfered  with  and  destioyed 
by  litigation. 

The  net  profits  derived  from  hydraulic  mining  are  not  at  all  excessive,  when  the  ri^. 
length  of  time  necessary  to  develop  a  mine,  and  the  amount  of  money  involved  and 
expended,  are  taken  into  account.  The  North  Bloomfield  Gravel  Mining  Company  wae 
over  ten  years  in  ojiening  its  mine,  and  before  any  net  returns  were  received  expended 
over  $3,000,000.  The  Muton  Water  and  Mining  Company  was  many  years  in  opening 
its  mine,  and  expended  some  $2,500,000  before  any  net  return  was  received  by  it.  Upec 
such  ventures  a  larger  percentage  is  justifiable  than  would  be  the  case  in  any  other 
industry ;  indeed  it  is  believed  that  none  other  than  a  mining  community  like  Califor- 
nia would  undertake  such  a  risk  requiring  so  much  capital  and  time.  Yet  it  is  believed 
that  none  of  this  class  of  mines  pay  over  twenty  per  cent,  per  year  as  an  avenge  opoa 
the  capital  invested,  with  interest,  and  nothing  but  the  permanence  of  snch  a  mine  as 
those  above  mentioned  would  justify  the  risk  and  expenditure  in  any  eommnnity. 
If  any  first-idass  hydraulic  mines  promise  more  than  20  per  cent,  bat  pay  leas.  Thetv 
is  a  great  number  of  seoond-class  mines  of  this  kind,  running  during  rainy  season  only, 
whion  pay  their  workmen  good  wases,  with  but  little  profit  to  the  owners,  and  still  a 
larger  number  of  f  ourth-clMs,  which  barely  pay  their  workmen  and  embanrasa  their 
owners.  Yet  they  all  find  employment  for  a  large  number  of  persons  and  sapport  tor 
their  families. 

The  gravel  miners  have  gone  forward  with  their  enormous  works,  in  the  riinpe  of 
reservoirs,  canals,  tunnels,  and  other  works,  such  as  have  never  been  equalled  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world,  under  the  full  cognizance  of  the  United  States  and  State 
governments,  indorsed  by  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  community,  and  by  the  de- 
cions  of  the  courts,  and  have  expended  over  $100,000,000  in  purchasing  thor  elaims 
from  the  government  and  in  developing  them,  creating  a  property  estimated  at  $aSSD.- 
000,000  or  more  in  value,  and  claim  that  they  have  acquired  by  uieir  aots  and  doinm 
vested  rights  which  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  be  taken  from  them.  Hydraolie  mining 
cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  carried  on  with  profit  on  a  small  scale.  It  leqaiies  a  large 
body  of  ground  to  justify  the  expenditure  necessary  to  open  a  mine^  bring  water  to. 
and  work  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  large  capital  and  consolidation  of  the  smaller 
claims,  which  were  originally  taken  up  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  Uniteil  Scaler 
long  ere  this  kind  of  mining  was  introduced. 

It  will  be  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only  to  California,  but  to  the  nation  at  ImKe, 
if  mining  is  stopped  upon  this  coast  on  account  of  the  injury  committed  upon  a  lim- 
ited and  comparatively  small  body  of  farminc  land  and  a  very  limited  number  of  peo> 
pie  occupying  the  same.  The  value  of  all  the  land  already  damaged,  or  which  ewr 
will  be  damaged^  is  certainly  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  gold  extracted  from 
the  mines  committing  the  damage,  and  the  number  of  people  injured  financially  fn>m 
these  mining  operations  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  number  which  would  be 
iojured  irreparably  if  mining  was  stopped. 

Our  rivers  in  the  great  valley  of  California  are  extremely  alluvial  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  are  becoming  more  so  yearly,  owing  to  the  physical  oonfonnaiion  of 
our  State,  the  close  proximity  of  the  lofty  and  abrupt  mountain  ranges^  as  well  as  the 
character  of  our  soils,  and  the  long  dr^  season,  followed  by  a  heavy  rainy  season,  sikI 
the  operations  of  the  farming  and  mming  population.  The  material  brought  down 
by  these  rivers,  highly  charged  as  they  are  with  alluvium,  would,  if  utilised,  mai^ 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  Sui  Joaquin  the  most  jvodnotive  portion  of  our  e«n* 
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doeot^  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  removed  when  oar  people  will  aeek  to  utilize  the 
aUoTiom  inntead  of  finding  fault  with  it,  as  there  are  thousands  of  acres,  now  valne- 
\emf  which  woold  heoome  the  choicest  of  a^oultnral  lands  if  the  material  held  in 
sivpense  in  onr  rivers  from  the  farms  and  mines  was  utilized,  instead  of  doing  injury 
to  our  bays  and  harbors. 

I  beg  to  attach  hereto  a  map,  compiled  by  Mr.  P.  Hueme,  architect  and  engineer  of 
the  seeiion  of  mining  country  between  the  South  and  Middle  Yuba  Rivers,  in  Nevada 
County,  in  this  State,  and  in  proximity  thereto.  This  map  exhibits,  with  much  accu- 
racy, the  §[eneral  course  of  tne  known  gravel  channels,  also  the  principal  rivers  and 
aining  claims,  as  well  as  the  location  of  several  mining  reservoirs,  and  the  ditches  or 
csQsls  connecting  them  with  the  mines ;  and  shows  also  the  general  lay  of  this  section 
of  oar  State,  where  are  located  the  largest  and  most  important  gravel  mines  of  the 
world. 

1  want  to  add  a  word  more  about  the  swamp  lands.  I  used  to  have  a  sood  deal  of 
eoDtroversy  with  gentlemen  about  the  segregation  of  swamp  lands,  and  what  were 
»irsiDp  lands  and  what  were  not.  There  is  stiu  needed  some  legislation  to  modify  the 
Uw  of  1850,  which  was  made  for  Arkansas,  because  the  abjudication  of  the  swamp- 
land question  here  re<|uires  a  consideration  of  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
difieisnee  in  climate  in  difforent  years  as  reeards  the  water.  In  one  case  that  was 
triMi  before  me  up  *t  Knight's  Landing,  in  which  Mr.  Redding  here  was  counsel  for 
the  cailroad,  and  in  which  there  was  a  provision  made  for  irri/s^ting  swamp  lands  in 
«et  and  diy  aeaaons,  I  asked  a  man  whether  he  would  take  this  land  on  lease  for  ten 
jeazB  and  take  it  without  any  artificial  means,  without  dikes,  levees,  &c.,  but  Just  as 
it  WM  and  cultivate  it,  and  he  said  he  would  not  take  it.  '*  Why  not  f ''  I  asked.  ^'  Be- 
cnB^^  said  he,  *'  I  would  be  drowned  out  seven  years  out  of  the  ten  and  burned  out 
thA  other  three."  The  three  years  in  which  he  would  be  burned  out  would  be  b(>cause 
the  Mdiment  of  blue  clay  would  be  impenetrable  to  the  plow. 

Then,  a^ain,  I  have  seen  lands  not  protected  by  levees  where  a  crop  had  been  raised 
for  two  years  together,  and  when  I  was  on  the  land  I  saw  the  remains  of  wheat  stub  ble 
vlueh  had  piodueed  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  where  I  saw  it  I  was  walking 
i&  tales  over  my  head.  ThiB  shows  the  difference  in  the  land  at  different  seasons,  and 
jiA  tee  haw  it  is  possible  for  a  deputy  surveyor  to  come  in  one  season  and  say  it  is 
dry  land,  while  another  season  he  might  be  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  And,  then,  there 
id  a  difiBTsnoe  in  the  lands  up<m  the  mountains,  which  are  swamp  lands  in  one  sense, 
)>at  which  the  water  does  not  iiuure,  but  rather  improves.  They  are  swamp  lands  in 
ow  0ense»  bat,  th«n,  they  are  really  swamp  lands.  You  can't  drive  a  wagon  over  them 
bot  at  a  partloolar  season,  and  still  they  are  profitable  lands. 


nttimmn/  of  W,  B,  SMnson,  farmer,  Jhdare  C<mnty,  CaHfamia, 

Hanford,  Tularx  Couktt,  Caufobnia, 

Oohber  4, 1679. 
r#  (he  FukUe  Lamd  CkmrnMom,  Woikingtcm,  D.  C: 

fiBmsMKi :  Seeing  a  request  lirora  you  in  the  agricultural  public  press  of  this 
Slate  sakiDg  for  answers  to  questions  you  have  put  fonrard,  and  being  anxious  to  see 
vhst  I  eonsider  some  defects  in  the  land  laws  and  attendant  subjects  altered,  I  have 
tn«d  to  nva  a  short  reply,  which  I  should  have  given  at  greater  length  but  I  am  very 
pnnsd  for  time.  However,  if  any  of  mv  suggestions  are  of  use  to  you,  and  should 
Tos  wish  to  know  more  on  any  of  the  subjects,  I  will  eladly  answer  your  further  in- 
terrogations and  do  my  best  to  further  the  objects  you  have  in  view. 
I  mnain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  ROBINSON. 
Anmoera  to  preliminary  questions, 

1. 1,  W.  R.  Robinson,  of  Hanford,  Tulare  County,  Califomia,  am  a  farmer,  in  Joint 
paitDeiship  with  J.  S.  Robinson,  and  of  the  firm  of  W.  &  J.  Robinson. 

1 1  have  lived  nearly  five  years  in  Tulare  County,  and  seven  years  in  the  State  of 
California,  living  formerly  partly  in  San  Francisco  and  partly  in  Mendocino  County 
^  this  State.  Am  an  Bnglishman  by  birth ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872 ;  was 
'*  Ktudent  oi  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 

1  Never.  , 

4.  By  observatioAi  and  study. 

&  I  treat  this  question  under  question  27  of  agriculture,  latter  part. 

7.  They  are  so  varied  that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject  for  want  of  time.  The 
ua<t  of  the  pablio  lands  now  left  are  mount  ainons  and  timber-clad. 

&  I  have  no  means  of  examining  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to ;  I  shall  try  to  treat 
the  qmistions  of  land  and  classifications  in  answering  your  several  questions. 
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9.  I  think  it  advisable  to  allow  any  one  the  right  to  bay  160  acres  of  land  irrespect- 
ive of  the  faot  that  he  has  pre-empted  or  not,  because  I  find  there  are  man^  men  who 
have  pre-empted  land  and  they  have  adjoining  them  a  piece  of  land  that  is  raloabW 
to  them,  as  lying  adjoining  their  property,  bnt  useless  to  any  one  else  either  irom  the 
want  of  a  spring  of  water,  or  incapacity,  owing  to  rock,  to  sink  a  well.  Thus  land  i*> 
held  unpaid  for,  untaxed,  and  unoccupied  by  settler,  and  practically  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  adjoining  deeded  land.  At  other  times  by  arrangementsome  man  wUl  acqairt 
a  title  to  such  land  only  to  redeed  it  to  the  first  party  above  named  This  system  i- 
morally  wrong  and  necessitates  false  swearing,  seldom  detected  and  punished ;  whil^* 
the  right  to  buy  such  land  not  to  exceed  160  acres  would  generally  be  avaOed  of  in 
these  cases. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  (1.)  The  climate  of  this  locality,  the  "Muscle  Slough  district,"  situated  in  Tolaif 
County,  California,  is  warm,  naturally  dry,  and  healthy. 

(2.)  Rainfall  uncertain  and  deficient,  averaging  about  3  inches  per  year;  oft^T> 
not  more  than  1  to  H  inches,  and  up  to  as  many  as  6  and  8  inches,  in  what  may  be  calli't! 
good  years  in  this  locality. 

(3.)  Winter  or  wet  season  begins  about  November  15,  to  March  15  of  each  year,  thr 
rest  being  rainless. 

(4.)  Snowfall  none,  but  frost  prevalent  during  winter. 

(5.)  Supply  of  water  for  irrigation  uncertain,  owing  to  existing  circnmstanoea  which 
I  shall  deal  with  under  Question  8. 

2.  (1.)  First  part  already  answered  under  Question  1. 

(2.)  Accordi^  to  the  season ;  if  warm  weather  in  the  mountains  sets  in  early,  wati^r 
comes  down  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  spring  to  supply  every  one  moderately,  bo; 
the  bulk  of  supply  comes  generally  too  late  for  early  grain. 

3.  Without  irrigation,  mrectly  or  indirectly,  except  in  exceptional  yean,  none  «i 
these  lands  will  pay  to  cultivate. 

4.  With  irrigation  the  whole,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  alka- 
line properties,  which  kill  all  vegetation  where  they  are  too  concentrated. 

5.  Crops  raised  are  varied ;  principally  wheat ;  also  alfalfa  (Luseme),  beanA, 
maize,  Egyptian  com,  pumpkins,  melons,  garden  vegetation,  and  anything  it  pajs  to 
raise.  The  soil  is  susceptible  of  raising  everything,  but  the  discrimination  in  freighti; 
and  the  wretched  prevalent  laws  regarding  irrigation  and  water  rights  has  crippled 
the  district  to  a  great  extent.  Five  years  ago  people  here  raised  castor  beans,  got  a 
good  crop,  and  could  have  made  money  at  it,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  who 
carry  wheat  at  $60  per  car,  levied  a  rate  of  $300  per  car,  same  weight,  as  freight  for 
castor  beans  and  broom-corn,  both  of  which  we  can  grow  to  x>erfection,  and  both  ci 
which  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  giving  employment  to  men  and  boys  at  remuner- 
ative rates ;  but  existing  freights  are  prohibitive,  and  neither  crop  is  now  raised 
Fruit  can  be  raised  of  any  kind,  but  market  is  poor  and  local  demand  very  small 
These  rates  are  suicidal  to  the  railroad  company,  since  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade,  because  either  of  the  two  last  named  crops  can  be  grown  after  tbt 
wheat  each  year  has  been  removed,  and  thus  they  would  get  freight  to  carry  which 
they  have  not  now.  Such  is  the  art  of  discrimination  in  freights  as  allowed  and  f^* 
ticed  in  these  States,  where  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road (both  one  company)  reign  supreme.    Roots  of  any  kind  can  be  srown  here. 

6.  If  the  land  is  dry  and  has  never  been  watered  before,  a  stream  of  water  that  wil. 
^o  through  a  headgate  1  foot  by  1  foot  under,  say,  a  4-inch  pressure,  will  wet  160  acm 
in  four  months,  provided  the  neighboring  quarter  sections  are  being  wetted  also  at  the 
same  time.  Second  year,  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  ditches  full  that  are  on  the  land 
will  suffice — say  one-quarter  the  quantity. 

7.  A  part  of  this  district  is  watered  bv  water  from  the  Kaweah  River,  through  out* 
of  its  channels  known  as  **  Cross  Creek,"  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  east,  but  tin* 
bulk  of  the  land  is  watered  by  King's  River. 

8.  Under  question  I,  section  5, 1  mentioned  that  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
was  uncertain,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  because  nature's  snpplv  is  not 
always  the  same,  but  principally  because  of  State  laws  on  irrigation  are  conflictic^. 
intricate,  and  undecisive.  A  short  history  of  the  several  canals  (irrigating)  that  takr 
out  of  Kiug's  River  will  be  necessary  to  convey  my  meaning.  As  Ion);  ago  as  twenty 
years  one  J.  Morrow  took  out  a  small  ditch  direct  from  King^  River  to  irrigate  his  lamK 
on  the  margin  of  the  same,  carrying,  say,  8  feet  of  water.  Two  or  three  others  fo!- 
lowed  his  example  in  the  same  small  way.  Then  a  mau  named  Church  took  oat  a 
larger  ditch  and  appropriated  an  old  slough  to  convey  it  a  large  part  of  the  way ;  ht 
appropriated  44  feet.  Then,  about  20  mues  below  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbt 
nver,  a  company  (known  as  Lower  King's  River  Company)  of  about  70  men  took  ou: 
what  may  be  called  a  canal  to  carry  100  feet,  which  it  duly  appropriated.  Then  I't' 
men  formed  a  similar  company  on  this  the  same  side,  known  as  the  People's  Dtti 
Company  of  King's  River,  took  out  a  canal,  and  duly  appropriated  ^00  feet.    Tbet  s 
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roffifMuiy,  known  as  "The  Laat  Chance  Company,^'  did  the  same^  likewise  approprtat- 

3^  100  feet.  Then  a  company,  known  ae  the  "  JBmigrant  Ditch  Company/'  appropri- 
Aieil  100  feet  of  water.  These  larger  canals  made  Church's  canal  small  hy  comparison 
iad  gave  him  larger  ideas.  He  then  took  ont  a  charter  for  3,000  feet  and  enlarged  his 
r.anal.and  carries  now,  when  fall,  1,500  feet.  Another  company  who  helped  him  have 
\ikifQ  oat  a  canal  of,  say,  200  feet.  Now,  both  the  last  companies  take  out  higher  up 
'be  river  than  any  of  the  four  above  name<l  (vi2.  Lower  King's  River  Ditch  Company 
ptM)i>!e'6  Ditch  Company  of  King's  River,  Last  Chance  Ditch  Company,  and  Emigrant 
Ditch  Company),  and,  when  water  is  low,  which  it  is  from  July  to  February,  they,  by 
iQiintaiDing  a  dam  each  and  by  the  snperior  grade  that  the  fall  of  the  country  allows 
tiirir  canals  to  have,  do  take  nearly  all  the  water  in  the  river,  so  that  the  four  com- 
I'lniftt,  who  really  have  prior  rights  by  appropriation,  are  dry  while  they  are  full. 

Chorch,  the  proprietor  of  the  3,000- foot  canal,  is  a  scheming  man,  who  does  not  work, 
wliile  the  owners  in  the  four  canals  above  named,  about  350  men,  are  ordinary  farm- 
t-rs,  working  with  their  hands  each  day,  and  have  no  money  to  keep  attorneys  contin- 
uIIt  ander  their  pa^  watching  the  transactions  of  legislature  regarding  irrigation ; 
and  thns,  by  complying  strictly  with  the  requirements  of  law.  Church  has  been  able 
:o  stand  off  all  endeavors,  where  those  defrauded  have  sought  redress  through  the 
coarta  to  obtain  the  water  which  by  actual  appropriation  they  have  a  right  to.  The 
people  are  in  many  cases  in  favor  of  a  commission  authorized  by  legislature,  and  would 
be  willing  to  be  governed  by  their  decision  after  they  had  fairly  investigated  the 
whole ;  bat  Chorch  would  oppose  any  such  investigation,  and  those  to  whom  he 
•^npplies  water  wonld  back  him,  and  so  matters  stand  to-day.  Those  who  jointly  own, 
bot  who  are  poor,  a  right  to  400  feet  of  water  are  now,  and  are  so  for  seven  months  in 
'be  year,  dry,  while  thoee  who  came  after  them  are  preferred  before  them.  Our  i)eo- 
pie  are  in  favor  of  a  St>ate  control  of  our  water  system,  but  such  changes  generally 
KiTe  greater  taxation  and  often  a  chance  for  some  dishonest  men,  not  the  choice  of  the 
people,  to  get  into  power  and  become  enriched  by  their  management,  to  the  detriment 
'if  tfie  land-owners.  This  question  (8)  has  already  taken  up  so  much  of  my  time  that 
I  most  here  drop  the  subject,  but  if  yon  wonld  wish  further  information  I  shall  be  glad 
10  give  yon  further  particulars. 

1^}  Irrigation  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  alkaline  matters  in  the  soil  to  the  top, 
and  often  in  snch  quantities  as  to  damage  the  crops,  but  this  is  only  in  localities  where 
i  kali  has  previoualy  heen  already  pre£>minant  but  laid  dormant  in  the  subsoil  or 
t'Isewbere. 

^.  (.1)  By  percolation  about  50  per  cent.,  whero  the  canals  aro  new,  is  wasted  in  the 
iiaio  and  its  branches  before  it  is  distributed ;  in  after  years,  less  each  season  until, 
UT,  20  per  cent,  is  reached ;  this  includes  evaporation  by  the  sun. 

'i)  Only  sach  portion  is  rotumed  to  the  streams  as  is  not  required,  and  that  seldom 
xciin,as  a  preferable  plan  is  adopted  of  not  allowing  that  water  to  enter  the  canal 
vbeD  it  is  not  required.     There  aro  no  restrictions. 

10.  All  the  water  taken  up  in  this  locality  was  taken  tro  under  the  mining  laws 
tbfn  existing,  and  the  law  was  complied  with  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  appro- 
priatorB.    For  rest  see  Question  8. 

11.  Please  again  refer  to  Question  8. 

11  Oor  lands  are  adapted  to  one  crop  as  thoroughly  as  to  another.  Any  or  the 
^bole  can  be  sown  to  grasses. 

IX  All  the  land  in  these  parts  heroin  referred  to  are  taken  up,  and  any  family,  after 
the  groand  is  wet,  can  make  a  good  living  off  80  acres ;  but  in  the  neighboring  uniiri- 
Sited  lands  which  aro  not  naturally  fitted  for  irrigation  (there  is  plenty  unirrigated 
^hat  can  be  irrigated),  and  in  the  foot-hills  and  mountains,  less  than  640  acres  of  land 
.aooot  support  a  family;  hence  it  is  that  so  much  land  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
jr)Temment  in  these  parrs,  and  always  will,  being  strictly  pasturage,  and  will  average 
•'M  »heep  to  the  acre  or  one  cow  to  five  acres. 

U.  (1)  Not  until  Ave  years  after  settlers  have  been  allowed  to  pre-empt  and  home- 
<<nd  640  acres  each. 

•'i)  And  then  each  purchaser  should  be  limited  to  1,000  acres  for  at  least  five  years. 

I'lw  (i)  One  steer  to  the  acre  on  irrigated  lands ;  one  steer  to  five  acres  on  unirriga- 
"^ie  Unda. 

I'i/  All  things  being  equal  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  parts,  both  places  give  equal 

16.  Of  cattle  of  various  ages,  about  60  head,  as  12  to  15  should  be  marketable  each 
y^ar.  giving  $35  as  value  of  each  on  the  farm  when  marketable. 

17.  Owing  to  the  iaUt  that  we  are  without  water  in  our  canals  for  seven  months  in 
■be  jear,  and  that  these  cattle  are  mostly  dependent  on  pumps  and  windmills,  cattle 
•^  bat  little  raised  here,  so  I  cannot  give  statistics. 

li  With  irrigation  grass  has  increased  twenty-fold ;  without  irrigation  no  altera- 
*.'«  14  perceptible. 

r^.  (1)  Generally  fence  what  they  have  deeds  for,  and  sometimes  unsurveyed  land 
*»>  where  there  is  no  natural  fence. 
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(2)  Yea. 

20.  Difficult  to  say,  as  it  depends  on  the  owner. 

21.  By  pumps,  and  in  a  few  oases  by  natural  ponds»  except  wbnn  tbexe  la  water  k 
the  ditches. 

22.  Where  both  are  confined  to  grass  only,  1  beef  to  10  or  12  sheep ;  bat  wliece  bnui 
largely  prevails,  1  cow  or  beef  to  o  sheep. 

23.  According  to  the  management  of  the  owner.  If  he  has  allowed  ahaep  to  eaj 
the  pasture  too  low  and  close,  and  kept  it  so,  the  grasses,  artificial  and  natoral,  dii 
out,  especially  those  wild  grasses  which  must  seed  each  year,  and  which  spring  eaeft 
rainy  season  from  seed  anarun  their  lives  out  each  season. 

24.  Yes,  if  not  fed  too  close;  but  if  overstocked  the  sheep  will  thrive  wliile  cattU 
starve. 

25.  Cattle  men  keep  sheep  men  away  when  they  can  for  the  above  reason. 

20.  About  10,000  sheep  to  1,000  cattle,  or  even  greater.  Cattle  seldom  herded  | 
sheep  in  bands  from  500  to  3,000  or  4,000. 

27.  In  surveyin|^  lands  and  establishing  counties,  natural  boandariesy  such  m  t 
river  or  the  summit  of  a  ran^  of  mountains  or  hills,  should  if  possible  be  the  estobJ 
lished  limits  by  law.  The  division  between  Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties  ooght  to  b« 
King's  Biver,  whereas  it  is  an  arbitrary  line,  giving  the  whole  of  King's  River  over  u 
each  county  in  different  parts  of  its  line.  It  rises  in  Tulare,  bends  and  goes  into  Fresno  d 
mile  or  so,  comes  back  a  mile  or  so  and  runs  a  long  way  again  in  Tulare,  goes  into  Frsdo 
again  three  or  four  miles,  and  eventually  empties  in  Tulare.  Our  people  repreeeoted 
the  matter  through  their  senator  and  got  the  river  recognized  as  the  boandary,  botl 
interested  parties  secretly  prevailed  on  the  next  senator  to  change  it  back  a^in,  which 
was  done.  Again,  in  our  mining  districts  the  county  terminates  half  way  down  si 
mountain,  and  two  adjoining  claims,  for  no  good  reason,  are  in  two  difierent  oonnticiv 
and  each  claimant  has  to  apply  to  a  different  county  recorder  and  clerk,  and  to  diifer- 
ent  supervisors,  for  privileges  or  services  according  to  their  necessities.  One  of  t)K 
laws  of  the  State  is  that  the  supervisors  shall  have  the  granting  of  privilege  to  tske 
water  from  rivers  in  their  respective  counties.  Thus  men  who  took  out  canals  on  tb« 
Tulare  side  of  King's  River  had  to  apply  to  Fiesno  board  of  supervisors.  Again,  a 
company  applied  to  the  Kern  County  board  of  supervisors  for  a  charter  to  take  wat«r! 
from  Kern  River ;  but  the  bulk  of  water  has  its  rise  and  drains  from  Tulare  strpams. 
Several  farmers  have  taken  the  water  out  of  the  river  up  high,  where  it  is  in  Tulare 
County,  and  when  the  Kern  companies  complain  they  are  told  that  that  water  rising 
in  Tulare  and  never  having  been  in  Kern,  the  Kern  County  supervisors  have  no  jurwr 
diction.  Such  things  shomd  be  national  law,  and  not  left  to  every  scheming  man  to 
arranee  through  his  particular  friend  in  the  local  legislature. 

As  I  understand  the  laws  of  pre-emption,  when  a  man  wishes  for  his  deed  he  mnst 
pay  to  the  local  agent  from  $200  to  $400  for  the  government.  This  is  often  difficult  to 
do,  as  the  settler  generally  sees  rough  and  hard  times  during  even  his  first  five  yean* 
often  and  nearly  always  auring  the  period  of  pre-emption,  when  the  laws  neceMsrily 
hamper  his  actions  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  he  goes  to  a  money  loaner,  who  unfor- 
tunately is  not  unfrequently  indirecily  the  local  agent  himself,  who  finds  the  mooef  at 
high  rates,  from  12  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  return  takes  a  mortgage  on  tiie  las^if 
ana  in  numerous  cases  he  eventually  owns  the  land  if  he  desires,  and  the  man,  thos 
defrauded  indirectly  through  the  rigidity  of  government  demands,  is  once  mone  tuned 
adrift,  with  his  homestead  and  timber-claim  rights  alone  left  him,  and  thoronghly  dii- 
heartened  besides.  I  would  suggest  partial  pavments,  giving  in  return  a  oonditiosal 
deed  stipulating  that  within  five  years  the  whole  be  paid  in  or  the  first  and  mtm- 
quent  payments  forfeited,  the  latter  condition  so  as  to  prevent  settlers  from  throwing 
tne  land  exhausted  in  to  the  hands  of  government.  This  gives  settlers  an  oppona- 
nity  for  some  little  freedom,  without  danger  of  forfeiture  of  title,  and  an  oppcortonity 
to  be  independent  of  the  frontier  capitalist. 

28.  It  is  often  impossible  to  find  comers,  because  often  the  stock  men  pull  them  op 
where  they  wish  to  keep  the  range,  hitherto  unsettled  on,  for  their  cattle,  hoping 
thereby  to  delay  settlement,  even  if  only  a  few  months.  I  would  suggest  that  at  leaft 
all  along  the  township  lines  a  larger  and  more  durable  external  monument  be  erected. 
The  charcoal,  when  findable,  is  good  enough,  but  the  pegs  get  smashed  by  stock,  or 
settlers'  wagons,  or  snimals  digging,  and  in  various  ways.  Nearly  every  settler  hen 
has  had  in  his  day  to  pay  for  the  county  or  other  surveyor  to  resurvey  for  him. 

TIMBER. 

1.  Along  the  river  banks  and  in  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  plenty  of  timber.  lo 
this  section  the  natural  timber  is  oak,  sycamore,  willows,  dtc. 

2.  (1)  Principally  Lombardy  poplar,  Carolina  i>oplar,  cotton  woods,  bine  and  other 
gums,  catalpa,  and  numerous  others,  more  or  less. 

(2)  Best  are  poplars  and  gums;  growth  in  spring,  summer,  and  early  falL 

3.  By  lease  onlv,  returnable  in  ten  years  to  the  government  conservator.  Thefonit 
laws  as  practiced  in  Germany  and  India,  varied  snffloiently  to  meet  the  reqniranenti 
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flif  our  people,  seem  to  me  the  Iteet  and  most  jast  when  the  claims  of  future  genera- 
tim»  are  oonsidered.  Talcing  into  consideration  the  struggle  which  onr  frontier  set- 
den  generally  have  to  make  a  home,  it  won  Id  he  hardly  right  to  enhance  the  price  of 
iOfflber  by  making  mill  owners  pay  heavily  for  the  right  to  cut  ont  the  timber  in  the 
kifging  conntry,  bat  a  rental  of  $5  per  acre  would  not  be  heavy  on  any  mill  man,  or 
ti  where  the  lumber  is  snch  as  to  fetch  but  low  rates  in  market.  In  order  to  enforce 
Uie  laws  and  regnlations  it  would  seem  that  the  civil-service  system  should  be  fol- 
lowed, because  if  a  man  who  was  elected  by  the  people  locally  were  to  enforce  the 
hvfs  be  would  be  objectionable  to  those  whose  interests  he  had  to  oppose,  and  they 
woald  leave  no  stone  ontumed  to  insore  his  not  being  re-elected.  In  India  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  departments  of  the  government,  and  so  long  as  the  conservators  do  their 
doties  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  goin^  over  those  districts  in  this  and  other  States 
we  is  struck  with  the  wasteful  way  in  which  timber  lands  have  been  left  after  all  the 
vahable  timber  has  been  cut  out;  large  spaces  treeless,  then  several  huddled  in 
dose  proximity  to  each  other. 

4.  Certainly,  if  bj  the  word  "  classify  "  you  mean  discrimination  as  to  value  of  tim- 
ber growing,  whether  hard  or  soft  woods,  not  in  manner  of  disposition  or  size  of  tracts, 
leaciBg  all  by  the  acre,  but  in  price  only. 

5.  Generally  an  irregular  but  vigorous  growth  of  the  same  sorts  as  those  trees  that 
ionnerly  held  the  ground. 

(x  Forests  catch  nre  from  carelessness  of  hunters,  desire  on  part  of  people  who  are 
paistnring  to  bum  up  old  feed  so  that  thecomingyearthefeed may  becleanandfree from 
robbifth,  desire  on  part  of  miners  and  others  to  clear  underbrush,  from  fires  of  campers 
aod  Indians,  blasting  by  miners,  and  carelessness  of  people  generally,  often  widely 
ext«nded ;  very  destructive,  especially  to  young  trees.  Their  occurrence  can  hardly 
be  prevented,  but  their  spread  can  be  controlled  by  roads  kept  clear  of  brush  and 
nees  aud  used  to  take  out  the  timbers.  If  the  roads  are  quite  straight  and  at  inter- 
Tab  of  say  five  miles  apart,  which  wonld  be  necessary  under  a  thorough  system  of 
iopervLsion  with  branch  roads  also  straight,  these  fires  could  often  be  subdued  and  in 
aany  cases  die  a  natural  death. 

7.  Tax  every  railroad  for  every  tie  they  buy;  they  wonld  tax  the  producer  in  return, 
10  that  the  weight  wonld  fall  on  the  ri^ht  shoulders,  but  the  government  would  be 
^MRd  the  expense  of  hunting  up  the  right  pities.  Legislation,  I  am  afraid,  would 
cot  leaeh  the  case,  except  at  great  oost.  The  depredation  and  waste  is  notorious, 
whether  it  be  for  railroad  ties  or  building,  mining,  or  agriculture,  but  it  is  more  or 
lees  nnavoidable. 

1  There  are  no  restrictions  practically.  The  man  who  fells  a  tree  owns  it  unless  the 
^  be  deeded. 

d.  Xo :  because  the  land  office  is  not  subject  to  a  system  of  civil  service,  and  if  a 
^ittriet  land  officer  did  his  duty  he  would  not  hold  his  office  long.  In  many  cases  also 
tbey  are  not  tried  and  trusty  men. 


Te9Hmonjf  of  Joseph  Buss. 

IIm  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
PV — . 

r«  At  AMe  Xaiur  Oraisitsnofi : 

GDrauKN :  The  interrogatories  submitted  to  me  by  the  Commission,  although  some- 
what arduous,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  the  data  I  have 
ttfaand. 

1.  Joseph  Buss ;  Femdale^  Humboldt  County,  California. 

2. 1  have  been  in  this  section  about  thirty  years. 

^  I  have  acquired  title  to  lands  chiefly  by  purchasing  from  those  who  held  United 
^«  patent. 

f  By  observation. 

'u  In  pre-emption  cases  where  there  is  no  conflict  the  pre-emptor  usually  makes 
^  proof  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow  him ;  he  then  has  to  wait  on  the  department  at 
^aahington  for  his  patent  from  one  to  four  years,  unless  he  will  send  his  duplicate 
'7  eipt  to  some  attorney  in  Washington  with  f25.  In  that  event  it  will  come  in  about 
>i!s  m  eight  months.  The  ways  of  the  department  are  certainly  mysterious  in  this  par- 
tviolar  to  most  people.  Where  there  is  a  conflict,  and  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  de- 
tKion  of  the  local  land  office  to  the  department  at  Washington,  the  decision  is  often 
•itferred  so  lonjj  as  to  work,  if  not  in  effect  an  abrogation  of  the  rights  they  may  have 
»^i»red,  certainly  great  injustice  to  the  parties  concerned. 

^  The  land  laws  of  the  United  States  remind  mo  very  much  of  an  eccentric  rich 
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mao  who  is  williug  to  give  his  poor  neighbors  a  good  dinner,  proyided,  however,  that 
they  will  first  swim  across  a  river  whose  waters  are  not  overly  clean  to  obtain  iu  Id 
my  opinion  the  land  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  every  citizen  who  wisheA 
the  right  to  obtain  title  to  160  acres  of  land  or  more  in  the  most  direct  way  powiible. 
Years  of  observation  have  forced  upon  me  the  conclusion  that  the  present  land  law 
hsfi  been  instrumental  in  making  nioro  men  iiei jure  themselves  than  all  the  other  can^r* 
that  operate  upon  men  in  new  countries.  In  short,  however  well  the  intention  of  the 
law,  it  certainly  operates  as  a  reward  for  crime. 

7.  The  public  lands  in  Humboldt  County  are  grazing,  mineral,  and  timber.  Li^^^* 
if  any  agricultural  land  now  belones  to  the  public  domain.  We  have  some  email  v<i . 
leys,  but  the  most  of  the  county  is  ratncr  mountainous  and  better  adapted  to  grazing  tLa:. 
anything  else. 

8.  The  several  classes  of  lands  can  only  be  oscertained  and  their  character  fixed  br 
an  actual  survey.  Nothing  short  of  this  would  be  reliable.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
whenever  a  United  States  deputy  surveys  one  or  more  townships  it  would  be  an  ea*T 
matter  for  him  to  determine  the  character  of  the  land ;  but  in  order  for  the  goTt:rr.- 
ment  to  get  honest  woik  and  an  honest  report,  something  that  can  be  relied  upon,  i* 
must  first  be  houest  with  those  they  employ.  Since  the  reduction  in  the  price  pai'l 
by  the^ government  for  surveying  land  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  efficient  survey  with- 
out the  people  paying  the  deputy  extra,  because  in  this  mountainous  and  wooid  cooc- 
ty  many  townships  cost  from  $400  to  $600  more  to  do  the  work  well  than  the  gtiv- 
emment  pays ;  but  if  the  government  will  deal  fairly  with  their  depnties,  that  i&. 
pay  them  what  it  is  worth  to  do  the  work,  the  information  could  be  relia)>Iy  obtained 
so  far  as  concerns  those  townships  that  are  yet  to  be  surveyed.  In  regard  to  thw^ 
that  are  already  surveyed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  county  snrveyor  witb  some  aid 
could  easily  give  the  character  of  the  lands. 

9.  I  think  I  have  answered  this  interrogatory  in  8. 

10.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  actual  settler  ongbt  to  b> 
able  to  obtain  title  to  lands  in  a  more  direct  way  than  at  present,  and  indeed  it  is  tlKj 
opinion  of  the  great  minority  of  men  in  new  countries  that  the  land  should  be  sold 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  purohaso  after  it  has  been  held  for  pre-emptora  six  month* 
or  a  year.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  but  what  it  would  be  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury if  160  acres  was  given  to  each  actual  settler  at  Just  the  expense  of  surveying  thf 
land,  without  compellinj^  him  to  live  on  it  five  years.  He  would  certainly  do  so  if  it 
is  to  his  interest ;  and  if  it  is  not,  then  anything  that  the  government  may  do  to  cooi^ 
pel  him  is  simply  injuring  one  of  her  own  citizens,  consequently  herself. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

1.  Our  climate  on  the  coast  is  very  even ;  we  have  neither  extreme  beat  or  extretM 

iCOUl. 

2.  Our  rainy  season  commences  in  October  and  lasts  until  May.  We  have  no  sdo^ 
on  the  coast,  but  it  falls  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  interior.  It  does  not,  however^ 
remain  long  on  the  ground,  except  in  high  altitudes. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  in  this  county,  and  has  therefore  never  been  re^ 
sorted  to. 

12.  About  one-third  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  adapted  to  pasturage,  one-sixti^ 
farming,  and  one-half  is  timber  land. 

13.  It  might  be  practical,  but  it  would  re(^nire  at  least  640  acres  to  insore  a  famiijl 
a  living,  and  that  too  in  the  best  of  the  grazmg  section.  I 

14.  It  is  my  best  Judgment  that  all  grazing  land  should  be  put  in  the  mai^el  f«n 
private  entry  without  any  limit  as  to  quantity  that  each  individual  should  por 
choso.  • 

15.  It  rec^nires  about  8  acres  of  pasturage  land  to  keep  one  beef.  The  gracing  laa^ 
in  this  section  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  State,  and  in  fact  I  am  of  th< 
opinion  that  they  are  the  best. 

16.  From  75  to  100  head  of  cattle  would  support  a  small  family,  provided  the  mar 
ket  was  good,  otherwise  it  would  require  a  much  fpreater  number. 

18.  The  growth  of  grass  in  this  county  has  diminished. 

19.  The  cattle  ranges  are  generally  fenced  in  this  county. 

20.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  make  any  material  difference. 

21.  We  have  an  abundance  of  good  water  on  all  the  ranges. 

22.  About  seven  sheep  are  equal  to  one  beef  in  grazing. 

2.3.  The  growth  of  grass  has  increased  in  sheep  ranges  where  not  fed  too  olooe. 

24.  Sheep  and  cattle  cannot  be  kept  on  the  same  range  with  profit. 

25.  There  is  no  conflict  between  sheep  and  cattle  men  in  this  county. 

26.  We  have  in  our  county  about  15,000  cattle  and  100,000  sheep. 

27.  I  would  by  all  means  suggest  that  the  public  lands  be  surveyed,  and  that  evrrtj 
citizen  be  ffiven  IGO  acres  where  the  land  is  agricultural,  and  640  or  more  of  grarind 
land,  and  this  in  the  most  direct  way  and  at  Just  the  expense  of  surveying.  | 
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^  There  certainly  is  mach  troable  in  finding  the  comers  of  snrYeyed  lands  in  this 
oj-iLFT,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible  in  many  instances  because  there  are  no  comers. 
I'jCf  as  I  have  already  said,  we  can  never  have  an  efficient  survey  until  the  govem- 
at-st  will  pay  what  it  is  worth  to  do  the  work.  A  post  at  least  6  inches  square  should 
:L3:k  rbe  coraer  of  every  section,  and  it  should  be  2  feet  in  the  ground  and  3  feet 
k^^ve  the  ground.  This  would  enable  poor  men  looking  for  lands  to  know  where  any 
r  vrQ  piece  of  land  is  without  having  to  resort  to  a  surveyor,  as  they  now  do. 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

1.  Aboat  one-half  the  land  in  the  county  is  timber  land.  It  consists  of  redwood,  red 
01  or  Oregon  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  white  &,  hemlock,  oak,  and  maple ;  but  the  kinds 
zjed  for  manufacturing  into  lumber  are  redwood,  spruce,  and  Oregon  pine. 

:L  Xo  kind  of  timber  is  planted  in  this  section ;  it  is  not  necessary. 

:i  I  would  sell  the  timber  lands  to  those  who  wished  to  manufacture  it  in  such 
«{::ari titles  as  would  justify  them  in  making  the  necessary  outlay.  The  price  should  be 
K*  per  acre  for  redwood,  and  $3  per  acre  for  spruce  and  Oregon  pine,  This  would  not 
W  too  high  for  those  who  wished  it  for  immediate  use,  but  too  high  to  buy  on  mere 
e:-ecGlation. 

4.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  divide  the  timber  land  into  two  classes  so  far  as  price 
>  '^oooemed.  First  class  should  constitute  the  redwood,  and  the  valuation  be  |5  per 
^  re ;  second  class  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  and  the  ^rice  be  S3  per  acre.  The  other  tim- 
'«  f  lands  that  are  good  only  for  wood  should  go  into  the  agricultural  class. 

'.  There  is  a  second  growth  of  redwood,  spruce,  and  pine,  but  it  will  come  to  no  per- 
f"^  tion  in  one  generation. 

<L  We  have  no  forest  fires  in  this  county  that  injui^  the  timber  in  the  least,  in  fact 
^Tt  bas  no  detrimental  effect  on  redwood.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  kill  the  stand- 
^z  timber. 

7.  There  are  no  depredations  upon  the  public  lands  in  this  county. 

r.  We  have  no  local  customs  governing  such  cutting  of  timber.    The  habit  does  not 

■>.  I  think  those  officers  are  j^enerally  too  far  removed  from  the  forests  in  order  to 
nndae  any  beneficial  supervision  without  the  aid  of  local  deputies.  It  seems  to  me 
f  .ut  as  long  as  we  have  local  officers  they  are  the  proper  ones  with  whom  to  lodge  such 
i::r.<«liction. 

Eureka,  OcU>her  20, 1879. 

Vt  knowledge  of  lode  and  placer  claims,  and  mining  in  general,  is  too  limited  to 
tdnut  of  advmncing  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.    If  what  I  have  said  shall  prove  of* 
tsj  value  to  the  Commission  I  shul  be  well  paid  for  my  trouble. 
Bespeetfally  yours, 

JOSEPH  BUSS. 


of  A.  A,  Sargent,  lawyer  and  miner,  San  Francieoo,  CaL 

Testiiiiony  of  ex-Senator  Saboent  before  the  United  States  Land  Commission : 

Qoestioa.  What  is  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation  f— Answer.  A.  A.  Sargent, 
hn  Fnuoeiaeo,  CaL;  oocupation,  lawyer  and  miner. 

<i.  How  loDg  have  yon  lived  in  California? — A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  HaTe  yoa  acquired  or  sought  to  acouire  title  to  any  of  the  public  land  of  the 
Tcited  States ;  and,  if  so,  how  or  under  what  laws  f — ^A.  I  have,  under  the  mining  laws, 
title  to  a  placer  minine  claim. 

Q.  What  additional  means  or  opportunities  have  you  had  to  learn  the  practical 
*c^;kiD^  of  the  public  land  laws  f — A.  My  residence  for  most  of  the  time  mentioned 
bn  li«en  in  Nevada  County,  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  mining  and  agrloultural  popula- 
t-m,  whore  qnestions  as  to  both  interests  were  constantly  arising  and  referred  to  me 
a»  a  Uvyer  or  as  a  public  man,  and  I  had  the  conduct  of  much  of  the  litigation  that  arose 
a  '^itfvqnence.  Added  to  this  I  served  six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Kx  JQ  the  Senate  at  Washington,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  thousands  of  my  con- 
Kj^u-ntm  all  over  the  State  on  Isind  questions,  and  I  helped  originate  much  of  the  legis- 
iui'*n  for  the  disposal  of  mining  and  other  public  lands  which  nas  been  passed  by  Con- 
2Xf^  daring  the  past  ten  years. 

V-  Have  yon  observed  any  defects  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  land  laws  which, 
iL  roar  opinion,  ought  to  be  remedied  f  If  so,  state  fully  such  defects  and  any  sug- 
ptfCioofl  yon  may  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  remedying  them.— A.  In  California  the 
DQQditiona  an  peenliar,  and  a  general  land  system  adapted  to  the  older  States  works 
ke»  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  government  and  settlers.    For  instance,  it  is  a 
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good  general  rale  that  the  public  lands  shall  be  sold  in  qaantities  not  to  exc^d  1^ 
acres  to  actual  settlers.  But  such  a  law  consigns  to  perpetual  barrenness  the  grt;t 
stretch  of  desert  lands  in  the  Tulare  Valley  and  lands  similarly  circomstanced.  Al 
actual  settler  would  starve  there.  He  would  have  to  haul  subsistence  for  himself  anl 
his  cattle  and  even  water  to  drink.  To  irrigate  his  piece  of  land — and  he  coqV\  ■] 
nothing  without  irrigation — he  would  have  to  build  a  canal  miles  in  length,  which  L 
little  patch  would  not  justify.  Some  means  must  be  taken  to  secure  associated  <9\\ 
tal.  The  land  is  fertile  enough,  and  bears  excellent  crops  with  artificial  irrigut].> 
Congress  passed  a  law  relating  to  desert  lands  in  California  March  3, 1877,  by  v.  hi' 
capitalists  were  induced  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  redeeming  part  of  the  TnUi 
Desert,  with  very  beneficial  results.  One  year  after  their  operations  commenced  tbrj 
fields  were  the  onl^  fertile  spot  in  Southern  California,  from  Lathrop  to  the  Colorid 
Biver.  The  operation  of  this  beneficent  law  has  been  impeded  in  the  Interior  Dep^d 
ment  to  such  an  extent  that  capitalists  have  been  deterred  from  taking  up  and  red!et*d 
ing  more  land,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  and  th(Ke  vo 
have  embarked  in  the  enterprise  heretofore  are  denied  title,  thoueh  they  have  fulElid 
all  their  duty  under  the  law.  Congress  seems  to  have  done  its  full  duty,  wisely  d 
well,  in  providing  a  means  of  redeeming  these  deserts,  but  the  mode  of  adminiKtiT  i 
the  law  has  defeated  its  design.  This  is  a  '^  defect  in  the  practical  applicatiou  vt  ri 
law  "  well  worthy  the  attention  of  this  Commission. 

Again,  in  reganl  to  timber  lands.    The  great  timber  belt  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada*^ 
admirably  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  vast  population  on  this  slope  for  Ili 
ber  for  dwellings,  fencing,  mining,  &c.    But  to  produce  this  lumber  it  is  uece^bsrv 
use  saw-mills,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  erected  and  run  on  160  acres  of  Uod.   T! 
present  law  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  is  too  restrictive  in  the  amount  allowed  too) 
purchaser,  and  its  machinery  is  too  cumbrous.    It  would  be  well  to  allow  a  per-* 
to  buy  at  least  a  section,  and  to  buy  on  unsurveyed  as  well  as  surveyed  land^.  Tj 
job  of  surveying  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  is  Voo  formidable,  while  here  and  tbf 
are  found  patches  of  valuable  timber  which  would  be  preserved  from  fires  and  (jfj  t 
dations  in  private  hands,  and  could  be  surveyed  and  segregated  as  sold  or  applied  : 
without  regard  to  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys. 

There  is  another  class  of  lands  in  California,  viz,  grazing  lands,  which  ought  n^' 
be  subjected  to  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  system,  because  the  lands  are  not  frrt: 
enough  to  support  life  on  limited  areas.    These  lands  are  ^;ood  for  cattle  or  ^^'^f^ 
ranges,  and  should  be  sold  at  a  less  price  and  in  larger  quantities  than  fertile  Uw  ■>• 

Q.  In  how  large  quantities  ought  grazing  lands  to  be  sold  t— A.  First-clas^  pa^:  :| 
land  requires  from  one  to  two  acres  to  support  a  sheep,  and  from  three  to  five  -:'  rj 
are  necessary  to  keep  a  steer.  A  man  could  not  make  a  living  off  the  increase  of  $:i»j 
that  a  thousand  acres  would  keep.  I  would  sell,  in  five  or  ten  thouaand  acre  tn^^i 
all  lands  fit  only  for  grazing  and  at  very  low  prices.  Then  I  would  oompel  cattli*  ji 
sheep  men  to  buy,  or  follow  them  up  and  enforce  the  payment  of  a  round  sum  foreTej 
sheep  or  head  of  stock  pastured  on  the  public  domain.  I  would  first  give  a  cbaoi'*'! 
buy  at  reasonable  rates  and  in  adequate  quantities,  and  then  levy  a  toll  on  the  uj 
mals  of  those  who  refused  to  buy.  This  would  protect  the  men  who  buy  land  and  w 
it  for  grazing  purposes  from  the  dishonest  advantage  gained  by  others  who  pa'^td 
their  stock  on  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  government  land  for  which  tb^ 
pay  nothing.  It  would  make  a  market  for  grazing  lands,  to  the  advantage  of  tb^*  sf*\ 
emment,  and  reduce  to  an  honest  industry  a  pursuit  which  now  has  many  of  the  fejl 
ures  of  Arab  life.  I 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  title  has  been  obtained  to  both  timber  And  grazinc  Lacd 
under  the  pre-emption  laws,  under  pretense  that  they  are  cultivable  T — ^A.  Witbct 
doubt  the  title  to  both  has  been  obtained  by  questionable  oaths  and  sham  iopror 
ments  to  a  considerable  extent.    But  this  has  been  almost  a  neceaalty.    It  baa  U-co  < 
less  with  grazing  than  with  timber  lands.    It  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  ao  at  a^! :  h< 
the  government  is  as  much  at  fault  as  the  pretended  settler  or  more  so.    If  it  ^^  i*^ 
to  dispose  of  its  lands,  as  it  does,  it  should  provide  a  mode  of  sale  adapted  to  tbt-  cU 
of  lauds.    The  settler  must  have  them — he  must  have  timber  and  eat  tie  rati^o— '*' 
the  law  provides  no  ready  and  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  them.     Before  tie  '.> 
Congress  acted  on  the  matter  there  was  no  law  for  the  sale  of  timber  land  in  Calci< 
nia.    There  was  an  opulence  of  timber  all  around  ns,  guarded  by  savage  lawi*  a^-t " 
trespass,  and  no  honest  mode  of  acquiring  a  stick  of  it.    Towns  might  bnm  >><» 
farms  be  unfenced,  and  mines  unworked  for  want  of  timber;  the  law  was  int)t'\  ^ 
What  wonder  that  men  tried  to  get  the  timber  land  by  pretende<l settlement  aud  ,« 
ing  for  it  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  though  they  knew  that  the  settlement  «md  •  : 
tivation  which  they  swore  t^  was  but  a  sham  1    Congress  at  last  gave  ))urtial  r*'*' 
but  it  is  inadequate.    The  want  of  understanding  of  the  subject  in  the  other  >t«t'- 
the  principal  impediment  to  proper  legislation.    Care  should,  of  course,  W  takf 
prevent  the  timber  belt  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  though  that  «•" 
be  a  lesser  evil  than  keeping  it  locked  up  in  the  bands  of  the  govurnment,  if  fu*i'J^  * 
sell,  as  it  has  for  years  past. 
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t).  Please  state  the  conformation  and  phyHioal  cfaaracter  of  the  public  lancU  in  your 
tc'^.ntj  and  State,  so  far  aftkn<»wn  to  you;  and  whether  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral, 
tir,!*r.  or  otherwise. — A.  The  surface  of  California  is  greatly  diversitied  by  mount- 
Mi  s  hills,  and  valleys.  It  cootaius  vast  tracts  of  each  kind  of  land  named  in  the 
ij^-iioD,  to  which  may  be  added  well-defined  desert  lands,  gaining  their  quality  from 
tit  -Oight  rainfall  rather  than  from  defect  of  cbnstltuents  in  the  soil.  The  mineral 
a-M  are  intermixed  with  agricultural  lands  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
u  b  Wtter  as  a  general  proposition,  in  legislating  in  reference  to  these  mixed  lands,  to 
^-M^f>e<l  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  mineral  rather  than  agricultural,  so  that 
•  |it>non  applying  to  purchase  lands  in  the  mineral  belt  as  agricultural  should  be  re- 

£1^1  to  furnish  proof,  to  the  satisfactiou  of  the  land  office,  that  it  is  more  valuable 
^coltore  than  for  mining. 

Q.  Examine  the  act  of  Congress  prescribing  the  duties  of  this  Commission,  d&c,  and 
idcTriog  to  yoor  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory,  state  how,  in  your  opinion,  the  gov- 
emmenr  can  beat  ascertain  and  fix  the  character  of  the  several  classes  of  land  named 
bj^yoo;  whether  by  a  general  rule,  or  by  geographical  divisions  or  otherwise  f — A.  I 
r  not  see  how  a  general  rule  can  be  maicle  applicable.  The  boundaries  of  these  vari- 
R»  classes  of  landa  can  be  arrived  at  without  any  very  close  survey.  Suppose,  for  in- 
lu&ce,  aU  lands  in  the  Sierras  between  500  and  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  wera 
ptMimptively  mineral  lands,  all  above  that  altitude  timber  lands,  the  Tulare  Valley 
mA  designated  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  other  valleys  desert,  the  coast  range  and 
Entain  other  hills  grazing  land,  &c.,  &c.,  with  power  in  the  land  office,  on  proper  show- 
itt.to  set  aside  the  presumption  and  treat  land  in  the  named  boundaries  as  of  some 
otSer  class — it  seems  to  me  that  some  such  system  as  this  would  reach  the  peculiarities 
tftbU  State. 

^.  State  the  system  of  land  parceling  surveys  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  best 
i^pted  to  the  economic  uses  of  these  several  classes  of  land ;  giving  yoor  reasons  and 
^r  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  surveys. — A.  Mineral- land  surveying 
csiT^a  be  done  better  than  it  is  under  the  present  system.  Agricultural  land,  which 
ibo'.M  he  disposed  of  in  not  exceeding  quarter- section  tracts,  should  be  surveyed  in 
lh«>ument  mode,  except  in  cases  of  isolated  mountain  valleys,  where  connection  with 
K^lar  mtiridian  and  base  lines  should  not  be  required ;  reference  to  natural  local  mou- 
ib^rt^  lM>ini;  sufficient  for  identification.  Mere  tim1>er  and  grazing  lands  should  be 
varrved  in  large  lots,  and  not  sectionized.  My  reasons  are  that  these  proposed  meth- 
ods ^et^m  best  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  land ;  but  I  am  not  a  practical  surveyor. 

(j.  How  far  has  water  been  taken  up  in  your  section,  and  for  what  purposes  f — A.  My 
k^  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  in  Nevada  County,  in  this  State,  an  actively 
i^knl  ftod  productive  mining  region  both  in  placer  and  quartz  mines.  In  that  connty, 
bin  the  neigbl)oring  ones  in  the  foot-hills,  water  is  taken  up  in  canals  for  placer-min- 
Bg  T'urposes.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  in  canals  and  reservoirs  is  very  great. 
Ili*  <  Uims  existing  to  water  are  of  very  early  date,  and  the  rights  have  been  recog- 
Mi^l  hv  our  State  courts  and  legislature,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  by 
CnQr>e«s.  These  rights  cannot  be  modified  by  legislation.  Elsewhere  in  the  State 
ftertf  «re  Dumeroas  irrigating  canals,  the  principal  ones  having  been  constructed  under 
fcf  'Ir^sert  land  legislation  of  Congress.  iTndoubtedly  there  will  be  a  great  many  more 
toistrurred  if  due  effect  is  given  to  that  legislatiou. 

Q  What  conflicts  have  arisen,  if  any,  in  relation  to  water  rights  ? — A.  Litigation 
vTer  vater  rights  was  very  common  in  the  early  history  of  this  State,  and  much  of  the 
ibll  and  learning;  of  our  supreme  court-  was  employed  in  devising  and  applying  rules 
iBBwtt  the  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  this  State  in  this  regard.  Such  litigation 
w  rea<*d,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  there  are  disputes  about  facts  of  priority 
if  V«catioD,  amonnt  of  diversion,  and  such  matters.  The  principles  of  law  governing 
^b  fases  were  long  since  satisfactorily  settled.  Any  good  digest  of  California  de- 
6ioQ<%  will  pnt  the  Commission  in  possession  of  full  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Honr  would  you  dispose  of  public  timber  lands  f  State  whether  by  sale,  by  lease, 
Jf  ftibtrwise. — A.  By  sale,  certainly,  and  not  by  lease.  The  government  ought  not  to 
f^P  the  title  to  public  lands,  except  such  as  it  needs  for  its  own  purposes.  It  ought 
*tt4i  keep  a  boat  of  agents  to  feed  upon  the  Treasury  and  increase  the  number  of 
jC'^'-bolders.  It  should  be  the  study  of  legislators  to  diminish  rather  than  increase 
,i3<*  <'l4««!i.  Leasing  the  timber  lands  terminates  nothing.  It  may  lead  to  irritations 
>N  frauds.  The  timber  will  be  better  preserved  in  private  hands.  But  I  would  not 
•^^'iHmend  putting  the  lands  up  for  sale  at  auction,  or  submitting  them  to  *'  private 
^^y'^  Selling  to  separate  purchasers  in  section  tracts  or  thereabouts  would  be,  in 
By  jiHl|;ment,  tne  best  mode  of  disposition.  I  would  not  classify  timber  lauds  as  to 
■^iu!f-r  of  disposition,  price,  or  size  of  tracts.  It  makes  too  much  detail.  Uniformity 
■  MifBeient 

Q  Wbat  have  you  to  say  as  to  depredations  upon  the  public  timber,  whether  for 
^  rotting  of  railroad  ties,  use  for  mineral,  building,  agricultural,  or  other  purposes  t 
^^  the  extent  of  such  depredations,  unnecessary  waste. occasioned  thereby,  and  what, 
^  ^^7t  legislation  is  neceasary  to  limit  or  prevent  such  depredations.— A.  Depredations 
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upon  public  timber  lands  have  been  oarried  on  ever  since  this  State  was  fint  settled 
In  a  large  part  of  the  State  the  timber  had  to  be  cleared  off  to  make  a  place  for  mi 
dence  and  coltiyation.  In  snch  regions  it  was  the  same  as  in  the  States  east,  wbes 
the  native  forests  covered  the  land  now  occnpied  by  improved  farms,  by  villages,  an 
cities.  Men  removed  timber  as  a  mode  of  settlement.  Again,  in  all  the  mining  £eg;iot 
lumber  is  necessary  for  mining.  A  miner  must  have  tim&r  to  support  his  tunnels  an{ 
drifts,  for  his  flumes,  &c.  He  must  have  logs  to  construct  his  cabin.  Towns  must  b 
built,  farms  must  be  fenced,  &c.  As  I  have  said,  until  recently  there  was  no  Iaw  i 
sell  timber  land  (not  susceptible  of  cultivation),  and  none  for  the  sale  of  timber.  Y< 
farms  were  necessarily  cleared  and  fenced,  towns  and  villages  built,  mining  proeecntMi 
To  take  government  timber  for  these  uses  was  depredation ;  but  the  government  whici 
provided  no  means  for  the  honest  acquisition  of  the  timber  could  not  complain  of  ii 


citizens,  whose  necessities,  rather  than  their  inclinations,  them  made 

course  this  system  has  been  wasteful,  and  should  be  efiectnally  stopped.    A  law  for  th 

sale  of  the  timber  lands  in  reasonable  quantities  would  stop  it  effectually. 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  mining  and  mine  litigation  t — ^A.  I  have  beej 
engaged  in  placer  and  quartz  mining  most  of  the  time  for  thirty  years.  As  a  lawpi 
in  large  practice  I  formerly  had  clukrgeof  many  suits  involving  conflicting  mininj 
rights.    I  am  more  especially  engaged  in  placer  mining. 

Q.  Within  your  practical  experience  are  the  existing  mining  laws,  as  to  placer  clainu 
defective,  or  otherwise  t  If  defective,  state  in  what  particulars ;  having  especial  rei 
erence  to  the  facts  of  original  location  under  local  customs  or  laws ;  the  shape  ani 
size  of  snch  claims ;  their  occupancy  and  development ;  the  opportunitiee  for  eonsolj 
dating  two  or  more  claims  in  one  person  by  purchase ;  what  evidence  of  the  chain  <l 
title  is  required ;  what  use  is  made  of  such  claims  other  than  actual  working,  if  any 
and  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  litigation  relative  to  these  placer  claims.^ 
A.  I  consider  them  excellent.  The  provision  of  the  statute  that  dispenses  with  proci 
of  original  location  and  chain  of  title  where  the  claims  are  ancient — have  been  h«*<| 
bj  the  claimants  and  ancestors  beyond  the  period  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limiti 
tions — makes  it  possible  to  acquire  title  which  any  other  role  would  prevent.  In  earlj 
times,  in  this  State,  mining  claims  passed  by  delivery,  there  being  no  paper  wrtiioij 
in  numberless  cases,  and  such  conveyaLce  was  upheld  by  the  courts ;  tU^  old  reconii 
which  were  kept  by  miners,  in  their  cabins,  have  long  been  lost  or  oe>troyed.  The  be^ 
improved  claim  in  the  State  could  not  be  patented  on  any  bhowing  that  ooold  be  mad 
under  a  more  stringent  rule. 

Some  rule  miffht  be  prescribed  governing  original  locations  to  be  hereafter  wmde ;  b 
it  would  be  difiocult  to  prescribe  one  that  would  operate  equally  in  reference  to  deve 
opment  and  working.    So  much  depends,  in  placer  mining,  upon  water,  and  the  se; 
sons  are  so  uncertain,  and  water  is  so  frequently  scarce,  tluht,  unlike  the  case  of  quar 
mining,  regular  or  profitable  work,  work  in  good  faith  and  not  mere  form  or  show  i^ 
work,  IS  often  impossible  for  considerable  periods  of  time.    A  claim  may  depend  wbollj 
on  the  rains  for  water,  and  get  none  during  a  dry  season.    If  the  law  should  leqaii 
so  much  work  on  a  mine  every  year,  during  that  dry  year  it  could  not  be  obeyed,  at  \tafi 
in  good  faith. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  objection  to  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  olsim^ 
the  hands  of  one  person  or  coiupauy  by  purchase.    Indeed  this  is  often  neccflsarr  £< 
purposes  of  development.    An  individual  or  company  may  be  willing  to  undertake  t 
construction  of  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  or  long  water  ditch,  for  the  mineral  presnmably 
two  or  three  claims,  but  not  for  that  in  one.    The  law  should  not  hinder  snch  enterprii 

Q.  Within  j^onr  knowledge  are  titles  obtained  under  the  placer  law  for  non-mine 
lands  f  And,  if  so,  state  instances. — A.  I  should  say  the  practice  is  not  extensiTe  eittrrj 
way,  but  that,  if  either  happens,  mining  land  is  more  apt  to  be  taken  for  agriculturd 
land.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  close  question  whether  land  is  more  valuable  for  mioic 
or  farming.  Its  agricultural  capacities  lie  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  seen  by  any oin 
The  mining  character  is  matter  of  development,  which  may  not  have  taken  plar< 
Besides,  as  mining  land  costs  twice  as  much  as  agricultural  land,  there  woold  be  r 
motive  to  procure  it  under  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  character. 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge  has  the  placer  law  been  used  to  procure  title  to  ht-it 
claimsf — A.  No ;  such  cases  mast  be  of  rare  occurrence  if  they  ever  happen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  valuable  placer  lands  which  are  unworked  because  the  outlets  iir 
controlled  by  claimants  under  other  than  mineral  titles  f — A.  I  know  that  suits  ^r 
pending,  by  persons  owning  farming  lands  along  the  banks  of  streams  wfaiob  eervf  s 
outlets  for  mining  deposits,  to  prevent  the  further  prosecution  of  hydraulic  min.i  i 
If  such  parties  prevail  in  their  actions  and  stop  hydraulic  mining,  they  will  inilirt  i 
severe  injury  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  yield  of  ^Id  from  oor  miud 
comes  very  largely  from  hydraulic  mining.  This  gold  passes  into  the  ourrvnt«»  o| 
trade  and  goes  far  toward  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  State  and  nation.  Uptm  t:  ' 
industry  several  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  of  the  State  principally  depend.  1 
great  system  of  canals,  bringing  water  from  the  sources  of  supplv  in  the  Sieira  Ni^vaif 
.oosting  many  millions  of  dollars,  was  created  to  feed  this  industry.    Opposed  to 
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Us  ■  the  clum  of  »  few  people  along  a  part  of  Bear  and  Ynba  Rivers,  that  their  farms 

tn  bjored  by  taUings.    It  is  in  fact  a  (jnestion  between  popolons  oommnnities  con- 

dsftiDg  a  ^^"'^  indoBtry  and  (not  affncoltnre  or  the  farmers  of  the  State)  a  few 

tenefBy  wmch  ahall  cease  work.  The  miners  are  not  intentionally  wrong-doers. 
Thej  hare  boasht  their  mines  in  good  faith,  pat  on  costly  improvements,  and  are  en- 
i3^  in  a  nseral  industry.  There  is  an  obligation  on  them  to  do  as  little  damage  as 
..•i^sble,  and  tlua  I  know  they  desire  to  dp.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  good  pablic  pol- 
LT  to  strangle  this  vast  industry  at  the  instance  of  a  few  persons  who  are  inconven- 
oeed  by  it,  many  of  whom  located  at  a  comparatively  lato  day  on  the  mining  ontlets 
ciowiog  them  to  be  such,  or  in  other  words  *^  came  to  a  nnisance,''  and  whose  total 
^Qct  woold  not  be  missed  by  the  State  if  subtracted  from  its  resources.  On  the 
tdier  hand,  statistics  show  that  the  hydraulic  mines  yield  several  millions  of  sold  an- 
:aiUj.  What  it  means  to  subtract  that  from  the  business  of  the  State  need  not  be 
«atcd.  Theprincipal  market  of  the  farmers  affected  is  with  the  hvdraulic  miners  or  those 
vho  depend  on  their  trades,  and  if  all  the  mines  were  stopped  which  are  involved  in 
iha  litigation,  with  their  depending  industries,  the  whole  Bear,  Feather,  and  Yuba 
SiT%n  region  would  perish  from  inanition. 

Q.  Have  the  miners  ever  offered  to  make  compensation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
'Jjenif—A.  They  offered  a  large  sum  to  the  city  of  Marysville  to  aid  in  protecting  it 
from  iojury,  and  I  doubt  not  would  be  glad  to  pay  any  seasonable  sum  which  would 
be  compensation  and  not  blackmail. 

Q.  What  interest  has  the  general  government  in  this  question  f — ^A.  It  has  a  vast  in- 
Hrrest.  It  is  the  owner  of  an  immense  area  of  mineral  land,  worth  to  it  |2.50  per  acre, 
vhich  iscontinnally  being  purchased  of  it,  and  means  millions  of  dollars  in  its  treasury. 

^.  Has  it  not  the  same  interest  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  lands  f — A.  True.  But 
tikr  amonnt  of  agricultural  land  so  situated  as  to  be  affected  by  mining  operations  is 
(itremely  limited — not  one  acre  to  one  hundred  thousand  of  ito  unsold  mineral  lands. 
inother  intereat  the  government  has  in  the  prosecution  of  mining  is  to  preserve  its 
emlit,  which  Califomia  gold  has  heretofore  largely  contributed  to  maintain,  and  will 
t^!;d  TO  do  hereskfter  if  still  produced. 

<^.  What  can  the  government  do  to  protect  this  interest  f — A.  It  is  difficult  to  retrace 
A-fi  errrmd.  A  stipulation  shonlr]  have  been  put  into  the  agricultural  land  patents,  issued 
f(«r  !au(!H  situated  like  thosa  on  Bear  Biver,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  ease- 
:r.  'sof  :be  mines  al>ove.  The  goverument  could  have  bettor  dispeused  with  the  sale 
^  the  few  th<*a<int]t»  of  acred  on  Bear  River  than  lose  the  sale  of  its  mining  lands  on 
B»r  River  and  it^  tributaries,  or  for  mining  to  be  stopped  on  all  of  these.  If  it  had 
aoiiLtbose  who  bought  would  do  it  with  notice  and  could  not  now  complain.  That 
vhicb  it  ought  to  l.:ive  drne  before  it  ought  to  do  in  future.  Again,  the  government 
«boqUi  appoint* a  oommission  to  dtudy  this  question  of  hydraulic  miuing  and  drainage 
iud  detennine  if  works  cannot  be  constructed  to  carry  off  tailings  and  deposit  them 
•D  the  tole  or  swamp  lands.  Its  great  interest  in  its  unsold  mining  lands  would  be 
idt-qnite  reason  for  its  undertakiug  such  work. 

(^.  Does  not  the  prosecution  of  placer  mining  wash  away  agricultural  land,  and  thus 
i!o  more  barm  than  the  production  of  gold  from  it  does  good? — A.  Placer  mining  land 
U  nteiy  pood  for  agriculture.  Probably  not  one  acre  of  it  in  fifty  thousand  woold 
f^tr  be  caltivatetl.  It  is  refuse  laud  except  for  the  golden  harvest  which  it  yields, 
vhicb,  however,  often  exceeds  in  amount,  in  a  i*eady  payment,  all  it  would  produce  in 
n  hundred  years  if  good  agricultural  land.  I  do  not  undervalue  agriculture.  It  is 
^u  ba«is  of  wealth,  of  course,  and  our  State  and  the  world  is  full  of  land  for  its  ap- 
prcpriate  and  adequate  prosecution.  But  I  claim  for  the  placer  miner  the  usefulness 
tf  bifi  work  and  his  limited  area  of  refuse  land  for  its  prosecution. 

^V-  Is  it  not  alleged  that  hydraulic  mining  injures  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State 
-iHi  nboids  the  baysY — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  so  alleged,  arid  the  statement  is  important  if  true. 
TW  general  government  should  take  stops  to  verify  the  truth  of  such  allegations.  At 
pn^nt  txich  statemento  rest  on  no  proofs.  I  remember  what  is  called  the  ^' Hog's 
i^^'^  in  the  Sacramento  River  in  16^0,  and  it  was  as  much  an  obstruction  to  uaviga- 
•i*>'i  :ben  as  now.  I  have  seen  a  newspaper  statement  that  the  water  in  the  channel 
*i  Saifton  Bay  is  deeper  than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  bar  of  San  Francisco  habor  is 
a^ipsjeDtly  unaffected.  The  flats  in  the  bays  are  developing  without  doubt ;  but  this 
^ppeos  everywhere,  in  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries,  and  where  there  is  and 
*Uie  there  is  not  mining.  The  work  is  greatly  hastened  by  man's  agency,  aud  the 
pntcanse  of  the  degradation  of  the  earth's  surface  and  HI  ling  up  water-ways  is  the  stir- 
'|3^g  the  soil  by  cultivation.  But  a  rainfall  of  from  2  to  6  feet,  like  that  on  the  Sierra 
Vt-Tadas,  on  steep  hillsides,  necessarily  carries  oft  aud  deposits  below  vast  amouuts  of 
nnhy  matter.  Old  Kern  River  is  full  and  crowning  with  silt,  and  the  water  has  forced 
4  oev  channel,  yet  no  mining  has  ever  been  done  on  it  or  its  tributaries.  The  Platte 
»« aootber  ease  of  a  similar  character.  The  Potomac  River,  opposite  Washington,  is 
tuW  of  dats  like  those  of  Snisuu  Bay,  where  plowing  lands,  digging  roads,  and  such 
^orks  oDly  are  answerable.  The  mouth  and  bed  of  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  aud 
Colombia  Biver,  Oregon,  are  illustrations  of  the  fiUing-up  of  great  navigable  waters 
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hv  the  ordinary  washloffs  of  nature.  The  Bame  effecto  are  observable  in  Beaton, 
Charleston,  and  Savanniui  harborS)  &o.y  where  there  are  no  hydraulic  miners  to  rail 
at  as  the  abominable  canse!  If  the  Commission  will  visit  Paoheco  in  this  State  it  will 
see  larg;e  grain  warehouses  buried  to  the  eaves,  I  think,  by  earthy  matter  sent  down 
by  the  wash  of  land^  largely  arising  from  farming  operations.  Ought  not  the  ownen 
to  get  out  an  injunction  to  stay  fanning  in  the  vaUey  and  hills  above  them  f  All  tb««e 
causes  hurt  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  and  the  min^  is  not  wholly  or  chieflj 
responsible.  The  great  affrieultural  valleys  of  the  State  have  been  formeid  by  i^bri* 
from  the  mountains,  and  toe  process  would  still  go  on  if  there  were  no  mining  as  it  dki 
thousands  of  years  iMfoie  the  white  man  saw  this  region. 

Q.  Does  not  the  great  mass  of  earth  handled  by  the  hydraulic  miner  and  the  greater 
grade  given  to  the  streams  make  his  operations  more  ii^urious  t— A.  The  great  mavaf 
material  that  the  miner  handles  stays  at  his  dump  or  in  the  upper  streams ;  it  is  only 
the  loamy  stufi^  discoloring  matter,  that  travels  far.  When  men  talk  aboat  hills  beinc 
hydranlicked  into  the  valleys^  they  are  wild.  P)robably  90  per  cent,  of  a  gravel  bed 
cannot  be  urged  by  water  more  Uian  a  short  distance  after  it  drops  from  a  flume.  The 
mass  is  bowlders,  gravel,  pipe-clay,  and  other  heav^  matter,  lliis  never  reaches  the 
valleys,  and  could  not  unless  the  grade  could  be  increased  toward  90  deffrees.  Ei- 
cept  between  Smartsville  and  Marys  vi  lie,  where  the  distance  is  ^ort,  the  mciease  of 
^;iade  cannot  be  over  an  inoh-or  two  per  mile  for  a  quarter  of  a  century's  work,  which 
IS  insignificant ;  but  to  speak  of  increase  of  grade  of  the  mountain  streams,  having  in 
view  the  lower  bays  or  any  effect  on  them,  is  idle.  Filling  in  San  Francisco  Bay  undn 
anthority  of  law,  and  so  lessening  its  capacity  to  take  in  water  to  scour  in  and  oat 
and  keep  down  the  bar,  is,  in  my  judgment,  more  misehievoas  than  the  discolored  water 
that  reaches  the  bi^  from  the  mines.  If  this  work  of  private  gain  and  public  stupid- 
ity goes  on  and  damage  ensues  to  the  bar,  the  blame  ror  this,  as  well  as  for  the  dehria 
f]»m  agricultural  work  and  from  natural  causes,  wiU  still  be  put  upon  the  miner. 

Q.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  present  laws  an  adverse  claim,  ia 
proper  form  and  seasonably  tiled,  suspends  the  administration  of  the  mineral  laws  by 
the  United  States  land  officers,  and  transfers  the  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  law, 
both  State  and  United  States, — please  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  adjustmeot 
of  controversies  cooceming  mineral  lands  prior  to  issue  of  patent  should  not  be  left 
absolutely  to  the  United  States  land  officers,  in  the  same  manner  as  contests  under  all 
other  land  laws  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  First,  Congress  will  not  ^ve  adequate  force  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  the  work  of  its  mmeral  division  is  now  far  behind.  To  add  to  its  present 
work  all  the  vast  labor  of  reading  the  evidence  and  briefs  or  hearing  ar^gaments,  and 
deciding  controversies  of  conflicting  claimants  as  to  the  title  to  mining  clamuuita, 
would  overwhelm  it  with  business  hopelessly,  especially  as  applications  for  mining 
patents  are  constantly  increasing.  Second,  many  questions  of  fact  arising  in  each 
cases  can  be  satisiactorily  settled  by  juries  only,  under  the  instructions  of  aUe  judges* 
after  argument  in  open  court.  The  interests  involved  aro  too  great  to  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  a  clerk  of  the  department,  with  such  legal  experience  and  knowled^a 
as  a  small  salary  can  command ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  suspicions  Uiat  woold  sriM, 
however  unjustly,  of  unfairness,  corruption,  or  carelessness.  Such  matters  are  £sr  bet* 
ter  between  the  hands  of  a  regular  court  of  the  vicinage. 

Q.  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  Rmitation  as  to  a  possessory  title  under  the  mineral  laws : 
and  should  not  locators  be  compelled,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  to  acquire  the  title  by 
purohase  from  the  government  within  some  reasonable  time  T  If  so,  what  woold  be 
your  idea  of  the  time  f 

A.  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  time,  at  any  rate  not  yet.  If  all  the  minerh  la 
the  United  States  were  required  to  apply  for  their  titles  in  one,  two,  or  five  years,  tbey 
would  do  it  little  more  than  at  present  until  the  time  approached,  and  woold  then 
block  up  tbe  land  offices  with  business  that  could  not  be  cleared  off  in  fiftv  ^ears. 

There  would  be  great  opposition'  and  pr^udice  against  any  such  proposition.  Soeh 
a  project  was  intnranced  into  Congress  some  five  years  ago,* and  was  followed  by  ex- 
cited miners'  meetings  in  the  mining  States  and  Territories,  denouncing  it  and  ila  pro- 
moters. 

The  mining  laws  are,  as  a  whole,  popular  and  satisfactory.  They  are  beffinniag  to 
be  understood,  and  miners  are  more  or  less  availing  themselves  of  the  ri^^t  to  pur- 
chase. It  would  be  injudicious,  by  radical  changes,  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  and 
retard  the  process  of  transferring  the  title  to  their  claims  to  the  miners,  and  the  price 
of  them  into  the  government  coffers. 

The  work  of  developing  mines  is  frequently  slow  and  expensive.  The  daimantf 
sometimes  cannot  ascertain  for  years— employed  in  hard  and  expensive  labors— whether 
they  wish  to  buy  or  not.  To  compel  them  to  buy  an  imdeveloped  claim  is  to  mak<' 
mining  business  still  more  uncertain,  and  may  leiftd  to  shifts,  by  fiotidoos  abandoo- 
ments,  &c.,  to  avoid  an  onerous  law. 

In  this  matter  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  Commission  to  "  let  well  enoogb 
alone." 
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Q.  Witli  regard  to  qnartz  claims,  what,  if  any,  defects  ha^e  yon  observed  in  tbe  United 
Seated  laws,  toeir  operation  and  administration  f 

A.  I  think  the  laws  for  the  location  and  pnrchase  of  lode  claims  are  in  a  much  more 
CBeatidfactory  condition  than  the  provision  relating  to  placer  claims.  Where  the  crop- 
piogs  of  a  ledge  are  not  visible  through  the  whole  length  of  a  claim,  the  miner  may 
cxpeo  J  thonsands,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars,  in  determining  the 
rdOTse  of  the  vein,  only  to  find  that  his  location  embraces  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  and 
tome  one  who  has  not  epent  a  dollar  m»y  get  the  ledge  by  an  adjoining  location.  I 
aikderstaod  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statss  has  just  decided  that  where 
a  ledge  goes  oat  of  the  surface  lines  of  a  claimant  he  has  no  right  to  follow  it.  This 
SI.  perhaps,  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  quartz  laws ;  but  it  suggests  the  need  of  amend- 
!D«ot  to  avoid  a  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  discovers.  The  old  miners'  law  treated 
Uie  ssbject  better,  and  gave  a  locator  so  many  feet  from  his  starting  point,  in  either 
direction,  *' following  the  ledge,  with  its  spurs,  dips,  angles,  and  variations."  This  is 
Qomman  sense.  It  secured  to  the  discoverer  or  developer  of  a  ledge  the  full  extent  of 
his  clsini,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  ran  under  ground.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
determine  where  the  '*  apex"  of  a  vein  is,  or  its  course,  or  tbe  angle  or  direction  of  the 
dip,  by  the  early  workings,  and  therefore  the  intended  rights  of  a  discoverer  are 
Marly  defined  and  protected  in  locating  a  claim  under  existing  laws.  The  impossi- 
bility of  determining  these  things  without  extensive  development,  which  must  follow 
asd  not  precede  location,  has  led  to  mach  litigation  and  injustice. 
Q.  Is  there  any  other  feature  of  mining  locations  that  leads  to  litigation? 
A.  Discoverers  of  veins,  or  their  assigns,  are  sometimes  burdened  with  litigation  to 
defend  their  rights  from  snbst^qnent  locators  in  their  immediate  neij^hborhood,  where 
Uw  legal  attack  is  directed  to  the  portion  of  the  dip  of  the  lode  which  has  passed  be- 
jond  the  exterior  lines  of  the  surface  tract.  But  a  quartz  mine  would  be  of  no  value, 
m  most  cases,  where  the  locator  had  not  the  legal  right  t-o  follow  his  ledge  down  at 
laj  angle  it  might  take  and  to  any  distance.  Only  claims  of  extraordinary  richness 
Mold  be  worked  when  the  possessors  were  confined  within  perpendicular  side  lines. 

Q.  In  view  of  tbe  known  variety  and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  in  rock  in 
^iace^is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  possible  to  retain  in  the  United  States  min- 
'n!  laws  a  provision  by  which  locators  can  follow  the  dip  of  their  claims  outside  their 
«iik  Hoes  without  provoking  litigation  f 

A.  For  the  reason  given,  viz,  that  a  claim  would  be  usually  valueless  that  could 
iK>t  be  followed  into  the  earth  to  any  workable  depth,  it  is  essential  to  retain  suclr  a 
(fforigion  even  if  litigation  does  sometimes  ensue.  Such  litigation  is  caused  by  ques- 
tino>;  as  to  identity  of  ledges  and  not  from  abstruseness  of  principle.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  government,  in  dealing  with  these  mattei^,  must  get  nearer  to  rather  than 
£aRh«rfrom,  the  old  mining  laws,  which  gave  the  locator  his  ledge  wherever  it  dipped, 
cr  however  it  crooked.  It  was  still  a  question  of  identity,  often  contested,  but  the 
ia7  AU\  as  much  as  possible  toward  assuring  a  workable  claim  to  the  discoverer  and 
his  a.'^'ociates. 

^.  Would  not  all  difficulties  be  obviated  by  making  a  qnartz  claim  1,500  feet  square  f 
▼onld  not  that  give  the  dip  as  far  as  a  miner  would  wish  to  follow  it  f — ^A.  Such  a 
if^tntv  in  mining  locations  would  be  objectionable  for  many  reasons.  In  many  places, 
nch  is  Austin,  Nevaila,  Cotton wowl  CaQon,  Utah,  and  in  parts  of  California,  the  dis- 
tinct nriDing  chums  and  ledges  are  too  close  together  to  afford  unch  space.*  One  man 
woqM  own  too  many  ledges.  Laws  must  be  uniform,  and  while  such  a  provision  might 
•!*tly  *pply  to  the  case  of  a  ledge  having  a  broad  extent  of  non-mineral  laud  each 
w^  nf  it,  it  would  make  mischief  in  numberless  cases,  and  not  be  applicable  in  them 
«  alL  1  donbt  if  it  would  be  safe  to  'predicate  that  in  all  cases  where  there  are  700 
^«f  non-mineral  land  each  side  of  a  le<lge  that  the  dip  would  not  carry  the  lode  off 
^  '^bim.  Sometimes  the  dip  is  forty-fl  ve  degrees.  I  have  known  it  greater.  It  will 
^  rt!*spjTed  where  the  dip  would  take  the  3,000  feet  level.  I  reiterate,  the  only  safe 
f^i'  i^to  let  the  miner  follow  the  ledp:e  wherever  it  goes,  in  direction  or  dip,  without 
'^^nl  to  surface  gronud.  If  that  right  is  restricted  mining  is  made  more  hazardous 
»i  nncertain  to  tbe  extent  it  is  restricted. 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  taken  pari  in  organizing  a  local  mining  district?  If  so,  state 
^''T  where  it  was  done ;  by  how  many  parties,  and  whether  necessarily  actual  miners 
'?  eitiztjM.  What  officers  were  elected,  and  their  duties.  What  books  of  record 
j7"'''*ied.  and  their  object  f — A.  I  took  part  in  organizing  the  quartz-mining  district  of 
>«Tada  County  in  1852,  at  a  meeting  of  the  qnartz  miners  of  the  county  asvsembled  at 
^^a  City,  on  published  notice,  and  acte<l  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  *  Some  seventy 
P'fWBs  were  present,  all  of  them  interested  in  quartz  mining.  A  code  of  laws  was 
""^ttl,  which  has  ever  since  Ijeen  recognized  by  the  minei*s,  and  often  proved  in  and 
'^^^'^  by  the  courts.  The  county  clerk  of  the  county  was  made  ex-officio  mining 
*<orrfer.  He  was  required  to  keep  in  his  office  a  book  of  records,  open  for  inspection, 
l^hieh  any  person  locating  a  quartz  claim  was  required  to  have  his  notice  recorded, 
nu  doty  has  been  performed  down  to  the  preront  day,  though  some  of  the  early 
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books  of  record  were  destroyed,  with  the  coaoty  records,  by  a  fire  that  bnnied  the 
court-honse. 

Q.  State  generally  the  mode  of  originally  taking  up  and  locating  a  mineral  claim 
under  mining  castoms,  and  the  effect  of  a  record  of  such  location. — A.  Locations  were 
usually  made  by  a  number  of  persons,  or  by  one  person  using  the  names  of  others,  sU 
of  whom  became  tenants  in  common  by  such  location.  Location  was  made  by  aetnng 
stakes  and  putting  up  a  written  notice  signed  by  the  locators.  Record  was  then  made 
in  the  record  book  of  the  district,  and  work  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  done,  and  con- 
tinued periodically,  else  the  claim  was  *' Jumpable."  All  these  conditions  being  com- 
plied with,  the  right  of  the  locators  was  sustained  by  the  courts  and  public  opinion. 
The  effect  of  [such]  a  "  record  "  was  to  give  notice  to  others,  and  to  conserve  the  right 
of  the  locators  to  the  number  of  feet  legally  claimed. 

Q.  Is  that  record  capable  of  subsequent  amendment :  and,  if  so,  how  f—A.  It  is,  by 
subsequent  notice  posted  and  recorded,  if  no  other  right  intervene,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge,  have  mining  titles  been  disturbed  or  litigated  throagh 
fraudulent  manipulation  or  destruction  of  these  records  f  If  so,  what  aecnrity  is  them 
against  such  frauds  f — A.  I  do  not  think  this  difficulty  has  ever  arisen.  Incon venienoe 
arises  from  the  accidental  loss  or  destruction  of  lecords,  but  not  from  iraudulent  ma- 
nipulation of  them,  or,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  from  intentional  destruction  of  them. 

Q.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  location,  as 
certified  by  the  local  mining  recorder,  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  paper  title  for  a  mining 
claim,  under  existing  law,  and  that  compliance  with  the  varying  customs  of  innnmer- 
able  mining  districts  constitutes  the  preliminary  acts  upon  such  claims,  state  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  all  mining  district  laws,  customs,  and  records  could  advantageonaly  be 
abolished  as  to  future  locut  ions,  and  the  initiation  of  record  title  be  placed  exclusively 
with  the  United  States  h.-.-.d  officers. — A.  The  principal  objection  to  making  the  reg- 
ister of  the  land  office  tl!<;  mining  recorder  is  the  difficulty  miners  would  have  in  ex- 
amining his  records  to  as^ccrtain  what  locations  have  been  ma^lo.  They  could  not  travel 
such  distances  for  such  a  purpose.  The  invulnerability  of  the  reooras  would  be  some 
compensation  for  this,  but  not  adequate.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  aboliahiog 
**  miners'  rules  and  regulations."  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  practical  wisdom.  The 
present  law  embodies  some  of  them,  of  general  application,  and  jierhaps  still  more 
could  be  utilized.    I  should  recommend  this  rather  tnan  their  abolition. 

I  should  like  to  remark  that  what  I  have  said  about  the  inexpediency  of  compelling 
locators  of  placer  claims,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  to  acquire  title  by  purchase  from 
the  government  within  a  limited  time,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  locaton  of 
quartz  claims.  '-^; 


TeaHmony  of  James  W.  Shanklin^  San  Frandaeo,  CdL        ^/^v  « 

Jambs  W.  Shankun,  State  surveyor-general-elect  of  Califomia»  resident  in  Oak- 
land, testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  8, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Question.  In  what  part  of  the  State  is  agriculture  possible  without  irrintionf— 
Answer.  In*  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  Monterey ;  particularly  the  val&vs  and  a 
portion  of  the  foot-hills,  and  in  the  mountains.  I  consider  that  portion  of  the  State 
poor  for  agriculture  without  irrigation  south  of  that ;  it  does  not  have  suffiment  rain- 
fall. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  three  classes  of  land— pasturage,  irrigable,  and  timber.  Nov. 
won't  you  ^ive  us  ^our  idea  of  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  timber  land,  and 
what  admmistrative  system  of  disposing  of  it  wonld  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
State  and  tend  best  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  f — A.  The  chief  object  in  dei^ 
ing  with  timber  lands  at  all,  either  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  State,  ii 
their  preservation  from  waste,  and  to  allow  such  use  aa  is  necessary  for  the  people  of 
the  State  and  nothing  more.  The  question  to  be  determined  is  how  this  shall  be 
accomplished.  It  can  bo  accomplished  in  two  ways :  Either  by  the  State  under  State 
control,  or  by  the  United  States,  through  its  officers  especially  appointed  for  that  pnr* 
pose  and  nothing  else.  Timber  agents  or  foresters  should  be  appointed.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  protected  in  any  other  way  under  our  present  system  of  govemmeDt. 
If  you  make  it  an  adjunct  to  another  office,  it  will  fall  between  the  two  and  noth- 
ing will  be  accomplished  for  its  protection.  I  had  something  to  do  with  that  myself; 
for  when  I  was  register  of  this  land  office  I  had  a  good  deal  of  work  of  that  kind  be- 
fore me  and  I  undertook  to  stop  it,  and  I  did  stop  one  large  company  that  had  their 
railroad  and  steamboat  employed  to  transport  to  this  market  the  ffovemmeBl  lomher, 
and  so  efi'ectually  stopped  it  that  it  broke  up  their  railroad  and  Uieir  ateamboat  too; 
but  the  department  did  not  sustain  me  in  it.  Therefore,  I  say  you  moat  have  a  sep- 
arate department  to  attend  to  that  exclusively.  If  it  is  attached  to  anything  else,  U 
will  fall  between. ' 
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Q.  Wluit  is  tbe  source  of  the  deetmotiou  of  timber  f — A.  By  mills,  fires,  and  by  iter- 
60OS  cattiDg  off  what  they  want  (or  their  own  nse  and  wasting  the  balance  of  the 
dmber. 

Q.  What  ratio  does  tbe  amount  destroyed  by  fire  bear  to  that  cut  by  manf— A.  I 
sboold  say  at  least  twice  as  much,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Would  not  an  organization  of  a  corps  of  foresters  or  suitable  officers  for  that 
pnrpose  be  an  odious  measure  before  the  people f— A.  Not  at  all ;  just  the  reverse. 

Q.  Cunid  jurors  be  found  to  convict  men  for  taking  the  timber  for  their  own  use,, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  in  contravention  of  thelawsof  tbe  United  States? — ^A.  That 
is  aDother  question.  When  you  appoint  foresters,  the  men  having  charge  in  different 
liKralitics  where  the  timber  is  wanted  will  provide  means  whereby  people  can  obtain 
\rhAt  tbey  really  require.  Then  there  is  no  inducement  to  steal  the  timber.  That  ia 
the  object  in  having  foresters — not  to  prevent  the  use  of  timber,  but  to  provide  tbo 
means  whereby  a  reasonable  amount  can  be  used  under  their  supervision.  In  other 
n-ordit,  allowing  them  to  exercise  snch  control  as  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  of  the  United  States.  I  will  answer  tbe  second  question  in  reference  to  tbe. 
mejisore.  There  will  be  some  men  who  will  be  law-breakers  wherever  you  place  them,, 
bat  when  you  take  away  every  inducement  to  break  the  law  by  giving  them  meana 
^Thereby  tney  can  obtain  what  they  require  at  a  reasonable  figure,  I  think  they  will 
be  far  less  liable  to  break  the  law  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Q.  Jost  recall  the  number  of  settlements  and  mills  in  special  localities  where  timber- 
▼oqM  have  to  be  supplied  to  the  growing  condition  of  the  country,  and  then  give  me, 
in  a  general  way,  your  idea  of  the  number  of  foresters  which  it  will  be  necessary  to- 
employ  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protecting  and  disposing  of  it  by  such 
a  plan.  How  many  foresters  would  be  necessary  to  protect  and  dispose  of  it  f — ^A.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  would  require  one  only  for  eacji  township  where  timber  is  to  be  used.^ 
^Miete  timber  is  not  accessible  and  cannot  be  used  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  for- 
ester. The  revenue  to  be  collected  by  these  men  would  pay  three  times  over  the  ex- 
penses of  tbe  foresters.  The  timber  belt  here  is  about  30  miles  by  500  miles ;  that  is,  on 
The  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  coast  belt  would  come  very  near  that  too.  I  don't  think  the 
timber  of  the  Stat«  should  be  sold  in  tracts,  either  to  mill  companies  or  anybody  else. 
I  think  it  should  be  kept  and  preserved  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  own  idea  about  the  extent  of  the  two  belts  of  timber. — ^A.  I 
should  say  tmit  the  coast  belt  would  average  about  20  to  25  miles  in  width  and  by  100  to- 
30O  miles  in  length  along  the  portion  of  the  coast  lying  north  of  San  Francisco.  Then 
the  Sierr»  Nevada  belt  would  be  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  more;  in  some  places  it 
'sronld  be  over  40  miles  in  width  and  in  some  places  not  over  20.  It  would  have  an 
average  of  about  30  miles  in  width  and  extend  over  the  northern  portion  of  tbe  State 
down  to  the  south  of  it,  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  being  about  450  miles  long.  In 
addition  to  that,  between  the  two  belts,  there  are  many  groves  in  the  north.  South 
there  are  none,  except  between  Point  Concepcion  and  San  Bernardino.  When  I  speak 
of  tbe  government  not  disposing  of  the  timber  lands  in  large  quantities  I  do  not  intend 
b\  that  to  exclude  settlements  where  cultivation  is  possible.  After  the  removal  of  the 
timber  there  is  left,  as  the  result,  land  that  is  valuable  for  cultivation — ^good  arable 
latd  after  tbe  timber  is  taken  off.    I  do  not  object  to  its  being  sold  to  actual  settlers.. 

Q.  The  pnrjiose  of  these  foresters  would  be  to  care  for  and'protect  the  timber  f — A^ 
Tes,sir. 

Q.  The  timber  area  is  valuable  for  what  purpose? — A.  For  its  timber,  but  a  portion 
of  it  would  be  valuable  for  fruit-growing  and  occasional  small  homes.  The  orcharda 
voald  ^w  up  to  3,000  feet,  and  tbe  timber  commences  from  2,000  feet.  At  2,000 
feet  it  IS  the  nut-pine.  About  2,500  feet  commences  the  yellow  and  the  pit<!h-pine. 
Then  this  goes  on  up  to  the  summit.  The  timber  valuable  for  commercial  purposes 
i^  not  found  to  a  great  extent  where  these  orchards  could  be  established. 

Q.  What  objection  would  there  be  in  permitting  men  to  own  homesteads  of  agri- 
cnltoral  l^ids  in  the  forest,  providing  that  snch  men  may  obtain  titles  to  small  tracts 
of  timber  lands  f — A.  It  would  be  like  giving  them  a  title  to  land  in  the  moon.  They 
tocUl  never  nse  it,  because  of  tbe  distance  of  the  timber  from  tbe  agricultural  land. 

Q.  Is  this  difficult;  for  any  other  reason  than  distance  f — A.  Distance  and  cost  of 
transportation.  Transportation  is  very  difficult,  because  the  timber  is  on  the  mount- 
aioa,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  roads  or  flumes  to  bring  it  from  the  mount- 
UQ8  to  the  valleys,  and  this  would  be  too  expensive  to  the  farmers,  and  they  could  not  do. 
it  at  all.  The  timber,  to  be  utilized,  must  be  utilized  by  persons  connected  with  tim- 
ber enterprises.    It  can  be  by  nobody  else  to  any  advantage. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  present  system  of  cutting  the  timber  is  wasteful  f — ^A.  I  eon- 
•ider  it  wasteful  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  detrimental  to  the  State,  because 
thne  ia  ao  care  taken^  preserve  it. 

Q-  What  way  is  it  W»tef  ul  f — A.  By  stripping  the  land  and  buminf^  up  a  great  deal 
that  coold  be  used.  If  necessary  and  proper  measures  were  immediately  taken  for 
ite  prcMrvatioii  and  for  compelling  them  to  use  it  instead  of  destroying  it,  it  would  be^ 
veil.  They  only  uae  the  best  part  of  the  tree  and  let  the  rest  lie  and  rot. 
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Q.  What  effect  does  the  catting  of  timber— taking  and  nsing  the  better  portion  tnd 
leaving  on  the  gronnd  the  tope  and  wasted  portion— rwhat  effect  does  that  have  oq 
the  fires  f — A.  It  adds  f nel  for  the  fires  ana  famishes  the  best  material  for  their 
spreading. 

Q.  The  catting  of  timber  is  mainly  by  mills  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  is  it  not  T 
Do  they  cat  beyond  the  market,  as  a  rnle  f — ^A.  Yon  woald  think  so  if  yon  asked  tlie 
older  men  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time,  in  this  State  particularly,  they  eat 
eometimes  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  market,  either  for  home  consomption  or  for 
flhipment  abroad. 

Q.  This  timber  is  cat  for  use  either  by  the  State  or  people  abroad.  They  send  s 
great  deal  of  it  from  this  coast  to  the  East.  Does  yoar  scheme  of  foresters  contem- 
plate a  stopping  of  this  ase  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  to  keep  it  within  a  reasonable  control 
«nd  compel  the  entire  ase  of  the  material,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  made  available,  for  uy 
purpose.  * 

Q.  What  is  yonr  im>perty  idea  in  regard  to  the  forests  t — ^A.  It  is  this:  to  see  that 
«  reasonable  amount  should  be  used  for  the  mills ;  second,  that  there  is  no  waste 
4mowed  and  the  surplus,  after  the  lumber  portion  of  the  tree  has  been  nunoved, 
utilized. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  any  timber  mill  to  run  by  the  designation  of  parttc- 
alar  trees  by  the  foresters  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  themselves  have  to  do  it.  They  do  not 
take  the  trees  promiscuously.  They  have  a  man,  to  whom  they  ffive  twice  as  much 
wages  as  to  any  other  man,  to  select  the  trees  and  determine  how  they  shall  be  follod. 
Every  mill  has  its  man  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  In  engaging  in  the  lumber  business  is  it  not  attended  with  much  expense  in  the 
^jonstmction  of  flumes,  mills,  &c.  f — A.  Of  coarse  it  is. 

Q.  Is  that  expense  warranted  unless  they  have  large  tracts  of  land  to  cut  from  f— 
A.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think  there  has  been  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  lumber- 
men in, securing  large  tracts  of  land.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  two  or  three  com- 
panies (that  have  acquired  large  tracts  of  land)  that  are  to-day  insolvent,  and  that 
would  not  have  been  so  had  they  done  without  these  tracts  of  land.  I  know  of  one 
<companv  that  has  over  $50,000  laid  out  in  lands  obtained  at  cheap  rates,  and  npoD 
which  tlie  taxes  amount  to  a  great  deal.  They  would  be  far  better  off  to-day  if  they 
had  that  money  in  l^eir  pockets.  They  could  have  Just  as  much  income  withoat  own- 
ing that  land  as  they  have  by  owning  it. 

Q.  Would  you  undertake  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  saw-mill  havin^^  only  160 
acres  of  timber  land  to  cut  from  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  sooner  undertake  it  without 
any  land  except  that  the  mill  st^od  on 

Q.  What  area  of  timber  land  would  you  deem  necessary  for  the  successfal  oper- 
ation of  a  mill  f — ^A.  I  should  think  at  least  2,000  acres  would  be  required ;  but  wlier- 
«ver  there  is  a  mill  put  up  without  its  owner  i>ossessing  any  timber  in  the  vicinity  of 
it,  as  the  law  now  is  and  nas  been,  settlers  would  take  up  160  acres  each,  and  being 
i^lowed  to  use  the  timber  would  supply  the  mill  with  timber  at  a  less  figure  thao  the 
owner  could  get  it  by  owning  the  land  and  employing  his  own  men  to  cut  it.  I  speak 
from  experience.  If  there  is  a  tract  of  timber  extensive  enough  to  supply  a  mill  toere 
is  uo  necessity  for  restricting  the  mill  men  from  catting  it,  b^anse  settlers  will  settle 
around  that  mill  on  tracts  large  enongh  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  mill. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  marketable  timber  grows  above  three  tboossnd 
feet,  and  that  agricultural  people  can  only  live  below  that  altitude,  what  would  tbey 
be  there  for  f — A.  The  settler  is  there  for  the  timber. 

Q.  Then  it  is  but  another  way  of  disposing  of  the  timber,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Each  man 
has  a  right  to  take  160  acres,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  better  for  the  mill  company  to 
have  no  land  at  all  and  pnrchase  the  timber  of  the  settlers. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  individuals  than 
for  the  mills  to  have  it  in  large  tracts  7— A.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  f — A.  I  explain  it  from  what  I  have  seen  in  connection 
with  the  lumber  business  and  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  owned  one  myself  for 
■about  8ix  years,  and  I  found  that  I  could  obtain  timber  for  the  mill  at  much  lessexpense 
from  rhoMe  who  lived  on  the  land  and  famished  me  with  the  logs  than  I  could  to  own 
the  land  and  famish  the  teams  and  everything  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  could  not  get  the  land  from  the  goT- 
«mment  and  only  through  indirect  and  expensive  ways  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have 
to  pay  the  government  anything  to  take  all  the  timber  we  wanted. 

Q.*  In  every  instance,  whether  by  allowing  each  individual  to  purchase  160  acres  or 
by  allowing  the  purchase  of  land  in  large  tracts — there  is  no  distinction  in  particular-* 
in  every  instance  it  is  selling  the  timber  lands  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  them,  and 
the  only  distinction  is  yon  would  divide  it  up  among  a  larger  n^kibt^t — ^A.  That  is  it; 
I  would  divide  it  up  into  small  tracts,  placing  the  purchasers  of  it  under  restrictioDB. 
The  small  owner  would  have  no  inducement  t<o  spoil  his  timber.  He  would  protect 
it ;  and  when  you  have  the  ownership  of  the  timber  distributed  among  many  it  woald 
be  far  safer  than  to  have  it  held  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
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Q.  Would  not  monopolists,  if  they  could  not  get  title  to  the  land  or  the  right  to  oat 
niober  for  themselves,  but  were  dependent  apon  other  people  coming  and  taking  up 
the  timber  and  selling  it  to  them,  would  not  such  a  state  of  affairs  deter  them  m)m 
cAtering  into  these  enterprises  t — ^A.  That  might  be  the  case,  sir.  Sometimes  it  would 
bean  advantage  to  the  government  to  keep  them  out,  and  that  would  be  of  advantage 
to  tbemselvee  and  to  the  country.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  allowed  to  export  large 
amounts  of  lamber,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  judicious  law  that  would  allow 
tlist  to  be  done. 

Q.  Is  there  not  danger  of  monopoly  by  allowing  the  sale  of  timber  at  private  en- 
try I— A.  Y^  sir ;  there  is  some  danger  of  monopoly,  and  especially  on  this  coast, 
where  mouopolists  flourish  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
▼ery  beginning  of  this  State  it  has  been  trammeled  by  a  tendency  to  monopoly. 

Q.  What  is  the  source  of  that  danger  T — ^A.  Combinations  of  capitalists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  timber  industry  entirely.    * 

Q.  If  these  lan&  were  sold  at  $3  or  94  per  acre,  the  moment  they  passed  into  private 
haods  they  would  become  subject  to  taxation.  Now,  would  the  holding  of  these  landa 
in  l^m  bodies  without  use  be  profitable  for  capitalists  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  make  anything  by  it  f — A.  That  is  another  question. 

Q.  Would  they  engage  in  enterprises  where  there  are  no  sure  gains  f — ^A.  They  do 
it  just  as  men  hold  land.  They  think  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  must  come  from 
its  lands,  and  hence  they  seek  to  obtain  large  bodies  of  it,  and  they  hold  it  even  where 
it  embarrasses  them.  To-day  I  know  of  one  mill  company  that  has  at  least  20,00Q 
acres  of  land  purchased  as  high  as  $5  per  acre.  They  would  be  glad  to  sell  it,  because 
tliej  are  financially  embarrassed ;  but  if  they  were  not  in  these  circumstances  they 
would  hold  it.  That  land,  in  addition  to  other  matters,  helped  to  bring  them  into 
dnancial  difficulties. 

y.  Would  not  that  tend  to  force  them  to  distribute  this  timber  landf — A.  It  will 
ultimately  do  so.  Some  put  it  into  the  hands  of  other  capitalists  who  are  able  to  buy 
the  whole  together.  It  does  not  tend  to  distribute  it  to  the  small  owners,  but  thab 
laige  tract  has  to  be  bought  by  concentrated  capital.  This  would  keep  it  in  the 
hiods  of  monopolies,  and  when  they  find  that  they  can  only  make  their  property 
available  by  making  still  larger  companies  they  will  do  ^o. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  capitalist  who  bought  timber  land  for  the  simple  pnr- 
poee  of  holding  it,  when  he  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the  mill  business? — A.  Yes, 
^r,  I  do;  in  connection  with  lumbermen ;  men  who  were  capitalists,  but  who  were  not 
lombermen,  but  held  land  in  connection  with  men  who  were  lumbermen.  It  was 
bought  for  Che  purpose  of  supplying  the  mills.  It  would  not  pay  simply  to  hold  the 
laada  wlthoiit  using  the  timber. 

Q.  Would  not  the  vast  area  of  timber  land  which  yon  have  described  act  as  a  prac- 
tical preventive  to  any  actual  monopolv  by  timber  men  f — ^A.  I  think  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  combinations  could  be  formed  which  could  control  all  the  timber 
which  was  accessible. 

Q.  Suppose  the  government  eold  the  stumpage  upon  alternate  blocks  of  land,  re- 
aerrisg  each  alternate  block,  would  or  would  not  that  accomplish  the  purpose  f — ^A. 
That  would  be  much  better  than  they  are  now  doing.  It  would  be  supplying  th& 
piesent  want  and  protecting  the  timber  for  the  future. 

Q.  What  mysbsm  for  disposing  of  the  irrigable  lands  would,  in  vonr  Judgment,  most 
thorooghly  secure  their  development,  ownership,  and  utilization  by  actu^  settlers  f — 
A  My  opinion  is,  the  irrigable  lands  cannot  l>e  used  by  settlem  to  any  great  extent 
antil  such  times  as  the  means  of  irrigation  are  produced — until  the  main  and  distrib- 
atiAg  ditches  that  are  necessary  to  nuLke  the  lands  available  for  the  support  of  fami- 
liei  are  eonatracted.  The  building  of  the  ditches  must  precede  the  settlement  of  the 
land,  niey  cannot  settle  upon  the  land  and  live^here  until  such  time  as  the  ditches 
are  put  there. 

Q.  Are  these  lands  available  to  small  settlements  among  men  of  small  means  f~A.^ 
They  are  not  at  present,  sir.  They  are  only  available  by  the  use  of  aggregated  cap- 
ital They  oan  not  be  used  in  an^^  other  way.  The  early  law  of  this  State  contem- 
plated the  above  mode  of  doin^c  it.  The  law  was  passed  in  1854 ;  it  corresponded 
vith  the  Mexican  law  on  this  subject,  and  that  was  this:  in  any  country  where  irri- 
gation was  necessary  for  the  support  of  thepcyople,  that  the  people  would  be  equally 
interested  in  making  ditches  and  the  distribution  of  the  water  be  regulated  by  over- 
s(£Ts  or  supervisors,  and  hence  (like  the  old  road  law  we  had  in  the  Eastern  States 
where  every  man  was  compelled  to  go  on  the  public  work),  regarding  ditches  as  public 
vork.  a  man  had  to  pay  his  poll  tax  or  his  tax  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  land 
that  he  held.  They  built  the  ditches  and  supported  them  in  that  way,  and  the  distribu- 
^n  was  then  made  under  State  law,  without  charge  to  those  who  had  aided  in  build- 
ing the  ditches.  This  was  a  system  of  co-operative  labor  regulated  by  local  laws.  I 
listened  yesterday  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  allegation  that  the  water  rights 
had  all  been  appropriateo.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that,  under  the  law  of  this 
^ate,  the  water  is  under  the  control  of  the  State ;  that  corporations  and  companies 
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may  baild  as  many  ditches  as  they  please,  bat  they  have  acquired  no  right  to  the 
water.  We  have  never  tried  to  override  the  law  in  this  respect  and  claim  the  appro- 
priation of  it.  Bat  by  law  I  think  they  never  acquired  it,  and  my  reason  for  thinking 
that  is  this :  that  the  early  settlers  of  the  State,  knowing  that  there  was  land  that 
mast  be  irrigated  to  make  it  available,  as  in  Mexico,  in  order  to  secare  a  proper  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  water  and  prevent  its  being  grasped  by  corporations  and  individoaU 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  law  was  passed  in  1854  devisins  these  especial  means  of 
constructing  the  ditches  and  reserving  to  the  State  the  contrm  and  distribution  of  tb« 
water ;  and  these  special  laws,  which  named  the  counties  wherein  these  privileges 
were  to  be  used,  have  never  been  repealed  to  this  day. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  companies  who  are  takine  oat  this  water  have 
not  such  an  exclusive  right  to  it  that  no  other  company  could  come  and  take  the 
watcJrt — A.  l^s,  sir,  that  is  my  opinion  of  it,  by  charter  or  without  charter. 

Q.  How  about  priority  of  right t — A.  That  gives  nothing  in  the  irrigable  count ien. 
In  order  to  overcome  that  law  in  Tulare  County,  they  tried  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
give  them  the  control  of  the  water.  I  refer  to  the  law  of  May  15, 1854.  Now,  this  law 
expressly  claims  the  control  of  the  water  by  the  State  and  takes  away  the  right  of 
individuals  to  control  the  water.  In  Mexico  they  had  two  laws,  and  our  State  tried  to 
preserve  these  two  laws.  When  the  miners  began  to  leave  the  monntains  where  tbey 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  mountain  system  of  making  ditches,  and  went  to  the 
valleys  to  make  homes,  knowing  no  other  law,  they  carried  that  law  into  the  valleys 
and  practiced  it.  This  is  the  only  way  they  acquired  tbe  water.  They  did  not  acauire 
it  by  law.  The  law  making  a  modification  is  the  only  one  in  Los  An|^lee— called  the 
Bush  law.  I  think  if  the  United  States  attempted  any  system  of  imgation,  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  buying  up  these  companies.  Under  the  new  conatitation  of 
the  State,  which  says  the  use  of  all  water  now  appropriated  or  which  may  be  hereafter 
appropriated  for  sale,  rental,  or  distribution  is  expressly  declared  to  be  for  public  use 
and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  State  in  a  manner  to  be  preeoribed  by 
law.  No  private  control  is  allowed,  and  the  old  constitution  was  the  same.  There 
are  no  vested  rights  in  irrigable  counties — as  the  San  Joaquin  Coanty.  This  earif 
system  which  grew  out  of  toe  law  of  1854  was  practically  admitted.  After  the  Santa 
Ana  companies  were  organized  to  build  a  ditch,  supervisors  were  appointed  for  tbe 
distribution  of  the  water,  and  these  supervisors  have  always  exercised  that  power. 
They  know  no  other  law,  and  need  none.  Immediately  below  San  Bemardino—yoa 
have  the  testimony  of  Judge  North  that  at  Riverside  they  built  two  ditches,  and 
there  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  appropriation,  and  claim  the  right  to  the  water 
because  they  have  built  the  ditches ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  two  dltohea  take  up  all 
the  water  of  that  river  and  a  great  deal  of  the  water  runs  to  waste.  In  1657  the 
people  of  Ani^eifn  built  a  ditch  and  incorporated  it  under  a  general  law,  not  under 
the  special  law.  They  took  out  the  water,  and  since  the  Riverside  ditches  are  is 
operation  the  people  of  Anaheim  have  not  one-half  the  water  that  they  oaed  to  have. 
Then,  again,  a  novo  Anaheim  they  built  another  large  ditch  and  have  taken  out  the 
water ;  that  also  takes  the  water  from  the  Anaheim  people.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  there  is  another  ditch,  in  the  building  of  which  I  broke  myself  up,  and  we  take- 
■oat  a  quantity  of  it.  Now,  if  the  rights  of  private  corporations  are  to  govern  along 
that  river,  who  has  the  right  to  it  f  What  will  it  end  in  f  For  the  peace  and  proteo- 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  State  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the 'State,  so  far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned.  Let  any  combination  or  any  people 
build  as  many  ditches  as  they  please,  but  let  the  State  say  how  much  water  they  shiill 
use,  and  when  they  shall  use  it. 

Q.  Has  this  question  ever  been  decided f — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  never  been  decided. 
All  the  early  decisions  of  our  courts  relate  to  the  uses  of  the  water  within  the  mimng 
districts,  and  the  real  question  for  Arigable  districts  has  never  been  tried.  They  have 
endeavored  to  control  it  by  ripari&n  ownership,  but  riparian  ownership  never  mesBt 
diversion  for  irrigation. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  United  States  law  of  1866. — A.  That  law  is  that 
the  companies  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  the  water,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regnlatioin 
of  the  State.  It  gives  them  no  right  to  the  water  except  as  the  State  gives  it  to  theo. 
(Commissioner  J.  W.  Powell  reaa  the  law.)  Yoa  see  it  is  all  subject  to  the  State  law, 
customs,  &c.,  and  the  customs  are  a  part  of  the  law. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  State  if  the  riparian 
rights  under  the  common  law  were  enforced  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  in  this 
State.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  applied  to  the  sections  of  the  State  that  require 
irrigation,  because  it  is  too  limited  altogether.  The  man  who  owned  the  frontage 
along  the  river  would  have  all  the  rights,  and  those  back  of  that  land  would  not  hare 
any  rights;  whereas  if  they  were  able  to  divert  the  water  they  could  have  reasonable 
use  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  best  remedy,  so  far  as  the  federal  govern meut  is  conoemed,  be 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1816  and  leave  that  question  to  the  State  f — A.  I  think  it  is  tbai 
^way  now.    I  do  not  think  it  gives  them  any  vested  rights,  except  as  regulated  by  tbe 
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State.    It  is  the  fanlt  of  the  ex^ntive  officers  that  the  clause  is  inserted  in  their  pat- 

Q.  Conceding  that  it  is  a  question  of  construction,  would  it  not  be  well  to  abolish 
that  question  of  construction,  and  provide  the  patent  should  issue  clean  f — A.  I  think 
it  thould  be  abolished,  and  I  think  that  the  officer  faas  no  basinoss  to  put  it  in  as  long 
M  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  patent  would  be  trammeled,  and  the 
\MVf  seta  aside  these  trammels  when  it  comes  to  the  contest. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  system  of  disposing  of  the  irrigable  land,  with  the 
condition  that  the  right  to  the  water  necessary  to  their  reclamation  should  inure  to 
the  Lmd  uid  pass  with  the  title  to  the  land  f — A.  That  is  a  question  that  would  have 
to  be  examined  very  carefully,  for  this  reason :  Suppose  you  take  the  land  of  a  district 
in  which  the  water,  yon  say,  can  be  used,  and  a  person  could  go  higher  up  on  the 
stream  and  carry  the  water  higher  up  and  bring  under  cultivation  more  land  that  he 
coald  make  nse  of  for  orchards,  and  thus  reclaim  as  much  more  land  as  that  you  have 
&^t  aside  as  being  reclaimable.    That  cau't  be  done.    My  idea  in  reference  to  the  irri- 

fable  land  in  the  State  is  that  a  similar  disposition  should  be  made  of  it  by  the  United 
tates  as  is  made  of  the  swamp  lands ;  that  these  irrigable  lands  should  be  put  entirelv 
tmder  the  control  of  the  State  law  and  not  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  State,  which 
is  sappceed  to  know  what  is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  would  adopt  such  a 
eonne  as  would  be  for  their  interest.  The  new  constitution  makes  this  provision,  and 
I  would  adopt  the  same  in  reference  to  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  State :  only  reduce 
the  quantity,  for  no  reasonable  sized  farmer  can  use  as  much  as  this,  if  ne  has  to  irri- 
gite  it.  I  think  the  quantity  ought  to  be  reduced.  I  think  all  the  irrigable  land  of 
the  State  should  be  transferred  to  the  State,  and  let  it  devise  a  system  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  distribution  of  the  water.  Let  the  United  States  send  engi- 
neers into  tiie  field  and  determine  what  bodies  of  land  can  be  irrigated  from  any  par- 
tienlar  stream.  The  new  constitution  says  that  the  lands  that  belong  to  this  State, 
which  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  can  be  granted  only  to  actual  settlers,  and  in  quan- 
tities not  to  exceed  320  acres  to  each  settler,  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed hj  the  law.  Now,  suppose  we  say  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States  which  can  be  utilized  shall  be  granted  only  to  actual  settlers  m  such  and  such 
(^naotities.  Then,  after  the  ditches  have  been  built  by  the  State  or  by  the  oombina- 
tioo  of  the  settlers  that  are  on  the  land,  let  the  settlers  pay  back  to  the  State  the  cost 
of  building  the  ditches.  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  ought  to  control  the  lands 
that  are  capable  of  irriffation  and  that  are  worthless  without  it.  I  think  they  should 
he  in  the  handa  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  not  your  main  objection  to  the  application  of  the  common  law,  really,  that  it 
would  exclade  the  back  lands  from  the  use  of  the  water  f — A.  That  is  it  exactly.  It 
exdodea  them  £rom  the  use  of  the  water. 

Q.  Suppose  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  the  water  on  every  alternate 
fection ;  would  not  that  remove  the  difficulty  f — ^A.  Not  if  ^ou  give  the  land  along  the 
stream  riparian  righta— the  exclusive  use  of  the  water.  This  riparian  law  and  riparian 
ownenhip  is  the  use  of  it  by  a  man  for  the  length  of  his  front,  and  to  the  channel,  and 
he  baa  the  right  to  the  exolnsive  use  of  that  water.  Suppose  the  Biverside  company 
to  have  a  riparian  right ;  what  becomes  of  the  people  below  them,  if  they  use  au  the 
water  t 

Q.  If  yoa  apply  the  common  law  principle,  do  not  you  protect  all  the  back  country  t — 
A  If  yoa  reserve  a  strip  on  each  side,  then  you  do  away  with  riparian  rights.  The 
Merican  law  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  good,  sensible  law  that  there  is.  That  reserves 
the  distribittion  of  the  water.  • 

Q.  I  am  oontemplating,  under  the  application  of  the  common-law  principle,  to  re- 
serve a  belt  of  land— every  alternate  quarter  section — ^to  thegovemment.  Would  not 
that  enable  the  back  country  to  have  a  supply  of  water  T  Would  it  not  answer  the 
poTpose  ef  an  easement  f«>r  the  back  land  T— A.  That  would  do  it,  provided  you  did 
not  give  the  entue  control  of  it  to  the  owners  along  the  stream. 


Q.  Would  a  man  be  willing  to  make  improvements  on  his  land  unless  he  was  assured 
that  he  would  have  a  perfect  title  to  it  f  In  order  that  the  proper  impro vem<3nts  should 
progress,  a  man  must  have  some  certainty  that  he  could  continue  there  and  make  it  a 
home.  Now,  nnder  these  oironmstances,  would  it  not  be  beneficial  if,  by  some  process 
Of  other,  the  risht  to  the  water  was  made  to  inure  to  the  land,  so  that  by  no  state  of 
cireumstanoes  uiereafter  could  a  man  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  water  f ~A.  When- 
«Tcr  you  build  a  ditch  in  connection  with  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  with 
the  land,  the  law  should  not  allow  any  subsequent  diversion  in  any  other  way.  At 
the  same  time,  it  should  not  give  to  that  one  man  the  entire  use  of  the  water ;  others 
should  be  allowed  to  nse  it  auo.  All  reasonable  security  should  be  given  to  a  man  in 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  water ;  yet  unseen  considerations  might  sometimes  arise 
vhers  it  woald  be  neoeesary  to  divert  his  water  for  the  public  good.    Therefore,  the 
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stress  of  the  law  shonld  be  to  protect  the  man ;  but,  over  and  above  all,  the  pnUio in- 
terest most  be  first  considered.  It  would  not  be  well  to  make  a  condition  of  thiagsin 
re^ird  to  the  water  and  the  land  which  the  law  could  not  reach.  My  idea  is  tlat  if 
the  water  was  preserved  until  such  time  as  it  was  needed,  there  would  be  aafficieDt  to 
supply  all  wants.  Our  water- sheds  are  so  abrupt  that  it  flows  off  rapidly  ;  but  if  jou 
could  retain  it  for  four  or  five  months  there  would  be  ample  for  all  the  irrigable  Uadft 
in  the  State.  I  think  the  irrigable  lands  would  be  greatly  increased  by  oonstiuctioQ 
of  reservoirs.  Go  into  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  where  the  lands  are  irrigated 
by  artesian  wells.  You  will  find  reservoirs  on  every  one  of  these  land  tracts,  and  tbey 
store  the  water  there,  instead  of  using  it  all  the  time,  and  thus  tbey  always  have  tbe 
water  to  use  when  they  want  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pasturage  lands? — A.  They  have  been  a  aooroeof  s 
ereat  deal  of  trouble  in  this  country  between  the  cattle  men  and  the  sheep  men.  In 
that  portion  of  this  country  south  of  Monterey  the  grass,  on  account  of  the  litte  lain- 
fall,  18  not  abundant,  and  hence  it  takes  a  large  area  to  sustain  an  animal,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  one  animal  you  must  inereftse  the 
quantity.  Ohliuarily,  in  order  to  justify  a  man  giving  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
keepihg  of  stock,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  area  in  proportion  to  the  cattle  he  has. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ordinary  pasturage  land  in  this  6tat«,  soath  of  Mon- 
terey, would  not  do.  No  man  could  take  160  acres  of  ordinary  pasturage  land  aixl 
support  his  family,  or  do  anything  toward  it ;  hence,  if  you  wanted  to  divide  the  Inicts 
into  pasturage  districts,  you  must  give  even  the  poor  man  a  much  larger  tract  than 
you  do  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  they  have  plenty  of  grass.  Tbe  grasses  here  an 
not  like  those  in  the  Eastern  States.  We  have  no  grasses  from  the  sod.  Tbey  grow 
from  the  seed  ;  they  are  annuals ;  and  whenever  the  seed  is  prevented  from  fa]  ling,  k 
It  has  been  to  a  great  extent  from  excessive  pasturage  for  the  past  few  years,  we  h^rt 
no  grass,  or  comparatively  little  to  what  there  was  in  the  early  days.  If  we  had  niz:» 
enough  to  make  a  sod,  a  less  area  would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  stock. 
The  clover  has  disappeared  and  the  wild  oats  have  almost  done  so,  and  the  cattle  go 
over  a  range  and  tramp  it  hard,  and  that  must  necessarily  decrease  the  graaa  from  Tear 
to  year.  I  do  not  think  that,  taking  the  ordinarily  good  parts  of  this  state,  less  than 
1,000  acres  would  be  worth  a  cent  to  a  man,  and  from  that  I  would  give  him  np  to^di^^ 
acres.  In  this  State,  on  the  ordinary  pasturage  lands,  it  will  take  5  aores  to  support 
one  animal.  A  head  of  beef  ready  for  the  market  is  worth  from  $14  to  $20.  Thej  mk 
not  worth  anything  until  they  are  four  years  old.  A  man  in  this  State  who  has  £0 
head  of  cattle  can  easily  send  25  a  year  to  the  market,  and  at  5  acres  to  the  head  tbst 
would  be  more  than  1,000  acres.  I  would  offer  about  5,000  acres  even  for  a  poor  man. 
That  is  as  little  as  he  could  make  a  good  living  for  his  family  off  of. 


Testimony  of  O.  B.  SHger,  San  Joaquin,  CaJtfomia, 

O.  B.  Stiosr,  of  San  Joaquin,  Cal.,  October  24,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  lived  in  the  State  since  1849.  I  am  familiar  with  the  timber  industries  so  far 
as  this  section  of  the  country  is  concerned  in  Yuba  Placer,  Sutter  County. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  timber  as  found  here  T — ^Answer.  We  hare 
the  heavy  sugar-pine  and  the  yellow-pine  timber. 

»  Q.  Is  the  region  of*  country  where  the  timber  grows  of  any  value  for  agricaltonl 
purposes  f— A.  They  are  of  very  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes ;  it  is  mostly 
mountainous.  There  are  valleys  that  woiUd  be  good  for  agricultural  purpoees  but  tl^ 
larger  portion  of  it  is  too  mountainous. 

Q.  Is  the  timber  beiuff  destroyed  f— A.  Yes ;  very  extensively. 

Q.  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  destruction  t— A.  The  lumbering  bnsiiMss. 

Q.  Is  there  much  waste  in  the  busiuessf— A.  Yes ;  considerable.  A  great  many  large 
trees  have  been  felled  and  not  utilized  after  they  have  been  cut  down,  and  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

Q.  Is  there  much  destruction  by  fire  T~A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  deitenctloa 
by  fire  and  waste.  Year  after  year  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  have  been  thus  destroyeil. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  cutting  of  the  timber  and  leaving  it  lie  on  the  gronnd  hayf 
on  fires  f— A.  It  is  a  feeder  for  the  fires ;  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  have  died  will 
increase  the  fires. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fires  spread  in  regions  that  have  been  out  more  than  in  r^ioLS 
that  have  not  been  cut? — A.  Yes ;  vastly  more. 

Q.  What  system  of  disposing  of  this  timber  would  you  suggest  that  woold  comlcce 
to  its  protection  and  still  leave  the  timber  available  for  industrial  purposes  f— A.  I 
would  suggest  a  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  any  person  from  cutting  timber  ou  lb« 
public  lands  at  all ;  I  do  not  know  any  other  mode  by  which  you  can  protect  it.  H 
>eoT)le  are  allowed  to  go  and  chop  down  trees  at  will  this  destruction  of  the  timber 
ana  will  go  on ;  as  there  is  no  one  planting  timber  around  here,  it  will  all  be  destroji^. 
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Q.  CiKild  saoh  a  law  be  enforced  f— A.  Tea ;  I  think  such  a  law  conld  be  enforced 
hetb.  I  think  a  man  could  be  indicted,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  would 
te  oooTioted.    Many  complain  because  where  the  Jury  ought  to  convict  they  do  not 

do  80. 

Q.  Would  the  sentiment  of  the  people  then  be  against  the  timber  cutters  f — A.  I 
tiiittk  the  feeling  is  the  other  Way.  I  think  It  would  be  a  dead  letter  unless  it  was 
enloroed  by  persons  authorized  by  the  general  goyemment  to  enforce  the  laws.  I 
think  the  Jniies  would  acquit  them  eveiy  time.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  so 
a^Dst  pxotecting  the  timber  that  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  the  timber  lands  in  private  ownership  f — 
A.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  protect  the  timber.  They  would  only  take  So  much 
of  the  timber  as  would  answer  for  their  private  purposes :  they  would  then  protect  it. 

Q.  If  the  timber  was  put  Into  the  market  would  it  oe  tikeu  up  f — ^A.  1  think  it 
woold  wherever  it  can  be  got  at  for  lumbering  purposes.  In  large  portions  of  this 
section  of  the  country  the  timber  has  b^n  taken  off  entirely.  There  is  very  little  left 
^taodine  here.  We  have  had  a  great  many  saw-mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
hire  taken  off"  all  the  timber  for  lumbering  purposes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  to  some  extent  with  uie  belt  of  Country  which  has  been  reserved 
u  mineral f — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  that  section  that  has  been 
reserved. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  effect  of  reserving  that  land  have  on  the  agri- 
<rQltaral  and  mineral  industries  f ~A.  I  think  the  effect  it  has  had  was  to  compel  a 
dcnie  to  take  up  agricultural  land.  A  person  then  does  better  for  agricultural  than 
for  mineral  purpoees.  If  it  were  not  so,  large  portions  of  the  land  would  not  be 
uken  up  of  agncultural  land  which  is  mineral.  I  think  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the 
ffiioeral  section  of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  in  the  future  to 
^eep  it  so.  The  obstruction  to  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  enterprises  is  less  than 
the  injury  which  would  be  to  the  mining  enterprises.  I  think  if  you  took  off  that 
restriction  to  require  the  miners  to  prove  that  there  was  mineral  on  the  land,  large 
portions  of  the  country  would  be  taken  up  of  the  agricultural  land  that  was  mineral. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  it  mineral ;  as  it  is  now,  agriculturists  can- 
Qot  determine  the  character  of  this  tine.  I  think  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  ^^ood  idea  to  let  it  be  taken  up  for  agricultural  or  mineral  pur- 
poses, making  the  price  the  same.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  the  land 
til  at  an  equal  price,  and  let  the  agriculturists  or  miners  come  in  and  take  such  land 
<'ither  as  agricultural  or  mineral  land.  It  would  then  require  no  proof  as  to  its  agri- 
cnltoial  or  mineral  character. 

Q.  State  such  facts  as  you  are  familiar  with  relating  to  debris  question.— A.  The 
mining  industries  began  here  when  first  I  came  into  the  country  in  1849,  and  there 
*u  veiy  little  agriciuture  here  at  that  time.  It  was  chiefly  going  on  in  the  valleys 
below  this  belt  of  coast  that  ia  being  washed  by  the  hydraulic  process.  I  was  among 
^  fint  settlers  in  the  town  of  Marysville.  I  was  there  in  1849.  There  was  then  no 
fuming  at  any  place  except  at  "  Hop  Farm.''  In  that  portion  near  Yuba  Cit^,  in  Snt- 
>r  County,  there  was  no  agricultural  work  going  on  at  that  time.  Hydraulic  mining 
*»  known  as  early  as  1853  and  1660.  They  were  working  extensively.  In  these  vaf 
i^jB,  where  hydracdio  mining  has  been  in  progress,  they  commenced  agriculture  in  1852 
utd  1S53.  1  was  a  resident  at  Marysville  when  they  commenced  sowing  wheat  and 
pain  in  Sutter  County.  By  1860  there  was  considerable  agriculture  developed.  The 
two  industries  have  grown  up  together.  I  came  to  reside  at  this  place  in  1853,  and 
^  were  working  hydraulic  mines  here  then.  Since  1860  large  quantities  of  water 
Uve  been  used. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  this  hydraulic  mining  injure  agricultural  land  f — A.  I  know 
but  little  of  the  land  and  the  injury  received  luong  the  rivers.  It  has  covered  a  very 
jvge  extent  of  country  on  the  Bear  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marysville,  and  that 
'^  portion  of  country  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Yuba  Biver  has  been  entirely 
deitioyed. 

Q.  How  large  an  area  is  that  f — A.  I  think  about  the  distance  of  14  miles  from  Yuba 
l^er  south,  and  extending  idon^  Yuba  Biver  12  miles,  a  very  thick  deposit  has  been 
Bade  there.  Where  the  Yuba  River  channel  was  there  is  no  channel  tnere  now.  It 
*»  mostlj  sand,  with  a  very  little  gravel,  that  we  called  "  slickens."  That  portion 
^  land  lying  next  to  the  Feather  River,  I  noticed,  is  not  covered  with  dihria. 

Q.  At  what  season  of  the  year  are  these  slickens  carried  on  the  landY — A.  When 
^ey  have  freshets  in  the  winter  season.  When  the  river  is  very  high  these  slickens 
are  then  carried  down.  The  slickens  is  held  in  solution,  and  is  carried  down  and  de- 
P'^^Hied,  and  then  it  is  baked  dry,  and  it  is  then  called  "  slickens." 

0-  la  there  any  possibility  of  determining  what  is  slickens,  what  is  only  wash  of 
the  stnams  from  tne  coun^  around  f — A.  I  suppose  you  could  only  tell  bv  the  color 
of  the  water.  I  have  seen  the  rivers  when  they  were  thickened  by  the  wasn  from  the 
ittrfaee,  and  I  think  by  the  color  of  the  water  you  can  tell  the  difference. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  country  being  waahed  due  to  the  construction  of  roads, 
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plowing  of  the  fields,  &c.  f — A.  That  would  aid  some ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
aiding  very  materially  to  it.  The  agricnltnral  works  in  this  section  of  the  coontrj  sre 
so  sparse  that  I  do  not  think  the  plowing  of  the  land  has  mach  to  do  with  it 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  with  this  material? — ^A.  I  think  the  slickens,  when  it  has 
passed  npon  the  land,  is  beneficial  to  the  land.  If  you  keep  the  rocks  and  sand  from 
coming  npon  the  agricnltnral  land,  the  slickens  are  beneficial  to  it  when  it  comes  on 
the  land  alone.  It  is  only  in  time  of  freshets  that  gravel  and  sand  is  earned  down  oo 
it  to  the  land. 

Q.  Can  the  gravel  and  sand  be  disposed  oft — ^A.  I  think  it  can  be,  and  I  think  then 
is  a  process  that  will  prevent  it  from  going  on  the  farming  land.  I  have  an  idea 
whicn  I  think  would  protect  it.  I  have  found  in  passing  over  the  oountiy  that  a  w^ 
tem  mi^ht  be  arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  agricultural  land  from  the  dwrU.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Professor  Van  Schmidt  when  he  was  here  and  he  thought  it  a  good  idea. 
My  plan  is  to  have  the  land  condenmed  by  the  State  for  miles  this  side  of  Marysrille ; 
then  construct  this  side  of  Marvsville  a  row  of  pilings  and  catch  the  d4bri$  there ; 
then  construct  a  system  of  ditches  and  carry  the  slickens  off  into  some  of  the  manb 
lands. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  land  belong  to  the  government  f — A.  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  it  belongs  to  the  government,  and  much  of  it  belon£[s  to  the  railroad  company,  and 
some  of  it  is  in  private  hands.  Condemn  that  which  is  in  private  hands  and  my  for 
it,  and  construct  this  system  of  pilingi  and  I  think  there  would  be  money  in  uere  to 
run  these  mines  for  fifty  ^ears.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  in  remrd  to  Smarts' 
ville,  whether  it  would  give  them  enough  room  for  dumping.  That  is  tiie  best  section 
for  mining  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  not  the  government  be  compelled  to  condemn  that  land  nnder  "  mining 
domain." — ^A.  They  can  take  it  under  that  principle.  They  can  have  the  valoe  of  tbs 
land  appraised  and  ascertain  its  value. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  allowed  by  the  courts  that  under  the  exercise  of  the  ^^mioiof 
domain"  it  can  be  done  for  public  purposes  sJtogetherT— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  this  be  considered  as  a  public  purpose  t — ^A.  That  could  be  developed. 

Q.  Would  it  be  so  considered f — ^A.  Perhaps  not;  I  think  it  doubtful. 

Q.  Is  there  land  enough  belonging  to  the  government  for  reserving  for  that  pur- 
pose of  farm  and  dumping  ground  in  these  mines  f — A.  Yes,  there  is  land  enough  be- 
longing to  the  government  if  it  could  be  had  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  intennixei 
with  private  land,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  available. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  material  carried  down  ao- 
nuaUy  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  our  opinion  is,  then,  of  the  debris  which  is  carried  down,  that  bv  tu  a  greater 
portion  of  it  comes  from  the  hydraulic  works  f — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  have  reached 
that  conclusion  from  my  knowledge  of  the  channels  of  the  rivers  throuffh  which  the 
dShris  passes.  I  have  seen  the  banks  of  the  Yuba  Biver,  on  the  Marysviue  side,  when 
they  were  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  it  is  almost  filled  up  now  with  dibriB. 

Q.  Is  there  any  great  proportion  of  the  coarse  dSbrts  passing  down  in  flood  tames  T— 
A.  Mo,  sir ;  I  think  not.  The  gravel  and  sediment  remain  in  the  rivers,  bat  consider- 
able sand  passes  down.  A  large  quantity  of  the  sediment  remains  in  the  river  beds. 
It  is  mostly  sand  and  light  sravel  that  passes  down. 

Q.  In  case  this  land  whicn  is  now  classed  as  mineral  land  was  sold  by  the  goTem- 
ment,  how  lar^^  an  amount  would  you  allow  a  person  or  coriK>ration  to  take  np  T— 
A.  To  any  individual  I  would  not  sell  a  larger  proportion  than  40  acres.  If  it  was  a 
corporation  I  would  sell  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  composing  that 
corporation.  I  do  not  think  any  one  man  ought  to  enter  more  than  40  acres  of  minenl 
land. 

Q.  How  about  the  agricultural  land  f  ^A.  I  would  sell  the  agricultural  land  in  Sd* 
acres  of  the  tracts  that  are  in  the  mountains  here. 

Q.  What  effect  does  this  reservation  which  the  government  makes  on  all  the  min- 
eral ii^  the  land  have  upon  the  title  of  the  person  who  acquires  agricnltnral  land«  in 
proving  its  non-mineral  character  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  interfered  at  all.  I  ha^ « 
never  known  a  case  where  a  man  who  obtained  bis  patent  to  land  for  agrionltarai 
purposes  was  ever  disturbed.  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  whero  two  persona  oTaimed  tb^ 
lana,  one  for  agricultural  and  the  other  for  mining  purposes.  I  know  of  onljr  one  ca^ 
whero  the  land  located  as  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  who  made  application  to  the 
government  for  a  patent  for  a  homestead,  and  afterwards  went  to  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  thero  was  any  mineral  on  it,  because  he  could  not  make 
anything  on  it  as  agricultural  land  and  wanted  tb  try  and  prove  it  mineral  land,  aod 
thus  cheat  his  creditors,  as  he  had  a  mortgage  on  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  ease  when 
the  title  has  been  acquired  as  agricultural  land,  and  no  other  persons  have  gone  in  aod 
tried  to  obtain  a  right  to  the  land  as  mineral  land. 

Q.  Does  this  practice  of  reserving  the  rights  of  mines  upon  land  which  mar  bave 
been  patented  as  agricultural  land  nave  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  title  f — ^A.  1  thi&i 
they  do.    I  know  of  a  case  which  I  could  cite,  and  where  it  has  it^nred  the  owner  of 
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tieltiid  becaofle  of  the  reBeryation.  I  think  it  has  that  effect.  I  thiok  I  can  point 
dot  land  where  the  title  has  been  acquired  for  agrionltnral,  and  if  they  attempted  to 
vllit  to-day  persons  who  wanted  to  purchase  it  woold  be  fearfal  of  doing  so  on  acooont 
d  this  reserration,  because  it  is  possible  that  there  is  mineral  upon  that  land. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  any  cases  of  conflict  between  the  owners  of  land  and  per- 
1008  or  eorporations  who  desire  to  ran  ditches  across  themf — A.  Yes;  I  have  kno¥m 
OHsof  that  kind  where  there  has  been  difficulty  growing  oat  of  the  fact  that  persons 
dumed  it  for  agrionltnral  purposes. 

Q.  Can  any  compensation  be  claimed  for  that  rigjht  of  way  T^A.  They  claimed  it. 
but  I  have  never  known  a  case  that  has  ever  been  tned  in  the  coarts  in  the  matter  of 
tbe  right  of  way.  I  think  Congress  passed  a  law,  and  they  generally  settle  in  courts 
vith  that  law  of  Congress.  There  is  very  little  litigation  on  such  subjects  in  our 
Marts;  the  matter  is  generally  arranged  by  proving  in  the  right  of  way.  There  has  been 
nme  difiicaltiesy  however,  growing  out  of  such  matters.  Any  reasonable  corporation 
▼onld  much  prefer  to  compensate  a  person  for  his  right  of  way  than  undertake  to  ride 
erer  him  rough-shod,  because  the  ditch  owners  are  sometimes  troubled  by  bad  men 
catting  ditcher  r 

Q.  Suppose  the  timber  land  was  open  for  sale,  who  do  you  think  would  buy  it  f — A. 
Mill  owners. 

Q.  Practically,  at  present  don't  mill  owners  prefer  to  bu^  their  logs  to  owning  any 
liDd  f— A.  Yes ;  they  prefer  selling  them  in  preference  to  buying  them,  or  get  somebody 
to  sell  them  for  them.  A  man  wifl  go  and  enter  a  quarter  section  of  land,  a  mill  owner 
will  bay  the  timber  of  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  timber  is  taken  off  the  land  is  valueless; 
tbe  man  will  not  pay  for  it,  he  Just  enters  it.  That  is  the  way  they  sell  it.  Hundreds 
nf  acns  of  land  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  this  spot  have  had  ill  the  timber  taken 
off  the  land  and  never  paid  for. 

Q.  Woold  there  be  any  improvement  if  the  land  was  open  for  private  entry  f — ^A. 
Tes ;  that  would  prevent  a  man  from  taking  the  land,  and  would  compel  him  to  pay  for 
:t  and  will  protect  timber. 

Q.  Will  it  not  require  an  army  of  men  to  enforce  any  such  law  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Uncle  Sam  \»  very  strong,  and  if  he  had  some  such  law  on  the  subject,  I  think  it  would 
bdp  matten. 

Q.  Soppoae  yon  wero  to  put  this  timber  land  in  the  market,  what  would  yon  do 

boat  mineral  rights  f — ^A.  Men  would  buy  land  for  timber  purposes  and  thas  acquire 
title  to  a  great  bodv  of  mineral  land.  I  propose  that  the  govemment  shall  put  the 
BuoeTal  luid,  as  well  as  the  other  land,  at  the  same  price  and  let  them  purohase  it  for 
uj  purpose  they  please. 

Q.  Then  a  man  might  get  title  to  the  mineral  land ;  and  would  it  not  be  an  impedi- 
ne&t  to  the  prospecting  and  developing  mines  f — A.  I  would  limit  the  mineral  land 
to  forty  acres  to  any  one  person.  If  a  corporation  was  formed  for  mining  purposes,  I 
voold  let  the  timber  go  with  the  land  that  they  occupy  for  that  purpose.  A  large 
portioQ  of  the  land  is  not  mineral  land  here.  There  is  only  a  belt  of  mineral  land 
^  nms  through  here,  starting  from  French  Corral  and  extending  up  to  the  Sierras. 

Q.  Can  quartz  mines  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Sierras  f — ^A.  I  know  very  little 
iboot  quartz  mines.    We  have  no  pa^ng  mines  here. 

Q.  Sappoee  in  the  heavily  timbered  country,  which  is  valuable  for  timbering  pur- 
pWM  (you  say  it  is  necessary  to  sell  that  land  to  mUl  men,  as  they  now  do,  they  must 
>now  uiem  to  take  a  lar^e  quantity  of  it),  what  effect  would  the  reserving  of  the  sub- 
^onosan  rights  have,  ^ving  them  title  only  to  the  surface.  May  a  man  who  wished 
to  eogagein  quartz  mining  do  so  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  any  dama^  that  he 
bd  done  to  the  agriculturist  who  had  the  surface  right  f — A.  For  quartz  mming  that 
voold  answer  very  well.  You  could  sell  it  then  for  timber  purposes  and  for  quartz 
porposei,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  for  hydraulic  mining  at  all. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  quartz,  not  of  the  hydraulic  mines.— A.  Yes;  the  disposing 
of  the  Bui&oe,  leaving  the  quartz  ox>en  for  the  miners,  I  think  would  work  admirably. 
I  vonld  make  the  title  to  tne  surface  complete  and  give  the  miners  an  opportunity  to 
vork  tbe  subterranean  rlshts.  The  miners  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  for  the 
^ttiage  done  to  the  agriculturists. 


Tealhuony  of  B,  B,  Spillman,  Tuba  City,  Cal, 

Mastsviixx,  OcM>er  ^,  1879. 

B.  B.  8nijjiAK,  of  Yuba  City,  Cal.,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  Hved  here  28  vears. 
^jytion.  Yon  are  of  course  then  familiar  with  this  question  of  the  spreading  of  the 
*^  '--Answer.  Yes,  dr.   I  have  lived  in  Sutter  County  twenty-eiffht  years  and  knew 
Htte  riTon  when  the  water  was  all  dear  and  had  high  banks.    Iha^e  known  since 
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hydraalio  mining  has  been  used  their  filling  up  and  to  have  no  banks  and  their  orer- 
flowing  and  destroying  the  land. 

Q.  When  did  this  commence — this  change  f — A.  This  change  commenced  about  1860. 
It  was  very  perceptible  at  that  time  and  has  been  increasing  oyer  since. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Feather  River  country  f— A.  Yon  mean  west  of 
Feather  River  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yon  mean  below  the  month  of  the  Ynba  River.  The  resolt  is  from  thk 
filling  up  that  did  this.  The  land  lying  anywhere  adjacent  to  the  stream  is  in  agretl 
measure  liable  to  be  lost,  and  that  very  soon. 

Q.  Is  the  ddbris  ever  carried  across  Feather  River  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
been  there  lately,  but  the  river  has  no  banks,  but  relies  on  the  levee  to  keep  the  wat«r 
out.  If  the  water  comes  on  the  land  it  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  Um 
flat  and  the  water  will  not  go  off  in  time  to  produce  crops.  Above  here  Feather  Bircr 
ovei^owed  the  land  last  year  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  dischaige  for  the  water, 
because  it  was  filled  up  so.  'The  water  backs  up  above  the  levee  and  runs  on  the  land 
and  injures  it.  This  land  never  had  any  water  on  it  before.  It  is  all  throng^  there 
being  no  dischasrge  for  the  water.  They  fill  up  so  below  it  increases  the  water  above. 
It  is  getting  worse  every  year. 

Q.  Are  the  citizens  abandoning  their  farms  T — A.  They  are  not  abandoning  them, 
but  I  think  some  of  them  want  to  sell  out.  I  look  upon  the  land  as  being  mjored 
materially.  The  levees  are  very  expensive  and  unreliable,  and  without  sufficient  pro- 
tection. By  levees  alone  this  land  cannot  be  cultivated.  It  is  only  a  qnestion  of 
time,  in  my  judspnent,  whether  the  levees  will  be  sufficient  to  control  the  water  and  if 
it  continues  to  fill  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  approximate  amount  of  land  that  is  overflowed  byRS- 
Bon  of  the  damming  of  the  waters  of  the  Feather  by  the  Yuba  River  f — ^A.  I  cannot 
give  any  correct  statement  of  that,  because  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  facts,  but  ii 
IS  very  large.    The  extent  of  the  lands  on  the  Ynba  is  very  large. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  many  farms  f— A.  Yes.  Many  farms  are  tot^ly  destroyed  on  the 
Yuba  River,  and  many  on  the  Feather  River  also. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  many  thousand  acres  of  land  an 
destroyed.  The  most  valuable  land  in  this  State  is  now  nothing  but  a  lake.  It  cannot 
be  cultivated  because  it  is  covered  up  with  sand  upon  which  willows  are  growin^c. 
Every  year  the  water  is  in  among  the  willows.  A  large  body  of  land  opposite  and 
south  of  here,  and  the  finest  I  know  of  in  the  State,  is  toUdly  destroyed. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Yuba  River  Valley  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  first  resided  in 
this  county. 

Q.  In  what  other  ways  is  land  damaeed  on  Feather  River  t — ^A.  The  damage  by  the 
damming  is  in  various  ways.  One  is  land  owners  now  have  to  be  heavily  taxed  to 
build  levees,  whereas  the  people  did  not  have  to  pay  for  them  in  former  times.  They 
pay  heavily  for  this  alone  and  while  they  are  damaged  all  the  time  it  thus  reduces  the 
value  of  lands.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  i^  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  hare 
to  be  abandoned  unless  there  is  a  remedy  applied  in  some  way. 

Q.  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest  f — A.  Only  to  stop  the  putting  of  the  dfhru  in 
the  rivers  and  try  and  scour  them  out.  I  think  the  rivers  v^omd  gradually  earry  oni 
the  suppression  of  the  debris  that  is  now  in  them  and  they  would  in  time  have^a  deeps 
channel,  but  if  this  debris  continues  to  come  in  I  have  no  hopes  at  alL  There  is  a  large 
body  of  land  lying  south  and  west  of  Yuba  City  upon  which  money  has  been  expanded 
in  its  improvement,  and  I  think  if  this  thing  continues  it  will  be  a.total  loes^  That  ia 
my  Judgment  from  observation  in  the  past. 


Testmony  of  Sampson  Thomas,  of  San  Joaquin,  CaL 

Sampson  Thobcas,  of  San  Joaquin,  October  24,  made  the  following  statemMit : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  f — ^Answer.  I  came  here  in  1859. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  hydraulic  mining  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  agricultural  lands  are  being  injured  by  hjdrwm 
lie  mining  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  been  in  the  lower  ootmthr  mnoh.  I  ^n 
pose  they  have  been  injured  some,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  olaun  down  then 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  settlements  in  this  country  f — A.  Some  little.  j 

Q.  Which  of  the  two  industries  were  here  first ;  the  hydraulic  mining  or  %h&  mgm 
cultural  f — ^A.  I  believe  the  mining  was  here  first.  ~'] 

Q.  What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  obviate  these  difficulties  f->A.  It  Is  hanl  I 
tell  what  can  be  done.  I  have  no  plan  to  suggest  other  than  that  proposed  b j  the  |M 
tleman  who  has  just  spokeh.  The  rivers  can  be  dammed  and  then  thus  keep  the  Imrm 
portion  of  the  large  material  up  in  the  mountains  and  take  the  sUcklnm  onto  ■ 
tale  land.   This  sediment  can  be  carried  off  in  the  way  canals  are  made,  atia  I  thinit' 
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woold  be  a  benefit  to  tlie  land.  The  sliokings  grow  good  crops  of  grain,  clover,  and 
gnu. 

Q.  What  value  do  the  foot-hills  have  for  agrionltoral  purposes? — A.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle portion  of  it  that  grows  good  grapes,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  not  worth  any- 
thinff  at  all  for  agriomtnral  purposes.  There  are  a  great  many  little  places  where  the 
niieJiierM  can  scarcely  make  a  living  on  them.  They  raise  a  little  wheat  in  the  foot- 
liils ;  they  raise  it  for  hay.    I  do  not  think  that  any  one  raises  it  for  threshing  purposes. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  some  vineyards  planted  out  here,  but  they  didn't  seem  to 
pay. 

Q.  Do  yon  raise  much  fruit  here  f — ^A.  Yes,  they  raise  considerable  fruit  here — apples, 
peftre,  mpes,  plums,  peaches,  &c.  I  think  these  lands  are  better  for  fruit  than  any- 
thiDg  else. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  mineral  reservation  f — 
A.  I  tbiuk  it  is  a  very  good  pohcy,  tne  best  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  advisability  of  shortening  the  time  in  which  a 
man  can  complete  his  title  to  placer  land  f — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
Morten  the  time ;  there  would  not  then  be  so  much  litigation.  If  the  time  was  short- 
ecM  it  would  not  then  hang  fire  so  long,  and  the  land  would  not  be  held  without 
development,  and  it  would  serve  to  check  speculation  also. 


Tnimomif  of  Edward  F,  Taylor,  register  United  States  land  office  at  Sacramento,  CkiL 

*  Land  Office  at  Sacramento, 

September  30, 1879. 

I  have  been  connected  with  land  business  for  ten  years  as  land  clerk,  attorney,  and 

Rgiirer.    The  lands  undisposed  of  in  the  Sacramento  district  are  generally  mineral  in 

ebncter,  interspersed  with  strips  of  agricultural  lands.    I  think  but  a  very  small 

!«rtioD  of  them  are  really  mineral  in  character,  though  reserved  as  such.    I  do  not 

think  it  is  expedient  to  withdraw  large  bodies  of  land  as  mineral,  as  tending  to  retard 

tbe  settlement  of  the  country  without  corresponding  benefit  to  mineral  interests.  The 

expense  thrown  upon  an  agricultural  claimant  in  disproving  the  mineral  character  of 

t  piece  of  land  is,  on  an  average,  $25 ;  that  is  aside  from  making  any  payments  for  the 

kod  and  aside  from  the  attorney's  fees  that  may  be  involved.    In  an  ordinary  pre- 

"iBption  case  I  suppose  $25  would  cover  the  expense,  and  in  the  homestead  case  proba- 

%$40or|45. 

<^Qeetion.  What  wonld  make  the  difference  between  the  pre-emption  and  homestead 

nse«f— Answer.  I  include  the  fee  paid  in  the  homestead  case,  wnich  is  larger. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  additional  expense  thrown  upon  a  man  by  reason  of  his 

tayine  to  prove  the  non-mineral  character  of  a  piece  of  land.   How  much  would  that 

^Kf— A  I  presume  it  would  be  about  $10.    The  expense  depends  mainly  upon  the 

camber  of  witnesses  and  the  amount  of  testimony.    There  are  a  great  many  contro- 

'eence  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  in  my  district,  and  in  all  of  them  the  agricult- 

sral  claimant  has  to  take  the  burden  of  proof.    In  my  Judgment  the  general  tendency 

*1  the  law  has  been  to  retard  the  taking  of  government  lands.    I  think  it  i^ould  be 

Did«  as  fully  incunbent  upon  the  mineral  applicant  to  jirove  the  character  of  his  land 

a  opoB  the  agricnitnral  claimant,  and  that  some  jirovision  of  law  should  be  made  by 

*hich  be  should  make  his  proof,  else  his  application  should  expire  by  limitation.    I 

^  speaking  of  the  mode  of  disposing  of  mineral,  or  so-called  mineral,  lands.    If  no- 

^y  applied  for  a  tract  reserved  as  mineral,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  allow  an  agri- 

^taral  claimant  to  give  notice  by  publication  that  he  would  make  proof  and  payment 

It  the  land  office ;  and  if  there  were  no  adverse  claimants,  then  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 

icoltural  claimant.    If  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  land  was  mineral,  I  do 

I  think  that  the  United  States  should  be  permitted  to  dispute  that  title.   If  it  turned 

tthat  the  man  knew  the  land  was  mineral,  that  would  be  another  matter,  because, 

Wkaew  that  it  was  mineral  land  in  entering  it  as  agricultural  land  and  making 

j  pnmf  required  by  the  law,  he  obtained  it  fraudulently;  but  I  wonld  not  require  as 

ifie  proof  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  land  in  cases  where  there  was  no 

as  in  otiier  cases.    I  believe  that  were  land  so  disposed  of  in  either  manner  it 

M  be  of  advantage  to  the  government.    I  do  not  understand  why  it  should  make 

Ifni^Dee  bow  I  obtained  a  tract  of  land  if  I  make  the  required  proof  and  payment. 

[b«  land  was  not  known  to  be  mineral,  and  there  were  no  mines  existing  upon  it, 

'  Dooe  had  been  discovered^  and  I  was  using  that  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and  I 

>i!d  discover  a  mine  upon  it,  I  think  I  would  use  that  land  more  judiciously  than 

vbo  should  buy  a  small  part  of  it  for  mineral  purposes  and  leave  the  rest  to  go  to 

It  wonld  be  well  to  adopt  some  rule  of  law  which  would  fix  the  rights  of  such 

aa  against  disoovorera  of  mineral.    My  idea  is,  and  has  always  been^  that  any 

o{  land  that  was  not  fully  established  as  mineral  in  character  should  be  disposed 
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of  as  affrioaltoral  land,  and  where  a  party  applied  for  it  as  agricoltiiral  land,  aad  lus 
proof  that  no  mines  existed  npon  it  and  that  no  discoyeries  had  been  made  upon  H 
was  accepted  by  the  government,  no  subsequent  discovery  of  mineral  after  the  eatrj 
had  been  made  should  militate  against  him  unless  the  proof  was  proven  to  be  &]m. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whethei^in  view  of  the  faiot  that  in  making  surveys  m- 
structions  require  that  a  deputy  should  declare  the  character  of  the  land  in  his  field- 
notes,  and  yet,  after  he  has  returned  the  survey  and  the  land  is  classed  as  agricoltnnl 
lands,  the  present  practice  allows  anybody  to  dispute  that  and  to  introdnce  exrptrU 
testimony  of  its  being  wrong,  by  which  the  character  of  the  land  is  never  eettlea— il 
would  not  be  better  for  the  government  to  settle  the  question  of  character  before 
offering  the  lands  as  agricultural,  and  that  they  should  forever,  to  all  intents  SDd 
purposes,  belong  to  the  classes  then  designated,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the 
proper  way,  because  a  surveyor  might  go  into  the  field,  examine  lands,  and  make  hia 
returns  and  a  long  time  elapse  before  any  application  was  made  for  that  land  for  say 
purpose  whatever,  and  in  tne  mean  time  there  might  be  a  discovery  of  mineral  made 
upon  it. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were,  what  harm  would  that  do  f — A.  Let  parties  then  make  theii 
application  for  it  as  mineral  lands  and  show  it  to  be  mineral  in  character.  Of  ooozw 
in  this  district,  where  nearly  all  the  lands  undisposed  of  are  regarded  as  minenl. 
there  is  a  verv  small  portion  of  them  really  mineral ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  definite 
manner  in  wnich  the  agricultural  character  of  them  shall  be  established,  (be  agri- 
cultural claimant  who  makes  an  application  and  makes  an  entry  of  such  land  woold 
never  know  whether  he  is  to  become  possessed  of  it  until  he  receives  his  patent. 

Q.  Soppose,  in  making  a  survey,  the  government  does  make  a  determination  of  the 
character  of  the  land,  would  not  tnat  be  better  than  allowing  subsequent  disputes  f— 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  it  is  now.  Allow  any  man  who  might  desii^  to 
make  an  entry  of  a  tract  of  land  to  make  the  entrv,  but  only  of  that  character  of  land 
previously  established  by  the  government.  I  thiuK  that  would  work  very  welL  VHien 
a  patent  is  issued  it  should  be  given  as  against  subsequent  discovery.  I  think  that  tfai 
custom  of  establishing  mining  districts  under  local  laws  and  regulations  shoold  be 
abolished  and  all  mining  in  tnis  country  carried  on  under  one  United  States  law  ex- 
ecuted by  United  States  officials.  I  believe  this  advisable,  because  in  a  great  many 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  lo3al  laws  are,  and  in  a  great  many  mining 
districts  there  are  no  laws  except  such  as  are  recognized  by  miners  as  custom.  Theie 
are  no  written  laws,  and  it  would  be  very  desii^le  in  making  an  entry  of  mine^ 
lands  or  noting  the  discovery  of  a  mine  that  it  should  be  located  under  United  States 
law ;  and  then  if  an  owner  is  afterward  required  to  show  a  diain  of  title,  he  shoold 
only  be  required  to  show  it  back  to  the  original  locator  under  the  United  States  lawi 
I  would  require  a  notice,  allow  whatever  be  deemed  best  as  to  quanti^,  and  let  tha^ 
be  the  basis  of  a  chain  of  title  to  bind  that  land.  I  do  not  mean  this  should  be  doo^ 
without  regard  to  locations  that  have  already  been  made  in  districts  thai  have  written 
laws  and  regulations.  Such  should  be  maintained.  As  regards  the  l<ical  laws  mm 
customs  vai&T  which  mining  is  now  conducted,  I  think  there  are  objeotioas  again* 
the  continuance  of  that  system  by  reason  of  the  loss  and  destruction  of  reoocds  or  opj 
portunities  for  their  manipulation,  which  are  afforded  by  the  loose  and  irxegnlar  maa 
ner  in  which  they  are  now  kept.  This  would  be  corrected  by  commencing  with  tb^ 
United  States  land  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  where  agticnltuial  laodj 
are  involved.  I  would  abolish  all  recording  of  mineral  claims  under  any  local  cn^ 
toms,  rules,  or  regulations,  and  by  law  make  it  imperative  that  the  quantity  of  miiM 
ral  land  applied  for  should  be  a  legal  subdivision.  I  would  make  lode  datms  in  thij 
district  by  legal  subdivisions. 

Q.  After  a  man  had  made  a  mineral  location  by  legal  subdivision,  would  yon  aDo 
him  to  follow  his  vein  outside  of  the  land,  or  would  you  require  him  to  confine  his 
ations  entirely  within  the  vertical  sides  of  his  own  tract  f~ A.  I  soaitsely  know 
that.  If  a  40-acre  tract  is  entered  as  a  lode  claim  and  the  forty  acres  adjoining  is 
agricultural  claim  and  the  lode  was  found  to  have  penetrated  the  agricvutnral  cli 
below  the  surface,  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  follow  it,  bnt  if  both  tracts  are  t4^ 
tered  as  mineral,  I  think  if  the  lode  goes  on  to  the  second  he  could  hardly  dum  th 
privilege  of  following  it  there.  So  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  no  iii^ary  woald  rMW 
from  bounding  the  side  lines  of  mines  in  this  country,  as  their  end  lines  are  wy 
bounded.  I  do  not  remember  the  depth  to  which  mines  are  carried  in  tiiis  oonytr 
There  are  mines  here  that  have  reached  a  great  depth,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  esM 
depth  of  any  of  them.  I  think,  if  the  present  system  of  lode  claims  is  oontinuetl, 
would  be  a  ^ood  idea  to  require  locators  to  commence  by  an  official  survev  of  the 
proposed  claims,  the  surveyor  being  prohibited  from  making  any  survey  which  wm. 
overlap  one  already  on  record.  I  think  that  the  best  plan  for  doing  away  with  btig 
tion  that  could  be  adopted.  I  suppose  the  details  of  snch  a  survey  and  its  oo»t  coa 
be  fixed  by  statute  as  well  as  any  other  fee.  It  would  be  more  expensive  in  some  1 
stances  than  in  others.  If  the  application  for  a  mineral  survey  was  commenced  by  i 
official  survey,  I  think  the  proper  way  would  be  to  file  the  survey  with  the  surreyij 
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gtnenX  and  reqairo  him  to  prepare  a  diagram  showing  its  location  and  relation  to  the 
pabiic  mure^s,  in  the  same  manner  as  be  now  does  in  some  cases,  and  require  that  to  be 
dkd,  immediately  upon  the  sarvey  beine  reported,  in  the  local  office  of  the  district  in 
which  that  claim  is  sitoated ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
sonreyor-geoeral  to  famish  the  local  office  with  an  amended  plat  showing  jast  where 
tlmt  claim  was  located  upon  the  township  plat,  and  I  suppose  he  should  give  the  same 
kind  of  notice  at  Washington.  That  would  not  require  any  correction  of  the  ori^nal 
plat ;  the  amended  plat,  showing  the  location  upon  any  certain  section  or  subdiviBion 
of  Ubd  when  compared  with  the  original  plat,  would  show  the  changes,  and  the  dia- 
gnmcould  be  attached  to  those  original  plats,  in  many  instances,  instead  of  the  amended 
plat.  Or  he  should  be  required  to  furnish  immediately  diagrams  of  the  section  and 
afterward  famish  an  amended  plat,  showing  all  of  the  locations  in  that  particular 
township  or  range,  every  three  or  six  months,  keeping  one  extended  plat  in  his  own 
office.  It  is  true  that  there  would  then  be  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  between 
the  finding  of  the  claim  and  the  date  when  the  official  survey  could  be  made.  As  it  is 
DOW,  if  he  complies  with  the  law  he  marks  his  claim  off  on  the  ground  as  he  locates 
it;  then,  if  there  is  any  other  applicant  for  the  same  tract  or  claim  it  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise than  that  he  would  have  notice  of  that  fact  when  the  adverse  claim  comes  up. 

Q.  I  mean  the  man  who  is  the  first  discoverer.  How  would  you  protect  that  man 
against  subeequent  parties  up  to  the  period  when  he  gets  a  survey  made  f — A.  In  that 
instance  it  would  be  best  that  he  should  give  notice  in  some  place  of  his  having  taken 
up  a  claim.  Under  the  present  system  he  protects  himself  by  filing  with  the  mining 
ncorder. 

Q.  Why  not  make  it  his  duty,  after  making  a  discovery,  to  ascertain  himself  in  what 
leg^  sabdiyision  that  land  is  located,  and  iile  a  notice  of  intention  to  claim  itT — ^A. 
Suppose  he  has  gone  out  a  hundred  miles  in  the  wilderness  and  a  long  way  ahead  of 
sorreya^  under  ue  present  law  no  one  could  make  an  application  for  patent  until  the 
survey  is  made. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  acauisition  of  possessory  rights.  Ton  do  not  have  to  make 
a  survey  for  that  f — ^A.  No.  1  think  if  he  wants  the  land  for  mining  purposes  he 
should  be  required  to  take  some  steps  to  procure  it,  and  there  should  be  a  time  within 
which  he  alone  should  have  the  right  to  procure  title. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  a  man  when  he  takes  up  a 
posHssory  claim  do  anything  more  than  file  his  notice  of  location  with  the  mining 
Reorder  and  allege  that  he  has  discovered  a  lode  f  Is  there  any  other  evidence  of  that 
fact  except  his  say-so  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  not  until  he  makes  application  for  his  patent. 
i  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  a  discoverer  should  take  up  his 
claim  in  such  manner  as  to  give  notice  to  other  parties  of  the  limits  of  his  claim  until 
such  time  aa  he  could  get  a  survev  made.  That  is  as  regards  proof  of  the  discovery  of 
a  lode,  bat  tiie  best  ev%enoe  would  be  in  the  form  of  ejD-parte  testimony.  If  any  other 
plan  were  adopted  with  reference  to  taking  evidence  the  same  character  of  testimony 
could  be  furnished  by  adverse  claimants.  Under  the  present  system  the  existence  of 
a  lode  is  always  assumed.  A  system  should  be  devised  by  which  that  fact  could 
always  be  proven,  and  I  know  of  no  bett«er  way  to  do  it  than  to  require  that  proof  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  required.  Of  course  there  could  be  a  system  of 
detennininff  it  bveovemmental  inspection.  You  might  make  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  have  a  united  States  deputy  surveyor  go  on  the  ground  and  report  whether  there 
WW  actually  a  lode  there  or  somewhere  else,  and  it  might  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
sarreyor  to  do  this  b^ore  he  made  the  survey  applied  for,  and  he  might  have  instmc- 
tiona  not  to  make  the  sarvey  unless  he  actually  determined  the  presence  of  mineral. 
I  tliiok  ninety  days  would  be  a  sufficient  time  for  a  man  who  haid  located  a  claim  to 
^w  that  he  had  a  lode.  He  is  better  able  within  a  short  time  to  go  in  and  prove 
op  his  claim  if  it  is  a  gold-bearing  Tode  than  an  agriculturist  is. 

There  should  be  some  period  of  time  within  whidi  all  persons  who  have  made  min- 
^nX  locationa  ahould  be  required  to  come  in  and  prove  up  under  penalty  of  having 
their  applications  wiped  off  the  books.  All  applications  on  file  should  be  completea 
vithio  a  given  time  or  should  be  canceled.  All  parties  who  have  presented  applioa- 
tinu  should  have  notice  to  come  in  and  complete  their  cases  within  a  given  time, 
»d  I  think  that  six  months  would  be  enough  for  all  applications,  and  I  would  pub- 
uflh  it  that  the  principals  in  all  applications  on  file,  on  or  before  a  certain  date  after 
th«  pawage  of  the  law,  were  required  to  prove  up  and  make  payment  for  their  lauds. 

In  ease  of  controversy  arising  in  relation  to  mineral  claims,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
wbj  it  should  be  taken  out  of  tne  executive  department  and  turned  over  to  a  court,  nor  of 
^j  benefit  arising  from  such  a  course.  Such  controversies  can  be  determined  by  the 
l^aod  Department  with  more  facility  than  they  can  be  by  a  court,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
^f  any  Kood  reason  why  any  case  of  that  character  should  go  into  a  court. 

The  United  States  should  retain  jurisdiction  over  its  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural 
Unda  until  it  relinquishes  title.  I  think  the  settlement  of  questions  arising  under  the 
land  laws  woald  be  attended  with  less  expense  to  the  claimants  and  be  determined  in 
l«s»  time  by  keeping  them  in  the  Land  Office.    I  am  of  opinion  that  more  substantial 
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Jnstioe  wonld  be  done  by  a  United  States  officer  three  thoiuAnd  milee  off  than  tbeie 
-wo^d  be  by  a  local  Jory  where  there  is  more  or  less  feeling.  There  is  a  oertsin  wt  of 
men  who  will  always  testify  in  favor  of  a  party  belonging  to  their  class,  and  tbeis 
mnst  neoesBarily  be  prejndioe  to  some  extent  in  the  minds  of  a  jary,  and  I  thidk  that 
if  i^fter  the  testimony  in  a  case  was  taken  it  was  referred  to  officers  three  thoosud 
miles  distant  and  who  odI^t  had  the  cold  testimony  to  look  at,  they  wonld  probably  ir- 
live  at  a  more  jnst  conolnsion  than  those  knowing  the  parties.  I  think  tnat  the  ex- 
ecntiye  officers  of  the  Land  Department  should  be  clothed  with  jorisdiction  to  see  that 
there  was  a  meritorions  adverse  case  made  ont  before  it  was  referred  to  the  conita  tt 
all.  Snch  cases  are  frequently  never  reached  in  court  and  then  the  final  patenting  of 
the  original  claim  must  be  suspended.  I  think  the  better  way  would  be  for  the  Land 
Department  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  land  matters. 

Ab  regards  the  recording  of  mining  claims,  I  am  clear  that  it  wonld  be  best  to  mb- 
stitute  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  officers  from  beginning  to  end  until  tJie 
patent  is  issued  and  the  land  reverts  to  private  ownership. 

I  think  it  wonld  be  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  |»ublic  lands  on 
which  lodes  are  discovered  if  you  require  the  discoverer  to  take  his  claim  in  a  40-acn 
tract ;  as  it  is,  I  know  of  no  instance  in  this  district  where  there  is  more  than  one  lode 
or  claim  upon  any  subdivision  of  land.  Now  when  a  party  makes  application  for  a  lode 
claim  and  it  is  surveyed  small  pieces  of  land  are  left  m  the  subdivision  probably  bear- 
ing timber  and  no  use  is  ever  made  of  that  fraction.  The  miners  cut  the  timber  and 
the  land  lies  there  and  is  that  much  dead  loss  to  the  government,  whereas  if  they  wen 
required  and  allowed  to  take  the  entire  subdivision  it  would  not  be  more  expenstyeto 
the  miners  and  more  profitable  to  the  government ;  but  if  a  subdivision  of  20  aoes 
would  embrace  the  claim,  and  leave  just  one-half  of  the  40  acre?  in  proper  shape,  I 
would  give  that;  but  I  would  fix  the  maximum  limit  and  the  shape  in  which  it  ehonld 
be  taken.  Timber  lands  of  course  are  protected  when  they  pass  into  the  bands  of  pri- 
vate parties,  but  there  is  now  little  or  no  protection  for  them.  Under  the  law  mioen 
now  have  the  privilege  of  going  upon  pubbc  lands  and  removing  the  timber  for  mining 
purposes,  and  the  result  is  that  all  the  timber  is  taken  off  a  tract  of  land  and  it  is  then 
valueless  and  it  can  never  be  disposed  of.  If  they  were  permitted  to  apply  for  it  in 
the  other  way,  it  would  all  be  taken.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  this  district 
and  great  destruction  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  valuable  for  no  other  porpoM 
tiian  the  timber,  which  consists  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  some 'sugar  pine  in  tiie  moont- 
ains.  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  able  to  give  or  to  get  accurate  data  of  th«  amount  of 
lumber  manufactured  and  exported  from  this  district.  The  sreater  part  of  what  is 
made  is,  however,  consumed  in  it.  The  department  has  ruled  that  on  minwal  lands 
people  have  the  right  to  cut  timber  for  mining  and  domestic  uses.  The  law  which 
aUows  this  character  of  timber  to  be  taken  I  regard  as  wrong.  The  parties  who  nee 
such  timber  are  well  able  to  buy  it.  I  know  both  from  statements  made  to  me  by  par- 
ties living  in  the  different  neighborhoods  and  by  personal  observation  that  there  is  gnat 
destruction  of  timber  in  this  district,  and  many  applications  have  been  made  to  my 
office  in  the  interest  of  lumbering  firms.  Very  many  fraudulent  entries  have  been  made 
on  this  account  and  a  number  of  agricultural  claims  have  been  taken  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cutting  and  selling  the  timber  from  the  land.  I  could  not  give  more  than 
a  very  rough  estimate  of  these  depredations  but  will  prepare  and  forward  a  statement 
concerning  them.  My  opinion  is  that  where  a  party  wants  to  enter  a  tract  of  purely 
timber  land  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  timber,  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  sec- 
tion at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  There  might  be  some  method  prescribed  to 
show  that  the  tract  designated  was  actually  timber  land,  and  notice  should  be  nven 
to  the  world  that  the  land  was  claimed  for  its  timber  alone,  and  within  a  specified  time 
after  giving  such  notice  he  should  be  required  to  make  payment. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  placing  of  these  timber  lanos  m  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals would  be  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  timber  depredationa.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  timber  can  be  protected  from  exter- 
mination, for  after  passing  into  private  ownership  it  would  be  protected  and  utilised. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  many  instances  where  lands  withdrawn  as  mineral 
would  be  taken  up  as  timber  lands,  if  proper  rules  were  established  for  determining 
whether  they  were  timber  lauds  or  not.  The  people  who  want  to  purchase  the  tim- 
ber do  not  generally  want  the  land  after  it  has  been  removed.  It  then  frequently  be- 
comes good  for  pasturage,  and  might  be  sold  by  the  first  owners  for  that  pnipose.  A 
good  portion  of  it  would  have  a  value  aside  from  the  timber. 

Q.  in  disposing  of  timber  lands  generally,  in  the  midst  of  which  mining  eamiis  are 
located,  the  first  obiection  to  your  proposition  would  be  that  under  the  ffoiae  of  bar- 
ing timber  much  mineral  land  would  be  acquired  by  dishonest  parties.— A.  Ton  conld 
avoid  that  by  selling  the  timber  on  the  land  without  disposing  of  the  soil ;  then  if 
there  were  any  mineral  discoveries  afterwards  they  would  be  on  land  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  which  could  be  entered  as  such  and  sold  subject  to  the  proviaiooi 
of  the  mining  laws.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  well  to  dispose  of  tiinber  lands 
chiefly  viilnable  as  such,  without  reservation,  in  view  of  the  net  that  mineral  die- 
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wToms  ire  liable  to  be  made  upon  them  at  any  time ;  nor  do  I  thinl:  the  government 
dwold  make  provitton  for  sale  of  alternate  blocks  of  this  timber,  as  saoh  timber  would 
be  cut  And  removed  jnst  as  it  is  now.  If  yon  reserve  the  alternate  blocks  and  give 
Uie  pabllc  an  opportunity  to  bay  the  alternate  blocks  of  timber,  they  wonld  cut  from 
the  ^verament  sections  under  cover  of  their  own  lands,  and  wonld  have  greater  fa- 
filities  for  so  doing  than  they  now  have. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  I  believe  that  a  law  that  wonld  pnt  snoh  pnblic 
laodfl  as  are  not  mineral  on  the  market  in  this  State  for  sale  at  one  dollar  and  a 
qaait«r  or  two  and  a  half  an  acre  wonld  meet  the  approval  of  the  community— that 
ifs  I  mean  such  as  are  not  timber  or  mineral,  but  such  as  should  be  applicable  to  entry 
coder  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws.  I  think  such  a  law  would  be  popular  for 
a^ooltural  and  pasturage  lands.  I  do  not  think  that  much  valuable  timber  land 
ue  been  entered  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  by  pexjury ;  I  think  as 
ageoeral  thing  such  entries  are  actually  for  homestead  purposes. 

We  bave  on  file  in  this  office  over  7,000  declaratory  statements,  of  which  some  3,300 
hare  been  perfected  by  making  payments  in  the  authorized  fanner.  In  some  cases 
fire  or  six  applications  have  been  filed  for  the  same  tract  of  land  that  was  ultimately 
entered  by  one  of  the  parties  as  a  pre-emption  claim.  I  do  not  kn  ow  what  the  proportion 
<d  that  kmd  would  be,  but  I  think  a  majority  of  applications  for  surveyed  lanos  have 
heen  covered  by  other  similar  applications.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  repeal  the  pre-emption  law  and  leave  only  the  homestead  act.  My  opinion 
a  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  other  method  of  disposing  of  the  land  besides  the 
homeetead  act,  because  most  parties  who  enter  land  under  the  pre-emption  law  also 
eater  a  tract  as  a  homestead,  and  in  that  way  they  get  3^  acres  of  land,  which  is  not 
too  mach.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  the  actcud  settlers  in  this  district.  They 
ttinmenoe  with  their  pre-emption  first ;  file  their  claim  to  a  tract  of  land,  prove  up, 
Mid  make  payments.  They  then  make  a  settlement  under  the  homestead  law,  and 
as  they  respect  each  other's  rights  they  generally  get  adjoining  land.  If  the  pre- 
emption law  were  abolished  the  settler  co^d  only  claim  title  to  160  acres  of  land,  and 
heeoaid  have  a  larger  quantity  of  the  kind  than  he  could  obtain  in  this  State.  I 
think  160  acres  of  land  of  the  character  found  here  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man,  and  I 
vould  give  him  more,  either  by  keeping  np  these  two  laws  or  by  consolidating  the 
tro  and  giving  him  320  at  once.  I  think  tnis  because  if  the  320  acres  of  land  were 
dirided  in  two  tracts,  as  he  might  take  them  now,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  se- 
eore  a  larger  percentage  than  if  he  were  compelled  to  take  it  idl  in  one  block.  He 
Blight  get  160  acres  of  reasonably  ^ood  land  by  picking  it  in  the  former  way,  while 
he  coald  not  by  takine  one  solid  piece. 

I  do  not  think  therenas  been  one  timber-culture  entry  in  this  office  where  the  x>er- 
mh  entetinff  baa  made  any  effort  to  complete  the  entry.  He  can  ms^e  such  an  entry 
ud  bold  others  oft  the  land  for  seven  years.  I  think  there  have  only  been  five  desert- 
ed entries. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  limit  to  the  location  of  additional  homestead  scrip  so  long  as 
ftiBaD'spoeket-book  holds  out.  A  man  can  enter  a  homestead  and  pre-emption  and 
then  he  can  make  a  desert  entry,  and  after  that  he  can  locate  as  much  lulditional 
Krip  as  he  is  able  to  buy. 


TnUmony  of  J.  W,  Tripp,  San  Franoisoo,  CkU. 

J.  W.  Tbifp,  of  San  Francisco,  testified  October  7 : 

Afrienltore  can  be  carried  on  successfully  without  irrigation  north  of  Fresno  County ; 
hotin  FresDOj  Tulare,  and  Kern  Counties  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without. irrigation. 
On  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  of  the  Coast  Bimge  irrigation  is  possible'. 
Ihe  Sierra  Nevada  lands,  where  th  e  timber  grows,  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  lands  for 
vineyards  and  fruits.  They  are  at  present  only  available  for  the  timber  that  is  upon 
tlteoi.  Tbese  lands  where  the  vines  and  fruits  can  be  cultivated  are  the  pine  lands 
hick  in  the  higher  Sierras.  The  oak  lands  in  tbe  foot-hills  are  grain  lands.  The  moist- 
BR  faUs  in  the  high  mountains  and  seeps  down  and  %eeps  them  damp,  thus  enabling 
^^itlen  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  and  cereals  of  some  kind.  In  the  country  I  speak  of 
1^  bas  been  no  destruction*  of  the  timber.  I  do  not  think  the  fires  or  depredations 
hftte  iniQied  or  interfered  with  it  at  all.  There  is  only  one  saw-mill  at  the  head  of 
Jung's  Siver.  The  destruction  is  nnappreciable  there.  I  don't  think  there  has  been 
B  SRat  deal  of  damage  done  to  the  large  timber  on  accoimt  of  the  fires.  It  is  an  ex- 
^nndinary  fire  that  kills  the  timber. 

Qoflrtiaii.  What  method  of  disposing  of  this  timber  would  be  best  for  the  purpose 
oHititising  the  timber  for  industrial  purposes  and  preserving  the  timber  f — ^Answer. 
^  Qfily  way  to  preserve  the  timber  is  to  dispose  of  it  in  large  quantities,  and  let  a 
Ban  pre-empt  it,  inducing  tbe  people  to  locate  these  lands  as  timber  lauds,  to  be 
^▼a;s  kept  as  sbeh.    When  one  tree  is  cut  let  them  plant  another.    If  a  man  has  a 
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lanro  tract  of  timber  he  will  preserve  it ;  but  if  a  man  goes  on  160  acres  and  pats  * 
mifl  there  he  will  cnt  off  the  timber  and  sell  it,  and  when  the  timber  is  all  cat  offthia 
tract  he  will  pre-empt  another  tract ;  and  thns  they  never  preserve  the  timber.  TIm 
only  way  to  preserve  the  timber  lands  is  to  allow  them  to  be  held  in  lazse  trada^  lad 
to  allow  a  man  to  fence  his  tract  and  protect  it  by  law.  He  will  then  take  care  of  his 
timber  and  see  that  there  are  no  fires,  and  will  always  keep  the  trees  there ;  but  if  i 
man  has  bnt  160  acres  there  is  nothing  that  he  can  do  but  sell  the  timber  off  it  as  toon 
as  possible.  There  is  not  a  man  to  my  knowledge  who  for  twenty  years  past  has  left 
a  foot  of  timber  on  the  lands  that  he  has  located  for  the  timber.  It  becomes  a  8pc««- 
lation  the  same  as  the  mines.  He  takes  np  a  timber  claim  ^nst  as  he  takes  np  a  mining 
claim,  to  get  what  he  can  oat  of  it  and  move  away  from  it.  The  farmers  are  too  far 
away  from  their  timber  for  it  to  be  of  any  nse  to  them.  A  man  living  in  the  vnlle; 
would  have  no  use  for  the  timber  away  up  in  the  mountains.  If  he  cnt  it  he  wooM 
sell  it  before  twenty-four  hours^  because  he  could  buy  his  timber  more  cheanly,  sawed 
into  lumber,  than  he  could  get  it  off  himself.  It  is  too  difficult  of  access  ana  too  com- 
plicated  a  subject  for  a  man  whose  business  is  farming. 

Q.  How  can  the  irrigable  lands  be  best  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  T — ^A.  The  best  way 
to  acquire  homes  for  men  who  irrigate  lands  is  for  them  to  be  supplied  with  water. 
Twenty  acres  of  irrigable  land  will  support  any  man  that  has  a  family.  He  can  get  a 
crop  every  sixty  days.  In  Tulare  County  he  can  get  in  that  time  a  good  crop  QflTit  if 
he  can  get  the  water.  I  consider  that  the  desert-land  act,  so  called,  was  one  of  tbe 
best  laws  that  was  ever  enacted.  Under  that  law  he  gets  his  land  for  25  cents  per 
acre. 

Q.  Why  cannot  a  poor  man  make  a  homestead  on  land  capable  of  irrigation f— A 
Because  he  cannot  get  at  the  water.  It  takes  combined  capital  to  take  out  the  water. 
It  will  cost  to  water  the  land  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  irrigating  on  a  laige  aeak 
above  $1  per  acre.  A  main  caual  from  King's  River  into  Tulare  County  can  be  built 
for  (100,000  that  will  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  land.  The  settlers  can  then  make  their 
distributinff  ditehes.  But  the  poor  man  cannot  take  out  this  water  unlese  by  coH>p«np 
tion.  Much  capital  is  necessary  to  redeem  the  inira^ble  lands,  because  to  carry  water 
it  requires  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  sufficient  to  irrigate  1,000  acres  ever; 
twenty-four  hours.  Every  foot  of  that  land  when  overflowed  insures  a  crop  withoot 
failure.  That  is  in  Kern  River  country.  In  the  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno  Conntiestbe 
moisture  is  deeper,  and  there  it  requires  more  water  to  fill  up  the  ground.  lu  Ta]ir« 
County  one  foot  of  water  will  fill  up  the  ground.  With  this  one  foot  the  water  will 
soak  into  the  land — it  will  so&k  in  and  be  good  for  one  year.  Twelve  inches  of  wate.*^ 
will  do  to  soak  into  an  acre  of  this  land,  and  the  natural  moisture  is  sufiftcient  to  pio>j 
duce  good  crops  for  one  year. 

Q.  By  what  svstem  can  homes  be  made  upon  the  pastoral  lands,  so  that  those  landa 
can  be  utilized  f— A.  I  do  not  consider  the  lands  you  speak  of  worth  anything  at  all. 
They  ought  to  be  given  away  to  any  man  who  will  take  them.  In  the  first  pla^,  tlien| 
is  no  grass  on  them  and  bnt  little  wood.  Where  they  have  6  inches  of  water  alfileci^ 
grass  grows,  which  will  last  sheep  for  a  short  time,  and  then  it  is  entirely  gone.  It  i^ 
of  no  nse  for  feeding  sheep.  These  lands  are  good  for  nothing  without  water.  1  hare 
been  in  the  Snake  River  country  and  understand  all  that  land  thorouffhly.  Thei«  i^ 
a  sage-brush  that  ffrows  with  bunch-grass,  and  it  is  the  finest  feed  we  hAve.  It  is  tiM 
white  sage.  It  mc^es  the  finest  pasture  land  that  there  is.  These  lands,  where  thtf 
cannot  be  irrigated,  are  good  for  nothing  except  for  pasturage.  I  would  have  the  gor-j 
emment  sell  these  lands  and  get  them  into  the  possession  of  any  man  who  would  util- 
ize them,  in  tracts  of  1,000  acres.  That  would  support,  the  year  round,  SCO  head  of 
cattle.    The  bunch-grass  is  killed  out  by  feeding  and  trampling  on  it. 

Q.  Applied  to  the  pasturage  lands  of  this  country  generally,  how  much  land  did 
you  say  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  pasturage  homestead,  taking  it  on  an  avenge  f— 
A.  In  this  country  it  is  very  hard  to  tell.  It  is  different  here  from  what  it  is  in  sone 
other  portions  of  the  country,  which  are  far  superior.  I  think  a  man  with  a  iaanHj 
with  1,000  acres  would  be  able  to  live  well  on  Snake  River.  In  the  soatheni  part  of 
Nevada  I  should  think  not  less  than  5,000  acres  would  do.  In  Utah,  when  I  was  tbeie^ 
the  country  looked  pretty  well,  and  I  should  think  it  compared  favorably  with  Sooth^ 
em  Nevada.  I  should  say  5,000  acres  there.  I  was  in  these  different  oonntoies  wbeoi 
they  were  better  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  Are  you  not  building  ditches  f  ^A.  I  am.  , 

Q.  State  just  what  you  think  about  irrigation  and  water  rights— how  the  prewo^ 
System  could  be  changed  f — A.  Take  it  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  largest  qnanti  | 
ties  of  water  flow  in  King's  River  and  Kern  River  from  April  1  'till  about  July.  Thcaj 
there  is  sufficient  water  in  these  rivers  to  water  every  foot  of  land  in  the  Joaquin  Va2 
ley,  which  is  about  6,000,000  acres.  Enough  water  runs  to  waste  in  these  ntreaiim  t» 
water  the  whole  area.  I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States  Government  boild  maio 
canals,  and  put  up  reservoirs  in  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  and  hold  this  water  back, 
and  take  it  out  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  distribute  it  on  the  lands.  This  woaU 
reclaim  the  irrigable  lauds. 
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().  If  iheab  landa  are  reclaimed  what  would  yon  ohaige  for  them  T-~A.  I  should  tax 

fxaj  maa  $1  per  aeie  for  iirigatiDg  his  land.  Under  the  present  law  ypu  cannot  de- 
prire  s  man  ox  his  water  if  he  pays  his  water  rent.  The  principle  of  Califomia  busi- 
oes  is  to  comer  everything.  I  would  suggest  that  the  man  wno  lives  nearest  to  the 
cansl  should  first  have  his  supply  of  water;  and  I  never  would  run  the  water  any 
(iuUnce  before  commencing  to  put  it  on  the  land,  for  if  you  do  the  consequence  will 
be  thst  one-half  of  it  will  be  wasted.  As  soon  as  they  get  the  water  to  the  surface 
and  flood  the  country  rij^ht  and  left  then  you  might  let  the  water  run  a  long  distance. 
Tlie  canal  companies  entirely  control  the  water.  I  am  president  of  the  Muscle  Shell 
SloDgh  Inigating  Company.  We  distribute  the  water  on  either  side.  I  will  illustrate : 
We  nm  our  branch  ditches  within  two  miles  of  a  man' who  had  bored  his  well  and  was 
within  15  feet  of  water.  We  run  a  ditch  past  him  30  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  and 
dlled  his  well  up  within  2^  feet  of  the  suirace.  We  have  utilized  the  labor  of  aU  the 
farmers.    We  give  them  water,  and  let  them  pay  for  it  in  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  this  State  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  water  f — A.  There 
IS  DO  statute  upon  the  subject  in  this  ^ate;  heretofore  there  has  been  no  trouble. 
We  are  the  only  canal  that  has  put  water  on  to  the  land.  We  don't  own  one  foot  of 
land. 

Q.  Tour  idea  of  buildiuji;  these  ditches  is,  to  tax  the  persons  adjacent  to  them,  the 
sune  as  in  any  other  public  improvement ;  you  would  tax  the  lands  that  lie  a4Jacent 
to  the  ditches  f — ^A.  That  is  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done ;  it  can  be  done  only  by 
^gregated  capitaL  It  is  right  that  the  f^vemment  should  own  the  water— it  should 
be  the  water  of  the  United  States ;  then  it  can  be  taken  in  such  directions  as  will  best 
benefit  the  country. 

Q.  Should  the  right  to  the  land  and  the  right  to  the  water  be  separate  t — ^A.  It 
should  become  two  independent  properties ;  that  is  the  only  way  of  satisfying  settlers. 
Sometimes  the  supply  of  moisture  carried  through  the  soil  will  be  sufficient  and  thev 
till  not  want  the  water,  and  if  you  tax  a  settler  for  what  he  does  not  use  you  don't 
come  Dp  to  his  idea  of  government.  Men  would  rather  take  the  water  and  pay  for  it 
at  tiiey  use  it.    One  time  a  man  wants  to  have  it  and  another  he  does  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  water  in  irrigation  f — ^A.  That  depends  upon  the  soil.  When 
;oQ  have  to  run  your  water  over  the  land  it  washes  the  soil  away,  but  where  you  get 
i  seepage  it  enriches  the  land.  It  becomes  richer  from  using  the  water.  As  a  matter 
<rf  fact,  it  will  require  from  year  to  year  less  water  to  irrigate  the  land.  It  will 
Qodonbtedly  extend  the  area  of  irrigation  all  the  time.  The  national  government 
eoold  better  devise  and  control  a  system  of  irrigation  than  the  States  and  Territories. 
If  the  government  decided  to  carry  on  a  system  of  irrigation,  they  could  buy  out  the 
present  owners  of  water  rights. 

J.  Are  not  the  river  channels  filled  up  by  tailinesf~A.  I  am  an  hydraulic  miner, 
I  say  that  the  tailings  and  dehria  are  more  injurious  to  the  country  and  fanning 
laoda  than  all  the  fi^ld  that  is  taken  out  is  worth.  If  this  national  system  of  irrin^ 
tioQ  was  carried  on,  it  would  be  a  part  of  it  to  stop  this  depositing  of  tailings  in  the 
streama.  I  opened  those  mines  in  Dutch  Flat,  and  the  lands  and  timber  that  have  been 
destroyed  there  would  have  produced  to-day  in  agriculture  more  than  all  the  gold  that 
bttbeen  taken  out.  The  land  from  Nevada  Citv  to  Yuba  City  would  have  produced 
more  than  all  the  gold  that  has  been  taken  out  of  it  The  soil  was  from  2  to  4  feet  deep, 
aiMi  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arising  out 
of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  mining  claims  are  segregated  from  the  public  do- 
Buun,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  held  in  this  State  under  the  placer 
let  I  do  not  believe  in  disposing  of  the  mineral  lands.  I  believe  in  allowingthem  to 
uke  the  mineral  out,  but  in  the  government's  holding  the  title  to  the  land.  There  are 
milHgos  of  acres  in  this  country  useless  and  idle,  which  will  never  be  utilized  until 
some  system  of  irrigation  is  inaugurated,  if  it  can  be  done  and  you  can  get  the  people 
to  agree  on  a  method  of  doing  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  estimation,  to 
Kttleit 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  timber  question  ought  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  ci  the  district  land  offices  f  If  the  government  £>es  not  aecide  to  sell  it, 
<^ht  it  not  to  license  timber  men  to  go  and  take  the  timber  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it 
<>nght.  It  would  make  a  man  honest,  where  now  the  laws  tend  to  make  him  a  dis- 
bonest  man.  I  am  opposed  to  hydraulic  mining  and  washing  down  of  the  hills  into 
the  rivers  and  destroying  the  valleys.  I  would  protect  the  vallevs  and  the  rivers  and 
the  lands.  If  the  government  would  bring  water  to  these  dry  lands,  40  acres  would 
be  as  mach  as  a  man  would  want. 

V{-  Has  a  corporation  a  right  to  withhold  water  from  an^  man  who  pays  his  rent,  as 
fwg  aa  it  is  running  in  the  ditches  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has ;  I  do  not  think  there 
ii  aoj  danger  in  that  respect. 

^.  B.  B.  Redding.  It  is  a  very  terrible  thing  in  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  individuals  the  power  to  shut  off  water  from  a  man's  land 
without  judicial  process.  Therefore  the  future  interests  of  the  State  require  that  the 
ownenhip  of  the  land  should  go  with  the  ownership  of  the  water. 
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Mr.  Tripp.  I  can  only  illastrate  it  in  this  way :  If  a  man  jnmpl  on  a  railroad  tain 
and  refosea  to  pay  his  fare  he  is  pnt  o£f,  and  if  he  comes  again  with  his  ticket  jon 
allow  him  to  nde.  The  power  does  not  exist  to  allow  os  to  refuse  that  man  any  water 
when  he  pays  his  water  tax.  The  new  constitution  says  the  water  is  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  I  have  no  douht  hat  what  the  constitation  will  enforce  this.  We  ran 
our  ditches  for  the  pnhlic  henefit,  and  let  every  man  take  the  water. 
'  Q.  In  the  fatnre,  when  the  water  has  heen  extended  as  far  as  it  can  be  extended, 
won't  there  be  danger  of  discrimination  and  favoritism,  and  should  that  power  exist 
in  any  corporation  or  individual  f  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  water  sad 
the  land  so  together  f  Should  not  tbe  ownership  of  the  land  and  water  be  insep- 
arable f — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  should.  I  have  been  in  this  business  about  five 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  a  demand  for  water  to  be  greater  than  tbe 
supply  in  the  canals.  The  amount  of  water  sold  should  never  be  in  excess  of  tb« 
supplying  capacity  of  the  canals.  I  think  the  United  States  should  control  the  water, 
and  they  should  use  these  ditches  to  tbe  best  advantage  to  distribute  the  water,  sod 
tax  the  land  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  keep  up  this  national  system  of  water,  would  it  not  be  a  system  of  interfer- 
ence that  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  f  Would  you  not  sell  tne  water  with  tbe 
landf — ^A.  You  cannot  sell  the  water  with  the  land.  It  is  impossible,  and  no  man  will 
buy  the  water  with  the  land.  The  government  cannot  insure  him  the  water  when  be 
buys  it.  It  is  the  water  that  sells  these  arid  lands.  All  a  man  wants  to  know  is 
that  he  can  use  the  water.  He  does  not  want,  to  own  it,  but  to  be  sure  of  having 
it,  and  not  be  under  the  terror  of  anybody's  whim  about  it.  If  you  give  a  man  own- 
ership of  the  water,  he  would  own  all  the  land  in  the  country.  We  have  water  enough 
for  everybody. 

San  Fbancisco,  October  8, 1879. 

I  have  been  well  acquainted  in  Alaska.  I  was  last  there  in  1863.  I  was  formerly  on 
one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  steamers,  but  when  last  there  it  was  with  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors, and  I  went  inland  more  tnan  200  miles,  following  the  sources  of  the  principsl 
rivers  while  searching  for  gold.  We  found  it  in  all  the  streams,  and  sometimes  we 
found  pockets  that  panned  out  as  high  as  nine  ounces  a  day  to  the  rocker.  This  was 
in  August,  18G2.  The  summer  commences  there  about  July,  and  lasts  about  two 
months.  1  stopped  mining  because  the  diggings  were  shallow,  and  it  appears  tbe 
gold  comes  down  with  the  floods  and  settles  on  top  of  the  bars.  A  man  ooold  work 
out  300  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  mining  is  of  about  the  same  character  as  it  is 
on  the  Columbia  River.  We  stopped  because  the  ground  was  thin  and  it  was  hard  to 
find  places  where  mining  would  pay.  We  went  as  far  toward  the  sonxtses  of  tbe 
streams  as  our  provisions  would  allow,  and  found  the  same  general  character  of  forma- 
tion all  the  way  up. 

The  timber  is  such  as  is  found  around  Caldwell,  and  grows  slowly.  There  is  a  kind 
of  pine,  that  never  grows  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  We  found  black  spraoe, 
out  of  which  we  made  rocker  bars.  One  tree  would  not  make  more  than  four  bsa. 
We  saw  plenty  of  cariboo,  but  no  elk.  Moose  and  bear  and  grouse  were  plenty.  Tben 
are  long  and  open  valleys  west  of  the  Cascades. 

In  August,  on  Carpenter's  Bar,  175  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Stekine  River,  tbe 
ground  was  frozen  six  inches  deep,  and  we  had  to  build  fires  to  thaw  the  ground  sof- 
noiently  to  sow  radishes  and  turnips.  The  soil  was  fertile,  and  cottonwoods  wonld 
grow  there.    In  September  our  water-buckets,  sitting  outside  the  tent,  frose  solid. 

The  waters  of  Alaska  abound  in  all  varieties  of  fish,  salmon  principally,  and  there 
are  cod  and  halibut,  and  what  is  called  sea  trout  are  frequently  seen  in  schools.  Tbeir 
meat  is  very  white,  and  the  skin  is  like  that  of  an  eel.  The  natives  prefer  those  fish 
to  any  others  they  nave  there.  There  is  another  little  fish  up  there  that  grows  aboot 
six  inches.  The  Indians  out  the  fir  boughs  and  sink  them  in  the  water,  and  tbey 
spawn  on  the  boughs  and  the  Indians  eat  the  spawn,  and  they  procure  an  oil  from  tbe 
fish  themselves  that  they  use  much. 

There  are  plenty  of  Indians  in  that  country',  and  generally  they  are  better  looking 
than  ours,  and  are  strong  and  stout.  There  is  no  agriculture  to  amount  to  anything 
in  Alaska^  and  even  on  the  islands  the  potato  only  grows  about  as  large  as  a  walnnt. 
At  Fort  Simpson  there  is  some  high  grass  that  is  quite  good  for  grazing,  but  notbiog 
else  will  grow  there.  There  are  no  seals  up  the  sreat  rivers;  they  are  only  found  on 
the  coast.  From  my  experience  while  in  Alaska,!  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  what  I  have  heard  about  Siberia  as  a  mining  country.  It  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  that  people  can  mine  there.  If  they  find  quartz  mines  they  cannot 
work  them  through  the  winter.  I  do  not  think  the  government  made  a  bad  invest- 
ment in  acquiring  this  territory,  and  I  think  there  may  be  hereafter  as  ffood  mines 
found  there  as  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  worth  all  we  paid  for  it.  I  do  not  Uiink  tbere 
is  any  use  in  extending  any  system  of  land  laws  to  that  country.  The  best  of  tbe 
placer  mines  are  in  Bntish  Columbia.  Those  in  our  nosseasloiis  are  of  little  valoe. 
Our  principal  find  of  gold  was  in  what  is  called  New  Caledonia. 
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The  timber  in  the  valleys  we  aaw  near  the  coast  is  of  no  nse  for  timber  purposes, 
ad  can  only  be  need  for  nre-wood. 

The  whole  population  of  Alaska,  including  animals,  live  off  the  water,  because  they 
eunot  set  a  Uvinff  on  the  land.  Even  the  bears  come  out  of  the  hills  and  live  on  the 
cliou  they  find.  1  have  seen  them  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  get  low  so  as  to  ^t  at  the  clams,  which  they  get  up  with  their  paws  and  break 
is  their  mouths.  That  is  on  the  mainland.  The  same  tninff  is  true  of  the  hogs  on 
Paget  Souod,  and  there  almost  every  hog  would  have  two  or  three  crows  sitting  on  his 
biok  waiting  for  him  to  get  at  the  clam  and  as  soon  as  it  was  rooted  out  a  crow  would 
natch  it,  fly  up  into  the  air,  drop  it  on  a  rock  to  break  it,  and  then  eat  it ;  so  that  even 
the  hogs  have  hard  work  getting  a  living.  The  natives  all  live  on  fish  aud  depend 
Qpon  the  waters  for  their  main  sustenance. 

I  think  that  Alaska  should  be  left  iust  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  left  it.  It  should 
be  left  for  the  fur  animals  and  for  the  fisheries.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  military  sta- 
tJoo  at  Wrangle.  There  should  be  revenue-cutters  stationed  on  the  coast  to  prevent 
the  oontinuous  introduction  of  whisky  among  the  Indians  and  that  should  be  made 
a  penal  offense.  I  think  it  is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world  for  the  government  of  the 
Toited  States  to  lease  out  in  that  country  any  particular  trade  like  the  fur-seal  fish- 
ery. Tiie  Hndaon  Bay  Company  lost  money  because  they  could  not  compete  with  peo- 
sie  who  bought  skins  for  whisky,  of  which  the  Indians  in  that  country  are  inordinately 
fond.  When  unstimulated  by  liquor  they  are  industrious,  and  are  well  enough  be- 
haved if  they  are  let  alone. 

The  coast  Indians  control  the  business  of  trading  in  furs  obtained  from  animals  in 
the  interior.  They  are  the  middlemen  between  the  white  trader  and  the  interior  In- 
dians, whom  they  will  not  let  come  down  to  the  coast  at  all  for  any  purpose  whatever. 


TdBtbaumy  of  WUUam  Sohuhmanj  of  Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

WnxiAM  ScHUHMAN,  of  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  11, 
M  follows : 

,  From  information  and  from  facts  also,  we  find  that  the  boundary  lines  of  Spanish 
grsmts  have  in  all  cases  run  beyond  their  first  confirmation ;  that  they  have  run  over 
their  original  boundaries  to  a  very  great  extent— over  a  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  in 
siany  cases.  We  consider  that  that  extra  land  ought  to  be  liable  to  pre-emption  and 
settlement.  These  lands  are  now  withheld  from  actual  settlement  by  the  grant  lines 
being  extended  over  them.  The  fault  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  grantees 
bad  to  pay  for  their  own  surveys,  and  they  took  the  surveyor  on  the  ground  which 
they  selected  and  chose  for  themselves.  The  Commissioner  would  report  under  that 
Rurey  and  they  got  a  patent,  of  course,  covering  the  ground  they  wanted.  Now,  we 
are  Tery  well  satisfied  that  much  land  was  included  within  these  grants  that  does 
3ot  belong  to  them  but  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  we  wish  that  this  matter 
eboold  be  adjusted  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  land  should  be 
Kt  aside  for  settlement  under  the  law.  In  this  neighborhood  we  have  discovered  some 
^€9  or  ledges  (quartz  ledges)  containing  pure  gold,  some  silver,  and  some  cinnabar. 
In  proof  of  this  we  can  show  certificates  of  assavs  that  were  made  from  mineral  taken 
from  this  land  which  we  claim  to  be  government  land.  In  one  case  ore  yielded  58  pounds 
of  cinnalMff  to  the  ton,  and  in  another  case,  by  three  different  assayers,  the  returns 
from  the  ore  were  |S5  to  $30  in  silver,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  in  gold.  The  settlers 
ue  anxious  to  locate  on  these  lands,  and  they  have  no  show  unless  the  government 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  have  the  surveys  adjusted.  The  government  should  do  that 
tad  not  wait  for  tiie  claimants  themselves  to  have  their  own  lands  surveyed.  The 
delay  in  having  these  claims  settled  is  very  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
u4  of  the  United  States. 


TalJmitmy  of  Theo.  WagneTf  United  States  surveyor-general,  San  Frandsco,  CkU. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
aigpage  1. 

United  States  Survbyor-Genkral's  Office, 

San  Francisco f  CaL,  November  14, 1879. 

To  ike  PubUe  Land  Commissitm,  Washingionf  D.  C. : 

Qxsrajaaofi  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following  replies  to 
^oMtioDs  submitted  bv  you : 

1.  My  name  is  Theodore  Wagner ;  residence.  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  occupation,  United 
States  surveyor-general  for  the  ^strict  of  California. 
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2.  About  six  years. 

4.  Aa  a  snrvevor  and  attorney  I  have  been  engaged  over  ten  years  in  BorveytDglAiids 
and  practioing  before  the  conrte,  making  land  matters  a  specialty. 

&.  In  contested  cases  from  one  to  eight  years ;  in  uncontested  cases  from  six  moathi 
to  three  years. 

6.  I  have.  Contests  by  reason  of  requiring  the  evidence  to  be  reduced  to  writing  vc 
expensive.  There  is  no  compulsory  process  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses^  which  in- 
quently  results  practically  in  a  denial  of  a  hearing  at  all.  Questions  of  fact  ooghtio 
all  cases  to  be  finally  settled  by  the  officer  before  whom  the  hearing  is  had.  On  psper 
the  evidence  of  the  greatest  of  rogues  looks  as  well  as  that  of  a  most  reliable  mw, 
and  witnesses  equally  reliable  often  differ  as  to  facts.  The  officer,  seeing  the  witncat, 
watching  his  manner  of  testifying,  and  perceiving  the  relative  opportunities  of  the 
witnesses  for  knowing  the  facte,  is  alone  competent  to  judge  of  the  nets  from  the  evi- 
dence. Such  matters  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation  or  elucidation  in  the  report  of 
the  officer  holding  the  hearing. 

The  reffister  and  receiver  dxould  be  required  in  contested  cases  to  report  findingB 
upon  all  me  facts  in  dispute,  and  those  findings  should  be  final ;  or  appeal  might  be 
allowed  upon  bills  of  exception  prepared  under  the  same  rules  and  in  the  same  oun- 
ner  as  in  tne  courts. 

In  contested  cases  there  might  also  be  required  a  complaint,  under  oath,  setting  fbrtb 
the  specific  grounds  of  the  contest,  and  the  defendant  should  be  requiied  to  answer 
within  a  certain  time,  under  oath,  denying  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  and  setting 
forth  his  defense.  Tnis  will  bring  the  pturties  to  a  certain  issue  and  will  inform  them 
as  tp  what  they  have  to  meet.  £s  it  now  is,  both  claimant  and  contestant  must  come 
prepared  to  meet  every  imaginable  defense  or  allegation,  and  must  bring  witneseee  asto 
matters  which  are  not  but  might  be  disputed.  For  instance,  a  homestead  claimant  nay 
have  been  awa>^  from  his  claim  a  year ;  contest  is  entered,  and  upon  a  day  set  for 
hearing  the  claimant  appears  and  in  defense  sets  up  that  he  was  sick  at  some  cityhon- 
dreds  of  miles  away ;  this  may  be  untrue,  but  the  result  is  that  the  contestant  moA 
ask  for  a  continuance  to  show  it  is  untrue.  The  fact  of  absence  having  been  admitted 
by  the  claimant  would  have  saved  the  contestant  the  expense  of  bringing  witnesees  to 
prove  it. 

K  the  practice  were  changed  as  here  suggested  it  would  frequently  be  unneoeMarj  to 
take  evidence  at  all ;  for,  complaint  and  answer  being  under  oath,  in  many  cases  when 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  a  contest  the  same  would  be  dismissed  upon  the  tacu 
admitted  or  oisclosed  in  the  pleadings,  or  a  forfeiture  and  cancellation  of  entry  woold 
be  ordered  upon  the  admission  in  the  answer.  Frequently  the  party,  knowing  he  bid 
no  defense,  would  not  answer  at  all. 

The  evils  here  pointed  out  are  as  much  faults  of  administration  as  faults  of  law. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  clothing  the  register  and  receiver  with  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  changes  here  suggested  could  be  accomplished  by 
regulations  of  the  department. 

In  many  cases  settlers  have  located  upon  lands  within  the  reserved  limits  of  a  railroad 
grant,  the  alternate  sections  of  public  land  within  such  limits  being  held  at  the  double 
minimum  price  of  |2.50  per  acre,  by  reason  of  such  reservation. 

Frequently  in  building  the  roads  the  line  originally  adopted  is  departed  from  so  that 
the  lands  for  which  the  settlers  paid  $2.50  per  acre  are  as  much  as  100  miles  awaj 
from  the  road  on  account  of  which  the  increased  price  was  paid.  It  was  obviously  the 
intention  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1875,  (18  Stat.  p.  519^  to  include 
cases  of  this  kind,  but  the  department  has  ruled  otherwise.  To  do  justice  to  those 
people  I  would  suggest  an  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  for  failure  to 
build  said  railroad"  the  words  "  or  if  by  change  of  route  such  lands  are  kept  without 
the  limits  of  the  grant  to  such  road." 

In  this  State,  under  its  laws,  persons  who  fence  in  and  occupy  public  lands  are  pro- 
tected in  their  possession  as  against  all  others  having  no  better  title.  Under  the»e 
laws  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  single  individual  is  able  to  hold  as  against  others  seek- 
ing homes  large  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres  of  desirable  land  simply  by  fencing,  usinj;. 
and  occupying  it. 

Under  the  laws  reflating  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  4Jnited  StMU> 
as  interpreted  in  this  connection  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supremtr 
Court,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  person  to  obtain  a  title  to  lands  thus  in  th«« 
actual  possession  of  another.  I  therefore  suggest  the  necessity  of  Congreosional  legis- 
lation to  the  effect  that  possession  of  public  lands  shall  not  prevent  tneir  aoqaisitaon 
under  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  and  further  legislation  providing  some  sum- 
mary process  by  which  pre-emption  and  homestead  claimants  may  obtain  poMespioa 
of  lands  which  are  thus  occupied  without  right  or  title  other  than  powaession. 

Persons  who  in  search  of  homes  have  settled  upon  lands  granted  to  railroad  com- 
panies years  ago  are  desirous  of  acquiring  title  to  the  land  although  the  roads  hare 
not  been  built,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  it.  To  prevent 
from  acquiring  such  title  retards  the  settlement  of  the  oonntry,  and  has  a  penuciou» 
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effect  by  UDsetUing  the  habits  of  the  people,  making  nomadB  of  them.  These  people 
ire  wiUiDg  to  pay  the  railroad  companiee  a  consideration  proportionate  to  the  vame 
of  the  land  to  relinquish  their  rights  thereto  if  by  so  doing  they  oonld  secure  the  priT- 
lege  of  obtaining  the  land  under  the  United  States  laws.  If  this  could  be  done  the 
{trooeeds  might  he  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  until  the  road  is  built  or  the 
question  has  been  finally  disposed  of.  Some  provision  of  this  kind  would  be  product- 
ire  of  much  benefit  to  the  country  at  lam  while  satisfVing  the  reasonable  aemands 
of  the  settleri^  and  would  not  interfere  with  any  railroad  companies,  but  would  rather 
ainst  them  with  means  to  build  their  roads. 

Section  iMOl  of  the  Reyised  Statutes,  which  proTides  for  surveys  under  the  special- 
deposit  system,  excepts  mineral  lands  from  its  provisions.  At  the  time  this  law  was 
eiuMsted,  viz.,  May  30, 1862,  the  law  provided  that  only  township  lines  should  be  ex- 
tended over  mineral  lands,  and  the  clause  excepting  mineral  lands  from  the  provisions 
of  this  act  was  obviously  merely  intended  to  bring  that  provision  into  harmt  ny  with 
laws  existing  at  that  time.  The  law  in  this  respect  was  subsequently  changed,  how- 
ever, by  the  act  of  July  9, 1870  (sec.  2406,  B.  8.),  which  specifically  provided  that  the 
public  surveys  should  extend  over  all  mineral  lands. 

As  surveys  under  the  special-deposit  system  are  public  and  not  urivate  surveys,  the 
set  of  July  9, 1870,  in  effect  and  by  necessary  implication,>epealed  the  restrictive  clause 
of  the  act  of  May  30, 1862,  or  section  2401  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Surveys  under  the  special-deposit  system  are  made  under  the  same  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  other  public  surveys,  the  difference  in  the  systems  being  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  circular  instructions  of  August  6, 1870,  sixth  subdivision,  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

^  By  the  sixteenth  section  the  interdict  placed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  that  none 
other  than  township  lines  shall  be  surveyed  when  the  lands  are  mineral,  is  repealed. 
This  provision  of  law  being  referable  to  surveys  in  California  only,  the  extension  of 
the  lines  of  future  surveys  over  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  section  applies  exclusively 
to  that  State.  The  requirements,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  require 
the  survey  of  useless  lands  is  a  principle  of  general  application,  and  surveyors-gen- 
ersl  will  refrain  from  extending  the  lines  of  public  surveys  over  such  waste  lands, 
vkkk  are  oonndered  to  he  those  catfered  with  alkali  to  a  dipth  otUoulated  topreceni  the  grow- 
ing of  erop$f  moving  sand,  or  other  sa^dy  plains  of  great  extent,  and  abrupt  or  rocky  mount- 
•i«i  not  htown  to  contain  mineral  deposits." 

In  none  of  the  mining  districts  are  aU  of  the  lands  mineral,  while  the  location  of  the 
districts  at  points  remote  from  railroads  and  in  positions  reached  onl^  through  expen- 
sive means  of  transportation  renders  non-mineral  lands  in  the  vicinity  much  more 
▼aloable  in  point  of  returns  on  product  than  lands  in  more  favored  localities,  to  which 
in  point  of  amount  of  product  they  cannot  be  compared.  It  would  be  manifest  in- 
[nstioe,  and  surely  could  not  have  been  contemplated  b^  the  framers  of  the  law,  to 
deny  an  agricultural  settler  in  a  mineral  district  the  privilege  so  freely  granted  the 
settlers  in  non-mineral  districts,  that  of  having  his  land  surveyed  that  ne  may  se- 
eme  title  thereto. 

Although  nearlv  all  the  lands  in  this  district  might  be  claimed  as  mineral,  in  but 
few  places  is  the  land  more  valuable  for  mineral  than  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Tod  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  subdivisions  of  the  circular  of  instructions  of  May  6, 
1871,  relating  to  the  segregation  of  a^cultural  from  mineral  lands,  reoogitize  the 
rights  and  equities  of  agricultural  claimants  and  the  facts  stated  herein,  and,  fur- 
thermore, provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the  said  claimants  to  prove  the  non-mineral 
character  of  the  tracts  they  claim.  Should  it  be  held  that  the  restriction  in  section 
i401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  mineral  lands  is  not  repealed  by  section 
!^406  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  is  still  in  force,  I  would  recommend  that  the  at- 
tention of  Congrew  be  callea  thereto  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  said  restrictive 
clMse  by  legislation. 

I  respecUnlly  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  section  2401  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be  extendc>d  to  persons  entitled  to  enter  lands  under  other  laws  than  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws,  there  being  in  force  in  this  district  in  addition  to  these  laws  the 
act  of  March  3,  1837,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  desert  lands,  and  the  act  of 
June  3, 1878,  providing  for  the  disposition  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  timber. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  mines  enormous  quantities  of  timber  are  used,  and  unless 
wfveyed  there  are  no  adequate  means  of  protecting  the  timber  lands  from  spoliation 
of  aU  that  renders  them  of  value.  The  timber  lan&  should  be  surveyed,  so  that  per- 
•oDs  entitled  to  enter  them  under  the  law  may  obtain  title.  There  is  no  danger  that 
BOD-reeident  speculators  might  monopolize  such  land  under  the  law  providing  for  the 
iste  of  timber  lands,  as.  aside  from  the  safeguurds  in  said  law,  they  would  be  no  better 
shle  to  protect  the  lanos  from  spoliation  than  the  government  is. 

In  oroer  that  all  reasonable  facUities  may  be  extended  to  persons  who  wish  to  legally 
scqidre  title  to  such  lands  as  they  may  be  entitled  to  imder  the  law  the  provisions  of 
Ketion  2401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  should  be  extended  to  all  legal  claimants  of  the 
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different  landB,  or  more  ample  appropriations  for  Burveys  be  provided  by  Omgam, 
I  wonld  also  snegest  that  tne  word  "  persons"  be  sobstitnted  in  lien  of  "set^tlsn,"  id 
the  claose  "  settlers  in  any  township,"  in  section  2401  Revised  Statutes. 

The  grazing  interest  shoald  be  provided  for  by  anthorizins  conditional  leases  of 
pnblicland  containing  the  proviso  that  the  lease  shall  not  be  held  to  withdxaw  such 
land  from  hona-fide  cnltivation  and  settlement  nnder  the  homestead  and  pie-emption 
laws.  Snch  a  conrse,  while  satisfying  the  grazing  interests,  wonld  preserve  sacb  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain  as  may  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  settlement  and  col* 
tivation  for  those  purposes ;  or  grazing  homesteads  might  be  provided  for  with  ad- 
vantage by  dividing  grazing  lands  into  two  classes — the  first  class  to  be  disposed  of 
in  tracts  of  640  acres ;  the  second  in  tracts  of  2,560  acres ;  for  the  reason  that  in  khu 
district  640  acres  of  grazing  land,  if  not  arid  or  covered  with  sage-bmah,  are  equal  to 
2,560  acres,  or  four  sections,  of  lands  of  the  latter  class.  The  price  of  the  fint  claa 
should  be  $1.25  per  acre :  that  of  the  second  class  25  cents  per  acre. 

9.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  lands  can  be  better  classified  than  they  now  are. 
I  believe  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  classifications  now  made  by  the 
surveyors.  There  are  about  40,000,000  acres  of  land  unsurveyed  in  this  district,  nevly 
all  of  which  should  be  surveyed  without  restrictions  as  to  character.  Grazing  and 
other  lands  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  properly  draw  tbe 
line  of  demarkation.  Under  the  present  restrictions  upon  the  classes  of  lands  to  be 
surveyed,  small  tracts  of  land  must  be  left  unsurveyed,  thus  causing  the  surveys  to 
be  made  in  a  fragmentary  way.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  deputy  cannot  pur- 
sue his  examination  further  than  to  the  borders  of  the  tract  which  falls  within  tbe 
restriction,  while  there  are  small  tracts  within  the  tracts  so  excluded  which  are  val- 
uable for  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  and  which  might  be  surveyed  under  existiaf 
laws.  The  restrictions  in  question  have  not  operated  economically  to  the  govemnwDt 
in  this  district,  as  the  resurveys  necessitated  thereby  have  more  than  offset  any  sst- 
ing.  As  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  depends  for  proof  of  its  correctness  iipoo 
its  homogeneous  completion,  I  deem  it  imperatively  necessary  to  complete  the  sorrey 
of  the  standard  and  meridian  lines,  as  well  as  the  township  extension,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  practicable,  in  order  to  avoid  in  future  the  serious  errors  resulting  from  the 
projection  of  these  lines  little  by  little.  The  subdivision  of  the  townships  into  sec- 
tions may  then  be  proceeded  with  as  the  settlement  of  the  country  demands,  or  as 
Congress  may  provide  the  means,  although  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  done  at  as  early  a 
date  as  practicable. 

I  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  economy  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys,  throagfa 
its  simplicity  and  perfect  adaptability  by  means  of  its  small  legal  subdivisions  to  all 
forms  of  topography,  is  the  most  desirable.  For  land-parceling  purposes  a  more  geo- 
graphically accurate  survey  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  present  reotangolai 
svstem  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  A  system  so  readily  undentood  by  all 
classes  of  claimants  and  settlers  cannot  be  supplanted  by  any  so-called  scientific  sys- 
tem without  opening  the  doors  to  complications  and  abuses  as  well  as  hnnffry  litigaots 
and  hungrier  lawyers.  My  experience  is  that  the  rectangular  system  is  the  best  that 
can  be  devised  for  land- parceling  purposes.    It  is  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the  com- 

Slications  arising  in  the  surveys  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  to  determine  what  a 
eparture  from  the  rectangular  system  may  produce.  I  venture  to  assert  that  in  most 
cases  involving  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  a  Mexican  grant  of  640  acres,  in 
order  to  perfect  it  for  patent,  more  logal  talent  is  wasted,  more  delay  occasioned,  and 
more  expense  incurred  than  would  suffice  to  survey  a  full  township  of  perhaps  equal 
or  greater  value  and  containing  thirty-six  times  more  area. 

In  those  portions  of  the  United  States  where  the  rectangular  system  alone  prevuled 
but  little  trouble  or  litigation  regarding  boundaries  will  be  found,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  public  surveys  have  been  long  since  completed,  while  in  those  districts  where  any 
other  system  has  prevailed  the  surveys  are  not  only  not  completed,  bat  it  is  a  matter 
not  easily  determined  when  they  will  be,  and  trouble,  endless  litigation,  and  penonal 
violence  prevail.  An  exact  topographical  survey,  such  as  would  correctly  define  the 
natural  features  and  describe  such  artificiid  objects  as  are  shown  by  the  ordnance  maps 
of  Great  Britain,  would  occupy  two  hundred  years  and  cost  untold  miUiooa,  and  a 
survey  to  be  exact  must  observe  all  these  requirements. 

Opinion  differs  greatly  as  to  the  comparative  merits  and  economy  of  the  oontrael 
system  and  a  system  based  upon  salaried  deputies.  As  a  mathematical  propoeition, 
having  in  view  only  the  one  object  of  insuring  the  greatest  accuracy,  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  a  system  of  salaried  deputies  would  offer  many  advantages ;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  question  of  economy  and  viewing  the  matter  from  a  pratical  stand- 
point, the  contract  system  is  certainly  the  better  one.  Other  branches  of  the  survey- 
ing service  carried  on  under  a  salary  system  have  been  eminently  snccessfnl  so  far  as 
accuracy  is  concerned,  but  it  is  an  open  question,  even  with  thoae  surveys  where  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different  ftom  land-parceling  surveys,  whether  they  could  not 
have  been  executed  more  economically  and  with  sufficient  accnraoy  under  the  oonfnn 
qystenL    I  do  not  believe  that  the  land-parceling  snrveya  oan  be  aneeeosfnlly  combined 
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with  Any  system  of  scientific  surveying  (so-called)  with  advantage  to  either,  but  be- 
lieve that  it  wonM  be  a  disadvantage  to  both  systems  and  objectt*. 

The  Borveys  in  this  district  are  so  nearly  completed  that  a  salary  system  would  not 
work  well.  The  unsurveyed  lands  are  not  in  large  connected  bodies,  but  are  in  patches 
all  over  the  State.  Under  a  salary  system,  if  a  few  townships  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  State  were  to  be  surveyed,  I  should  be  obliged  to  send  a  deputy,  at  great 
expense  for  transportation,  supplies,  and  animals.  The  supplies  might  be  sent  from 
beie,  bat  the  transportation  for  the  animals  would  amount  to  more  than  their  cost  if 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  work.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the 
animals  woald  have  to  be  sold.  I  would  have  many  more  details  to  attend  to,  although 
I  cannot  now,  through  my  numerous  duties,  give  such  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
field  work  as  is  really  desirable  and  necessary. 

Under  the  contract  system  deputies  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  be  sur- 
veyed nsoally  get  the  contracts,  thus  saving  expenses  of  transportation,  &c.  These 
men  are  usually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  that  locality,  and,  having 
the  oeeessary  outfits,  oan  do  the  work  for  about  one-third  less  than  it  could  be  done 
under  a  salary  system. 

With  respect  to  a  salary  system,  the  land-parceling  surveys  cannot  be  placed  with 
advantage  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Gfeological  or  Coast  Survey,  for  the  reason  that 
while  the  Geological  and  Topographical  and  Coast  Surveys  can  prearrange  and  prose- 
cute their  work  according  to  a  systematic  and  regular  progression,  its  work  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  erratic  course  of  population,  following  the  calls  and  wants  of  settlers  and 
miners.  This  is  espeoiaUy  true  in  the  case  of  surveys  under  the  special-deposit  system, 
which  surveys  now  amount  to  more  than  those  made  under  appropriation  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Surveys  can  be  made  as  well  under  the  contract  system  as  under  a  salary  system. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  proper  supervision  to  see  that  the  law  and  instructions  as  they 
exist  are  faithfully  executed. 

While  recommending  a  continuance  of  the  contract  system,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
practical  surveyor  be  appointed  as  inspectorof  surveys  for  each  district,  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  surveyor-general,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  his  removal  to  be  made  only  with  the 
coQcurrence  of  said  Commissioner.  His  duties  should  be  to  properly  inspect  all  surveys 
before  they  are  approved. 

The  rates  now  allowed  for  surveys  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  proper  parceling  of 
Mioh  land  as  remains  to  be  surveyed  in  this  district. 

The  monuments  established  should  be  of  the  ipost  enduring  material,  and  one  corner 
at  least  of  each  township  should  be  established  by  a  large  iron  monument.  .  At  the 
present  rates  for  surveys  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  better  class  of  corner  monuments 
than  is  now  in  vogue.  At  least  50  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  present  rates,  and  the 
proper  monuments  should  be  reqnirod.  The  inspector  of  surveys  above  recommended 
should  see  that  they  are  properly  established,  and  legislation  should  be  had  for  their 
protection.  The  monuments  best  adapted,  in  view  of  permanency  and  certainty,  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  made  of  iron,  covered  with  tin  or  galvanized.  They  need  not  be 
large,  but  should  be  set  weU  in  the  ground,  with  *'  i  sec."  or  **  sec.  cor."  cast  upon  them^ 
and  ahoold  be  furnished  by  the  office. 

Whenever  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  classifications  made  by  the  surveyors  more 
eaie  will  be  exercised  in  making  such  classifications.  By  an  increase  in  the  rates  for 
«arveys  more  minute  examinations,  descriptions,  and  topographical  reports  will  bo 
feasible,  and  with  better  monuments  the  surveys  will  be  as  near  perfect  as  need  be. 

7.  In  the  belt  between  what  is  called  the  "  foot-hills  "  and  the  snow  line  of  the  Sierra, 
although  mneh  of  the  surface  lies  on  rough  mountain  sides  and  in  deep  ravines,  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  could  be  farmed  economically.  The  soil  is  re- 
laarkable  for  its  richness,  and  the  higher  ground  has  a  marked  advantage  over  the 
foot-hills  in  point  of  moisture. 

The  oUnate  of  the  western  slope  is  never  very  severe,  though  the  snowfall  is  com- 
paratively heavy  and  the  spring  late. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  land  which  have  been  out  over  by  limibermen  and  wood- 
^iioppers  whieh  could  be  utilized  with  very  little  labor  compared  with  some  of  the 
lands  now  being  cleared  in  the  northwest.  There  are  valleys  free  from  timber  that 
can  be  fitted  for  the  plow  for  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre,  with  good  climate, 
i^Dod  water  near  the  surface,  and  everything  necessary  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
vithin  the  reach  of  the  industrious.  Crops  can  be  depended  on  with  as  much  cer- 
(tintv  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  much  more  so  than  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
&^Q  Joaquin  Valley.  Much  of  this  mountain  land  is  adapted  not  alone  to  the  raising 
<ti  fniits,  which  are  becoming  quite  important  articles  of  export  to  the  Eastern  States, 
tmt  to  the  requirements  of  an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  tbe  State,  the 
^Qe-(irrowing  interest,  an  industry  rapidly  assuming  proportions  which  give  promise 
rhat  California  will  ere  long  rank  with  the  foremost  wine-producing  countries  of 
tlie  world. 
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Most  of  these  moantain  lands  are  nnsarveyed,  and  the  small  appropriations  allowed 
this  district,  beine  tot  all  v  inadequate  to  meet  tiie  requirements  of  the  serrioe,  pn- 
yent  the  survey  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  lands  actually  settled  upon  each 
year.  The  policy  of  Congress  in  makine  such  limited  provision  for  the  survey  of  Ui« 
public  lands  in  this  district  has  operated  injuriously  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
and  the  smaller  neighborhood  communities.  In  this  connection,  althon^h  .not  in 
strict  reply  to  your  interrogatory,  I  wish  to  submit  a  brief  statement  relati?e  to  tlie 
survey  and  sales  of  public  lands  in  this  district.  All  the  money  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  Cougress  for  surveys  in  this  State  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  oat- 
lay  which  in  a  few  months  is  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the  pnrohaae-money  paid 
for  the  lands.  This  is  made  clearer  by  an  examination  of  the  tabulated  statements  in 
the  Land  Office  Report  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  It  appears  from  those 
statements  that  there  were  535,975.13  acres  of  land  disposed  of  in  this  district  under 
the  various  laws,  and  that  there  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  these  lands  dnriD«;the 
*year  the  sum  of  $456,773.92.  The  report  gives  the  incidental  expenses  of  sale  a» 
^7,135.05.  It  also  appears  that  during  said  year  there  were  surveyed  l,4Drl/)(^.12 
acres. 

The  appropriation  for  surveys  in  this  district  during  that  year  was  $24,700.  There 
was  deposited  by  settlers  the  sum  of  $13,190.90,  and  there  was  appropriated  for  the 
compensation  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen  the  sum  of  $10,000  (which  amount  tbroorii 
the  necessities  of  the  service  was  exceeded  by  $5,971.76),  and  for  the  salary  of  the 
surveyor-general  $^,750,  making  an  aggregate  of  $56,612.66.  From  this  it  would  eeem 
that  the  total  amount  expended  in  this  district  in  the  survey  and  sale  and  dispoaitioo 
of  public  lands  during  said  fiscal  year  was  $103,747.71,  which  deducted  from  the 
amount  realized  by  the  United  States  upon  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  land  sot- 
veved,  namely  $456,773.92,  leaves  a  net  surplus  in  the  Treasury  from  public  lands  in 
this  district  for  that  year  of  $353,026.21. 

The  larger  valleys  of  this  district  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  valuable  only 
for  grazing  purposes  are  now  being  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  raisiiigof 
cereals  without  irrigation,  while  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  another  portion  has  been 
made  to  produce  not  only  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  but  of  the  aemi-ttop* 
ical  zone  as  well.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  which  a  few  years  ago  could  have  hardly  been  sold  on  account  of  its  pre- 
sumed sterility.  Much  of  this  land  has  since  been  sold  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre«a&d 
some  portions  lease  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  acre,  the  wheat  raised  in  this  valley  withont 
the  aid  of  irrigation  forming  an  imporiant  item  in  the  exports  of  this  StAte.  The 
Mohave  Desert,  for  years  considered  the  most  worthless  tract  of  land  in  this  district* 
now  furnishes  the  basis  for  an  important  industry.  It  produces  a  scant  growth  of  a 
species  of  cactus  the  fibers  of  which  are  being  manufactured  into  a  superior  quahty  of 
paper  and  filling  for  mattresses.  The  raw  material  is  so  thinly  scattered  that  a  lar|:e 
amount  of  land  is  required  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  manufacturer,  whi^e 
the  laud  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  purchase  from  the  government.  Special 
and  expensive  machinery  is  required,  necessitiating  the  employment  of  oonaiderabU 
capital.  In  order  to  encourage  this  industry  and  give  parties  engaging  in  it  a  reaeoiH 
able  assurance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material  to  make  the  enterprise  Incrattrej 
I  would  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  authorize  the  proper  officer  to  lea^ 
such  of  these  lands  as  may  be  desired  for  a  term  of  years,  the  lease  to  contain  the  pro^ 
vision  that  the  lands  are  leased  only  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  nothing  thereii 
shall  be  considered  as  in  any  manner  withdrawing  the  lands  from  settlement  un<i«t 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

The  climate  of  California  embraces  all  varieties  from  that  of  the  middle  tempertit^ 
zone  to  that  of  the  tropics.  The  average  rainfall  varies  in  different  puis  of  xh 
State  from  four  to 'thirty-five  inches;  the  average  of  the  State  at  lai^  ia  probab)] 
about  twenty  inches.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  December  t| 
the  middle  of  April,  the  larger  part  of  the  rainfall  being  usually  before  Febnian 
A  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  State,  including  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqnin  Va 
leys,  the  lowlands  along  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  valley  lands  in  the  soatn  half  < 
the  State  have  no  snowfall.  In  the  valleys  of  the  north  snow  falls  to  a  depUi  v 
from  one  to  three  feet,  its  averase  duration  being  from  one  to  three  montha.  In  tl 
extrome  mountain  regions  the  fallreaches  twenty  feet. 

The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  varied.  In  some  localities  it  ia  abundant,  i 
others  scarce,  and  some  have  none.  Water  is  generally  needed  for  irrigation  from  Apr 
to  June,  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  The  necessity  for  irriffatioD,  especial] 
for  cereAl  crops,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  ceases  before  the  erops  arc>  »M 
fioiently  advanced  to  mature  without  further  supply.  If  the  soil  ia  thoroughly  tcu 
rated  during  the  rainy  season,  say  between  February  and  the  last  of  April,  a  fair  i 
is  insured.  A  proper  system  of  irrigation  should  utilize  all  the  rainfall,  first  by  ditv 
to  carry  the  water  over  the  land  and  insure  a  thorough  wetting  while  the  rain  is  i 
ing  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  to  the  sea  in  the  natural  water-couraee;  and  sectu 
by  constructing  reservoirs  to  hold  the  surplus  water  until  needed.    With  an  avcta 
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ninfall  ioar- fifths  of  the  present  caiti  vated  area  will  produce  the  ordinary  crops  with- 
out irrigation.  The  moet  important  object  to  be  accomplished  by  irrigation  in  the 
State  at  large  is  to  insure  a  crop  in  dry  seasbns.  The  productive  capacity  of  Galifor- 
Dia,to  8t«te  it  moderately,  would  be  doubled  by  a  thorough  system  of  imsration.  As 
a  rule  irrigation  is  now  only  practiced  in  raising  fruits /tnd  vegetables.  Prooably  nine- 
tenths  of  tne  grain  produced  in  the  State  is  raised  without  artificial  irrigation. 

In  the  northern  and  mountain  counties  where  the  winters-and  late  frosts  prevent 
early  sowing,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  irrigation  is  resorted  to  for 
raising  grain.  Ordinarily  one  inch,  miner's  measure,  of  water — equal  to  ten  gallons 
per  minute — is  sufficient  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  the  driest  land.  The  average  quantity 
of  pastuiage  land  required  to  raise  one  head  of  beef  for  market  is  about  three  acres — 
on  natural  pasturage.  The  growth  of  grass  is  generally  diminished  by  pasturage  unless 
agriculture  and  improvement  are  resorted  to.  Sheep  and  cattle  do  not  graze  well  on 
tSe  same  land ;  cattle  will  not  graze  where  sheep  range. 

There  are  in  California  about  19,000,000  acres  of  timber  land.  The  redwood  timber 
belt  on  the  coast  contains  about  3,500,000  acres,  and  the  pine  region  of  the  Sierra  be- 
tween 15,000,000  and  16,000,000  acres.  In  the  first-mentioned  belt  the  timber  Is  chiefly 
redwood,  with  pine,  fir,  and  cedar.  In  the  Sierra  the  timber  is  pine,  fir,  spruce,  ana 
cedar.  The  sequoia  is  found  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra,  between  latitudes  25P  47' 
K.  and  370  W  N. 

The  only  timber  planted  in  California  to  any  extent,  except  fruit  trees,  is  the  etKU- 
Ijfptus,  I  would  sell  timber  land  in  the  same  manner  as  agricultural  land— allow  one 
year  after  snrvey  for  homestead  and  pre-emption  claimants,  then  offer  the  remainder 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  make  what  is  then  left  subject  to  private  entry. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  preventive  of  destruction  of  timber,  either  by  fires  or  cutting, 
is  private  ownership. 

The  law  should  require  that  locations  of  mining  claims  be  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  claim  is  situated.  This  with  a  ri^id  enforoe- 
ment  of  that  portion  of  the  act  of  Bfay  10, 1872,  which  requires  the  boundaries  of  a  min- 
ing claim  to  be  located  upon  the  ground  so  they  can  be  readily  traced  would  make  the 
UwB  relative  to  mininji;  claims  as  perfect  as  need  be.  The  boundaries  of  locations 
^hoald  be  fenced  or  indicated  by  monuments  erected  along  them,  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  in  no  case  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  apart,  thereby  fixing  the  locua  be- 
yond possibility  of  floating. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  WAGNEB, 
United  States  Surveyor-GmeraL 


T^fimonjf  of  Thomas  Waser,  attomey-at-law  for  land  claimants,  El  Dorado  County,  Cat. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given,  will  be  found  no  sheet  fac- 

x^  pace  1. 

1-  Thomas  Waser,  Placerville,  attorney  for  land  claimants. 

.'  Twenty-five  years  in  California ;  all  of  said  time  in  the  mining  region  of  El 
Tv^rado  County.  ^ 

'.  I  have^  to  80  acres  of  mineral  land,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

i  By  acting  as  attorney  for  land  claimants  for  the  past  eight  years,  under  the  home- 
ad,  pre-emption,  and  mining  laws. 

'.  tJntil  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Patents  were  issued  in  many  cases  in  a  few 
rk£  aftu*  final  entry  at  the  Sacramento  office.  The  cost  to  a  mineral  claimant,  with- 
contest,  indnding  attorney's  fee,  $50,  would  pay  for  everything,  and  parties  did 
go  to  the  office  at  all  when  no  contest  exists.  We  have  bad  lots  of  trouble  in  con- 
between  mineral  and  agricultural  claimants,  also  several  contests  between 
srs,  the  costs  and  expenses  always  amounting  to  more  than  the  property  was 
th.  For  the  past  few  years  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  patent  for 
rhhag. 

•^  Amend  the  mining  laws  so  that  there  shall  be  a  time  certain  in  which  claimants 
11  be  required  to  make  final  entry.  Have  patents  issued  in  every  case  where  there 
!» contest  or  adverse  claim,  and  have  the  patent  include  everything  there  is  in  the 
Mt  including  quartz,  except  ditch  and  water  rights,  whether  mineral  or  agricnlt- 

Id  this  section  the  lands  are  mainly  agricultural  and  grazing.  Even  those  classed 
>Kineral  at  this  altitude  (1,833  feet)  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of  oultiva- 
^    The  only  qnestion  not  settled  oy  some,  what  are  the  great  body  of  the  foot-hill 

of  C^lfonua  most  valuable  forf 

Oar  lands  are  fast  being  settled  and  claimed.  By  allowing  settlers  under  the 
and  pre-emption  laws,  as  well  as  mining  laws,  to  &y  their  claims  and 
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require  tliem  to  conform  to  the  law,  whether  they  claim  as  mineral  or  otherwise:  dud, 
after,  satisfactory  proof  is  filed  with  the  local  laud  office  and  the  entry  ia  made,  eivc 
the  man  a  title  without  delay,  and  remove  the  requirement  of  posting  notices  acd  di^ 
proving  mineral  by  publication ;  it  costs  too  much.  I  refer  to  lands  snsccpttliV  ot 
cultivation,  and  no  one  knows  that,  better  than  the  settlers  themselves,  cor  ^m.hz 
and  timber  lands,  that  have  no  other  agricultural  value,  should  be  sold  in  sectioo^,  i^ 
a  less  quantity  would  not  justify.  They  can  be  properly  classified  by  any  intellicf^t 
commission  by  personal  observation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Best  in  the  world.    About  thirty-five  or  forty  inches  per  year ;  snowfall  at  ills 

Soint  about  ten  inches.    During  the  season  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  tbe  ^vmut 
emand  and^opulation. 

2.  Commences  in  November,  and  continues  till  February  or  March,  with  showen 
later  in  the  spring ;  at  a  season  when  it  does  no  good  at  all  for  irrigation,  other  Uiad 
to  furnish  the  earth  with  its  annual  supply  of  water. 

3.  But  little  successfully.  Qrain  sowed  in  the  fall  will  usually  do  well,  and  gnpea 
over  four  years  old  will  do  tolerable  without  irrigation ;  but  these  foot-hills  are  £o(  a 
success  without  water,  with  it  they  will  produce  everything. 

4.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

5.  Clovers  of  all  kinds,  three  and  four  crops  1%  year.  The  best  of  fraits  and  grapes, 
potatoes,  &o. 

6.  No  wheat  irrigated  at  all ;  it  don't  need  it  if  sown  in  the  fall,  and  won't  pty  U 
irrigate  wheat. 

7.  A  large  canal  tapping  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  River  and  laken  in  t]M 
vicinity  of  its  source, 

8.  A  great  deal  of  water  is  used  to  irrigate  after  being  used  for  mining,  whicfa,  witi 
its  sediment,  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  lands.  Crops  are  uncertain  after  you  s^l 
above,  say,  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

9.  Water  sold  for  irrigating  is  usually  absorbed  in  the  ground,  as  it  is  bought  i| 
small  quantities  and  distributed  as  long  as  it  will  run.  It  is  measured  out  in  sroal 
boxes  and  outlets  from  the  main  canal  and  ditch  or  reservoir  and  sold  by  the  ibv  i 
25  cents  per  inch  (of  2-inch  pressure)  ten  hours  per  day.  No  voluntary  return  to  ih 
stream. 

10.  Nearly  the  whole  supply.  By  a  system  of  storage  in  the  mountains  snffitM 
water  could  be  saved  from  the  melting  snows  to  irrigate  this  whole  country  reqnihij 
it.  Claimed  under  local  laws  declaring  the  title  and  use  of  tbe  water  in  the  locutol 
provided  it  is  used  for  some  valuable  purpose. 

11.  As  many  as  there  have  been  about  land,  the  water  rights  being  the  most  valt 
able. 

12.  About  two-thirds  of  our  county,  so  far,  bnfc  more  especially  tbe  portion  Iri 
well  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

13.  Yes,  if  the  settler  so  desires ;  but  lands  having  only  pastoral  or  timber  valac 
would  sell  in  sections. 

14.  No.  Under  stringent  law  I  would  sell  to  settlers  in  good  faith  not  to  exceed  e 
section  to  the  man,  and  no  second  entry  allowed. 

18.  greatly  diminished  from  the  increase  of  stock,  not  aUowing  the  seeds  to  rp 
and  keep  up  the  supply. 
21.  Usually  good.    Mountain  streams,  springs,  and  ditches. 

24.  No.    Sheep  let  cattle  out. 

25.  Often  trouble  arises.    Cattle  and  sheep  won't  do  together  at  all. 

27.  Our  lands  are  all  surveyed.  The  timber  land  I  would  sell  at  |2.50,  and  pesn| 
or  mountain  grazing  land  being  properly  olaased  at  $1.25  jper  acre.  j 

28.  Snrve;^8  made  by  government  are  poorly  marked.  Often  or  nearly  entirelyj 
comers  are  indicated  hy  some  little  stake  cut  on  the  ground,  which  is  gone  in  a  y^ 
or  two,  and  the  settler  is  oompelled  to  have  it  surveyecTat  his  own  expense.  No  w^ 
comers  or  mounds.    This  part  of  the  public  service  needs  r^orm.  • 

umbbr. 

1.  About  one-fourth  of  the  county,  or  470  square  miles ;  principally  pin^  ^ 
spruce,  fir  and  oak. 

3.  In  sections  to  the  individual ;  not  but  one  entry  by  actual  sale— I  mean  t 
lands  that  should  be  classed  as  such,  having  little  or  no  other  valne — at  not  let^  t 
$2.50  per  acre,  for  the  reason  that  if  those  timber  lands  become  the  property  of 
people  in  reasonable  quantities  the  timber  will  be  protected  and  not  allowed,  as  \ 
now,  to  be  destroyed  by  shake-makers  and  other  parties,  who  axe  fast  denuding 
mountain  sides  of  the  finest  pine  forests  the  sun  shines  on.  It  is  a  boming  sbaiu< 
our  government  that  the  timber  is  thus  being  destroyed.    True,  it  is  not  to-day  I 
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Teiy  near  to  market,  but  it  will  be  in  a  very  short  time.    Sell  them,  by  all  means,  for 
tbeir  own  existence; 

5.  No.  • 

6.  Sell  the  land  and  let  the  owners  look  out  for  fire. 

7.  Getting  worse  every  year ;  no  one  to  object.  Shake-makers  worst.  Can't  stop  it 
without  the  land  and  timber  becomes  private  property — that  is,  it  won't  pay.  It  will 
be  destroyed,  if  not  disposed  of. 

&i.  Cat  what  you  watit,  and  after  it  is  felled,  if  it  ain't  in  the  light  place  or  don't  work 
np  to  snit  yon,  cat  another  tree. 
9.  I  think  they  wonld,  aod  if  they  did  not  stop  it  I  wonld  tnm  them  out  of  office. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  Personal  experience  and  observation  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  mining  regions 
of  California  and  for  eight  years  past  procnring  patents.  * 

2.  AUowiog  parties  to  hold  claims  aod  not  pay  for  them,  and  excepting  quartz  (if 
known  to  exist),  whether  valuable,  even  not  owned,  from  the  patent.  This  coun^ 
ia/uU  of  quartz  veins  that  have  no  mineral  value,  and  are  not  owned  or  claimed  at  the 
d.^»  of  an  agricultural  patent.  Give  the  grantee  everything  in  the  ground  at  the 
date  of  the  patent,  unlees  there  are  adverse  claimants. 

3.  I  would  not  lulow  it  to  be  done.  Give  the  oldest  locator  his  lode,  with  sufficient 
ground  a^oining,  including  all  unclaimed  veins  within  his  lines,  and  not  allow  any 
other  locafion  or  application  to  interfere  with  him,  either  on  top  or  bottom.  Then,  if 
a  party  can't  prospect  and  ascertain  the  general  dip  and  direction  of  his  mine,  it  is  his 
fault. 

4.  The  croppings  or  exposed  surface  of  the  vein  or  lode.  Generally  the^  can,  with  a 
little  work  most  always.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  not  allow  overlappings  on  the 
surface. 

5.  Give  him  proper  time — say  at  least  prior  to  his  making  application  for  survey — ^to 
ascertain  the  course  of  the  continuation  of  his  discovery  shaft. 

(u  Yes,  a  great  deal.    The  present  law  confuses  the  whole  matter  and  encourages 
litigation. 
7.  Yee ;  but  being  separate  on  the  surface,  but  uniting  at  a  small  depth. 

9.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

10.  They  do,  but  not  often.  I  think  in  a  breadth  of  600  feet  of  surface  owners  would 
lie  generally  safe,  and  satisfied  they  could  retain  the  lode  within  their  own  ground. 

1 1.  To  the  disadvantage  of  hona^fide  miners. 

1^.  B  can't  claim  under  dhe  present  law ;  but  A  can't  enter  B's  surface  for  the  pur- 
potie  of  working  his  lode.  Ho  must  follow  the  vein,  and  may  to  any  depth,  though  it 
enter  land  adjoining. 

13.  Since  a  claim  becomes  abandoned  for  no  work  under  the  present  law  a  great 
deal  of  litigation  has  been  stopped.    The  people  generally  obey  the  law. 

14.  It  is  possible,  but  not  good  policy,  in  my  Judgment.  Six  hundred  feet  of  surface, 
with  all  the  unclaimed  veins  at  the  date  of  the  entry,  will  protect  ninety-five  out  of 
every  one  hundred  in  this  vicinity. 

ir>I  I  have.  Slug  Gulch  district,  in  this  county,  and  others.  Possibly  a  do^en  pres* 
ent ;  not  necessarily  miners,  for  a  man  is  a  miner  to-day  and  next  week  a  farmer. 
Rircorder  of  claims  to  keep  a  record  of  the  laws  in  force  and  record  all  locations,  &o. 

16.  Since  May,  1872.  Many  districts  have  changed  their  local  laws  to  conform  with 
the  United  States  laws.  Among  miners  their  respective  rights  are  generally  respected 
whether  the  law  is  strictly  observed  or  not. 

17.  Yes,  by  giving  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose. 

V^.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  There  must  be  possession  and  labor  done.  There  is 
but  little  jumping  of  claims  in  this  section. 

19.  I  think  it  could  be.  I  think  by  posting  and  publishing,  as  now  required,  all  par- 
ties in  interest  are  fully  protected. 

20.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  litigants  to  have  their 
case  transferred  to  the  Land  Office,  by  reason  of  distance  and  expense,  and  leaving  the 
whole  matter  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Commissioner  and  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
nf  the  Interior  afterward. 

Yes.  As  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  require  proof  and  payment  within 
given  times,  so  ought  mining  land.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  re- 
cutl.  As  to  time,  say  one  year  after  filing  application  for  the  ground  in  the  United 
SutesLand  Office. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

1.  We  are  situate  in  the  central  or  mineral  belt  of  California.  Probably  one-third  of 
the  itettied  portion  of  this  county  may  be  classed  as  mineral  land.  Character  and  na- 
ture generally  surface,  gulch,  creek,  and  river,  together  with  a  considerable  quartz, 
porphyry,  seam  and  Tcin  diggings. 
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2.  Qaite  so,  by  being  ezolosiveJy  engaged  in  acUusting  claims,  settling  controver- 
sies between  miners  and  ranchersy  procniing  patents,  &.o. 

3.  Until  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  cocua  get  a  patent  in  a  few  weeks  after  ^al 
entry  at  the  local  office.  Quartz  patents,  exclasive  of  the  price  of  the  land,  cost  about 
$145,  as  follows :  Snrveyor-eenerars  office,  for  office  work,  (40 ;  survey  in  the  field,  $50 ; 
publishing,  $15 ;  filing  in  the  land  office,  &c.,  $15;  attorney's  fee,  $25;  this  is  with- 
out contest ;  with  contest,  no  limit,  often  from  $1,000  to  $5,000.  For  the  past  few 
years  but  few  patents  have  been  issued  in  this  section.  The  expense  for  a  placer 
patent  without  contest  is  $50 ;  with  contest  the  expense  depends  entirely  npou  the 
value  of  the  claim. 

4.  About  the  same  as  my  own. 

5.  They  are. 

6.  In  many,  nearly  all  the  original  mining  districts,  the  local  laws  regarding  oh^- 
nal  locations  exclaims  have  Income  entirely  extinct,  and  since  the  survey  of  the 
mining  lands  parties  having  the  possessory  right  to  a  small  claim  in  making  appli- 
cation for  patent  extend  their  lines  to  correspond  to  the  section  lines — that  is,  to 
correspond  to  the  United  States  law.  This  is  done  to  save  expense  in  survey  aii4 
further  the  original  location.  For  instance,  would  say  from  "  hill  to  hill,''  or  ^  to  the 
center'^  of  the  nill,  which  is  very  indefinite,  to  say  the  least.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  patent  on  any  of  the  old  locations.  They  are  generally  relocated,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  present  hwr.  Record  evidence- is  now  required,  which  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  furnish  I  have  yet  met  with.  This  order  is  the  last.  There  is  not  one  claim 
in  twenty  that  has  any  record  title  whatever,  interests  being  simply  transferred  by  word 
of  mouth,  sometimes  by  simple  bill  of  sale,  oftener  by  abandonment,  and  to  be  required 
to  furnish  abstracts  and  record  title  by  complete  abstract  from  locators  down  to  ap- 
plicants is  simply  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  mi^orit^  of  the  placer 
mining*  land  in  this  section  has  but  little  value  for  mineral  over  its  agriciutural 
value.  Yet  the  owners  prefer,  from  developments  made,  or  its  supposed  mineral 
value  in  the  future,  to  secure  a  mining  title.  Now,  I  would  first  amend  the  law  90 
as  to  give  a  title  to  everything  in  the  ground  not  claimed  adversely  at  the  daif  of 
the  entry  at  the  local  land  office,  and  I  would  not  require  any  other  evidence  of  titie 
than  the  affidavits  of,  say,  two  disinterested  witnesses,  together  with  the  applicant, 
say  as  at  present,  and  where  no  adverse  claim  was  tiled  allow  the  party  to  enter  tbe 
land.  This,  with  the  publishing,  posting,  filing,  posting  in  land  office,  with  affidavitx 
as  to  work,  possession,  and  ownersiiip,  &c.,  is  certainly  sufficient,  aa  the  present  law 
requires  the  expenditure  of  $100  annually.  If  that  ain't  done  it  cives  some  one  eli^ 
a  chance.  But  the  most  important  points  are  to  amend  the  present  law.  First,  let  the 
present  limit  as  to  quantity  stand ;  rid,  give  to  the  purchaser  all  there  is  in  the  ground, 
including  quartz  unclaimed  (by  adverse  filing),  at  the  date  of  entry  at  the  local  office, 
and  require  the  applicant  to  pay  for  his  ground  within  one  year  after  applyioj; 
therefor ;  3d,  let  tbe  patent  be  issued  upon  the  fact  that  no  adverse  claim  appear^ 
prior  to  entry,  and  not  require  record  title.  It  can't  be  done.  Our  placer  or  snrfaiv 
mines  have  been  worked  over  and  over  again  for  many  years,  and  it  is  only  with  tbe 
hope  of  there  being  developments  made  in  the  hills  or  deep  stratas  of  gravel  that 
attaches  any  value  to  those  lands  except  as  agricultural,  and  it  is  no  detriment  to 
the  emigrant,  poor  maJi,  or  prospector  to  have  all  the  lands  sold,  for  the  time  faa^ 

Iiassed  when  anything  can  be  made  at  mining  except  at  great  outlay  of  capital  and 
abor,  and^at  best  it  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme;  while  on  the  other  hand  all  tbe 
old  abandoned  and  exhausted  mines  make  tbe  best  of  agricultural  lands  by  filliiie 
up  with  sediment  and  di^bris,  oftentimes  in  value  rising  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre,  and 
many  mining  patents  already  issued  are  being  cultivated  by  those  buying  fora^n- 
cultural  purposes.  One  fact  certain  is  that  the  owners  are  going  to  and  do  now  nse 
their  lands  for  the  purposes  they  are  most  valuable  for. 

7.  Sometimes  they  are,  for  the  reason  it  gives  a  better  title,  and  is  more  satiftiV* 
tory  to  the  owner,  under  the  idea  tbat  there  might  be  discovered  deep  diggings,  or 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  in  years  gone  by  contained  rich  surface  mines,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  said  lauds  would  be  returned  by  the  surveyor  as  minera) 
land.  And  another  reason  is,  those  applications  are  generally  made  on  odd  sections 
inside  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  grant,  through  fear  that  if  the  company  got 
the  land  they  would  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  it. 

8.  It  has  not  a»  a  rule.  There  may  sometimes  be  veins  in  the  surface  known  only 
to  the  applicant,  but  they  have  no  value  without  development,  and  then  the  party 
holding  the  land  ought  to  have  them. 

9.  I  GO  not ;  because  our  State  law  provides  for  the  working  of'mines  by  easement,  con- 
demning adjoining  land,  the  right  of  way,  drc,  which  can  always  be  obtained  by  la^ 
when  the  right  desired  cannot  otherwise  bo  obtained. 

The  ^reat  trouble  and  expense  now  upon  those  seeking  to  get  a  patent  to  their  lana 
for  agricultural  land  is  the  order  requiring  additional  proof  required  as  to  tbe  mineral 
character.  This  is  done  by  the  Commissioner  after  the  land  has  been  paid  for,  notice 
published  and  posted,  and  evidence  taken  on  blanks  fumislied  by  the  government,  Rixl 
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O0oout€8t  of  ftoy  kind  appearing,  the  title  should  pass  and  not  reqaire  the  applicant 
to  go  all  over  the  fonn  again,  costing  him  nearly  and  oftentimes  more  than  ho  pays 
ti»  government  for  the  land  itself.  I  have  known  of  many  instances,  in  fact  it  is  the 
exception  in  place  of  a  mle,  that  a  man  cannot  get  a  patent  unless  he  goes  to  the  office 
with  his  witnesses  two  and  sometimes  three  times,  and  has  to  publish  and  post  notices 
oreruid  over  again,  until  people  in  this  vicinity  have  almost  despaired  of  ever  get- 
ting title  at  all.  Now  when  a  man  has  substantially  complied  with  the  law  and  satis- 
UMi  the  local  land  offices  and  makes  his  entry,  where  no  kind  of  contest  appears,  do 
^Te  him  a  patent. 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS  WASER. 


TWfJMoajf  of  Stephen  C,  Wheeler ,  of  Plymouth^  Amador  County y  Cah 

Answer  to  qnestions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

1.  Stephen  C.  Wheeler ;  Plymouth,  Amador  County,  California ;  farmer  and  miner.. 

2.  Twenty-seven  years. 
X  I  bare  not. 

4.  By  acting  as  counsel  to  procure  title  under  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

5.  Under  the  pre-emption  laws ;  ninety  days'  residence,  thirty  days'  publication  is  the 
minimimL  Patent  issued  in  from  three  months  to  three  years.  Uncontested.  Two  hun- 
dred dollars  improvements  ;  issuing  six  citations,  $6 ;  taking  proofs,  register's  fee,  (10: 
counsel  fee,  $5;  payment  for  land,  $200.  Contested  cases  are  seldom  decided  and  ap- 
proved in  leas  than  six  months,  and  often  nothing  is  known  by  the  claimants  for  two 
ftDd  even  three  years.  Contests  cost  from  $100  to  $1,000.  Often  the  land  is  less  in 
Tftlne  than  the  cost  of  contest. 

(k  Only  as  to  taking  proofs  and  evidence.  It  is  very  expensive  to  take  witnesses  50 
to  lOO  miles  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  and  keep  them  there  ^  lom  two  to  ten  days 
m  contested  cases.  The  county  judge  should  be  authorized  \a\  take  the  evidence  in 
ftU  ooDtested  cases.  The  simple  proofs,  both  in  pre-emption  and  homestead,  should  be 
aken  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public. 

7.  The '' foot-hill"  region  consists  of  one-half  agricultural,  two-fifths  pastoral,  and 
the  remainder  mineral,  all  containing  timber  in  limited  quantity.  The  higher  foot- 
hills, 2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  from  that  elevation  up  to  6,000  feet,  contains 
all  the  really  valuable  timber  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

".  Judging  from  actual  knowledge,  obtained  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
pbjMcal  character  of  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  on  the  western  slope  in  Amador, 
£1  Dorado,  and  Placer  Counties,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for 
tb«  government  to  attempt  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  character  of  the  classes  named 
other  than  by  a  general  rule,  and  that  mle  to  be  unoecnpied  land  belonging  to  the 
goremment. 

9.  No  practical  advantage  can  be  gained  by  adopting  any  other  method  of  land-par- 
celing surveys.  The  one  now  in  use  is  plain  and  easily  understood  and  by  it  every  2^- 
acre  lot  in  the  whole  State  can  be  designated.  What  more  is  needed  in  that  respect  ? 
The  different  **  classes  "  are  so  irregnlar  in  occurrence  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
claarify  only  by  a  general  rule. 

10.  No  better  method  of  disposing  of  the  agricultural  land  here  is  needed.  Pastoral 
and  timber  lands  itaocetipted  snoulcTbe  disposed  of  by  private  entry ;  pastoral  by  sec- 
titmsand  timber  by  quarter  section,  limiting  the  purchaser  to  four  sections  of  the  former 
and  one  of  the  latter. 

Stockmen  during  the  month  of  May  drive  their  herds  eastward  to  the  mountains 
vbere  green  feed  is  found  during  the  summer  months.  By  securing  title  to  a  choice 
inarter  section  of  land  by  pre-emption  the  stock  owner  secures  a  home  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  his  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  goats  roam  at  the  will  of  the  herders  over 
»be  iHimNi  nding  vale  and  mountains  consisting  of  gocei'nment  lands.  During  the  month 
of  October  the  stockmen  return  with  their  herds  to  their  homes  in  the  '*  foot-hills  "  or 
ralleya.  This  move  is  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  severe  snow-storms  that 
occur  during  the  winter  months,  especially  above  the  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  Let  this 
Ittd  be  offered  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  by  the  section  or  otherwise. 

AGRICULTURK. 

1.  The  climate  40  miles  east  of  Sacramento  is  dry  and  warm  from  April  to  October; 
t^aperstoie  from  50^  to  110°  as  the  extremes;  generally  from  60^  to  80^,  varying  from 
^t^<^  two  points  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  point  has  an  altitude  of  1,400  feet ;  as 
JOQ  proceed  eastward  the  climate  changes  and  the  greater  the  altitude  the  lower  the 
temperature.  Bnow  seldom  falls  at  this  altitude ;  15  miles  above  this  snow  falls  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  50  miles  above  or  eastward  it  often  reaches  the  depth 
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of  10  feet,  Bometimes  ^  feet.  Rainfall  varies  from  15  to  50  inches  aunoally.  Rainy 
season  usually  begins  in  November  and  continues  to  April.  Three-fourths  of  the  rain 
usually  falls  in  December  and  January.  The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  limited, 
is  owned  by  corporations,  and  used  for  propelling  power  and  mining. 

2.  Usually  the  first  rains  occur  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  seldom  «x- 
ceeds  1  inch,  then  we  have  clear  weather  or  Indian  summer  extending  into  the  first 
half  of  December.  Then  light  rains  for  a  few  days,  then  cold,  frosty  weather  or  eoM 
rains  throughout  the  month,  temperature  going  down  as  low  as  ^29  during  the  night 
and  rising  from  50^  to  GO^  during  the  day  in  clear  weather.  January  is  generally  tbf 
mouth  of  greatest  rainfall.  February  is  generally  a  wet  month,  but  the  rains  are  light 
and  come  often.  March  is  cloudy  and  windy,  with  occasional  light  rains.  Next  comes 
the  April  showers,  warm  and  pleasant  and  liable  to  come  at  any  moment,  often  from 
an  almost  cloudless  sky.  May  and  June  are  sometimes  diy  months  throughout,  some- 
times furnishing  from  1  to  3  inches  of  water,  but  variable.  July,  August,  and  8e^ 
tember  all  sunshine.  The  melting  snow  in  April  and  May  gives  plenty  of  water,  which 
passes  by.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  months  when  irrigation  is  most  needed  sod 
when  the  water  supply  is  short,  very  short. 

3.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  and  early  potatoes. 

4.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  except  grapes,  require  irrigation. 

5.  Fruit  and  vegetables. 

7.  The  Cossumnes  and  Mokolumno  Eivers  and  melting  snow. 

8.  Not  to  exceed  3,000  feet  for  cereals.  Potatoes  and  hardy  vegetables  and  apples 
and  plums  can  be  grown  at  an  altitude  of  5,000,  but  not  snccessf  ally  on  account  at  late 
frosts. 

10.  The  whole  amount  of  natural  water  in  the  streams  daring  the  dry  sea/son  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  mining  corporations  under  State  laws. 

13.  It  is  not,  as  most  of  the  pasturage  land  is,  high  up  in  the  mountains  where  fam- 
ilies cannot  reside  in  winter.  And  further,  no  person  desires  pasturage  land  anleas  be 
owns  the  hetds  to  make  it  available ;  and  if  he  owns  the  herds  he  is  able  to  bay  the 
land. 

14.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  policy  to  put  these  lands  (pasturage  and  timber  land^; 
into  the  market  for  private  entry  and  limit  the  quantity  to  each  purchaser. 

15.  Pasturage  land  in  any  one  locality  will  not  raise  beef  for  market.  Food  is  n^- 
quired  during  the  winter  months  for  all  kinds  of  stock  except  goats.  Stockmen  bavf 
farms  in  the  Tower  foot-hills  and  valleys  where  they  raise  feed  and  keep  their  stock 
from  October  till  March  by  feeding.  In  March  there  is  green  feed  there,  and  the  sttv-k 
thrives  on  that  till  May,  when  the  feed  dries  up,  and  they  start  with  their  stock  forthi 
monntains,  where  they  find  green  feed  till  October  comes  again.  And  this  is  the  cla»^ 
of  men  that  will  be  forced  to  buy  if  the  land  is  open  to  private  entry. 

16.  Ten  head  of  good  cows  will  support  an  average  family  if  the  family  owns  !»• 
acres  of  land  to  raise  feed  to  keep  them  during  the  rainy  season.  Pasturage  land  hen 
will  not  keep  stock  in  good  condition  the  year  round. 

17.  From  30  to  40  in  this  locality. 

IH.  It  has  diminished  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  20  years. 

19.  Cattle-raisers  do  not  fence  their  ranges  as  a  rule. 

30.  '^  Specific  ranges,'^  in  the  same  locality,  would  not  support  stock  the  year  ronihi 

21.  Never- failing  spring  of  good  water. 

22.  Ten  head,  where  large  bands  are  kept  together. 

23.  It  has  diminished  materially. 

24.  Cattle  will  not  graze  where  sheep  are  kept. 

25.  Conflicts  on  pasturage  land  are  generally  settled  by  mutual  conaent,  as  stetk- 
men  are  all  trespassers,  depending  entirely  upon  the  government  pastures  to  feed  iJbtix 
stock  at  least  (i  months  in  each  year. 

26.  Five  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle  and  25,000  head  of  sheep  and  graded  Aosori 
goats,  in  herds  of  from  500  to  2,000.  Stockmen  who  reside  in  many  of  the  v^le) 
counties  depend  npoii  the  mountain  pastures  for  stockfeed  during  the  summer  iiionth«L 
driving  their  stock  100  miles  or  more. 

27.  No  suggestions,  only  those  already  stated.  As  to  surveys,  it  is  beet  to  lee  '*  well 
enough  alone.'' 

28.  None,  to  my  knowleego,  and  have  never  heard  of  any. 

TIMBER. 

1.  The  timber  here  consists  of  half  a  dozen  species  of  the  oak,  and  is  only  valasl»> 
for  firewood.  All  the  land  not  cultivated  is  covered  with  a  scattering  growth  of  scrcK 
oak. 

2.  The  really  valuable  timber  grows  above  the  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  and  the  lot^cr 
limit  is  ten  miles  east  of  here. 

3.  Offer  them  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre  by  quarter  section,  and  not  in  smslVr 
tracts,  limiting  the  purchaser  to  one  section. 
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This  plan  will,  in  my  opinion,  pnt  a  stop  to  the  deetraotive  depredations  of  **  timber 
jumpers."  PriTate  ownership  is  really  the  tme  method  to  adopt,  and  any  change  in 
the  law  which  will  conduce  or  hasten  to  this  end  will  be  a  great  benefit. 

4.  I  wonld  not  classify,  other  than  offering  all  the  ^*  timber  lands''  above  the  limit 
oi%000  feet  altitude  at  $1.25  per  acre,  in  tracts  of  not  less  than  quarter  sections. 

r>.  There  is  always  a  second  growth  where  timber  is  felled,  but  forest  fires  are  very 
Je^tmctive  in  forests  of  small  pines.  And  if  owned  by  individuals,  such  precautions 
vooM  be  used  as  to  make  destructive  fires  of  rare  occurrence.  Pine  timber  will  grow 
u>  the  height  of  20  feet  and  6  inches  diameter  at  the  base  in  twenty  years. 

C  Forest  fires  almost  always  originate  in  the  carelessness  of  campers  or  hunters,  and 
Dot  by  stockmen  or  timber-Jumpers.  Forests  that  have  not  been  felled  and  remain 
in  their  native  state  are  not  much  damaged  by  fires.  The  greatest  destrnctidn  in  forest 
£ree  i<i  caused  by  the  felling  of  choice  trees  here  and  there  in  the  forest,  using  the 
choice  part  and  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  ground.  This,  during  the  dry  season, 
ffeds  the  fire  and  creates  an  intense  heat,  sufficient  to  destroy  every  tree  in  tne  forest, 
not  consuming  them,  but  destroying  life,  leaving  them  standing  monuments  of  de- 
itruction. 

7.  The  depredations  on  public  timber  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
limber  for  mining,  building,  and  agricultural  purposes.  Along  the  lower  belt  of  tim- 
ber, extending  into  the  timber  where  easy  of  access  with  teams  for  five  to  ten  miles, 
the  timber  is  entirely  removed,  and  timbermen  are  continually  extending  their  en- 
croachmeota.  Some  of  the  largest  quarts  mines  in  this  count]^  require  at  least  2,000,000 
feet  per  anunm  for  their  successful  working.  As  an  approximate  estimate,  there  has 
not  been  less  than  10,000,000  of  feet  of  public  timber  cut  and  used  in  Amador  County 
for  the  five  years  last  passed  per  annum,  and  the  demands  are  increasing  continually. 
For  many  purposes  wnere  split  timber  is  used  at  least  one-half  is  left  to  decay  or  to 
fr«^  fires  to  destroy  that  which  is  left  standing. 

I  can  state  positively  that  one  man  in  Amador  County,  with  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  back  him,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  can  put  a  stop  to 
this  unnecessary  waste.  Let  Congress  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  agent  at  a 
nlary  of  $5  per  day  while  actually  engaged  in  watching  the  roads  leading  to  the  tim- 
l«er.  with  authority  to  make  arrests  and  subpoena  witnesses,  &c,-  But  by  all  means 
Icfep  everything  of  this  character  out  of  the  hands  of  registers  and  receivers.  Three 
nxmtiis  in  the  year  would  suffice,  as  the  timber-cutters  must  do  their  work  early  in 
:]»  dry  season. 

".  The  only  local  custom  is  to  cut  the  timber  wherever  yon  find  it  unoccnpied.  The 
n^ht  of  the  party  who  fells  the  timber  is  unquestioned. 

J  Judging  from  past  experience  in  the  district  land  offices,  I  would  say  by  all  means 
kft'p  it  oat  of  their  jurisdiction.  • 

Tbe  manner  in  which  land  afiairs  have  been  managed  in  the  Sacramento  land  office 
h-^  f^med  for  it  the  name  of  a  fraud  and  a  swindle,  and  we  often  bear  that  name 
applied  to  it.  I  do  not  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case.  But  no 
uan  who  has  been  a  register  could  be  elected  as  Congressman ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
i"  an  nnpopnlar  institution  with  the  masses. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

I.  I  have  been  enga^^ed  in  mining  for  15  years  since  residiog  here,  half  the  time  in 
placer,  the  remainder  in  quartz  or  lode  mining,  in  almost  every  capacity  connected 
with  practical  mining.  I  have  had  no  experience  as  a  mine  surveyor  other  than  what 
i«  ntcessary  in  the  practical  working  thereof.  My  experience  in  litigation  only  ex* 
treds  to  contests  as  to  mineral  r«.  agricultural. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  from  question  2  to  14,  as  I  consider  them  "  theoretical, 
..nd  not  practical,  in  this  locality.  No  litigation  of  that  kind,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
•'ver  occurred  in  this  locality.  *'  True  lodes''  are  not  continuous.  No  practical  *'  rule  " 
can  be  adopted  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  *'  irregularity.''  I  cannot  better  define  *'  an 
irrrfnilarity  "  than  by  explaining  that  it  is  a  "  lode"  or  **  rock  in  place,"  bearing  the 
precioos  metals,  even  in  the  most  favored  locality. 

r».  I  have  assisted  in  forming  Indian  Creek  mining  district  in  1853,  Puckerville 
t:i:i:iing  district  in  1H60,  Plymouth  in  1H79 ;  was  elected  recorder  in  both  the  former 
di^xicts,  to  serve  for  one  year.  Tbe  iirst  was  done  by  about  GO  actual  miners,  the  sec- 
o&«l  by  about  40,  and  the  last  one  by  25  miners  and  citizens.  The  recorder  was  the  only 
ofiirer  elected  after  the  temporary  organization.  Five  miners,  under  the  adopted  laws, 
ixmid  call  a  meeting,  by  posting  notices  for  10  days,  to  amend,  or  elect  a  new  recorder. 
The  dnties  of  tbe  recorder  were  to  take  a  copy  of  the  notice  posted  on  the  claim  describ- 
ih'J:  the  metes  and  bounds  and  tbe  names  of  the  locators,  and  make  it  matter  of  record 
}*>  copying  verbatim  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  open  for  inspection  on 
demand  by  any  miner.  All  three  of  the  above  mining  districts  are  located  near  the 
riorthrm  boundary  of  Amador  County. 

16.  Post  a  notice  on  each  end  the  claim,  width  not  specified,  but  including  all  the 
*yi\%  angles,  and  spurs  of  the  lode  claimed.    One  hundred  feet  was  the  length  of  claim 
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allowed  in  1853,  double  to  the  discoverer.    In  I860, 200  feet  for  each  locator,  double  that 
length  for  discovery,  and  in  18T9  we  adopted  the  law  of  Congress  of  April  10, 1871 

17.  The  record  is  only  proof  of  the  original  location  or  amended  location,  nothingmore. 
In  case  one  year  elapsed  without  performing  the  required  amount  of  labor  the  locator's 
rights  were  forfeited.  After  that  time,  when  the  original  locator  found  the  claim  un- 
occupied, he  could  relocate  and  amend.  No  provision  in  the  law  for  other  amendmeDti 
by  locator  or  recorder. 

18.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

19.  Miners  in  California  no  longer  need  local  mining  laws.  Their  time  has  pafr^^ed. 
As  to  all  future  locations  abolish  them  at  once. 

20.  There  is  no  justice  in  allowing  one  class  of  claimants  privileges  that  othenait 
barred  from.    Keep  them  out  of  the  courts  and  in  the  land  office  until  decided. 

21.  The  United  States  mining  laws  are  partial  in  effect,  giving  the  mineral  claimaat 
rights  properly  belonging  to  the  agricultural  claimant — allowing  mining  locatiooft 
inside  the  inclosure  of  the  latter  claimant,  also  placing  the  burden  of  proof  with  the 
agricultural  claimant.  I  have  known  great  injustice  done  to  the  latter  class  of  claim- 
ants.  For  instance,  in  1856  A,  while  placer  mining,  discovers  a  rich  seam  or  lode  of 
quartz,  on  which  he  makes  a  location  and  commences  sinking  a  shaft  and  taking  oat 
rock.  He  works  this  seam  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  and  takes  out  $10,000,  when 
the  seam  enlarges  to  a  ledge  of  five  feet,  bVit  fails  to  pay  the  cost  of  worlang  and  is 
abandoned.  B,  in  1870,  desires  to  homestead  the  land  on  which  the  abandoned  claim 
is  located.  B  files  his  homestead  declaration,  and  improves  the  land,  erects  his  dwell- 
ing near  where  the  shaft  of  A  is  located.  At  the  end  of  five  years  B  desires  to  make 
proof  on  his  homestead.  A  appears  and  proves  that  there  is  rock  in  place  bearing  sold 
on  the  premises,  and  B  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  the  land  on  which  his  dwelling 
stands.  Yet  the  mineral  claimant  will  not  purchase,  because  he  can,  under  the  present 
law,  hold  it  without. 

22.  Hundreds  of  claims  are  located  and  worked  out  and  abandoned  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  Many  claims  are  held  for  speculative  purposes,  and  government  title  is  oot 
desired  until  the  locator  finds  a  purcnaser.  Possessory  titles  should  be  limited  to  one 
year.  This  would  remove  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  contest  between  agricultnrsl 
and  mineral  claimants.  The  location  of  a  mining  claim  is  no  proof  that  the  land  is 
mineral  in  character. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

1.  About  5  per  cent. 

2.  Promiscuous  distribution. 

3.  Time,  six  months  to  two  years ;  cost,  $110,  exoluslYe  of  the  land.  Contested  casta 
from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand,  often  more. 

5.  In  general,  good  enough. 

6.  I  know  of  no  litigation  between  mineral  claimants. 

7.  They  are  not. 

8.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 


Tsstimony  of  J.  J7.  TVlldeB,  at  San  Franeiwo,  Cal.,  chitf  draughi«manf  ofiee  twrtetfor-^t^ 

eral  qf,  Califamia, 

Examination  of  J.  H.  Wildes,  chief  draughtsman,  office  snr\'eyor-general  of  Calif orui^ 
at  San  Francisco,  October  9, 1879,  by  Messrs.  King  &,  Britton. 

(When  avoidable,  the  questions  which  elicited  this  statement  are  not  inserted,  bo 
their  tenor  can  be  perceived  from  the  character  of  answers  given.) 

There  are  three  principal  initial  points  for  meridian  and  standard  lines  in  Califoniia 
one  at  Mount  Diablo,  another  at  San  Bernardino,  and  one  at  Humboldt.  These  ^en 
all  connected  with  the  Coast  Survey  lines  in  early  days,  and  are  supposed  to  be  corrvct 
I  don't  know  how  they  were  located.  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  standah 
and  base  lines  when  projected  for  considerable  distances,  but  they  are  geoerally  coa 
sidered  accurate.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  trigonometrical  or  astronomical  u»ti 
having  been  made  of  the  accuracy  of  distances  measured  by  them. 

If  properly  executed,  I  think  the  present  system  of  contract  service  for  townsbipinj 
and  sectionizing  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  the  fair  exf<ca 
tion  of  the  system  will  mark  township  and  section  comers  in  a  permanent  manner.  M] 
opinion  is  that  the  township  comers  snould  be  marked  in  a  more  permanent  manner  thai 
they  now  are.  As  it  is  now,  there  has  some  times  been  difficulty  in  finding  them,  but 
cannot  state  cases. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  whether  it  is  practicable  by  the  methods  of  Mt| 
vey  now  prescribed  by  law  to  get  an  actually  correct  line— say  east  and  west— -as  Iod^ 
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•loo miles;  but  I  believe  that  by  oaretnl  cbaining  and  the  proper  use  of  the  solar 
(cspass  sach  a  line  can  be  established  within  the  limits  flxea  by  the  General  Land 
Cioe  for  errors. 

Where  connections  have  been  made  which  brought  standard  lines  together  town- 
eipmgfrom  one  standard  line  to  another,  the  result  has  been  that  the  distance  be- 
:v?eQ  the  standards  have  been  too  short  in  some  oases  and  in  other  cases  too  long.  I 
ijcot  remember  whether  there  have  ever  been,  or  have  not  been,  close  connections 
£sde  between  such  lines.  If,  in  cases  where  these  connections  were  found  to  be  incor- 
net  and  the  comer  posts  were  obliterated  by  accident  or  design,  a  man's  claim  affected 
h  those  comers  could  be  re-established  by  measuring  the  distance  between  stand- 
i(d«,MT  from  any  initial  point,  or  if  all  comers  were  obliterated,  by  having  recourse  to 
*ir>  field-notes  of  the  snx;vey  used  in  the  first  survey.  In  that  case  we  would  have  to 
Wiow  tboee  notes. 

Question.  Is  it  possible  for  two  men  to  chain  20  miles  of  irregular  country  at  differ- 
m  times  and  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  results  f — Answer.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  you  undertook  to  run  out  a  claim  from  such  data  yon  could  not  hit  it 
B^  wcond  time  f— A.  Well,  measuring  between  two  points  twenty  miles  apart  in  that 
nj  there  would  inevitably  be  a  difference  in  chaining.  No  two  surveyors  can  run 
rrer  the  same  cround  and  give  precisely  the  same  results.  The  discrepancy  between 
fe  two  would  M  based  upon  errors  both  of  measurement  and  of  direction ;  most  likely 
B  errors  of  measurement.  Therefore,  since  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  same  measure- 
tret  twice,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  exactly  relocate  a  lost  claim  of  any  kind  in  the 
i^ce  of  permanent  monuments.  They  might  be  more  permanent  perhaps,  but  those 
Kvtued— as  peaks,  trees,  andpointsof  junction  of  streams — are  reasonably  permanent. 
i  think  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  of  them  and  that,  while  difficult,  such 
Kioeation  eoold  be  made  even  on  the  San  Joaquin  plain.  In  speaking  of  a  peak  I  mean 
itt  two  men  could  get  the  same  observation  from  it  if  there  was  a  monument  there 
ki  localize  the  spot.  Those  things  are  always  considered  sufficiently  accurate,  so  far 
fetbe  relocation  of  the  original  point  is  concerned. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  chaining  is  admittedly  Inaccurate  and  that  by  that  method 
n  two  men  can  reach  exactly  tlie  same  point..  The  only  other  mode  you  have  for  cer- 
feetion  is  by  taking  those  bearings  you  have  described.  I  ask  you  now  what  rule  have 
fa  for  locating  that  point  t  What  does  it  amount  to  in  an  approximate  location  t — A. 
ItoDsider  the  cases  extremely  rare  where  you  could  reach  exactly  the  same  point. 
iQ.  Soppoee  the  location  only  valuable  for  a  spring  which  occupied  a  space  of  four 
m  t^nare.  Would  yon  under  ordinary  circumstances,  monuments  being  obliterated, 
Sihle  to  establish  definitely  b^  a  second  survey  whether  that  spring  was  or  was  not 
kthe  original  survey  ?«— A.  I  think  I  could  establish  whether  it  was  within  a  certain 
pmer  section  or  a  certain  quarter  of  a  quarter  section  of  land. 
Q.  But  if  the  spring  be  located  within^three  feet  of  the  boundary  f— A.  That  is  an 

aot  of  accnracv  to  which  we  do  not  pretend  and  which  the  surveyor's  contract  does 

reqnire.    In  other  words  we  could  not  in  that  case  made  so  accurate  a  survey  but 

I  the  value  of  the  possession  might  be  thrown  the  other  way  by  an  error  in  the 

Dd  survey. 

Q.  Id  the  case  of  a  Spanish  grant,  having  one  boundary  line  upon  a  stream,  have 
Qot  been  some  instances  where  the  initial  point  of  survey  was  at  some  distance 
the  stream  that  the  resurvey  of  the  grant  has  withdrawn  the  grant  from  *the 

erand  shut  it  off  from  the  water? — ^A.  I  cannot  recollect  of  any  such  instances  at 

s  time,  alihoagh  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  not  occurred. 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  the  Boca  de  la  Plaza  grant  f  Does  not  the  disefio  call  for  the 

K&daty  along  the  stream  f — A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

(KoTE,— The  plot  of  survey  was  referred  to,  but  examination  disclosed  it  was  not 
*  etse  Mr.  King  referred  to.) 

Q-  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  in  all  cases,  the  monuments  being  obliter- 

i  joQ  could  be  sure  to  reproduce  the  original  claim  by  resurvey  f — ^A.  I  think  we 

M  absoloteljT*    For  instance  the  Spanish  grants  are  different  from  the  public  land 

'—    The  distances  are  generally  given  from  the  river,  and  if  the  nver  should 
its  bed,  still  by  having  the  proper  variation  we  can  go  on  and  rerun  the  lines. 
.  ctminff  around  to  the  initial  pomt  again  we  could  calculate  very  nearly. 

Q-  PraeticaXly,  how  do  the  resurvey  of  the  Spanish  grants  agree  f  Have  yon  had 
to  resurvey  a  good  many  of  them  f — A.  Many  resurveys  of  ranches  have  been 
for  changes  of  boundaries,  but  I  remember  but  one  made  for  idleged  errors  in 
tjt  which  were  found  in  both  bearing  and  length  of  several  courses, 
la  the  case  of  mineral  monuments,  what  are  thejj^  related  to  in  this  State  f — A. 
have  no  relation  to  anything.    They'are  arbitranly  placed  in  different  districts. 
^  cooneetions  ore  made  with  them.    For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  subdivided 
Mbip.  where  we  can  connect  within  a  certain  distance  with  a  public  comer  we  do 

^Qt  otherwise  we  have  to  establish  arbitrary  monuments. 
Q-  What  error  do  yon  admit  in  chaining?— A.  We  admit  fifty  links  to  one  mile. 
(it>  Do  yea  admit  the  same  error  in  the  connection  of  mineral  surveys? — A.  We  do. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  instances  in  this  State  where  surveys  of  mineral  daims  onder 
different  contracts  have  overlapped  f — A.  We  have  had  snoh. 

Q.  What  was  the  canse  of  that  f — ^A.  In  the  cases  I  remember  there  has  been  con- 
flict of  ownership. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  a  contest  has  arisen  from  an  eirone- 
ons  survey  f — A.  We  have  no  snoh  cases  as  that.  Where  we  find  that  there  is  s  ooo- 
diet  arising  from  a  cause  like  that,  we  send  the  survey  back  to  the  deputy  and  c«ll 
for  a  correction. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  which  of  his  surveys  is  the  correct  one  f — ^A.  We  cannot  tell. 
It  must  be  established  by  proof  before  the  register  of  the  proper  land  office. 

Q.  What  possible  proof  can  be  made  as  to  the  correctness  of  one  survey  OTtr 
another  f — A.  There  is  none  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  the  sending  of  a  third  party 
to  verify  it. 

By  Mr.  Brixton  : 

Q.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  your  mineral  monuments  are  obliterated,  how  can  yoa 
locate  a  mineral  survey  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  doing  it  nnlen  tk 
position  of  the  mineral  monument  is  fixed  by  triangulation  from  some  well-known 
point.  You  might  locate  it  by  taking  the  confluence  of  streams,  but  that  too  vonkl 
be  very  indefinite,  unless  you  established  there  a  mineral  monument  by  inserting  an 
iron  bar  at  some  definite  spot. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  very  definite^  as  it  might  be  removed.  The  claim  might  lie  in 
a  country  like  the  San  Joaquin  plains.  How  then  f — ^A.  There  would  be  no  possible 
means  of  re-establishing  a  survey  there. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mineral  monuments  and  those  of  the  claim  were  all  gone,  and  there 
had  been  no  triangulation  to  known  objects,  what  chance  would  ^ou  then  nave  of  i^ 
tracing  the  survey  f— A.  If  the  mineral  monuments  were  ffone ;  if  there  were  no  ob- 
jects of  reference  locating  mineral  monuments,  you  would  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon  except  such  topographical  features  as  are  furnished  by  the  field-notes. 

Q.  Suppose  in  an  isolated  region  you  establish  a  mineral  monument,  measure  to  thi 
comer  of  a  claim,  and  then  measure  the  claim,  what  check,  aside  from  the  mere  cbaifi 
ing,  have  you  on  the  general  measurement  f — A.  None,  except  the  course  and  distaooe 
and  the  topographical  notes  of  the  survey. 

Q.  Are  not  the  mining  districts  ver^  often  in  rough  country,  with  precipitoas  an^ 
abrupt  slopes?  Do  you  regard  chaining  as  an  adequate  method  in  such  cases ^--i 
Yes,  I  do,  as  chaining  can  be  combined  with  triangulation  if  necessary. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  you  can  make  100  chains  in  a  rough  country  with  approximat 
accuracy  f — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  difficulties  having  arisen  in  tbiit  Stat 
owing  to  defects  in  the  methods  used  in  our  surveys.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legal  cuj 
tests  having  arisen  because  of  there  being  defects  in  our  methods,  or  that  they  bai 
ever  been  called  into  question  at  all.  There  are  cases  in  which  erroneous  surveys hai 
been  charged,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  those  erroneous  surveys  are  attribotcd. 
know  that  charges  of  erroneous  surveys  have  been  made  against  surveyors,  bat  ko^ 
matters  do  not  belong  te  or  come  before  this  part  of  the  office.  Some  township  tml 
division  surveys  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Commissioner  as  fraudulent ;  but  I  do  n< 
knoi^  what  was  the  fraud  charged.  His  decision,  if  made  known,  was  oommunican 
to  the  surveyor-general.  In  cases  where  we  find  an  overlapping  either  way  in  platril 
the  field-notes,  we  send  the  survey  back  to  the  deputy  for  correction.  Also,  vbj 
clerical  errors  or  those  of  calculation  are  discovered  we  send  it  back,  informally,  f 
correction. 

Q.  What  means  have  von  for  knowing  that  his  second  is  more  correct  than  bis  fii^t  1 
A.  We  have  no  means  wnatever.  It  may  be  a  correction  on  paper  merely.  We  ba 
no  infomxation  beyond  that  contained  in  the  pai>ers  before  us.  If  the  snrvey  pro^ 
to  be  mathematically  correct  we  have  to  accept  it.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  survey* 
personally.  If  the  surveys  appear  to  be  correct  we  in  this  office  have  no  oriticisntf 
make  about  them. 

I  have  no  means  in  this  office  of  telling  whether  or  not  a  survey  has  actually  U 
made  to  the  extent  of  swearing  to  it.  It  is  like  this :  I  am  sitting  here  in  the  oi^ 
and  a  survey  is  brought  to  me  to  have'plotted  and  examined.  Never  having  been  nj 
the  ground  I  cannot  swear  that  it  has  been  made.  If  it  is  mathematically  coirect  a 
if  it  closes  I  have  to  accept  it.  It  is  not  open  to  my  criticism,  and  all  other  mat  I 
pertaining  to  it  have  to  go  before  the  surveyor-general.  It  is  therefore,  to  answer  yj 
question,  entirely  within  the  power  of  a  contractor  to  return  a  set  of  field-notet*  ma 
ematically  correct  when  the  whole  survey  was  made  on  paper,  and  not  in  the  field 
all,  and  the  only  means  of  detection  I  would  have  would  arise  from  knowlecl^  | 
sessed  by  the  office  of  the  topography  as  known  from  other  and  outside  data,  wi 
memoranda  did  not  agree  with  the  snrvey  in  question.  We  would  retain  hi^  oc^ 
in  that  case  and  say  it  could  not  be  correct.  Our  only  check  is  that  obtained  fi 
whatever  official  and  accidental  data  we  may  have  of  the  neighborhood.  That  ^ 
is  equally  accessible  to  any  contractor  who  mi^ht  wish  to  prepare  frandnleut  n»t0 
lie  must  come  into  the  office  to  find  out  what  lines  have  been  nin  in  the  field.    I  tb 
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z  man  could  go  into  a  tract  of  country,  and  having  t9ome  knowledge  of  its  topograph  v, 

constrnct  a  set  of  field-notee  that^  in  the  absence  of  inspection  in  the  field  and  datam 

die  office,  we  would  have  to  accept.    I  think  there  should  always  be  inspectors  to  go 

into  the  field  and  inspect  surveys.  It  should  have  been  so  from  the  first.  I  have  had 
DO  occasion  to  know  personally  about  the  surveys  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

As  regards  the  expediency  of  employing  salaried  surveyors  rather  than  having  the 
work  done  by  contract  system,  I  think  the  contract  system,  if  properly  carried  out, 
preferable  at  this  stage  on  the  ground  of  economy.  I  think  if  a  system  of  having  a 
lAlaried  corps  of  surveyors  had  been  initiated  from  the  first  it  would  have  been  far 
better ;  but  now  as  we  have  got  to  surveying  in  a  mountainous  country  I  doubt  if  such 
A  corps  could  carr^  on  the  ^ork  as  economically  as  it  can  be  done  by  contract.  Con- 
tracts in  such  regions  do  not  afford  large  profits  at  present  rates,  and  smi^  contracts 
wmetiffles  result  in  a  loss. 

There  may  be  more  unsurveyed  than  surveyed  public  land  in  some  States,  but  it  is 
not  80  in  California — I  mean  land  fit  for  affricultural  purposes.  The  larger  part  of  the 
timber  belt,  which  is  about  &00  by  60  mues,  remains  unsurveyed ;  but  out  of  about 
100,000,000  acres  only  about  40,000,000  remain  unsurveyed.  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  what  part  of  that  is  serviceable  or  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
powa. 

I  do  not  approve  of  contracting  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  surveys  without  an  inspection  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  giving  contracts.  While  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  contractors  at  present  and 
recently  employed,  and  while  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  work  has  not  been  well  done,  I  think  that  an  additional  appropriation, 
made  exclusively  for. the  careful  examination  of  surveying  work,  would  improve  its 
cbaracter.  There  have  been  one  or  two  instances  where  the  work  has  not  been  well 
done,  perhaps,  but  we  have  generally  employed  the  right  kind  of  men  so  far  as  I 
im  aware.  The  only  check  upon  surveyors  is  their  oath.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  species  of  work  done  by  government  or  private  corporations  in  which  the 
^iiDpIe  affidavit  of  the  contractor  is  taken  without  criticism  or  inspection.  My  ex- 
perience before  coming  here  was  that  of  a  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  public  works 
iD  the  North  and  South,  and  in  conducting  such  we  were  always  required  to  measure 
and  inspect  the  work.    I  think  there  should  be  a  salaried  inspector  for  surveys. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  surveys  rejected  during  the  past  year.  Some  seven 
(ii&rent  townships  surveyed  under  the  Glover  contracts  were  rejected  and  some  three, 
I  beli<5ve,  under  the  Hansom.  That  contract  was  canceled.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons 
tbit  inflaenced  those  rejections. 

In  the  draughting  office  we  know  nothing  of  tne  work  in  the  field,  and  all  you  would 
get  here  would  be  criticism  on  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  notes  returned. 

There  was  an  inspector  sent  here  from  Washington  this  year,  as  I  understand,  about 
vMot  surveys  the  contract  for  which  had  been  suspended,  but  I  know  nothing  about 
h\i  reports.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  part  of  the  surveys  in  this  office  but  to 
examine  the  field  and  mathematical  notes  and  papers.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  done 
i&  other  parts  of  the  office.  It  is  my  outside  opinion  that  an  inspection  in  the  field 
•boald  afways  be  made,  irrespective  of  that  instituted  here  of  the  field-notes.  It  is 
done  in  all  other  departments  of  the  government. 

If  this  office  were  furnished  with  object  points,  permanent  and  well  defined,  and 
knew  their  actual  positions  in  the  country  to  be  surveyed,  and  with  which  surveys 
vere  to  be  connected,  it  would  be  a  direct  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  surveys  accoA- 
ifig  to  the  rectangular  method,  and  at  the  same  time  would  facilitate  the  construction 
of  a  correct  map  of  the  State. 

The  surveying  manual  requires  that  the  solar  compass,  or  some  other  instrument  of 
cqoal  utility,  be  nsed  wherever  the  variation  of  the  needle  is  not  uniform.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  deputies  use  them.  When  I  first  came  into  the  office  survey- 
on  would  come  to  San  Francisco  and  test  their  chains  by  the  standard  in  the  office* 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  since  then  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  that  kind  done.  I 
cannot  swear  that  they  still  correct  their  chains  by  the  standwd  or  not,  but  presume 
they  do,  as  the  law  requires  the  deputy  surveyor  to  have  with  him  a  standard  measoie. 
The  beet  deputies  we  have  use  the  solar  compass,  taking  their  variations  at  the  town- 
il^p  and  semon  comers.  I  know  a  good  many  aeputies  capable  of  surveying  by  tii- 
iQgnlation. 


TealMMNiy  of  O.  Jf.  WoMmncroft^  of  California^  relal^  to  agriCfUtural  lamit. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheot  fto» 

ugpagel. 

MUe  Lamd  CommisoUm : 
QsirrLBMXN :  I  herewith  submit  answers  to  some  of  your  interrogatories. 
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1.  My  Dame,  O.  M.  Wozencroft,  residence  Calif omia,  occupation  physician. 

2.  Have  lived  in  California  thirty  years. 

3.  I  have  soaght  to  acqnire  title  to  the  desert  lands  known  as  the  Colorado  Desert, 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  under  no  existing  law ;  but  the  act  of  Con- 
gress donating  land  to  the  State  requiring  capital  and  labor  for  their  reclamation  may 
be  cited  as  a  precedent,  the  general  utility  and  common  welfare  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  cession,  as  it  is  my  purpose  to  irrigate  those  lands  now  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive, and  by  cultivation  make  them  fertile  and  productive.  That  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered a  subsidy,  I  have  agreed  to  pay  the  government  the  present  appraised  value 

of  them. 

«  •  «  •  •  «  • 

7.  The  conformation  of  those  lands  is  an  inclined  plane  from  circumference  to  ceDter, 
with  a  gradient  of  near  four  feet  to  the  mile,  all  of  which  being  lower  than  the  Col- 
orado Biver,  at  a  point  eight  miles  below  the  Junction  of  the  Gila,  and  the  extteme 
depression*  some  270  feet  lower  than  the  ocean  level.  The  physical  oharactei^— a  hard- 
pan  basin  devoid  of  all  vegetation,  on  which  the  sun's  rays  play  and  by  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  arid  and  excessively  hot,  135^  Fah.  in  summer :  this  arid,  overheated  at- 
mosphere causing  violent  currents  of  wind,  the  heavier  and  colder  bodies  displacisgi 
the  lighter  heated  air,  and  this  arid  atmosphere  is  carried  to  the  surrounding  oeostiy.l 

AORICULTUKE. 

1.  The  climate,  hot  and  arid ;  there  is  but  little  'rainfalL  There  was  but  1}  inchesj 
in  1877-78,  when  52  inches  fell  m  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  Length  of  hot  season^ 
eight  months.    No  snowfall. 

2.  The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  ample,  from  the  Colorado  Biver.  The  river 
is  at  its  highest  stage  in  June,  a  time  when  the  most  water  is  required  for  irrigatiaiu 

3.  No  portion  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

4.  About  1,000,000  acres  by  irrigation. 

•  •  *  «  •  •  • 

7.  The  source  of  supply  of  water  that  could  be  applied  to  irrigation  ia  all  of  tM 
wtotem  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  between  parallels  of  latitude  41  and  31.  T^M 
great  water-shed  affords  ample  supply  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  thia  baain. 

8.  The  fertility  of  soil,  instead  of  being  impaired  by  irrigation,  is  materially  im^ 

proved  by  surface  water  carrying  sflt. 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  • 

10.  The  water  has- not  been  taken  up  on  any  portion  of  the  above  source  of  aopplyj 
so  far  as  I  know. 

11.  And  consequently  there  can  be  no  conflicting  water  rights. 

•  «  •  »•  ••• 

14.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  government  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  thoJ 
lands  by  private  entry,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  irrigating  canal  will  be  sonw 
150  miles  in  length,  will  require  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  must  neoessarily  bi 
under  a  general  system  and  management,  by  which  means  alone  can  this  formidable 
valueless  desert  be  removed  and  made  productive. 

27.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  publio  lands  o 
than  this  portion,  and  merely  wish  to  say  that,  in  making  the  disposition  of  it  m 
ulated  in  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  the  government  has  all  to  gain 
nothing  to  lose ;  and  it  is  the  only  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  it,  without  the  _ 
emment  will  expend  the  money  and  do  the  work.  This  measure  has  received  t 
attention  from  the  various  committees  on  public  lands  which  its  importance  demand! 
recommending  its  passage,  and  doubtless  would  long  since  have  passed  Congress  hai 
not  the  members  been  so  pressed  and  importuned  by  their  constituencies  to  privat 
measures  that  a  measure  of  general  national  importance  is  passed  over.  It  ia  to  b 
hoped  that  your  Commission  will  investigate  the  merits  of  this  measure  and  make 
report  which  will  be  so  authoritative  as  to  induce  Conmss  to  act  advisedly  an 
promptly  in  making  a  disposition  of  this  desert  alike  cr^itable  to  government  aa 
beneficial  to  her  people. 


TcBUmony  of  0»  M,  Wbzencra/t,  of  San  BemardinOf  taken  at  San  jPWmeisoD,  CaL 

O.  M.  WozENCRAFT,  of  Sau  Bernardino,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  S: 

I  lived  here  thirty  years.  I  think  that  four  classes  of  land  is  a  proper  claaaificatioi 
mineral,  agricultural  or  irrigable,  pasturagre,  and  timber  land.  My  ideas  about  tin 
ber  land  would  not  be  as  authoritative  as  those  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  liatens 
yesterday  and  to-day.  I  have  been  over  every  part  of  the  State,  and  am  convenas 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  State.    The  statement  of  the  gentleman  who  pn 
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c«ded  me  is  qnite  correct ;  and  iu  reference  to  tbo  timber  belt  in  parallel  41, 1  wonld  sav 
that  there  is  a  rery  valuable  growth  of  white  oak,  which  is  about  the  only  white  oak 
I  have  noticed  in  the  State.    There  is  a  white  pine  in  the  same  belt.    It  is  valuable 
for  all  oor  timber  purposes.    It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  belt  is  there.    I  ex- 
am ioed  it  some  twenty-five  years  ago.    How  far  south  of  that  valley  this  timber 
extends  I  do  not  know.    The  elevation  could  not  have  been  over  !2jOOO  feet,  if  that. 
i.H  to  the  extent  of  timber,  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
vho  preceded  me.    The  pine  and  redwooil  which  exists  on  the  coast  r^ge  from  below 
Point  CoDcepcion  runs  up  entirely  to  the  Oregon  line.    I  have  no  idea  bow  much  has 
he^n  destroyed  by  fire.    I  can't  conceive  that  but  little  of  the  live  timber  would  be 
<l<'i)troyed  by  fire.    The  timber  lands  are  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  purposes.    They 
biro  some  slight  value  for  cultivation  in  the  valley.    I  think  that  any  system  that 
vill  presen-e  the  timber  from  wanton  destruction  would  be  very  desirable.    What 
that  system  wonld  be  I  am  unable  to  say.    I  have  not  considered  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently for  that.    I  think  there  should  be  some  obligation  on  the  part  of  persons 
oTufng  the  timber  that  they  should  plant  trees,  so  that  there  should  be  a  reproduc- 
tion of  them. 

Qoestion.  The  irrigable  lands,  as  we  have  defined  them,  are  limited  in  extent,  are 
tbey  not  f— Answer.  Well,  there  is  a  large  body  of  land  that  could  be  irrigated  if  we 
had  the  water  to  irrigate  with,  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  a  large 
body  that  can  never  be  irrigated.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  lands  in  Tulare 
oT  San  Joaquin  Valley.  But  there  are  lands  still  below  there  that  can  never  be  used 
for  other  than  pasturage  lands. 

Q.  Are  these  irrigable  lands  valuable  to  actual  settlers  in  small  quantities  f — A.  I 
couceive  that  the  available  lands  that  can  be  cultivat-ed  without  irrigation  in  this  State 
have  all  been  taken  up.  I  do  not  know  of  any  not  utilized.  I  tnink  wherever  irri- 
gation is  possible  by  small  settlers,  the  water  has  already  been  taken  up.  I  think  that 
all  the  lands  in  the  small  valleys  of  California  have  been  taken  up  under  the  desert- 
l&od  act.  There  are  large  tracts  to  which  the  waters  of  the  larger  streams  can  be 
taken  by  the  outlay  of  much  capital. 

Q.  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  the  pasturage  lands f — A.  The  pasturage, 
Th4:Te  there  is  not  water  for  irrigation,  will,  I  conceive,  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  large 
'inantities,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  remunerative  for  stock-raising.  In  the  early 
fi3u  ire  had  some  very  valuable  grass  lands  here ;  among  the  most  valuable  was  the 
California  clover,  but  now  there  is  little  or  none  in  the  State.  In  early  days  we  passed 
tbruQgh  valleys  so  matted  down  that  it  was  difficult  to  ride  through  them,  but  now  it 
»  bard  to  find  any  such  in  the  State.  This  is  the  case  with  many  other  grasses,  which 
have  been  eaten  ont  by  the  sheep  and  any  other  stock.  I  think  if  a  man  was  able  to 
protect  his  grasses  by  fencing,  he  could  keep  them  up  and  protect  them.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  custom  of  pasturing  stock  without  any  restriction  has  tended  to  destroy  the 
fRMes.  This  indiscriminate  grazing  has  destroyed  them,  and  it  will  require  another 
feneration  to  replace  them. 


San  Francisco,  October  16, 1879. 

A.  \V.  Von  Schmidt,  resident  in  California,  deputy  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  tes- 
t:iiM  as  follows : 

Qoestion.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  arable  lands? — Answer.  In  regard 
tu  the  arable  landis,  I  do  not  tliink  I  would  change  the  present  laws  at  all,  except  to 
^Qi^lidate  the  hom^ftead  and  pre-emption  law.  And  I  would  let  the  mineral  go  with 
]^^  land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  land  called  foot-hills  that  contains  a  little  gold, 
'^Qt  it  is  not  rich  enough  to  work  for  mining  purposes  alone.  Up  to  this  time  a  great 
•i^al  of  this  land  has  oeen  taken  np  by  persons  who  want  to  make  homes,  and  they 
ss^y  not  want  to  have  thdir  fields  torn  up  or  damage  done  to  their  farming  operations. 
That  portion  of  the  land  is  generally  found  near  or  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ta"t- bills.  I  wonld  restore  the  mineral  lands  along  the  foot-hills  to  pre-emption  and 
-•'iie^teadSy  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  rich  enough  for  mining  purposes,  and  the 
iitiie  mineral  there  is  interferes  with  a  man's  ulaking  permanent  homes  upon  this 
'•*:A.    They  are  afraid  of  being  interfered  with  by  persons  who  are  engaged  in  mining. 

V  What  abont  the  timber  land — what  is  the  best  method  of  preserving  it  f— A.  Our 
?^>j>le  as  a  general  thing  here  think  that  they  have  the  right  to  get  wood  whether 
^'^y  own  the  land  or  not,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  cut  the  timber  Just  when- 
^"^r  they  are  dispoeed.  I  do  not  know  of  any  means  of  protecting  that  timber  without 
}  '1  place  a  man  with  a  shot-gun  at  each  tree.  My  idea  is  the  timber  should  be  sold 
*itli  the  land  in  reasonable  quantities.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  the  government 
^:  ]irotect  the  timber  land.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  pass  into  the 
^  'di  of  private  owners.  They  will  protect  It  better  than  if  it  belonged  to  the  gen- 
t^i  zovemment. 
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Q.  That  is  the  preseDt  system,  is  it  not? — A.  I  believe  so,  to  thiii  extent,  that  Ld 
-were  some  people  appointed  by  the  government  to  look  after  the  timber  land,  or  sue 
lands  as  beloug  to  the  government.  This  was  the  case,  I  understood,  some  timeagi 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  law  has  been  abolished  or  not. 

Q.  At  present,  can  a  man  ^o  and  make  a  homestead  of  160  acres  and  make  a  pi] 
emption  of  160  acres  more;  is  this  sufficient  for  timber  purposes f — A.  Yes;  Itbifl 
that  is  sufficient.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  timber  from  getting  into  the  basi 
of  monopolists,  for  the  reason  that  a  man  will  pre-empt  a  claim  and  sell  cot  hid  pi 
emption.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  settle  the  timber  question.  These  persoj 
take  it  without  any  intention  of  completing  the  title.  I  have  known  inatanee^  wb4 
parties  have  gone  out  in  the  interests  of  other  men  and  put  up  little  cabins  and  \ocati 
homesteads,  and  when  the  title  was  procured  they  turned  it  over  to  a  speculator. 

Q.  Are  these  timber  lands  valuable  for  agriculture  to  anv  extent  t — A.  There  areti 
or  three  different  kinds  of  timber  land.    I  speak  only  of  the  timber  being  cut. 

Q.  I  referred  to  the  timber  at  the  south  now,  where  there  is  slight  rainfall.— i. 
am  speaking  of  the  timber  generally  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  The  sngar-pil 
timber  is  very  much  sought  after,  for  it  is  worth  from  |50  to  $100  ]^r  thoiuand,  and  tU 
timber  is  being  destroyed  very  rapidly  for  market  purposes.  It  is  being  cut  down  ij 
shipped  to  this  market,  and  to  other  cities  and  towns  in  California,  for  the  purpoMJ 
finishing  work.  It  is  being  destroyed  and  its  timber  utilized  as  lumber.  Sometime 
whole  tree  is  wasted  to  get  a  few  shakes  out  of  it,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  forests  destroyed  by  firet — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  fire  now  as  in  early  days.  In  those  days  the  Indians  used  to  set  the  wooda  od  I 
every  fall.  I  noticed  lately,  when  I  was  up  there  last  month,  there  was  an  immei! 
growth  of  young  trees  coming  up,  about  25  or  'i5  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  they  coq 
stand,  and  probably  from  4  to  12  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  larger  trees  are  gt\>^ 
much  thicker.  I  account  for  it  by  the  reason  of  there  having  been  no  extensive  & 
lately. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  growth  of  thb  timber  would  replace  what  is  taken  out  for  (m 
the  industries  of  the  country  ? — A.  It  will  in  course  of  time ;  but  those  large  treejs  Is^ 
pose,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  old.  They  are  cutting  young  grK>i 
upon  Grass  Valley  for  firewood,  which  they  use  jit  their  quartz  mills.  I  never  thou 
that  there  was  such  an  immense  growth,  but  I  account  for  it  by  the  absence  of  nrc« 

Q.  Are  these  lands  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes! — A.  Some  of  them  will  rJ 
elegant  fruits,  cBpecially  the  foot-hills,  well  up,  as  high  as  Dutch  Flat  and  that  lofii 
at  an  elevation  of  1,400  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  timber  is  oak  low  dovt:..! 
changes  to  a  growth  of  pine  as  you  go  higher,  and  it  is  larger.    It  is  the  true  piiie 

Q.  Is  that  belt  of  valuable  timber  valuable  for  a^icnltural  purposes ;  t.e.,  where 
heavy  pines  are  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a  general  thing.    It  is  too  high  an  elevation 
the  successful  raising  of  crops.    You  can  raise  fruits  there,  but  as  to  general  fand 
operations  there  is  not  much  in  it.    There  are  sheep  up  there  in  the  summer  time  J 
the  purpose  of  grazing  on  the  grass,  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  months.    The  chief  tm 
of  this  timber  land  is  its  timber.    I  should  judge  that  the  timber  hae  been  destroi 
up  to  2,000  feet,  and  along  the  railroad  and  other  accessible  roads.    Between  the  XJ 
Fork  of  the  American  River  and  the  Middle  Fork  it  is  all  gone.    There  ia  a  rid^  ta 
in  which  there  is  some  sugar-pine,  but  all  the  most  valuable  su^ar-pine  is  g<q 
Around  Lake  Tahoe  it  is  almost  all  gone.    It  has  been  taken  to  VirgiiiiA  City  for 
mines. 

Q.  The  lands,  then,  are  valuable  for  their  timber  chiefly  f — A.  That  ia  alL 

Q.  What  class  of  men  want  that  land  f — ^A.  If  that  land  was  surveyed  and  in 
market,  it  would  produce  good  summer  grazing  four  months  in  the  jrewt  aa  a  gene 
thing.    As  the  snow  melts  the  grass  springs  up,  and  when  yoiM^ut  this  timber  awi 
new  growth  comes  up  quickly.  ^  ^ 

Q.  What  about  the  arable  lands  f  What  is  the  beet  svstem  of  diapoeiBff  of  then 
secure  the  greatest  number  of  actual  settlers  thereon  t — A.  The  gre^t  trouble  with  m 
of  the  land  arises  from  the  absence  of  water.  Away  down  in  uie  Saa  Joaqnin  Val 
wherever  they  can  get  water  they  can  produce  very  good  cropa,  and  as  a  general  th 
they  have  farmed  it  very  successfully.  I  do  not  believe  that  poor  men  can  pay  b 
rates  for  water  for  irrieating  their  lands  and  make  any  money.  It  requires  capital 
bring  in  the  water,  ana  it  can  only  be  done  by  rich  men.  It  would  probably  be  m 
advantageous  if  the  wfiter  could  be  brought  to  the  land  by  some  public  system  *>r 
the  general  government.    Then  the  land  would  produce  very  large  crops. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  question  of  storage  of  water  for  irrisrat 
purposes,  or  to  the  transfer  of  water  rights  to  the  possession  of  irrigating  canal  c 
panics,  &c.  f~A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  water  in  this  State  but  what  is  taken  iit 
we  call  it,  for  irrigating  or  mining  purposes.  The  tendency  is  to  take  out  the  ^' 
low  down,  and  so  it  comes  afterward  to  be  an  engineering  difficulty  aa  to  what  cjiul 
taken  away  from  the  land  and  given  to  others  higher  up.  The  difficulty  in  that  sj 
ter  is  this :  if  you  take  the  water  out  some  man  below  you  will  claim  his  ripai 
rights  and  privileges,  and  will  require  the  return  of  the  water  back  into  the  sW 
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Tb«  cnstom  has  been  here  that  the  first  mao  who  oame  along  shoold  ha\e  all  the  water 

k  needed  for  mining  or  agricoltnral  purposes,  and  the  mle  has  been  about  the  same. 

The  waters  that  are  taken  out  of  King's  River  and  Tulare  Lake  for  irrigation  purposes 

IK  continued  along  the  plains  a  long  way,  and  I  am  told  the  water  is  stolen,  because 

fte  price  is  bo  high  it  would  not  pay  for  small  farmers  to  buy  the  water  to  raise  crons. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pasturage  lands  f    What  disposition  would  you  make 

i  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  don't  know  of  any  pasturage  lands  that  are  not  taken 

^  already,  and  I  suppose  they  have  procured  titles.    I  think  all  the  lands  I  have 

toown  of  are  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  now.    I  do  not  know  how  it  is  south  of 

ho  Joaquin  Valley ;  there  mav  be  such  places;  but  in  surveying  the  eastern  boundary 

itf  this  State  I  saw  no  land  along  from  Oreeon  to  the  Colorado  River  that  is  nat- 

■aUy  fit  for  grazing.    Through  the  head  of  Death  Valley  and  those  deserts  on  the 

Xohave  there  is  a  little  good  land ;  but  onside  of  that  it  is  a  barren  waste. 

Q.  Please  ip>  on  with  your  statement  about  the  dibrU.-^A.  I  am  the  engineer  for  the 

sioere'  association,  which  sent  me  up  to  examine  into  this  dShria  question  and  to  as- 

•rtain  whether  the  tailings  from  the  mines  could  be  taken  care  of. 

i  Q.  Tell  us  to  what  extent  the  tailings  are  destroying  the  land. — ^A.  When  I  went  up 

ilk«e  rivers  in  1849  they  had  very  large  bars  or  deposits  in  them  at  that  time.    When 

hb  miners  came  on  they  went  to  work  digging  the  £[old  along  these  rivers  with  their 

ftclu  and  shoveXs,  which  loosened  the  sur&ce  material ;  that  was  the  first  debris  that 

iaui  down  these  rivers,  especially  the  Bear,  Yuba,  and  American.    It  is  only  during 

hte  years  that  heavy  hydraulic  mining  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  large  extent,  say 

Ae  last  ten  or  fifteenyears.    Practically  the  mines  are  now  in  the  region  south  of  the 

kiddle  Fork  of  the  Tuba,  and  they  do  wash  down  immense  deposits  into  the  South 

•Mi  Middle  Fork  of  the  Tuba.    During  the  high  stage  of  the  water  a  great  deal  of  that 

iM»  is  swept  into  the  river.    Most  of  the  bowlders  and  heavy  rocks  lie  there,  but 

ft«  freshets  sweep  the  lif^ht  materials  down  into  Suisun  Bay. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  this  river  prior  to  its  being  destroyed  by  the  debris  t— 
L  Previous  to  that  the  rivers  had  tolerably  high  banks  and  there  was  some  good  land 
Uoog  them;  the  Bear  River  had  probably  the  largest  body,  and  that  was  very  fine 
hod.  I  myself  had  a  ranch'for  fourteen  years  in  that  locality.  The  first  overfiow  of 
thu  heavy  d^hris  came  down  as  early  as  1856  or  1857.  Durin j^  the  freshets  the  rivers 
•verflowed  by  reason  of  the  debris  in  the  mines  filling  up  their  beds,  and  the  result  of 
tte  overflow  was  that  it  injured  some  of  the  land.  On  one  side  of  the  river  (the  north 
pide)  they  put  up  good  levees ;  on  the  south  side  they  failed  to  put  up  good  levees,  and 
|Ae  sand  and  debris  ran  over  them  and  covered  the  land  5  or  6  leet  deep. 
I  Q.  HoV  long  did  it  take  to  cover  the  land  5  or  6  feet  deep  f — A.  At  that  time  I  sup- 
pte  three  or  four  winters  probably  covered  it  to  that  depth.  It  had  been  coming 
iDwn  from  the  early  days  of  1849,  and  it  kept  working  down ;  and  when  the  heavy 
IR&hets  came  it  was  washed  out  with  great  force  and  deposited  where  the  river  enters 
[lie  plains,  and  that  was  the  place  where  the  sand  and  heavy  deposits  remain,  while 
m  lighter  material  continues  working  down.  The  purpose  for  wnich  I  went  up  was 
b examine  and  see  whether  this  dSbris  can  be  kept  out  of  the  rivers  and  retained  in 
Ik  mountains,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  can  be  taken  care  of  by  mak- 
bg  brash  dams  and  diverting  a  large  portion  of  the  lighter  material  on  to  the  red 
m.  There  are  thousands  m,  acres  of  waste  land  lying  Det ween  the  Bear  River  and 
fte  Feather  River,  and  between  the  Bear  River  and  the  Sacramento,  and  between  the 
fnba  and  the  Feather  Rivers,  where  this  lighter  material  can  be  run  over  on  to  the 
M  lands,  which  are  now  entirely  useless  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  red  soil  is  but 
ikv  inches  above  the  bed-rocl^  and  by  depositing  this  sediment  there  these  lands 
No  be  reclaimed.  Mv  idea  is,  further,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  leaving  the  coarser 
Biaterial,  such  as  bowlders,  cobble-stones,  &o.,  in  the  river  bed,  where  they  will  lie 
^ectly  still,  while,  by  running  off  the  lighter  stuff,  we  would  fill  up  and  cover  these 
kn  lands  that  are  now  worthless  and  form  on  them  with  the  deposits  a  soil  three  or 
k^T  feet  in  depth.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  run  this  soil  into 
^  tales  for  many- years  to  come.  The  lighter  material  makes  a  very  stood  soil,  and, 
bfiict,  on  the  Bear  River  they  could  never  grow  potatoes  until  «the  land  was  over- 
l^wed  with  slickingps.  In  addition  to  that,  the  heavy  material  can  be  pot  into  dumps, 
N  daring  the  winter  season  the  freshets  will  continue  down,  the  river  will  wash  out, 
kQd.in  course  of  tinae,  this  willhelp  to  relievethe  present  fill-up  of  the  river.  By  putting 
Ci  <Ums  we  retain  all  the  heavy  material  in  the  river,  and  in  the  summer  time  can 
Ir&w  from  the  water  thus  dammed  up. 

'  Id  regard  to  the  hydraulic  mining  business,  I  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  that  it 
*oM  be  very  injunons  to  the  country  and  the  State  to  stop  it.  On  that  single  ridge 
^6  they  employ  a  great  many  men— that  is,  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  South 
r  orks  of  the  Yuba,  embracing  the  North  Bloomfield  Company.    Their  pay-roll  is  $2,000 

Kf  day,  and  all  the  people  who  live  on  that  ridge  arelivinjr  there  through  the  mining 
dostry^  and  these  very  farmers  who  are  now  complaining  of  the  debris  find  their 
■ttrkets  m  the  moontains,  and  sell  to  these  same  miners  every  article  they  raise  at  a 
urh  rate  of  profit.    This  mining  country  that  contains  these  gravel  deposits  is  useless 
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for  other  parposes^  and  as.  near  aa  I  can  Jadge  it  is  40  miles  in  width,  and  is  prol 
from  18  to  20  miles  in  lex^h.  In  th€|  course  of  a  hundred  years  there  will  be  more  1 
worked,  but  a  larse  portion  of  this  mining  ground  wUl  never  be  worked  by  hydn 
appliances.    In  that  portion  where  the  bank  is  too  deep — from  ZOO  to  400  feet—I 
generally  drifted.    I  Know  of  no  other  water  than  that  which  these  ditohes  are 
carrying  that  can  be  had,  so  that  hydraulic  working  will  be  gradual  and  will  n« 
overaone  in  that  particular  diyiae  for  the  want  of  water* .  The  people  below  now 
rive  a  great  detd  ox  advan  t^ge  from  this,  ;f act :  that  the  mines  store  a  yerj  laxge  am< 
cdP  water  in  the  winter  time  whe^  the  heavy  freshets  come  down.    The  water  they  i 
and  store  in  the  reservoirs  amounts  to  over  9LOOOfiOOftOO  cubic  feet,  that  would  o( 
wise  come  down  the  rivers.    That  water  is  furnished  as  required  during  the  son 
time.'' 

..  Q.  Yon  are  familiar. with  the  gronnd  occupied  by  the  farmers;  to  what  extent  h 
been  iqjnied  T— A.  If  there  had  pever  been  luiy  hydraulic  mining,  the  lands  would 
have  been  injured,  and  they  were  iigured  ]i>eforf^  the  hjdraulio  mininj^  commen 
The  fad^t  is  this.;  as  this  material  comes  down,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  being  raised, 
as  a  matter  of  course  you  must;  raise  your  levels  corr^ppndingly. 

Q*  If  you  find  that  the  stream  has  9ut  its  own  channel|  to  wnat  extent  is  the 
oairied  into  the  whole  yaUey,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  earned  over  the  ac^acent  hi 
JL  It  is  a  veij  difficult  question  for  me, to.  answer,  for  the  reason  that  there  mi 
more  or  less  nom  the  plowed  land  or  from  ;iatural  causes.    I  know  of  some  tracts 
have  been  benefited  by  the  (2e6m,  while  others  have  been  injured.    Swamp  lands ' 
be^n  benefited.  .  .  , 

Q,  Is  it  possible  to  divert  that  d^ibria  into  the  landf  where  It  would  be  a  benefil 
stead  of  an  evUT — A.  I  think  it  can  be«  The  red  lands  are  perfectly  uselessy  bat 
covering  them  with  this  sediment  they  will  become  valuable  agricultural  landa. 

Q.  An  there  piny  swamp  Unds  that  mijpht  b^  filled  with  itt — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  on 
Sacramento  Biver,  near  Maxysvllle,  there  is  fall  ououffh  to  ruu  these  slickinga  off  i 
fill  up  the  swamp  land ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Toe  engineering  problem  ia  a  vj 
simple  one.  In  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  I  was  thinking  there  would  be  some  ( 
Jection  to  this  from  the  people  who  are  now  complaining ;  wat  if  you  take  the  df\ 
out  into  the  river  they  would  not  ask  ypu  to  turn  it  back  again.  I  do  not  know  t 
we  could  settle  this  problem  without  some  legislative  action  permitting  the  water  t< , 
diverted  from  the  river  in  order  to  canj  this  material  to  tibie  different  dumpiDg-g^on 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  business  witl^  these  people,  and  sometimes  when  they  cq 
plain  and  you  undertake  to  relieve,  them,  they  will  complain  that  you  are  refievi 
them.    I  understand  there  is  a  proposition  to  change  the  presen  t  mode  of  sorvejns. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  that?— A.  To  change  i^i  from  the  present  crontn 
system  into  a  i>aid  one.    My  idea  about  surveys — aud  I  have  been  in  the  bosinefls  abc 
twenty-eight  years— is  a  practical  one.    We  have  had  poor  surveys  because  there  I 
npt  been  care  enough  taken  to  examine  the.  men  who  ootaln  contracts  before  they 
into  the  field.    That  is  one  thing..   Then,  again,  the  price  has  been  cut  down  oatil 
some  places  it  is  entisely  inaaequate  to  obtain  a  first-class  man  who  is  capaJ>le  of  doc 


discontinued  the  line,  for  the  reason  tl^t  it  was  impracticable  to  go  over  them.    Sin 
that,  time  we  have  been  veiy  anxious  to  hurry^  on.  and  gp  to  the  top  of  the  moimt^ 
and  seqtionize  the  whole  Sierra  Keyad^;  b^tyhen  the  government.  oQloiala  at  Waa 
ington  saw  fit  to  reduce  our  pompensation  a  ffpod  many  o^d  surveyors  retire^  from^ 
fiyeld.    Hence  you  have  got  ^  lot  of  work  which  I  am  sorrr  tp  see  is  not  in  very  go4 
condition.    As  to  putting  a  manuoyder  pay.l)y  the  month,  I  do  not  approve  of  that,  fl 
the  reason  that  whUe  yon  maj  get  isieveral  indi^trious  men  opce  in  a  whUe^  tlie  migorU 
of  them  would  want  to  do  just  as  little  work  as  possible..  I  would  recommend  that  t 
men  before  receiving  contracts  should  be  examined  bjr  the  surveyor-zeneral  as 
whether  th^undersrood  surveying  and  as  to  what  practice  they  had.    Even  if  a  m4 
came  from  West  Point  I  would  want  him  to  go  into  the  field  with  the  anrveyorv  4 
months  before  he  was  given  a  contract.    I  know  many  times  we  have  had  gentlemf 
fill  the  office  of  surveyors  who  were  not  practical  surveyors.    I  think  if  the  contrail 
nrstem  is  kept  up  the  compensation  should  be  increased  in  various  loosJitiea.     X  thu 
that  in  the  mountains,  as  a  general  thing,  no  man  can  do  accurate  work  nnder  92& 
|30per  mile ;  and  then  there  are  some  of  those  cafions  that  are  2,000  foet  deep,  s 
some  of  these  surveyors  don't  know  how  to  make  a  simple  calculation  of  a  trisuiale, 
how  to  get  across  cafions.    In  places  like  that  they  can't  be  chained  and  they  mnut 
triangulated.    That  is  the  most  accurate  wsur  to  do  the  work ;  but  the  whole  State 
nearly  finished,  and  I  think  it  would  be  icgurious  to  change  the  system  now,     I  woi 
be  in  favor  of  tne  government  going  on  and  surveying  everything  that  they  cx>uld  t4 
without  waiting  for  a  man  to  go  in  and  make  application  and  put  up  a  depoadt  on  v 
or  three  sections  of  a  township,  which  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Q.  Are  ;on  permitted  to  use  triangulationt— A.  Yes;  under  the  present  aystem 
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uae  truuBgnlatioii  whenever  it  is  neoesaary.  An  engineer  sbonld  be  allowed  to  nse  the 
tri«opilAtion  system  to  get  aronnd  obstaines.  We  have  that  righf  now,  bat  we  oan't 
get  p^y  tor  the  lines  thas  mn.  Frequently  men  are  permittea  to  receive  contracts 
who  ace  not  competent  to  do  this.  If  the  pay  was  saffloient  yon  coold  get  a  better 
class  of  men.  In  crossing  monntains,  as  an  engineer,  I  nsed  to  triangnlate  and  chain, 
too.    Under  the  present  &w  I  wonld  do  it  that  way  still. 

Q.  If  yon  Aoald^  triangnlate  across  a  range  of  mountains  would  you  charge  for  the 
linee  and  patting  in  the  section  comers  all  the  wavf — A.  They  then  run  back  on  the 
line  and  pnt  the  section  comers  w  herever  it  is  accessible.  Where  the  countiy  is  very  bad 
1  always  <^hain  right  on  the  slope  and  take  an  angle  and  redace  it.  Qeneraliv,  taking  an 
angle  oo  the  ground  and  reducing  it  is  very  much  better  than  leveling  with  chain  and 
plnmbing  the  pins. 

Q.  ]>oe8  this  law  permitting  men  to  do  that  extend  all  over  the  territory  f— A.  It 
extends  over  this.  I  Know  whenever  we  come  to  inaccessible  ]jlaoes  we  nse  triangula- 
tion,  and  they  pay  us  for  it.    We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  that. 


littHwumy  of  Albert  W.  ArMbald,  Drinidud,  CM. 

Trinidad,  Col.,  S^tefmJber  6, 1879. 

W.  Abchibald  made  the  following  statement : 

I  hare  been  employed  since  1868  as  United  States  deputy  surveyor  in  Colorado,  and 
am  f  an&iliar  with  the  area  of  the  State  south  of  Denver  and  east  of  the  mountains,  in- 
cluding the  San  Luis  Valley. 

I  have  heard  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the  pastoral  homestead  in  New  Mexico,  and 
I  think  that  the  proposition  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Romero  is  a  sood  one  |  that  is,  to  give 
3,000  acres  as  a  pastoral  homestead  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  condition  that  certain 
improvements  l^  made  ^  but  I  think  it  is  not  a  good  pouoy  to  require  the  irrigation  ot 
any  land  on  it  or  planting  any  trees.    It  has  been  suggested  that  trees  ouffbt  to  be 
planted.     I  think  that  the  pastoral  homestead  is  something  that  is  wanted  only  for 
stock,  and  that  it  would  be  a  hinderance  for  any  person  who  takes  it  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  compelled  to  plant  any  trees  or  make  any  improvements  other  than  fence 
it.     The  only  use  that  could  be  made  of  timber  would  be  for  fuel  or  protection  from 
winds  for  stock,  or  as  a  shelter  for  houses.    That  would  be  the  only  use  thtit  could 
be  made  of  timber,  and  there  is  not  enough  water  in  considerable  portions  of  this 
land  to  irrigate  timber.    Most  of  the  land  could  only  be  made  available  by  springs 
that  vronld  not  mn  any  considerable  distance,  or  by  wells  that  must  be  dug  at  great 
expense.    Taking  the  countiy  from  six  miles  east  of  Trinidad,  following  the  mountains 
down  to  Caiion  Uity,  180  miles,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  mountains,  the  coun- 
try is  underlaid  with  coal  every  place  at  about  an  altitude  of  6,200  feet.    There  is  no 
country  above  that  altitude  that  has  not  coal  in  it.    It  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
will  answer  for  fuel  for  all  time.    The  croppings  of  the  coal  fissures  will  not  fall  short 
of  30  feet  on  thin  perpendicular  veins. 

In  Ixw  Animos  County  there  Is  6,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  not  over  22,000  acres 
have  ever  been  cultivated,  and  there  is  not  water  enough  with  the  springs  and  artifi- 
cial roervoiiB  that  could  be  made  at  great  expense  to  irriffate  ovei  10,000  acres  more. 
That  is.  It  is  not  possible  to  irrigate  over  32,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county  out  of  nearly 
ffix  million  acres.    The  length  of  the  county  is  about  168  miles  by  an  average  width  of 
tZ  milea.    In  Huerfano  County  I  have  estimated  the  cultivated  land  there  to  be  about 
16,000  acres.    Bent  County  does  not  exceed  4,000  acres  of  any  irrigable  land  that  has 
lieen  eoltivated  up  to  this  time.    Greenwood  County  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with, 
l>nt  it  has  very  little  land  that  can  be  cultivated.    Pueblo  County  is  not  cultivated  to 
exceed  15,000  or  18,000  acres.    Fremont  has  more  than  Pueblo,  but  I  cannot  state  just 
how  mnch.    £1  Paso  County  has  not  water  to  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  land.    Douglas 
Connty  is  at  a  much  greater  altitude  than  any  other  county  and  has  a  greater  rainfall, 
<-o  that  a  great  deal  more  land  can  be  cultivated  in  Douglas  County  in  proportion  to 
thepennaoent  water  than  can  be  cultivated  in  any  other  of  the  counties  I  have  men- 
r  iiMied.    The  water  runs  off  very  rapidly,  but  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly  and  retains 
;be  water.    The  particular  points  that  I  have  referred  to  in  rejj^ard  to  the  improve- 
zneot  of  pasturage  homesteads  I  think  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  legis- 
liAtion  on  that  subject. 

My  conclusion  is  that  this  is  a  non-agricultural  country,  and  my  judgment  would  be 
?  hat  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  are  pastoral  and  not  agricultural  countries.  The  l>68t 
.«;:ncaltural  land  we  have  is  in  the  mountains,  or  rather  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
hex  ween  the  elevation  of  5,.500  and  9,000  feet.  The  grasses  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains are  invariably  better  than  thev  are  further  out  on  the  prairie  on  account  of  tbe 
*«princs  and  great  amount  of  rainfall. 

I  think  tiMse  pasturage  lands  ought  to  be  sold  by  the  government  at  a  nominal 
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price,  tbat  ia,  at  saoh  a  prioe  as  would  insure  their  immediate  sale  and  brisff  a  lere-  | 
nue  to  the  connties  from  them  in  the  shape  of  taxation.  I  think  the  laws  oa^t  to  bt 
BO  arranged  as  to  protect  the  actnal  settlers  on  the  courses  of  streams  or  in  the  moant- 
ains.  There  are  many  places  in  the  mountains  where  land  can  be  onltivated  withoat 
running  water,  for  instance,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  south  of  us.  On  the  Ba- 
ton Mountains  there  are  many  places  where  larse  amounts  of  oranges  are  raised  with- 
out irrigation.  I  would  classify  tiiese  lands  and  I  would  say  that  all  lands  above  an 
elevation  of  6,500  in  Colorado  should  be  treated  as  agricultural  or  timber  land,  and 
that  should  be  reserved  for  the  actual  settlers  at  160  acres  each.  I  think  the  pre-emp- 
tion and  homestead  law  is  eood  in  that  respect.  Perhaps  San  Luis  Valley  should  b« 
an  exception.  It  is  a  broad  valley  without  timber,  has  good  grass  and  veir  good  pas- 
turage land,  bnt  no  better  than  the  average  pasturage  land  down  here.  The  graaaca 
that  grow  below  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  ripen  perfectly,  and  are  mi^ch  better  wintw 
feed  than  any  grass  that  grows  above  that  altitude,  and  when  you  ^t  as  high  m 
9,000  feet  the  grass  is  only  good  for  summer  pasturage ;  that  is,  it  will  only  fatten 
cattle  in  the  summer-time ;  the  ^;rowth  of  grass  is  heavy  and  is  good  summer  feed. 

I  think  that  a  system  of  tnangulation  surveys  by  which  permanent  monnmenta 
would  be  established,  so  that  all  snbdiinsion  surveys  should  be  connected  with  them, 
would  be  a  check  to  some  of  the  iixegularities  that  are  now  found  in  the  nreaent  sys- 
tem of  surveys.  I  think  there  can  be  some  sort  of  permanent  monument  fixed  at  the 
intersection  of  each  four  townships.  There  are  very  few  wooden  monuments  in  the 
country  that  have  been  placed  more  than  three  years  ago  that  can  be  found  now. 
Stone  or  metal  monuments  are  the  only  permanent  things. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  present  rectangular  system,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
location  of  mineral  claims  in  regular  tracts  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
method.  I  think  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  miners  to  be  able  to  make  their  appli- 
cation for  title  direct  throueh  the  local  land  office,  and  abolish  these  county  recorders, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  uie  district  land  officers  or  their  deputies. 

The  principal  objection  to  allowing  the  pasturage  homestead  to  extend  over  the 
mountams  is  because  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  mountains  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  monopolists.  If  the  pasturage  homestMida  were  ex- 
tended into  the  mountains  there  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  procure  timber  land 
as  pastoral  land,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber 
land  would  be  purchased  by  speculators  for  speculative  purposes  and  the  timber  would 
be  of  no  value  to  the  settlers. 

I  think  that  each  deputy  surveyor  ou^ht  to  use  such  a  simple  instrument  aa  the 
aneroid  barometer  in  his  work,  and  I  thmk  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a 
geologist  for  purposes  of  classification. 

There  is  one  case  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  mineral  land  where  I  think  tlio 
settler  is  greatly  wronged,  and  that  is  in  the  careless  classification  of  mineral  land 
whereby  tne  settler  is  subjected  to  the  expense  (at  this  place  it  is  $25  or  f30)  to  prove 
the  non-mineral  chaiaoter  of  land  that  is  not  actually  worth  that  for  any  purpose. 
This  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  proper  classification  by  some  competent  person  in 
the  first  place.  The  coal  veins  of  Las  Animas,  Huerfano,  and  Fremont  Conntiee  ar^ 
as  clearly  defined  and  as  easily  traced  as  the  meanderings  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  yet 
on  the  assumption  that  the  coal  land  extended  over  those  areas  to  the  east  of  it^  the 
General  Land  Office  has  made  an  order  withdrawing  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  town- 
ships from  entry  as  agricultural  land  till  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land  b 
proved.  The  consequence  is  that  from  |35  to  |30  must  be  expended  by  each  oettler 
oefore  he  can  file  his  declaratory  statement  and  make  his  homestead  entry.  It  is  a 
great  burden  on  the  settler. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  pasturage  lands  of  Mr.  Bomero  are  at  a  less  elevation 
by  3,000  feet  than  ours,  and  the  pasturage  lands  are  better.  Spring  opens  about  thrve 
months  earlier  than  than  it  does  90  miles  west  of  that  at  Los  Vegas,  and  those  three 
months  are  good  grass  months. 


TeaUmony  o/H,  N.  Arms,  Trinidad,  CoU 

Trinidad,  Col.,  September  6, 1879. 

H.  N.  Arms  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  a  sheep-raiser  in  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico,  where  I  have  lived  for  seven  years. 
I  own  about  9,000  sheep,  occupying  about  8^  miles.  I  have  600  acres  running  akm^  the 
Reta  del  Waaluo  Creek,  which  controls  the  water.  I  do  not  think  Messra.  Wi^bt. 
Beattie,  or  Jones  put  the  amount  of  land  necessary  to  sustain  a  sheep  too  high.  Mr. 
Bomero  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  but  he  has  peculiar  ideas  about  miles.  They 
are  certainly  not  my  ideas.  I  think  the  pasturage  homestead  a  good  thing  if  you 
make  it  large  enough.    I  think  20,000  acres  of  pasturage  land  woSd  equal  100  acres 
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•f  Kood  •grioultnral  land.  I  think  the  government  oaght  to  sell  this  land,  protecting 
actoAl  aettleiB.  I  think  10  cents  wonia  be  a  fair  price  for  pasturage  land  per  acre. 
My  ooaoty  is  very  well  stocked.  I  ran  5,000  of  my  sheep  100  miles  below  me  to  get 
gnsB.  I  have  got  water  there.  I  have  been  very  pleasantly  sltaated  myself,  and  my 
exjMiience  has  oeen  that  we  get  along  venr  nicely  with  the  sheep  and  cattle  together. 

The  average  price  of  Mexican  sheep  is  about  |1.50  apiece.  My  sheep  are  improved — 
improTed  fiist  with  cotswold,  and  now  I  am  improving  bv  degrees  with  merino,  and 
the  resalt  is  a  very  good  grade  of  fleece  weighing  nearly  five  pounds  to  the  sheep.  If 
we  were  allowed  to  own  onr  land  it  would  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  our 
stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep.  The  people  have  an  unsettled  feeling  and  I  think  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  countary  would  be  greatly  increased  if  these  land  questions 
wen  settled. 

It  takes  from  3  to  5  acres  to  support  one  sheep.  Three  acres  would  be  the  minimum, 
and  5  acres  would  not  be  too  high  an  average.  The  profit  on  4,000  sheep  is  about  12,000 
per  year— that  is,  for  the  wool—and  the  increase  would  be  about  $1,000  more.  Wool 
for  the  list  three  or  four  years  has  been  very  low.  There  are  expenses  attending  shear- 
isg,  lambing,  and  herding  a  band  of  4^000  sheep,  and  the  labor  for  a  ranch,  compared 
with  that  which  a  man  has  with  farming  land,  is  not  under,  I  think,  20,000  acres  of 
tfid  land,  is  equivalent  to  about  160  acres  of  agricultural  land.  There  is  also  a  large 
sdditional  expense  for  living  here.  The  farmers  in  the  States  feed  themselves,  whereas 
here  a  man  does  not  raise  anything ;  he  must  go  off  and  buy  it.    There  are  many  ex- 

Sensee  here  that  do  not  exist  in  agricultural  districts.  The  expenses  of  many  men 
ariDg  the  lambing  time  are  very  great.  Thev  have  to  have  one  man  to  every  100 
ibeep.  Our  ranges  are  very  often  30  or  40  miles  from  a  post-offloe  and  we  are  deprived 
ilmoet  wholly  of  social  and  school  privileges. 


T^f^tmff  of  Charles  C,  Baldwiny  UniM  Statet  dep^  mineral  narvejfor,  LeadvUhj  Colo. 

Id  the  matter  of  ^  variation"  connected  with  the  United  States  mineral  surveys,  pro- 
dneing  confusion  in  lines  and  boundaries  and  resulting  in  litigation,  I  note  a  case  in 
point.  1  have  noticed  in  the  last  fifteen  months,  in  the  surveys  of  mineral  claims  in 
this  district,  great  inaccuraciesf  viz,  one  case  of  many  similar  ones:  two  deputv  sur- 
veTon,  in  running  the  lines  of  two  claims,  parallel,  made  a  difference  of  variation  of 
Mme40  minutes,  resulting  in  a  strip  of  land  between  the  two  claims  of,  say,  18  feet 
in  width  at  one  end  and  1,800  feet  in  length,  giving  a  capital  opportunity  for  law -suits 
tnd  deDiiving  both  of  the  adjoining  claimants  of  a  portion  of  their  claims :  and  some- 
times taey  Ian  over,  and  sometimes  they  leave  this  vacant — ^the  strip.  This  resnlts 
^m  the  employment  of  incompetent  men  as  deputy  surveyors,  men  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  solar  transit.  The  district  land  office  at  Leadville  has  official  record  of 
«Teral  eases  as  above  set  out.  Remedy :  that  in  all  mining  districts  a  base  or  meridian 
hoe  it  least  one  mile  in  length  should  be  established  from  astronomical  observation, 
and  that  aU  offioial  surveys  of  mineral  claims  eJ^ould  be  run  from  this  point,  using  it  for 
obtaining  the  true  coarse  of  all  side  lines  of  mineral  claims,  and  when  mineral-claim 
BWeyi  become  extended  over  a  large  scope  of  country,  to  make  secondary  base  lines 
^  the  first.  I  want  to  do  away  with  connecting  mineral  claims  with  township  or 
nctioaal  comers,  because  our  mineral-claim  surveys  are  accurately  made,  and  the  rect- 
*&g^dar  system,  as  now  made,  ia  inaccurate.  Under  the  present  system  of  rectangular 
nrrey,  ii  a  few  years  all  comer  stakes  and  marks  soon  disappear. 


TettUnony  of  B,  C,  BeaUie,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  September  6,  1879. 
K.  C.  BsATTiBy  sheep-raiser,  made  the  following  stotement : 

I  have  owned  sheep  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Goodwin  and  myself  have 
»^9^  1,100  and  1,200  head  of  sheep.  I  think,  judging  from  the  ranges  we  have 
l^opied,  that  it  would  take  fully  3  acres  to  the  sheep.  I  am  not  a  cattle  man,  but  I 
uusk  it  would  take  to  one  beef— that  is,  one  beef  would  consume  as  much  as  8  or  10 
»i<%p,aDd  I  think  it  would  require  in  a  range  all  of  3  acres  to  sustain  a  sheep.  I  do 
oot  believe  that  the  grass  is  injured  under  sheep  pasturage.  I  think  there  is  a  preju- 
^*^y°  cattle  and  sheep  men,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  we 
^^'J^pcnnttted  to  buy  onr  ranges.  X  think  we  could  raise  more  and  a  better  quality 
^  T^P  ^  ^®  ^^  otur  ranges  to  ourselves  and  fenced  in ;  it  would  increase  the  value 

•^  ^  *°^  herds.  We  would  then  breed  differently.  Instead  of  raising  sheep 
^th  a  clipping  of  1|  to  2^  poonds  to  the  sheep,  if  we  owned  the  land  and  controlled 
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it  we  would  grow  a  sheep  that  wonld  oUp  from  3|  to  5^  poands.  The  dlsporitton  tUi 
year  is  to  buy  the  improved  merinoe.  There  ia  a  great  demand  for  a  better  dan  of 
rams.  I  have  had  for  sale  here  for  three  or  four  years  a  real  breed  of  merino  shee^ 
bnt  it  has  been  a  straggle  to  introdace  them.  The  objection  has  osnally  been  this: 
that  merinos  do  not  herd  well  with  the  native  sheep,  and  that  all  eastern  sheep  hate 
to  undergo  a  process  of  acclimation  that  very  frequently  eauaes  lose.  In  addition  to 
this  the  merino  sheep  have  not  been  accustomed  to  rooming  or  traveling  for  their  feed, 
and  ill  this  high  altitude  it  seems  that  in  acclimating  them  they  get  a  lever  that  it 
very  fatal  to  a  great  many.    I  speak  in  reference  to  imported  stock. 

I  value  the  average  herd  here  at  $1.50  per  head.  I  think,  under  a  fencing  aysten 
and  owning  their  own  land,  that  the  value  of  the  heid  could  be  more  than  doubled. 
There  is  a  demand  now  and  sale  for  (principally  this  season)  an  improved  heavy  aheaied, 
well-graded  merino  ewe.  Parties  are  now  unwilling  to  purehaae  the  poor  Hexieaa 
ewe.  From  the  fact  that  you  do  not  own  your  lands  it  makes  an  nneertainty  in  the 
business  that  is  very  hurtful  to  it.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  business,  and  has  greatlj 
tended  to  retard  the  improvement  of  herds.  Parties  have  no  titles  to  their  raoges,  bat 
hold  them  by  common  consent,  and  they  are  often  in  dispute.  We  find  that  it  takes* 
large  range,  that  we  have  to  control  a  large  amount  of  territorv,  to  run  from  10,000 
to  §0,000  sheep.  I  have  a  range  perhaps  4  miles  one  way  by  7  miles  another  for  10,000 
or  11,000  sheep.  I  would  buy  this  land  if  I  could  at  the  nominal  price  of  10  cents  an 
acre.  I  think  the  pasturage  homestead  iiile  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  aetUeit 
and  the  government,  if  the  stockmen  were  protected,  by  allowing  tnem  to  porchsse 
land  to  the  extent  of  the  stock  he  has  on  band  at  the  time  of  entry.  I  think  it  wooU 
be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  stock-growing  interest  of  the  country  to  restrict  a  man  from 
getting  hold  of  and  controlling  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  ^row  and  anatain  the 
Sock  he  has  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  tne  act.  I  do  not  think  New  Mexico  ess 
ever  be  an  agricultural  country,  and  I  liave  been  over  a  very  large  portion  of  it. 

I  think  Bfr.  Romero's  statement  concerning  irrigation  is  correct ;  I  think  New  Mexico 
is  not  yet  overstocked,  but  will  sustain  more  and  better  stock.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
the  running  over  each  other'b  ranges  and  thereby  causing  ill-feelins .  If  these  q««etisai 
are  not  settled  they  will  lead  to  serious  difficulties  and  trouble.  I  am  satisfied  of  one 
thing :  that  the  homestead  law  that  applies  to  the  agricultural  land  of  the  public  do- 
main is  whollv  inapplicable  here :  I  thmk  the  other  one  would  be  better. 

This  difficulty  is  frequently  arising  on  our  ranges :  a  man  gets  title  to  100  acres  of 
land  where  there  is  water  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  this  temporary  water  will 
enable  them  to  ruin  your  range.  We  cannot  claim  that  they  are  legally  trespasBtag 
upon  us,  but  they  are  in  reality  violating  rules  that  we  observe  among  one  another— « 
sort  of  conventional  rats  among  ourselves  respecting  each  other's  ranges.  Ownias 
this  temporary  water  they  can  come  there  with  their  stock  and  eat  off  the  grass.  I 
think  that  parties  engaged  in  raising  stock  should  have  the  privilM^  of  getting  held 
of  large  tracts,  not  with  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  land,  but  m  the  purpose  of 
getting  title  to  it  that  they  may  protect  their  herds  and  have  as  much  paatorage  lor 
them  as  they  have  now,  when  we  have  a  tacit  understanding  that  these  rangee  beloDg 
tons. 

I  think  the  pasturage  homestead  in  New  Mexico  ought  to  comprise  5,600  or  10,0D9 
acres,  and  the  government  ought  to  give  that  much  to  each  settler.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  practicable  financial  proposition  to  fence  this  land ;  we  would  iMive  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  herding.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  New  Meodeo  thai 
would  hardly  pay  for  fencing.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  the  future,  this  land  most  of 
necessity  be  entered  in  large  quantities.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  pro- 
vide that  herding  would  answer  as  well  as  fencing,  because  fencing  will  many  times 
be  impracticable. 

I  wish  to  explain  a  former  statement  I  made  concerning  my  range  and  the  number  of 
sheep  there.  My  range  comprises  about  28  square  miles,  or  16,000  or  18,000  acres,  bat 
all  our  11,000  sheep  are  not  pastured  there :  not  more  than  half  of  them  are  kept  on 
this  range ;  I  do  not  think  the  range  would  support  that  many  sheep ;  the  remainder 
of  them  are  kept  15  or  20  miles  from  there.  This,  you  see,  would  support  my  state- 
ment that  each  i^eop  required  about  three  acres  of  pasturage. 


SuggesHoM  to  the  Pnblie  Land  CammMtkm  fry  Hon^Jtmst  B,  Bel/vrd,  M.  C,  C^niral  Cit^, 

Colo, 

CBI9TRAL  CiTT,  COLO.,  ^Ilflisl  18p  1879. 

Deak  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  letter  issued  by  the  Public  Land  Oenmiasioa,  of 
which  you  are  a  member  and  secretary,  and  in  which  you  invite  me  to  ooamuBieats 
to  you  any  suggestions  which  I  might  desire  to  submit  touching  the  proper  method  of 
disposing  of  the  public  lands.    I  am  aware,  and  have  been  for  a  leng  time^  of  the  im- 
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portanoe  and  neeeflrity  of  m  radioal  ohaoge  in  Am  system  ffOTerning  botb  the  looafioa 
of  elaliDS  upon  tiie  poblie  lands  and  alao  in  the  manner  oi  their  disposition  and  sale. 
Fior  a  mmiber  of  yeacra  the  Land  Department  at  Washington  has  admitted  that  the 
climatic  and  physioal  conditians  attending  tiiat  large  body  of  hrnd  lying  between  the 
one  handxedui  meridian  on  the  east  and  the  Cascade  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada  Monnt- 
&UI8  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Mexican  line  on  the  south  to  the  international  bonndary 
OD  tbe  north,  carried  it  oat  of  the  operations  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 
Tbe  attention  of  Congreas,  in  at  least  three  instances,  has  been  called  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a  new  system.  Both  the  present  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
ud  liifljiredecessor  haye  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  authorizing  the  imme- 
diate offer  for  sale  of  that  body  of  surveyed  land  lying  west  of  the  one  hundredth  me- 
ridiiin,  and  the  part  remaining  unsold  to  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Of  eoQise  this  would  carry  us  one  step  in  advance  of  the  present  position,  but  in  my 
jndgmeDt  it  is  of  questionable  expediency,  for  the  reasons  which  I  snail  now  proceed  to 
eDODcrate. 

If  tlieie  lands  were  agricultural  or  arable  in  character  in  tbe  sense  that  the  land 
lying  between  the  eighty-first  to  the  ninety-fifth  degree  of  west  ionffitnde  is,  or  if  it 
eoold  be  made  so  by  irrigation,  we  would  still  have  to  encounter  the  vital  question 
whieh  overshadows  the  whole  subiect,  namely,  from  whence  is  the  water  supply  to  be 
deriTod  f  Irrigation  is  indispensable  to  production,  except,  possibly,  in  the  immediate 
Tietnity  of  some  of  the  streams.  I  take  it  that  the  present  water  supply  is  not  commen- 
Hintte  with  tbe  l>ody  of  land  t«  be  watered,  and  aU  such  as  eannot  be  watered  must  be 
taken  out  of  tbe  list  of  arable  and  placed  in  that  of  pastoral  land.  First,  then,  as  to  the 
diapoaition  of  the  pastoral  lands.  Their  value  will  depend  upon  the  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing a  seeded  supply  of  water  for  stock,  and  also  on  the  cbmatic  conditions ;  and  yet 
the  policy  suggested  contemplates  that  aU  this  land,  without  regud  to  its  proximity 
to  or  its  remoteness  from  water,  shall  be  rated  at  the  same  price,  namely,  |l.d5  per  acre. 
It  will  be  perDcived  that  land  which  lies  five  or  ten  miles  distant  from  a  stream  or 
ipring  of  water  sufficient  in  volume  for  a  herd  of  slock  is  to  be  sold  or  entered  at  the 
tame  price  demanded  for  ihnt  on  the  bord«>  of  the  stream  or  spring.  Such  a  system 
jacks  both  the  elements  of  Justice  and  equity.  The  same  is  true  of  land  capable  of 
irri^tioQ,  because  its  value  will  also  largely  depend  on  the  expenditures  required  to 
rabject  it  to  water. 

But  there  is  another  olifjeetion  which  I  have  heard  urged  by  men  engaged  in  pas- 
toral ponoits,  which,  if  acted  upon  by  them,  will  defeat  tbie  policy  of  sfie.  At  pres- 
ent tbeir  cattie  roam  over  these  sterile  plains  without  cost  to  the  owners  for  use  or 
occopstion.  If  they  become  vested  wHn  the  title  to  the  land  it  immediately  becomes 
•Bw&able  to  local  taxation,  and  ihis  they  say  will  be  a  grave  and  serious  burden  to 
one  owning  a  large  herd  ana  utilizing  a  laree  tract  of  country.  So  Ions  as  they  can 
on  the  land  without  cost  and  free  from  local  taxation  they  certainly  willrefrain  from 
vuthasmg  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  uniform  rate  per  acre  is  neither  wise  nor  Just. 
Laod  on  the  hauls  of  a  stream  is  worth  more  than  land  away  from  it.  Let  the  gov- 
enment  fix  a  maximum  rate,  say  $1.25  per  acre,  and  then  scale  down  the  price  as  the 
land  ia  near  or  remote  from  the  laeilitiee  that  can  make  it  available  for  use  or  occapa- 
tJon. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  which  reflection  has  led  me  to  regard  with 
t&vor.  I  mean  the  leasing  of  the  public  domain  in  tracts  ranging  from  a  thousand  to 
ten  thonaand  acres.  Men  who  refuse  to  buy  because  of  the  burdens  of  local  taxation 
voold  be  willing  to  pay  a  nominal  rental,  say  five  cents  per  acre.  They  would  be  will- 
iiig  todo  this  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  which  I  enumerate  the  following :  First, 
it  woQld  enable  each  man  to  protect  his  own  range  against  the  cattle  of  his  neighbor ; 
Bscood,  it  would  terminate  the  hostilities  which  exist  between  the  men  who  own  cat- 
tle and  thoae  who  own  sheep,  for  the  owners  of  each,  having  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
^ldleg;ally  protect  it  from  the  invasions  of  the  other;  third,  having  an  interest  in 
^wi],  the  proprietor  would  feel  Justified  in  entering  upon  improvements,  if  any  could 
be  made. 

Thia  leasehold  system,  as  you  are  aware,  Is  not  new.  It  has  obtained  in  reference 
to  the  Crown  lands  in  New  South  Wales  since  1861.  and  in  the  Queensland  colony 
^  1868.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  system  would  work  a  complete  innovation  in 
tJKlaad  policy  of  the  IJnited  States.  I  concede  this,  and  thsQ  answer  that  it  is  not 
^  fint  innovation.  Originally  the  government  regarded  the  public  lands  as  a  fund 
^  of  which  it  derived  ito  revenues  and  as  a  means  by  which  it  met  its  necessary  ex* 
pcoKs.  This  policy  was  abandoned  and  one  looking  to  the  securement  of  settlements 
<n  the  public  lands  adopted.  This  change  was  evidenced  by  the  inau^^nration  of  the 
pie-emptien  and  homestead  e^tem.  The  Land  Department  at  Washington  now  ad- 
JJQta  that  the  pre-emption  and  hemertead  system  is  no  longer  applicable  to  that  large 
y yjrf  hmdjying  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian.  A  change  is  admitted  to  be 
fywy.  We  are  new  forced  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
jMMhsId  plan  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration.  Bating  the  entire  body  of  land  at 
f l-«5  per  aoie  and  fixing  the  rental  at  5  cents  per  acre  would  give  the  government  an 
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interest  of  4  per  cent,  on  every  acre  rented.  This  amount  men  dedring  to  ooeiipy  the 
land  with  their  herds  wonld  be  wlllin|^  to  pay  for  the  secority  they  would  deciTe 
from  their  leasehold  interest  in  the  soil.  Unaer  this  plan  the  goYemment  wodd 
derive  a  revenue,  whereas  at  present  it  receives  nothing. 

I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which  I  deem  worthy  of  pub- 
lic consideration.  In  a  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  November  1, 1876,  the  following  language  i«  osed: 
"Under  a  system  which  would  justify  large  expenditures  and  insure  the  ntilisation 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  of  the  whole  volume  of  water  reaching  the  valleys  from  the 
mountain  streams,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  great  area  could  be  made  fit  ie* 
tillage.''  It  is  admitted  herein  by  the  officers  of  the  government  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody and  disposition  of  the  property  in  question  that  there  is  no  present  sopply  of 
water  adequate  for  the  reclamation  of  these  arid  lands.  Are  they  to  remain  forever  s 
waste  f  Will  the  government  undertake  their  reclamation  f  If  so,  what  plan  shall 
be  adopted  f  I  have  heard  a  number  suggested,  and  among  them  the  donation  of  tbf 
alternate  sections  of  land  to  the  individual  or  corporation  that  would  subject  them  to 
irrigation^  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  government  might  wisely  appropriate  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  sinking  artesian  wells  at  various  points  in  searcli 
of  the  needed  water  supply.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  water  can  be  obtained  io 
sufficient  quantities  by  sinking  these  weUs,  you  at  once  add  immensely  to  the  value 
of  the  land  and  establish  the  possibility  of  ultimate  settlement  upon  them.  Here, 
then,  are  two  prospective  advantages  immeasurable  for  good  in  their  reenlts  and  ol 
incalculable  effect  on  the  destiny  of  this  vast  region  of  country.  As  the  land  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  its  reclamation  should  be  a  matter  of  national  conoem.  Could 
this  land  be  made  available  for  human  habitation  by  the  obtaining  of  water  through 
the  agencies  I  have  named,  no  man  could  accurately  predict  the  mighty  and  beneficent 
results  that  would  be  reached. 

The  enteiprise  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  government,  and  is  the 
only  method  offered  by  the  present  for  the  making  available  for  human  habitation 
this  great  domain.  The  State  cannot  be  expected  to  execute  this  undertaking  for  it 
is  not  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  If,  however.  Congress  should  treat  theae  aria  lands 
as  it  treated  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  1650,  donate  them  to  the  States  in 
which  they  are  found,  we  could  then  look  to  our  local  authorities  to  take  aome  actioo 
of  the  nature  above  suggested.  I  am  not  hopeful  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  Coo- 
gress.  And  therefore  press  the  subject  on  your  attention.  In  concluaion  my  ennei' 
tious  are :  1st.  That  if  the  land  is  to  be  sold  it  should  be  in  tracts  of  from  Iw  to 
10,000  acres.  2d.  That  the  maximum  should  fixed  at  $1.25  and  the  minimwn  at  I^^ 
cents  per  acre,  dependent  on  the  location  of  the  laqd  with  reference  to  water  and  the 
possibility  of  its  irrigation  by  ditches.  If  leased,  then  it  should  be  leased  in  tracti 
of  from  1,000  to  20,0^  acres  at  a  nominal  rental,  and  for  at  least  a  ten  years'  tenn. 

In  either  event  whether  sold  or  leased  the  government  should  appropriate  half  i 
million  of  dollars,  if  so  much  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  sinking  artesian  wells  at  various  points  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  demonstrated  whether  or  not  water  can  be  obtained. 

I  have  reserved  the  other  matters  submitted  in  your  letter  for  a  future  time. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  B.  BELFOBD. 

Captain  C.  £.  Dutton, 

Seorekiry  Fublio  Land  CommiBiion. 


Te8timony  of  Dr.  M,  Beshoar^  IHnidad,  Lo$  AnHmat,  Colo. 

Tbinidad,  Los  Anocas  Countt,  Colo.,  August  30,  1879. 

Dr.  M.  Beshoar  made  the  following  statement: 

The  stock  owners  about  here  own  large  herds  that  sustain  a  nomber  of  persoDs. 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  sell  the  land  in  lar^^e  bodies.  It  is  suppoaed  under  the 
homestead  law  that  160  acres  of  land  will  be  sufficient  for  a  farmer's  iamily,  but  here 
the  proprietor  of  one  herd  often  supports  twentv  families.  I  believe  really  that  the 
best  policy  would  be  to  sell  the  land  at  a  reduced  fixed  price  without  limit.  My  rea- 
sons are :  first,  that  the  land  is  not  as  valuable  as  affrioultural  land,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  taken  up  as  agricultural  land ;  second,  tnat  stockmen  will  not,  al  aoT 

Srice,  be  likely  to  buy  more  than  thev  need  at  present  or  that  they  will  probablr  need 
1  the  near  future ;  and  third,  that  if  a  stockman  found  «that  he  bad  more  land  than 
he  would  probably  require,  rather  than  pay  taxes  upon  a  large  body  of  land  he  wouU 
sell  it  to  other  stockmen.  The  water  rights  are  not  all  taken  up  in  this  ooon^,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  selling  of  the  land  in  large^  bodies  could  affect  the  small  ownen 
mnfavorably. 
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The  ftTdnffe  amoant  of  gnas  neoMsary  to  fatten  one  beef  for  market  wonld  be  25 
unHf  and  I  do  not  think  thia  amonnt  t^anea  mnoh  from  year  to  vear.  I  am  sure  that 
AQ  uDonnt  not  exceeding  ono-fonrth  the  yalne  of  cattle  owned  in  the  connty  is  re- 
tained for  tazea,  and  of  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  county  not  one-half  are  given  in. 
This  is  the  same  way  with  sheep,  except  there  are  not  so  many  in  the  connty  not  listed 
for  taxation. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  vast  advanta^  to  the  stockmen  to  have  the  land  fenced,  as 
it  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  stock  and  protect  their  grass ; 
sod  the  sale  of  the  land  in  large  tracts  wonld  be  of  advantage,  on  the  ground  of 
making  more  taxable  property. 

There  are  comparatively  few  affricultnrists  in  this  section  of  the  country^  and  I  do 
not  think  any  person  makes  a  living  upon  agriculture  exclusively.  Irrigation  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  and  it  does  not  i^iure  the  land,  but  improves  it  from  year  to 
jeir.  All  the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  m  the  driest  season  of  the  year  is  now  under 
irrigation,  and  unless  the  water  was  husbanded  in  reservoirs  for  the  purpose  the 
Area  oonld  not  be  extended. 

There  is  trouble  hero  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men.  A  sreat  deal  of  animosity 
IB  deTeloped,  and  frequently  bloodshed  and  violence.  The  sheep  injure  the  grass  if 
kept  on  it  long,  and  cattle  do  not  gnuse  well  upon  ground  over  which  sheep  have 
reeently  been  grmeed.  When  they  tried  to  raise  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  range 
here  it  failed.  Most  of  the  land  in  tiiis  region  is  arid,  except  the  narrow  valleys  along 
the  Btreams,  which  la  irritable  agricalturu  land. 

I  think  that  5  aheep  to  25  acres  or  5  sheep  to  1  beef  would  be  about  a  right  propor- 
tion: bdt  I  do  not  think  that  allowance  would  improve  with  sheep  on  it,  while  with 
cattle  it  might  improve  some.    Sheep  aro  moro  destructive  than  cattle. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  tenuro  there  is  trouble  threatened  all  the  time,  and  I 
think  this  land  question  ought  to  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Stock  raising  now  is 
a  aort  of  battle.  For  instance,  the  sheep  men  claim  that  it  is  public  domain,  the  land 
of  the  government,  and  t^at  they  have  the  same  right  upon  any  portion  of  it  as  the 
cattle  men  have.  A  cattle  man  will  select  a  range,  and  the  sheep  men  will  come  along 
ud  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  range  their  sheep  there  as  it  is  public  land,  and  very 
freqoently  Uiey  will  take  Uieir  herds  in  upon  the  ground  of  the  cattle  man.  The 
resalt  is,  of  ooune,  violence,  and  murders  are  not  infrequent,  while  much  stock  has 
Wen  destroyed  by  these  Jealousies.  The  cattle  men  drive  the  sheep  up  together  and 
then  ride  over  them,  killing  many  of  them,  and  there  results  a  sort  of  "  shot-gun  pol- 
icy," which  makes  bad  blood  and  disorder.  Then  manv  of  the  sheep  have  their  throats 
cat  On  one  occasion  as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  were  thus  killed.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  bad  feeling  between  the  two  classes. 

I  tried  fanning  on  my  place  in  Uiis  county,  and  I  found  I  could  bring  things  from 
Kaoasa,  all  expenses  paid,  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  I  could  raise  them  for.  I 
i^ept  aooount  of  my  expenses  and  found  this  to  be  a  fact. 


TesHmony  of  J.  L,  Brush,  ofUtU-raiser,  Qreeley,  Colo. 

J.  L.  Brush;  resides  at  Greeley,  Colo. ;  is  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle  numbering 
Marly  4,000.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unadvisible  for  the  government  to  open 
the  arid  lands  of  Colorado  to  private  entry  in  large  tracts,  or  even  in  tracts  of  mod- 
erate size  capable  of  supporting  small  herds  of  cattle.  If  this  were  done  the  land 
vonld  be  purehaaed  by  numerous  persons,  whose  only  object  in  so  doing  would  be  to 
kU  it  to  large  capitalists  and  to  owners  of  great  heras  if  the  price  were  low  enough. 
Soch  peiBons  would  be  the  herdsmen  employed  by  the  great  cattle  owners,  or  other 
ocn  hired  by  them  to  obtain  titles  to  such  tracts  of  land.  If  the  price  set  by  the 
goremment  were  too  high  it  would  not  be  sold,  and  the  law  would  be  practically  in- 
^^pnative.  If  the  price  were  low  enough  to  tempt  purohasers  those  tracts  which 
BQfht  be  purchased  by  individuals  in  small  holdings  would  quickly  concentrate  in  the 
hiads  of  large  owners.  ' 

Afl  a  genend  rule  the  large  cattle  owners  would  probably  like  to  own  the  lands  in 
^oy  large  tracts  on  which  they  would  pasture  their  cattle.  The  small  cattle  owners 
^ot  at  preaent  afford  to  own  them.  Whenever  the  ffovemment  is  ready  to  part 
fitle  to  its  arid  pastoral  lands  the  large  cattle  owners  will  be  the  first  who  would  seek 
to  acquire  it.  ioid  if  they  want  it  they  will  get  it  as  soon  as  the  government  is  ready 
to  diftpoee  of  it.  The  effort  to  prevent  them  from  monopolizing  wee  tracts  would  be 
^ttelen.  Experience  has  alrMidy  shown  that  the  present  homestead  and  pre-emption 
Acts  and  the  rules  of  the  lana  office  are  no  obstacle  to  them  in  acquiring  large  tracts 
of  land  along  the  courses  of  rivers.  The  ordinary  price  of  )1.25  per  acre  is  not  too 
moeh  for  these  lands,  because  by  controlling  the  water-front  they  control  also  the 
land  idjoinins  for  an  indefinite  distance  from  the  water.  They  obtain  these  lands  by 
<Maing  their  nerdamen  to  file  upon  them  and  take  out  patents,  and  they  pay  all  the 
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expenses  and  obt»iin  ttoni  their  herdsmeti  deeds  of  the  Isad.  Mmh  lUse 
oonrse  is  resorted  to,  bnt  the  patents  ate  obtained  neireiiheless.  Bmall  owncn  mU 
not  afford  to  bay  land  in  a  similar  way,  and  henoe  the  lai^r  owner  Is  the  one  wh»  ii 
most  interested  in  acqnirfaig  the  land.  Opettinff  the  pasttSags  laads  to  ptf  vnte  mtajt 
therefore,  wonld  have  the  effect  of  oonoentratug  them  tn  we  hmda  of  »  vmy  w 
cattle  kings.  A  limitation  of  the  quantity  to  be  sold  to  any  one  pnrnhsasf  wsali 
amonnt  to  nothing,  beoaose  the  man  who  wanted  to  aoqaire  an  immense  tract  wotU 
Bi^ply  ^^  a  snffioiently  large  nnmber  of  men  to  enter  tiie  land  In  their  own  bubs 
and  sell  ont  to  him.  Peijary  wonld  be  no  obstacle,  any  more  tliMi  it  baa  alraady  htm 
to  the  acquisition  of  veiy  long  lines  of  liTcr-front. 

I  think  the  bringing  of  these  lands  into  market  at  a  low  prioe  would  bo  disastmi 
to  the  cattle  interests  of  Colorado,  becanse  it  wonld  tend  to  exieniiaato  Uie  saalhr 
cattle  owners.    So  long  as  the  land  is  public  land  every  man  has  an  eqnal  ri^i  is 

Iiastnre  his  cattle  on  it,  and  the  stronger  cannot  easily  drive  off  tlie  weaker,  or  n 
east  thcT  have  not  often  attempted  to  do  it.  According  to  present  cnstonu  Mid  almott 
nniversal  comity  prevailing  throngboat  the  State,  the  larger  owners  as  m  rale  do  d«C 

grevent  the  smaller  ones  from  watering  their  cattle  at  their  river^^nto  and  water- 
oles,  and  in  the  general  "  roond-np  "  of  cattle  every  man  takes  cue  to  bring  in  vnrj 
other  man's  cattle.  The  interests  of  the  large  and  small  owner  are  so  intimiSely  iBt» 
woven  that  the  neglect  of  these  cnstoms  and  comities  wonld  be  deitrim«ntal  to  botk 
It  miffht  perhai>8  to  more  detrimental  to  the  smaller  than  to  the  larger  owner,  bat  it 
would  be  sufficiently  so  to  the  larger  to  keep  him  under  a  conetant  indneensBt  t» 
observe  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  large  cattle  owners  are  to  beeone  also  moBop*- 
lists  of  large  tracts  of  land,  all  such  community  of  interest  ceases.  The  only  intenit 
of  the  monopolist  would  then  be  to  keep  other  people's  cattle  off  his  Inad,  and  ha 
right  to  do  so  would  then  be  perfect.  Tne  resuH  would  be  that  oattlo-raising  would 
be  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  on  a  small  scale. 

Under  existing  laws  I  am  of  the  opinion  thai  there  is  no  mater  tendencv  for  tfat 
cattle  interest  to  concentrate  into  the  hands  of  a  few  cattle  kin^  than  tb«i«  is  for  tsy 
manufacturing  business  to  concentrate  into  the  hands  oi  a  few  utdividnala.  UndoaH* 
edly  tiie  owner  of  a  large  herd  can  raise  cattle  at  a  smaller  coot  per  hesid  than  Urn 
owner  of  a  small  herd.  So  can  a  large  manufacturer  produce,  in  the  long  ran,  son»> 
what  more  cheaply  tbe  same  kind  of  produots  than  the  small  manufaotnrer  can*  Thtt 
is  a  consequence  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  indnstty ,  and  it  is  h^oiid  the  nsifc 
of  legislation. 

Instances  have  occurred  where,  under  the  present  system,  small  ownena  have  bees 
crowded  out  by  larger  ones.  Some  large  owners  are  mean  and  avarioioaB  enoogb  i* 
use  the  great  resources  which  they  undoubtedly  possess  to  crowd  ont  weaker  wbl 
They  may  instruct  their  herders  to  lesve  behind  the  cattle  of  their  poorer  neigfabon 
in  the  general  round-up.  They  may  sometimes  drive  the  cattle  of  the  poonar  nsn  umwj 
from  their  rivers  and  water-holes,  and  by  keeping  them  moving  ran  tbeni  down  is 
flesh,  and  may  resort  to  many  devices  and  tricks  to  injure  them,  and  ultimmtoly  compel 
them  to  sell  out  or  emi^te. '  Bnt  I  believe  such  practices  are  not  common,  and  wImb 
tiiey  do  occur  are  i^junous  in  the  long  run  to  tnose  who  resort  to  them.  Althooffc 
some  men  are  driven  out  of  the  business  and  discouraged,  there  are  plenty  of  otbnt 
to  take  their  places  and  begin  the  business  as  small  owners. 

In  answer  to  the  inqniiy  whether  the  acquisition  by  cattle  men  of  very  laige  tractt 
of  land  along  the  water-fronts  of  streams  has  been  injurious  and  oppreaatve  to  tb» 
people  of  the  State,  I  should  say  in  general  that  it  has  not  oft^i  proved  so  hitherto. 
The  owners  of  such  tracts  have  not,  as  a  rule,  undertaken  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
ownership  of  these  long  tracts  to  keep  the  cattle  of  other  men  away  from  water,  tboogk 
it  is  eenerxhlly  conced^  that  they  have  the  right  and  power  so  to  do  if  they  choose. 
Possibly  they  may  think  it  for  their  interest  to  do  so  at  some  future  time ;  bnt  vbea 
they  do  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  I  am  of  the  opinion  thst 
if  such  a  difficulty  ever  occurs  it  could  be  reached  about  as  well  by  Stoate  Iegislatio& 
as  by  national  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  extension  of  the  homestead  principle  to  the  ooonpatioD  of 
pasturage  lands  would  be  beneficial.  It  would  be  open  to  objections  tho  same  in  kind, 
though  perhaps  less  in  degree,  as  those  which  I  have  stated  would  appertain  to  pnTat« 
entr^r  or  pre-emption.  A  person  homesteading  a  tract  of  1,000  or  2,000  or  3,000  sent 
of  arid  land  might  be  a  herder  in  the  employ  of  a  great  cattle  king,  and  fifty  or  more 
of  such  herders  might  homestead  as  many  contiguous  tracts,  and  for  a  nominal  coo- 
sideration  tbe  cattle  king  would  be  enabled  to  occupy  them  as  much  and  as  exclo- 
sively  as  if  they  were  his  own.  The  homestead  privilege  wonld  rarely  he  availed  of  by 
any  man  for  a  oona-flde  occupation  for  the  pbrpose  of  acquiring  a  permanent  residcnca. 
bnt  if  taken  up  at  all  it  would  be  taken  merely  for  the*  purpose  of  holding  the  lain 
under  a  temporary  possessory  title  in  order  to  keep  other  people  off  firom  it  and  to  le- 
cure  the  benefits  of  such  occupation  exclusively  to  the  greater  cattle  owners.  If  any 
cue  were  to  take  up  such  a  homestead  with  hona-ftde  intentions,  and  for  his  own  per 
sonal  use,  his  situation  would  be  an  unfortunate  one.    I  repeat  here  that  the  whole 
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Mtonl  indortry  of  the  Stale  is  oondnoted  upon  the  aaraiDpition  that  the  lend  is  pnb- 
e  famd  end  ojpea  to  eT^  lean  alike,  whether  rich  or  poor— whether  he  owns  5  head 
I  cattle,  or  500,  or  60,000.  Eyery  man  who  paetniee  there  ooDsideiB  it  for  hie  own  in- 
sKMt  to  take  eace  of  eveiy  other  man's  oatue,  and  this  commoa  oare  of  eaeh  other's 
mperty  is  the  life  and  sool  of  tike  entire  indostry.  If  that  nndeistandinff  were  to  be 
isegiraed  the  whole  pastoral  system  of  the  State  would  so  to  pieces.  lu>w  if  a  man 
(oisMtosds  a  tiaot  of  two  or  three  thonsand  aorss  he  mart  fenoe  it,  to  keep  off  other 
lerds.  His  very  object  in  homesteading  it  woald  be  to  keep  every  other  man's  cattle 
ff  from  it.  He  time  pots  himself  outside  of  and  in  antagonism  to  the  general  comity 
Ad  mntaal  help  and  co-operation,  in  conformity  with  which  the  entire  pastoral  in- 
iartry  of  the  State  ie  oonaQOted.  He  ooold  not  sustain  himself  in  snch  an  attitode. 
(obody  wonld  bring  in  his  cattle  in  the  spring,  nor  woold  anybody  permit  his  cattle 
0  nmge  with  theirs.  He  most  open  his  wncee  in  winter  to  allow  cattle  to  drift  with 
be  storms,  and  the  resnlt  wonld  oe  that  he  wonld  lose  them. 

I  think  the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  better  than  snv  of  the  proposed  changes. 
b»lie?e  that  the  poor  man  has  a  far  better  chance  to  make  a  start  with  a  few  cows 
>Dd  gndoally  acquire  a  moderate  herd,  than  he  conld  possibly  have  if  the  land  were 
flowed  to  pass  into  prirate  ownership.  As  soon  as  the  law  opens  the  way  the  large 
iwoen  will  set  it  all  and  exterminate  the  small  owners.  We  should  then  haye  the 
ane  state  or  the  eattle  industry  as  that  which  now  prevails  in  Texas,  where  a  very 
Bw  men  own  idl  tte  pastuage  land  and  where  small  owners  are  unknown. 

I  wish  to  say  that  so  ftvas  my  own  interests  are  concerned  there  would  be  no  injuiy 
lose  te  me  if  the  lands  were  open  to  entry.  I  am  neither  a  veiy  lar^  nor  a  small 
nrser.  1  should  at  onee  buy  everv  acre  of  land  along  the  streams  which  I  could  lay 
lands  on,  unless  the  price  were  too  high,  and  should  secure  the  largest  tract  I  could  cover. 

The  foregoing  testimony  was  fully  concurred  in  by  Brace  P.  Johnson,  owner  of  7,00(^ 
attle;  O.  P.  Gale,  owner  of  1,000  cattle;  H.  W.  Twombly.  owner  of  500  cattle;  &  F. 
VHittiiey,  owner  of  360  cattle;  '   Pinneo,  owner  of  300  cattle;  George  H.  West,. 

ywoer  of  2,000  cattle ;  all  of  Greeley,  Colo. 


IWtisioay  of  WUUam  K,  BwrMtuia,  LeaivUle,  Colo, 

LxADVXLLB,  Colo.,  Augwt  25, 1879. 

WauAM  K.  BUBOHmsLL,  teeeiver  of  the  land  office,  made  the  following  statement : 

Qnestion.  Mr.  Bmehinell,  you  have  heard  the  opinions  of  your  colleague  as  to  the 
pfHMntions  of  the  Tarious  classes  of  land  in  this  district;  is  that  in  aocord  with  your 
^vsf— Answer.  I  think  as  a  rough  estimate  it  is  about  right.  I  corroborate  his 
italeaieDt. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  to  his  statement  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  lands;  meaning  thereby 
Ittd  capable  of  raislttg  cereals  t--A.  Icu>. 
Q.  The  timber  lands  also  f— A.  Not  altogether. 

<i.  Please  state  any  views  you  may  have  in  regard  to  timber  lands  f— A.  Well,  the 

Unia  in  tiiis  district  has  only  been  subdivided  into  two  classes,  that  is  mineral  and 

BOQ-miiieraL  and  there  are  very  few  instances,  in  fact  I  cannot  recall  one  within  my 

bowledge  nnce  I  have  been  in  the  office,  where  the  whole  tract  was^taken  up  for  the 

P^iipQse  of  ncuring  the  timber.    Of  course,  a  ranchman  in  locating  his  ranch  desires 

^me  some  timber  on  it  and  will  take  some  timber,  while  the  mi^or  portion  of  the 

aui  wiU  he  piairie  or  plains,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it.    There  was  quite 

&  gnat  deal  of  thin  land,  referred  to  by  Judge  Henry,  in  1872.    It  was  generally  snp- 

fOHd  to  have  been  a  fraud  perpetrated  at  the  time  of  those  entries,  but  of  which  we 

Qow  Dothing  at  all,  as  that  was  before  our  time.    We  came  here,  in  this  office  (not  in 

LttdTille),in  1875.   We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  at  all,  but  since  we  have 

D«eii  in  tile  office  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  the  entry  of  a  timber  claim  to  be 

"rtwed  and  *•  proved  up." 

Q-  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  timber  f — A.  I  know  that 

tha«  his  been  a  great  deal  of  useless  destruction  of  timber  all  over  the  whole  district, 

^  it  is  something  that  requires  vigorous  legislation  and  laws  to  prevent  it,  from  the 

act  that  miners  are  reckless  with  timber  always. 

Q<  Is  there  any  ellbctive  restriction  upon  this  destruction  in  t\t\B  district  f — >A.  There 
1>M  aerer  been  any  to  effect  anything. 

Q.  It  iL  then,  simply  destroyed  at  the  will  of  anybody,  without  benefiting  the  gov- 
«niiiH5otf-.A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

H'  What  wouM  be  your  reoommendatiohs  in  relation  to  timber  lands,  if  any  f^ 
^  I  do  not  know  that  I  liave  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  hence  I  have  not  arrived 
it  lay  deftnite  eoMloaion  in  tegara  to  it.    In  CMoiado,  here  at  this  high  altitude,  there 
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Bhonld  bo  some  restriction  made  to  preserve  the  timber,  at  least  prevent  tlie  wbolenl* 
destrnction  of  it,  that  is,  catting  it  all  down,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  tloUwrs 
once  destroyed  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  grow  np  again.  On  the  lower  altitodeBtki 
trees  will  grow  up  in  50  or  60  years,  bat  on  the  high  altitudes  it  will  take  a  thoaesai 
years,  yon  might  say,  for  the  trees  to  arrive  at  the  same  dimensions,  beoaose  itiBsb(>Te 
the  line  of  humidity.  If  there  could  be  any  legislation  or  enforcement  of  any  <rf  Uii 
present  laws  to  prevent  this  wholesale  destruction  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  goti 
idea. 

Q.  Ib  it  not  claimed  that  when  timber  is  cut  down  it  becomes  the  lawful  propenj^ 
the  person  who  cut  it  down  T — A.  That  is  so.  Mill  men  now  claim  that,  under  %  laa 
enactment  allowing  them  to  cut  timber  for  mining  purposes,  they  are  only  acting  ii» 
der  the  law  in  cutting  off  this  timber,  beoause  it  is  mlnend  land,  and  there  is  no  v^ 
of  disposing  of  it,  and  they  are  entitled  to  use  it  so  long  as  they  do  not  take  it  oat  < 
the  district  or  transport  it. 

Q.  That  it  covers  mineral  land  t— A.  Tes^  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  present  laws  are  moperatlye  and  cannot  prevent  this  wbok- 
sale  destruction  f-— A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  Are  the  register  and  receiver  vested  with  any  power  to  stop  this  destractkmf* 
A.  None  whatever  now. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  officers  in  this  district  who  are  vested  with  power  to  do  so!- 
A.  Under  a  late  enactment  there  have  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time  epeoial  agCD% 
under  instructions  from  the  CommiBsioner,  to  look  after  this  matter. 

Q.  Have  they  anv  power  to  check  this  destruction  f — ^A.  They  have  not.  They  ha,n 
instructions  to  see  the  parties  who  have  trespassed,  but  they  have  no  authority  to  mab 
settlements. 

Q.  That  trespassing  relates  only  to  timber  cut  for  transportation  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  tloi 
is  my  understanding  of  the  law. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  your  understanding  of  the  present  timber  laws  is  that  the  only  M» 
passing  that  oonld  be  done  upon  the  eovemment  is  when  the  timber  is  ont  off  for  tfai 
purpose  of  exportation  or  public  sale  7 — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  aeree  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  pastoral  land  in  your  diatriot  asttatcd 
by  your  colleague,  Jud^  Henry  f — A.  Yes :  I  think  he  is  correct. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tne  applicability  of  the  present  land  laws  to  the  dii|io> 
sition  of  these  lands  T  If  they  are  ineffective,  st<ate  how. — A.  Taking  them  as  a  whL4» 
I  think  in  a  district  such  as  this,  that  has  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years— npvizl 
of  twenty — ^and  where  aU  of  the  most  available  as  well  as  desirable  lands  have  bea 
taken  up,  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  government  and  to  the  interest  oftte 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  district  to  give  them  a  chance  to  buy  all  the  land  at  piiT&H 
entry ;  that  is.  have  it  offered  by  proclamation  of  the  President.  The  present  pre-«a^ 
tion  laws  would  still  be  operative  upon  these  lands,  and  when  parties  desired  to  taia 
larger  tracts  by  paying  the  price  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  State  your  reasons  for  that. — A.  Here  the  streams  have  all  been  located  on  both 
sides.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  lies  np  back  of  the  streams  that  might  bf 
sold  if  they  were  allowed  to  take  large  bodies  of  it,  say  one  or  two  thousand  aeres.  Yo« 
could  then  afford  to  go  to  the  expense  of  going  off  a  couple  of  miles  and  bringing  in  tin 
water  through  a  diton  and  irrigate  all  your  land,  while  with  only  160  acres  of  landyei 
could  not  afford  to  go  off  and  make  a  ditch  worth  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  1  Honk 
a  man  ought  to  have  as  much  as  he  wants,  that  he  might  irrigate  it  and  make  it  pro 
dnctive. 

Q.  Could  a  man  have  a  successful  stock  farm  upon  160  acres  of  landf — ^A.  Not  in  ths 
district. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  number  of  acres  required  to  each  heed  of 
bed  in  this  district  T— A.  I  think  that  Judge  Henry's  estimate  is  low  enouglu  There  an 
a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  years  when  I  behere  * 
acres  would  do,  but  when  we  had  a  hard,  cold  winter  and  dry  summer  I  think  it  wooM 
make  an  ox  very  hungry ;  while  if  we  bad  plenty  of  snow  and  a  wet  spring,  then  dor  1* 
acres  might  do,  but  1  think  it  would  take  more  than  that. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  year,  what  would  be  the  average  amount  of  acreage  required 
to  each  head  of  beef  T— A.  I  do  not  think  I  should  set  it  at  less  than  13  acres. 

Q.  Would  not  the  grass-bearing  capacity  of  the  land  decrease  year  by  year  by  paBtQ^ 
ing  f — ^A.  It  does  annually  by  tramping  it  out ;  at  least  I  have  heard  our  stockmen  ihett 
in  the  park  claim  that  it  was  gradually  decreasing  from  that  cause. 

Q.  Should  they  not  have  an  increase  of  acreage  for  each  beef  f— A.  Undoabtadly. 

Q.  Would  you  sell  these  lands  at  private  entry  without  limit  t — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  security  would  you  then  have  against  monopoly  f— A.  I  think  the  previoos 
entries  would  prevent  that. 

Q.  What  chance  would  small  men  have  to  buy  anything  f — A.  The  same  chance  thai 
he  has  now.  We  have  some  townships  now  in  our  district  that  are  snl^Jeet  to  private 
entrv;  and  they  are  upon  good  available  land ;  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  monopoly  there, 
and  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  particular  danger  of  any  one  taking  np  or  entering  i 
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leaft  deal  of  land  in  thtB  dialrict.  These  lands  are  of  more  advantage  to  the  men  that 
wn  the  streams  than  they  possibly  can  be  to  any  one  else.  A  man  cannot  afford  to 
ny  this  arid  land  unless  he  can  get  to  the  stream.  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  a  mo- 
opoly ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  there  wonld  be  anything  of  the  kind. 
Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  wonld  be  a  fair  price  for  this  land,  upon  an  average  f — 
L  Well,  I  wonld  set  the  fignres  mnch  lower  than  Jadge  Henry  dia.  Our  best  lands 
ioog  the  streams  have  been  disposed  of  for  $1.25  per  acre ;  the  best  of  the  land  gen- 
rally  lies  along  the  streams,  from  which  they  can  cnt  hay  that  pays  as  well  if  not 
setter  than  raising  grain ;  in  fact,  men  have  made  more  money  on  a  range  in  a  year 
ban  many  of  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  have  made  in  two  raising  grain.  Then 
bo6e  lands  that  Ue  up  back— thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  which  is  not  fit  for 
iQf thing  in  the  world  but  stock  ranches— they  are  too  high  for  irrigation,  and  all 
hey  have  to  depend  upon  is  snow  and  rain ;  for  these  lands  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
0  ask  more  than  fifty  cents  an  acre.  There  has  been  more  desirable  land  disposed  of 
or  le»  than  that. 

Q.  Where  do  those  townships  referred  to  in  your  previous  answer  lie  T— A.  They 
tart  from  the  Upper  Platte  Kiver,  running  north  IB  miles.  They  are  all  in  Park 
'ooDty,  and  all  subject  to  private  entry,  but  the  land  cannot  be  used  because  there  is 
10  water. 

Q.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  South  Park  subject  to  private  entrv  that  have  not 
wen  entered  f — ^A.  I  should  think  that  there  are  six  townships,  perhaps ;  there  are 
1,000  acres  in  each  township.  I  should  say,  then,  500,000  acres  not  taken  in  South 
^k,  Bobject  to  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

Q.  And  the  fact  that  the  streams  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  prevents  the  people 
iroiD  getting  water  upon  them  f— A.  Tes,  sir ;  that  makes  them  entirely  unavailable 
tar  anything.  There  are  some  too  hish,  and  there  are  others  upon  which  the  people 
back  of  them  control  the  water,  and  hence  cannot  be  irrigated. 
Q.  In  the  humid  region  they  suppose  that  160  acres  will  support  an  ordinary  family 
1^  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Can  you  tell  me  how  man^  head  of  cattle  would  have  to  be 
kept  upon  a  farm,  the  increase  of  which  would  entirelv  support  an  ordinary  family 
we  in  this  pastnraee  country,  supposing  you  were  to  allow  them  to  take  a  homestead 
upon  this  pasturage  land  and  they  depended  upon  the  cattle  alone  f  How  many  cattle 
would  it  take  to  support  an  ordinarily  economic  family  T— A.  Well,  I  think  100  head. 
Q.  In  your  experience  as  receiver,  what  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  government 
lUkeB  or  comers  f — A.  That  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  when  any  party  wants  to  locate 
a  ranch  they  have  to  employ  a  surveyor  at  considerable  expense  for  a  day  or  two  to 
And  any  comeis,  and  they  will  come  nowheres  near  where  they  want  to  locate.  They 
oay  have  to  go  off  miles  then,  without  finding  the  corners  sometimes,  and  at  other 
tiniee  they  are  destroyed  or  have  been  moved  out  of  place,  or  not  preserved  at  all. 
i^ght  here  are  townships  that  have  been  surveyed  within  one  year,  and  it  is  almost 
uD|)088ible  to  find  the  comers  now.  The  stakes  are  gone  or  were  never  there.  I  have 
nererheen  there  myself  bat  I  have  heard  so  much  complaint. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  man  has  purchased  a  quarter  sectiozr  of  public  land  he  has  yet  got 
to  make  a  survey  independent  of  the  government  survey  T— A.  He  has.  Jn  fact  we 
^e  always  advised  it  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  without  that  a  man  may  go  ahead, 
Bake  his  improvements,  and  after  having  done  so  he  may  have  some  one  come  fUong 
isd  tell  him  that  it  is  not  where  he  thought  it  was.  It  is  better  to  make  a  little  ex- 
pose than  make  the  changes  afterwards. 

Q-  Ton  heard  Judge  Henry's  statement  as  to  the  operation  of  the  mineral  laws  in 
tbis  dis^ct ;  have  you  anything  to  say  in  relation  thereto  f — A.  I  have  several  ideas 
w  I  Bhonld  like  to  advance. 

Q.  Are  yon  practically  familiar  with  mining  f~A.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent:  that 
^l  hare  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  mining.  I  have  had  a  great  many  and  been 
^  i  great  many  mines  in  company  with  men  who  were  experts. 
Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  mining  litigation  f— A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 
V-  Can  you  state  what,  in  yonr  opinion,  is  applicable  to  the  present  mineral  lands 
<"?  miQca  in  this  district  t— A.  Well,  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own,  or  at  least  I  have 
«j3ysfelt  that  oar  present  mining  laws  were  not  calculated  for  our  forms  here;  that 
JQ^  laws  were  enacted  for  fissure  veins,  while  our  forms,  both  on  Mount  Lincoln  and 
^f^  and  over  on  this  side,  were  entirely  different  from  what  was  intended  to  be  cov- 
^«<i  by  that  law  of  fissure  veins.  Our  forms  here,  some  of  them,  are  veins,  and  some 
y  tiiem  appear  to  me  to  be  deposits.  Our  forms  on  Meant  Lincoln  I  have  always 
^^^]M  were  deposits. 

V-  In  what  way  woald  you  think  the  laws  were  defective  as  to  the  forms  in  this  dis- 
^^'7-^-  Admitting  that  these  forms  are  veins,  they  are  usually  near  the  horizontal; 
^u  when  a  man  discovers  one  of  these  veins  the  mining  law  in  this  county  allows 
*o  feet  by  1,500  feet,  and  in  Park  County  the  same;  and  in  Sammit  County  it  only 
^tova  ISO  feet  by  1,500  feet.  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  in  this  whole  district, 
BM  ^?  ^^^  *^™*  veins — ^I  think  in  the  Mosquito  district  over  in  Summit — we  do 
Bot  retUy  Qome  under  the  fissure- vein  law ;  they  are  almost  vertical,  or  departed  so 
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little  from  the  vertical  as  not  to  affect  the  general  claimB.  My  idea  would  be^  iiiat  ii 
tibe  veins  here  are  so  nearly  horisontal  to  make  the  side  lines  Jnst  as  ariiitiaxy  ss  tin 
end  lines,  inoreasinff  the  quantity  of  the  mining  claims. 

Q.  How  big  woaid  yon  make  themf^A.  I  think  the  United  States  law  msbi 
them  large  enough — 20  f^  aons. 

Q.  That  is  a  square  location,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  make  the  surface  and  lower  boundaries  ooinetdenit— A.  Ym 

Q.  Would  you  apply  the  same  mle  to  the  ref^lar  fissure  veins  f-- A.  I  do  not  knsv 
any  otijeotion  to  it  nor  do  I  see  any  advantage.  I  do  iM»t  know  tiiat  tlie  width  wwU 
be  any  advantsge,  from  the  fact  that  these  flssnro  veins  seem  to  be  almost  vertieal,  ssi 
a  surface  ^rant  as  of  no  use.  I  speak  of  those  that  I  have  been  in  and  know  the  ixf 
of  them,  wat  is  what  I  am  Judging  from  now. 

Q.  Should  the  extreme  width  ai  any  true  mineral  vein  hava  any  waig^  in  detn^ 
mining  the  width  of  the  claim  f —A.  No,  not  if  you  start  out  upon  tfaia  basis  of  fi09 
feet  by  1,500  feet 

Q.  For  what  reason  would  you  assign  these  limits  f— ^  Just  beeaase  it  ssesBStoBi 
to  be  plenty,  and  then  it  is  the  present  United  States  law. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  were  a  prospector  who  wished  ta  laesAa  vadsr  tbit 
law  you  would  rather  turn  your  claim  around  and  have  600  feet  on  the  ends  sad  IfiB^ 
tdei  on  the  dip  f — A.  That  is  very  often  done  here. 

Q.  Is  it  lawfully  done  f — A.  Where  it  is  done,  then  the  side  lines  sn  sappossd  to  be 
the  end  lines. 

Q.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  law  f — ^A.  I  tiiink 
it  is  generally.    It  lust  changes  your  location. 

Q.  Is  it,  then,  held  here  that  the  United  States  law,  in  using  the  woids  end  mi 
side,  uses  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  reversed  at  the  Measure  of  the  loes^ 
tor  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  really  know  where  the  decision  comes  from,  whether 
it  is  from  the  courts  or  from  the  Commissioner,  where  one  has  the  misfortune  to  kwste 
in  that  shape.    I  am  not  posted  about  it,  but  I  think  it  came  from  some  quarter. 

Q.  What  opportunity  is  there  under  the  present  law  toputsevend  claims  upon  each 
other  f  Is  there  anything  to  hinder  a  man  from  locating  a  claim  over  the  top  d 
another  one  f^A.  No,  not  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  hundred  f — ^A.  No,  mr,  only  ihe  shot-guns. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  law  which  requires  a  man,  by  affidavits  or  other- 
wise, to  prove  that  there  is  mineral  upon  the  claim  which  he  is  aeekinff  to  enter  nadet 
the  mineral  law,  either  placer  or  lodef — A.  No ;  the  section  under  imich  these  loca- 
tions are  made  takes  it  for  grant>ed  that  the  discovery  is  made.  There  is  nothiag 
niqairiug  or  compelliDg  him  to  do  so.  Tliat  is  something  that  should  be  changei 
something  that  should  be  required.  There  is  another  point.  When  deep  minse  iR 
required,  after  discovery  there  should  be  some  time  established  for  a  mine's  develop- 
nieut ;  bo  should  go  on  with  bis  shaft  and  exercise  some  diligence ;  he  should  not  be 
away  one  or  two  years,  and  then  come  back  and  claim  that  shaft  I  think  there 
should  be  something  established  in  regard  to  that  by  enactment. 

Q.  I8  it  the  accepted  belief  that  '*  Jumpers,"  with  the  punMMe  of  fraud,  locate  otsioe 
over  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  prevtons  locations  f — A.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  a  doabL 

Q.  Throuch  this  *' jumping"  is  not  a  large  expense  entailed  upon  the  original  loes^ 
tors  f— A.  A[ways. 

Q.  How  f — ^A.  Well,  they  start  first,  they  commence  sinking  on  the  daim,  and  yon  haw 
got  to  get  rid  of  them  either  by  an  iiijunction,  or  by  sto^ins;  them  some  way  thioogh  the 
courts ;  tiiat  entails  an  expense ;  then  it  has  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  pnypertr- 
A  man  has  a  ^^ood  claim,  another  man  comes  in  and  claims  part  of  his  lode;  of  eoaae 
that  affects  his  title  and  affects  the  value  <^  the  propMlfy. 

Q.  Don't  they  keep  standinf^  armies  f— A.  Standing  armies  are  required  to  guard  the 
property,  and  that  of  course  is  a  great  expense. 

Q.  What  is  the  loss  to  the  real  owner  through  deprivation  of  the  use  of  his  prop- 
erty T—A.  That  is  an  additional  loss.  For  instanoe,  where  there  has  been  an  iigno^ 
tion  granted  to  parties  who  afterward  of  course  were  proved  to  be  "jumpers." 

Q.  How  long  do  they  let  them  stay  f — A.  That  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  be- 
fore the  convening  of  the  court:  If  it  occurs  prior  to  the  ending  of  the  court  of  coane  it 
does  not  work  near  as  much  hardship  as  if  it  occurs  between  ike  sessions  of  the  oooii- 

Q.  That  injunction  will  practicslly  stop  the  development  of  that  mine  ontil  it  t^ 
demonstrated  that  the  "jumper's  "  claim  and  mine  are  the  same  thing  f — ^A.  Yes,  lif- 

Q.  Is  not  the  entry  of  a  loae  predicated  upon  the  idea  of  the  apex  of  the  lode  beisir 
embraced  within  the  claim  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  apex  of  the  lode  is  f — ^A.  Here  it  is  the  highest  poiBt 
of  the  lode.  We  have  such  a  heavy  wash  that  l^e  apex  in  some  districts  is  never  oat 
of  the  snr&ce.    It  is  the  point  at  which  the  lode  comes  nearest  to  the  sur&oe. 

Q.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  outcroi>  f >-<-A.  We  have  no  outcrop  here  soaroely. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  apex  f— A.  It  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  deoided  yet. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  locates  a  mineral  claim  over  what  seems  to  him  to  be  tiis  apes, 
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has  it  raeovdedy  enoto  all  hiB  maoliiiiery ,  and  commenoes  to  develop  his  mine.  Another 
man  comes  along  to  another  point  a  little  higher  than  his ;  is  it  not  possible  for 
Um  to  make  a  loeaiion  and  sweep  the  whole  thing  f— A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  nnder 
die  ptesent  land  law  it  woald  be  possible,  bnt  I  take  the  ground  jlhat  the  first  locator 
WM  the  disooyerer  of  the  vein. 

Q.  But  if  he  fails  to  disoover  an  apex,  does  that  help  him  any  f— A.  That  is  a  qnes- 
tkm  I  am  onable  to  dedde.  I  daim  that  he  has  a  right  to  go  ahead.  He  is  the  origi- 
nal diieoTerer  of  that  mine  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  shoold  be  allowed  to  take  it 
tea  him  and  I  do  not  think  the7  ooold  go  down  into  him.  I  do  not  olaim  that  he  could 
fsNow  the  minenal  op,  bat  I  thwk  be  conld  follow  it  down. 

Q.  Ib  that  idea  of  yoors  based  npon  equity  or  the  law  f  •— A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was 
OD  equity.    It  has  always  been  my  Jndgiaent. 

q.  Yea  think  that  ouffht  to  be  the  rate  f— A.  Tea,  sir. 

(Mr.  Bntton  hero  read  the  law  oa  the  point  in  question.) 

Q.  In  the  casea  of  litigation  which  you  have  known,  have  or  have  not  the  legal  at- 
tacks npoD  original  owners  been  made  as  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  is  based  on  the 
State  laws  f —A.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  f 

Q.  Anywhere  t — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  been  the  case  here.  There  are 
ao  many  oonflictB  in  the  location  and  in  the  surveys  that  where  there  are  many  suits 
Dov  pending  and  advenes  been  filed  they  lap  right  over  each  other  in  every  possible 
tsna. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  laige  amount  of  litigation  which  the  original  locator  in  that 
district  ia  obliged  to  stand  simply  because  the  laws  permit  other  claims  to  be  surveyed 
OT«r  his  anrface  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  had  as  many  as  five  ad  verses  filed  upon  one 
application,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at  all  to  have  two  or  three. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Burohiuell.  as  to  the  propriety  of  abolishing  these  local 
liad  ceeovdeEs'  offices  and  placing  the  whole  thing  with  the  United  States  Land  Office 
m  the  matter  of  original  location  f — A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  ideas  I  have 
beaid  of  in  regard  to  revising  the  Booing  laws. 

Q.  Can  you  stato  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  systom  in  a  practical 
waff— A.  Well,  that  matter  was  pretty  tboroof^hly  canvassed  by  the  register.  The' 
locations  and  survey  at  present  are  recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office  of  the 
county  in  which  the  mine  mi^  be  situated.  The  changes  that  then  take  place  in  the 
property  tiaosfers  from  one  party  to  another  necessitates  the  preparation  of  an  elab- 
«ate  abstract  of  title,  and  tnat  abstract  rests  with  the  county  recorder,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  an  honest  man.  His  records  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  parties  so  that 
tbey  can  be  altered  at  any  time,  while  if  it  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  throu|^h  his  subordinates,  he  would  always  have  an  accurate 
and  eoneet  leoord  from  the  location  and  survey  up  to  the  patent  on  file  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  that  would  also  be  on  file  in  the  local  land  office,  one  operating  as  a 
dieck  npon  the  other.  Then  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  for  the  miners  from  the 
fact  that  they  always  have  to  go  to  the  land  office  in  recording  their  claims,  and  they 
loald  haveno  necessity  togo  to  the  recorders  at  all.  Quito  a  number  of  these  abstracts 
«e  made  up  from  abstracts,  often  without  even  the  seal  of  the  county  clerk. 

Q.  Ia  the  county  clerk  a  bonded  officer  t— >  A.  I  think  so ;  to  a  small  amount.  I  do  not 
now  that  I  have  heard  what  the  bonded  amount  is. 

Q-  la  there  any  check  upon  the  fraudulent  changing  of  these  location  notices  in  the 
foanty  veeoider's  office  except  the  honestv  of  the  incumbent  f — A.  Not  that  I  can  see. 
The  location  certificate  is  made  out  by  the  party  locating  the  mine.  He  goes  to  the 
c^noty  recorder's  office  and  pnto  it  on  record ;  then  it  is  returned  to  him.  That  Ib  the 
only  cheek. 

Q;  Ton  do  not  get  the  original,  but  simply  a  copy.  Now,  is  there  any  check  upon 
their  fuxnishinf  you  a  fraudulent  copv  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  none  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  Then,  aside  from  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  changing  a  certificate,  is  there  any 
<^k  npon  the  destruction  of  the  certificate  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Soppose,  for  instance,  that  vour  place  of  record  was  burned  up,  is  there  any 
^B^soaof  reproducing  the  records  T — ^A.  None  whatever,  except  from  the  certificates  in 
^  hands  of  individuals. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  holder  of  a  certificate  from  bringing  a 

HVged  one  in  here  f — A.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  at  all. 

.  Q.  Has  there  not  been  danser  of  something  of  the  kind  happening  here  f — A.  Some- 
time during  the  month  of  Jiuy  the  frame  building  in  which  was  the  county  recorder's 
^*^  was  set  on  fire.  It  was  supposed  to  be  set  on  fire  by  some  one  interested,  for  the 
pturpoM  of  destroying  the  records  of  Lake  County. 

H'^  If  those  records  had  been  totally  destroyed  bv  that  fire,  would  it  not  have  been 
pomble  then  for  dishonesty  t  Claimants  could  then  produce  any  certificates  they 
pl«aeedt~A.  Tes,  sir.    It  would  have  caused  interminaole  trouble. 

H'  In  the  event  of  the  local  land  office  beins  destroyed  bv  fire,  there  would  be  the 
<«»rdB  in  Washington  from  which  they  could  oe  reprodnoed  T— A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  oer- 
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taiDly  a  good  idea,  I  think,  to  haye  the  records  in  Washington  and  in  the  loeal  land 
office. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  all  local  regplationB  fixed  by  United  Statei 
statutes  instead  of  being  left  to  the  will  of  the  mining  district  or  legisU&iTe  enset- 
ment  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  mineral  lands  should  not  follow  the  general  Ind 
policy  T — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  when  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  against  a  mineral  application, 
would  it  not  be  more  expeditions,  as  well  as  less  expensive  to  the  claimaata,  to  let  it 
take  its  counte  in  the  land  office,  rather  than  to  transfer  it  to  the  courts  t — ^A.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  let  it  take  its  course  through  the  United  States  offiee. 

Q.  Well,  then,  generally  speaking,  would  or  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  pref- 
erable policy  to  leave  the  mineral  lands  subject  to  some  general  policy  of  dispositioD. 
as  all  other  land  entries ;  that  is  to  say,  from  beginning  to  end  within  the  jnnsdtctios 
of  the  United  States  office  until  patent  shall  issue  f — ^A.  Tee ;  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better. 


Testimany  of  WUUam  N.  Byen,  po9tma$ierf  Denver ,  Colo. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  aiheet  fac- 
ing page  1. 

Post  Officb,  Denyeb,  Colo.,  October  3, 1879. 

Public  Land  CommisHon,  Washingtonf  D,  C. : 

Gbntlemex:  I  had  expected  some  questions  from  yon  orally  when  yon  were  in  Den- 
ver, but  there  was  manifested  no  desire  to  learn  my  opinions.  At  this  l«te  day  I  ui 
in  possession,  from  some  unknown  source,  of  a  copy  of  your  circular  of  qnestiims,  whieh 
I  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  their  orders 

1.  William  N.  Byers,  Denver,  Colo. ;  at  present,  postmaster. 

2.  Over  twenty  years. 

3.  I  pre-empted  160  acres  of  land  near  Denver,  making  my  settlement  in  1860  and 
perfecting  title  in  1864.  Encountered  no  difficulty  under  the  pre-emption  law ;  wm 
interested  in  establishing  title  in  two  instances  under  Indian  reserve  scrip  with  abant 
the  usual  embarrassments  that  attend  such  locations.  These  are  the  extent  of  my 
acquisitions  in  agricultural  lands. 

4.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  survey  of  its  public  lands  in  If  »1 
and  followed  that  business  energetically  and  almost  exclusively  until  1856^  and  oc- 
casionally since.  For  three  years  was  land  attorney  in  contested  caaea  in  the  land 
offices  of  Nebraska  in  its  early  history.  Have  spent  over  twenty-eight  years  on  tbe 
frontier  upon  or  surrounded  by  government  land. 

5.  Qovemed  by  the  rules  of  the  department.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  pra-emptioQ 
title  could  be  established,  up  to  and  including  the  register  and  receiver's  oertificatetin 
thirty  days.  Now  six  months  are  required.  Many  pre-emptors  delay  proving  up  ai> 
long  as  possible.  Contested  oases  are  decided  quickly  or  protracted  indennlMy,  owio; 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  interests  involved,  or  the  disposition  of  the  oontestanie 

6.  There  have  been  very  grave  abuses  of  tbe  land  laws,  but  I  think  the  laws  them- 
selves are  good  enough  for  the  purposes  intended.  Nearer  oomplianoe  with  their  pro- 
visions  should  be  required. 

7.  A  reply  would  involve  a  very  lengthy  description,  which  seems  to  me  nnneoes- 
sarv,  since  the  records  of  the  Land  Department  and  the  reports  of  government  explores 
and  surveyors  should  give  all  the  data  desired,  and  mucn  more  to  the  point  than  any 
cursory  answer  possibly  can. 

8.  The  paramount  question  is  water;  it  alone  determines  whether  land  is  agricalt- 
ural,  pastoral,  or  uninhabitable.  Where  water  is  sufficient  to  permit  a  fair  percentage 
of  agricultural  area  it  should  be  held  ^rictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws.  Where  water  is  insufficient  for  im^cultnre  it  should  be  devoted  to 
pastoral  interests,  and  the  water  supply  should  be  apportioned  to  the  largest  ceasoQ* 
able  number  of  pastoral  farms  it  can  oe  made  to  supply.  Hydrography  has  a  much 
more  important  bearing  upon  the  rule  that  may  be  established  for  the  proper  division 
and  disposition  of  such  lands  than  has  geography ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  apply  an  in- 
flexible rule  at  all,  since  each  arid  section  differs  more  or  less  in  character  or  extent 
from  almost  every  other. 

9.  I  consider  the  present  rectangular  system  the  best  for  the  survey  of  the  public 
lands. 

10.  Two  new  features  can  be  advantageously  introduced  for  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic domain: 

First.  For  the  arid  pastoral  lands  of  the  plains  above  referred  to,  which  shoold  be 
disposed  of  in  tracts  of  from  320  acres  up  to,  say,  10,000  acres  (approximalaly),  care- 
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folly  reBtriotiiiff  the  water  control,  at  sradaated  prices,  npon  something  like  the 
requiremeDts  of  the  pre-emption  and  timDer-onltore  acts ;  reqairing  certain  improve- 
mentu,  ooutinnoos  oocupationy  and,  perhaps,  the  stocking  with  a  certain  number  and 
grade  of  domestio  animals,  before  title  is  perfected. 

Second.  For  the  timber  lands  of  monntainons  districts,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
nisenl,  in  small  tracts,  not  exceeding;  say  160  acres,  upon  conditions  resembling  those 
of  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  giving  only  ownership  of  the  timber  and  a  surface 
right  of  possession  and  occupancy  ;  reserving  all  minenftls  and  the  right  for  all  persons 
to  explore  for,  mine,  and  remove  such  minerals,  with  right  of  way  for  persons,  animals, 
vehicles,  and  machinery  engaged  in  such  work.  Ownership  by  individuals  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  preserve  the  mountain  forests.  When  so  owned,  and  not  before,  the 
present  timber  will  be  protected,  economized,  and  preserved  and  its  reproduction  en- 
eonraeed.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  question  of  all  in  the  distant  future  of 
thew  Western  States  and  Territories. 

A6BICX7LTUIUB. 

1  and  2.  Best  answered  by  the  records  of  the  Signal  Service. 

3.  I  cannot  well  confine  my  answers  to  any  section  less  than  the  State.  Of  that  I 
should  say  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

4.  My  guess  would  be  10  per  cent ;  perhaps  less,  possibly  something  more. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  com,  hay,  potatoes,  melons,  and  all  the  vegetables  adapted 
to  this  latitude. 

&  One  hundred  inches ;  that  is  a  stream  filling  an  aperture  10  inches  square  under  a 
bead  of  say  6  inches.  I  give  this  as  an  average ;  some  land  requiring  less  and  other 
land  more. 

7.  The  natural  streams  of  the  country. 

:^.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  materially  impaired  by  culti- 
Tition  60  long  as  it  is  sufficiently  irrigated. 

9.  From  moot  irrigating  ditches  the  supply  of  water  is  entirely  exhausted  upon  the 
land.  'Some  return  a  small  proportion  to  the  parent  or  someotner  stream.  There  is 
no  regolation  compelling  its  return,  and  a  ditch  is  seldom  made  larger  than  actually 
ucenary  to  supply  the  demand  upon  it.  In  fact  the  variation  is  in  most  cases  widely 
the  other  way. 

10. 1  think  that  east  of  the  mountains  one-hall  the  natural  water  supply  during  the 
actual  irrigating  season  is  now  used.  Some  streams  are  entirely  exhausted,  others  one- 
half,  and  yet  others  are  hardly  affected.    I  "  ^uess  "  at  the  general  average. 

11.  Many  neighborhood  and  personal  conflicts,  but  none  yet  of  very  serious  impor- 
tance. 

12.  All  of  the  **  plains  "  that  is  not  susceptible  of  agriculture,  and  most  of  the  mount- 
uas  that  are  not  covered  with  timber.  The  pasttuMM  of  the  latter  is  limited  in  sea- 
wn  in  proportion  to  its  altitude  and  consequent  lengm  and  severity  of  the  winter. 

13.  Yea,  as  indicated  in  my  answer  to  question  10,  first  series. 

14.  Yes,  as  indicated  in  my  answer  to  question  10,  first  series. 

15.  Varies  greatly  as  between  localities,  and  is  further  influenced  by  varying  sea- 
<"&s.  Can  be  best  answered  by  practical  stockmen,  who  will  incline  to  a  very  hberal 
allowanoe. 

16.  That  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  grade  of  the  cattle  as  it  does  npon  the 
qaality  and  size  of  the  family,  and  gives  scope  for  the  wildest  kind  of  speculative 
MsweiB. 

!'•  The  assessor's  statistics  will  give  the  only  basis  for  such  calculation. 

1*:^  The  genend  opinion  is  that  under  cattle  and  horses  it  increases ;  that  under  sheep 
it  diminishes,  or,  rather,  that  it  becomes  **  weedy."  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  change 
♦i*ber  way. 

VI  Very  few  have  fenced ;  second,  yes,  if  the  fence  Incloses  shelter,  either  natural 
cf  artificial. 

''iO.  Other  care  and  treatment  being  the  same,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
perceptible  difforenoe. 

^1.  Natural  streams  and  springs,  irrigating  ditches,  and  occasionally  artificial  wells, 
u^ni  which  water  is  raLaed  by  means  of  pumps  driven  by  wind  or  otherwise,  or  drawn 
^  backets. 

^.  Practical  stockmen  should  answer  this. 

.  '<^  A  disputed  point,  but  a  majority  I  think  claim  that  its  growth  is  diminished  by 
s.Wrp  pasturage. 

'^  Yes,  though  cattle  prefer  the  absence  of  sheep  to  their  company. 

25.  Many ;  some  serious,  disastrous  to  property,  and  fatal  to  a  number  of  sheep  own- 
«s,  perhaps  to  others. 

^  Most  again  refer  you  to  the  assessor's  statistics. 


^-  Hy  opioioDs  are  folly,  though  briefly,  set  forth  above. 
'£.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  th( 


.w  very  difficult  to  find  the  comers:  much  of  the  surveying  haa 

«*u  Uadly  done. 

17  LO 
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TIMBER. 

1.  The  plains  have  very  little  timber,  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  moontem 
regions  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  covered,  nwre  or  lees  densely,  with  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  and  other  timber  of  the  same  general  character. 

2.  There  is  bnt  little  timber-planting  as  yet— that  little  confined  to  oottonwood. 
maple,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties.  If  sufficiently  wmtored  u 
grows  very  rapidly. 

3.  Answered  in  my  reply  to  question  10,  first  series.  My  reasons  are  a  belief  that  is 
is  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  forests  from  needless  waste  and  destructive  fires. 

4.  Yes,  in  price,  according  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  timber ;  closely  limitisft 
the  area,  as  oefore  suggested. 

5.  There  seems  generally  a  natural  tendera)y  to  its  reproduction,  and  osoAlly  in  tbf 
same  or  a  slightly  varying  character  of  timber  growth. 

6.  A  minority  through  careleQsnees,  a  few  maliciously,  and  occasionally  by  unavoid- 
able accident.  This  is  speaking  generally,  and  has  no  references  to  the  exoeptionallT 
numerous  and  extensive  forest  tires  that  have  this  year  destroyed  millions  of  acres  of 
the  best  timber  in  Colorado,  mainly  started  by  Indians.  I  think  more  than  half  tb« 
timber  in  the  State  is  now  dead,  killed  by  forest  fires.  As  a  preventive  measore  sdH 
the  timber,  as  above  suggested.  That  \ml  not  entirely  stop  forest  flies,  bot  it  win 
greatly  diminish  the  number  and  limit  their  extent. 

7.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  from  these  causes.  The  saw-mill  manor  tie-eaiter, 
who  first  enters  the  forest,  cuts  only  the  best.  He  is  careless  in  felling  his  trees,  sad 
destroys  many  needlessly.  He  takes  onljy'  one  or  two  lengths  from  trees  that  wcrald 
give  two  or  three— the  second  or  third  being  not  quite  so  good,  having  knots,  branchsik 
or  some  other  defect.  The  upper  trunk  and  all  the  branches  and  top  are  left  upon  the 
ground  to  rot,  or,  more  likely,  to  furnish  food  for  forest  fire.  But  the  waate  by  chop- 
pers is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  destruction  by  fire.  Hy  remedr 
would  be,  seU  the  timber  and  surface-right  as  before  suggested.  Compel  the  mill-msa 
or  tie-  cutter  to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  land  before  he  TOgins  work.  Then  he  will  hsTt 
an  interest  in  working  up  the  entire  tree  and  in  preserving  the  shrubs  and  voong  tnea. 

8.  *' First  come,  first  served;"  and  he  takes  his  choice,  cuts,  slashes,  and  (too  ofteai 
bums  at  will. 

9.  Yes. 

JjODB  CI.AIMS. 

1.  Have  had  bnt  little  experience,  and  that  only  in  developing  and  proving  up  title 
to  lode  claims. 

2.  Should  he  more  definite. 

3.  The  '*  overlap''  principle  is  very  wrong  and  mischievous.  Only  one  party  can 
have  the  best  right,  and  that  point  should  be  settled  before  patent  is  made.  The  gov- 
ernment should  not  sell  a  piece  of  ground  twice. 

4.  The  highest  point  at  which  it  approaches  or  reaches  the  natural  surface  of  the 
|i;round.  The  angle  or  "dip"  cannot  ail  ways  be  determined  certainly  from  the  snrfue 
indications,  or  the  incline  of  the  **  apex,"  though  it  can  be  Judged  pretty  nearly  in  most 
cases.    The  angle  or  "dip"  is  liable  to  change. 

5.  Qenerally  speaking,  yes,  if  he  takes  proper  care  in  defining  his  location,  bat  dis- 
coverers are  usually  careless,  and  exactness  is  neglected  until  the  property  beoamei 
valuable. 

6.  Yes,  from  failure  by  impossibility  or  neglect  to  do  so. 

7.  Not  personally,  but  it  is  so  claimed. 

8.  Cannot  answer  from  my  own  knowledge. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  Yes. 

11.  No  doubt  such  locations  are  often  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embanaMing  the 
actual  claimants  of  mineral  lodes. 

12.  It  is  charged,  and  I  believe  that  such  things  are  done,  but  I  cannot  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  give  instances. 

13.  Yes.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  whenever  a  mine  is  determined  to  bo  of  vfloe 
it  is  sure  to  be  attacked  by  litigation  affecting  the  title,  and  very  often  it  is  founded 
upon  the  "  dip  "  or  departure  of  the  lode  beyond  side  lines  of  the  surface  location. 

14.  I  think  more  surface  should  be  given  in  order  to  diminish  the  probability  of  the 
lode  passing  outside  of  the  survey  lines.  Then  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  provision 
allowing  the  owner  to  follow  his  lode  should  be  retained.  Bnt  there  should  Im  carefiil 
distinction  between  mineral  lodes  and  mineral  heda.  Locations  upon  the  latter  dhonld 
be  rigidly  restricted  to  location  lines,  side  and  end. 

15.  Yes ;  in  the  early  days  of  this  country  officers  elected  were  generally  a  reoorder. 
a  Judge,  and  a  sheriff.  Record  books  were  provided,  in  which  all  mining  claims  hod 
to  be  recorded. 

16.  In  early  days  it  was  done  by  digging  a  hole  to  show  work,  and  by  planting  s 
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stake  or  blazioff  a  txee,  upon  which  was  written  the  oame  of  claimant,  date,  and 
desoriptioo  at  eLum.  It  could  be  amended  afterward  by  changing  these  marks,  pro- 
vided 80  doing  did  not  interfere  with  other  claim  or  claims.  A  record  had  to  be  made 
of  BQch  location.  At  present  claim-making  has  to  accord  with  United  States  and  State 

Uwg. 

la  No. 

19.  Tes;  and  shonld  be  by  all  means. 

20.  Yeft,  in  so  far  as  title  is  concerned,  bnt  there  mnst  be  a  ready,  e£Pectiye,  and 
immediato  recourse  for  the  working  of  the  mine  and  disposition  of  its  product. 

21.  My  ideas  are  given  above.  I  consider  the  salient  features  of  the  mining  laws  to 
be  correct ;  only  stop  the  *'  overlap,"  increase  the  surface  area  where  practicable,  and 
remoTe  the  possibility  of  claiming  a  **  bed  "  as  a  ^'  lode." 

^  Tea.    My  idea  would  be  two  or  three  years, 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

2.  Only  in  a  general  way,  as  indicated  above. 

X  I  think  the  records  of  the  land  depa^ment  will  answer  this  question  best  in  so 
&r  as  it  refers  to  a  patented  title.  A  possessory  title  is  instantaneous  upon  the  plant- 
wg  of  ft  stake  and  writing  a  name  ana  date  upon  it,  but  it  is  liable  to  forfeiture  if  not 
followed  up  by  development  in  accordance  with  United  States  mining  laws — i.  e.,  by 
ao  expenditure  in  labor  of  $10  per  year  upon  each  100  feet. 

4  Can  give  nothing  that  would  b^  of  value. 

S.  Id  their  operation  very  defective,  or  rather  very  greatly  abused  in  practice. 
^  "PUcer  locations''  are  made  to  cover  various  kinds  of  fraud ;  located  for  town- 
ntes;  to  cover  lodes  and  mineral  beds  in  place.  From  my  observation  I  should  Jpdge 
that  Tery  little  evidence  of  title  or  requirement  as  to  improvement  is  necessary.  Titles 
^m  to  be  readily  and  quickly  obtained,  and  great  blocks  of  ground  are  taken  up  as 
pUcer  claims  and  consondated  into  tracts  of  (Bupposed)  real  estate  with  remarkable 
facility. 

7«  I  have  observed  ground  which  was  said  to  be  taken  and  held  and  entered  as  placer 
claimB  upon  which  I  do  not  believe  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  was  ever  washed,  or  that  it 
VIS  the  intention  of  the  claimants  to  even  "  prospect "  it,  much  less  work  it  for  gold. 
It  probably  contains  some  gold,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  working,  and  the  ground  is 
taken  op  simply  and  solely  for  speculative  purposes. 

*^,  Only  that  it  is  a  frequent  assertion  and  occasional  boast  that  lodes  have  been 
wcnred  by  placer  locations. 

^.  There  are  placer  lands  unworked  because  their  outlet  is  controUed  by  other  than 
their  ovnera,  bnt  whether  such  obstructive  titles  are  based  upon  non-min«ral  locations 
or  Dot  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  much  placer  ground  has  oeen  taken  up  as  agricult- 
nial  land. 

Yonn,  respectfully. 

WM.  N.  BYEBS. 


SftgfetHoM  to  (ke  Public  Land  Commiaaiatt  dy  JPWmo<«  M.  Ca»e,  Denver,  Colo,,  relative  to 

'    irrigaiion  and  eurvejfe  ofpubUe  lands, 

Dbnyxr,  Colo.,  Avguet  25, 1879. 

Deas Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  inviting  me  to  make  any  sugges- 
^iMtt  tiiat  oeenr  to  me  pertaining  to  matters  to  be  inquired  into  by  your  CommiMion, 
nd  have  also  received  a  coi>v  of  the  report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  your  Commission. 

With  your  permiaalon  I  will  make  some  susgestions  pertaining  to  the  practicability 
cf  aholidiing  the  present  sectional  system  oi  surveys  and  substituting  therefor  a  sys- 
^  of  Kuveys  ooofonning  to  the  contour  of  the  ground,  dividing  the  arid  public 
»ad6  into  farms,  Ao, 

I  bad  the  hooor  to  be  the  first  surveyor-general  of  this  district,  and  as  such  the  first 
^^^^  were  made  under  my  supervision.  Upon  arriving  here  my  attention  was  early 
^^U^by  the  custom  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  a  di&rent  rule  ought  to  obtain  as 
t«  the  surveys  of  irrigable  lands,  or  rather  the  lands  adjoining  the  living  streams  of 
*>ter.  The  custom  in  ''  taking  up  claims  "  upon  such  streams  was  to  take  hidf  a  mile  of 
^ater-front,  running  back  at  right  angles  with  the  general  course  of  the  stream  far 
^o);h  to  make  160  acres.  These  "  claims  "  were  taken  up  on  each  side  of  the  streams. 
^  most  practicable  way  I  could  see  to  secure  the  water-fronts  to  the  settlers,  with- 
uit  breaking  over  the  established  usage  in  the  government  survevs,  was  to  have  such 
ftxcams  declared  navigable,  so  that  the  streams  themselves  should  become  boundary 
h&es;  and  before  commencing  the  surveys  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  then  Com- 
Qunooerof  the  General  Land  Office,  Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds;  but  it  was  not  thought 
Mvisable  to  declare  any  of  the  streams  of  Colorado  navigable. 
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If  Bome  snoh  syfitem  as, that  saggeeted  by  Mr.  Powell  could  have  been  inaQgontsd 
here  then,  instead  of  the  present  snbdi visional  plan,  it  might  have  been  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  settlers ;  bat  for  the  unsnrveyed  lands  in  this  distriot  at  this  Une 
I  wonld  not  recommend  any  change  in  the  system  of  surveys. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Powell  of  surveying  these  arid  lands  into 

farms  or  estates  according  to  the  contour  of  the  ground,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  that » 

*the  difficulty  in  preserving  the  farms  or  estates  inUiot  for  more  than  one  generatioe, 

under  our  laws  of  descent  and  distribution.    If  the  old  law  of  descent  to  the  eldflfi 

son  obtained  here,  such  a  system  would  be  more  practical,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

The  present  system  of  surveys  into  sections  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  better  one  the 
I  coula  suggest,  and  has  been  established  so  long  it  were  a  pity  to  change  it.  The  eyy 
tem  facilitates  the  descriptions  of  real  estate,  and  makes  It  jiossible  for  a  man  who  b 
not  a  lawyer  to  make  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  and  makes  it  possible  for  ^a  man  wb» 
is  not  a  surveyor  to  find  the  boundaries  of  a  tract  of  land,  if  the  land  has  been  properlj 
surveyed  in  the  first  instance. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Powell  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  co-operative  labor  a&d 
capital  for  the  proper  development  of  and  successful  irrigation  of  large  tracts  adjoiciLf 
the  large  streams  are  good.  My  own  suggestion  in  the  matter  would  be  that  eaci 
State  in  which  the  arid  lands  occur  is  better  qualified  to  make  the  necessary  rules  ic€ 
developing  these  lands  than  the  general  government  is ;  that  these  landa  should  l« 
donated  to  the  State,  to  be  graded  in  price,  or  donated  in  part  to  aid  in  the  cuDscrnc- 
tion  of  large  ditches  and  reservoirs,  and  sold  or  leased  in  such  quantities  and  npoo 
such  terms  as  shall  be  deemed  best  for  the  settlers  and  the  State. 

Pardon  me  for  trespassing  thus  long  on  your  time  and  attention,  and  believe  me, 
Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  M.  CASE. 

Capt.  C.  E.  DuTTON, 

Secretary  United  States  Land  CammUsion, 


Teatimany  of  Louis  Dugal,  register  United  States  Land  Offloe^  and  S.  T.  Thompson,  f" 
ceiver  United  States  Land  Office,  Denver,  Colo.,  relative  to  PuMio  Land  assd  Mitifn 
Laws, 

Denver,  Couo,,  August  26,  \^. 
Louis  Duoax,  register  of  land  office,  Denver,  Colo.,  since  1869: 

I  think  that  the  forms  now  in  use  in  the  district  land  offices,  used  by  claimants  and^ 
pre-emption,  homestead,  and  other  laws,  should  be  reduced  in  number,  and  the  entirv 
method  of  entries  of  public  lands  be  simplified. 

The  law  of  March  3, 1879,  requiring  notice  to  be  posted  and  published  by  claimsato 
for  public  lands,  who  desire  to  prove  up,  should  be  abolished.  The  assnmed  piereih 
tion  of  fraud  by  this  notice  does  not  justify  the  large  expenses  and  delay  frequentlr 
imposed  upon  tiie  actual  settler.  If  there  is  a  fraud  committed  by  the  entry,  let  tl:t 
courts  take  co^izanoe.  In  forms  for  pre-emption  and  homestead,  proof  on  final  psv- 
ment,  or  proof  is  found  on  affidavit  as  to  the  non-mineral  character  of  lands.  So  the  pi«»- 
ent  separate  non  mineral  affidavit  is  not  necessary.  The  final  proof,  in  all  cases,  sfcioald 
be  printed  in  one  form,  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  In  homestead  and  timber  culture  ooe 
application  only  is  permitted,  and  when  the  lands  so  entered  are  abandoned  by  reason 
of  lack  of  water,  aridness,  or  from  any  of  numerous  causes,  most  of  them  not  within  tbr 
control  of  the  settler,  the  department  holds  that  this  is  final,  and  he  cannot  file  another 
application.  This  should  be  altered  so  as  to  permit  the  ^ing  of  more  than  one  rarh 
claim  by  a  settler  after  abandonment  of  his  first.  The  government  loses  nothing  by  a 
settler  filing  more  than  one  application  for  lands,  because  the  land  has  been  improved, 
fences  put  up,  house  and  bimdings  perhaps,  and  a  farm  marked  ont.  The  settleiv 
who  abandon  those  entries  in  most  cases  move  on  to  unoocnpied  land^,  and  thus  msXt 
another  farm  and  pioneer  the  country.  This  should  also  be  the  rule  in  Me-emptioos. 
It  was  the  rule  as  to  declaratory  statements  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, 1874. 

In  the  practice  of  relinquishment  of  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber  cnltnfv. 
now  the  local  land  officers  report  cases  ^r  cancellation  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  0*w- 
ral  Land  Office,  and  await  returns  therefrom.  Second  claims  cannot  be  initiated  *asi 
said  lands,  homestead  or  timber  culture,  until  cancellation  is  authorised  by  Oeu«rsi 
Land  Office,  and  local  laud  officers  ordered  to  mark  the  tracts  on  the  charti  as  rMtort*<i 
This  is  an  evil  of  great  consequence  to  many  honest  and  deserving  settlers,  who,  ]mr- 
chasing  by  quit-cluim  deed  the  improvements  of  the  person  abandoning  or  oanoeUioi; 
his  filing,  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  their  equity  ana  rights  by  some  outside  no:i-<K' 
cnpying  person,  who,  under  the  ruling  of  Mie  department,  first  finding  out  that  rh« 
local  officers  have  received  orders  to  cancel,  goes  to  the  land  office  and  files  a  clain 
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[whieh  the  department  BostaiiiB)  to  said  land,  and  forces  the  actual  settler  in  posses- 
eioD  of  the  land,  the  purchaser  of  the  possessory  title  fijom  the  cancellor  or  person 
abandoniiig,  to  leaver  it,  causing  him  great  pecuniary  loss.  This  because  of  the  ruling 
that  titie  cannot  initiate  until  the  lands  are  ordered  restored  by  the  department  and 
letter  containing  such  order  is  received  by  the  local  officers.  This  information  has  f re- 
qnently  reached  designing  persons  in  Colorado  from  Washington  before  the  local  land 
officers  received  it,  and  said  persons  filed  claims  and  retained  said  land  against  the 
equitable  occupying  and  possessory  owner.  Proof  of  cancellation  and  abandonment 
king  taken  by  the  register  and  receiver,  if  there  be  ^ly  fraud  it  lies  in  the  proof  so 
taken,  and  the  act  of  sending  it  to  the  department<at  Washington  does  not  maKe  it  any 
the  less  a  fraud ;  so,  then,  the  department  in  approving  this  proof  of  abandonment  and 
caoceUation  does  it  with  eyes  closed  to  the  truth  of  the  proof ;  and  when  cancelling  and 
ordering  restoration  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  The  department  when  sending 
the  order  for  cancellation  to  the  local  land  office  does  not  order  who  shall  go  upon  the 
land,  bat  bv  the  rule  above  cited  frequently  permits  the  person  least  authorized  to  en- 
t«r  npon,  file  upon,  and  hold  said  land. 

I  have  never  Imown  th^  department  in  att  my  experience  to  refuse  to  cancel  an  entry 
for  abandonment  recommended  by  the  register  and  receiver ;  so  the  present  practice 
of  sending  to  Waahinffton  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  duplicate  township 
plats  or  records  in  order  and  to  keep  the  lands  clear  of  disputants.  If,  then,  the  local 
officers  do  it  all  but  ordering  restoration,  why  not  to  save  time  (for  it  reqnires  on 
a  pork  evidence  in  case  of  complaint  now  not  less  than  six  months  to  clear  the  land, 
aoa  then  the  first  legal  applicant  is  entitled  to  it  whether  he  have  the  possessory  right 
or  not,  and  in  case  of  a  plain  relinquishment  six  weeks  to  two  montns  are  now  re- 
quired) let  the  reg^ister  and  receiver  take  the  proof,  alter  their  plats,  permit  the  ofiered 
legal  filing,  and  send  the  proof  to  the  department,  so  that  the  records  can  be  altered 
and  amended,  and  thus  save  time,  litigation,  and  in  many  cases  grievous  wrong  f 

Some  mle  of  law  should  be  made  to  give  registers  and  receivers  the  right  to  subpcBua 
vitneases  in  land  matters  and  to  perpetuate  testimony,  either  by  direct  issne  or  b^  the 
light  to  apply  for  subpodua  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court ;  or  either 
in<e  register  or  receiver,  to  expedite  business  and  owing  to  distance  of  office  from 
United  States  court,  should  be  appointed  deputy  clerk  for  this  purpose.  Frequently 
OS  trials  in  land  office  meritorioos  claimants  are  defeated  and  deprived  of  their  righto 
throQgh  the  fact  that  at  present  registers  and  receivers  have  no  way  to  bring  in  wit- 
MBMs  or  to  perpetuate  testimony. 

The  absurdity  of  compelling  witnesses  in  pre-emption  proo&  to  swear  to  what  they 
do  not  know,  as,  for  instance,  "  the  claimant's  nativity,'^  {«  apparent  on  reading,  and 
the  number  of  forms  used  in  this  proof  shonld  be  diminished  by  consolidating  all  on  one 
sheet  of  paper.  The  present  syutem  of  proof  is  cumbersome  and  costly  to  the  claimanto. 
The  present  pre-emption  regulations  require  that  claimants  shall  swear  that  "  neither 
UD 1  seeking  to  acquire  title  to  this  tract  of  land  with  a  view  to  sell  the  same  on  apecu-. 
latioD.''  Jnst  before  he  swears  under  the  law  that  he  has  not  conveyed  or  made  bar- 
gain to  convey  said  land  to  any  person  or  persons.  The  above  set  ont  regulation,  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  sell  said  land,  should  be  set  aside,  because  it  exacto  of  claimanto 
tbac  which  the  law  did  not  intend.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  land  owner  not  selling  his  land 
vhen  an  opportunity  offered  T  And  the  claimant  should  have  the  law  read  to  nim,  and 
th«rn  be  asked,  Have  you  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law?  Answering  yes, 
wd  bweaiing  to  the  same,  he  should  be  permitted  to  make  entry. 

There  shoud  be  some  method  adoptea  in  the  General  Land  Office  whereby  the  de- 
cisons  of  the  Commiasioner ,  in  cases  coming  up,  may  be  sent  out  in  printed  form  immedi- 
^h  opon  being  rendered  to  all  district  laud  officers,  thus  giving  uniformity  to 
clings  in  all  district  affairs,  and  preventing  the  present  mixed  manner  of  ruling  by  dia- 
^t  officers,  and  preventing  expense  to  parties  litigant.  (8ee  system  at  present  in  vogue 
ai  Adjatant^neral's  department,  United  States  Army,  of  promnlgatmg  orders.) 
Ky  judgment  is  that  the  arid  and  pasturage  lands  should  be  segregated  and  donated 
'<>  the  States.  All  unoccupied  or  reserved  surveyed  lauds  of  the  United  States  here- 
^ter  shall  be  subject  to  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  claims  under  ex- 
iting laws.  Wben  present  unsurveyed  lands  are  surveyed  and  brought  under  the  land 
"T^m  of  the  United  States  parties  occupying  the  same  should  have  six  months  within 
vlueh  to  come  to  the  district  land  office  and  file.  That  after  the  expiration  of  said 
^^  months  all  lands  should  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  |1.25  per  acre,  in  unlimited 
'lasntities.  If  not  sold  after  being  offered  at  $1.25  per  acre  within  one  year,  the  price 
•itxht  said  land  shall  be  $1  per  acre,  and  so  on  each  year  reducing  the  price  until  it 
FF-^hes ^  cents  per  acre;  then  to  10  cents  per  acre,  and  then  to  5  cents,  which  is  one 
^nt  orer  the  estimated  cost  of  surveying  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  That 
all  pr&-emption  locators  shall  have  one  year  in  which  to  make  payment  for  their  lands. 
Failiog  to  do  this,  the  land  to  be  subject  to  private  sale  under  the  graduated  system 
^^e  preposed.  in  case  of  homestead  and  timber-culture  settlers,  they  to  come  to  the 
^isinet  hmd  office  each  year  and  make  proof  of  residence  on  and  use  of  the  land,  as 
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required  nnder  the  several  laws,  or  oconpancy  by  herds  as  pasturage  lands.  Fsiling  m 
this  the  lands  to  be  sold  under  the  graduated  system  above 


I 


I  favor  square  location  in  mineraTand  lode  claims,  with  side  and  end  lines.  To  fiST« 
litigation  I  favor  the  abolishment  of  recorders  under  State  laws  in  mining  districts,  ad 
favor  the  transfer  of  filing  claims  for  mines  to  the  United  States  register  and  reoeim 
of  land  districts,  because  the  United  States  should  hold  on  to  all  its  lands  nntil  patenti 
issue. 

The  township  and  section  comers  of  the  presebt  system  of  land  surveys  are  not  ps- 
man<9ht  and  cause  trouble  and  expense  to  settlers  to  find  their  lands,  they  freqccoilT 
having  to  hire  civil  engineers  to  find  their  lands. 

I  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  system  of  rectangular  surveys,  provided  it  is  Ac- 
curately carried  out  and  the  method  of  the  survey  improved.  All  the  lands depoidiTf 
upon  irrigation  in  this  district  are  taken  up. 

UMBER  JLAND8. 

The  cutting  of  timber  on  the  public  lands  should  be  regulated  by  law.  The  huidi 
should  be  sold  at  private  sale  or  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  there  should  be  a  res{r> 
tion  in  the  law  opening  them  up  to  private  entry  that  no  tree  under  8  inches,  m  a. 
illustration,  should  be  cut  down.  Self-interest  in  purchasers  will  sufficiently  prerfii 
other  waste. 

The  destruction  and  waste  of  timber  on  the  public  lands  are  at  present  senom&oi 
wasteful,  should  be  stopped  at  once,  and  if  the  present  laws  continue,  new  penaliid^ 
should  bo  enacted,  and  the  authority  under  it  to  repress  wast«,  Slc,  be  ^iven  totiit 
registers  and  receivers  of  district  land  offices  within  their  respective  districts.  Bei^ 
already  officers,  the  new  duties  being  in  the  line  of  their  present  duties  will  be  m>M 
cheaply  aud  efficiently  administered. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  arid  lands  in  this  district,  I  take  the  comxf 
of  Arapahoe ;  it  is  5  by  27  townships  in  area,  containing  135  townships, 6  miles  eqntfCp 
and  embraces  4,860  square  miles,  out  of  which  say  170  square  miles  might  be  Tutk 
cultivable  lands  by  irrigation,  but  at  present  not  more  than  50  square  miles  ftir  sft* 
tied  and  actually  cultivated ;  also  the  county  of  Weld,  also  in  this  district^  as  ti 
illustration  of  aridity  of  the  lands  herein.    It  is  11^  by  27  townships  in  area— contait* 
ing  297  townships,  6  miles  square— counting  fractional  townships.    It  is  10,692  fiqcaaf 
mues  in  area,  out  of  which  about  700  square  miles  might  be  irrigated  and  made  coin* 
vable,  lying  below  Arapahoe  County.     If  Arapahoe  County  takes  from  the  PUm 
River  water  to  irrigate  its  irrigable  140  square  miles  of  irritable  land,  Weld  C^ms^ 
would  suffer  for  want  of  water  (as  the  river  runs  through  Arapahoe  and  Weld)«ai| 
Weld  could  not  irrigate  to  exceed  100  square  miles  of  cultivable  lands.     Thiw-^ 
ninths  of  our  lands  are  arid  or  pasturage  lands.    The  water  fronts  of  streams  are  afi; 
taken  up  in  irrigable  sections  in  this  district,  and  the  supply  of  water  very  limited. 

August  88, 1879. 

Samuel  T.  Thompson,  receiver  of  the  land  office,  Denver,  Colo.,  dnoe  March,  1^ 
heard  the  above  read  and  fully  indorsed  the  same. 


Teatinumy  of  A,  M.  FahnngeTf  Btodh-grcweTf  WaikiM,  Colo.,  reUUwe  to  pmbHe  Utadt, 

A.  M.  Fahringsr  resides  at  Watkins,  Colo. ;  has  been  engaged  in  sheep  raaong  ^ 
four  years,  but  has  recently  sold  out  and  invested  in  cattle.  The  oonntiy  when  i>* 
resides  is  all  suited  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  believes  that  a  lazge  area  d  nearly  f 
million  acres  could  be  made  arable  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Platte  In  winter 
and  spring  and  forming  large  reservoirs.  He  believes  that  the  pastncage  lands  ao^'^ 
properly  be  thrown  open  to  private  enti^  and  that  the  amount  to  each  porchsKr 
should  be  limited,  though  he  has  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  to  which  n 
should  be  limited.  The  homestead  principle  applied  to  large  tracts  he  thinks  wooM 
also  be  beneficial.  Many  poor  men  who  would  like  to  raise  cattle  would  thus  be  pn^ 
vided  for,  whereas  if  they  were  required  to  purchase  outright  the  expense  might  1* 
beyond  their  means.  He  believes  generally  that  the  public  welftkre  wonld  be  beSt  pro- 
moted by  some  system  of  laws  by  which  the  government  title  to  lands  coold  be  trso*- 
ferred  to  individuals  in  the  largest  number  of  holdings,  but  has  not  given  the  msTtrr 
sufficient  consideration  to  enable  him  to  suggest  any  detailed  plan  f6r  aeoomplishlflj: 
this. 

About  4  to  6  acres  are  required  to  support  a  head  of  stock  in  his  vidhity.  Tbr 
growth  of  grass  has  not  diminished.    Many  cattle  men.  fence  their  ranges,  bat  maoy 
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more  du  Dot.  The  land  along  the  Btreams  in  hia  vioinity  has  been  chiefly  taken  np. 
9e  himBelf  has  taken  np  three  160-acre  tracts  nnder  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  tim- 
t)er-caltiire  laws.  The  several  tracts  sometimes  form  a  continnons  line,  sometimes  an  L. 
VTater-holes  are  frequently  located  in  40-acre  tracts  surrounding  them.  The  general 
policy  of  locators  is  to  gain  cont3t>l  of  as  much  water  front  as  possible,  because  they 
pin  thereby  control  of  an  indefinite  extent  of  land  around  the  water. 


T&timonyof  M.  H,  Fikh,  rtoeicer  Itmd  office,  Pueblo,  Colo,,  reUUive  to  pubUo-land  olaHims 

surveys,  paeioral  and  tiimher  lands. 

August  29, 1879. 

M.  H.  Fitch,  receiver  land  office,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  receiver  for  three  and  one-half 

fean: 

I  think  the  present  system  of  filing  or  entering  on  lands  is  incumbered  with  too 
much  fonn ;  many  of  the  papers  now  used  could  be  dispensed  with  with  profit  to  the 
^rernment  and  the  claimants.  I  think  that  all  the  papers  used  in  homestead  and 
pre-emption  entries  could  be  condensed  on  one  sheet  oi  paper.  The  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  prove  up  now  re<]uired  to  be  posted  and  publishea  should  be  abolished ;  it 
is  bnrdeDsome  and  expensive  to  the  claimant. 

The  cancellation  or  abandonment  of  homesteads  either  by  relinquishment  or  aban- 
donment oU'proof  should  be  done  by  the  local  officers.  They  now  initiate  abandon- 
nsent  snd  cancellation  and  receive  the  papery,  whv  not  let  the  register  and  receiver 
pennit  at  once,  after  relinquishment  is  made  or  abandonment  is  proved,  the  "  le^al 
settler"  to  file  at  once.  Certainlv  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  check  on  the  district 
officers  can  be  ae  easily  done  by  tnis  method,  and  letting  the  register  and  receiver 
nport  the  abandonments  and  relinquishments  at  once  to  the  department.  Injustice  is 
frequently  done  worthy  settlers  under  the  iniquities  practiced  under  this  rule — all  this  to 
be^abjeet  of  course  to  appeal. 

The  present  rectangular  system  of  surveys  of  the  public  lands  should  be  continued, 
provided  the  present  method  of  surveys  can  be  improved.  Settlers  complain  of  the 
abeence  of  comers,  and  irieffularities.  The  earlier  survey  stakes  were  made  with  cot- 
ton wood  nosts  and  lasted  about  3  years;  now  they  use  willow  or  stone.  Willow  lasts 
)m  time  tnan  the  cottonwood.  Some  method  should  be  devised  for  metallic  or  other 
permanent  posts  to  mark  township  comers,  say  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  four  town- 
ships. At  present  settlers  are  frequently  compelled  to  employ  at  large  expense  sur- 
veyors to  go  to  their  claims  and  fiind  their  exact  location ;  nearly  always  have  to  do 
this.  The  survey  comers  or  mounds  of  stone  with  pits  can  hardly  ever  oe  found  now 
in  maoy  townships. 

lender  the  present  system  of  surveying  the  deputy  surveyors  mark  much  land  min- 
f nl  on  the  plats  which  is  not  mineral,  and  no  reason  for  it  except  that  it  lies  in  the 
minenl  belt  of  a  region.  The  i^cultural  claimants  are  put  to  great  expense  in  show- 
tog  the  noD-mineralcharacter  of  the  lands. 

Mgiflters  and  receivers  in  contests  should  have  the  riffht  to  subp|CBna  witnesses  and 
perpetuate  testimony.  There  should  be  some  method  whereby  registers  and  receivers 
it  distiiet  offices  should  by  cireular  all  be  notified  at  once  of  decisions  in  land  cases 
^  general  importance.  fHles  of  these  decisions  being  kept  uniform  rulings  could  be 
oade  And  many  litigations  be  prevented. 

In  1876  this  office  sent  up  the  affidavits  of  27  settlers  in  said  township  showing  that 
k  '  ^  township  29  south,  68  west,  were  non-mineral,  and  they  have  never  been 
D^tfd  from  since.  In  t^e  mean  time  they  have  each  been  compelled  to  make  proof  of 
Don-mineral  character  of  land  at  a  cost  of  say  $20  each. 

There  are  about  15,000,000  acres  in  this  land  district.  Five  h  undred  thousand  acres  of 
^be  lands  in  this  district  can  be  irrigated,  provided  the  lands  could  be  bought  in  lar^ 
jiacu  so  that  aggregated  capital  can  build  canals  and  ditches.  All  the  rest  are  and 
^^  with  good  grass  in  the  mountains,  with  occasional  water-holes.  It  requires  about 
«>  scree  of  pasturage  lands  in  this  district  to  feed  a  beef  for  market.  I  have  a  tract  of 
*^  scree  fenced,  along  the  river  Arkansas,  and  this  season  it  would  not  support  16  head 
^  cattle  through  the  summer.  The  year  around  cattle  do  not  do  well  under  fence. 
^OQiteen  million  acres  of  the  lands  in  this  district  can  be  called  arid  and  pasturage. 

1  recommend  that  thepaeturaffe  lands  be  subjected  to  private  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
^ith  a  graduated  price,  running  down  each  year  until  it  reaches  5  cents  per  acre.  Some 
'^jfl^uuand  will  sell  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Some  will  not  sell  at  all.  I  believe  the  land 
^Id  be  told  so  that  the  present  occupants  shoulcL  be  preferred,  and  the  privilege  of 
ooying  be  given  them  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  Very  little  timber  land  in  this  dis- 
tnct.  There  have  been  about  20  entries  under  the  timber-culture  act.  Cottonwood  are 
'^  T?^Jl  *  ^"^  *'*® »  jfTOws  in  five  years,  say,  9  inches. 
TunberUmds  are  being  devastated  in  the  mountains,  and  should  be  protected,  and 
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the  rej^ster  iknd  reoeiver  should  be  ffiven  anthority  nnder  the  law  to  protect  the  tial 
iB  their  respective  districts.    I  think  the  timber  liuids  should  be  les^red  for  the  ^ 
the  actual  settlers  in  the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Los  Animas  ffrant  south  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  theoriginal  i^ 
from  the  Mexican  Gkivemment  was  about  4,000|000  acres,  and  the  grantees  of  Uieori( 
grantors  only  had  a  small  portion  of  their  claims  confirmed  to  them  by  the  United  6 
Qovemment.    This  left  the  title  of  the  baluice  of  this  grant  in  the  IJnited  States^C 
emment.    The  derivative  claimants  got  about  98,000  acres.    All  of  it  is  subdi^c 
There  are  now  about  six  or  seven  townships  or  parts  of  townships  yet  not  open  to  utv. 
ment.    These  townships  are  now  filled  with  settlers  with  permanent  homes,  who  < ' 
to  iret  titles  to  their  lauds.    These  lands  should  be  at  once  opened  to  theee  settlns. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Hi  cklin  is  in  point.   She  had  a  tract  of  5,000  acres  of  land  in  this  ] 
awarded  her.   On  account  of  the  patent  not  beiuff  issued,  jumpers  went  on  the  Ian 
have  made  settlement.    One  of  her  sons  was  kiUed  and  the  other  badly  wounded; 
made  an  invalid  by  one  of  these  J umpers  shooting  them.    This  all  reenlta  from  noo-ii 
of  patent  in  her  case,  which  makes  people  believe  that  her  title  is  not  good  and  the t 
to  take  possession  of  her  lands.    The  money  for  the  survey  of  her  tract  she  depcwt 
with  the  surveyor-general,  where  it  now  is. 

It  now  takes,  under  the  proicmption  and  homestead  laws,  an  average  of  one  ynri 
get  a  patent.    I  know  of  cases  entered  in  1872  and  1873  and  1874  where  the  patents  > 
not  yet  issued.    This  should  be  remedied. 

Fort  Reynolds  reservation  in  this  district,  20  miles  east  of  this  city,  hM  been 
over  by  the  War  Department  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  now  awaits  an  ap] 

Sriation  for  paying  expenses  of  sale.  There  are  about  15,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  i 
tate  in  this  tract.    It  should  be  at  once  opened  for  settlement.    Three  years  ago 
ofSce  called  attention  to  this. 

I  think  that  the  minin£[  recorder  of  mining  districts  should  be  abolished  under  Si 
law  and  the  filings  of  claims  should  be  made  first  in  the  United  States  district  h 
oflioes.  Why  should  not  the  government  in  mineral  lands  as  in  other  claeaes  ke^ 
titles  until  patents  issue  f 

I  think  that  coal-land  tracts  in  this  district  should  be  reduced  to  half  thesiBfl 
present,  or  bring  it  under  the  mineral  laws  the  same  as  lode  claims,  which  should  1 
square  locations.  There  are  more  coal  lands  and  better  coal  in  this  distriot  than  in  I 
the  rest  of  the  State.  There  are  about  25,000  acres,  and  20,000'at  Can  von  City,  and  \ 
price  is  too  high.  A  settler  now  must  take  40  acres  of  coal  lands  at  $10  per  acre  ' 
miles  from  a  completed  railroad,  and  $20  if  within  the  15  miles  of  a  completed  i 
There  should  be  one  general  mining  law  adopted  by  the  United  States  i^ovemmeat' 

About  100,000  acres  of  the  500,000  acres  of  land  that  I  called  irrigable  are  cnltiTi 
in  part  in  this  district,  but  not  profitably. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  BamdoUer,  register  United  States  land  office  for  ten  years,  by 
K.  Pinckney,  after  the  above  statement  was  read  to  him,  corroborated  and  ' 
the  same. 


TBsUmony  of  Chaa.  E,  Goat,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  relative  to  railrwid  gramtt. 

Pueblo,  Coix>.,  October  2,  l£C9. 
To  the  Public  Land,  Commiaiion,  WaaMngtonj  D.  C.  : 

Gemtlbmen  :  I  think  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be  {larticnlarly  called  to  tbc 
present  state  of  our  laws  respecting  the  right  of  way  of  railroads  over  the  public  land. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875  (Stats,  of  1874-'75,  page  4x&\  ertrj 
railroad  company  whose  contemplated  line  was  through  public  land  was  given  il» 
right  of  way  by  special  enactment.  Numerous  bills  of  this  character  were  pesMd  at 
each  session  of  Congress ;  such  grants  were  given  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  aod 
were  not  considered  the  bestowment  of  any  especial  bounty. 

These  especial  acts  were  of  a  twofold  character.  In  one  class  the  duty  is  imposed  apoo 
the  company  of  filing  a  plat,  which  shall  stand  as  a  designation  of  the  route,  and 
which,  when  traced  upon  the  records,  shall  charge  settlers  with  notice  of  the  eca*- 
ment  (16  Stat.  395 ;  17  Stat.  202,  212, 224, 340,  343, 393, 612 ;  18  Stat.  130, 274, 306, 3W  ■■ 
The  necessity  of  this  in  properly  administering  the  system  by  which  publio  land«  are 
thrown  open  to  purchasers  is  apparent. 

In  aw>ther  class  no  such  requirement  obtains  (14  Stat.  212,237,240,290,294:  l*^ 
Stat.  192 ;  17  Stat.  280, 339). 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  lai^er  that  it  was  the  intention  in  the  latter  clasi  of 
enactments  to  grant  a  mere  lioenee  or  privilege  to  enter  upon  the  publio  lands  and  appn^ 
priate  a  specific  location ;  and  that  CJongress  intended  tnat  an  entry,  coupled  with  po** 
session  and  use,  was  necessary  to  an  investiture  of  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  partic* 
alar  lands  over  which  the  road  may  be  built.  The  acts  conferred  simply  a  geoerai 
anthority  to  appropriate  a  location  for  corporate  purposes,  without  which  protectioo 
the  aots  of  the  grantee  would  be  tresspasses.    In  advance  of  aotoal  appropriatkiD  in 
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o&  £uth  the  public  lands  were  to  remain  open  to  pnrchasers,  who  were  to  take  title 
dncambered  by  any  floating  easement  that  conld  afterward  be  asserted  against 
em  by  the  companies. 

Few  will  say  that  snch  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress.  To  impnte  any  other  is 
say  that  Congress  intended  to  overtam  the  entire  policy  of  the  government  in 
Inuoistering  the  land  system,  which  has  alwavs  been  to  dispose  of  its  lands  free 
om  every  charge  except  such  as  the  records  disclosed;  and  as  the  acts  in  question  do 
»t  proyide  for  notice  of  record,  the  conclnsion  is  irresistible  that  Congress  intended 
should  appear  from  actual  occupation. 

Scch  has  been  the  ruling  of  the  Interior  Department.  (See  opinion  of  Secretary 
;harz  in  overruling  protest  of  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  against  the 
rproval  of  plat  of  the  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  Company,  under  act  of 
arch  3, 1875.) 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  October  term,  VfTSj  seems  to  throw 
rabt  upon  this  matter.  The  case  arose  between  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Com- 
my.  claiming  under  the  act  of  June  8, 1872  (17  Stat.,  339),  and  the  Cafion  City  and 
IS  Jnan  Company,  claiming  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875.  The  route  of  the  Den- 
^r  and  Rio  Grande  Company,  as  described  in  its  articles  of  incorporation,  extends 
ke  aispider-web  along  every  river  and  through  every  valley  and  across  eveiy  mount- 
n-pasH  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  simply  magnificent  as  a  ramification  of 
dlroads  on  paper.  The  grant  to  the  company  gives  the  right  of  way  two  hundred  feet 
1  vidth,  without  providing  for  the  filing  of  a  plat  or  record  notice  of  any  kind  what- 
rer  of  the  intended  specific  location,    l^t  the  Supreme  Court  say,  "  when  such  loca- 

00  and  appropriation  took  place  the  title  which  was  previously  imperfect  acquired 
Rdfiion,  and  by  relation  took  efifect  as  of  the  date  of  the  grant" ;  thus  placing  acts  of 
k  character  mentioned  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  regard  as  grants  of  alternate 
actions  in  fee,  which  have  always  provided  for  a  withdrawal  from  sale  within  cc  rtain 
imits  and  a  recognition  of  the  nghta  of  settlers  whose  claims  intervened  between  the 
ate  of  the  grant  and  the  location  of  the  road.  It  is  true,  the  opinion  as  a  whole  does 
ntaeem  to  comport  entirely  with  the  sentence  above  quoted,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
ft?  that  the  grantees  holding  under  such  special  acts  have  always  strenuously  claimed 
be  extent  of  their  rights  to  be  as  above  stated. 

If  this  claim  is  well  founded,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  legislative  improvidence  of 
be  mott  extravagant  kind,  for  it  implies  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  settlers  inno- 
»&tlj  acquired  must  yield  to  the  sulwequent  assertion  of  an  easement  of  which  they 
oald  have  had  no  poasibie  notice. 

The  question  of  a  remedy,  however,  is  a  difficult  one.  If  these  grants  are  complete 
IB  themselves — ^if  they  confer  a  beneficent  easement  anywhere  and  everywhere  where 
the  ^Dtees  have  corporate  authority  to  build,  and  without  actual  appropriation — 
tben  it  would  seem  that  Congress  oould  not  derogate  from  them.  But  if  Congress  has 
eonlerred  nothing  more  than  a  present  lieemse  to  enter  upon  the  public  lands  and  occupy 

1  particalar  way,  then,  like  any  other  proprietor,  it  may  revoke  the  license  so  far  as  it 
ui  not  been  executed  by  the  grantee.  In  the  one  case  the  grant  is  complete  and  can- 
sot  be  resumed ;  in  the  other,  it  is  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  Congress  so  far 
M  the  license  has  not  been  executed  by  actual  occupation. 

It  is  highly  advisable  that  all  railroad  companies  should  be  compelled  to  take  their 
title  nnder  the  genend  act  of  March  3, 1875.  It  is  a  very  beneficial  enactment,  and 
tbeie  is  no  good  reason  why  all  companies  should  not  observe  its  requirements.  If 
there  i«  any  legislation  within  the  power  of  Congress  by  which  to  resume  such  broad 
||tiTilegeB  as  are  contained  in  some  of  the  special  acts  1  have  referred  to  it,  should  be 

I  think,  also,  that  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  should  be  amended  as  to  the  proviso  of 
the  fourth  section,  by  abridging  the  time  of  Jive  years  to  two  years. 
Veiy  respectfiilly, 

CHAS.  £.  GAST. 


f'^Haoay  ofLoma  Goodwin,  Trinidad,  Colo.,  relative  to  the  United  States  Siatnies  and  mta- 

ing  matters^-^square  location. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  September  6, 1879. 

Ions  (300DWIN  made  the  following  statement : 

I  ooly  wish  to  refer  to  one  point.  I  think  the  United  States  Statutes  ought  to  be 
teyiaed  in  tegard  to  mining  matters,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  square  location  for 
u^  teaeon :  A  man  may  tnink  he  has  a  rich  mine  and  proceed  to  erect  expensive  ma- 
chuMry  to  develop  it,  and  Just  as  he  gets  in  full  operation  the  lode  may  run  out  of  his 
>ue  liiMt,  and  as  ne  cannot  then,  as  now,  follow  the  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  he  loses 
*U  the  monev  he  invested.  I  think  such  a  law  would  tend  to  obstruct  mining  devel- 
opment, yet  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  revise  the  mining  laws. 
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Testimony  of  WtlUamM.  HaU,  Trinidad,  Colo,,  relatwe  to  cattle  ramgm^femeimg^mik^fak' 
turage  lands,  water,  agricuJtural  lands,  pasturage  homesteads,  stock. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  Auguei  30, 1879. 

William  M.  Hall,  of  the  firm  of  Hall  Bros.,  cattle  raisers  and  dealersy  Kadiae. 
Colfax  Coanty,  New  Mexico,  made  the  following  statement : 

Oar  cattle  range  in  herds  of  about  1,500  head  on  an  area  about  40  by  GO  nules.  3 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  these  pasturage  lands  from  the  ffovemment  si  i 
reasonable  price  we  would  gladly  do  so,  as  we  are  very  much  troubled  by  people  drir- 
tng  their  herds,  both  sheep  and  cattle,  over  our  range.  1  think  It  would  takeabootS 
acres  of  that  land  to  raise  and  fatten  one  beef.  I  have  talked  to  men  who  lived  J 
Texas,  where  the  ground  produces  a  great  deal  more  grass  than  here,  and  they  oii 
that  tnere  from  15  to  20  acres  would  keep  a  steer  in  a  pasture  that  was  fenced.  I  knov 
that  Texas  produces  one- third  again  as  much  grass  as  this  country  does.  I  thiuk  iha 
here  30  acres  would  not  be  any  too  much.  These  difficulties  which  now  arise  betir»«£ 
stockmen  could  be  obviated  if  the  government  would  allow  them  to  bay  the  land,  sda 
then  they  could  fence  it.  Fencing  is  much  better  than  allowing  the  stock  to  rosm  il 
lur{j;e.  If  a  man  could  afford  to  pay  the  price  the  government  put  on  the  land  he  Tooii 
tlit'i)  improve  ic,  as  he  would  feel  secure  m  his  home  and  could  protect  himself  agucrf 
all  intruders.  I  think  that  ten  cents  an  acre  would  be  a  sufficient  amonnt  for  it.  (ai- 
ing  it  in  large  bodies.  There  are  many  places  where  there  Is  no  water  within  t^miln 
By  boring  wells  at  a  great  expense  they  could  get  wat«r  there  sufficient  for  the  8t<<t 
None  of  this  land  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  would  only  do  for  stock-raising.  There  a  ll 
agriculture  in  that  conn  try.  Where  we  have  water  w^  have  tried  it,  and  we  can  tor 
grain  in  Kansas  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  it  here.  There  are  very  few  cattle  men  in  oa^ 
county.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  men  from. this  town  that  have  iarf^  bexds  "i 
cattle  over  there  in  our  range.  They  have  come  up  on  the  ridges.  Ail  oar  cattle  ra^ 
in  one  body,  and  all  the  water  in  this  section  of  country  is  needed  for  the  stock  th^: 
is  there  now.  If  there  should  be  a  general  drought  in  that  district  we  ahonld  all  lov 
heavily.  This  would  have  been  the  case  this  spring  if  we  bad  not  had  water  just  wbe& 
we  did,  and  we  may  have  a  drought  yet.  The  district  is  overstocked.  The  grass  viil 
not  sustain  the  cattle. 

I  believe  that  the  government  should  give  the  refusal  of  the  land  first  to  the  peu- 
pie  who  are  living  there  now  and  have  lived  there.  I  do  not  believe  in  monopoli<»^ 
one  man  buying  the  whole  country — but  I  do  think  that  any  man  ought  to  be  aUoTni 
to  buv  land  in  proportion  to  the  stock  he  owns.  1  would  not  allow  a  man  to  b^ 
more  land  than  he  has  stock  to  graze.  There  are  plenty  disposed  to  bay.  TbesTDaT: 
owners  would  be  bought  ou  t  by  the  iarg^er  men.  This  land  is  perfectly  useless  for  aziT- 
thing  but  stock-raising  purposes.  Wekave  as  good  a  farm  at  our  plaoe  as  aajbodv, 
but  I  do  not  thiuk  a  man  can  make  a  living  off  of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  a  law  could  be  passed  enabling  the  fiinin 
stockmen  to  take  up  pasturage  homesteads,  though  in  time  the  land  would  get  Lo  tiir 
possession  of  the  big  cattle  men.  If  all  alike  (large,  and  small  owners)  had  uie  pn^- 
lege  of  buying  as  much  as  they  like  in  proportion  to  their  herd,  they  would  have  u 
equal  chance.  Homesteading  might  give  rise  to  peijuiy  and  fraud,  the  laiY^e  owoen 
<»nploving  men  to  liomestead  and  then  buying  them  on.  I  do  not  really  believe  tbr 
land  would  be  actually  fenced,  but  if  it  passed  into  private  ownership  Territorial  U* 
would  protect  the  owner,  and  if  it  did  not  then  he  could  fence.  It  ooste  $125  a  mik 
to  fence. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  these  questions  should  be  settled  in  wot' 
definite  manner,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  that  will  surely  rise  in  the  futore,  sd& 
which^  under  the  present  system,  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  time. 

I  think  if  settling  the  country  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  principle  u 
now  authorized  by  law  was  tried  it  would  drive  the  cattle  men  out  of  tne  coontiy. 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Territory  would  walk  off  with  them.  As  the  agriculturists  de- 
pend upon  the  stock-raisers,  it  would  be  ruinous. 

I  think'Colorado  is  little  oetter  for  agricultural  purposes  than  New  Mexico. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  should  like  to  speak  of.  x  give  big  prices  for  bolUt  ^ 
order  to  improve  my  stock— from  |60  to  $400  apiece — but  under  the  present  aysUin 
they  range  at  large,  and  serve  other  stock  as  well  aa  my  own.  If  loould  posMsamf 
land  I  could  fence,  and  thus  improve  my  stock.  A  better  class  of  stock,  and  as  mor» 
land  would  be  in  private  ownership  more  taxes,  would  be  the  reaolt  of  this  disposslof 
the  land. 
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rei^/)iiioiijf  of  Edwin  ffarrisonfprendmt  of  Saint  Louis  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  ^  Lead- 

ifille,  Colo»,  relative  to  mineral  laws, 

LSADVILLE,  Colo.,  August  26, 1879. 
£dwin  Harrison,  at  LeadviUe,  Colo. : 

Reside  in  Saint  Loais,  bat  since  1868  have  occasionally  resided  and  have  continn- 
msly  done  bnsinesa  in  varions  other  Western  States  and  Territories.  Since  above  date 
[  have  had  coueiderable  practical  connection  with  mines  and  mining,  and  am  now 
jresideot  of  the  Saint  Loois  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  and  of  their  several  aux- 
liary  corporations.  I  was  on  the  geological  survey  in  Missouri  in  1859,  and  for  several 
rears  was  one  of  the  board  of  managers. 
In  my  opinion  a  mineral  applicant  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  survey  over- 
apping  a  prior  mineral  survey  until  he  had  first  proved  abandonment,  or  that  he  had 
\  lo(!e  eotirely  distinct  and  separate  from  that  first  surveyed.  Nor  do  I  think  that  over- 
appiog  locations  of  mining  claims  should  be  permitted  except  upon  similar  proofs. 

I  wonld  call  the  top  or  apex  of  a  lode  the  line  where  the  vein  outcrops  from  the 
Dck  in  place.  In  my  view  there  might  be  several  apexes,  with  horses  between,  which 
»tms  to  be  contemplated  by  that  part  of  the  statute,  which  provides  that  where  two 
XT  more  veins  unite  tbe  elder  location  shall  prevail.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  intersec- 
rion  of  the  plane  of  a  lode  with  the  earth's  surface — meaning  by  the  earth's  sni-face 
tlLat  part  thereof  where  the  rock  in  place  is  found.  The  top  or  apex,  the  coui-se  and 
logle  or  direction  of  the  dip  cannot  always  be  determined  in  the  early  workmgs  of 
tbe  veins  or  lodea.  Veins  sometimes  follow  the  stratification  of  stratified  rocks,  and 
iDtDetimes  cut  across  some,  and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  development,  which 
vill  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  facts  of  each  lode.  In  further  elucidation  of 
my  idea  I  consider  tbe  apex  to  be  the  outcrop  of  a  lode,  whatever  its  width  may  be, 
ftod  do  not  confine  it  to  tne  highest  or  upper  side  of  the  lode.  In  my  opinion  that 
va$  meant  by  the  makers  of  the  United  States  mineral  laws. 

Id  new  of  the  fact  that  the  terms  top  or  apex,  course  and  angle  or  direction  of  the 
^p  are  essential  parts  of  the  existing  law,  I  do  not  think  that  the  rights  of  a  discoverer 
are  Mifficiently  protected,  and  great  litigation  and  injustice  has  grown  out  of  the  im- 
pCHsiibility  of  seasonably  determining  the  above  points. 

Tbe  OQtcrops  of  lodes  are  often  wider  than  the  legal  width  of  claims,  whether  under 
ieiieial,  State,  Territorial,  or  local  regulations. 

The  outcrops  of  narrow  lodes  sometimes  so  deviate  from  a  straight  line  as  to  pass 
i<yond  the  side  lines  of  claims. 

I  am  Dot  dear  whether  the  practice  of  permitting  lode  locations  upon  ground  in  the 
abi^nee  of  known  mineral  works  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  discoverers 
^f  true  lodes.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question ;  but  I  am  clear  that  no  party  should 
be  pennitted  to  locate  over  the  dip  of  a  previous  location  unless  he  first  affirmatively 
proves  tbe  discovery  of  mineral  in  said  subsequent  location,  which  lode  should  prima 
fade  be  difTereut  from  the  first  lode.  I  have  known  instances,  and  notably  that  of  the 
inm  mine  in  this  district,  where  Stevens  &  Leiter  Jocated  on  the  outcrop  of  a  true  vein, 
uul  subsequently  several  other  parties  located  parallel  claims  on  barren  ground  adjoin- 
iQg  the  side  lines  of  Stevens  &  Leiter,  but  over  the  dip  of  their  iron  mine,  and  sinking 
iff^n  through  such  barren  ground  until  they  struck  the  dip  of  the  iron  mine  stoppea 
(b«  development  of  that  mine  by  injunction,  clouded  the  title,  and  put  the  owners  to 
liHiioTuaDd  expensive  litigation  until  they  could  prove  the  identity  of  the  lode  by 
<!ig^ng  out  said  i-ubaequent  parties.  As  a  rule  the  discoverers  of  rich  veins  or  their 
^gns  are  burdened  with  costly  litigation  to  defend  their  rights  from  subsequent  loca- 
te^ and  such  liti^tion  is  generally  directed  to  that  part  of  the  dip  of  the  lode  which 
^  passed  beyoncT  the  side  lines  of  the  surface  tract. 

In  view  of  the  known  variety  and  complexity  of  the  mineral  deposits  in  such  place, 
it  is  not  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  permit  locators  to  follow  the  dip  of  their  claims 
outside  the  side  linee  without  provoking  litijKation,  and  one  reason  would  obviously 
^  that  a  connection  between  the  workings  of  two  claims  would  have  to  be  made  at  a 
«afficient  depth  in  order  to  establish  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  two  claims. 
That  would  consume  much  time,  and  in  the  interval  the  presumed  conflict  wonld  nat- 
tily and  often  innocently  provoke  litigation  and  controversy. 

Id  my  opinion  the  initiation  of  a  mineral  claim  by  filing  notice  of  location  should  be 
iBide  with  the  United  States  land  officers  in  some  form  analagous  to  the  filing  of  de- 
claratory Btatementa  under  the  pre-emption  law,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  of  officers 
^>^de  of  the  United  States  should  be  abolished.  The  several  local  districts  are  cre^' 
«ted  without  safeguards  and  with  absolute  disregard  of  uniformity.  The  offloer^^re 
tm.  neeesBBrily  responsible  to  any  one,  and  there  is  no  check  upon  fraud,  exce]^he 
ptnonalint^^ty  of  the  incumbent.  The  certificate  of  location  filed  with  these  out- 
^de  and  irresponsible  parties  is  the  foundation  of  the  mineral  claim,  and  under  the 
pr^ut  law  the  United  States  has  to  accept  a  copy  of  that  record,  witn  no  other  guar- 
mtee  than  the  certificate  of  the  aforesaid  outside  officer.  If  that  is  fraudulentlv 
change  by  coUuaion  between  the  locator  and  the  mining  recorder  the  government  and 
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other  olaimants  have  no  good  means  of  detecting  the  fraad ;  or  if  the  local  reoofdi  ai^ 
destroyed,  by  fixe  or  otherwise,  there  is  no  duplicate  record  to  insate  their  accsntt 
reproduction.  The  mining  title  of  an  entire  commuDity^  could  easily  be  thrown  iato 
endless  confusion  and  litigation  by  burning  of  these  outside  records  in  charge  of  imi 
sponsible  parties ;  and  the  opportunities  for  fraudulent  changing  or  similar  macipoiAJ 
tion  are  unlimited.  This  yery  district  had  a  narrow  escape  within  the  past  six  ^t^bi 
from  a  fire  in  the  court-house,  where  a  portion  of  our  mining  records  are  utored.  xcJ 
which  fire  was  supposed  to  be  incendiary.  If  that  had  destroyed  said  reoonlA  t:^ 
titles  to  Leadville  mines  would  have  been  thrown  into  endless  confusion.  As  an  t'J 
lustration  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  these  mining  records  are  kept  by  tht^ 
outside  and  irresponsible  parties  I  would  mention  one  incident  within  my  per«>ciJ 
knowledge :  Two  years  ago  1  wished  to  examine  some  of  the  mining  reconls  k^ 
by  the  recorder  of  this  district,  as  elected  by  a  miners'  meeting.  I  found  that  he  bJ 
either  died  or  left  the  country  for  parts  unknown,  and  that  his  suooessor  had  nt^ti 
been  elected,  and  that  these  local  mining  laws  and  records  would  be  foiind  in  thJ 
hands  of  one  William  D.  Breece.  Said  Breece  had  no  connection  with  the  cnst«<<^^ 
of  said  records  even  under  the  local  mining  organization ;  and  said  recorda  oonM  xi 
parently  have  been  in  any  other  party's  hands  as  readily  as  in  his.  I  could  not  asced 
tain  with  absolute  certainty  even  that  Breece  had  said  records,  and  have  not  br«a 
able  to  see  them.  The  point  of  the  illustration  is  the  loose  manner  in  which  these  12 
portant  records  are  handed  about  from  party  to  party,  and  this  aside  from  the  oppir 
tunities  for  fraud  if  they  remained  in  charge  of  the  party  elected  by  the  miners*  men 
ing. 

With  reference  to  litigation  arising  upon  adverse  claims,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  fhw 
actual  experience  that  such  litigation  should  bo  coufiued  to  the  United  8tate«!  land  «tfi| 
cers  and  should  not  be  thrown,  as  at  present,  into  the  courts.  The  present  practicr  - 
stopping  the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  officers  and  throwing  tne  pattiee  into  r» 
courts  IS  attended  with  wearisome  delays  and  exceeding  expense.  The  litigatioa 
would  be  terminated  with  infinitely  less  cost  and  time  if  the  United  States  execot.v^ 
department  were  not  required  to  yield  its  Jurisdiction  to  the  courts,  both  State  a»3 
federal.  Many  bogus  adverse  claims  would  be  cut  ofiT  at  the  l>eginning  and  litigatiCT^ 
be  ended  then  and  there.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  in  mineral  conflict's  prior  to  i**-'^i 
of  patents  in  ingrafting  upon  the  public  land  system  a  mode  of  determination  difi^H 
ent  from  that  prescribed  for  contests  under  any  other  of  the  public  land  laws.  I  har^ 
had  costly  experience  in  such  litigation.  In  one  case,  begun  and  terminated  in  iti 
executive  department,  I  was  antagonized  by  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  oommn 
nity,  and  if  I  had  been  thrown  into  the  local  courts  I  would  not  only  have  he*^  m:> 
jected  to  enormous  expense  and  actual  risk  to  property,  but  it  is  quite  probable  tliii 
no  Jury  could  have  been  impaneled  to  fairly  try  the  case.  In  another  case  part  of  tKc 
conflict  went  to  the  executive  department  for  decision  and  another  part  at  the  eac^ 
time  to  the  courts.  The  one  case  has  been  completed  after  progressing  throngh  all  xtt 
forms  of  appeal  in  the  executive  department,  while  the  other  case  has  not  yet  t^tz 
been  tried  in  the  court  of  first  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  call  attention  to  another  defect  in  existing  law.  The  statute  antborize^  1 
tunnel  location  to  take  all  mines  in  its  line  for  3,000  feet  and  to  the  distance  of  V.i* 
feet  on  each  side  thereof  which  had  not  been  actually  discovered  by  other  parties  i*n<m 
to  the  mere  record  of  the  line  of  the  tunnel  location,  and  to  hold  all  such  lodes  irbid 
might  thereafter  be  <Sut  bv  said  tunnel  by  t^e  locators  doing  a  very  small  amoaot  oi 
work  every  six  months,  the  amount  of  work  not  even  beinff  specified  in  the  statute. 
It  seems  to  me  inconsistent  to  give  such  latitude  to  tunnel  locations,  while  locator^ 
by  shafts  from  the  surface,  are  compelled  to  show  actual  discoverieB  before  aeqnisitica 
of  rights. 

Furthermore,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  confining  discoveries  to  shafts  or  tannels.  hi 
my  opinion  discoveries  should  be  equally  allowable  from  drifting.  The  true  objt-^^t  li 
the  law  should  be  the  discovery  of  the  lode,  no  matter  how  made. 

Excepting  the  defects  generally  pointed  out  by  me,  I  should  give  a  qualified  approval 
to  the  present  federal  mining  laws;  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  litieation  r -nld 
be  practically  terminated,  substantial  justice  be  done  to  all  miners,  and  the  actual  d*- 
velopment  of  mines  be  most  satisfactorily  secured  if  the  present  system  of  lode  cItk:^'^ 
with  the  right  to  follow  the  dip  beyond  the  surface  giound  should  be  abolished,  ii:*l 
in  lieif  thereof  the  mineral  lands  should  be  sold  by  area  in  not  lees  than  SO  nor  n.orr 
than  40  acre  tracts,  and  the  right  to  ore  be  restricted  to  planes  drawn  vertically  down 
^through  the  side  and  end  lines  of  the  tract.  I  would,  in  other  words,  sell  a  tract  M 
nuneral  land,  limited  by  the  common-law  rule  as  in  all  other  real-eetate  proprietonihir. 
Tnl^  tracts  should  always  be  rectangular,  unless  where  rights  previoualy  vested  shov  <! 
necessarily  prevent,  and  should  be  located  by  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  tbt: 
there  should  be  an  established  proportion  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  tb(*<^ 
tracts;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  should  either  be  a  square  or  that  the  width  tbooM 
not  be  less  than  half  of  the  length,  the  object  being  to  prevent  stringing  out  a  claiir 
in  a  long,  narrow  tract,  and  that  the  discovery  shaSt,  tunnel,  or  drift  might  be  Dp<>o 
any  point  in  the  tract  claimed. 
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TeBtimany  of  Hon,  Moms  HalleU,  of  Denver,  Colo, 

To  the  hmorable  ti^  Commissioners  to  revise  the  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States : 

To  answer  at  length  the  qaestions  relating  to  lode  and  placer  claims  on  the  mineral 
aods  Bobmitted  by  the  commifisioners  would  require  more  time  than  I  am  able  to  give 
0  the  ^object  at  present. 

I  believe  thac  the  law  concerning  snch  clahns  now  in^force  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
oiflchievoiis  in  its  operation,  and  I  beg  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  that  general 
opic.    If  the  present  method  of  granting  lodes  and  veins  as  snch  is  to  be  continued, 

have  no  sQggestion  t^  make  of  any  material  change  in  the  law. 

Id  all  ads  of  Congress  regulating  the  manner  of  locating,  holding,  and  acquir- 
d;;  tirlo  to  lode  claims  on  the  public  lands  it  is  assumed  that  lodes  and  veins  are 
eparable  and  distinct  from  others  of  like  kind  and  from  the  general  inass  of  the 
DOQDtains  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  nuity  and  individuality  of  the  thing  to  be  acquired  by  the  miner  and  conveyed 
ty  the  government  is  taken  as  a  fact  admitted,  or  at  least  clearly  ascertainable. 

The  hrst  act  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  1866  (14'Stat.,  251).  It  speaks  of  '*a  vein 
ir  \ot\e  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place  "  as  the  subject  of  the  graut,  and  in  the  third 
action  it  is  declared  that  no  patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode.  This 
ao^ao;e  conveys  the  idea  that  a  lode  when  found  may  be  easily  traced  and  distin- 
niished  from  all  others  in  the  same  neighborhood.  So  in  the  act  of  1872  (17  Stat.,  91), 
t  li  provided  that  the  location  shall  be  made  on  a  vein  or  lode,  clearly  implying  that 
ineh  vein  or  lode  has  qualities  by  which  it  may  be  easily  defined.  This  act  is  embodied 
n  the  Revised  Statutes  without  material  alteration,  and  is  the  law  now  in  force  on  the 
object 

Id  thos  recognizing  the  individuality  of  veins  and  lodes  Congress  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  miners  in  this  country,  which  is  based  on  the  same  theory  that  a  lode  may  be 
Identified  beyond  question,  having  length,  width,  and  depth  which  may  bo  readily  as- 
eertained.  In  this  there  is  radical  error  ^  not  as  to  the  typical  vein,  which  is  a  single 
6«oie  or  rift  in  the  country  rock  filled  with  mineral  matter  dilfering  from  the  inclosing 
rocks. 

Tbe  waUs  of  such  a  fissure  may  furnish  unmistakable  boundaries  which  the  law 
say  safely  recognisEe  as  limiting  the  miner's  right.  Probably  the  mines  first  opened 
asd  worked  were  of  that  character,  and  the  miners,  knowing  no  other,  readily  fell  into 
thfi  erroneous  belief  that  all  valuable  deposits  may  be  easily  traced  in  their  course 
throDgh  the  earth.  But  all  fissures  are  not  well  denned,  and  all  valuable  ores  are  not 
foQDd  in  fisBores.  While  some  lodes  have  very  distinct  walls,  others  have  but  one  wall, 
^  others  again  none  at  all.  And  among  well-defined  fissures,  some  are  known  to  in- 
Unect  each  other  in  nuch  way  that  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  where  one  begins  and 
soother  ends. 

And  these  ate  not  the  only  elements  of  uncertainty.  Associated  with  the  ores  of 
•ilver  and  gold  there  is  usually  a  gangue  or  vein  matter,  which  may  be  anything  dif- 
itKat  from  the  country  or  mass  of  the  mountain  in  whion  the  lode  is  found.  The  dif- 
ierence  may  be  very  slight,  as  that  it  is  softer ;  that  it  is  tinctured  with  some  metal 
aot  foond  in  the  inclosing  rock,  or  that  it  is  of  another  color,  and  the  like.  If  it  runs 
*ith  the  ore,  although  it  may  be  elsewhere  found  without  ore,  it  is  regarded  by  most 
Bi&ers  aa  carrying  the  character  of  a  lode.  So  that  wherever  it  may  extend,  indis- 
^tly  perhaps,  aad  if  there  be  a  seam  or  crevice  in  the  rocks  to  which  it  appears  to 
w  eonfiiied,  tnere,  with  some  interruption,  the  lode  may  also.extend.  And  the  courts, 
nistrocted  by  the  miners  as  to  what  a  lode  may  be,  have  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  with 
nch  exceptions  only  as  seemed  necessary  to  avoid  interminable  confusion. 

If,  DOW,  we  consider  what  difierences  may  arise  as  to  what  gangue  or  vein  matter 
tty  be,  aod  its  presence  in  a  given  locality ;  whether  it  extends  over  a  large  space 
ttd  embraces  several  bodies  of  ore  or  is  confined  to  narrow  limits ;  whether  it  is  con- 
^ooTis  for  a  given  distance  or  wholly  irregular  and  broken  by  intruding  rocks  from 
ve  eoQtitry,  and  the  like,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  questions  contested  in  the 
»wta  imder  the  present  law. 

In  this  jurisdiqtion  cases  often  arise  in  which  witnesses  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
^  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in  irreconcilable  conflict  over  such  questions,  and 
r^,  nnable  to  come  at  the  truth  in  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence,  often  disagree  or 
7^  to  the  voice  of  caprice  and  prejudice. 

It  ig  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  complications  for  which  mines 
^  potorioiis  over  all  other  property  grows  out  of  the  practice  of  dealing  with  lodes 
M  distinct  and  severable  from  the  earth  in  which  they  may  be  found.  In  condemna- 
tJo&of  that  policy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  very  many  lodes  have  not  that  char- 
^r,  and  of  those  that  are  pretty  well  defined  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes 
u&poanble  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  If  we  can  return  to  the  common -law 
pniKiple,  which  gives  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  all  that  may  be  found  within  his 
hneii  exteoded  downward  vertically,  we  shall  avoid  hereafter  fully  une-half  the 
co&tioveraies  that  now  embarrass  the  mining  interests  of  the  country. 
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Mnch  more  may  be  said  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  following  lodes  under 
ground,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length  in  this  pai^*  It  U  . 
enough  to  say  that  lodes  are  often  so  indefinite  in  extent  and  indistinct  in  outline 
that  they  should  not,  as  such,  be  granted  b^  name  or  other  description.  The  soTera- 
ment  ought  to  define  with  certainty  the  thing  granted,  which  is  not  done  in  deschb- 
ing  it  as  a  lode  in  a  certain  locality,  with  the  right  to  follow  it  to  any  depth,  although 
it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining.  But  if  a  tract  of  land  should  be  conveyed  with  in 
it  contains,  the  utmost  certainty  attainable  would  be  given  to  the  grant,  and  the  per- 
plexing questions  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  removed. 

Passing  from  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  class  of  lodes 
qu]t«  numerous  in  some  districts,  which  decline  but  slightly  from  the  plane  of  thp 
horizon.  They  are  usuallv  found  near  the  surface,  and,  having  but  little  inclinatioiL 
they  are  easily  accessible  by  means  of  shafts  over  a  large  area.  If  the  ground  is  lev^ 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  lode  nas  a  dip  of  5P  to  25^  only,  the  depth  will  not  greatly  in- 
crease in  the  direction  of  the  dip  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  discoT- 
ery.  If  the  surface  declines  or  rises  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  that  distance  will  be 
oorrespondinely  increased  or  diminished.  If  the  ffround  is  level  or  it  declines  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip,  there  is  little  chance  for  anotner  lode  above  one  that  is  so  nearlj 
flat.  If  the  mountain  rises  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  there  is  no  greater  probability 
of  finding  a  lode  above  the  first  until  a  great  elevation  has  been  reached ;  so  that  in 
most  cases  the  grant  of  a  lode  so  situated  by  its  top  and  apex,  according  to  the  ]ito- 
visions  of  the  act  of  1872,  is  in  its  practical  effect  a  grant  of  what  lies  beyond  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  dip  as  far  as  the  lode  extends. 

This  control  over  contiguous  territory  is  in  opposition  to  some  parts  at  least  of  tbe 
acts  of  1866  and  1872,  in  which  the  surface  to  be  taken  in  one  location  was  restricted— 
in  the  first  act  by  the  local  law,  and  in  the  second  to  1,500  feet  in  length  by  600  feet  in 
width.  Those  acts  proceed  on  the  theory  that  all  veins  and  lodes  are  in  a  some^bit 
vertical  position,  and  probably  Congress  had  no  intention  to  enable  the  locator  to  en- 
large his  territory  by  pursuing  the  vein  beyond  the  side  lines.  Yet  the  right  so  to 
follow  the  vein  is  given,  and  it  is  not  limited  to  anv  class  of  lodes. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  gentlemen  of  ability  and  learning  that  the  act  of  1672  is  not 
in  fact  applicable  to  veins  which  depart  from  a  perpendicular  course  by  more  than 
459.  The  language  of  the  third  section  of  that  act,  *' although  such  veins,  lodes,  or 
ledges  may  so  far  depart  from  a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward,"  is  thought 
to  oe  applicable  only  to  veins  which  have  a  perpendicular,  as  distinguished  from  a 
horizontal  course.  Moreover,  if  the  departure  exceeds  45°  it  is  to  be  reckoned  frooi 
a  horizontal  line  instead  of  a  perpendicular  line.  This  distinction  has  not,  howerer. 
been  recognized  by  the  courts  within  my  knowledge,  and  probably  it  cannot  be  ae- 
oepted.  • 

The  word  "perpendicular"  is  correlative  to  "horizontal,"  so  that  every  departure 
from  one  line  is  an  approach  to  the  other.  To  stop  midway  between  the  lines,  and 
say  that  what  has  been  a  "  departure  from  a  {lerpendicular  "  shall  become  a  "  departure 
from  a  horizontal,"  would  be  arbitrary  criticism  only.  There  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage to  support  such  a  distinction.  But  the  better  reason  is,  that  the  acta  of  Con- 
gress were  clearly  intended  for  fissure  veins  of  which  many  stand  above  45^  from  a 
perpendicular  course. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  Congress  intended  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  one  class  of 
fissures  leaving  others  unprovided  for.  As  those  acts  were  apparantly  intended  for 
all  lodes,  it  is  not. for  the  courts  to  say  that  they  shall  be  oonfinea  to  lodes  which  have 
a  certain  position  in  the  earth. 

If  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  operation  of  the  acts  with  reference  to  lodes 
that  are  nearly  flat,  I  have  only  to  say  that  tbe  policy  of  granting  the  whole  of  such 
lodes  to  the  discoverer  is  everywhere  condemned.  The  Spaniards  were  of  thai  opinioD 
and  they  accordingly  graduated  the  area  which  could  be  taken  in  one  looaticm  to  the 
inclination  of  the  vein. 

Sec.  6.  "  If  to  one  yard  perpendicular  the  inclination  be  from  three  finger  to  two 
palms,  the  same  hun&ed  yards  shall  be  allowed  for  the  square  (as  In  the  ease  of  tbe 
vein  being  perpendicular)."  , 

Sec.  7.  "  If  to  the  said  perpendicular  yard  there  be  an  inclination  of  2  palms  and  3 
fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  112^  yards,"  f  ollowiuff  which  the  rule  is  given  m  like  man- 
ner until  the  inclination  becomes  four  palms  in  the  yard,  for  which  the  mle  is  statnl 
as  follows :  "  So  that  if  to  one  perpendicular  yard  there  correspond  an  inolination  of 
four  palms,  which  are  equal  to  a  yard,  the  miner  shall  be  allowed  two  hundred  yard* 
on  the  sc^uare  on  the  declivity  of  the  vein,  and  so  on  with  the  r^st."  (Ordinances  o^ 
New  Spain,  by  Charles  Thomson :  Loudon,  1825 :  page  73.) 

The  defect  m  this  rule  is  that  it  requires  the  devefopment  of  the  vein  to  determine 
the  area  of  the  location.  An  American  must  know  the  boundaries  of  his  claim  at  the  time 
of  making  tbe  location  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  sell  it  and  so  in  soMPoh  of  another 
But  the  ordinances  referred  to  express  the^xmular  idea  that  a  flat  vein,  or  mie  that  i» 
almost  flat,  shall  not  be  given  wholly  to  the  nrst  locator,  as  a  coal  field  la  not  given  to 
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him  who  gets  » title  to  one  of  the  edges  of  it.  I  use  the  word  "  give  "  as  appropriate 
IB  this  oonoeotion,  becanae  the  price  demanded  Jby  the  government  for  mineral  lands 
i8  DomiDAl  only.  If  they  are  of  any  yalae  whatever  the  price  paid  for  them  is  no  meas- 
anofttutvaliie. 

A  wiee  policy  to  distribate  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  throngh  many  hands  and 
u  far  u  possible  reserve  it  to  the  laboring  class  of  miDcrs  was  sought  in  the  legislation 
of  CoDgren.  In  that  feature  to  which  I  have  asked  your  attention  I  think  that  those 
•ct«  £dl  of  their  purpose.  To  correct  this  error,  and  others  to  which  I  have  referred, 
aod  still  others  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  paper,  I  would  grant  the  lands 
ibflolately  by  surface  lines  with  all  that  they  contain,  as  agricultural  lands  are  granted, 
bot  not  in  such  quantities  as  are  given  to  agricultural  claimants. 

1  aflBame  that  the  policy  of  limiting  the  area  to  be  given  to  one  claimant  is  firmly 
estAbliahed,  and  therefore  nothing  win  be  said  on  that  head.  There  may  be  different 
opinioDB  as  to  what  the  area  of  a  claim  shall  be  but  I  think  that  no  one  will  be  found 
to  ttv  thac  the  mineral  landa  should  be  sold  in  unlimited  extent  to  all  persons  who 
may  apply  therefor.  In  the  law  as  proposed  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  anv  dis- 
tinction betireen  lode  and  placer  claims.  The  miner  will  take  all  that  mav  be  found 
io  his  location  without  being  required  to  consider  whether  it  may  be  called  by  one 
name  or  another.  Thia,  with  nearly  all  other  perplexing  questions,  will  be  removed 
from  the  field  of  controversy. 

The  festmes  of  tiie  law  to  which  I  have  referred  as  worthy  of  consideration  and 
adoptioa  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

I  No  location  shall  exceed  ten  acres  in  extent  to  be  taken  in  any  form,  so  that  it 
«liaJl  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  width  at  any  point. 

t  A  second  location  shall  not  be  made  by  the  same  person  within  five  hundred  feet 
ofthefint 

3.  A  location  shall  be  good  for  all  that  may  be  within  the  lines  thereof,  and  for 
aotbing  beyond  them. 

4.  No  location  shall  be  made  until  the  discover^'^  of  valuable  mineral  therein,  but 
vbeNVBT  a  Jode  shall  be  opened  and  mineral  found  therein^  whether  at  the  outcrop  or 
on  the  dip  thereof,  the  location  mav  be  made  at  any  point  in  the  direction  of  the  dip 
10  that  toe  first  exterior  line  of  such  location  shall  not  be  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
from  socli  discovery. 

5.  Except  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  all  matters  relating  to  the  manner  of 
ukiQ£  and  holoing  claims  to  be  left  to  the  local  legislature. 

^  The  proceedings  for  patent  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  under  the  present  law. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  Ac., 

^^ MOSES  HALLETT. 

tovBB,  ycwmber  8, 1879. 


TtsHwumtf  of  Cameliua  Downing  Hendreny  cattle  and  sheep  raiser^  WaUenJmrgy  Colo, 

Tltt  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fao- 
H  page  1. 

Walsicnbukg,  Colo.,  November  —,  1879. 

^^KSTLKMBN :  I  have  the  ploaaure  to  transmit  herewith  answers  to  a  series  of  inter- 
^t<«ieB,  giving  such  information  as  I  poeseas  in  regard  thereto. 

I'  Xame,  Comeliiu  Downing  Hendren ;  residence,  Walsenburg,  Colo ;  occupation, 
"^^  tod  sheep  raising. 

1  Hare  lived  in  thia  oounty  of  Huerfano  eleven  years,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country 
tVQity-two  years. 

3.  Hire  acquired  title  to  public  land  of  the  United  States  within  this  State  under 
"»  pie-emption  laws. 

i  ito  other. 

^  1^0  expose  in  obtaining  my  patent. 

J^^fects  in  the  praeticu  operation  of  the  land  laws  exist  in  numerous  instances 
'onv  parties  make  declaration  that  it  is  their  intention  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  the 
2^  or  subdivision  which  they  desire  to  enter,  only  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  for 
'  ^f^deration  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  thereby  preventing  actual  settlement 
^Shona-fide  settleiB.  I  would  suegest  as  a  remedy  that  where  entry  is  made  under 
t^  preHBmption  and  homestead  laws,  the  party  making  such  entry  be  required  to 
(tabliah  his  identity  by  credible  witnesses,  residents  of  the  county  wherein  the  land 
>  to  be  entered,  and  nfho  are  freeholders  in  said  county ;  and  further,  to  execute  a 
ood  in  the  sum  of  %- — ,  equivalent  to  the  government  price  of  the  land  to  be 
Bt«red,  made  payable  to  the  United  States  upon  failure  to  occupy  and  improve  aa 
Pttcribed  by  law. 
*•  The  pnbKc  lands  in  thia  county,  and  throughout  the  entire  State,  consist  of  arable* 
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inarable,  or  pastoral  and  mineral,  and,  I  may  add,  timber  lands ;  ^mwcntiiig  to  tke 
view  plains,  valleys,  ridoes  or  divides  between  the  streams  flowing  noip  the  mootta 
chains,  and  parks  or  yaUe^s  occupying  elevated  positions. 

The  arable  lands  are  insignificant  in  area  when  compared  to  other  poctkmB  •te^ 
mentioned,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  those  streams  that  are  caiNU>Ie  of  tanata% 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation ;  amon^  which  are  the  Platte.  Arkansas,  and  Rio Qnsifc. 
There  are  also  nomeroos  streams  or  nvnlets,  tributaries,  wnich  flow  toroiigh  imaU  k: 
fertile  valleys.  The  inarable  or  pastoral,  constituting  the  frreater  por^on,  eoooeti  4 
immense  plains,  elevated  plateaus,  foot-hills,  timber  lands  chiefly  confined  to  the  m«ts- 
ains,  and  the  parks  or  elevated  valleys.  iMo  timber  of  value  is  found  upcn  the  ]Mna 
streams ;  only  the  cottonwood,  and  quite  limited  as  to  quantity,  yet  serving  the  pb- 
pose  of  fuel. 

Lastly,  the  mineral  portion.  According  to  recent  discoveries  I  would  not  heataie  ^ 
saying  that  the  entire  mountain  region  in  this  State  part-akes  of  a  mineal-beanaK 
character.  Mines  producing  silver  are  being  developed  within  this  ooonty,  a  niualM 
of  ^hich  are  located  on  the  Spanish  peaks.  I  will  not  omit  to  say  that  eoal  is  &<»: 
in  great  abundance  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sieixa  Madie  and  among  tbe  foo- 
hills. 

8.  Of  the  several  classes  of  land  alreacUr  mentioned,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gr- 
emment  can  best  ascertain  the  character  of  such  lands  by  ^^enentl  rule,  except  eWv»tal 
plateaus  and  valleys,  as  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  viz,  plains  as  pait«al: 
valleys,  agricultural  (when  susceptible  of  cultivation) ;  foot-hiUa,  if  such  a  tern  « 
proper,  and  the  mountain  regions,  as  coal,  timber,  and  mineral. 

9.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  land  parceling  in  its  ordinary  wxr*. 
as  applied  to  this.  State,  has  a  tendency  to  work  an  ii^nry  in  a  majority  of  cases  wb-f- 
agricultural  land  is  the  consideration,  and  more  particularly  those  lands  lying  Ql^ 
the  numerous  rivulets  or  smaller  streams  of  the  State,  as  per  example :  If  any  are  cc** 
polled  in  confining  themselves  to  subdivisions  to  include  worthless  land,  for  whid 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  as  much  per  acre  as  that  portion  which  oan  be  enltiTaoc^ 
I  would  sugeest  that  such  part  of  a  subdivision  being  inarable  be  sold  at  some  D-«ff 
nal  price  to  be  fixed  by  appraisement,  proof  being  established  of  its  non-minenl  cbtf 
acter. 

In  regard  to  the  surveys  of  mineral  lands,  I  have  not  given  close  attention  to  tvc 
or  the  laws  governing  the  same.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  as  the  minenl  w- 
sources  of  the  State  are  becoming  developed  new  cases  must  necessarily  arise,  req^j- 
ing  the  amendment  or  enactment  of  laws  to  meet  them. 

In  regard  to  coal  lands,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  t» 

Sovemment,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  to  limit  the  sale  of  oo^  ]aaA  » 
ve  acres  to  any  one  individual.    This  method  would  prevent  the  monopoly  of  rmam 


ble  coal  deposits  by  capitalists,  and  be  the  means  of  cheapening  fuel  m  tat 
This  method  of  course  would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  law  relative  to  the  siin^5 
of  this  class  of  land. 

Lastly,  pastoral.    This  subject  I  shall  treat  under  the  head  of  agrienltuxe. 

10.  Tnere  are  two  methods  of  disposing  of  such  portions  of  the  public  lands  m  ^ 
West,  designated  as  inarable  or  arid  plains,  to  actual  settlers,  either  by  sale  or  k<* 
This  latter  method  would  prove  more  remunerative  to  the  general  govemmeot  a  ' 
riving  a  constant  revenue  from  the  lease,  and  can  be  accomplished  without  det« 
tion  of  the  land  in  question.    In  either  case,  no  quantity  less  than  a  tract  three  mi^ 
square,  sold  or  leased,  would  attract  purchasers  or  renters,  for  the  reaaon  tiiat  tot. 
landB  could  only  be  used  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  a  less  quantity  would  not  J 
the  outlay  in  seeking  water  by  artesian-well  boring. 

In  tegaird  to  the  disponal  of  other  public  lands  In  the  West,  it  depends  altoe^^tbei 
upon  the  climate  and  seasons  of  the  country,  as  circumstances  of  this  nature  note 
rially  alter  the  case.  The  land  laws  should  be  framed  so  as  to  meet  them,  and  reo^ 
impartial  justice  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  seeking  homes  upon  the  pn^'v 
domain. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

1.  Climate  generally  mild ;  frosts  occur  to  6th  of  June  and  reappear  about  9tLi! 
September ;  snow  scarcely  ever  exceeds  1  foot  during  the  severest  portion  of  the  w> 
ter  and  soon  succumbs  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  or  is  earned  off  by  eTapoEat.v 
caused  by  the  prevailing  winds.  Supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  very  limited  d J 
ing  the  months  of  July  and  August  each  year,  yet  comparatively  little  water  wot 
be  needed  during  summer  should  irrigation  be  earned  on  during  winter.  This  spp^ 
to  the  smaller  streams. 

2.  Rainfall  occurs  during  months  of  May  and  June.  The  rain  sometimeis  deceit 
in  torrents  carrying  destruction  in  its  path,  yet  is  of  short  duration.  Rain  but  se\^' 
falls  when  most  needed  for  irrigation. 

3.  But  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  this  section  can  be  cultivated  wtthoot  itr 
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^tioD,  BQch  portions  bein^  confined  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  light  showers 
»f  rain  freqaently  fall  donne  sommer. 

4.  The  proportion  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated  by  irrigation  in  this  connty  I 
hoald  estimate  to  be  one-hondredth  part,  provided  the  water  be  ntilized  dnring  the 
nnter  season.  I  oonld  give  a  mnoh  nearer  estimate  by  viewing  carefully  the  different 
noantain  streams  throughout  the  county,  and  ascertaining  by  observation  the  area  of 
»ocb  lands  now  considered  as  inarable,  and  upon  which  the  water  from  the  streams 
an  be  made  to  flow. 

5.  Wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  as  well  as  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  pro- 
loced  in  abundance  where  the  land  is  thoroughly  irrigated. 

6.  Depends  in  a  sreat  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  season,  and  position 
»f  thf)  lands.  If  the  soil  is  composed  of  li^ht  loam  and  level,  or  sufficiently  so,  to 
«taiD  moisture  after  irrigation,  a  pipe  four  inches  square  will  discharge  a  sufficient 
loantity  to  irrigate  100  acres  of  land,  but  if  the  land  is  of  a  clayey  consistency,  a 
ftr<;er  quantity  would  be  required. 

7.  The  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  obtained  from  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
>ierra  Madre  Mountains. 

8.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  diminished  by  irrigation,  but,  to  the  contrary,  is 
oereased  by  reason  of  a  great  variety  of  decomposed  matter  and  substance  that  have 
k  teodency  to  enrich  the  soil  is  being  constantly  conveyed  throuffh  the  canals  used 
or  irrigation.  As  an  evidence  of  this  assumption,  lands  that  have  been  cultivated  for 
i  bnndred  years  or  more,  in  New  Mexico,  still  produce  bountiful  crops  without  the 
application  of  manure. 

9. 1  estimate  that  at  least  one- third  of  the  water  in  irrigating  ditches  is  exhausted 
>T  evaporation  and  absorption ;  though  this  amount  of  wastage  could  be  materially 
ftnenfA  by  judicious  management.  In  this  portion  of  the  State  the  Mexicans  are 
jrgely  in  the  majority  and  are  much  opposed  to  a  systematic  distribution  and  use  of 
tater  for  irrigating,  and  have  no  local  laws  in  force  governing  the  same :  but  little 
water  is  returned  to  the  streams  in  this  locality.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
nter  for  irrigating  is  used  very  economically  and  profitably. 

10.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  land  bordering  upon  a  stream  or  con- 
iiimg  springs  in  this  county.  Nearly  all  water-fronts  and  springs  are  occupied  under 
itn-emption  and  homestead  laws,  except  in  very  elevated  localities  where  tne  climate 
» somewhat  rigorous. 

11.  No  oooflicts  of  a  very  serious  nature  have  occurred  under  my  observation,  though 
osany  crops  are  lost  by  those  living  some  distance  from  the  mountains  upon  the  smaller 
nieaiDs,  the  water  being  to  a  great  extent  monopolized  by  those  living  nearer  head- 
vateiB.  I  may  here  state  that  this  subject  about  water  rights  among  tne  farmers  of 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  one  which  should  enlist  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
srameDt.   Much  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  with  the  aid  of  capital. 

12.  About  ninety-nine  one-hundxedths  or  more. 

13. 1  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  on  pasturage  lands,  unless 
!pnn|p  for  watering  or  ponds  are  upon  the  tracts,  or  the  homestead  laws  be  changed, 
lilowing  settlers  to  enter  a  tract  not  to  exceed  nine  square  miles. 

14. 1  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  the  government  to  place  these  lands  in  the  mar- 
ut  for  private  entry,  but  if  the  government  should  so  elect,  each  purchaser  should  be 
limited  to  nine  square  miles,  as  Mfore  stated.  The  best  policy  for  the  government  to 
ponne  would  be  to  lease  the  pasturage  lands  so  as  to  derive  a  profitable  revenue 
UiCTefrom. 

Id.  About  40  acree  during  favorable  seasons.  This  section  is  equal  to  the  best  pas- 
[Jinge  lands  in  the  State ;  grass  not  "  sodded "  here  as  in  portions  of  Kansas  and 
loaa. 

16.  Abost  100  head  cows. 

17.  About  four. 

li  I  have  observed  that  the  grass  increases  in  growth  where  pastured  upon  by  sheep, 
tvir  droppings  enriching  the  soil. 

Id.  Bat  few  cattle-raisers  fence  any  part  of  their  ranges.  Cattle  could  be  confined 
^th  perfect  safety  in  winter  by  fencing  the  range. 

.  ^.  The  quality  of  the  herds  would  be  materially  improved  and  better  beef  pro- 
^^^  by  confinement  to  specific  ranges. 

^  tiprings  and  ponds. 

*— •  len. 

'^^'  Increased. 
n.  Yes. 

'^i.  Texas  herders  and  desaperadoes  are  frequently  emploved  to  destroy  sheep  by  a 
^  very  avaricious  range-claimants,  and  many  shepherds  have  been  reported  killed 

ay  them. 

'^  About  12,485  cattle,  61,000  sheep.    Cattle  roam  at  will;  sheep  are  heided  in 
»^8  of  tbont  1,000  to  3,000  upon  restricted  range  limits. 
^.  No  other  suggestions  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  public  land,  but 

18  LC 
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in  regard  to  sarveys  I  would  snggest  that  township  Bection  comers  be  dengnaied  hf 
some  very  substantial  material,  iirmly  imbedded  in  the  soil  so  as  to  pievent  %mt 
easy  removal  b^  mischieTous  and  malicions  persons. 
2d.  Not  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

TIMBBB. 

1.  There  is  bnt  a  small  area  of  valuable  timber  in  near  proximity  to  the  monntaiiia; 
among  the  foot-hills  are  found  some  forests  of  pine  which  can  be  converted  into  Iob- 
ber  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality ;  spruce,  fir,  pine,  and  aspen  are  found  in  the  mon 
elevated  regions  among  the  mountains. 

2.  No  timber  planted  in  this  section. 

3.  I  would  suggest  the  lease  of  the  public  timber  lands  by  the  government  in  lim- 
ited tracts  so  tlubt  all  settlers  may  avail  themselves  of  building  material  under  certain 
restrictions,  viz :  Lessees  to  give  bond  to  preserve  all  young  trees  not  exceeding  t«o 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  **  butt; "  the  object  being  to  replace  timber  of  mature  growth 
utilized  by  the  lessee.  The  quantity  of  land  leased  should  not  exceed  an  area  of  one 
quarter  section  to  that  of  one  entire  section  according  to  the  density  of  the  nowtli 
such  as  may  be  determined  by  an  offtcer  appointed  for  tiiat  purpose,  whose  forcher 
duty  would  be  to  appoint  three  disinterested  persons  of  experience  as  oommisaioDen 
to  appraise  the  land  to  be  leased ;  after  which  the  amount  per  centum  of  its  appraised 
value  may  be  fixed  by  the  proper  constituted  authority,  the  first  year's  rent  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

4.  Yes,  I  deem  such  a  course  to  be  very  necessary. 

5.  No  second  growth  (in  the  true  acceptation  of  that  term)  of  any  forest  timber. 
Young  trees  make  their  appearance  in  isolated  places;  of  course  the  aspen  and  cottoe- 
wood  produce  second  growth,  but  such  timber  is  not  used  for  building  purposes. 

6.  There  are  many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  forest  fires,  attributing  them  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  dried  fungus  attached  to  very  dry  trees,  als6  the  lightnioe; 
this  latter  cause  I  have  no  doubt  is  sometimes  the  cause,  l^ut  nres  more  frequentlf 
occur  through  the  carelessness  of  "  campers  "  and  malicious  persons.  I  would  vagg^ 
as  a  remedy  that  a  heavy  fine  be  imposed  upon  any  person  who  in  any  manner  sets  fire 
to  forests ;  one  half  of  such  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  informer. 

7.  No  recent  occurrences  of  depredations  upon  the  public  timber.  Some  waste  oc- 
curs, cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

8.  The  local  custom  here  is  to  assume  ownership  of  felled  timber  by  the  parties  wbo 
fell  the  same. 

9.  Most  undoubtedly  so. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  I  regret  very  much  in  not  being  able  to  return  to  tlie 
honorable  Commission  strictly  accurate  answers  to  all  the  interrogatories.  The  reaecA 
of  such  inability  exists  in  the  fact  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  it  is  impossible  U> 
obtain  the  data  so  as  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  necessary  to  a  complete  eloci- 
dation  of  the  subject-matter  here  treated  of.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to 
render  the  Commission  further  service  when  neceasaiy. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the  highest  consideration, 

C.  D.  HENDBEN. 


J^Bstimony  of  Judge  John  J,  Hemry^  LtadviUe^  Colo, 

Leadviixv,  Colo.,  AuguMt  2S,  1879. 

Judge  John  J.  Henry,  register  land  office  Leadville,  Colo.,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Well,  I  do  simply  say  that  while  I  do  not  know  what  recommendations  or  altera- 
tions to  make  in  the  management  of  the  Land  Office  at  Washington,  I  will  say  this: 
that  there  is  a  great  deu  of  delay  occasioned  there,  and  especially  in  the  iaaae  oi 
patents.  We  send  the  final  entry  papers  in  agricultural  and  mineral  oases,  and  some- 
times it  is  as  much  as  two  years  before  we  ever  hear  from  them  again — ^before  then  i4 
any  patent  issued  on  them. 

In  my  Judgment,  cancellation  should  be  done  in  the  local  offices.  My  reason  for  thu 
is  the  savinjg  of  time.  Another  thing  I  would  state  in  this  eonneotion  is  in  xeganl  to 
<<  hearings.''^  We*  have  in  this  office  the  similar  matter  of  lands  being  retncned  m 
mineral  lands.  The  claimant  comes  up  and  claims  that  it  is  acricultur«l  land,  uA 
says  there  is  not  any  mineral  on  it.  The  laws  require  us  to  call  a  nearing  todetenntoo 
the  character  of  the  land,  and  we  take  sometimes  20  legal-cap  pages  of  evidenoe  as  u> 
the  mineral  character  of  this  ground.  Then  I  have  to  send  all  this  testimony  to  Wash- 
ington, where  it  is  probably  stuck  in  a  pigeon-hole  and  remains  six  months  or  a  year 
b(3ore  they  act  upon  the  case.    I  think  we  ought  to  be  allowed  here  in  all  oases  whea 
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they  an  of  that  kind,  when  we  are  aatisfied  that  it  is  a  non-mineral  section,  to  permit 
the  applicant  to  enter  it  rieht  here  himself. 

lo  regard  to  abandoned  homesteads,  I  think  it  wonld  be  better  that  the  local  officers 
ihoald  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  matter  without  sending  to  Washington  for  authority, 
joBt  as  I  said  in  regard  to  the  "  hearings."  I  think  when  the  land  officers  here  are  sat- 
isfied, for  instance,  that  this  land,  although  returned  as  mineral,  is  non-mineral — when 
▼e  are  satisfied  it  is  non-mineral  by  the  evidence  and  proof — then  we  ought  to  allow 
tiie  applicant  to  make  claim  to  it  as  agricultural  land.  I  know  the  receiver  will  bear 
Be  out  in  it.  There  are  some  cases  here  where  the  anplicatiou  has  been  made,  the 
man  enters  agricultural  land  or  enters  mineral  as  agricultural  land,  we  take  the  proof, 
tod  send  them  up  to  Washington,  and  before  we  have  heard  from  Washington — before 
they  consider  the  case — the  thirty  months  in  which  the  man  has  to  make  his  final  entry 
liaTB  expired.  That  was  the  case  of  James  M.  Coles ;  the  thirty  months  have  ezpireda 
and  we  nave  not  heard  from  Washington. 

I  have  the  same  suggestions  to  make  that  I  made  in  mv  written  paper  which  I  sent 
to  yon  at  Denver,  andwhich  you  have  not  yet  received ;  that  is,  tiiat  the  United  States 
depoty  surveyors  return  too  much  land  as  mineral,  giving  the  agricultural  claimants 
troable  to  prove  it  non-mineral.  We  have  in  this  office  100  cases  of  that  kind,  where 
the  applicant  enters  the  land  as  agricultural  and  the  return  is  mineral.  We  advertise 
for  a  ''hearing,"  and  in  no  single  case  has  there  been  a  claim  that  the  land  is  mineral, 
the  evidence  all  being  one-sided.  AH  this  trouble  arose  because  the  deputy  surveyor 
letumed  it  as  mineral  and  it  has  to  be  disproved,  the  burden  of  proof  resting  upon 
tiie  agricultural  claimant. 

I  think  that  the  notices  required  to  be  posted  up  and  published  by  the  applicant  for 
pre-emption  payment  or  homestead  final  proof  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  greatest  hum- 
bog  connected  with  the  land  system.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  at  all  for  the  announce- 
iDeot  and  notification  of  the  land.  I  do  not  know  any  good  it  does  or  any  use  it  is, 
and  if  you  or  anybody  else  can  tell  me,  I  am  sure  I  would  like  to  know.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  object  or  intention  of  the  law  was.  In  the  first  place  this  office  is  on 
oiH'  side  of  the  district  and  the  agricultural  district  lies  awa^  down  below  here,  below 
Fairplay  and  South  Park,  and  most  of  our  agricultural  claims  come  from  that  quar- 
ter. Now,  if  a  claimant  comes  up  here  with  his  two  witnesses,  as  the  law  requires,  it 
vill  take  him  three  or  four  days,  and  to  bring  the  two  witnesses  it  will  cost  him  |100, 
that  is  if  he  comes  on  the  stage,  pays  hotel  bills,  and  fees  the  witnesses.  Six  months 
or  a  year  later  he  wants  to  prove  up  on  the  land  he  has  filed  on ;  he  has  not  seen  this 
land,  does  not  know  anything  about  it ;  they  tell  him  he  cannot  enter  this  land  without 
having  advertised  his  intention  to  "  prove  up  "  in  the  newspapers  for  thirty  days.  This 
00^  bim  f5,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  to  bring  his  witnesses  back  here,  mak- 
ing an  additional  expense.  In  my  jndgmeut  that  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  think  the 
papers  of  the  entry  system  of  the  land  o£Jce  might  be  simplified  and  less  papers  used, 
tboagh  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  just  how. 

Qoestion.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  lands  in  yonr  district  f — Answer. 

There  is  very  little  of  what  you  might  properly  call  agricultural  land  in  our  district. 

It  is  only  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  that  you  can  raise  grain  and  vegetables. 

Q.  How  laree  a  part  of  the  State  does  yonr  district  cover  f — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  about 

OGe-fiixth  of  the  whole  State. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  that  do  you  suppose  to  be  agricultural  land  f — A.  I  should 
•ay  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  it.  Probably  more  than  one-twentieth  wonld  pro- 
dnce  hay  and  grass  for  cattle,  but  one-twentieth  would  cover  all  that  you  could  raise 
eereals  upon. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  land  has  already  been  taken  un  under  the  United  States  laws 
ID  your  district  f  — A.  In  our  district  probably  one-third  of  it  has  been  entered  as  i^;ri- 
ailtand  land. 

Q.  Yon  mean  that  one-third  of  the  one-twentieth  has  been  entered  as  agricultural  land 
sod  that  two-thirds  is  still  left  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  the  water  t    Has  it  all  been  pre-empted  under  existing 
^W9  or  local  cnstomsf— A.  It  is  in  some  instances.     A  man  cuts  a  ditch  jto  carry 
vater  to  his  land.    He  has,  I  believe,  by  law  exclusive  right  to  that  water.    No  man 
ean  interfere  with  it ;  that  is,  if  it  runs  through  government  land. 
Q.  By  State  law  T— A.  No ;  by  United  States  law. 

Q.  What  law,  for  instance  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  refer  you  to  the  law,  but 
ioy  ondezBtanding  is  that  the  man  who  cuts  the  ditch  and  brings  the  water  to  his 
land  has  exclusive  right  to  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this  district  are  timber  lands?— A.  Well,  I 
•annot  say.  .  I  am  nob  very  well  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  not 
been  all  over  the  district  to  see,  and  the  timber  land  is  not  platted  on  our  maps. 
Tbe  only  way  we  have  to  learn  is  by  occular  proof. 

Q.  Are  there  any  considerable  bodies f— A.  Yes;  there  are  some  considerable  bodies 
of  timber  in  tbe  northern  belt  of  the  district.  On  the  Soutii  Park  Bidge  there  are 
ihe  mofltt  extensive  and  heavy  bodies  of  timber  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Any  timber  platted  in  that  district  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  Yon  can  see  that  there  hii 
been  heavy  bodies  of  timber  here  also. 

Q.  How  long  since  f — A.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Abont  a  year  and  a  hslf 
ago  it  was  snrronnded  by  heavy  bodies  of  timber. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  timber  f-^A.  It  was  cnt  off  and  sawed  np  into  lumber  witk 
which  to  bnild  the  city. 

Q.  Part  of  it,  yon  think,  was  nsed  in  that  way  f— A.  Yes;  part  of  it.  I  soppose  that 
all  the  fuel  that  has  been  used  here  was  also  taken  off. 

Q.  And  the  timber  for  timbering  mines  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  cnt  off  without  payment  to  the  government  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
never  heard  of  the  government  receiving  one  dollar  for  the  timber  cut  from  the  land 
in  this  district. 

Q.  Is  there  any  local  custom  rej^ardin^r  the  cutting  of  timber  wherebythe  cuttiDg 
down  of  the  tree  by  the  party  entitles  him  to  the  ownership  of  it  t — ^A.  There  may  m 
such  a  custom  or  rule,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anythiog  about  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fires,  and  how  tb€M 
fires  are  set  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  know  that  fires  run  over  the  timber  land  here  sod 
destroy  it  in  a  great  measure,  but  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  set. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  comparative  proportion  of  destmotion  by  fire  and 
use  by  man  f — A.  No.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Within  your  official  observation,  are  not  the  forests  being  constantly  destroyed 
without  compensation  or  use  to  the  government  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  being  de- 
stroyed very  fast,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  of  the  government  ever  receiv- 
ing fl  for  the  timber. 

Q.  Is  that  destruction  of  timber  largely  owing  to  the  wants  of  the  people?— A.  Tea, 
sir :  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  wants  of  tne  people. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  destmotion  now  going  on  m  the  vicinity  of  Leadville,  what  will 
be  the  condition  of  the  timber  a  few  yeare  hence  f — A.  It  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  demand  for  timber. 

Q.  But  at  the  rate  of  destruction  now  going  on  f — A.  Well,  I  think  there  would  be 
very  IKtle  good  available  timber  here  in  three  yeare'  time  with  the  present  deetructioD 
of  timber.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  government  to  ofrr 
these  lands  at  public  sale,  so  that  they  may  be  subject  to  private  cash  entry,  beeaiae 
then  the  applicants,  usually  mill  men,  bnildere,  Ac,  would  buy  them.  They  are 
willing  to  buy  them  and  pay  for  them.  But  they  cannot  do  it  now  without  going 
through  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry.  They  are  bound  to  have  the  timber, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  but  if  they  cannot  buy  it,  they  will  steal  it. 

Q.  Ought  there  not  be  some  regulation  for  the  preservation  of  timber? — ^A.  I  think 
it  would  be  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  if  the  person  who  pnrefaasN 
the  timber  was  not  allowed  to  cut  it  all  off  at  once.  It  would  be  very  good  to  preserr* 
the  timber.  It  has  been  shown  by  many  writere  that  timber  is  necessary  in  all  coon- 
tries  for  the  production  of  rain  and  other  reasons.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  reserre 
some  of  these  lands  for  the  growth  of  timber.  There  are  some  sterilo'lands  here  which 
I  think,  if  the  timber  was  cut  off,  would  never  fprow  up  asain.  I  think  there  woald 
be  no  young  timber  to  take  the  place  of  the  origmal  growth. 

Q.  Speaking  of  throwing  these  timber  lands  open  to  private  entry,  would  yon  impose 
any  limitation  upon  the  entry  ? — A.  I  would  be  in  favor,  as  it  were,  of  letting  dovn 
the  bare  and  permitting  every  man  to  come  in  and  buy  government  land  and  pay  for 
it  Just  as  much  as  he  wants.  I  would  not  suggest  suon  a  thing  in  a  newly  settled 
district,  but  in  an  old  settled  district,  where  the  best  and  most  desirable  lands  bsTV 
been  taken  up.  When  there  is  no  chance  for  speculaton  to  speculate  on  it,  I  would 
say  throw  it  open  to  every  person. 

Q.  Don't  a  man  have  to  commit  peijury  to  get  timber  land  now  ? — A.  No,  he  doca 
not.  To  acquire  a  portion  of  timber  land  he  can  use  his  pre-emption  or  homestead 
rieht,  but  after  these  have  been  used  he  cannot  acquire  more  without  peojnring  him- 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  of  a  patent  being  issued  to  a  pre-emptioo 
claimant  where  the  man  had  simply  built  a  hut  and  had  not  cultivated  anything  t— 
A.  I  have  known  ordera  issued  upon  agricultural  claims  where  there  was  no  twH' 
riculture,  in  fact  no  plowing  done. 

Q.  Was  it  not  sworn  to  in  the  papen  ? — A.  No,  I  think  npt.  I  think  the  qoestinn 
is  asked  him  "  How  much  of  this  land  have  you  pip  wed  or  cultivated  ?  "  and  if  he  aa;* 
none,  as  they  very  often  do,  I  do  not  think  a  patent  would  be  refused  him  on  that 
ground.  The  idea  is,  as  I  underetand  it,  that  if  he  takes  it  up  for  a  home,  settltf 
on  it,  builds  a  house  on  it  and  lives  there,  that  he  has  met  the  reqairements  of  the 
pre-emption  and  homestead  law.  We  often  grant  a  patent  if  the  applicant  has  001 
cultivated  the  soil,  because  the  season  is  too  short  or  the  altitude  too  high.  U 
would  be  absurd  to  compel  a  man  to  plow  when  he  could  not  raise  anything. 

0*  So  that  any  person  will  and  can  take  up  first  a  pre-emption,  thto  a  homestead, 
making  320  acres  of  timber  land,  by  simply  erecting  hia  house  there  and  swearini 
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that  be  intends  to  make  that  his  home  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  if  he  has  made  it  his  home, 
16  soon  as  he^made  his  filing. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  T    A.  From  the  day  of  filing ;  from  the  day  he  "  proves  up  ". 

Q.  How  long  after  that  f— A.  They  generally  allow  nim  to  make  entry  three  months 
after  filing. 

Q.  That  woold  make  320  acres  of  timher  land  that  a  person  could  acquire  rightfully 
in  that  form ;  then  cannot  he  locate  a  timber-culture  entry  upon  it  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  really  what  the  timber-culture  law  is.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  of  it  in 
this  office.  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say.  I  am  not  posted  upon  the  timber-culture  law, 
because  we  made  no  use  of  it  in  this  district  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Cannot  a  man  purchase  soldiers'  scrip  and  locate  additioniJ  land  with  that  ?— A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  5^ou  going  to  say  about  the  South  Park  question  f— A.  That  the  South 
Park  was  a  question  of  altitude. 

Q.  What  is  the  altitude  f—A.  The  altitude  is  9,000  or  10,000  feet.  And  while  it  is 
retamed  as  a|^cnltural  land,  and  in  reality  is  agricultural  land,  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
it  that  is  cultivated.  A  man  may  have  a  garden  oehind  his  house,  with  a  little  patch 
of  potatoes,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  no  coal  in  the  South  Park  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  there  is  said  to  be  one  large 
body  of  ooal  about  10  or  12  miles  from  Fairplay,  near  Hamilton  or  Como. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  entry  made  of  it  as  coal  land  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  entered 
by  the  South  Park  Goal  Company  as  coal  land.  In  the  last  year  we  have  had  several 
coal  filings^  but  only  one  coal  entry.  I  have  never  known  persons  to  be  benefited  by 
an  entry  or  others.  But  then  I  cannot  say  positively.  A  man  comes  up  and  swears, 
and  his  two  witnesses  swear  with  him,  that  he  has  been  on  the  land.  I  cannot  ques- 
tion it. 

Q.  How  much  additional  soldiers'  homestead  scrip  has  been  located  in  this  district  f — 
A.  Not  more  than  one  piece. 

Q.  What  character  of  land  f — A.  Aericnltural  land,  so  called. 

Q,  Whafc  was  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  T — ^A.  It  was  grazing  land. 

Q.  As  afiiHsting  the  public  interests,  have  you  any  idea  upon  the  use  of  this  scrip  for 
the  purchase  of  public  land  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  should  abolish  all  kinds  of  scrip. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty  there  is  in  locating  land  with 
scrip.  Now^  these  soldiers'  warrants,  and  all  kinds  of  scrip,  a  great  deal  of  it,  is  coun- 
terfeit and  a  great  deal  of  the  transfers  are  forgeries,  and  no  man  is  really  safe  in  using 
the  Bcrip  untilit  is  approved  by  the  authorities  in  Washington. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  undertake  to  use  it  till  it  is  approved  in  Washington  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Soldiers'  scrip  Y — ^A.  The  Supreme  Court  scrip  has  not  all  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner.    Some  of  it  has. 

Q.  It  ought  to  be  issued  by  him,  ought  it  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  issued, 
or  what  it  was  issued  for.  The  most  we  have  handled  has  Caleb  Cushiug's  name  on  it, 
ihowmg  that  it  was  signed  by  him. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  district  could  be  dassed  as  pastoral  land,  and  what  would  be 
your  desoription  of  pastoral  lands  T — A.  I  have  made  no  calculation,  but  should  say 
that  one-half  of  the  land  of  the  district  is  pastoral  land.  From  this  land  grass  and 
hay  can  be  taken. 

Q.  And  is  not  capable  of  producing  cereals  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  are  these  pastoral  lands  adapted,  meaning  by  pastoral  lands 
lands  not  capable  of  raising  cereals  f — A.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  cattle,  feeding 
stock,  cutting  grass  for  hay.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  be  used  for 
toy  purpose,  being  barren,  hillsides,  &c. 

Q.  Then  these  desirable  pastoral  lands,  are  the  present  agricaltnral  land  laws  adapted 
to  their  sale  or  disposition  T — ^A.  My  answer  is  no. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  Because  the  purchaser  cannot  obtain  enough  of  them,  and  he  must 
have  a  large  amount  to  make  the  holding  of  them  profitable  for  grazing. 

Q.  In  your  Judgment  how  much  of  this  land  in  your  district  would  be  required  for 
the  raising  of  one  head  of  beef  for  market  t — ^A.  I  should  say,  on  a  rough  estimate,  5 
acres. 

[Note.— The  average  altitude  of  this  district  is  8,000  feet.] 

Q.  Takinji^  your  district  as  a  whole,  the  barren  land,  the  hillside,  &c;,  what  would 
^  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  for  the  raising  of  one  head  of  beef  f  ~A.  Well, 
I  should  change  my  estimate,  and  say  it  would  take  at  least  8  acres  to  feed  a  bull(x;k, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  side  hills  that  do  not  produce  anything. 

Q.  Now,  don't  the  lands  at  an  average  altitude  in  your  district  produce  much  better 
^msafor  grasing  purposes  than  the  lands  down  in  the  lower  altitudes  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  it  <toes. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  disposing  of  this  land  would  be  what— this  pasture  laud  f — A.  My 
idea  woold  be  to  render  them  subject  to  private  entry. 

Q.  Without  limitation Y^A.  Well,  yes;  I  should  say  withoat  limitation. 
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Q.  SappoBe,  then,  one  man  walked  in  and  bonght  it  allt — A.  Well,  it  would  be  aO 
tlie  better  for  l^e  country  if  he  would. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Well,  for  one  reason,  as  soon  as  he  purchased  it  it  wonld  become  tax- 
able and  bring  a  revenue  to  the  State. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  revenue  so  much  per  head  for  the  beef  f~A.  Put  it  on  tbi 
land,  the  stock,  the  improvements— every  thing  that  was  put  on  the  land.  It  woold 
be  a  revenue  to  the  State,  it  would  render  the  land  productive,  and  it  wonld  cause  nt- 
tlements  to  be  made  all  over  it,  whereas  now  it  pays  no  tax. 

Q.  If  one  man  bought  it  all,  how  many  settlements  would  there  be  f — ^A.  He  woold 
sell  it  or  lease  it  from  time  to  time.  Well,  probably  it  is  saying  too  much  to  allow  i 
man  to  buy  unlimitedly.  You  might  limit  him  to  2,000  or  3,000  acres.  I  do  not  think 
any  man  wants  a  less  amount  for  feeding  cattle. 

Q.  Excluding  all  agricultural  land — that  is,  land  which  can  raise  cereals — exclodioc 
the  timber  lands  and  mineral  lands,  and  taking  the  plains,  what  do  you  think  it  cooU 
be  sold  for  per  acre  in  this  district  f — A.  I  believe  it  could  be  sold  for  ^1  per  acre;  thst 
is,  at  an  average  of  (1  per  acre. 

Q.  That  is  the  pastoral  lands? — A.  Tes,  the  pastoral  lands;  they  wonld  sell  for  as 
average  of  |1  per  acre. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  unsurveyed  land  have  you  in  this* district? — ^A.  I  should 
think  one-half  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  unsurveyed. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  about  the  monuments  and  comers  or  anything  of  thai 
kind  ?  Are  the  monuments  found  readily  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  very  well  explain  thai, 
because  I  have  confined  myself  since  I  have  been  in  this  office  almost  exclusiTelf  to 
the  office.  I  have  traveled  over  the  district  very  little  except  by  public  conyeyaDea 
I  have  not  walked  over  the  public  land  since  I  have  been  here,  i  have  never  oeea  a 
monument  or  comer  post  marking  a  section  or  township.  I  have  people  come  tnto 
the  office  here  and  complain  that  they  could  not  find  tne  comers.  The  posts  ban 
been  knocked  down,  dug  up,  or  moved,  and  they  did  not  know  where  the  comers  wera. 
That  is  a  very  general  complaint. 

Q.  Do  they  rot  down  ? — X,  I  suppose  the  wooden  stakes  would  rot  down  in  time^  I 
do  not  know  Just  how  long,  but  probably  it  would  take  a  stake  five  years  to  rot  olt 

Q.  Is  there  much  mineral  land  in  your  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deaL 

Q.  Are  the  present  mineral  laws,  in  your  opinion,  applicable  to  the  disposal  of  those 
lands  ?— A.  Yes,  they  are  applicable  to  their  disposal ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  formality  required  by  law  than  is  necessary — more  red  tape. 

Q.  That  is  the  administration  of  the  law  you  refer  to  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  law  itself.— A.  Those  who  administer  the  law  administer  it 
as  it  is  and  require  nothing  more  than  the  law  requires. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  present  law  adapted  to  the  perfteting  of  mineiai 
titles  without  inducing  conflicts  ?— A.  No,  I  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  I  can  give  you  my  views,  gentlemen,  but  I  would  ratheryouTeserred 
this  ouestion  to  be  put  to  the  receiver,  as  he  is  better  posted  than  I  am. 

O.  What  chants  can  you  suggest  in  the  present  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States f— 
A.  The  law  requires,  for  instance,  that  a  shaft  shall  be  sunk  in  the  middle  of  tiie  claim, 
in  the  center,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  150  feet  on  each  side  of  the  shaft 
I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  that.  If  that  man  owns  that  claim,  I  think  be  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sink  his  shaft  on  any  part  of  that  claim  he  thinks  proper.  Tmo, 
further,  the  law  requires  that  the  applicant  or  claimant  himself  shall  inake  oectaio 
proofs.  Well,  now,  when  he  comes  to  make  his  entry,  to  make  these  proofs,  the  appli- 
cant is  in  New  York,  Saint  Louis,  Washington,  or  some  other  place.  So  I  think  it 
would  be  just  as  well  that  disinterested  witnesses  should  make  the  proof  as  the  appli- 
cant, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  feasible  and  proper  to  have  all  the 
business  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  dobe  in  the  local  land  office  by  the  United  States 
officers,  and  that  the  registration  of  claims  in  the  first  instance  should  be  done  by  ths 
district  land  office  in  that  district.  All  records  of  location  and  discoveries  of  miiM 
or  placer  ground  should  be  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  office  of  the  oonnty  recorder. 
Now  when  a  man  draws  up  a  title  he  comes  to  the  county  recorder's  office  and  hai 
recorded  the  location  and  entry.  Sometimes  that  office  is  as  far  away  aa  the  United 
States  land  office;  but  if  the  law  was  amended,  for  lone  distances  or  rieh  mtniDg 
camps  a  deputy  register  could  be  appointed,  who  could  go  long  distances. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  suggestion  in  regard  to  taking  proof.  Where  then 
are  three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  witnesses  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  either  the  reg- 
ister or  receiver  could  go  out  of  his  office  and  take  the  proof,  which  is  not  allowed 
now.  For  instance,  we  nave  a  great  deal  of  business  from  our  old  oonnty  from  whicfc 
we  moved  the  office.  To  make  homestead  or  pre-emption  proof  it  is  necessary  that 
three  persons  come  to  this  office.  Sometimes  one  of  these  persons  or  the  applicant  him- 
self may  be  a  cripple,  or  sick  and  unable  to  travel.  I  think  it  wonld  be  well  tsj 
allow  the  register  or  receiver  to  go  over  to  Fairplay  and  take  this  tesUmoay  of  these 
parties.  It  would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  he  could  go  there,  eharrio| 
tbem  a  very  trifling  amount  for  the  expense  of  going  there  and  ooming  back ;  iniile 
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they  have  to  bring  three  parties  over  here  and  take  them  back,  pay  witneases'  fees, 
hotel  expenses,  &c 

Q.  Yoa  think  the  present  system  of  taking  proof  works  hard  for  the  person  making 
the  proof  f— A.  Tes,  sir,  in  a  great  many  instances.  Well,  I  do  say  that  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  have  all  these  records  of  discoyeries  made  in  the  land  office  instead  of  in 
the  county  recorder's  office,  because  there  is  no  check  npon  the  recorder's  office ;  dates 
may  be  altered  or  papere  destroyed.  There  is  no  sapervision  over  the  recorder's  office, 
and  there  is  over  the  land  office,  as  dnpiicates  of  all  proceedings  of  the  land  office  are 
made  in  Washington,  so  that  it  wonla  be  impossible  to  destroy  the  records  or  alter 
them. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  here  in  Leadville  f — A.  We  came  here  the  10th  July. 

(j.  Aboat  six  weeks  ago  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  conrt-honse  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
w)ietber  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  set  fire  to  it,  but  I  know  it  has  been  on  fire, 
aDd  was  materially  damaged. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  contents  had  been  entirely  destroyed  in  that  fire,  what  evidence 
woald  remain  of  the  original  location  of  mining  claims  in  this  district  f — ^A.  Nothing 
but  the  certificate  of  location  in  the  possession  of  the  locator. 

Q.  There  wonld  be  no  official  record  left  anywhere  f — A.  No,  sir ;  certainly  not. 

<^.  The  only  eyidence  of  original  location  then  left  wonld  have  been  the  certificate 
giTen  to  the  miner  or  mine  locator,  and  which  wonld  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  party  himself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  no  check  npon  the  parties  altering  that  certificate  except  the 
booestv  of  the  party  f — ^A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  know  that  under  the  statutes  of  all  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  except 
Colorado,  which  I  do  not  know  so  much  about,  a  man  on  unsurveyed  government  land 
shall  be  protected  on  his  160  acres,  and  if  any  person  trespasses  he  recoyers  damages 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  the  courts  recognize  his  absolute  right  and  title  to 
the  160  acres  of  land.    Is  that  so  in  Colorado  f — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  Has  not  that  a  tendency  to  preyent  the  people  from  acquiring  title  under  the 
Cnited  States  laws  t  Do  you  know  of  such  a  case  where  he  is  protected  by  the  State 
» that  he  does  not  want  to  get  a  title  from  the  United  States  f — A.  It  has  not,  because 
the  United  States  laws  require  the  settler  to  make  his  filing  in  the  United  States  land 
office  within  three  months  after  the  plot  of  official  survey  is  filed  therein ;  otherwise 
the  settler  before  survey  is  liable  to  have  his  land  filed  on  by  other  claimants  and  he 
dras  lose  all  the  right  which  prior  possession  gives. 

Q.  In  case  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  against  a  mineral  application,  should  the  litiga- 
tion thereon  continue  in  the  United  States  land  office,  or  should  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  United  States  office  be  restricted  and  the  litigation  be  transferred  to  the  State 
cosrts  f>-A.  I  think  the  litigation  should  be  continued  in  tbe  United  States  land  office; 
it  would  be  both  simpler  and  cheaper,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  land. offices  know  more 
about  it  than  any  other  office  in  wnich  the  case  has  neyer  been  before. 

Q.  How  about  the  delay  T— A.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  less  delay  if  it  was  settled 
in  tbe  local  land  office. 

4.  And  the  expense  f— -A.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense. 

Q.  If  the  United  States  maintained  exclusiye  Jurisdiction  generally  in  the  issuing 
'jf  patents,  wonld  not  the  tendency  be  to  foster  litigation  T—A.  I  think  so. 


TMamiy  0/  8.  W,  HUl,  mining  engineer,  Leadville,  Colo.,  relative  to  mineral  law$. 

Public  Land  Commibsion, 

Leadville,  Colo.,  August  27, 1879. 

S.W.HILL: 

,B«3ide  at  Houghton,  Michigan.  Haye  had  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  as  a 
mioing  en^neer  m  the  Lake  Superior  region ;  to  be  more  particular,  I  was  with  Dr. 
Booghton  m  1844-^45,  and  in  the  United  States  surveys  of  Foster  &  Whitney,  as  weU 
11  in  that  of  Jackson.  I  have  been  a  practioid  miner — a  director,  that  is,  of  mining 
^terprises— and  haye  built  up  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Thers  are  no  defects  in  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  United  States  laws 
which  would  attach  to  our  district,  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but  the  land  there  is  not 
onder  tbe  same  conditions  as  this  here  in  Colorado ;  the  old  system  of  public  land  sur- 
yeys  covered  our  Michigan  country.  The  government  sold  that  land  after  the  geolog- 
ic sorvey  of  Foster  A  Whitney  by  the  le^al  subdivisions  of  the  public  surveys. 
There  has  been  no  litigation  except  in  two  instances.  One  of  these  was  a  case  of 
Qointentional  trespass ;  it  was  simply  a  case  where  the  tracts  of  land  claimed  by  two 
pvtiea  overlapped;  in  consequence  of  this  oyerlapping  a  few  fathoms  of  earth  were 
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ezoavated  by  one  of  the  two  parties  in  what  was  detennined  to  be  the  othei's  tract 
I  was  then  directing  mining  operations  in  the  neighborhood  and  was  called  in  as  an 
expert  to  determine  the  damage  sustained.  Taking  another  engineer  with  me,  we 
made  the  examination  together  and  decided  what  amoant  of  mineral  had  been  taken 
oat.  Upon  onr  report  a  check  was  immediately  drawn  at  the  office  of  the  trespaasiDe 
party  for  the  fall  amoant  of  loss  snstalned,  and  the  other  party  was  dnlj^  indenmifie£ 

In  the  other  instance  mentioned  I  was  called  in  as  a  witness.  I  testified  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  foar  posts  serving  as  monuments  of  the  comers  of  a  certain  tract. 
Three  of  the  poets  were  wooden,  and  sank  in  the  earth;  the  fourth  of  iron,  set  in  a 
hole  drilled  in  rock.  By  the  public  surveys  it  was  determined  that  a  post  on  one  cor- 
ner of  this  tract  stood  out  of  une.  An  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  party  owning  this 
tract  had  determined  that  an  adjoining  party  was  trespassing  within  the  true  lines  of 
the  tract  in  question.  A  suit  was  thereupon  commenced  to  recoTer  damages.  I  was 
summoned,  and  came  from  the  other  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  give  my  testimony.  I 
took  the  Judge  and  Jury  and  showed  them  the  actual  position  ox  the  comer  posts.  A 
verdict  was  at  once  given  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Tne  trespass  was  paid  for,  and  the 
litigation  was  thus  ended. 

In  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  present  United  States  laws  as  to  lode 
claims  I  may  sav,  in  general,  that  I  think  little  difficulty  would  arise  so  long  as  the 
lodes  were  nearly  perpendicular  in  position ;  but  when  the  deposits  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  in  the  nature  of  a  stratum  or  fioor,  as  here  in  LeadviUCi  the  application  of 
laws  framed  to  cover  clearly  defined  vein  claims  will  produce  injustice  in  certain  cases. 

I  can  say  unreservedly  in  reeard  to  the  present  official  practice  of  filing  surveys  of 
lode  claims  which  overlap  on  the  surface  that  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  I  Believe  that 
it  certainly  works  injustice.  If  it  were  possible  to  estabush  positively  and  with  littk 
trouble  or  expense  the  true  position  of  a  lode,  and  to  distineuish  it  m>m  other  lodes, 
this  overlapping  of  claims  might  not  be  so  objectionable  ;  but  under  existing  condi- 
tions I  certainly  do  disapprove  of  it. 

The  top  or  apex  of  a  lode  is  the  highest  point  of  its  outcrop  in  rock  in  place.  It  ia 
often  the  case  that  a  man  does  not  own  the  true  or  proper  apex  of  his  lode  when  be 
makes  his  location  and  sinks  his  shaft.  After  his  work  is  far  advanced  he  may  dis- 
cover to  his  cost  that  the  lode  which  he  thought  to  be  his  is  really  the  property  of 
some  other  man  who  has  located  above  his  claim.  In  the  early  workings  of  veins  or 
lodes  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  apex  and  the  course  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  intended  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  assuredly  not  defined  or  properly  protected 
by  the  locating  of  a  claim  under  the  existing  laws.  In  my  opinion  tne  laws  as  they 
stood  in  1865  and  1866  were  much  better  than  they  are  at  present. 

Litigation  and  injustice  have  often  grown  out  of  the  impossibility  of  detenninixig 
with  certainty  the  top  or  apex,  the  course,  and  the  angle  of  the  dip,  within  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge.  I  have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  be  present  as  a 
witness  in  the  trial  of  cases  involving  this  very  condition  of  things.  Bjr  the  wording 
of  the  laws  a  man  is  dragged  into  a  mwsuit,  and  fails  to  obtain  protection  under  the 
same  laws  for  his  just  rights  when  his  case  is  abjudicated  in  court. 

I  have  not  known  of  a  contest  arising  from  two  parties  locating  different  seams  from 
the  same  outcrop ;  but  it  might  very  possibly  occur  for  all  that ;  for  my  experience  in 
this  region  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  varied  one.  I  have  been  looking  ap  ^nartzite 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  have  often  found  it  raujo^ng  over  300  feet  in  width. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  wnereabouts  within  these  deposits  uie  gold  or  silver-bearing 
quartz  might  lie.  Two  discoverers  mijght  both  locate  with  perfect  hones^  of  inten- 
tion on  ore  side  of  the  ledge  or  rock  in  place.  The  result  of  such  locationa  would 
almost  certainly  be  litigation ;  for  a  claim  with  a  width  of  300  feet  would  not  cover 
the  outcrop. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  outcrops  of  narrow  lodes  so  deviate  from  a  straight  Une 
as  to  pass  beyond  the  side  lines  of  claims.  The  lodes  are  often  extremely  crooked. 
Fissure  veins  rarely  run  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  the  general  course  of  a  lode  will  vaiy 
often  within  every  few  hundred  feet.  Every  prospector  should  study  vein  phenomena 
and  make  his  locations  with  care  and  judgment.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
have  any  right  to  a  lode  after  it  passes  beyond  the  side  lines  of  his  claim.  The  harm 
in  granting  the  right  to  a  man  to  follow  the  course  of  his  lode  beyond  the  side  lines 
of  his  claim  is  that  it  at  once  causes  litieation.  Two  cases  of  liti£[ation,  on  this  ac- 
count, are  now  in  progress  here  in  LeadviUe.  In  one  instance  the  original  discoverer 
made  his  location  on  the  idea  that  he  had  found  the  highest  outcrop  and  determined 
the  course  of  bis  vein.  It  turns  out  that  his  lode  runs  outside  of  his  side  line  and  into 
the  ground  of  the  other  party  to  the  suit,  who  traces  the  vein  down  from  an  outcrop- 
ping apex  above  the  side  line  of  the  first  locator.  In  the  other  case  the  outcrop  comes 
out  Detow  the  side  line  of  the  first  locator,  whose  ownership  of  the  lode  is  aooordtngly 
brought  in  question.  These  continual  disputes  interrupt  the  legitimate  baainesB  of 
mining. 

The  deposits  here  in  Leadville  are  not  fissure  veins,  but  what  I  call  oontaot  reins 
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These  Teioa  partake  of  the  oharaoter  of  true  veins  and  of  simple  horizontal  strata  or  de- 
posit. It  is  BTident  that  they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  placer  deposits  hat  with  vein 
depoeita,  although  differine  materially  from  true  fissnre  veins. 

The  practice  under  the  law  of  permitting  lode  locations  of  alleged  lodes  on  non-min- 
eral gioimd  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  tne  discoveries  of  tme  lodes.  Consider,  for 
iflstuce,  a  case  in  which  a  man  has  discovered  a  tme  lode.  Straightway  another  man 
sinlcB  ft  shaft  on  adjoining  property  and  claims  to  have  discovered  mineral  in  ground 
lyiDg  above  the  first  man^s  claim.  Li  almost  all  cases  following  the  direct  and  legiti- 
mate application  of  the  mining  laws,  the  first  man  is  the  true  discoverer  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  jtunper.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  iron  mine.  Judge  Miller's  charee  to  the  Jury 
certainly  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  united  States 
Land  Department  to  ascertain  whether  the  second  locator  had  mineral  on  his  claim  or 
not.  Simply  paying  |5  an  acre  entitles  a  locator  to  obtain  a  claim,  under  this  ruling, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  this  practice  must  work  injury  to  the  man  who  is  pursuing  a 
legitimate  business  of  prospecting  for  true  lodes.  I  have  had  considerable  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  mining  men  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  have  found 
those  men,  who  are  engaged  in  tbe  legitimate  business  of  prospecting  and  exploring, 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  useful  and  honest  citizens.  They  may  sometimes  fall  by  chance  into 
the  hands  of  bad.  designing  men,  and  may  lend  themselves  to  evil  8.na  iUegitimate 
porpoees,  but,  unless  misguided,  they  are  disposed  to  act  fairly. 

In  the  case  BupiK>sed,  where  B,  a  subsequent  locator,  makes  a  location  outside  the 
dde  lines  of  the  first  locator,  A's  tract,  paraUel  to  it  and  over  the  dip  of  A's  lode  but 
opon  barren  ^und,  it  would  almost  certainly  follow  that  A  will  bie  put  to  the  cost 
and  inconvemence  of  an  expensive  litigation.  Such  a  case  is  occurring  weekly  in  this 
locality  (Leadville).  The  allowance  of  such  a  location  as  B  makes  permits  a  man  to 
pnt  another  to  great  inconvenience  and  may  even  constrain  the  first  locator  to  post- 
pone the  development  of  his  claim.  In  traveling  over  this  region  tbe  question  occurs 
to  me,  in  what  way  we  can  best  shape  and  perroct  the  laws  so  that  capital  may  be 
^nnlated  to  lend  itself  to  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  and  may  be  pro- 
tected in  its  investment  and  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  miner  may  be  secured. 
This  qaestion  is  the  main  one,  the  general  one,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  upon 
its  satisfaotoiy  solution  depends  the  future  prosperity  of  our  mineral  interests. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present,  a  large  minority  of  the  discoverers  of  rich  veins  or 
their  aasigns  are  often  burdened  with  costly  litigation  to  defend  their  rights  from  sub-, 
fieqne&t  locators  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  In  this  way  the  investment  of 
capital  is  directly  discouraged  and  the  interests  of  an  industrious  and  fortunate  miner 
are  pot  in  periL  Tlie  legal  attack  in  such  cases  is  commonly  directed  to  the  portion 
of  the  dip  of  the  lode  wmch  has  passed  beyond  the  exterior  lines  of  the  surface  tract. 
It  might  be  possible  to  retain  in  the  Unitiad  States  mineral  laws  a  provision  by  which 
locators  can  follow  the  dip  of  their  claims  outside  their  side  lines,  and  yet  avoid  litiga- 
tion, if  the  general  course  of  veins  were  perpendicular  or  nearly  so.  But  as  the  law 
But  be  framed  to  cover  horizontal  lodes  as  well  as  lodes  that  dip  at  a  slight  angle, 
in  my  opinion  such  a  provision  cannot  be  retained  with  good  results. 

I  think  that  all  mining  district  laws,  customs,  and  records  can  advantageously  be 
abolished  as  to  future  locations,  and  that  the  initiation  of  record  title  should  be  placed 
excloaiTely  with  the  United  States  land  officers.  I  know  that  many  associations  of 
Diners  pass  resolntions  and  make  regulations  of  whose  purport  they  are  ignorant,  and 
^bieh  often  are  detrimental  to  their  true  intereste.  In  many  cases,  too.  these  regu- 
jatioos  are  at  variance  with  the  decisions  of  tbe  courts  and  the  rulings  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  Even  if  these  district  laws  did  not  confiict  with  the  decisions  of  the 
?^^  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  retaining  them.  The  officers  detailed  to  conduct  this 
bosinesB  for  the  United  States  will  receive  their  instructions  from  the  Land  Office  and 
^  be  guided  by  its  rulings.  The  abolition  of  these  local  regulations  would  simplify 
the  ijQterpretation  of  the  Taw,  and  would  do  away  with  these  objectionable  miners' 
^^^^iogs.  In  some  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories  there  are  Instances  where  a 
^Jority  of  the  members  of  the  le^lature  have  passed  statutes  which  were  found  to 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  When  inexperienced  legislators  meet, 
whether  in  a  regalar  State  assembly  or  in  a  rude  mining  camp,  they  are  almost  certain 
t'j  commit  mistakes  from  local  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  federal  laws  and  the 
"^p  of  the  courts. 

Meving  that  the  practice  of  following  the  dip  beyond  the  side  line  of  a  claim  is  in- 
compatible with  satisfactory  administration,  I  can  only  say  that  no  method  of  location 
^c^aatiflfactory  to  me  except  that  of  confining  all  miueral-Iand  grants  within  cer- 
^  lines,  which  should  cut  on  all  deposits  perpendicularly,  and  allow  to  a  locator  only 
tbe  land  immediately  under  his  surface  tract  within  the  boundary  lines  and  all  de- 
P<«it8  therein.  I  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  with  the  operation  of  the  miniuflr 
^ws  of  this  country,  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  believe  the  business  of  mining  would 
have  been  practically  abandoned,  in  view  of  the  continual  annoyances  and  litigations 
grovinff  out  of  legad  complications,  bad  not  the  magnitade  of  the  great  silver  deposits 
indaoedmen  to  endure  the  incident  legal  squabbles  and  other  inconveniences.    If  no 
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ohfiDgOB  are  made  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  point  when  ores  of  low  grades 
be  handled,  the  country  wUl  be  mined.  I  can  conoeiye  of  no  remedy  for  this  impend- 
ing condition  of  things  except  a  radical  change.  In  some  districts  in  certain  8tatei  it 
is  true,  no  donbt,  that  this  change  is  not  neededj  but  it  is  evident  that  the  change  can 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  no  one  in  any  portion  of  the  oonntry. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  requirement  that  a  man  shonld  prove  the  diaooveiy  of 
metal  before  he  can  aoqnire  title  to  a  claim  from  the  government,  I  woold  empluMui 
the  point  that  under  the  present  law  a  man  can  come  forward  and  take  up  a  oertaU 
number  of  acres  of  ground  without  ever  having  put  a  spade  in  the  earth.  I  think, 
decidedly,  that  it  is  best  to  require  that  a  deposit  of  mineral  should  be  discovered  be> 
fore  the  land  should  be  sold.  It  was  supposed  that  this  requirement  was  neoesau; 
before  the  ruling  of  Judge  Miller  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury  in  the  iron-mine  case  n^ 
cently  published.  He  ruled  that  it  was  not  necessary,  under  the  present  statutes,  for 
a  man  to  prove  to  the  Land  Department  that  he  had  struck  mineral.  He  was  onlyn- 
quired  to  prove  that  he  had  expended  $500  in  improvements  in  order  to  purchsae  the 
lands  from  the  Land  Department  at  the  legal  price  of  |5  per  acre. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  course  for  the  government  to  follow  ia  to  dispose  of  thi 
lands  to  locators  by  requiring  them  to  take  out  a  patent  within  a  r«*aaonable  tiiae 
Under  the  present  law  a  locator  may  take  all  the  valuable  mineral  from  a  claim,  and 
still  pay  nothing  to  the  government  for  the  land.  I  find  here  in  Leadville,  for  ia- 
stance,  applications  for  only  about  300  patents.  Now.  I  have  traveled  about  this  neig^ 
borhood  quite  extensively,  and  should  judge  that  there  are  certainly  3,000  claima lo- 
cated about  here.  Now,  a  large  amount  of  mineral  is  taken  out  by  these  locaton  daOf 
and  sent  to  the  smelting-houses  for  which  the  government,  which  really  owns  the  laod 
gets  absolutely  no  return.  When  the  claim  is  exhausted  of  mineral,  the  land  ia  prac- 
tically worthless ;  the  locator  throws  up  his  claim,  and  the  land  reverts  to  the  poasei- 
sion  of  the  government  after  it  has  been  made  unsalable. 

There  certainly  should  be  some  limit  as  to  a  possessory  title,  and  my  own  view  wmU 
be  to  give  only  a  short  time  to  locators  during  which  they  might  acquire  a  title  bf 
purchase  of  a  patent  from  the  government.  I  am  disposed  to  make  any  resaonaUi 
allowance  to  an  honest  locator,  and  to  aid  him  in  every  feasible  way,  if  he  is  pooraai 
needs  help.  I  have  a  sincere  sympathy  with  the  men  who  are  exploring  and  opeoiag 
up  a  new  country.  I  feel  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  liberal  toward  them.  Tbey  aie 
obliged  to  pay  the  expense  of  surveying  their  claims  and  have  other  considerable  ex- 
penses incident  to  developing  them.  Still  they  should  be  obliged  to  acquire  their  tiUa 
within  a  reasonable  time,  wmch,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  oe  longer  than  ei^tees 
months,  if  indeed  a  year  would  not  be  an  ample  allowance.  The  government  kai 
liniited  the  possessory  title  to  placer  claims  to  tne  period  of  one  year,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  law  for  one  variety  of  claims  mi^t  be  extended  to  cover  the  other  wiik 
perfect  propriety.  What  we  want  is  simply  a  sufficient  time  given  to  the  miner  wbm 
intentions  are  honest  in  which  to  perfect  his  title. 

I  have  been  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  during  the  past  year,  and  hsfi| 
noticed  how  the  claims  are  worked,  and  the  question  occurs  to  me,  how  much  nMoaf 
is  the  government  going  to  get  from  its  mineral  lands  t  The  mineral  ia  fast  floiD| 
away,  and  the  Jnmiwr  is  going  away  also.  What  will  the  government  get  f  Nothis^ 
absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  here  in  Leadville  to  levy  taxes  in  order  to  cany  on  our  local 
^vemmnent  ortopay  onrproportion  toward  the  support  of  the  State  government.  Kov- 
if  the  national  government  by  its  present  course  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  p» 
sessory  titles  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  of  levyintr  taxes  on  property,  it  depn^ei 
ns  of  our  proper  resources  for  carrying  on  our  local  and  State  government.  As  long  ai 
our  locators  are  allowed  to  hold  their  possessory  titles  without  purchase,  they  are  wa- 
property  owners  and  cannot  be  taxed  for  their  claims.  When  they  acquire  title  bj 
purchase,  they  must  contribute  their  quota  for  the  support  of  the  municipal  and  Sua 
governments. 

By  our  present  laws  we  are  encouraging  the  production  of  a  race  of  peijnren  ao^ 
plunderers.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  long  exist  in  this  country  or  asyvheit 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  I  shonld  say  briefly  to  be.  first,  that  the  svrfaei 
boundary  lines  of  a  claim  should  limit  also  all  deposits  within  that  claim ;  and  mc- 
ondly,  that  all  claims  shonld  be  paid  for  within  a  reasonable  time. 

When  the  act  of  1872  was  passed  by  Congress  our  land  system  in  Michiem  va 
practically  perfected  and  closed  up.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  thia  new  lair  va 
applicable  to  discoveries  of  mineral  in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  Stftta 
In  December,  during  the  holidays,  I  went  on  to  Washington  and  presented  the  n^ 
Ject  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  both  Houses.  I  showed  them  that  the  boft 
of  our  lands  were  already  disposed  of  under  the  old  system,  and  that  the  introdncooi 
of  the  new  one  would  only  cause  unnecessary  complications.  We  had  a  bill  ioQV' 
duced  in  both  Houses  excepting  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  from  the  opei> 
tion  of  the  new  law,  the  act  of  1872,  and  leaving  the  law  precisely  aa  it  was  befoa 
the  passage  of  that  act.    There  was  not  a  Western  man  in.either  Uooaa  who  o^tctM 
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to  oor  lulL  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  to  whom  I  preaented  the  oaae,  saw. the  point  at  onoe 
ud  made  me  sit  down  and  draft  the  bill.  I  presented  the  bill  as  drawn  to  Sargent, 
and  be  indoTBed  it  immediately.  I  went  to  onr  own  Senators  and  they  were  thnnder- 
itrnck  that  a  bill  of  snch  a  character  as  the  act  of  1872  should  have  passed  without 
tbeir  asderstanding  its  tme  purport  and  effect.  I  went  also  to  the  Committee  on 
nines  sod  Mining  and  explamed  the  matter  to  them.  They  said  that  the  wording  of 
th«  act  was  evidently  not  right,  and  that  there  was  undoubtedly  much  imperfection 
io  the  Uw  ss  it  stood.  They  thought  that  my  supplementary  bill  had  better  oe  passed, 
tod  theo  the  whole  question  considered  at  a  later  time.  I  had  previously  been  to 
DnmuDond.  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and  he  had  written  to  two  members  of 
this  oommittee,  suggesting  that  our  bill  should  be  passed.  The  fact  was  that  nearly 
all  our  lands  had  Men*  disposed  of  under  the  old  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Dew  one  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience. 

Id  regard  to  the  new  mineral  law  proposed,  I  would  sug^gest  that  one  law  should  be 
drafted  to  cover  all  varieties  of  minmg  claims.  I  have  given  this  subject  a  little  at- 
tention, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  tJioroughly  we  can  simplify  the  terms  of  this 
law,  bringing  it  within  the  comprehension  of  every  miner,  whether  engaged  in  lode 
(it  placer  mining,  the  better  it  will  be  understood  and  the  better  obeyed. 

A«  regards  the  investment  of  capital,  I  may  say  that  the  reason  why  I  do  not  invest 
is  because  of  the  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present.  In  my 
own  interest  I  am  paying  some  attention  to  the  mineral  developments  of  this  region, 
md  tbrooghout  the  country  I  am  in  correspondence  with  men  who  have  surplus  cap- 
lUl  to  invest.  The  money  that  was  invested  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  the  sur- 
plus  capital  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.  Alartte  amount  of 
thia  capital  has  been  inve8>ed  by  my  advice  and  under  my  direction.  We  take  steps, 
for  instance,  to  develop  a  mining  industry.  How  do  we  organize  t  One  man  looks 
orer  tbe  matter  carefully  and  says :  "  I  can  spare  $10,000  to  put  in  as  capital."  An- 
other man  contributes  $10,000  more,  and  so  on,  until  the  full  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired is  supplied.  These  same  men  who  had  money  to  spare  to  develop  the  resources 
of  tbe  Lake  Superior  region  have  money  to  spare  now  to  develop  the  resources  of  Col- 
orado. Is  it  safe  for  them  to  invest  in  mines  here  under  the  present  laws  f  I  have 
couidered  the  matter  carefully,  and  have  advised  these  men  not  to  put  their  money 
iiito  mining  operations  in  Leadville. 

Tbe  privilege  of  purchasing  land  in  whatever  quantities  are  needed  or  desired  does 
m  tend  to  concentrate  the  landed  property  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  monopo- 
iiMs.  Soppoee,  for  instance,  we  unaertake  to  sink  and  explore  a  mine.  In  the  first 
place  we  obtain  640  acres  of  section  land.  Add  to  this  a  few  acres  besides,  which  we 
|niy.  This  land  ia  useful  only  for  mining  purposes.  For  agricultural  uses  it  is  worth- 
ier. Our  vein,  aay,  ia  only  9  or  10  feet  in  width  running  through  this  property.  We 
•ri;  obliged  to  use  a  great  deal  of  timber.  Take  the  Quincy  mine,  for  example.  We 
bare  need  the  timber  cut  from  about  half  a  section  of  land  for  our  purposes  in  the 
aiine.  We  now  have  about  10,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Quincy  Mining  Com- 
ply. The  company  will  gladly  sell  that  land  for  less  money  than  the  taxes  levied 
'•fi  it  It  would  ask  security  for  the  taxes  only  from  any  one  who  might  wiph  to  lease 
uj  part  of  this  tract.  Now,  we  must  have  police  protection  in  the  county,  and  police 
protection  can  only  be  had  by  paying  for  the  support  of  an  adequate  police  force 
tbfOQffh  tbe  taxes.  Do  you  know  that  no  mining  company  has  neglected  to  pay  taxes 
OD  all  its  land  f  Thus  we  have  resources  to  carry  on  our  local  ^vemment.  Yet 
tbrre  is  an  immense  amount  of  land  held  by  private  parties  which  is  ofiered  for  sale 
eooitaDtly  owing  to  non-payment  of  taxes. 

If  tbe  tracts  of  land  which  could  be  obtained  by  a  private  party  or  a  comnany  had 
been  limited  to  20  acres^ire  should  not  have  developed  the  mines  in  the  liake  Snpe- 
n^  region  as  we  have  actually  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  fix  the  limit  to  the  size 
^  tbe  lots  which  should  be  allowed  to  any  one  man.  I  think,  however,  that  the  size 
^  tbe  lots  should  not  be  very  large,  but  tliat  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  take  several 
lota  if  he  has  occasion  for  so  much  land. 

yg  entered  up  our  agricultural  land  in  Michigan  in  quarter  sections.  There  was  no 
■vtriction  OD  toe  number  of  entries  which  a  man  could  make.  He  might  have  made 
A  dozen  entries  if  he  had  so  chosen.  By  the  State  laws  we  jprohibitea  the  purchase 
or  ope  man  of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  United  States.  Our  first  sales  were  made 
^  ^  an  acre,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  land  in  later  sales  ranged  between  $5  and 
1^.  Two  and  one-half  dollars  per  acre  was  the  limit,  and  finally  all  purchasers 
Donght  their  lots  at  this  price.  When  the  mining  laws  in  our  State  were  nrst  drawn 
ttd  paaaed  the  limit  of  mineral  land  which  a  man  could  buy  by  a  single  entry  was 
6xf^  at  2,500  acres.  Later  it  was  found  that  this  tract  was  not  sufficiently  large,  and 
ve  tben  passed  a  law  allowing  corporations  to  purchase  5,000  acres.  Whatever  addi- 
tional amount  was  needed  a  corporation  could  privately  buy  without  any  trouble. 

Then  onr  iron  indu^ry  came  into  prominence.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  larger 
arps  by  tbe  corporations,  in  order  to  procure  the  needed  timber.  Our  lands  were  ac- 
cordingly thrown  open  to  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  our  own  State,  lor 
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pnrchaBe  in  tracts  of  10,000  acres.  Corporations  or^ranizing  nnder  the  laws  of  uk 
other  State  were  allowed  to  mine  in  oar  State  hy  conformiog  to  onr  State  laws,  mka, 
and  regalations.  They  had  then  the  same  privileges  as  to  purchase  of  land  which  vere 
given  to  onr  own  corporations. 

In  the  session  of  our  legislature  in  ISTO-*??  it  was  thought  desirable  to  codify  our 
land  laws.  At  the  request  of  my  friends  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  I  went  to  the 
legislature  and  assisted  in  the  codification  of  these  laws.  In  the  (Edification  our  aim 
was  to  reserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  our  State  and  to  make  the  laws  simple  aac 
intelligible.  We  had  no  discussion  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  lands  which  a  ok- 
poration  should  hold.  As  our  law  now  stands,  a  corporation  may  obtain  and  hold  » 
much  land  as  it  wishes  for.  We  apprehend  no  danger  from  a  monopoly  of  the  sol 
I  know  that  most  of  our  corporations  would  be  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Ittd 
in  their  possession  at  any  price.  Holding  it,  they  are  taxed  for  nnprodoctive  pitip- 
erty  which  is  not  likely  to  oe  of  the  slightest  earthly  use  to  them. 

Before  the  government  surveys  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  lands,  t» 
War  Department  assigned  tracts  of  this  land  to  different  parties  under  pre-empticB 
leases.  It  was  found  that  a  particular  tract,  assigned  under  lease  98,  came  within  tb« 
limits  partly  of  section  16  when  the  public  land  was  afterward  surveyed.  One  coqw* 
ration  applied  to  purchase  that  portion  of  section  16  which  came  within  the  Uasd 
lines.  It  sncceeded  in  obtaining  a  title  to  this  land  from  the  State  by  purchase.  An- 
other corporation,  however,  holding  lease  96  from  the  War  Department,  claimed  :t 
under  that  lease.  These  companies  were  respectively  the  National  and  llinn^ou 
Mining  Companies.  By  the  original  land  law,  permitting  pre-emption  on  location  br 
authority  of  the  War  Department,  which  was  passed  in  March,  1847,  it  was  forthe 

Erovided  that  the  original  lessee  should  have  the  prior  right  to  purchase  the  leawd 
md,  conforming,  however,  to  the  subdivisions  thereafter  to  be  established  by  the 
government  surveys.  One  party,  the  National  Mining  Company,  therefore  laid  c1i!D 
to  the  land  under  their  title  derived  from  the  State  of  Michigan  by  purchase,  aod  tbt 
other  party,  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company,  claimed  it  under  their  lease  from  the  W^ 
Department.  The  case  of  disputed  title  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Coort.  TLj 
court  ruled  that  the  grant  mode  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  under  the  provisioDs  of 
the  school  act,  to  the  National  Mining  Company  of  any  land  lying  within  sectioo  If 
was  clearly  valid.  The  pre-emption  Teases  held  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  Comptnj 
conveyed  no  title  to  or  prior  right  to  purchase  any  land  within  the  limits  of  sectieL 
16.  The  lease  conveyed  only  the  right  to  adjust  the  leased  land  to  the  boundaries  vi 
section  16,  by  granting  to  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company  an  equivalent  amooot  d 
land  outside  the  limits  of  section  16.  The  leased  land  included  within  the  limits  o! 
section  16  was  the  property  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  had  been  granted  by  tluK 
State  to  the  National  Mining  Company.  Accordingly  the  National  Mining  Compicv 
retained  the  land  in  dispute,  and  the  Minnesota  Mining  Company  was  allowed  to 
adiust  their  grant  under  the  lease  to  the  boundaries  of  section  16. 

instructions  from  the  Land  Department  at  Washington  require  that  all  sorreyi 
shall  be  made  with  a  solar  compass.  I  have  been  all  over  this  State  (Colorado)  ud 
found  only  one  compass— boxed  up.  I  could  do  the  work  requisite  more  rapidly 
with  a  solar  compass  than  with  a  needle.  There  are  conditions  of  thinss  oftsn  Q 
these  mountains  where  an  ordinary  needle  is  not  worth  a  snap  of  a  finger  for  sanfy 
ing  purposes.  For  instance,  I  was  traveling  yesterday  over  considerable  bodies  of  irtc 
and  naturally  should  not  want  to  depend  on  such  an  instrument  as  the  needle  in  lor- 
veying  this  district. 


Teetimany  of  William  8.  Holt,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 

Colorado  Springs,  Cou>.,  December  !d6»  l^- 
To  the  Public  Land  Commieaiony  Washington,  2>.  C ; 

Gbntlbmen:  If  it  be  not  too  late  to  reply  to  your  circular  letter  relatire  to  tie 
public  lands  of  this  State,  which  press  of  business  has  prevented  me  from  giviDg  ts:- 
iier  attention  to,  I  beg  to  say : 

First.  That  I  have  resided  in  this  State  during  the  past  six  (6)  years,  during  vbtrb 
time  I  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  stock  growing,  inolndinff  hom>^ 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep ;  that  I  have  been  a  purchaser  of  large  tracts  of  public  lan^U 
and  have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  knowing  the  practical  working  of  the  pres»: 
land  laws. 

Second.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  existing  laws,  so  far  as  the  homeet**' 
and  pre-emption  acts  go,  serve  their  purpose  well,  especially  since  the  recent  sdoptv^ 
of  more  stringent  rules  and  regulations  (such  as  advertising,  dbo.)  to  prevent  the  ^ 
petration  of  fiaud ;  and  as  applied  to  those  sections  of  the  IJnitea  States  (inclodinc  * 
small  part  of  Colorado)  which  are  strictly  agricultural  lands,  1  do  not  believe  a  be(t<^ 
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fptam  ooold  be  deyiaedy  either  for  the  goyemmeDt  or  the  settler.  But  so  far  as  the 
Imlk  of  public  lands  in  Colorado  is  concemed,  those  laws  are  and  most  remain  practi- 
eaDy  iDoperatiye,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  is  not  worth  a  tithe  of  its  cost  nnder 
those  sets. 

I  speak  now  of  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  State,  where  the  chief  pastoral  wealth  is 
ioand,  for  the  deep  snows  in  the  mountain  parks  render  those  otherwise  delightful 
putores  imsafe  for  large  flocks  and  herds. 

Yon  are  well  aware  Uiat  the  j^ortion  of  the  total  area  of  onr  State  to  which  the  ex- 
utiDg  Isws  are  at  all  adapted  is  very  small,  compared  either  with  onr  whole  area  or 
with  such  States  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

If  sj)  exact  inquiry  were  instituted,  I  suppose  it  would  be  found  that  of  the  eastern 
ofie^thinl  of  Colorado  not  one  acre  in  the  thousand  would  (probably)  ever  pass  out  of 
the  ownenhip  of  the  govemmeDt,  under  the  present  land  system. 

This  eastern  third  of  the  State  is  (mainly)  dry,  upland  plains,  destitute  of  water, 
treeless,  and  barren  of  all  herbage  except  a  stunted  growth  of  tough  (but  nutritious) 
glass  too  sparsely  scattered  to  cover  the  ffronnd  or  form  a  continuous  sod.  This  is  the 
character  of  all  the  State  east  of  the  27th  parallel  except  in  the  immediate  valleys  of 
thf  Platte  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  There  is  no  water  with  which  to  irrigate  the  land. 
The  scant  streams  and  intermittent  springs  (mostly  dry  by  July  «r  August)  are  from 
tu  to  25  miles  apart  and  afford  barely  water  enough  for  stock  to  drink.  Such  land, 
Ton  are  aware,  no  man  will  settle  upon  or  purchase  under  the  existing  laws.  It  is  and 
most  always  be  (in  spite  of  our  honored  Senator  HilVs  bill  for  artesian  wells)  fit  only 
isa  gnzine  purposes,  and  to  this  great  industry  the  existing  laws  are  extremely  in- 
iaiol.  They  render  the  practical  stock  grower  necessarily  nomadic  and  prohibit  him 
from  surrounding  himself  and  family  with  any  home  comforts  and  from  fencing  and 
othervise  im^rovins  the  land  he  occupies  but  cannot  own  because  the  government 
■  with  tmconscious  absurdity)  demands  that  he  shall  pay  the  same  price  per  acre  for 
Iffids  20  acres  of  which  will  scarce  support  a  single  cow  and  calf  per  annum  as  the  fartMr 
pays  for  his  garden  and  wheat  fields,  worth  twenty  times  as  much,  and  of  which,  if 
be  bay  any,  he  must  buy  several  square  miles.  To  attempt  to  do  this  would,  of  course, 
^  folly.  Hence,  he  '* squats''  on  the  government  land  by  some  spring  or  "water- 
hole/'  bnilds  the  cheapest  hut  possible  in  the  side  of  some  bank  (a  "  dug-out''),  builds 
so  ifflprovements^  invests  his  profits  elsewhere,  has  no  Aotne,  and  lives  a  nomad's  life 
of  sqoalor  and  discomfort.  Not  that  he  prefen  this.  He  would  gladly  buy  the  land 
hf  oocQpies,  fence  it,  erect  comfortable  and  substantial  (and  alx>ve  all  taxable)  im- 
proTements,  and  live  like  a  "  white  man ; "  but  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the 
tiaditiosal  $1.25  per  acre  is  as  effective  a  prohibition  as  if  to  buy  were  a  penal  offense 
ooktt  the  man  is  a  fool.  Nor  does  the  system  of  *<  offering "  land,  as  now  practiced,  help 
hinr  any.  Not  an  acre  of  land  has  been  offered  in  Elbert  and  Bent  Counties,  where 
tby  stock  chiefly  graze,  since  I  have  been  in  the  county — six  years.  And  even  if  of- 
femi  at  |1,  or  even  fifty  cents^  per  acre  it  would  avail  him  nothing.  He  would  be 
ifcoat  as  foolish  to  bay  his  grazing  lands  at  fifty  cents  per  acre  as  at  f  1.25 ;  either  ex- 
pmoDent  on  these  lands  would  bankrupt  him.  But  there  is  a  price  which  he  can 
affnrd  to  pay,  although  the  increased  taxable  wealth  which  would  be  created  in  one 
ym  by  giving  the  actual  occupier  of  the  arid  lands  a  good  title  to  them  upon  condition  of 
\uA  bmlding,  say  $1,000  worth  Of  permanent  improvements  for  every  20,000  acres,  would 
vnply  compensate  for  the  gift,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  collateral  benefits  which 
voqM  reenit  to  the  State  from  such  a  policy-— benefits  greater. in  proportion  to  the 
Qa^iUide  of  the  gift  than  the  government  can  hope' even  to  reap  from  its  lavish  do- 
oations  to  ring  corporations. 

Bat  1  do  not  advocate  the  donation  of  these  lands  to  anybody.  Let  the  stock  grown 
^yafttirprieefor  them,  proportionate  to  their  actual  j>rod[«cfivetMi2ite  as  compared  with 
«f«^le  fsMu,  and  let  this  price  be  determined  by  careful  inquiry  and  comparison  of  foots. 
^Qi  this  is  done,  and  a  price  is  fixed  upon  these  arid  plains  at  which  the  stockman 
OA  boy  them  with  safety,  which  would  be  oi^y  common  justice  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
^ment  toward  both  classes  of  her  citizens,  the  farmer  and  the  beef  and  wool  grower, 
s«  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  business  need  be  told  what  will  be  the  result.  Hun- 
^1^  of  thousands  of  acres  will  be  bought  and  fenced,  stock  will  be  rapidly  improved 
^  grade,  permanent  improvements  will  be  built,  the  stock  grower's  sparo  capital  will 
^  invested  at  home,  schools  will  be  set  up,  and  the  nomad  will  have  a  house. 

I  know  many  men  who  ftel  keenly  the  ipjustice  of  the  government  in  persistently 
keeping  their  vocation  (of  so  great  national  importance  too)  under  the  ban,  and  them- 
^eiTea  exiles.  They  would  gladly  purchase  their  range  and  improve  it ;  and  aro 
^prly  looking  for  some  speedy  move  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  that  direction. 
Woat  the  price  shall  be  must  of  course  be  determined  by  intelligent  comparison  of 
^  dry  npuu^  acre  with  the  fercUe  valley  acre.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  ratio  of 
Mtaal  prodnctiTe  and  probable  market  value  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the 
latter,  in  this  State  would  be  about  as  one  to  twenty. 

Where  lands  are  alreadv  occupied  the  present  occupant  should  have  the  prior  right 
Jur  aay  2  yeazs)  to  purchase ;  and  as  water  is  indispensable  to  stock  pastures,  each 
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man  should  have  the  right  to  bny  the  land  half  way  to  his  next  neighboi't  ipinf  or 
water-hole.  This  rig  ht  should  of  conise  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  period ;  «/tor  rftul 
if  the  owner  of  the  oontignoas  water  or  its  oconpant  did  not  choose  to  porehaK  ha 
hidf  of  the  range  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  the  world  to  bny. 

Not  less  than  15  aores  of  onr  hest  grazing  lands  are  requisite  for  every  head  of  Imfid 
cattle ;  and  from  5  to  7  acres  for  a  sheep.  Horses  require  more  than  either.  The  u 
nnal  loss  to  the  State  resulting  from  lack  of  fences,  such  as  direct  loss  of  cattle  uA 
enormous  expense  of  hunting  for  them  all  over  the  country  each  spring  and  the  mor 
tality  among  cows  and  calves  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  the  "  round-op"  i^ 
tem  (necessitated  by  lack  of  fences)  is  something  enormous.  All  this  would  be  sroiM 
if  the  government  would  permit  us  to  awn  our  lands  or  even  to  rent  thesi  for  kag 
terms  at  a  nominal  rental. 
Very  respectfully, 

WIL  8.  HOLT. 


TeaHfMmjf  of  J.  C.  JtmeB,  West  Laa  AnimaSf  CoZo.,  relative  topa$Ufral  landf  paiUirdhamh 

ateadaf  agriouUurttl  land,  and  cattle  rtMng. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  StptmnAer  6,  It^. 
J.  C.  Jones,  of  West  Los  Animas,  Colo.,  made  the  following  statement: 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  for  twenty-five  years  in  Texas  and  California.  I 
have  about  16,000  cattle.  My  range  is  about  50  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide,  part  is 
Las  Animas  County  and  part  in  Bent  County.  Most  of  it  has  b««n  snireyeid  into 
townships.  I  own  about  1,800  acres  to  which  I  have  government  title,  and  on  wfaieh 
are  water  privileges.  The  county  is  slightly  overstocked.  We  have  some  trraUi 
with  sheep.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  by  themselves,  apart  from  tk 
cattle.  I  do  not  think  they  improve  the  earth ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  injoRit 
for  cattle  by  reason  of  their  running  over  it  and  trampling  it  down,  and  they  cropto» 
close  to  the  earth  and  leave  a  scent  on  the  |px>und  so  that  cattle  will  not  ran  vberv 
they  have  been.  I  do  not  think  the  water  privileges  are  yet  all  taken  up.  Taking  it 
winter  and  summer  I  think  it  will  require  30  acres  of  land  to  support  one  beet  1  b»tt 
one  pasturage  of  160  acres  of  irrigated  erase  that  will  sustain  about  40  head  of  axu 
year  in  and  year  out.  The  altitude  in  jLas  Animas  County  is  about  6,000  feet,  bat  a 
Bent  County  it  drops  down  to  3,000  feet.  I  think  the  parties  occupviuff  these  Uo^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  titles  to  it  from  the  government,  and  I  think  10  cento  wovk. 
be  dear  for  it.  I  would  not  sell  it  in  unlimited  quantities,  but  I  would  protect  Una* 
who  are  there  now.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pasturage  homstead  and  I  would  give  eack 
one  3,000  acres;  but  I  think  the  settler  ought  to  be  required  to  improve  the  Uai 
There  is  no  ho^  of  this  land  becoming  agricultural  land,  at  least  in  the  P^^/^ 
country  I  live  in.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  more  than  one  acre  in  IfiOO  that  u 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  what  agriculture  has  been  has  not  paid.  I 
can  send  away  and  get  vejg^tables  and  com  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it.  It  coataaboot 
three  times  as  much  to  raise  it  as  to  go  east  and  get  it. 

My  cattle  market  is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  do  not  know  where  the  cattle  go  aftfi 
they  leave  Kansas  City.  Cattle  dealers  in  Kansas  come  to  our  State  and  puTchiM 
cattle  and  feed  them  on  the  surplus  grain  of  Kansas.  We  have  a  plaoe  in  KanMi 
now  where  we  have  about  1,200  steers  fattening  for  market.  Ton  take  a  steer  vorti 
t25  from  here  to  Kansas  and  fatten  it  for  market  and  it  brings  $40.  These  ateen  c^ 
us  about  122.50,  and  we  sell  them  for  t^  or  $40.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  tbrt 
cattle  taken  to  Kansas  for  this  purpose.  *If  these  herds  were  not  raised  here  aodtakfi 
to  Kansas,  there  would  be  no  use  for  the  surplus  grain  grown  there.  I  think  thai 
about  100,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  taken  out  of  this  State  to  KansM  tobeirt 
tened  for  market.  » 

I  think  these  questions  of  homesteads  and  disposition  of  the  land  ought  to  be  at 
tended  to  right  away,  for  if  it  is  not  it  wiU  lead  to  serious  oon£iots.  &  fact  it  ha 
done  so  already.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  now. 
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TdflHMfiy  of  A,  J.  Xamft,  otM/d-grwoer^  Pueblo  County ,  Colorado^  relatMe  to  agriouUural  and 

timber  lands. 

The  qnesdoxis  to  which  the  following  Answers  axe  given  wiU  be  found  on  sheet  f ao- 
ingpigel. 

Min>DY  Cbebk,  Ptteblo  Countt,  Colorado, 

September  26, 1879. 

Qnertion  1.  Name,  &j^ — A.  J.  Lamb,  Oreenhom  Creek,  Paeblo  Coonty,  Colorado ; 
eoeopstion,  a  cattle-grower. 

2.  Have  lived  at  jdj  present  residence  twelve  years. 

3.  Have  acquired  title  to  160  acres  under  the  soldier's  homestead  law. 

4.  Only  through  the  perusal  of  newspapers. 

5.  A  person  can  set  his  title  at  this  (Pueblo)  land  office  any  time  after  six  months 
from  toe  date  of  his  filing  on  any  tract  of  public  domain.  The  expense  attached 
thereto  variee  from  $40  to  |60. 

6.  Do  not  know  of  any  defects  in  the  land  laws;  none,  however,  have  come  under  my 
penooal  knowledge. 

7.  The  lands  in  this  section  are  chiefly  broken  ^apparently  by  volcanic  eruptions) 
with  some  open  prairies.  The  lands  are  principally  pastoral,  and  a  very  small  pro- 
portion susceptible  of  agriculture.  No  indications  of  mineral  in  this  section,  ana  no 
timber  excepting  i^ong  tne  base  of  the  mountains. 

8. 1  think  the  lands  nere  should  be  designated  desert  lands,  and  this  rule  I  believe 
wiJJ  cover  the  entire  area  of  Southern  Colorado,  as  in  some  parts  sand  predominates 
while  in  this  vicinity  the  eeneral  aspect  is  broken  and  very  rocky. 

9. 1  would  recommend  that  the  actual  settler  be  entitled  to  the  lands  covering  his 
waterfront  half  way  to  the  next  stream,  both  ways,  as  the  lands  out  from  the  creeks 
•re  valaeless  unless  the  person  owns  the  water. 

10.  Would  recommetid  that  the  actual  settler  be  entitled  to  a  homestead  of,  say,  not 
JBt  than  2,500  acres,  and  such  of  those  that  wish  to  purchase  more  land  b^  enabled  to 
buy  it  St  a  price  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  acre,  as  I  do  not  think  it  would  bring  more  on 
the  market,  for  in  buying  a  tract  of  land  one  must  buy  some  that  not  a  blade  of  grass 
will  ever  grow  upon.  And  ai;ain,  this  would  return  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  general 
^Terament,  as  well  as  bring  more  taxable  land  in  the  county.  And,  also,  that  it  be 
wM  in  parts,  to  allow  the  actual  settler  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  Ifl^d,  for  if  sold  as 
ft  whole  the  lands  would  perhaps  be  bought  up  by  speculators,  to  the  detriment  of  old 
•ettlers.  And  here  I  will  add  that  the  pioneers  have  taken  up  all  the  lands  along  the 
creeks,  and,  of  course,  the  lands  ly injg;  away  from  the  water  are  of  no  account  to  any  one. 
However,  if  large  companies  of  capitalists  should  come  in  here  and  buy  up  this  land, 
thej  wocld  either  compel  the  cattle-grower  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  LEUid,  or  else 
to  move  his  cattle, 

AGSICULTURB. 

1.  The  climate  is  good  and  healthful ;  the  seasons  are  rather  short,  I  suppose  on  ac- 
ttODt  of  the  nearness  of  the  mountains ;  the  rainfall  is  light  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
A»  to  the  snow£ftlls  in  winter,  this  is  i«riable,  as  some  winters  it  is  heavy ,  while  others 
the  fall  of  Bilow  is  light.  The  supply  of  water  depends  altogether  on  the  amount  of  snow 
in  the  mountains,  as  all  the  creeks  here  are  fed  by^;he  snow  in  the  mountains. 

^^  The  rainfall  occurs  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  last  of  August,  and  comes  very 
in^egniar,  as  it  sometimes  inundates  the  whole  country.  This  country  is  subject  to 
waterspouts,  and  when  they  break  it  floods  the  whole  country ;  and  the  waterfall  comes 
too  Iste  in  the  season  for  irrigation. 

^  There  is  not  any  land  that  will  raise  a  crop  without  irrigation  in  this  country. 

4.  Ttking  one  handred  as  a  maximum,  I  womd  say  that  not  over  5  acres  in  everv 
lU)  is  fit  for  cultivation,  as  none  but  the  low  bottoms  on  the  creeks  can  be  farmed  at  all. 
^  bottoms  are  very  narrow,  and,  besides,  the  streams  do  not  supply  water  enough  to 
nigate  what  land  could  be  farmed. 

5.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  can  be  grown  here,  pro- 
^dingtbere  is  sufficient  water  to  irrif^ate  them.  There  is,  however,  not  enough  of  these 
nifieain  this  country  to  supply  the  demand,  owing  to  the  frequent  droughts,  the  grass- 
boppers,  and  the  expense  of  irrigating.  The  alK)ve-named  articles  can  be  and  are 
BJ^ipped  in  here  from  the  east  for  less  than  they  can  be  produced  here.  This  is  de- 
cidedly a  catUe  country,  and  useless  for  anything  else. 

ti.  The  water  is  run  in  ditches  and  is  not  gauged,  as  the  custom  here  is  that  where 
two  or  more  own  a  ditch  jointly  they  use  the  water  day  about ;  and,  besides,  I  have  never 
Men  a  hundred-acre  wheat  field  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  therefore  have  no  way  of  de- 
ciding the  quantity  of  water  required  for  that  amount. 

7*  The  lource  of  all  the  water,  and  the  supply,  depends  altogether  on  the  amount  of 
•now  in  the  mountains.    This  season  the  supply  has  been  short. 

B.  From  my  own  observation  I  would  say  that  the  land  is  not  ixjured  any  way  by 
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irrigation.    Small  grain,  snoh  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  also  potatoes,  can  be  grown 
at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  in  the  mountains. 

9.  When  the  streams  are  low  the  water  is  generally  aU  exhausted  in  the  ditches. 
The  common  rules  are  that  when  the  ditch  is  running  full  that  aU  the  owners  of  ti» 
ditch  may  use  the  water  at  the  same  time.  What  water  is  not  used  is  voluntarilj  re- 
turned to  the  creek.    We  have,  however,  good  water  laws  in  Colomdo. 

10.  The  settlers  have  taken  up  all  the  water  by  entering  or  homesteading  the  land 
laying  on  each  side  of  the  creeks. 

11.  ao  conflicts  about  water  of  any  consequence  t#  my  knowledge. 

12.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  lands  are  adapted  for  pasture  only. 

13.  I  think  it  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  of  2,500-acre  lots.  This  amount  of 
land  will  about  keep  100  head  of  cattle ;  but  I  do  not  tiiink  any  one  wishes  to  condat 
himself  to  only  100  head.    Some  cattle  men  own  from  2,000  to  5,000.  ^ 

14.  I  think  it  adyisable  for  the  government  to  put  these  lands  (outnde  of  the  before- 
mentioned  homesteads)  on  the  market /or  j^riiMito  entry,  and  let  every  9HUer  be  allowed 
to 'purchase  such  quantities  as  he  is  able  to,  providing  he  takes  lands  opposite  ht 
water-front. 

15.  The  pasturage  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  much  better  than  this,  as  then 
is  as  much  grass  growing  on  one  acre  there  as  on  three  here,  and  I  do  think  it  wdi 
require  at  least  25  acres  of  this  grass  to  keep  one  beef  and  £atten  it  for  the  market 

16.  A  family  can  eke  out  a  livelihood  on  from  100  to  150  head  of  cattle  of  all  kimk 

17.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  many  cattle  there  are  to  the  square  mile  hen. 

18.  The  growth  of  grass  has  diminished  and  is  not  so  good  a  quality  for  winter  a 
formerly. 

19.  There  have  been  some  few  small  pastures  fenced  with  good  success.  If  cattle  bar? 
shelter  to  protect  them  during  storms  they  can  be  confined  in  pasturea  in  safety  n 
winter. 

20.  The  quality  of  herds  would  be  greatly  improved  by  inclosing  the  cattle  in  pw- 
tures  and  a  larger  increase  in  calves  be  obtained. 

21.  Cattle  have  to  come  to  the  creeks  for  water,  exoeptin|B^  during  the  rainy  soaMKi. 
when  water  stands  in  shallow  holes  on  the  prairies ;  but  this  is  of  short  duration;  tht 
creeks  are  the  main  supply. 

22.  I  think  that  two  sheep,  will  destroy  as  much  grass  as  one  beef.  Owing  to  the 
dry  seasons  here  the  grasses  are  cured  early,  and  the  sheep,  going  as  they  do  in  a  com- 
pact flock,  cut  the  grass  down.    It  is  not  what  the  sheep  eats,  but  what  he  destroys 

23.  The  growth  of  grass  has  diminished  more  so  where  sheep  have  grazed  than  wheit 
cattle  or  horses  have  used. 

24.  Cattle  will  not  feed  where  sheep  have  grazed  unless  they  are  indoeed  in  pastium 

25.  Southern  Colorado  was  first  settled  by  cattle  men,  and  when  it  became  civilue^ 
the  sheep  men  rushed  their  flocks  in  and  drove  the  cattle  from  their  accustomed  rmgt. 
and  hence  there  is  no  friendly  feeling  existing. 

26.  There  are  between  30,000  and  40,000  head  of  cattle  in  this  county ;  they  nu  at 
large  and  all  mixed  together.  There  are  from  12,000  to  18,000  head  of  sheep  in  thisa^e^ 
tion,  herded  in  flocks  of  from  300  to  2,000. 

27.  I  would  suggest  that  the  public  lands  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  stated  abo^. 
and  think  it  the  best  way. 

'  28.  The  comers  can  be  readily  found  in  this  locality. 

hbcbbr. 

1.  The  only  timber  there  is  in  this  vicinity  is  a  scrubby  growth  of  cedar  aod  piooB. 
useless  for  anything  but  fire- wood  and  shelter  for  stock. 

2.  Not  any  timber  planted  here. 

3.  There  is  no  grass  ^wing  on  this  timber  land,  and  I  think  it  would  be  beet  to  IM 
it  go  as  the  other  public  domain.    It  would  answer  for  shelter  for  stock. 

4.  This  being  the  only  variety  of  timber,  it  would  be  useless  to  olassiiy  it  or  put  it  sp 
separately  for  sale,  as  no  one  wants  it  for  the  timber  alone. 

5.  There  is  a  second  growth,  apparently,  but  it  is  of  such  a  slow  growth  that  it  takei 
almost  an  age  to  acquire  any  size. 

6.  The  forest  fires  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Indians,  who  fire  the  timber  to  drive  th* 
game.  The  destruction  of  timber  has  been  very  great  in  the  mountains.  The  only  w:aT 
to  stop  the  fires  is  by  heavy  rains  falling,  or  send  the  Indian  where  he  wonH  haTe  w 
start  a  fire.    (Original.) 

7.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  timber  is  not  worth  depredating  upon,  bat  a]<>0£ 
the  base  of  the  mountains  the  waste  has  been  very  great  by  railroad  oompaniea  cotting 
ties.    Would  advocate  the  legislation  of  some  laws  to  protect  the  timb^. 

8.  It  is  customary  for  the  settlers  to  go  to  the  nearest  point  for  fiie-wood.  Cofpon^ 
tions,  as  railroad  companies,  go  to  the  nest  timber  and  cut  what  they  obooae  ftar  tktL 
bridges,  and  other  purposes. 
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9l  We  lisve  at  this  land  office  veTy  efficient  officers,  and  I  think  the  timber  laws 
would  be  better  execnted  if  under  the  administration  of  district  offices. 

MIKES. 

Have  had  no  experience  in  mining ;  consequently  have  no  idea  about  it ;  so  will  not 
try  to  answer  those  questions. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  J.  LAMB. 


TMsiMjf  o/J»B,  Low,  mining  engineer,  Denver,  Colo,,  relative  to  mineral  latoSy  ^c. 

Denver,  Colo.,  September  2, 1679. 

J.  B.  Low,  residence  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  but  temporarily  resident  in  Colorado ; 
occQpationi  mining  engineer. 

In  mining  litigation  I  have  always  aimed  to  compromise  contests,  and  hence  have 
bad  bat  little  mrect  connection  with  actual  cases  in  court  as  party  or  witness,  but 
have  been  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the  Comstock  litigation  and  have  nad  indirect  con- 
niption with  much  of  the  mining  litigation  all  over  the  country.  My  connection  with 
mineral  matters  has  continued  ever  since  there  has  been  mining  in  California. 

Under  the  present  system  parties  can  first  locate  their  claims  with  no  pther  festric- 
tions  as  to  locality  than  their  own  pleasure,  and  can  also  similarly  secure  surveys  from 
the  government,  putting,  if  he  pleases,  his  location  or  survey  directly  over  the  pi-evious 
one  of  another  fNarty.  In  my  opinion  this  practice  is  simply  awful,  and  leads  to  inter- 
minable confusion  and  litigation.  The  instances  aro  so  numerons  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  Hence  nearly  every  application  for  patent  is 
adveised  by  numerous  parties,  and  I  know  of  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  mine  of  value 
where  anch  is  not  the  case. 

Literally  speaking,  the  apex  of  a  vein  is  its  highest  point ;  but  in  my  understanding 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  term  is  that  if  a  man  sinks  a  shaft  and  strikes  a  vein,  the 
point  of  discovery  is  his  apex,  and  he  should  be  entitled  to  hold  the  dip,  with  the  under- 
standing that  some  subsequent  locator  may  have  struck  a  higher  point  in  the  same 
lode. 

The  top  or  apex,  the  course,  and  angle  or  direction  of  the  dip  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined in  the  earl^  workings  of  a  lode,  because  there  are  frequently  derangements  in 
the  conise  of  a  vein  by  movements  of  tne  upper  surface,  so  that  he  may  at  first  suppose 
hiavein  to  run  in  one  direction,  when  by  going  deeper  he  finds  that  its  course  has  been 
changed  by  such  displacements.  For  illustration,  a  vein  may  apparently  enter  the  side 
of  a  mountain  at  a  given  an^le  and  course,  but  it  subsequently  proves  that  at  some 
time  the  surface  of  the  mountain  has  slipped  down  and  broken  off  tne  vein,  thus  leavine 
a  break  between  the  two  parts ;  or  again,  the  upper  end  has  been  bent  over  parallel 
to  the  sorface,  but  after  going  down  a  certain  distance  the  vein  turns  down  into  the 
eanh. 

In  Tiew  of  these  and  similar  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  foregoing  technical  terms  are 
essential  parts  of  existing  law,  the  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  not  properly  protected. 
The  law  compels  a  discoverer  to  locate  his  claim  by  these  terms,  instead  of  putting  it 
ttpoQ  the  actual  discovery  of  mineral.  A  man  almost  necessari ly  has  to  locate  his  claim 
Wfore  be  has  made  sufficient  development  to  tell  certainly  where  his  vein  runs.  If  he 
does  not  do  so,  he  is  liable  to  have  a  prior  location  put  over  him.  If  he  does  do  so,  and 
makes  a  mistake  through  reliauce  upon  Hbe  surface  indications,  he  is  without  remedy 
ud  loses  the  benefit  of  his  actual  discovery  of  mineral.  Within  my  knowledge,  and 
frequently,  litigation  and  injustice  have  grown  out  of  the  impossibility  of  determining 
the  above  points  in  the  early  history  of  a  mine. 

^  Have  often  known  of  two  veins,  parallel  or  otherwise,  of  the  same  outcrop  being 
i^ted  by  different  parties  and  giving  rise  to  contest.  It  frequently  happens  that 
toe  eonntry  rock  has  fallen  in  upon  the  outcrop,  so  that  the  vein  matter  is  divided 
for  many  feet— sometimes  more  tnan  a  hundred  feet — and  different  parties  may  inno- 
'^ntly  locate  upon  both  of  these  veins,  but  when  they  have  gone  down  find  the  veib 
tnatter  to  unite,  and  hence  a  conflict.  1  have  known  of  cases  where  in  such  contests 
TliijiorigiDal  locator  has  been  cat  off  in  depth  by  the  later  locator. 

The  ontcrops  of  veins  are  often  much  wider  than  the  legal  width  of  claims,  whether 
inder  8tate,  Territorial,  federal,  or  local  laws.  Firequently  the  outcrops  of  narrow 
^eips  deviate  from  a  straight  line  and  pass  beyond  the  side  lines  of  the  claim,  owing 
mainly  to  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface.    They  may  be  covered  over  with 

il?*  w  float,  BO  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  true  course  of  the  vein. 

The  practice  under  the  present  law  of  permitting  locations  on  alleged  mineral 
^ond,  but  without  certainty  of  actual  mineral,  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  discov- 
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era  of  tme  lodes.  To  a  certain  extent  an  nnlimited  right  to  locate  and  take  the 
of  BubsequeDt  discoveries  operate  to  the  encouragement  of  prospecting;  baton  die 
whole  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  mere  jumpers  by  permitting  them  to  watch  nntfl  t 
valaable  mine  is  opened,  and  then  by  locating  in  barren  ground  adjoining  to  sink  f 
shaft  to  the  dip  of  the  other  man's  mine.  Then  the  first  party,  and  who  really  dis- 
covered  the  lode,  has  to  go  into  litigation  and  can  only  get  rid  of  the  jamjier  br 
tra<;ing  out  the  identity  of  the  lode  and  thus  digging  ont  the  jumper.  This  destrott 
the  profits  of  the  mine  and  discourages  the  operators.  As  an  illnstration,  the  Tvin 
mine  in  Leadville  district  furnishes  an  excellent  instance.  Discovers  of  rich  veiQi*  v 
their  assigns  are  often  burdeued  with  costly  litigation — ruinously  so^to  defend  tbn: 
rights  against  subsequeut  locators,  and  almost  iuvaraibly  such  legal  attacks  are  d** 
rected  to  the  part  of  the  dip  which  has  passed  beyond  the  exterior  line  of  the  mr- 
face  tract. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  question  whether  this  nnlimited  rigbt  u 
follow  this  dip  business  could  be  continued  or  controlled  in  any  way  so  as  to  makt  i: 
f ea.sible,  and  I  have  talked  with  many  other  parties  ou  t  he  same  subject ;  it  being  knon 
to  us  all  that  many  camps  have  been  destroyed  and  abandoned  from  this  caase;  hot 
none  of  us  have  been  able  to  see  how  the  dip  idea  could  be  retained  and  avoid  tit 
ruinous  consequences  which  have  uniformly  attended  it. 

I  have  taken  part  in  organizing  mining  districtSi  and  have  been  chairman  of  a  oom- 


present  proceed  to  define  the  limits  of  the  district;  to  prescribe  how  large  a  claim  cas 
be  located  therein ;  to  elect  a  recorder,  whose  general  duty  it  is  to  record  anythis; 
that  is  brouffht  him,  and  to  pass  any  regulations  in  their  pleasure  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  location  and  development  of  mines  in  their  geographical  limiK 
Sometimes  only  snfficient  parties  are  present  to  fiU  the  offices,  viz :  presiding  officer, 
secretary,  recorder.  Districts  have  probably  been  organized  by  only  three  or  foor 
parties,  and  I  have  personally  known  them  to  be  organized  by  nine  persona.  Thetf 
parties  are  not  necessarily  either  actual  miners,  residents,  or  citizens  of  the  Uoit«c 
btates.  No  inquiry  is  made  upon  these  points,  it  being  assumed  that  by  coming  to  tb' 
meeting  they  are  qualified.  The  recorder's  duty  is  to  keep  a  record  of  any  ]ocaTi<r 
ofi;*ered  l)y  him  :  and  as  his  compensation  is  by  fees,  his  natural  interest  an<l  teudeocT 
is  to  accept  and  record  anything  ofiered  him.  Whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  girn 
a  copy,  certified  by  himself,  of  the  record  of  such  papers,  a  fee  therefor  bein^  charges 
for  his  use  and  benefit.  I  have  never  known  any  security  to  be  required  from  sorl 
recorder  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  the  honest  performance  of  sam^ 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  his  personal  integrity.  As  a  mle  no  body  of  men,  jnmpiisg 
u])  in  the  wilderness,  excel  the  miners  in  personal  integrity  and  a  general  intentior 
to  do  the  right  thing;  but  they  are  often  unacquainted  with  the  conformation  sod 
wants  of  their  section.  They  are  nsally  gathered  together  suddenly  by  mineral  dis- 
coveries, and  have  not  had  time  to  understand  their  real  necessities.  The  sitoatioL 
com  lie  Is  them  to  hasty  and  illy  considered  action. 

Tbe  mode  of  locating  a  claim  In  such  districts  is  as  follows : 

A  prospector  discovers  an  outcrop  with  a  blow-out,  or  blossoms  rich  in  mineral  ore, 
Ikud  Le  supposes  the  lode  to  run  north  and  south.  He  at  once  stakes  ont  a  claim  u- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  that  district,  if  one  has  been  organized.  If  one  has  not  been 
organized  he  stakes  out  according  to  his  own  notions,  or  to  the  laws  of  some  distnc^ 
in  which  he  had  previously  resided.  He  takes  one  claim  for  himself  by  rifrht  of  dw* 
CO  very  and  one  as  locator,  and  then  uses  the  names  of  various  friends  to  makeenoa^ 
other  locations  to  cover  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  lode.  He  sticks  np  on  a  trer 
or  rock  a  notice  of  his  claim,  describing  it  in  vague  terms  by  natural  objects,  m  » 
tree,  or  peak,  or  ravine,  &o.  Then  he  hunts  up  the  friends  whose  names  he  has  n«pd 
and  tells  them  what  he  has  done.  He  says,  ''John  (or  Jim),  I  havediaoovere<l  amitK 
and  used  your  name  to  locate  it,  and  want  you  to  give  me  a  deed  of  yoar  inteiwt. ' 
A  deed  is  executed  for  the  nominal  consideration  of  |1  which  outs  the  whole  clatic 
in  the  one  party,  although  upon  the  notice  stuck  np  on  the  claim  for  the  infonnt- 
tion  of  the  public  there  are  a  number  of  parties.  Then  he  goes  to  the  mining  n* 
corder  and  records  the  notice. 

The  effect  of  that  record  is  similar  to  any  other  public  record,  and  is  nenally  held 
sacred.  That  original  location  goes  into  the  courts,  and,  no  matter  how  indistinct 
the  notice  may  be,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  mining  title,  and  the  courts  most  get  a' 
the  intention  of  the  party  as  best  they  can  when  the  party  subseqaently  makes  ap 
plication  to  the  United  States  for  a  mineral  patent.  A  copy  of  this  certificate  i>t 
location,  certified  only  by  the  mining  recorder,  has  to  be  accepted  by  the  govenn 
ment  as  the  sole  evidence  of  location,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  proceed- 
ings. 

Whether  that  record  can  be  subsequently  amended  depends  upon  the  original  lav 
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of  tb6  diiitiiot.  Laws  sometimes  allow  amendmeDts  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
miners  in  the  district,  and  the  laws  themselves  can  be  changed  by  a  similar  vote. 
Within  my  knowledge  mining  titles  have  been  disturbed  and  litigated  through 
fraudalent  manipulation  or  destruction  of  these  mining  records.  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  the  entire  records  have  been  spirited  away  for  purposes  of  speculation 
or  to  aid  one  side  in  a  lawsuit ;  where  they  have  been  destroyed  in  whole  or  in 
part;  where  they  have  been  changed  by  erasures  or  interlineations,  &c.  I  know 
of  DO  security  against  the  perpetration  of  such  frauds,  and  in  case  of  their  destruc- 
tion tbcre  are  no  means  of  reproduction. 

In  my  opinion,  all  mining  district  laws,  customs,  and  records  could  and  should  be 
Aliolished,  and  the  initiation  of  record  title  be  placed  exclusively  with  the  federal 
land  offices,  just  the  same  as  is  the  practice  under  all  other  laws  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  titles,  inceptive  or  consummated  ^m  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  the  acyustment  of  controversies  concerning  mineral  lands  and  prior  to 
iasae  of  patent  should  be  left  absolutely  to  the  United  States  land  offices,  in  the  same 
manner  as  contests  under  all  other  land  laws.  The  main  reasons  therefor  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  great  delay  and  expense  in  the  courts,  and  the  practical  impossibOity  of 
getting  a  hearing  therein  within  any  reasonable  time.  The  operation  of  mines  are 
often  stopped  by  iigunotions  and  cross-injunctions  upon  suits  in  court,  where  the  said 
oourt  does  not  hold  more  than  two  torms  in  a  year  and  then  acMoums  in  a  week 
or  so  without  trying  a  mineral  case.  Parties  have  to  bring  up  and  hold  together  a 
cload  of  witnesses  at  great  expense,  and  often  bring  them  up  term  after  term.  A 
fairer  result  can  necessarily  be  obtained  from  a  trial  before  an  officer  far  distant 
^m  the  locality  of  the  controversy  than  before  a  Jury  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
a|7e,  and  the  abeence  of  taxable  costs  In  the  executive  department  of  the  United 
^utes  saves  parties  litigant  great  expense.  « 

Bdieving  uiat  the  practice  of  following  the  dip  beyond  the  side  lines  of  a  claim 
»  incompatible  with  satisfactory  administration  of  the  mining  laws,  I  would  sug- 
g^t  some  such  method  of  location  as  the  following : 

Square  locations  with  vertical  lines  in  area  of  not  less  than  40  acres  to  each  claim, 
a&d  not  to  exceed  160  acres.  They  should  be  surveyed  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
government  surveyor,  and  thereafter  the  party  should  be  required  within  a  stated 
tixDc  to  complete  his  title  from  the  United  States—say  in  about  one  year.  I  would 
not  permit  any  survey  to  be  made  in  conflict,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  any  previous 
«arrey  stUl  in  valid  existence ;  and  I  would  permit  the  party  to  purchase  nom  the 
gorenmient  an  end  for  the  stated  time,  without  reference  to  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  actually  discovered  mineral.  At  end  of  the  year,  if  the  purtv  failed  to  pay  in 
hij  parohase-money,  the  survey  on  file  should  be  canceled  and  the  tract  be  opened 
to  any  other  party. 

I  hive  owned  and  worked  placer  claims  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  not  known  of  titles 
obtained  under  the  placer  law  for  absolutely  non-mineral  lands,  though  such  claims 
naturally  may  have  stretched  out  so  as  to  include  lands  not  containing  mineral  in  pay- 
u?  quantities.  Of  course  parties  suppose  the  lands  to  be  mineral  when  they  take  tnem 
i^p :  and  if  they  prove  not  to  be  so  the  price  paid  to  the  United  States  is  liffge  enough 
to  rezDove  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  transaction. 

I  think  that  lode  claims  have  been  taken  up  under  placer  claims,  but  do  not  think 
it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  parties.  They  have  usually  been  discovered  in 
waahing  oiF  the  surface  while  washing  the  placer  claims.  In  such  cases  the  placer 
claimants  should  be  entitled  to  anything  they  find  under  their  claims. 

I  know  of  valuable  placer  lands  where  the  claimants  have  been  obliged  to  purchase 
nx)m  sdjoiimu;  parties  other  lands  in  order  to  secure  an  outlet,  without  which  outlet 
wmine oonia  not  liave  been  worked.  I  think  that  placer  claimants  should  in  some 
wnn  be  entitled  to  locate  a  right  of  way  or  outlets  to  their  claims. 

As  to  mill-sites,  I  think  that  the  present  restrictions  as  to  location  on  non-mineral 
hods  should  be  removed.  Many  parties  now  have  to  pe^ure  themselves  to  secure 
nch  location  where  it  is  required  and  where  only  his  mill  can  be  put. 

U  the  system  of  square  locations  with  vertical  side  lines  is  put  in  force,  the  tunnel 
"Kation  privilege  should  be  repealed.  It  would  be  incompatible  to  give  a  man  on  a 
*^^^  location  everything  below  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  another  party  to  cut 
^er  him  with  a  tunnel  location. 


Testimony  of  John  MoCaskill  and  others,  Pueblo,  Colo, 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  August  29, 1879. 

John  McCabkill,  M.  D.,  president  Southern  Colorado  Cattle  Growers'  Association, 
*ad  others,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  should  say  that  on  an  average  it  would  take  25  acres  of  the  pasturage  land  of  this 
'^gioQ  to  fatten  one  beef  for  the  market.  The  grass  on  the  ranges  decreases  from 
7«»r  to  year  under  grazing.    I  think  the  quantity  of  grass  on  a  range  now  is  about  40 
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per  cent,  less  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Theze  were  hay  lots  then  tbtt 
coald  be  mown,  bat  now  they  are  done  away  with.  At  tiiat  time  there  was  not  oi»- 
fif th  of  the  cattle  that  there  are  now,  and  the  quality  of  the  range  decreased  as  tbf 
stock  increased.  There  are  in  Colorado  now  aboat  500,000  head  of  cattle,  200,000  of 
which  are  in  this  land  district.  These  are  worth  at  least  $2,500,000.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  more  cattle  introduced  here  than  are  here  now.  They  an  dhriiif 
them  out  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass.  Three  men  moved  out  of  my  dUtnr. 
last  week,  owing  to  the  lack  of  grass,  and  more  than  30,000  head  of  cattle  lisTe  beco 
taken  from  this  vicinity  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass.  They  went  to  the  Pan 
Handle  of  Texas.  Our  cattle  roam  at  pleasure,  none  of  the  large  herders  bsTinz 
fences.  A  better  class  of  cattle  could  be  raised  by  fencing.  I  think  our  cattle  wogld 
improve  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  if  the  ranges  were  fenced.  Our  cattiie  aro  soild  is 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  are  moved  by  rail  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Ssnts  F« 
and  the  Kansas  Pacific  roads  to  Kansas  City.  Many  of  them  go  to  Chicago  and  iIm 
to  Europe.  They  can  better  afford  in  the  East  to  pay  (4  per  acre  than  we  can  in  Uui 
portion  of  the  country  to  pay  10  cents  per  acre.  Not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  tumm 
south  of  the  divide  in  this  land  district  can  make  more  than  a  living.  FvmiDg  does 
not  pay  in  this  district.  The  cattle  business  only  brin^  in  20  per  cent.  Most  cl  the 
streams  go  dry  at  the  season  when  they  are  needed  to  npen  the  crops,  and  in  thia  por- 
tion of  the  country  the  use  of  water  destroys  the  gooa  properties  of  the  soil  Tk 
water  seems  to  run  the  soil  together  like  mortar  ana  iinures  its  growing  properties, » 
that  the  ^ield  of  grain  decreases  from  year  to  year.  All  the  water  in  tne  district  i» 
used  for  irrigation,  and  the  area  of  irrigated  land  cannot  be  extended.  The  cspsdtf 
of  the  streams  could  be  doubled,  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned,  but  the  acreage  cis- 
not  be  any  further  increased. 

An^  amount  of  com,  flourf  and  potatoes  is  shipped  here  in  the  winter,  and  stsll-ffd 
beef  18  shipped  here  from  Kansas  in  the  spring.  This  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
three  years.  Mr.  Wetzell,  secretary  of  the  Denver  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  toid 
me  that  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  beef  was  shipped  to  the  moontain  toin)« 
of  Colorado  from  Kansas.  Cattle  do  not  fatten  here  snfiOioiently  for  market  till  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  after  that  time  they  do  not  take  on  any  more  flesh.  8iz  or 
seven  years  ago  cattle  could  be  turned  out  any  time  in  the  winter  and  they  woold  fat- 
ten by  spring. 

If  farming  was  steadily  pursued  aprain  enough  could  be  produced  to  sapply  the  I'cal 
demand,  but  it  is  not  profitable  ana  so  it  is  not  done.  There  are  not  as  many  acniictf 
land  tilled  for  agricultural  purposes  now,  by  one-fifth,  in  the  county  of  Bent,  wbicb 
is  in  this  land  district,  as  there  were.  Huerfano  County  is  in  the  same  condition.  Ib 
Pueblo  County  there  is  not  as  much  farming  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  When  evec^- 
thing  could  be  sold  to  the  Army  there  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  it,  and  they  got  bt^ 
4  to  6  cents  per  pound  for  their  com;  but  now  we  can  get  our  com  for  about  90  ctnb- 
per  hundred  from  Kansas,  and  that  is  cheaper  than. they  can  raise  it.  Another  diiv- 
back  to  agriculture  is  the  grasshoppers.  In  Huerfano  County,  where  I  live,  six  ynut 
out  of  seven  we  have  had  the  grasshoppers,  and  they  cleaned  up  what  the  dr(ra|:bi 
left.  They  did  not  materially  affect  thecattle  ranges.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  lanb 
being  low  they  are  subject  to  inundations^  and  the  floods  materially  injoie  ih»  crops. 
Agriculture  is  very  precarious  and  not  prontable.  Mr.  Pollard,  in  the  ooanty  of  Poeokx 
has  bOO  acres  under  fence  and  tried  agriculture.  It  was  well  ditched,  near  the  noentr 
ains,  and  favorably  located,  but  he  failed,  as  the  water  has  been  oat  of  that  locality 
for  two  months.  The  water  does  not  come  at  the  proper  time.  The  great  aopply  cooet 
in  the  spring,  and  when  they  need  it,  it  is  all  gone.  Mr.  B.  B.  Field,  cattle  owner  sdc 
farmer,  m  Pueblo  County,  has  1,000  acres  of  land  that  six  years  ago  waa  aflsesBsd  bx 
$40,000  and  now  it  is  assessed  for  |8,000.  If  the  cattle  men  had  the  land  there  vonld 
be  no  agriculture,  except  enough  to  raise  a  small  amoant  of  grain  for  atook  parposs^ 
The  place  that  I  occupied  seven  years  ago  they  wanted  $3,000  for,  and  three  yesis  ^ 
I  bought  it  for  fifteen  cowa  and  calves.  This  is  agricultural  land^  andw  reoce  sad 
ditch.  When  the  railroad  came  in  it  so  lowered  prices  that  agrioultnie  waa  no  hnpf 
profitable.  I  think  that  there  is  at  leaat  3,000  ownera  in  this  land  diatriet  and  tbrj 
average  two  employ^  each,  makinff  an  aggregate  of  about  6,000  employ^  and  t>^ 
value  of  agriculture  as  against  stock-raising  is  about  as  one  to  six. 

There  are  in  this  State  about  400,000  sheep,  and  I  think  that  about  250,000  of  tb^iv 
are  in  this  land  district,  and  they  are  worth  at  least  half  a  million  doUaxa.  It  is  \^'Ts 
injurious  to  a  cattle  range  to  feed  sheep  upon  it.  The  sheep  nibble  very  cIom  js! 
their  feet  are  so  sharp  that  they  out  the  grass  and  the  wind  blows  the  gnea  a«M'«  • 
then,  too,  the  grass  being  eaten  down  so  close  it  does  not  come  up  again  readily.  Tbi » 
also  destroy  the  winter  range.  While  the  cattle  are  gone  up  on  the  summer  range  *'>'^ 
sheep  come  along  and  eat  up  the  winter  range.  If  the  ranges  were  fenced  this  vov  •' 
be  obviated.  There  is  much  trouble  with  Jumpers.  The  Texas  cattle  man  will  iH>t- 
aloug,  and,  if  be  finds  water,  he  will  locate  on  your  range  and  eat  it  all  off,  juAt  n»  y 
sheep  men  do.  When  the  time  comes  to  pay  taxes  they  move  off.  There  is  a  row  !«r 
l^weeu  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  all  the  time  on  account  of  the  Inroada  of  the  sb<^' ' 
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upon  the  cattle  pastares.  This  conld  all  be  stopped  by  fencing.  If  tbe  land  oould  be 
parchased  in  lar^®  tracts  this  would  settle  the  whole  matter ;  of  course  giving  both 
ID  equal  chance  to  bay.  The  jnniners  and  Mexicans  do  not  wish  to  have  fences,  be- 
eanse  then,  if  they  owned  the  land,  they  wonld  have  to  pay  taxes  and  could  not  roam 
▼here  tbey  pleaae.  On  account  of  the  dry  climate  sheep  require  a  great  deal  of  water, 
diferiDg  in  this  respect  from  the  Eastern  States.  Because  of  the  inroads  upon  the 
nDges,  sheep  men  are  fightinc;  among  themselves.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ranges 
are  oventocked  with  sheep,  the  grass  is  being  eaten  out  completely  and  the  rangea 
entirely  destroyed.  Some  men  on  the  Chioo  are  commencing  to  fence  the  public  ao- 
naiQ.  As  a  result  of  tiiis,  some  of  their  neighbors  are  having  their  ranges  taken  away 
/rom  Ihem.  If  the  opportunity  was  offered  they  would  buy  this  land  at  low  prices, 
bnt  ftB  they  cannot  buy  it  there  will  be  trouble. 

The  difficulty  about  fencing  the  public  land  is  this :  One  man  fences  and  another 
feDc«s  and  another,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  entered  properly  in  the  land  office  the  per- 
Km  making  the  entry  will  be  resisted  by  the  persons  who  are  in  possession,  when  he 
goes  to  take  up  his  land.  This  causes  a  creat  deal  of  difficulty  and  often  bloodshed, 
ioaognratiDgi  a  sort  of  *'  squatters'  warr  If  the  lands  could  be  purchased  from  the 
^tOTeroment  in  laige  tracts  and  fenced,  abetter  class  of  cattle  could  be  produced.  One 
half  of  the  cattle  that  we  now  have  would  then  produce  as  great  a  profit.  The  mam 
itnuoingout  so  that  the  cattle  will  not  set  fat  enough  for  market,  and  they  wul  be 
compelled  to  take  their  beef  cattle  off  to  fatten  them.  Last  winter  and  this  winter 
too  we  bnried  in  Pueblo  County  3,500  head  of  cattle  that  died  from  starvation.  By 
taking  the  beef  off  and  &ttening  them  in  Kansas,  you  can  support  Just  that  many 
more  stock  cattle.  If  the  stockmen  could  buy  their  ranges  tney  would  build  good 
hoQsee,  make  permanent  improvements,  and  live  there ;  but  as  it  is  now,  they  do  not 
oat^e  homes  there.  If  you  tto  into  the  country  now,  you  will  see  only  one-story  log- 
eaiiins,  because  they  do  not  know  how  long  they  will  be  able  to  live  there. 

The  increase  of  100  head  of  cattle  wouM  keep  a  man  with  an  average  family.  I 
think  the  pasturage  land  should  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  that  would  enable  a  man  to 
acqnire  snfflcient  to  sustain  100  head  of  cattle ;  that  is,  about  2,500  or  3J0OO  acres.  This 
vonld  be  about  equal  to  the  agricultural  homestead  of  160  acres.  This  land  is  not 
worth  more  than  10  cents  per  acre,  and  if  it  is  disposed  of,  the  sheep  and  cattle  men 
sfaonld  have  an  opportunity  to  enter  land  in  proportion  to  their  stock,  provided  they 
•Tailed  themselves  of  the  privilege  within  a  certain  time  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Pfrfaapa  it  might  be  well  to  dispose  of  tiiis  Ijuid  at  a  price  which  decreased  from  year 
to  year  as  the  netter  class  of  lands  were  disclosed  of. 

Fire  aheep  are  about  equal  to  one  beef,  and  in  taking  a  pasturage  homestead  this  ratio 
ihoold  be  observed. 

Qoeation.  Are  the  water  rights  aU  taken  up  in  your  county  f — Answer.  Yes,  the 
vater  rights  are  all  taken  up. 

The  following  members  of  the  assoeiation  being  present,  concurred  with  Mr.  Mo- 
Ca&hill  in  his  statement :  D.  B.  Berry,  secretary  en  the  association,  M.  B.  Price,  Lud- 
vig  Kramer,  Geo.  M.  Chilloott. 


•^ivyeiticm*  to  ike  PubUc  Land  dmrniaHon  hy  N,  C.  Meekm-,  White  Biver  Agency,  Colo. 

White  River  Agency,  Colo.,  August  25, 1879. 

SiK:  I  have  received  your  oireular  letter ;  also.  Major  Powell^  *'  Lands  of  the  Arid 
Befpoo.''  There  are  so  many  points  on  the  subject  of  the  land  laws  requiring  the  most 
^hil  consideration  that  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  recommend  any  changes  as  regard 
homestead  and  pre-emption,  and  I  say  this  not  because  changes  ought  not  to  be  made, 
vat  because  I  doubt  whether  they  would  preduoo  the  desired  result.  When  we  made 
the  wttlement  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  we  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  land  laws,  be- 
<^  tbey  were  not  framed  to  apply  to  an  arid  region,  since  in  no  case  do  they  recog- 
Qixi)  a  right  to  water  as  being  attached  to  the  realty.  On  the  contrary ,  decisions  seemed 
t'  be  aifverse,  as  to  waste  the  water  of  a  stream  had  been  forbidden.  But  in  our  im- 
fortaat  enterprise  we  were  forced  to  attach  water  to  real  estate,  and  this  we  did  by 
:hf  iKiwer  of  our  corporation,  which,  owning  the  water  under  the  law,  granted  its  use 
"}  l^rpetoity  to  all  colony  members.  This  plan  worked  well  in  every  particular ;  in- 
ueni,  it  is  a  perfect  success,  but  like  success  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed, 
attended  any  other  colonial  enterprise,  for  the  right  to  water  has  passed  into  the  hands 
01  capitaliata,  and  it  is  sold  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  at  an  annual  rent.  If  settle- 
QM-nts  could  always  be  made  as  oar  settlement  was  made,  and  be  carried  out  to  the  end 
^  we  carried  it  oat,  changes  in  the  land  laws  would  be  desirable.  It  might  or  it  might 
Aot  be  worth  while  to  incorporate  a  principle  into  the  ^[eneral  land  laws  which  must  un- 
derlie the  title  to  water,  vis,  that  priority  of  appropriation  gives  priority  of  ri^ht ;  but  I 
think  this  is  embiaoed  in  oar  State  constitution,  and  perhaps  in  judicial  decisions.    It 
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16  a  principle  fully  important  as  any  principle  in  regard  to  the  title  to  land  iiiell,  aid 
its  disregtffd  womd  destrov  the  finest  farm  regions  and  cities  and  towns  in  one-half 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  for  if  it  shadl  be  granted  that  water  is  free  for  whft> 
ever  wishes  to  take  it,  and  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  onr  whole  system  of  loeal 
lej^lation  and  nsa^e  will  be  overthrown.  A  most  important  qnestion  in  eonneetioB 
with  this  principle  is  whether  priority  covers  what  the  line  of  the  sorvey  of  a  ditch 
is  capable  of  watering,  or  only  the  actual  capacity  of  the  ditch  at  the  period  of  tim 
priority  is  claimed.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  had  any  decision  on  this  point,  bat  it 
18  absolutely  certain  to  arise. 

If  any  new  laws  can  be  enacted  and  put  in  force  that  shall  preserve  the  timber  «f 
the  mountain  regions  and  even  of  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  great  good  woold  loUow. 
The  destruction  of  timber  is  largely  by  fires,  and  as  Mi^or  Powell  states  mors  bj  hh 
dians  than  by  white  men.  Indians  look  upon  timber  as  of  no  more  Y^ue  than  roekii 
to  be  used  if  they  need.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  pine,  aspen,  and  eot- 
tonwood  are  fired  every  year  that  the  squaws  may  readily  get  dry  wood  tne  next  jeac, 
a  short-sighted  way  of  providing  for  the  future.  A  great  danger  arises  from  the  de» 
struction  of  mountain  forests,  since  when  destroyed  uie  snow  melts  quickly  and  thft 
rise  of  the  rivers  is  early  in  the  season  instead  of  later  when  so  much  needed  6r  irriia- 
tion.  Whether  cultivation  has  an  appreciable  effect  in  an  increase  of  rainhdl  is  doobt- 
ful.  Precipitation  of  moisture  depends  on  elevation  relative  or  direct,  mors  than  aoj 
other  cause.  Salt  Lake  did  rise  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of 
cultivation  would  have  continued  good  if  Salt  Lake  were  not  now  falling.  The  ana  of 
cultivation  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pastoral,  in  all  arid  countries,  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  everywhere  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  human  influences  and  efforts  eaa 
have  but  little  effect  on  natural  ones. 

New  laws  should  be  enacted  in  regard  to  the  pastoral  lands.  They  should  be  rented 
for  a  series  of  years,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  at  a  nominal  sum,  and  in  parcels  ranging 
from  a  section  to  two  or  more  townships.  This  plan  will  permit  men  of  small  meaia 
to  commence  the  stock  business  and  give  men  heavily  in  the  business  wide  raDg^a]ld 
both  can  then  arrange  for  summer  and  winter  grazing.  Whatever  govenunent  mi^ 
get  in  rent  would  be  a  gain,  because  these  lands  cannot  be  sold,  certainly  not  at  preaest 
prices,  while  stock  growing  would  become  fixed  on  a  permanent  baais  and  the  gndei 
of  cattle  and  sheep  would  improve.  This  plan  wotQd  remoye  a  business  now  ran  e& 
community  principles  to  one  run  upon  individual  responsibility. 

All  these  hints  are  submitted  with  great  diffidence. 
Bespectfully, 

N.  C.  MEEKEB. 

Capt.  C.  E.  DxnroN, 

Secretary  Public  Land  Commiseionf  Denver,  Colo. 


Teetimony  of  Henry  H,  Metcalff  Biver  Bend,  Elbert  Coimly,  Colo, 

DsNVSB,  Colo.,  Augmet  90,  1879l 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  River  Bend,  Elbert  County,  Colo.,  testified  as  fdUows: 

Question.  What  is  your  business  f — Answer.  Cattle  raising. 

Q*  In  what  section  f — ^A.  On  the  Big  Sandy,  Elbert  County,  Colorado. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  land  on  which  you  range  your  cattle  T— A.  Only  my  bomeatead 
and  pre-emption. 

Q.  What  amount  of  cattle  have  you  t— A.  Twelve  thousand  head. 

Q.  Over  what  amount  of  territory  do  they  range  f — A.  I  allow  them  to  range  45  mile* 
to  the  east ;  that  is  along  the  river,  and  18  miles  to  the  west. 

Q.  How  far  north  and  south  f~A.  To  the  Platte  85  miles.  South  they  run  aboot  ¥f 
miles.    I  consider  them  home  in  that  distance. 

Q.  Now,  then,  how  much  territoiy  would  it  take,  supposing  you  owned  the  whole  of 
itj  and  they  were  fenced,  to  sustain  these  animals  f— A.  I  would  not  dare  to  pot  the 
animals  inside  a  fence  without  allowing  20  acres  to  the  head. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  your  region  20  acres  to  the  bead  would  be  sufficient  in  aU  yean?— 
A.  In  the  average  year  it  would;  but  even  then  if  they  were  fenced,  in  the  event  of 
certain  storms  which  we  have,  as  you  know,  I  would  rather  my  cattle  sbonld  be  oot- 
side  of  the  fence  anywhere,  in  preference  to  having  them  stop  moving.  I  would  not 
dare  to  allow  less  than  20  acres  to  the  head.  In  Texas  they  allow  5,  but  yon  know  tbert 
is  more  grass  in  Texas  than  here.  Wherever  there  are  any  large  water-conrses  I  ahoald 
allow  more  than  that,  for  a  large  part  of  such  land  would  not  have  any  grass.  Tbej 
annually  kill  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  around  water-courses  where  oatUe  drink  tba 
grass  is  necessarily  stamped  outf— A.  Tes ;  it  is  all  gone. 
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9.  SnppoM,  in  this  ideal  plantation,  in  which  every  one  fenced  stock  in,  with  20 

icrw  to  the  ammal,  what  distance  around  each  spring  and  along  the  rivers  would  be 

truDpled  out  and  rendered  barren  T—A.  With  ns,  along  the  Sandy,  a  strip  500  vards 

wide  is  trampled  oat.    The  cattle  go  down  to  drink,  come  out  to  paw  and  lie  down, 

iDd  then  go  hack  a  second  time  and  drink. 

Q.  Do  yon  notice  any  very  great  variation  in  different  years  of  the  amount  of  grass  f — 
A.  Ob,  yeSi 

Q.  Can  yon  express  that  variation  in  percentage  f  Does  the  grass  vary  10  per  cent., 
for  instaocef— A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  does.  You  can  notice  a  great  variation  now  from 
the  last  two  years.    Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  more  grass  than  now. 

Q.  Sappose  there  were  no  cattle  on  the  range,  do  you  think  that  the  variation  in  the 
climate  of  each  season,  or  the  different  seasons,  would  greatly  vary  the  amount  of 
giMeT— A.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 

().  Do  yon  tnink  the  oonntij  is  gradually  losing  its  grass  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  express  that  in  percentaffe,  during  the  time  you  have  known  the 
coantzy  ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  nave  witnin  25  per  cent,  as  much  grass  as  we  had  in 
VSa,  When  I  took  my  own  range  up  grass  was  waist  hieh,  and  there  were  no  cattle 
is  the  ooontry  then ;  now  look  at  the  range  outside  of  the  section  I  have  fenced  for 
my  calf  pasture.  Inside  the  pasture  the  grass  stands  high,  but  outside  of  it  the  grass 
ii  nowhere  near  what  it  was  in  72. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  stock  which  is  now  in  the  country  will  gradually 
ndoee  the  grass  t— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  present  tenure  of  cattle  is  maintained,  then  the  life  of  the  grass  is  limited 
or  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  herd  f — ^A.  By  that  do  you  mean  the  ranges  are  get- 
tiog  overstocked  f 

Q.  Tee.— A.  I  do  not  think  our  ranges  are  getting  overstocked.  In  the  old-fashioned 
way  we  bad  to  gather  the  cattle  all  in  towara  our  ranges ;  we  kept  them  within  ten 
or  nfl«en  miles.    Now  we  allow  them  to  go  wherever  they  please. 

Q.  Yott  do  not  think,  then,  that  under  the  present  system  the  diminution  of  the 
gran  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  it  did  formerly  f— A.  No,  I  don't.  If  we  had  kept  the 
old  system  up  we  should  not  have  had  any  grass  at  all.  There  are  a  great  many  that 
do  Dot  think  so.  If  I  wanted  yon  to  move,  I  might  tell  you  that  the  grass  was  getting 
depleted. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  country — ^taking  the  country  at  large  between  the  Arkansas 
RiTer  fuid  the  North  Platte,  and  possibly  far  enough  eastwaSl  from  the  mountains  to 
reach  the  limit  of  the  agricultural  belt — ^the  grain  belt — do  you  think  that  the  country 
has  ftll  the  cattle  to>day  that  it  ought  naturally  to  carry,  or  will  it  do  to  largely  over- 
Aock  it  t— A.  It  would  not  do  to  overstock.  I  think  the  natural  increase  in  the  country 
will  stock  it 

Q.  How  soon  f — A.  In  a  very  short  time.    We  are  increasing  every  year. 

Q.  When  would  you  put  a  limit  for  that  great  belt  of  territory,  after  which  you 
coQJd  not  increase  safely  f — ^A.  There  are  a  great  many  moving  out,  thinking  that  this 
ii  done  for  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  f— A.  I  should  be  content  to  stav  there  five  or  six  years 
loo}!er.  I  think  my  cattle  could  live.  I  should  not  have  as  fat  beef,  but  I  think  the 
market  will  warrant  me  in  staying  there. 

(j.  As  the  great  cattle  industry  grows  you  can  afford  to  sell  your  younger  catrle  f — 
A.  Yes.  I  should  not  have  any  beef  weighing  1,400  pounds,  but  1,150  pounds  is  a  very 
good  weight. 

Q.  1  ondemtand  that  yon  do  not  own  the  ground  of  your  cattle  range ;  why  cannot 
TOO  own  it  7 — A.  I  am  not  allowed  to  take  up  but  320  acres,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  pay 
uywbere  near  the  price. 

Q<  If  the  land  was  sold  at  figures  which  left  you  a  reasonable  profit  in  your  business, 
«osld  yoQ  like  to  buy  it  f — A.  Yes,  indeed,  I  would. 

Q.  Excluding  all  purely  a^cultural  land — that  is,  first,  land  which  needs  no  irri- 
gatioD ;  and  second,  that  which  is  in  the  lines  of  irrigation — and  taking  only  the  non- 
inigable  plaina,  for  what  price  would  you  be  willing  to  sell  this  land  if  you  were  the 
goTemmentf — A.  Five  cents  an  acre  would  be  enough.  Taking  it  right  through  it 
ou((bt  to  go  for  fi[fteen  cents  an  acre. 

Q.  Could  you  afford  to  give  that  (fifteen  cents)  for  a  large  tract  f — A.  It  would 
;i^peDd  upon  how  taxes  were.  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  ten  cents  per  acre,  taking  it 
•n  Urge  tracta. 

Q.  standing  a  4  per  cent,  tax  f — A.  No. 

<^.  What  is  the  tax  in  your  vicinity  f— A.  From  13  to  15  mills.  I  am  not  certain  Just 
^hich. 

Q.  8Qppose  the  government  should  open  to  settlement  for  stock-raising  the  plains 
land  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  acts ;  of  course  it  would  be 
ix^ccMary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tract  so  that  the  average  family  taking  up  that 
homestead  or  pre-emption  tract  would  be  able  to  live  upon  it;  now,  in  your  Judgment, 
liow  large  a  tract  of  the  average  plains  land  with  proper  access  to  water,  would  be 
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neoeasary  to  sustain  a  family  in  the  cattle  business  f — A.  Between  S,500  and  3^000 

Q.  Yon  think  that  3,000  acres  wiU  snpport  an  arerage  lamilj  f — ^A.  If  a  man  Is  con- 
tented with  a  small  amonnt  of  oatcle  I  shonld  say  2,600  or  3,000  acres  wonld  snsUin 
his  family :  that  is,  make  a  living ;  he  would  get  notliin^  ahead. 

Q.  And  now  would  that  man  compare,  as  to  oommeioial  advanta^^es,  with  the  nsa 
who  has  160  acres  of  good  arable  land  f — A.  I  shonld  say,  the  same ;  that  is,  takisc  tiie 
western  land,  and  the  crops  year  in  and  year  out  as  they  are  in  Kansas,  I  think  3^ 
acres  with  cattle  would  be  as  adTantageous  as  160  aoies  of  arable  land,  or  even  30 
acres. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  either  practicable  or  to  the  general  interest  of  the  stock  ii- 
dnstry  that  the  cattle  business  should  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way  by  individiial  owi- 
ers,  on  tracts  of  3^000  acres,  or  by  men  with  large  herds  who  would  be  able  to  eontrol 
land  enough  to  carry  themT—A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  in  lam  herds,  for  this  res^ 
son :  A  man  with  1,000  head  of  cattle  will  have  to  pay  from  |1  jfe  to  $1.50  per  head  a 
year.  My  cattle  last  year  cost  60  cents  a  head  and  next  year  they  will  only  cost  ae 
45  cents  per  head.    I  oun  take  15^000  head  of  stock  and  run  them  for  30  cents. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  advantage  of  laige  cattle -raisinjg  over  small  cattla-rsisiBc 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  laige  agrioultnral  enteipriaes  over  small  agrienUonl 
enterprises f — ^A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  State  anv  of  the  advantages  that  occur  to  vou  of  large  cattle-raiaiig  4rver  smsfl 
cattle-raising  f— A.  We  allow  in  gathering  cattle  in  the  ^ring  and  fall  xmmn  to  the 
thousand.  A  herd  of  2,000  would  oe  represented  by  4  men,  but  a  herd  of  16,000  wooM 
only  require  20  or  24  meu.  In  that  way  the  large  owners  save,  fitnee  8toek-iaiaiii{ 
has  come  to  be  carried  on  so  extensively,  instead  of  one  we  now  have  iram  five  to  levoa 
"  round-ups,"  and  small  stock-owners  cannot  be  represented  at  these  plaoea,  while  I  mm 
take  my  men  and  put  one  in  eaoh  place. 

Q.  what  are  the  disadvantages  of  small  stock-ownere  not  being  repraaented  at  (hi 
diiierent  '* round-ups"?— •A.  His  cattle  are  left. 

Q.  How  left  f-^A.  Left  there  at  the  "  round-ups."  He  loses  his  ineiease  in  calves,  aad« 
besides,  his  cattle  wander  off  so  that  he  cannot  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  in  practical  experience  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  snaD 
raisers  labor  lead  them  to  abandon  the  country  or  go  out  of  the  business  f — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  doing  both  f — A.  No ;  I  don^t  think  they  are  giving  of 
the  business,  but  they  are  moving  off  to  other  ranges  where  they  are  iatAatedi 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  the  entire  cattle  territory  of  Colorado  is  gradually  beiiif 
occupied  by  the  herds  of  large  owners  and  that  the  smaller*  ones  are  aU  paawing  to  thi 
north  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  will  ocoor.  I  was  telling  a  friend  of  mine  the  other 
dav  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  more  than  five  herds  east  of  Denver. 

Q.  Does  not  this  centralization  of  capital  become  a  monster  monopoly  of  the  plainsl— 
A.  In  regard  to  the  smaller  men  moving  off,  mind  yon,  it  is  done  lost  as  much  ior 
themselves — ^for  their  own  gain— as  it  is  £>r  the  large  men.  A  small  raiser  takes  ki« 
1,000  head  off  by  himself,  and  instead  of  getting  65  per  cent,  increase  he  goea  op  to  the 
old  ratio  of  75  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.  He  is  by  himself  and  his  cattle  are  there  wheM 
he  can  look  after  them. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  practical  result  to  finally  hand  over  to  the  very  laige  eattle-eva- 
ers  the  entire  cattle  territory  from  Texas  to  British  America  f  Do  yon  not  think  sof- 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  jon  eonsider  that  a  benefit  to  the  people  at  larffef— -A.  The  people  at  lar|i 
would  derive  a  benefit  from  it  in  the  reduced  cost  at  which  they  could  purchase  their 
beef.    That  is  where  the  people  would  save. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  a  definite,  perceptible  change  of  eUmato  during  yonr  resi- 
dence in  this  country  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Has  it  been  progressive  since  you  first  came  here  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  direction  is  that  change  of  climate — more  or  leas  moiataie  t — A.  Hers. 

Q'  Are  you  informed  as  to  whether  that  apparent  increase  of  moisture  is  an  actasl 
increase,  or  is  it  due  to  a  difference  of  distribution  throughout  the  year  f — ^A.  I  cannM 
aay. 

Q.  As  a  result  do  you  notice  any  particular  change  in  the  vegetation  f — ▲.  T^mx  I 
cannot  say,  as  I  don't  see  much  of  the  vegetation. 

Q.  You  do  not  perceive  a  sufficient  change  in  the  moisture  conditions  to  indieste 
that  the  farm  belt  is  encroaching  westward  on  the  cattle  belt  f  — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  your  belief,  then,  that  there  is  such  an  encroachment  f — ^A.  I  know  there 
is  an  encroachment,  because  the  farmers  are  trying  to  raise  crops  farther  westward, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  encroachment  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  climate. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  Kansus  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  snoceaaftil  cult- 
ure f— A.  les. 

Q.'Has  the  failure  of  certain  crops  led  you  to  that  conclusion  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  considering  the  interests  of  the  government  and  that  oi 
the  stock-raiser,  is  the  best  way  for  the  government  to  dispose  of  the  striotly  pastors. 
lands  f — A.  Sell  them. 
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Q.  Ton  woold  not  welcome  the  idea  of  renting  for  a  short  period? — ^A.  No :  I  would 
not  I  do  not  think  anybody  woald  then  go  to  the  ezpente  of  fencing  and  making 
other  improTements. 

Q.  In  ouo  the  govenmient  ahonld  throw  open  for  pnblio  sale  or  private  entry  the 
«BQn  pastoral  land,  what  method  would  yon  advise  for  preventing  non-resident  oap- 
itelists  from  controlling  the  entire  country  f — ^A.  I  oannot  say.  That  would  be  a  very 
hud  qoestion  to  settle,  unless  the  government  recognises  the  man  who  occupies  it 
At  preRut  and  gives  to  the  residents  pdorit^  to  the  extent  of  their  occupation.    . 

Q.  1  nndeistood  voa  to  say  just  now  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  ^▼emment 
and  the  people  at  laige  that  the  stock  ranges  should  be  liffge  in  this  arid  distriot. 
Would  it  not  support  a  large  population  if  the  ranges  were  small  and  the  farmers  were 
aUoired  to  life  upon  2,000  or  3,000  acres t— A.  No,  sir;  you  oannot  divide  the  land  up 
aa.  The  water  eontiols  the  land.  Wherever  there  is  any  water,  there  is  a  ranch.  On 
iiij  own  ranch  I  have  2  miles  of  running  water ;  that  accounts  for  my  ranch  being 
when  it  is.  The  next  water  from  me  in  one  direction  is  23  miles ;  now,  no  man  can 
bava  a  laneh  between  these  two  places.  I  have  control  of  the  grass  the  same  as 
thoogh  I  owned  it. 

Q.  That  is,  your  faomestead  controls  ttet  water  f — ^A.  YeS|  that  is  it ;  my  homestead 
aoQtrola  that  water.  Six  miles  east  of  me  there  is  another  ranoh,  for  there  is  water  at 
that  place. 

Q.  In  an  arid  counti^f  like  this,  where  the  conditions  upon  which  people  can  live 
■ad  SQpport  their  families  depend  upon  the  water  supply,  what  right  nave  you  to  take 
ip  all  the  water*fiont  and  yirtoally  oontrol  the  whole  oountry  back  of  it  f — A.  Beeaose 
it  happens  to  some  inside  of  my  320  aeies. 

Q.  Then  yon  salepted  yonr  wO  aotes  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  water-front  f — 
A  Certainly. 

Q.  And  thus  yon  oontrol  the  pastnzage  land  back  of  it  f — A.  Certainly.  That  is  the 
vaj  it  is  all  oyer  the  West. 

Q.  Snppose  a  law  was  enacted  which  would  make  the  water  common  property  and 
provide  that  the  cattle  from  any  range  should  be  allowed  to  drink  of  that  water, 
voold  that  not  be  beneficial  t — A.  I  don't  think  it  would.  I  think  that  the  water 
aceoanta  now  for  nine-tenths  of  the  population  that  you  find  in  the  West  on  our 
raaehea. 

Q.  Then  if  one  or  two  are  to  control  all  the  water-fronts,  is  not  that  operating 
against  the  interests  of  the  country  T — A.  Well,  the  way  oar  laws  are  now,  it  cannot 
be  helped.  In  regard  to  homestead  and  pre-emption,  you  will  find  that  nine- tenths  of 
the  homestead  and  preemption  claims  are  simply  water-holds.  They  hold  the  land 
and  the  water  Qghi. 


TesHmony  of  SwfSmham  MUU,  mimer,  Leadvillef  Colo. 

LEADvnxB,  Colo.,  August  27, 1879. 

ScTDEiTRAM  Miixfi,  flfty-two  ycaxs  old,  miner  by  occnpation,  residence  in  Colorado, 

tHtified: 

Under  preaent  law  plaeer  claims  upon  unsnrveyed  lands  can  be  patented,  flund  after 
nbaeqnent  township  surreys  there  is  no  sufficient  safegnard  against  patents  for  adja- 
*su  agricultnral  claims  inadvertently  lapping  over  upon  the  previous  placer  patents. 

Tbe  present  placer  statutes  of  the  United  States  make  no  provision  for  dump  ground 
w  tatlisgB,  but  the  State  law  requires  that  each  claimant  shall  confine  his  dump  to  his 
fvn  l^roond.  This  often  works  great  injustice,  as,  for  instance,  where  seyeral  claims 
ttmadiately  adjoin  each  other  the  lower  parties  are  in  position  to  stop  the  working  of 
^  higher  puties  by  cutting  oft'  their  outlets.  In  my  opinion  the  custom  which  pre- 
^M  in  moat  local  mining  districts  when  I  first  came  here,  in  185d-'60,  would  furnish 
*'<wTect  rule  on  this  i>oint,  viz :  that  each  claimant  could  let  loose  the  dump  from  the 
ftnme  opon  his  own  ground,  and  the  parties  below  mnst  take  care  for  themselves  of 
vbatever  reached  them  by  gravitation. 

.  The  experience  of  all  miners  will  approve  the  abeolnte  extinction  of  all  State,  Ter^ 
nt<«1al,  or  local  ^mining  laws,  customs,  records,  and  districts,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  put 
^  whole  business  under  United  States  law  and  under  the  administration  of  its 
officfia. 

The  placer  law  should  be  better  guarded  ss  to  requirements  of  improvements.  At 
pr^wnt  it  requires  proof  of  $500  worth  of  improvements,  but  does  not  specify  their 
ehaiacter  or  extent,  nfK>n  the  ground.  Hence  a  claimant  might  have  $600  worth  of 
Imaber  upon  the  prsmises,  with  which  to  ostensibly  build  a  flume,  &.C.,  and  upon  that 
*B^re  pioof  of  $£4)0  improvements  or  expenditures.  As  soon  as  his  entry  was  allowed 
^  patent  iasoed  upon  that  claim  he  might  haul  his  lumber  to  another  claim  and  make 
U  the  basis  of  proof  of  expenditure  upon  said  other  claim.    I  would  cut  off  this  oppor- 
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taoity  for  evading  the  law  by  striot  leqairement  of  proof  that  the  fSOO  had  bten  bon- 
estly  expended  in  the  actual  development  of  the  ground. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  placer  patents  for  lands  barren  of  minenl,  aodldi 
not  see  where  occasion  for  such  thinff  would  arise,  unless  where  parties  wiahed  ti 
obtain  some  title  upon  nnsurveyed  lan£y  and  were  willing  to  pay  double  price  tbenfv, 
withont  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  pre-empting  same. 

It  is  possible  to  take  up  lodes  through  the  pretense  of  placer  claims,  and  I  think  Uiit  I 
have  known  of  such  transactions.  There  would  be  two  plain  indaoementi  thenlo. 
viz:  first,  the  cost  of  the  land  would  be  one-half;  second,  the  claimants  could  Mkt 
in  a  much  larger  area,  which  might  embrace  many  lodes. 

In  matter  of  lode  claims  discoveries  should  be  permitted  in  any  form,  whether  b^ 
shafting,  tunneling,  or  drifting.  I  think  that  the  law  as  to  tunnel  daims  ia  too  bV 
era],  and  that  it  shoold  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  of  other  claims  as  to  ng^  br 
discovery. 

.Mill-sites  might,  by  evasion  of  statute,  be  made  to  cover  lode  and  placer  cUmL  I 
can  see  no  benefit  in  retaining  that  part  of  the  mineral  law.  It  should  be  dropped  om 
as  it  only  complicates  matters  and  opens  a  door  for  fraud. 

Either  a  party  should  be  compelled  to  honestly  make  double  the  present  aaDiu! 
expenditure  to  hold  a  possessory  claim,  or,  better  still,  a  locator  ahculd  be  oblM 
within  a  limited  time  (say  one  year)  to  prove  up  and  pay  for  the  claim,  or  dse  fomit 
his  right  thereto. 

A  provision  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  pioneer  prospector,  who  may  bave 
discovered  a  lode  but  be  without  inunediate  means  to  work  ft.  I  would  soggeit  •am- 
thing  like  his  being  permitted,  by  staking  out  same  with  suitable  monuments  to  eent 
as  notice  to  others,  and  by  filing  a  declaratory  statement  with  the  United  Statee  npt- 
ter,  to  be  protected  for  a  n  ery  uiort  time  in  the  absolute  enjoyments  of  said  diecoTO^. 
I  mean  protection  aeainst  intruders  in  the  exclusive  right  to  explore  and  woric  vitbia 
the  surface  ground  thus  staked  and  filed  upon. 


Tettimonjf  of  George  G,  Merriok,  mMmg  engimeer,  LeadmUe^  Coh, 

•  Lbadvills,  Colo.,  Auguat  37, 1879. 

Gborob  G.  Msrkick,  testified: 

Reside  in  Oak  Park,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  but  have  been  tempoiaiily  lesidiBg  is 
and  near  Leadville  for  some  months  past. 

I  have  been  connected  with  mining  pursuits,  more  or  lees,  since  1849,  commepoB^ 
with  lead-mining  in  Iowa,  above  Dubuque,  and  engaging  in  the  capacity  of  a  maioi 
engineer  in  gold  and  silver  mining  in  Colorado  and  Uta£,  and  coal  ™i"»ng  in  DUdois 
and  Indiana. 

Before  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the  defects  of  the  United  States  laws  aa  wplw 
to  lode  claims,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  state  that  in  my  iudffment  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  lode  claims,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  law  of  187S,  and  what 
I  wonld  call  contact  veins  of  mineral  lying  in  horizontal  layers.  In  attemptiaf;  ta 
apply  the  fissure  vein  or  true  lode-claim  principle  to  the  deposit  claims  in  thia  dci^ 
borhood  a  large  number  of  lawsuits  have  arisen,  and  the  prospect  is  that  theaa  w» 
will  increase  in  number  and  importance  until  the  whole  mining  interest  of  thie  ne^ 
borhood  is  inextricably  entangled  in  legal  proceediuffs. 

I  believe  the  official  practice  of  filine  survey  of  lode  claims  which  overly  on  tbt 
surface  to  be  entirely  wrong  in  principle.  I  think  that  a  claimant  should  be  eotitkd 
to  all  that  is  within  the  area  of  his  ground,  and  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  coo- 
tinnally  defend  his  rights. 

Whether  the  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  is  construed  to  mean  the  highest  point  cl 
that  lode  or  whether  it  is  construed  to  mean  the  outcropping  of  that  lode  aseov  u> 
me  a  very  material  difference.  One  is  neculiarly  applicable  to  fissure  veins  and  tb* 
other  is  more  particularly  applicable  iK  horizontal  deposits.  As  I  underataod  the 
meaning  of  the  word  apex,  I  can  hardly  apply  it  at  all  to  contact  veins  or  horiiontal 
deposits.  A  vein  may  be  discovered,  for  instance,  low  down  in  a  valley  whore  it  ^ 
perhaps  a  depressed  vein.  It  may  be  subsequently  discovered  two  or  three  mtlea  cp 
a  mountain,  and  the  point  where  it  passes  the  crest  of  some  peak,  if  the  highest  potou 
is  the  apex  according  to  law.  Yet,  m  my  opinion,  the  layer  on  the  mountain  baa  b« 
more  an  apex  than  the  layer  in  the  valley.  I  do  not  believe,  furthermore,  thai  tbf 
apex  or  course  or  direction  of  the  dip  can  be  determined  in  the  t«rly  workiogi  of 
veins  or  lodes.  Holding  this  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  intended  riffhts  of  a  d  iacof  < 
erer  are  properly  defined  and  protected  under  the  existing  laws,  and  I  Know  that  ntj 
important  litigations  have  grown  out  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  these  r^ 
points. 
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I  have  not  known  within  my  own  experience,  strictly,  of  two  parallel  aeams  being 
located  by  different  parties  and  siting  rise  to  contest,  bnt  I  have  in  my  mind  in  thia 
immediate  vicinity  a  location  wliere  snoh  a  condition  of  things  may  very  probably 
exist.  If  it  does  exist,  the  original  locator  would  almost  certainly  be  cut  olf  in  depth 
by  Um  later  locator. 

I  have  io  my  mind  some  oases  in  the  San  Juan  country,  where  I  believe  that  the 
oQtcrops  of  the  lodes  are  decidedly  wider  than  the  legal  width  of  claims  even  if  we 
take  the  extreme  width  of  300  feet  allowed  by  the  United  States  Government. 

\o  case  bascome  within  my  immediate  observation  where  the  outcrops  of  narrow  ludea 
have  60  deviated  from  a  straight  line  as  to  pass  beyond  the  side  lines  of  claims,  yet  I 
Uve  DO  doubt  that  this  is  not  n^reqnently  the  case.  For  example,  in  coses  where 
the  OQtcrops  have  made  the  figure  S  they  would  almost  certainly  pass  outside  the 
tide  lines. 

The  practice  under  the  law  of  permitting  lode  locations  of  alleged  lodes  on  non- 
mirerai  gromid  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  discoverers  of  true  lodes  in  this  way. 
Tiz:  that  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  dealing  with  mineral 
interests;  I  mean  that  it  hampers  commercial  dealings  by  throwing  doubt  ux>on  titles 
OT  the  oonectness  of  all  locations. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  B,  who  locates  on  barren  ground 
h  claim  parallel  to  that  of  A,  a  former  locator,  bnt  over  the  dip  of  A's  lode,  can  cloud 
the  title  of  A,  the  discoverer  of  a  true  lode,  and  put  him  to  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
of  10  expensive  litigation. 

1  know  of  a  case  where  precisely  this  condition  of  things  exists,  and  in  which  I  de- 
eiised  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  property  otherwise  highly  desirable  from  the 
ceitainty  of  an  exjiensive  and  tedious  lawsuit  attending  its  development. 

It  is,  as  a  mle,  the  case  that  a  large  majority  of  the  discoverers  of  rich  veins,  or 
th«ir  sflsifins,  are  bordened  with  costly  litigation  to  defend  their  rights  from  locators 
m  their  unmediate  neighborhood,  and  the  legal  attack  in  such  cases  is  most  often 
directed  to  the  portion  of  the  dip  of  the  lode  which  has  passed  beyond  the  exterior 
lines  of  the  sniface  tract.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  mle  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city 
(Leadville)  that  whenever  the  owners  of  a  claim  have  developed  rich,  paying  mineriu 
tbey  are  immediately  burdened  with  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  vexatious  lawsuits, 
ud  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  armed  force  to  protect  their  righta 
against  jampers,  blaofanailers,  and  other  depredators. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible,  considering  the  known  variety  and  complexity  of  the  min- 
eral deposits  in  rock  in  place,  to  retain  that  provision  in  the  United  States  mineral 
bwB  by  which  locators  can  follow  the  dip  of  tiieir  claims  outside  their  side  lines  with- 
uQt  the  danger  of  provoking  litigation. 

I  have  nohesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  result  of  my  experience  in  mining  campa 
tbat  the  complexity  of  the  State  and  district  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  is  a  product- 
ive Bonrce  of  evil,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  place  the  whole  mat- 
ter where  it  properly  belongs — ^in  the  hands  of  the  offloors  of  the  federal  government. 
Tb«y  alone  ahonld  nave  the  power  to  issue  any  patent  touching  the  title  to  mineral 
liipds.  Although  I  will  not  question  the  honesty  of  intention  of  the  county  or  dis- 
tfirt  recorders,  their  average  intelligence  and  the  condition  in  which  their  records  are 
kryt  are  not  conducive  either  to  the  correctness  or  the  safety  of  these  valuable 
^rs.  I  may  add  also  that  I  have  known  instances  where  whole  books  of  records 
uve  been  fraudulently  destroyed  in  order  to  obliterate  certain  titles.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  the  adjustment  of  controversies  concerning  mineral  lands  prior  to 
J^»Qe  of  patent  should  be  left  absolutely  to  the  ofiScials  who  are  appointed  by  the 
ffiicral  government. 

I  'hiol  that  the  mineral  lands  should  be  subject  to  entry  under  some  of  the  legal 
sobdivisions  of  the  Isjid  now  in  use  by  the  Land  Department.  I  see  no  way  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  land  even  if  a  private  entry  was  restricted  to  one  or  two  of 
tb«f«  Icpii  Bobdlvisions,  and  I  think  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
F^ies  desiring  to  control  the  land.  If  it  is  attempted  to  limit  the  amount  of  land 
vhieh  may  be  secured  in  this  way,  whether  to  twenty  acres  or  to  any  other  fixed  quan- 
tity, temptation  is  immediately  offered  for  perjury,  which  I  would  wish  to  do  away 
^th  if  possible. 

The  present  method  of  acquiring  possessory  title  is  productive  of  many  and  very 
p*-u  evils  in  all  mining  communities,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  every  pre-emptor  and 
^^ery  person  seeking  to  aconire  title  to  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  should  be 
Mjaiied  to  perfeot  that  title  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no 
•ii'iTy  will  be  done  to  any  honest  locator  by  fixing  tha^  time  so  as  not  to  exceed 
tigbteen  months  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  mvself  see  no  reason  whv  the  title 
^nld  not  be  perfected  within  twelve  months.  In  nxing  the  period  of  twelve  months 
I  am  xovemed  exclusively  by  the  idea  of  dealing  with  extreme  liberality  with  the  pros- 
p>:f:tAr  or  miner  who  makes  the  discovery  of  mineral  in  the  tract  of  land.  No  sub- 
^^anttal  injury  or  wrong  would  be  wrought  to  any  one  by  requiring  the  payment  of  th» 
tLth  upon  the  filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent  with  the  Land  Department. 
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I  find  that  it  is  a  oommon  pmetioe  in  the  snrveyB  of  mineral  lands  to  whoDy  dan- 
l^rd  the  rales  and  regnlatfons  issued  by  the  Land  Department  to  goyem  such  snnreim, 
and  that  snrreTors  are  in  the  habit  of  snrveying  lot  after  lot  across  eaeh  other,  paymj 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  side  and  end  lines  as  laid  down  for  an  earlier  locator. 
These  surveyors  are  paid  a  fixed  price  for  surveying  a  claim,  and  it  is,  of -ooune,  tt 
their  interest  to  survey  as  many  claims  as  possible  without  regard  to  prior  rigfats. 
Surveys  are  made  also  with  the  ordinary  box  oompass,  and  when  the  final  snrveyg  sv 
made  with  more  accurate  intruments  the  boundaries  of  the  claims  vary  in  importsct 
particulars,  and  lawsuits  without  end  grow  out  of  this  shiftless  practice.  In  vj 
judgment  no  surveyor  should  be  allowed  to  survey  a  mineral  claim  unless  properiV 
deputized  by  the  surveyor-general,  and  no  map  of  any  claim  should  be  made  m  whick 
the  lines  of  one  claim  cross  the  lines  of  another.  Respect  should  be  paid  to  the  eariisrt 
locator,  and  cross-lines  should  stop  upon  touching  his  side  or  end  lines. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  land  laws  operate  in  the  first  plaoe  to  the  confusion  aad 
detriment  of  mining  industry,  and  secondly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  people e&A^ 
in  mining.  Instances  have  come  under  my  immediate  observation  where  poblielsMi 
aie  pre-empted  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them  of  their  standing  timber.  Lands  ■» 
also  patented  under  so-called  placer  claims  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  thoa  m 
town  lots,  and,  in  general,  in  order  to  secure  a  laive  number  of  mining  claims  dn 
.grossest  peijury  is  committed  throughout  all  the  mming  districts. 


TuHmony  of  Henry  NdMrk,  iiita«r,  Bouldetf  Colo. 

Bouu>ER,  Colo.,  SqptemJbet  9, 1879. 
PvbUc  Land  (TosMHiSum,  Wa9hiingtou,  D.  C- 

Sirs:  In  answering  your  series  of  questions,  I  take  it  that  the  first  contains  a  typo> 
graphical  error.    The  word  "  expense  "  should  be  **  experience.'' 

Answer  1.  I  have  been  engaged  in  mining  for  sixteen  years,  in  Colorado  exelnsiTelT: 
have  prospected  fkom  Fairplay  on  the  south  to  Estes  Park  or  Long's  Peak  on  tW 
nortii,  but  have  done  the  pnnclpal  part  of  my  mining  in  Gilpin  and  Boulder  Countiet: 
have  been  fcmnnan  of  several  large  mining  properties,  amone  which  was  the  **  Smith  & 
Parmelee  "  property  on  the  Gregory  ^  Bnggs  lodes,  at  Black  Hawk  (in  186^'6&),  dov 
the  New  York  Company  property ;  also,  of  the  Buell  property,  at  Central  City  (froa 
1872  to  1875);  have  filled  almost  eveiy  position  from  ^'dUrt-paifer"  to  supcrinteDdeni 
and  owner,  and  there  is  nothing  about  a  mine  to  be  done  I  cannot  do.  t  own  an  i£- 
terest  now  in  two  mines  of  tiiis  (Boulder)  county,  both  of  which  I  have  had  lltigati«a 
ov«r.  The  Dana  or  '^Hoosier"  lode  and  the  Melvina.  The  litigatioa  on  the  fint 
named  extended  firom  1866  to  1876,  and  was  dragged  through  local  or  diatzict.  Stats. 
and  national  law. 

3.  The  law  itself  has  the  same  objection  your  question  has ;  it  is  too  viagne.  "  £^ 
daiiM  "  is  verv  uncertain.  There  are  so  many  kinds.  The  law  applies  pretty  well  fvr 
well-defined  nssure  veins  whose  dip  is  vertical  or  nearly  so,  and  for  theoft  only  do  1 
consider  it  good. 

3.  I  think  it  a  bad  practice,  but  one  it  would  be  impossible  without  great  expow 
and  trouble  to  do  away  with,  and  that  the  "  end  would  not  Justi^  the  means.' 

4.  The  apex  of  a  lode  I  understand  to  be  that  point  at  which  the  vein  eaten « 
emerges  from  rock  in  plaoe.  The  dip  or  course  of  a  vein  can  only  be  apptosimatdj 
determined  in  the  early  woikings. 

5.  They  are  not. 

6.  It  has. 

7.  Never  have  of  same  outcrop,  but  frequently  where  two  outoropa  dip  or  na 
together. 

8.  No. 

9.  They  are  not.    There  is  more  gammon  in  this  than  any  one  other  thinjr  in  minisg. 


Where  it  is  so  wide  it  is  not  a  vein  or  lode,  and  does  not  run  in  seams,  but 
And  is  a  deposit. 

10.  Quite  often,  especially  in  a  few  of  the  older  counties  of  Colorado  where  the  mt^ 
lace  is  limited  in  width  by  local  law. 

11.  To  the  disadvantage.  Just  the  location  will  deter  others  from  oooapying  thi 
ground,  although  it  may  be  a  fraudulent  location. 

12.  The  above  question  or  example  is  answered  every  day  almost  and  illnstrated  ia 
the  southern  part  of  this  State,  and  arises  from  trying  to  ffovem  vertical  and  horiaos- 
tal  veins  by  the  same  rule  and  same  law.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  whid 
would  allow  a  man  to  strike  the  edge  or  outcrop  of  a  horiaontal  coal  bank,  take  nf 
1,500  feet  in  length  and  hold  it  for  any  distance  f 

13.  Liti^tion  arises  from  unimaginable  causes,  but  it  arises  as  much  ftom  the  b«v* 
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MM  of  the  mining  conntiT  and  instability  of  society  as  any  one  canse.  Litigation  is 
Teiy  oft/ax  oommenced  to  blackmail.  Tbe  va^^eness  of  the  law  and  the  inappropriate- 
nc85  of  it  to  many  cases  is  very  frnitf nl  of  litigation. 

14.  I  think  it  is  in  all  veins  in  the  primary  formation,  but  not  in  limestone  or  por- 
phyry. 

15.  I  haye  in  two  instances,  and  both  were  organized  in  the  same  manner,  to  wit : 
A  call  for  a  meeting  was  made  by  several  citizens.  Upon  meeting  the  people  assem- 
bled elected  a  temporary  chairman,  also  secretary,  when  committees  on  by-laws,  on 
bouodary-lines,  dec,  were  elected.  After  the  preliminary  organization  was  effected, 
commiUecs  i^pointed,  &c.,  the  meeting  a^Jonmed  for  a  day  or  two.  Upon  meeting 
again  the  committees  reported  a  short  constitution  and  by-laws  (which  was  a  short 
eode),  which  were  passed  upon  by  the  meeting.  These  laws  provided  for  their  own 
amendment.  The  **minerr  meeting"  was  considered  supreme.  They  usually  had  a 
mident,  a  vice-president,  and  secretary,  who  was  ex-^ffido  recorder,  who  kept  a  book 
lor  the  record  of  claims.  There  was  in  some  districts  in  this  State  in  very  early  dtm 
fflinen'  courts  established  by  the  people  of  the  districts,  and  a  corps  of  executive  om- 
eers.  headed  by  the  president  of  tne  oistrict.  At  present  all  authority  is  assumed  by 
the  State. 

16.  The  usual  method  adoi>ted  was  to  9take  of  your  claim ;  if  on  a  lode  or  gulch,  a 
stake  at  each  end  of  your  claim ;  if  patch  or  hill  diggings,  one  at  each  comer,  stating 
00  joar  stakes  what  yon  claim,  and  recording  with  tb»  recorder  of  the  district  a  cer- 
tincate  of  your  claim.  The  effect  of  such  a  record  has  been  at  different  times  and  in 
aiferent  districts  so  various  it  would  be  impossibe  for  me  to  specify,  but  in  all  in- 
stances Ksve  a  person  the  right  to  possession  and  enjoyment  under  restrictions  speoi- 
lied  bj  bw.  GteneraUy  a  person  was  entitled  on  a  lode  to  100  feet  in  length  of  the 
rein  he  discovered,  or  on  which  he  pre-empted,  after  some  one  else  had  made  the  dis- 
eorery,  together  with  50  feet  of  surface,  in  width,  for  working  the  same. 

17.  That  would  depend  upon  the  district  law,  but  I  never  knew  of  its  being  done. 
K  The  If^gislatnre  of  this  State  provided  for  these  records  of  the  varioas  districts 

to  be  deposited  with  the  county  recorder.  In  one  case  I  had  these  books  were  tam- 
pered with,  and  I  proceeded  the  same  as  a  person  would  to  prove  that  a  conveyance 
or  any  other  paper  had  been  tampered  with.  I  do  not  thiuK,  however,  that  there  is 
uij,  or  at  least  very  little,  property  held  under  the  district  laws  or  records  in  this 
State. 

19. 1  think  it  ismnoh  the  best  and  most  convenient  way  for  the  initiatory- to  be  taken, 
as  it  now  is,  with  the  county  clerks  or  recorders.  Inasmuch  as  the  recorders  keep  the 
records  of  all  instruments  requiring  record  (even  recordmg  the  patent  after  it  issued 
by  the  general  government^,  why  not  let  them  keep  these  also?  The  county  ofQce  is 
of  contse  more  convenient  m  most  every  instance,  and  as  the  recorders  are  elected  by 
^  people,  and  mostly  by  men  who  personally  know  them,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  a 
poor  or  unaocommodating  one* 

*^.  I  think  not.  I^un  well  pleased  with  the  workings  of  that  phase  of  the  law.  I 
coTiId  ^Te  more  reasons  than  I  could  find  paper  to  write  upon  why  mining  litigation 
■hoold  not  go  beflofe  the  Tand  offices. 

^L  I  woud  retain  much  of  the  present  law,  but  I  would  make  a  distinction  between 
^ins  or  lodes  in  the  primary  formation  and  all  others.  I  would  allow  a  person  to- 
p^empt,  as  now,  say,  800  or  1,000  feet  on  a  fissure  vein  which  he  has  discovered,  and 
Mid  it  absolutely,  no  difference  where  it  went,  and  sufficient  surface  for  the  proper 
vorkmg  of  the  samie,  say  100  feet  wide  and  notHng  more,  I  would  not  throw  in  spurs, 
pvallencross^veins,  dec.  On  all  other  kind  of  veins,  deposits,  &c.,  I  would  confine 
™  to  certain  boondaries.  It  is  a  distinction  easily  made,  and  a  law  framed  for  one 
oBd  of  Tetn  or  lode  is  not  applicable  to  the  other. 

•^  Under  the  ivreeent  law  a  person  must  perform  $100  worth  of  work  a  year  to  hold 
flie  claim,  and  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  country  as  it  is  than  to  force  him  to  obtain 
*  patent,  which  yon  could  not  very  well  do  anyhow,  as  he  would  probably  get  a  friend 
to  hold  it  for  him. 
YonzB, 

HENBT  NEIKIRK. 


^s^^esfums  fo  ihe  FMio  Land  CowmiMtoa  hy  H.  K.  Pinckney,  PueblOy  Colo. 

Ukitbd  States  Land  Office, 

Pu^lo,  Colo,,  August  22, 1879. 

i^^KAB  Sir:  Referring  to  your  recent  request,  and  in  which  you  ask  me  to  offer  any 
"^e^Cfstions  I  may  deem  proper  in  response  to  circular  from  the  Public  Land  Commis- 
-K'D  uf  the  Interior  Department,  I  will  say  as  follows : 

Aa  you  are  aware,  from  your  long  residence  in  Colorado  and  from  your  experience  as 
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register  of  a  land  office,  Soathern  Colorado,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ana  of 
ing  lands,  is  devoted  almost  exclasively  to  pastoral  purposes.    The  area  of  thisdifltziet 
in  acres  aggregates  about  15,000,000,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  yet  unsurreyed. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  as  you  can  testify,  for  stockmen  to  enter  with  scrip,  md 
under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  several  sprinffs  and  water-holea,  aod  bT 
so  doing  control  great  bodies  of  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  for  the  reason  thit 
without  the  water  the  grazing  lands  for  miles  are  worthless  to  any  one. 

There  are  instances  where  stockmen  for  the  better  protection  of  their  stock  hsve 
fenced  in  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

To  remedy  this  evil  and  cause  a  source  of  additional  revenue  to  the  govenmieat, 
these  lands  should  be  assessed  at  what  they  are  really  worth,  and  sold  to  stockmen  ud 
others  at  thoir  assessed  value.  It  would  result  in  the  sale  of  the  greater  portkn  «( 
our  arid  lands.  It  would  also  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  unfortunate  diasessioci 
which  now  exist  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men  of  this  country ;  for  if  these  lands  eu. 
be  purchased  at  what  they  are  really  worth,  all  of  our  stockmen  and  tatmen  oooU 
and  would  own  their  own  ranges,  and  not  infringe  on  one  another's  rights  as  is  now  fre- 
quently the  case. 

Another  and  greater  impending  evil  would  be  done  away  with,  viz :  the  practice  h^ 
stockmen  of  procuring  their  herders  to  pre-empt  places  and  thereafter  securine  dfeii 
from  them.  This  act  is  virtually  in  direct  violation  of  section  5392  of  the  United  Ststa 
Revised  Statutes.  Ton  are  aware  also  that  the  improvements  usuallv  made  to  leciire 
watering  places  for  stock  are  of  a  very  inferior  character,  haidly  sufficient  to  hM  tbe 
land,  and,  although  residence  is  essential  under  the  law,  the  business  in  which  thw 
men  are  engaged  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  full  compliance  with.the  Law  so  fivas  res- 
deuce  is  concerned  is  impossible.  That  stock-raisers  must  have  a  range  for  their  stork 
is  patent;  that  ver^  few  men  will  live  on  a  stock-claim  the  prescribed  period  is  a  htif 
and  that  they  will  in  time  use  other  methods  of  obtaining  titles  to  the  public  lands  it  i 
natural  sequence.  I  believe  that  the  offering  for  sale  ana  grading  of  the  arid,  lands  ii  • 
long-felt  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  settlers ;  it  will  be  asoorcc 
of  revenue  to  the  government ;  it  will  prevent  the  crime  of  peijury  on  the  part  of  pre 
emptors,  and  result  in  improvements  in  the  way  of  fencing  and  irrigation  alike  bene- 
ficial to  the  State  and  country  at  large. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  a  lease  of  the  public  lands  by  the  government  intzsM 
of  1,000  to  10,000  acres  for  ten  years  would  be  desirable,  but  from  oonveiBntionfl  had 
with  settlers  in  this  section  it  is  evident  that  they  would  mnoh  rather  purchase  tiM  U&di 
outright,  as  the  rental  in  ten  years  would  cost  more  than  the  land,  to  say  nothing  d 
the  hard  feelings  that  might  be  engendered  by  i^ lease  to  other  piarties  for  a  gnttv 
consideration  after  the  expiration  of  such  lease.  It  might  be  a  greater  sooite  fi 
revenue  to  the  government,  but  that  is  a  minor  consideration  when  oompsured  to  ttt 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  community. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  make  some  statements  concerning  the  Fori  BeynoUi 
military  reservation,  the  Las  Animas  grant,  and  the  "  mineralJSelt  "^  of  this  dutriet, 
and  will  at  any  time  you  may  desire. 

Very  respectfully,  

•      H.  K.  PnrCKKST. 

Hon.  George  M.  Chilcott, 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Auguat  23, 1^. 

GEinxEMEN :  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that'  the  suggestions  made  by  Mc- 
Pinckney  receive  your  careful  attention,  and  when  yon  arrive  nere  for  trip  propoMi 
by  the  stockgrowers'  association,  I  shall  be  glad  to  accompany  you  as  one  of  ia 
members. 

Hespectfully, 

G.  IL  CHDLCOTT 


TeaHmony  of  W,  H,  F,  Randall,  attom^-^'law,  Xeodrilte,  Coio. 

W.  H.  F.  Randai^l,  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  lawyer  in  practice,  testifies: 

I  think  the  present  mining  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  mioenl 
land — a  general  law — and  that  the  present  law  tends  to  vexatious  litigation ;  isd 
would  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  the  claimant  be  confined  to  a  square  loca- 
tion, with  side  and  end  lines  defined,  beyond  which  the  locator  or  owner  ooold  not  ^ 
The  party  who  enters  upon  a  claim  should  be  protected  while  he  is  prospecting  it  m 
before  he  strikes  the  ledge.  I  suggest  that  a  general,  sweeping  law  be  passed,  prortd 
ing  for  the  United  States  retaining  possession  of  mineral  lands  as  it  does  of  agricolt 
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ml  and  other  olaasee  np  and  to  the  time  of  patent,  and  that  the  register  and  receiver 
in  land  districtB  receive  the  filings  of  mine  locators,  either  in  person  or  by  depacy,  as  ^ 

a  DOW  done  by  local  recorders  under  State  law,  thus  preventing  fraud  in  alteration  of 
dates  of  filing  claims,  &^* ;  and  that  the  present  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  ! 

difference  between  a  placer  or  lode  claim  or  mine  be  defined  clearly  and  beyond  doubt, 
and  thftt  "apex  of  a  lode ''  be  expressly  defined.  One  source  of  trouble  at  present  in  the 
rarreying  ol  the  public  lands  is  the  fact  that  the  deputy  surveyors  return  as  mineral 
mnch  land  which  upon  contest  (an  expense  to  claimant)  proves  to  be  agricultural.  This 
maHts  from  there  oeing  no  regulation  or  method  of  defining  the  kinds  or  qualities  of 
Uods,  and  the  fact  that  the  deputy  surveyors  in  general  are  not  scientific  men  and  so 
cannot  letam  true  character  of  the  lands.  Frequently  surveyors,  because  lands  lie 
wjtbin  nmge  of  mineral  lands  on  the  plats  so  mark  all  of  them.  The  timber  on  the 
poblic  land  should  be  protected  by  law  from  waste  and  destruction,  and  the  power  to 
eoiorce  this  law  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  dif- 
ferent land  districts.  At  the  present  rate  of  destruction  in  the  vicinity  of  this  district 
there  will  be  none  left  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  present  mixed  condition  of  mining 
legialation  leads  to  almost  endless  litigation.  Scarcely  a  valuable  mine  in  this  locality 
bat  what  has  been  put  to  heavy  expense  and  damages  by  reason  of  Jumpers  and  ad- 
TerM  cliimantB  for  blackmailing  purposes. 


Tntiwumy  of  JET.  W,  Beed,  United  States  deputif  mineral  surveyor,  Ouray,  Colo. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
injfpagel; 

To  the  Public  Land  CammiseUm  : 

GoTTLBinEir :  I  have  received  your  circular  and  have  time  to  answer  but  briefly.  I 
^a  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  and  reside  at  Ouray,  Colo. ;  I  have  lived 
hen  sinee  the  summer  of  1875. 

In  this  county  the  greater  part  of  the  public  lands  is  in  the  mountains.  We  have 
unie  aenenltural  land  in  the  valleys  and  good  grazing  land  on  the  mesas. 

The  CttstaDoe  from  the  valleys  to  the  highest  mountains  in  this  county  is  so  short 
mat  no  general  description  can  be  given  and  no  general  answer  to  the  «^estion  as  to 
^mtall,  faXL  of  snow,  Ao.  The  rainy  season  is  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  I 
bare  little  aoqualntanoe  with  the  agricultural  interest. 

TIMBER. 

In  the  mining  distriots  the  timber  is  spruce.  There  seems  to  be  no  law  under  which 
^>tiee  can  obtain  title  to  timber  land  in  a  mineral  countiy.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
^ery  mining  camji  there  are  many  square  miles  of  timber  that  parties  would  wUl- 
Wj  My  a  nir  price  for  if  offered  for  sale  by  the  government.  A  law  authorizing 
«« sale  of  timber  land  in  a  mineral  country  is  g^reatly  needed.  Where  there  are  any 
sineral  claims  they  conld  be  exempted  or  the  timber  could  be  sold  without  giving 
Btle  to  the  land.  There  is  so  little  timber  in  the  neighborhood  of  many  camps  that 
t  would  not  be  jast  to  sell  the  timber  in  very  large  tracts  j  twenty  to  sixty  acres  in  a 
net  would  be  sufficient.  Miners  at  present  have  to  cut  tmiber  off  of  the  public  lands 
^^  work  on  the  mines.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  timber  in  this  county  has  been 
K^yed  this  year  by  fire.  Li  many  instances  the  fixes  have  been  willfully  set  by  the 
ladiaoa. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

9  TL^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  yean*  experience  in  this  country  in  mining  and  mine  survejring. 

^  The  prinoipa)  defects  in  the  mining  laws  that  I  have  noticed  are  as  to  what  rights 
kdiioiant  has  to  whatever  is  withhi  the  boundfury 'lines  of  his  claim.  The  law  gives 
^he  oldest  locator  the  right  to  the  ore  at  the  intersection  of  two  claims  (where  two 
^^^^  croBB,  say,  at  right  angles).  It  should  be  more  explicitly  stated  whether  this 
^^  the  intenectlon  of  the  veine  or  the  intersection  of  the  surface  boundaries.  The 
^  are  often  but  two  or  three  feet  wide,  while  the  surface  claimed  is  three  hun- 

i  The  top  or  apex  Is  generally  understood  to  be  that  part  of  the  lode  that  is  first 
«^ered.  A  vertical  lode  has  its  apex  at  the  surface.  As  applied  to  a  horizontal 
^  the  word  apex  is  a  misnomer  and  leads  to  endless  trouble  or  litigation,  for  the 
1^  gives  a  clainiaiit  the  right  to  follow  the  lode  outside  of  his  boundaxr  lines ;  and 
•  u)e  lode  tt  herizontal  or  nearly  so,  the  prior  locator  controls  an  endless  tract  of 
ttd,  sod  other  hnuhfide  locators  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  their  rights  are. 
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5.  It  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  direotion  of  a  vein  until  it  has  been  extas* 
sively  worked. 

9.  The  ontcrop  of  lodes  is  often  wider  than  the  lef^l  width  of  the  olaims  asliAited 
by  looal  laws.    The  United  States  allow  600  feet  in  width,  whieh  is  mote  than  aaplt. 

11.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  law  allows  the  location  of  a  bogns  lode.  II  it  did 
it  would  work  a  positiTe  injury  to  a  hona-fde  locator  and  would  disoouTage  legitimate 
prospecting.    The  law  should  be  very  plain  and  clear  upon  this  point. 

12.  It  is  always  possible  to  make  litigation,  but  I  do  not  think  B  could  aeqoin  ibt 
rights  over  A.    I  nerer  heard  of  auy  one  succeeding  in  such  a  contest. 

13.  The  discoYcry  of  a  rich  vein  is  almost  always  followed  by  litigation,  becaov 
the  law  does  not  clearly  define  how  a  man's  rights  are  limited  or  protected  by  his  ode 
lines. 

14.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  miners  to  follow  their  vein  on  the  dip  in  most  caBe8,orft 
mine  would  have  to  be  abandoned  in  most  cases  when  a  deptn  of  1,000  feet  wm 
reached. 

15, 19.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  miners'  lawr  here.  It  would  be  a  nuiaaoM  to 
have  the  initiation  of  record  title  placed  with  United  States  ofiSoers.  To  say  Dotbiog 
of  the  hwdship  of  being  obliged  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  across  the  moontaiiu  a 
winter  to  ^o  to  a  United  States  land  office,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  that  the  proper 
place  to  initiate  title  is  where  all  subsequent  transfers  have  to  be  reoorded^i.  e.,  b 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder. 

16, 17.  Lodes  in  this  district  are  located  in  accordance  with  United  States  Isws,  ex- 
cept that  in  most  cases  the  direction  of  the  lode  is  given  in  a  verv  vague  manner  a&d 
its  locus  is  not  fixed  with  accuracy.  The  State  law  provides  for  the  fiBng  of  ao  addi- 
tional location  certificate,  which  cures  these  defects  without  destroying  any  rigto 
acquired  under  the  previous  locations. 

18.  All  of  our  records  of  mining  titles  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  coanty  clak 
and  recorder,  and  a  case  of  fraud  in  keeping  the  records  is  as  rare  as  in  any  of  :ht 
Eastern  States. 

20.  It  would  certainly  be  well  to  leave  the  settlement  of  adverse  claims  to  the  reg- 
ister of  the  land  office  or  other  land  officer,  if  care  were  taken  to  appoint  able  jadgv 
of  law  to  those  positions.  Under  the  present  practice  of  appointment,  miners  woud 
have  their  rights  better  protected  in  a  court  of  law.  There  is  quite  a  differanoe  be- 
tween deciding  a  dispute  between  two  farmers  as  to  their  rights  to  a  bit  of  unimproTed 
land  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  deciding  a  mining  claim  that  may  involT»  a 
million. 

21.  The  OD^  amendments  that  I  would  suggest  to  the  existing  laws  axe :  U^  Tbit 
a  claimant  should  have  exclusive  right  to  all  the  mineral  of  all  lodes  inside  of  k* 
boundary  Knes.  This  would  give  him  the  ownership  of  all  cross-lodes  inside  of  ha 
Hues.  But  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  another  claim  that  comes  in  oa 
the  dip.  This  may  be  the  intention  of  the  present  law,  but  as  it  stands  it  does  uA 
state  clearly  whether  the  ownership  of  all  the  mineral  belongs  to  the  prior  locator  ff 
only  that  part  that  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  veins.  In  other  words,  it  does  sol 
state  dearly  any  difierence  between  the  vein  and  the  claim. 

22.  I  think  that  after  holding  a  claim  for  five  years  a  claimant  dloold  bs  oUifed  to 
patent.  To  obti^n  the  duplicate  receipt  for  a  patent  from  the  locaT  land  oww  i^ 
quires  fr«m  four  to  five  months,  and  another  year  to  obtain  the  patent  fraa  Wsib- 
ingtOB. 

1  haven't  time  to  answer  in  detail  all  the  questions  that  you  aak  in  aa  eztsoM 
manner. 
I  hope  what  I  have  said  may  be  of  some  slight  use. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  SEED, 

(hurm$tCoU. 

Septbmbbr  29, 1879 


Teaiimany  of  JS.  A»  SoMwnik,  itodk  hreeSar  and  farmer,  sear  Dmter,  CoU. 

The  questions  to  whieh  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  tfe^ 
ing  page  1 : 

Office  of  Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm, 

Denver,  Colo.,  XownMtr  3,  \<9> 
PubUe  Land  Commieeion : 

Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  please  find  answers  to  such  of  your  questions  as  cone  nodtf 
my  knowledge  and  observation.  Said  answers,  so  far  as  relates  to  disposal  of  Wa 
f^ive  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  means  or  way  for  government  to  adopt,  p^^^* 
mg  Congress  deems  it  best  for  government  to  retain  oootrol  of  said  lands  ontil  tu^ 
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Bat  it  seoiDS  to  me  tbAl  the  arid  landa  of  Co\aftt&6  sht^old  be  giv^ti  to  her,  and  the 
moDey  deriyed  from  the  sale  to  be  devoted  to  dietribnting  the  wator  that  now  flows 
throogh  her  different  Btreams  to  the  Gnlf  of  Meadoo,  doing  no  one  good,  over  said 
landa  so  fw  as  it  may  go,  to  make  them  fmitfnl,  as  there  is  no  bettor  producing  soil 
in  the  world  than  tins  when  once  nnder  wator  and  properl^r  irrlgatod.  By  storing 
the  water  in  lakes;  ponds,  and  reservoirs  when  not  needed  for  irrigation,  it  woald  con- 
vert Imfgt  q^nantitles  of  deeert  lands  into  froitfal  farms.  The  undertakinff  is  too 
l^rge  for  pnvato  entoiprise.  The  mining  interest  of  Colorado  will  never  be  fally 
dereloped  ontil  her  agnonltnral  interests  are. 

X  ous,  tmly,  

B.  A.  SOUTHWOBTH. 

1.  R.  A.  Sonthworth,  near  Denver,  Colo. ;  occupation,  stock  breeder  and  farmer. 
t  Aboat  five  years. 

3.  Yes;  by  pre-emption  and  by  timber-cnltnre  act. 

4.  By  observation  among  acqnaintonces  and  neighbors. 

5.  It  will  cost  me  to  prooore  a  patent  for  my  "  timber  onltore,"  by  a  fall  compliance 
with  law,  |&,000  to  get  the  wator  necessaiy  to  irriffato  with,  aside  from  the  labor  and 
cxpeose  of  planting  and  coltivating  the  timber.  Under  pre-emption  or  timber  claim 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  procore  a  title  to  the  land  who  is  aependent  upon  what 
be  can  raise  from  the  soil  to  procure  and  pay  for  the  same  without  means  to  oonstmct 
a  ditch  to  irrigate  the  same,  and  fally  nine-tenths  of  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  for 
IscIl  of  water. 

6.  Yes.  Cannot  get  title  to  a  large  proportion  of  Unitod  Stotes  lands  in  this  Stoto 
ooder  existing  laws.  Timber  and  pre-emption  claims,  lack  of  water,  homesteads  law 
does  not  give  land  enongh  to  make  a  living  on  at  stock  raising.  If  taken  by  home* 
itead,  government  shonld  give  larger  tracto ;  if  by  purchase,  lower  price. 

7.  Most  of  the  lands  here  are  fit  for  pasturage  only ;  a  little  can  oe  yet  watered  at 
great  expense. 

(i.  GaKaal  role. 

10.  Shoold  be  sold  to  those  who  deeire  to  purchase  at  ftom  10  to  25  cents  per  acre 
orgiveii  in  homesteads  of  2,000  aores. 

AOXtCULTUBB. 

1.  Climate  healthfal;  rainfall  slight ;  snowfall  light  also,  except  in  the  mountains. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  supplied  by  melting  snow  in  the  mountains ;  is  not  snffloient  to 
ungate  one-fourth  of  the  land  of  the  Stote. 

1  Rainfall  ooovrs  in  the  spring,  April  and  May  mostly,  some  years  a  little  in  June 
•Bd  July.    The  greateet  wator  supply  comes  when  most  needed. 

3.  What  proportion  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation  t    None. 
,  i  With  urigation  t    Immediate  vicinity,  nearly  all,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tioo,  ridges  too  high  to  get  wator  on  and  others  too  rough  and  broken,  say  four-fif thiB» 

5.  WbSMt,  oato,  barley,  com,  rye,  i>otatoee,  in  fact  every  kind  of  grain  and  cereals 
^  arc  raised  in  this  latitude  east  of  us. 

6.  Tb  iirigato  100  aores  of  wheat  will  take  75  inches  of  wator. 

7.  Water  comes  from  the  monutaiiis  thitmgh  thevariotis  streams,  and  is  supplied  by 
MKiog  sDow  and  springsi    One-half  of  the  waters  have  been  appropriated,  or  therc"- 

^.  Do  not  think  irrigation  any  detriment  to  the  soil,  on  the  contraiy  a  help  when 
pnpcvly  done ;  in  pnroof  can  tAow  land  near  here  that  has  grown  a  crop  of  wheat  each 
year  for  eighteen  years  in  sucoesston  and  produced  an  average  of  nearly  25  bushels. 

9.  Thte«»>ldartiis  of  the  wiater  in  ditohes  iA  exhausted  in  die  season;  one-fourth  of 
Uie  water isrstomed  to  the  streams  as  wasto  water  voluntarily.  Farmen,  where  not 
ovnin^^an  intetest  in  aidltob,  bay  water  by  the  inch  or  by  the  acre. 

1^  SboiUd  judge  one-half  of  the  water  of  the  Stttto  bus  been  appropriated;  oldett 
^iteh  b«  priority  of  riBht  under  StUto  conslitution  laws. 

11.  Confliets  as  tojimrity  are  the  only  ones  so  f4r  asri  know. 
1^  At  least  thrse-iburths,  should  iudge. 

13.  It  is  praotieable  to  establish  homestieaAi  on  these:  lands^  or  the  greater  portion  of 
■«B ;  shetfld  say  51^000  aerss. 

14.  Yes,  and  should  be  limited. 

!&•  TweAly  aores  are  tequlred  to  ralae  one  heid  of  beef.  About  the  same  on  an  aver- 
H^  ThMe  tan  localities  wheore  nmoh  lesa  would  do,  and  otAiers  where  an  animal 
vonid  Btarre  on  100  acres. 

16.  One  hndrsd  head  of  eattle  to  the  fkmUy. 

p  Twenty  to  twiMily^five  head  to  square  mile. 

1^  Grass  w«  so  good  fed  riiortsr. 

.J^  CsHle'faiaeiitb  somo'etteiit fence  niige«,  or  a  potftioiL    It  >H1I  bei  done  moitotai 

lae  future. 

20LO 
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20.  Qaality  of  heida  wonld  be  impioyed  by  this  praotioe  to  a  graat  exisni 

21.  Riven,  creeks,  and  BpringB. 

22.  Five  sheep  are  eqaivalent  to  one  beef. 

23.  It  has  generally  diminished. 

24.  Cattle  and  sheep  will  not  graze  profitably  on  the  same  ground. 

25.  Conflicts  arise  from  sheep  coming  on  to  ranges  already  oocnpied  by  eattle  hmo, 
for  the  reason  thai  sheep  eat  the  grass  so  dose  that  the  cattle  cannot  get  a  bifee  afta 
them. 

26  and  27.  Not  answered. 

28.  Cannot  find  a  good  many  of  the  comers  without  sorveying  the  gronnd. 

ToniB,  truly,  •  

R.  A.  SOUTHWOBTH, 


TesHm&ny  of  Mr,  Stevens  relative  topublio-land  laws  and  mrvsy«  in  Colorado  and  other  pUcet, 

(Vide  qaestion  3.)  Answer.  There  is  no  propriety  whatever ;  it  is  the  meet  sbeord 
rule  or  practice  that  can  be  adopted  by  local  laws.  There  is  no  legislation  which  fit- 
vents  the  practice  being  put  in  force,  however,  as  the  miners  can  so  locate  th^  cIsub. 
and  the  rules  adopted  by  them  are  likely  to  prevail ;  that  is,  the  State  laws  recogniie 
the  miners'  rules  so  long  as  they  do  not  intenere  with  existing  Stete  legislation. 

(  Vide  question  4.)  Answer.  That  portion  of  the  vein  which  outorops  within  the  vslls 
of  the  rock  in  place,  or,  in  other  words,  the  highest  point  in  the  highest  line  of  the 
lode,  is  the  apex.  It  cannot  without  absolute  exploration ;  so  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  would  cost  fully  $1,000  to  determine  the  line  of  direction  at  the  ootciop. 

(  Vide  question  5.)    Answer.  They  are  not. 

(  Vide  question  6. )  A  nswer.  A  large  preponderance— perhaps  90  per  cent.-— of  miniag 
/litigation  has  sprung  up  in  cases  of  parties  who  were  unable  to  denne  the  line  of  dizec- 
tion  of  their  lode  and  cover  it  with  their  title.  The  government  law  allows  600  feet 
as  the  end  width  of  the  line  of  the  lode ;  the  local  laws  and  the  Stete  laws  limit  the 
end  width  of  the  lode  to  300  feet  in  some  counties ;  while  in  other  counties  they  allov 
even  less.  An  end  width  of  300  feet  is  equivalent  to  150  feet  on  either  side  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lode.  In  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Boulder  Counties  the  end  width  of  the 
lode  is  limited  to  150  feet ;  that  is,  to  75  feet  on  each  side.  Park,  Lake,  and  the  south- 
em  counties  of  this  State  allow  an  end  width  of  300  feet ;  that  is,  160  feet  on  each  side. 

(  Vide  question  7.)    Answer.  I  have. 

(Vide  question  8.)    Answer.  I  have. 

(  Vide  question  9.)    Answer.  They  are  frequently ;  that  is,  the  outerops  of  the  lodst, 

which  are  strictly  essential  portions  of  their  respective  lodes  and  are  so  oonsideied  by 

the  law  as  defined  in  repeated  decisions,  are  often  more  extensive  in  width  than  th« 

limit  which  the  law  allows  for  a  claim  even  if  the  extreme  width  of  GOO  feet  be  tekeit 

,  (  Vide  question  10.).    Answer.  They  do. 

(^ Fi<ie question  11.)  Answer.  To  their  disadvantage:  in  more  than  a  hundred  io- 
stances  to  my  personal  knowledge.  Thwe  is  no  mine  wnich  I  value,  to  my  knowledge. 
within  the  limito  of  the  State  of  Colorado  that  has  not  been  involved  in  Utigatioa  in 
consequence  of  that  very  circumstence,  where  adjacent  lands  were  worthless  lor  min- 
eral purposes  but  could  be  made  use  of  by  a  Jumper  to  sink  a  shaft  down  to  a  lode 
already  developed  and  then  prevent  ito  further  development ;  the  only  remedy  is  ^ 
costly  litigation. 

(  Vxde  question  11.)  Cross-question.  Have  such  instences  occurred  in  this  aeetion  f— 
Answer.  Yes ;  more  than  ten  times  which  I  could  name  in  this  district. 

Cross-question.  Can  you  rouchly  stete  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  wasted 
in  litigation  growing  out  of  this  practice  f— Answer.  I  should  hardly  venture  to  make 
«ven  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  amount.  Iii  my  own  case  I  may  say  that  I  hive 
spent  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  protect  our  lands  against  Jumpen 
who  have  located  on  lands  too  which  have  been  proved  again  and  again  to  be  entim.^ 
worthless  as  mining  lands.  I  mean  that  the  lands  were  worthless  except  to  a  jumper 
who  could  use  them  to  cut  our  vein  of  ore  and  thus  secure  a  mining  title. 

(  Vide  question  12.)  Answer.  He  can :  and  his  position  will  be  sosteined  in  the  local 
courts  and  also  in  the  federal  courts.  The  case  mentioned  has  actually  ooonmd  sev- 
eral times  in  this  State,  and  the  decisions  in  favor  of  the  subsequent  locator  have  been 
rendered  by  the  hiffhest  authority,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  Hallett  and  Milkr. 

(  Vide  question  13.)  Answer.  They  are ;  it  is—the  pretense  is— that  the  claim  whicL 
you  own  is  bounded  within  your  patented  side  and  end  lines.  The  land  about  yoo 
being  public  domain  is  therefore  open  for  occupation,  and  everj^  citizen  and  every  matj 
who  nas  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citiaen  has  a  nsht  to  come  outside*  cf 
your  side  lines  and  sink  a  shaft.  He  cannot  touch  your  lode,  out  he  claims  to  hav<* 
struck  a  parallel  and  overlapping  one,  and  the  determination  of  this  point  generall> 
occasions  a  costly  lawanit. 
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Crasd-qoestioii.  Woald  it  or  woald  it  not  be  wiae,in  Tonr  Jadgment,toezaot  of 
erery  locator  affirmative  proof  that  he  has  really  BtracK  a  new  lode  f  Answer.  I 
would  make  him  prove  it  oy  his  own  affidavit  and  by  two  disinterested  witnesses  who 
should  0bow  thftt  he  had  made  an  actual  disooveiy. 

Crosft-qoestion.  In  other  words,  would  you  exact  of  every  applicant  proof  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  had  discovered  actual  mineral  and  did  not  seek  merely  a  chance  to 
blackmiiil  his  neighbor  f 

( Hde  question  13.)  Answer.  Question  2  (cross).  The  man  should  make  and  prove 
an  actual  discovery  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Addenda. — (Answer  by  Mr.  Robinson.)  In  my  opinion,  some  responsible  public  offl* 
Cf  r  should  be  the  i>erson  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  applicant's  claim.  The  cer- 
tificate of  such  an  officer  is  required  by  the  old  Spanish  domain  law.  We  want  an 
officer  whom  the  government  can  hold  responsible  to  make  the  examination  and  report. 

( Vidf  (fuestion  14.)  Answer.  It  is  scarcely  possible ;  locators  can  scarcely  do  so  with- 
oat  provoklu^  litigation. 

Cross-question.  Could  yon  suizgest  a  practical  form  in  which  this  provision  might 
W  rutained  f  Answer.  Such  a  rorm  might  be  devised,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  in  the  mineral  regions  would  ever  understand  it  and  abide  by  it ;  it  would  be 
a  Uilure  in  so  far  as  stoppinpr  litigation  is  concerned. 

(Note  1.)  Mr.  Stevens  said:  ^'I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  del- 
r^t«Hl  powers  to  the  Terri  torial  and  State  legislatures  which  they  should  never  have 
Wn  alloH-ed  to  exercixie..  By  reason  of  this  delegated  authority,  these  legislatures 
have  been  able  to  interfere  constantly  with  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain.  In 
my  opinion.  Congress  should  enact  such  laws  as  would  enable  it  to  resume  full  control 
of  the  public  domain." 

(XoTE  2.)  Mr.  Stevens  said  in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  mining  laws  in  the  States 
lying  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  great  lakes:  '^In  Michigan  only  one  case  has 
been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  twenty -five  years  where  the  question 
of  title  to  mining  lands  was  raised.  This  was  a  contest  between  the  Minnesota  and 
the  National  Mining  Companies.  The  National  Company  held  their  title  from  a  grant 
nude  by  the  State  of  Michigan  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  act.  The  Minne- 
sota Company  derived  their  title  under  an  old  land  law  permitting  location  and  pre- 
emption by  authority  of  the  War  Department.  (This  law  was  passed  on  the  3a  of 
March,  1^)  The  Snpreme  Court  ruled  that  the  school  land  was  held  by  the  State 
of  Michi|^.  The  action  of  the  War  Department  in  leasing  the  land  to  the  Biinne- 
Bota  Milling  Company  was  held  to  be  legal  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  written 
opiaion.  At  the  time  that  the  land  jg^ant  of  the  school  sections  was  made  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  the  National  Mining  Company  the  government  held  that  the 
grant  made  by  the  State  under  their  title  to  every  sixteenth  section  of  land  was  valid, 
the  Minnesota  Mining  Company  claimed  that  portion  of  the  school  section  land  which 
tbey  bad  pre-empted  and  surveyed  under  the  grant  made  by  the  War  Department. 
The  government  mineral  lands  were  pre-empted  or  leased  under  surveys  made  by 
AllisoD.  Judge  Bort  was  appointed  to  carry  the  meridian  lines  throoffh  the  disputed 
district.  Then  a  law  was  passed  declaring  that  the  lands  nearest  the  subdivisions 
iboald  be  considered  as  the  lands  which  were  sold  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Miouesota  Minin^^  Company.  Where  the  lines  as  surveyed  by  Allison  diffsred  from 
the  later  survey  lines  the  holders  of  the  land  were  allowed  to  aqjust  them  to  the  sub- 
(iivi«oo  lines." 

XoTK.— Addbhda. — ''The  operation  of  the  mineral  land  laws  in  Michi^n  was  sub- 
staDtially  the  same  as  their  operation  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois ;  in  fact,  in  all 
f be  northwestern  States  lying  near  the  great  lakes." 

Qoeetion  A.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  procuring  a  title  to  a  lot  f — Answer. 
We  seldom  get  a  lot  for  less  than  $150.  Under  existing  laws,  however,  I  should  not 
reconuDend  any  effort  to  reduce  the  expense  of  procuring  a  title  to  a  lot.  It  is  one  of 
out  imperfect  safeguards  against  Jumpers  who  annoy  us  by  taking  possession  of  neigh- 
boring lots.  If  the  lot  next  our  productive  one  is  barren,  the  Jumper  must  pay  a  con- 
fiderable  sum  for  a  worthless  plot  of  ground,  with  the  chance  also  of  being  worsted 
ill  his  litigation  for  our  productive  lode.  I  would,  therefore,  increase  the  price  of  lots 
t^  obriate  the  chance  somewhat  that  a  worthless  lot  may  be  taken  on  speculation. 

^'OTE.— In  regard  to  amendments  of  existing  legislation,  Mr.  Stevens  said :  '*  I  would 
reeommend  that  all  surveys  in  future  should  be  made  by  the  United  States  Govem- 
Q^t,  in  aeoordance  with  their  recognized  system  of  establishing  meridians  and  base 
^es,  and  then  that  rectangular  lots  should  be  laid  off.  I  would  limit  all  sales  of 
goremment  lands  in  future  to  lands  whose  boundaries  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  government  surveys." 

NoTi.^Qneation  to  be  added.)  '*  What  resource  is  there  for  a  mine-holder  except 
forcibk)  reeistanoe,  if  a  Jumper  obtains  part  possession  of  his  land  by  fraud  and  tne 
Nut  operation  of  the  local  mining  lawsf  " 
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TuHnumy  of  Eugene  JST.  SUmwn^  praeHeal  mrveyoTf  Demfer,  CaU, 

EUQBNK  K.  SniNSON,  praotioftl  surveyor;  testified  at  Paeblo,  Colo.,  August  SSI,  1879: 

Reside  at  Denver,  Colo.  I  have  had  contracts  under  the  surveyor-geiieral  of  CoLottds 
for  snrveying  the  public  lands.  I  think  the  present  rectangular  system  of  sorveyinff 
the  public  lands  good,  and  it  should  be  retained.  Its  simplicity  recommends  it  to  slL 
The  present  methods  of  executing  the  surveys  are  inaccurate.  This  reealts  l^om  tbe 
employment  of  incompetent  people,  and  careless  and  iigudicious  acts  on  tbe  part  of 
competent  people.  I  think  tnat  a  stone  monument  at  the  intersection  of,  aay,  four 
townships,  when  the  ground  is  hard,  or  a  metal  or  otiier  lasting  stake  at  the  ssme 
place  where  the  ground  is  soft,  would  be  the  best  method  to  perpetuate  the  surveji, 
or  the  New  York  method  of  **  pots  and  charcoal,"  or  to  tie  these  monuments  to  some 
natural  fixed  object.  I  have  freouently  made  surveys  for  private  parties,  settlen  oi 
the  plains.  I  have  found  most  all  tbe  stakes  and  posts  gone,  and  have  been  oompeUed 
to  take  the  field-notes  of  the  surveyor-general  and  relocate  the  tfact  sad  place  new 
comers.  The  present  price  per  mile  for  surveying  the  prairie  townships  is  now  too 
low.  The  government  at  present  pays  |10permue  for  mountains  ana$6for  nraiiie 
or  subdivision  lines.  A  surveyor  in  the  -field  has  his  party  on  hand  and  so  hnniefl 
through  his  work  and  slonobes  it,  so  as  to  make  monev  out  of  the  contract.  I  hare 
had  experience  in  surveying  mineral  lands,  and  I  think  a  square  location  with  end 
and  side  lines  should  be  adopted. 

One-hali  of  the  deputy  United  States  mineral  surveyors  don't  know  how  to  use  tbe 
instruments  requisite  to  do  this  work  correctly.  The  present  method  of  appointnwDt 
of  deputy  United  States  mineral  surveyors  is  bad.  At  present  a  person  deoiriDg  to 
have  such  an  app<9intment  gets  the  recommendation  of  three  or  four  prominent  poU- 
tieians  and  then  is  appointed.  No  particular  attention  is  paid  to  his  qoalificatioos. 
I  was  on  tbe  surveys  for  both  roads,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  Railroad  and 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  surveys  of  the  Grand  Ca&on  of  the  Arkansas  in  tbi» 
land  district,  where  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  ran  a  line  through  the  cafion  to  the'  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  corporations.  My  judgment  is  that  no  single  railroad  oompaoy 
should  have  the  right  to  solely  occupy  such  a  natural  pass.  It  should  be  oonynoo  to 
all,  or  if  only  room  for  one,  then  all  should  use  the  track  with  compensation  for  tbe 
use  to  the  company  building  it.  The  present  law  that  when  a  deputy  surveyor  maket 
a  mistake  in  the  location  of  a  comer  that  it  is  final  and  shall  stand,  even  thou^  m 
error,  should  be  repealed  and  the  surveyor-general  have  the  ri^ht  to  order  its  eor- 
reotion.  I  recall  an  error  of  a  deputy  in  surveying  a  township;  in  chaining  made  sa 
enor  of  700  feet  in  one  mile. 


T^atimony  of  James  B,  Thompson^  epedal  agent  Interior  Department,  LeadxQlt,  G9I0. 

Jambs  B.  Thompson,  special  agent  Interior  Department  on  timber  dapmdatioiii^ 
testifies: 

I  reside  in  Denver,  and  have  been  a  resident  of  Colorado  for  ten  yeaiBS.  I  am  ^eeial 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office^  and  my  duties  are  to  inrestii^ale  and  <*P|*itmoa 
timber  depredations  on  the  public  lands,  and  have  acted  as  such  smoe  JuneU,  ISTV. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  depredations  I  have  observed  in  this  locality  I  hsvs 
to*  state  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tbe  timber  of  this  vicinity  baa  already  beea 
cnt  in  violation  of  law^  and  the  destruction  of  timber  is  very  rapidly  pnugiasiaag. 
There  ass  seventeen  sati^-mills  at  work,  which  will  cut  5,000  feet  on  an  avenge  fir 
each  mill  daily.  There  are  fourteen  smelting  worics,  which  consume  charaoal  nads  ia 
the  vioinitv  to  the  extent  of  nearly  40,000  bnahels  daily,  equivalent  to  I^WO  eoedi  of 
wood.  I  think  that  about  300  men  are  engased  in  supplying  charooal,  and  these  son 
ploy  probably  more  than  2,000  choppers,  hamers,  and  Dumers.  The  smelten  co»o||e^ 
ate  with  the  charcoal  men,  and  often  build  kilaa  for  them.  LaigO'  qnaatitlas  of  tim- 
ber are  also  taken  for  timbering  mines,  the  amonnt  of  wliioh  is  eactnuiMly  dlfleoH  to 
estimate. 

Not  only  is  timber  taken  for  the  neoesaary  purposes  of  mining  and  bnildin|[t  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  much  waste.    Fire  is  in  some  eases  purposely  set  to  the  foisais  m  or 

—  leadthoQffh      " 


dor  to  kill  the  standing  timber.    Wood  which  is  dead  thoogh  still  sovuid  iS' 

best  for  making  chavoaa),  and  killing  the  trees  by  fire»  is  believsd  ta  bring  tlM  wood 
into  the  liest  condition  for  charring.  In  other  casasi  •  young  tiees  ara  selected  aa  yisM* 
ing  better  charcoal  than  older  ones,  while  the  older  trees,  are-  tidmsfor  Inoibar.  Is 
cuStiBg  treesi  theseCora^  the  whble. tract  isdeanded  and  lelt  bam.  Laisa-^^aiitillss^l 
timber  ace  out  down  and  left  lying-onthe  ground*- 


The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  ia  no  lawfvli  mv^  'iii!vrtiiohju<Misa«sB 
acquire  title  to  timber-land,  be  protected  in  his  rights,  and  have  a  personal  mterest  ia 
preserving  timber  and  using  it  eoonomically.    There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  if  penomcoald 
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aoquire  soch  titles  they  uronld  gladly  do  so.  and  pay  a  lair  price  for  the  land.  All  the 
land  io  this  vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  small  tracts  alone  the  ArkausaSy  has  been 
declared  mineral  land,  and  can  be  acquired  only  as  such.  I  have  reason  to  belieye 
Uiat  nimierons  traots  have  been  taken  np,  both  as  placer  and  lode  claims,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  aeonring  the  timber  on  them.  They  have  merely  been  filed  npon  withoni  the 
iDteotion  of  perfecting  titles,  bnt  merely  to  hold  them  long  enough  to  strip  off  the 
timber.  None  of  the  Jwna^fide  mining  companies  have  ever  done  this  to  my  knowledge. 
Where  a  nunber  of  them  have  consolidated  they  have  merely  claimed  the  right  to  hold 
the  timber  for  their  own  purposes. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  destruction  by  fire,  I  may  say  that  they  originate  in 
many  wav&  I  think  that  most  of  them  originate  from  carelessness  in  leaving  camp- 
fiiM  in  the  morning.  The  wind  rising  toward  midday  scatters  the  embers  and  sets 
fire  to  thousands  of  acres.  In  some  portions  of  the  State  Indians  set  fire  to  the  forests, 
partly  to  drive  game,  partly  todestroy  the  old  deaa  grass  and  give  the  young  grass  a 
better  ehauoe  to  grow.  I  have  been  a  frequent  witness  of  this,  and  also  a  sufferer  by  it. 
Under  the  State  laws  Indians  are  liable  to  punishment  for  setting  fires  the  same  as 
whites. 

The  effects  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  I  conceive  to  be  mainly  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  destmetion  of  forests  is  proceeding  fsx  more  rapidly  than 
their  rsstoration  by  growth.  The  amount  of  standing  timber  in  the  State  has  largely 
and  ^ery  visibly  deereased  during  the  lost  ten  yeais,  and  before  many  years  have  passed 
the  State  will  be  disforested  unless  the  present  tendency  is  checked.  The  second  ef- 
lect  is  very  serious.  Tho  great  accumulations  of  snow,  which  by  its-melting  feeds  the 
flcnams,  are  at  those  altitudes  where  timber  grows  most  abundantly.  During  the  early 
rammer  the  forests  by  their  shade  retard  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  the  streams  are 
led  gradually  and  slowly  and  usually  keep  up  a  g^xL  flow  of  water  throughout  the 
MunxDer.  Where  the  forests  are  stripped  off  or  burned  the  snow  rapidly  melts  in  early 
sommer,  the  water  runs  off  in  large  volume,  and  then  the  streams  dry  up.  Streams 
which  DOW  yield  a  good  body  of  water  for  irrigation  throughout  the  summer  and  pas- 
turage in  the  lower  altitudes  would  suddenly  become  dry  or  so  much  depleted  as  to  be 
piaetically  useless  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  forests  are  heavier  nsuauy  upon  the  western  mountain  slopes  than  upon  the 
eaatem.  The  fijnes  also  are  more  destructive  on  the  western  slopes,  partly  because  there 
is  more  wood  to  feed  them  and  partly  because  of  the  prevalent  west  winds. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  has  been  my  experience  and  the  results  of  my  efforts 
in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Interior  Department,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
found  the  owners  of  saw -mills  and  timber-cutters  very  indifferent  and  regardless  of  the 
poeable  consequences  of  their  depredations  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  conununity. 
While  they  profess  themselves  desirous  of  acquiring  rights  to  timber,  they  seem  to  look 
upon  it  at  present  as  a  kind  of  spoil  sanctioned  to  them  by  local  practice  and  have  lit- 
tle fear  of  proeecntion.  They  have  apparently  the  conviction  that  even  if  prosecuted 
they  will  not  be  convicted,  because  the  local  sentiment  is  entirely  favorable  to  them 
andnojury  would  eonviot  them.  Personidly  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  having 
^ways  received  oivil  treatment  and  foimd  them  willing  to  discuss  the  subject.  But 
thej  evidently  feel  secure  against  any  legal  consequences  and  rather  despise  the  law; 
Tbej  aigne,  and  Jostly,  that  timber  is  an  absolute  neoessity,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
f^  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  taken  has  been  put  to  the  most  neoessary  uses. 
in  a  word,  the  taking  of  this  timber  is  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  those  ''necessities 
whieh  know  no  law."    They  are  undoubtedly  sustained  by  public  sentiment. 

In  presenting  to  these  parties  the  terms  of  compromise  which  the  Interior  Depart- 
BKnt  has  offered  I  have  met  with  little  response.  I  have  sent  notices  to  about  fifty 
di^erent  parties  and  have  reeeived  acknowledgments  from  only  four.  The  last  one  to 
acknowledge  it  was  the  most  extensive  depredator  in  the  camp.  He  called  upon  me 
ncently  and  atated  that  he  would  confer  with  others  in  the  same  occupation.  If  they 
^^«ed  to  compromise  be  would  join  with  them,  but  if  they  determined  to  abide  a  law- 
mi  he  should  do  whatever  they  did. 

I  have  not  brotight  suit  against  any  of  these  i>arties,  partly  because  I  have  not  felt 
ttthoriisd  to  do  so,  and  partly  because  I  think  that  no  means  should  be  omitted  to  in- 
j^Qce  these  parties  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Interior  Department.  I  think, 
Qovever,  that  snoh  acceptance  begins  to  look  almost  hopeless  and  that  a  suit  ought  to 
W  brought  alter  waiting  a  reasonable  time.  Even  if  the  suit  fails  it  will  have  the  ad- 
^•intage  of  showing  the  weakness  of  the  law  and  its  practical  nullity. 

In  aoBwer  to  the  qoestion  what  remedy  I  would  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
law  should  be  passed  enabling  claimants  to  obtain  directly  from  the  government  titles 
to  forest  or  timber  land  in  much  the  same  manner  as  farms  and  phmrs  are  obtained, 
uid  iolely  for  the  timber  upon  it.  In  the  mean  time,  pending  the  passage  of  such  a 
^w,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  make  a  rule  allowing  the 
cQttin^  of  timber  under  the  supervision  of  a  proper  officer,  who  should  have  the  power 
Ui  designate  what  trees  should  be  cut.  and  to  collect  a  stumpage  tax  for  all  trees  taken. 
I  think  the  general  principle  which  should  be  recognised  oo&i  in  legislative  and  ox- 
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ecntive  aotion  is  this :  that  the  timber-ontten  are  willinfi[  to  anbuiit  to  wiaaonabtolia- 
itations  and  reBtriotions  in  taking  timber,  and  are  also  willing  to  pa^  for  tiiepriTikM 
a  reasonable  prioe,  but  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  a  sweeping  TOonibition  would  be 
fatile.  It  could  not  be  done  here  without  a  large  armed  force.  The  rule  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  of  young  trees  is  an  excellent  one  in  principle,  but  onfoita- 
nately  it  is  overborne  and  rendered  a  nullity  because  the  present  system  of  which  it  it 
a  part  is  defective  as  a  whole,  and  it  fails  because  the  system  fails.  I  think  that  tbe 
Secretary  should  issue  the  rule  I  have  suggested  at  once,  as  the  timber  is  disappesring 
in  numerous  localities  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  goyemment  u 
enforce  restrictions  while  allowing  a  limited  use  of  timber,  I'  would  say  yes.  I  tbiok 
the  people  of  the  State  are  sufQciently  intelligent  to  understand  the  necessity  of  racl 
restrictions  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  sufficiently  Ut- 
abidinff  to  submit  to  them  if  reasonable.  I  think  that  they  will  not  be  slow  to  uiider- 
stand  tiie  ruinous  effect  of  disforesting  the  country,  or  to  understand  that  ^er»oiis  vbo 
take  timber  should  have  some  show  of  authority  for  it,  and  should  in  equity  be  coo- 
polled  to  pay  for  the  privilege  and  be  protectea  in  their  privilege  when  ihey  bare 
paid  for  it. 

In  case  timber  lands  were  sold  by  the  government  the  size  of  the  tracts  is  perhaps « 
matter  of  no  grave  importance.  If  they  could  be  sold  those  parties  who  wanted  \4i^ 
lots  would  ultimately  get  them,  however  small  might  be  the  original  parcels  patented 
by  the  government. 

I  think  that  so  long  as  the  government  owns  timber  land  it  should  be  under  Uv 
supervision  of  government  officers.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  more  satisfBCtorr  r« 
the  people  than  the  absence  of  all  supervision.  As  a  rule  I  think  people  would  nthcr 
get  their  timber  honestly  and  in  a  lawful  way  from  the  responsible  agentsof  the  pArrr 
which  holds  it  than  steal  it.  Such  a  supervising  officer  should  have  powers,  and  de- 
cided powers,  to  meet  the  want  for  timber  on  the  one  hand  and  to  protect  the  righ:- 
of  the  government  on  the  other.  Such  powers  are  not  possessed  by  the  present  agentk 
At  present  the  position  of  such  an  agent  is  merely  that  of  a  suppliant  to  men  irbj 
whatever  may  be  the  extenuation,  are  both  technically  and  really  violators  of  Uv 
The  expense  of  such  officers  would  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  government,  for  nude ' 
their  supervision  the  timber  could  be  sold  and  bring  revenue  over  and  above  their 
salaries,  whereas  at  present  the  government  loses  its  timber  and  gets  nothing  exoe(< 
abuse  and  defiance  from  depredators. 


TeBiimony  of  W.  B,  VtckerSf  private  Becretary  executive  departmeniy  Colorado, 

State  of  Colorado,  Executive  Depabtmekt. 

Denver,  September  19, 1-Cy. 
Public  Land  Commission: 

Gentlemen  :  Among  the  questions  which  you  suggest  to  the  citizens  of  Colon<|«> 
are  one  or  two  which  interest  me,  and  upon  which  I  have  some  **  views  "  and  a  litt-^ 
information.  Acting  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioDere  for  i*yi* 
time  past,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  a  number  of  our  leading  agricalrnh!^:^ 
and  stockmen,  and  have  been  enabled  to  judge  somewhat  how  they  view  the  \jno'i" 
plans  propo84^  for  disposing  of  the  public  lauds  of  Colorado  now  lying  waste  by  rM- 
son  of  aridity.  Admitting  tor  the  most  part  that  the  general  government  ooj^ht  Xf 
receive  some  income  either  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  its  land  in  Colorado^  I  cannot  e*^ 
how  any  permanent  benefit  can  be  derived  from  any  disposition  of  these'  lands  otb^r 
than  the  present  system.  It  is  true  thUt  thousands  of  acres  now  lie  waste,  except  .n 
the  important  sense  that  they  furnish  grazing  ground  for  thousands  of  cattle  and  sbtt  p. 
which  are  adding  every  year  a  large  total  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  Colorado  and  tlJe 
country.  But  this  range  is  valuable  only  because  it  is  open.  It  is  beoaaae  cattle  n^i 
sheep  can  roam  at  will  over  these  broad  plains  from  north  to  south  and  from  esM  t<' 
west  that  they  can  be  raised  and  marketed  with  profit.^  To  fence  a  range  is  to  de»m\Y 
its  vidue,  unless  the  tract  inclosed  is  much  larger  than  most  stockmen  oonld  afford  t«* 
fence,  even  if  the  land  itself  cost  them  nothing. 

Perhaps  this  fact,  even  if  admitted,  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  furnishing  atock 
growers  a  free  pasture  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  while  agricultnrtsts  mQ4 
buy  the  land  they  occupy ;  but  what  better  can  be  done  f  The  great  plains  are  ^n^- 
larly  valueless  for  any  other  purpose.  Lack  of  water  will  prevent  the  reclamation  '•< 
any  considerable  portion  of  them  for  the  uses  of  husbandmen,  but  such  portjoov  j« 
shall  be  reclaimed  will,  under  the  present  system,  eventually  oring  its  value  in  t^ 
open  market.  The  remainder  might  bring  from  10  to  25  cents  per  sore  if  sold  in  in 
limited  quantities  to  cattle  kings,  who  could  buy  up  whole  counties.    Bat  tiienDaUBf 
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operfttora  ooald  do  nothing.    Even  the  poor  privilege  of  herding  a  few  head  of  cattle 
•  or  smill  flocks  of  sheep  would  be  denied  them. 

To  confine  stock  in  a  small  inclosnre,  say  2,500  acres,  is  to  invite  destruction  or  com- 
pel winter  feeding,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  No  winter  would  ever  pass 
vithont  seeing  the  inclosed  land  covered  deep  with  snow,  and  if  the  stock  could  not 
wsoder  in  search  of  grass  elsewhere,  it  must  be  fed  or  die.  If  the  water  supply  should 
fail  within  the  inclosnre,  the  result  would  be  equivalent. 

Under  the  existing  law  much  of  this  land. comes  into  market  annually  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  water  privileges  by  small  stockmen,  and  the  quantity  will 
increaee  until  the  valleys  of  all  living  streams  will  be  taken  up.  Coupled  with  the 
Bsle  of  lands  reclaimed  for  agriculture,  this  will  constitute  a  revenue  with  which  the 
^yemment  should  be  satisfied.  The  oaah  value  of  th6  arid  lands  of  Colorado  is  in- 
tmitely  ieas  than  that  of  the  swamp  lands  ceded  to  the  older  States,  and  yet  these  arid 
lands  are  yielding  a  continual  revenue,  directly  and  indirectly.  Unless  the  lands  can 
be  ceded  to  the  State,  I  would  suggest  no  change  in  the  manner  of  their  disposal. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  VICKEB8, 

Private  Secretary, 

TnHaumy  of  A.  S.  Weeton,  attomey-at-law,  LeadviUef  Colo.,  reloHve  to  mining  latos, 

A.  8.  WK8T0N,  practicing  attorney,  Leadville,  Colo.,  testifies : 

The  minine  law  at  present  requires  that  the  applicant,  in  person,  shall  make  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  plat  of  the  claim  and  notice  of  intention  to  apply  have  remained 
posted  on  the  claim  for  sixty  days,  or  practically  seventy,  ton  publications  in  a  news- 
paper heing  required.  The  applicant  may  live  in  New  York  or  in  San  Francisco,  so  at 
immense  expense  he  must  appear  at  the  district  office  to  show  the  above.  The  law 
ahoald  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  this  to  be  done  by  any  competent  witness.  Two 
brothers,  living  here,  located  a  claim.  Neither  one  lived  on  the  claim  more  than  thirty 
days  each,  so  neither  was  a  competent  witness  to  the  sixty  days'  posting  above  set  out. 
They  gave  a  quitclaim  deed  for  their  possessory  right,  and  then  one  went  to  Australia 
and  the  other  to  Ireland.  The  purchasers  from  them  were  put  to  a  heavy  expense  in 
fitting  the  proof  from  abroad^nleixwitions  of  facts  above  set  out  and  local  proof. 
Now,  if  a  competent  witness,  cognizant  of  the  posting  of  notice  above  set  out,  had 
been  permitted  to  make  this  proof  the  intention  and  purpose  of  the  law  would  nave 
been  ihlly  carried  out,  and  much  vexatious  delay  and  expense  been  prevented. 

At  present,  in  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  the  deputy  surveyors,  owing  to  lack  of 
reflation  on  this  point  of  law,  return  on  the  plats  entirely  too  much  land  in  this 
dutrict  as  mineral.  Pre-emption  or  homestead  settlers  have  the  burden  of  proof  by 
tbe  existing  law  put  upon  them  to  show  its  non-mineral  character — this  at  great  ex- 
pense and  trouble.  The  notice  of  *'  final  proof  **  now  required  to  be  published,  posted, 
and  proved  by  law  in  homestead  and  pre-emption  proving  up  should  be  at  once  abol- 
iabed  as  unnecessary  and  useless.  I  ki^ew  a  case  whoro  a  claimant  came  twice  with 
t^o  witnesses,  at  great  expense,  moro  than  one  hundred  miles  to  comply  with  this  reg- 
olation. 


Testimony  of  F.  D.  Wight,  Trinidad,  Polo, 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  September  6, 1879. 

F.  D.  WiaHT  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  a  sheep  raiser  in  Las  Animas  County,  Colorado.  I  own  about  10,000  sheep, 
^bich  I  range  in  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  I  indorse  the  statement  of  Mr.  Beattie, 
vitb  this  exception :  I  think  he  can  graze  a  larser  number  of  sheep  in  fewer  acres  than 
I  can.  He  states  that  it  takes  30  acres  of  land  to  graze  10  sheep.  I  should  estimate 
>bai  if  bhere  was  no  stock  of  any  kind  but  sheep  on  a  township  of  this  land,  that  you 
Qigbt  keep  5,000  sheep  one  year  on  it,  perhaps  in  very  fair  shape,  winter  and  summer. 
I  would  hardly  wish  to  be  limited  to  the  last  amount. 

Mr.  Bkattik.  When  I  referred  to  3  acres  for  each  sheep,  I  meant  that  it  would  be 
the  minimum  amount. 

Hr.  Wioar.  Tour  range,  too,  is  55  miles  from  hero  on  the  Dry  Cimarron,  whero  the 
pMtmage  is  better.  I  think  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bomero  is  remarkable.  It 
wooid  not  apply  in  Colorado  or  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  think  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  is  entirely  incompatible  with  each  other.  I  do  not  Q^ite  agre« 
irith  Hr.  Jonea  about  the  sheep  leaving  a  bad  smell  on  the  ground  that  is  offensive  to 
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cattle ;  a  number  of  cattle  come  down  on  my  sheep  ranch.    I  do  not  ondentand  tM. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  had  been  other  water  around  they  would  not  have  cone  Am 
The  water  accounts  for  it. 

Mr/  Wight.  I  do  not  believe  that  3,000  acres  would  amount  to  anything  as  a  pcstir- 
age  farm,  and  would  not  compare  at  all  with  160  acres  of  agricultural  land.  1  thiak 
you  could  support  on  Rood  agricultural  land  a  family  of  ten  children  easier  than  jm 
could  a  family  of  one  child  on  3,000  acres  of  arid  land.  I  would  not  accept  of  lea  thio 
one-half  a  township  as  a  homestead  for  making  a  liying  and  supporting  a  faailT  m 
preference  to  160  acres  of  agricultural  land,  such  as  is  giTcn  as  a  homestead  in  m- 
nols,  Ohio,  Iowa,  &c.,  and  even  then  if  they  were  aheep  I  think  they  would  have  to 
be  highly  improved  sheep  that  would  shear  5  pounds  of  wool,  and  I  do  not  think  ou^ 
half  of  a  township  would  suprflbrt  over  500  heaa  of  them.  I  do  not  think  the  net  profit* 
would  be  greater  than  could  oe  realized  from  160  acres  of  good  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Archibald.  As  an  illustration  of  the  aridity  of  the  country  in  which  Uon. 
Jones  and  Wisht  describe  their  ranch  to  be  situated  I  will  say  that  three  men  of  tbe 
party  of  Mr.  Deday,  who  was  employed  as  deputy  United  Studies  surveyor  in  numiog 
exterior  lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  Las  Animas  County,  got  separated  from  the  msii! 
partv,  and  after  wanderin|r  about  on  the  prairie  for  three  days  in  search  of  water  tvo 
of  them  perished  and  their  bodies  were  afterward  found.  The  third  man,  who  ssps- 
rated  from  the  other  two,  narrowly  escaped  death.  After  wandering  two  whole  divi 
and  part  of  the  third  day  he  found  water  18  miles  from  the  point  wnere  he  sepsnifd 
from  his  two  companions  who  perished.  After  wandering  for  two  or  three  days  aion 
he  found  his  party. 


TmUmoHyofB,L.  Woattm,  JHmdad,  Colo. 

Tbimidad,  Colo.,  Augmtt  30, 1879. 
B.  L.  WoOTTXN,  sheriff  of  Trinidad  County,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  a  cattle  owner  in  Las  Animas  County.  I  have  heard  what  Mr.  Beattie  sad 
others  who  preceded  me  said,  and  I  fully  concur  with  them.  I  think  that  there  is  do 
doubt  that  if  this  land  was  sold  out  to  the  cattle  owners  as  people  are  able  to  bay  it, 
it  would  tend  to  make  this  community  permanent  and  quiet.  I  do  not  think  thisesoB- 
try  is  adapted  at  all  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  wealth  of  the  Territory  Ues  in  ite 
etock. 

There  is  a  graat  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  men  going  on  one  another's  rangei  bjr 
reason  of  overstocking.  I  have  only  a  few  cattle,  but  I  should  prefer  to  buy  land  for 
ay  cattle  than  to  have  other  people  come  on  mv  range.  Then,  too,  if  I  owned  the  Usd 
I  cosld  have  Just  the  kind  of  cattle  I  liked.    I  purchased  10  head  of  bolls  at  a  U» 

Srice,  but  I  found  that  my  neighbors  received  more  benefit  from  them  than  my  esttU 
id.    It  is  certainly  to  the  interest  of  the  countiy  that  these  questtona  be  settied  m 
•peedily  as  possible. 


TeaHmonyof  Carl  WuUten,  BotUa,  Cualer  County,  Colorado. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  otn  sheet  he- 
ingpage  1: 

RosTTA,  CuSTJSS  CouNTT,  CoLORAiH),  2fbv>omber  1S79. 

2b  ike  honorable  ike  PMHio  Land  Comrninion,  WaekinffUm,  D.  C,  P.  O.  Box  585: 

.  Gentlemek  :  Referring  to  your  printed  circular,  I  respectfully  submit  tiie  foUowuuc 
answers  to  your  intenogatives. 

CABL  WUL8TEK, 
CMl  and  MinUHf  Engineer  and  Vmted  Siatm 

Deputy  MMng  Land  Smwe^tr 

1.  My  name  is  Carl  Wulsten.  Bosita,  Custer  County,  Colorado,  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineer, practical  miner  and  mine  owner,  and  Unitea  States  deputy  mining  land  sor- 
veyor. 

2.  Ten  years  by  the  21st  of  March,  1880. 

3.  I  have  sougut  to  acquire  title  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  (official  survey  No.  63,  niih 
Ing  district  No  5)  under  the  law  of  May  10, 1872 :  and  I  am  seeking  to  aoqnire  Mi 
also  to  the  Lexington  mine  (official  survey  No.  76,  mining  district  No.  5)  nnder  cJn 
^ame  law. 

4.  None  of  any  consequence. 

5.  I  do  not  know,  not  having  had  any  ezperienoes. 
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6.  Yea.  I  JiAve  seen  men  obtain  title  to  agrionltoral  lands  by  pre-emption  who  neyer 
lived  apon  tbe  land.  I  Jcnow  of  parties  having  entered  whole  sections  of  land  and  ob- 
tained ondifitatbed  titles  thereto  who  never  lived  one  day  npon  it,  bnt  most  probably 
hired  men  to  claimi  file,  and  prove  up,  they  famishing  the  monev  to  do  so.  I  filed  upon 
IGO  seres  of  land,  upon  which  I  lived  with  my  family,  in  1870 ;  filing  was  made  in  1871, 
and  another  man  filed  right  over  me  And  npon  the  40  acres  upon  which  my  home  stood. 
I WM  too  poor  then  to  contest  and  had  to  give  it  np,  and  took  a  span  of  horses  from 
him  w  a  compensation  for  my  improvements  or  get  nothing.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  law 
which  is  too  easy  for  the  wealthy  and  scarcely  a  protection  for  the  poor  settler.  My 
idea  is,  that  the  proving  np  of  actnal  residence  oaght  to  be  made  more  stringent  and 
more  definite.  Affidavits  axe  had  cheap,  and  the  first  filing  onght  to  be  made  more 
erjdeDt  as  to  aotnal  possession  and  virtual  rights  in  the  premises.  Proo&  are  not  sitfi- 
cient  as  they  are  reonixed  now.  Bich  corporations  and  individuals  can  now  obtain  far 
too  easy  parts  of  tne  public  domain.  Actual  home  and  settlement  ought  to  be  the 
only  ccodition  of  obtaming  title. 

7.  The  conformation  of  Custer  County  is  mountainoua,  with  high  plateaus  of  graz- 
ing lands,  well- watered  meadow  vales,  and  heatily  timbered  mountains.  About  one- 
tenth  part  is  agricultural,  three-^nths  pastoral,  and  six-tenths  timbered  mineral 
Unda. 

6.  Agricultural  lands  should  be  all  such  lands  which  are,  first,  under  natural  irri- 
ption,  by  reference  of  its  being  below  the  water-couraee  of  the  mountains  in  level ; 
m  other  words,  lands  which  are  moist  enoush  for  self -irrigation ;  secondly,  all  such 
mesa  or  bluff  hands  which  can  be  irrigated  oy  means  of  open  irrigation  ditches  and 
not  too  high  in  its  altitude  above  sea  fevel  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  produce 
of  small  grains  or  tubers,  altitudinally  considered.  Qrasin^  lands  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered all  lands  which  cannot  be  irrigated  at  all,  not  bein^  timber  lana.  Timber  lands 
ought  to  be  considered  all  such  lands  which  grow  sufficient  timber  to  be  considered 
forests.  Mineral  lands  ought  to  be  considered  all  such  lands  ehowing  transition  rook, 
volcanic,  or  even  plntonic  formations 

9.  The  reotsQgnJar  system  of  parceling  surveys,  as  used  by  our  government,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  noost  practical  and  efficient  of  the  world.  Yet  the  execution  of  such 
pttteiing  surveys  is  not  perfect.  The  system  of  making  the  surve^^s  of  the  public  do- 
main, by  letting  contracts  for  either  surface  boundaries  of  townsmps  or  for  subdivis- 
ion of  Huch  townaUps,  is,  in  my  estimation,  wrong  and  the  cause  of  an  altogether 
impeifect  result.  The  surveyors-general  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  have 
the  letting  of  M  such  survey  contracts.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  such  survejors- 
geneial  are  not  men  of  austere  principles  they  will  always  have  hordes  of  needy  fnends 
vho  want  contracts.  They  may  even  make  the  letting  of  survey  contracts  a  source 
of  income  themselves.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  every  contract  let  up 
to  date  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  obtained  through  political  favoritism. 
Politicians  get  these  contracts  for  or  in  copartnership  with  lana  surveyors.  The  sure- 
ties are  the  partners  in  the  contract,  and  the  poor,  needy  surveyor  goes  out  upon  his 
coDtraet  ana  rushes  it  through  in  seven,  eight,  nine  days,  when  twenty-one  to  thirty 
days  ought  to  b«ve  been  used  for  such  contract ;  for  the  surveyor  has  to  divide  with 
his  copvtners  or  sureties,  and  may  have  to  pay  an  assessment  to  even  the  surveyors- 
generaL  What  is  the  consequence  f  The  subdivisional  suryey  is  (if  made  defaoio  at 
all)  made  in  a  terrible  hurry  and  not  correct,  not  even  nearly  correct.  I  have  sur- 
veyed all  over  this  county  for  the  last  nine  years.  I  have  taken  the  official  field- 
notes  of  townships  and  retract  the  section,  base,  or  range  lines.  In  township  S2 
aoQth,  ranee  72  west  (Silver  Cliff),  I  have  found  but  nine  section  comers  of  the  in- 
teiior  seelion  comers  (not  considering  the  surface  boundary  lines  at  all),  and  not 
found  sixteen  of  them,  and  scarcely  found  any  one-fourth  comers  at  all.  Now,  this 
township  was  reported  grazing  land,  when  if  the  surveyor  had  made  a  de-facto  sur- 
vey be  would  have  been  able  to  find  mineral  in  section  16  of  the  township.  The 
QtoMist  care  shall  be  used  by  such  surveyors,  according  to  the  instznctions  of  the  In- 
tenor  Department,  and  so  much  *'  as  to  satisfy  the  utmost  curiosity,"  referring  to  the 
exiateuce  of  minerals,  fossils,  and  natural  curiosity.  If  this  township  22  south,  range 
^^  west,  had  been  surveyed  de  facto,  why  the  contracting  surveyor  would  have  found 
lots  of  natural  cariosities  in  section  16,  which  has  shown  obsidian,  agotized  geodes,  and 
nany  uatueal  cariosities  of  such  note  as  to  attract  even  the  utmost  curiosity  of  the  co  w- 
N>y«  of  the  region ;  yet  not  a  word  of  such  natural  curiosities,  minerals,  ACj  appears  in 
the  official  field-notes  of  M%jor  Oake's  contract  of  subdivisional  survey  of  township  22 
»ath,  zange  72  west.  Why  is  that?  I  am  satisfied  that  only  those  comers  of  this 
township  were  laid  where  the  then  just  made  settlement  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley 
might  seek  to  build  fences  by  and  near  Qrape  Greek.  Why  can  I  find  section  comers 
tot  sections  5,6,7,8;  for  7,6,17.18;  for  16,17,20,21;  for  17,18,19,20;  for  19,20,30, 
2d;for20,21,28,29;  for  30,29,31,32:  for  28,29,32,33;  for 28, 27, 33. 34 ;  and  why  not 
uiy  othent  Bat  the  township  is  aria  lands,  as  reported,  and  the  whole  balance  of  the 
contract  was  made  on  paper  and  thus  accepted.  Such  condition  of  afiairs  oo^ht  not 
to  be.    In  other  townships  of  this  county  I  find  miles  to  contain  83.58  chains,  in- 
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stead  of  80.58  chains  as  per  official  fleld-notes.  This  relers  to  the  soath  base  line  of 
tion  Tj  township  21  south,  nwee  73  west  of  105th  principal  meridian.  On  north  haie 
line  of  this  section  7  I  find  SCOSf  chains,  instead  of  79.80  chains  as  per  oi&eial  lield- 
notes.  Why  f  Because  contractor  never  closed  the  last  or  west  section  mn  to  west 
bonnduy,  bat  Just  mn  to  one-foorth,  laid  the  same,  and  saved  himself  the  other  ooe^ 
half  miles  rnns.  Why  f  Because  he  could  not  do  it  and  exist.  His  contract  moner 
would  not  reach.  He  had  probably  to  give  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  goT«nr 
ment  to  his  copartner  and  surety,  who  obtained,  through  his  influence  with  the  nr> 
ve^or-general,  the  contract,  and  who  had  probablv  even  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the  ob- 
tamance  to  the  surveyor-general.  And  thus  I  could  stato  doasensof  cases,  which  prore 
the  system  wrong  and  working  detoimental  to  the  interests  of  the  government.  M^ 
idea  of  the  system  as  it  ought  to  be  adopted  is :  The  General  Land  Office  should  hiiT« 
competent  surveyors,  who  should  only  obtain  their  appointment  after  panini^  the 
necessaiy  examinations  in  their  profession  for  each  land  district,  who  should  be  ssla- 
ried  men  and  under  supervision  of  expert  superiutendente,  and  who  should  only  b^ 
employed  for  the  survey  of  the  public  domain  in  its  right-ahffular  system,  and  the 
now  existing  contract  system  should  be  emphatically  abolished 'once  and  fdi«T«r. 
The  competent  surveyor,  who  has  passed  his  government  examination,  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  services  of  the  department  so  long  as  he  fulfills  his  duties  faithfully,  or 
until  his  death.  Thus  a  faithful  servant  is  secured  and  the  surveys  of  the  public  do- 
mains are  made  right  and  correctly.  Even  his  surveying  staff  of  assistants  oueht  to 
be  salaried  men,  and  thas  become  perfectly  drilled  in  their  respective  duties.  The^ 
government  surveyors  should  also  be  timber  inspectors,  whose  duties  it  should  be  !> 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  their  respective  districts,  thus  insurii:^ 
the  preservation  of  our  most  valuable  forests,  making  depredations  upon  the  saic- 
almost  impossible,  having  by  means  of  his  acquired  local  knowledge  of  his  district 
also  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  quantity,  locality,  &c.,  of  the  forests,  Mc^ 
able  to  at  once  note  inroads  upon  the  same,  and  enabling  the  prevention  of  destnc* 
tion  of  them.  The  contracting  surveyors  of  to-day  have  and  take  no  interest  in  \hi 
township  they  survey.  They  rush  through  their  contracte  and  vanish ;  do  not  care  c ' 
report  anything  except  their  hastily  constructed  plats  and  field-notes,  and  do  no  go>^ 
to  the  government. 

AORICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  of  Custer  County  is  a  generally  moderate  one.  The  mean  tempen- 
ture  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  at  noon  of  each  day  for  eight  years,  was  +  "^  d^ 
grees  Fahrenheit ;  of  September,  October,  April,  and  March,  at  noon  of  each  day  f^r 
eight  years,  +  67.5  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  of  November,  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, at  noon  of  each  day  for  eight  years,  -\-  30.5  degrees  Fahrenheit.  (Roeita  as  poict 
of  observatiouB.)  The  observations  were  made  upon  the  south  side  of  my  hoow 
and  open  to  the  influences  of  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  immediate  sun  rays.  TV 
hottest  observation  was  -f  91  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  coldest  -|-  7  degrees  F^izenbei; 
The  days  are  uniformly  mild,  the  nights  uniformly  cold.  The  summer  is  dry,  except 
during  the  rainy  season  from  May  to  end  of  June  and  from  end  of  July  to  end  oriciu- 
die  of  September.  Generally  the  rains  of  May  are  gentle,  those  of  July  and  Aopi^t 
ferocious  and  emerging  from  terrible  thunder  storms.  Up  to  December  the  westb«r 
is  bracing  and  fine,  when  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  snow  storms  are  tbc 
rule.  The  average  snowfalls  are  about  6  inches.  The  average  moisture  during  ibf 
summer  season  is  14  inches.  Coster  County  has  but  one-tenth  of  its  area  of  fin 
lands,  which  are  either  self -irrigative  or  are  easily  irrigable  by  open  canals. 

2.  Answered  at  1.  The  most  rainfall  comes  rather  late  for  the  crops  gencHrally ;  9n» 
seasons  in  May  and  June,  and  timely. 

3.  One-twentieth  part  of  the  tillable  land  proportion. 

4.  Nineteen-twentieths  part  of  the  tillable  land  proportion. 

5.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

6.  Twelve  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  17,280  cubic  feet  in  24  hoars,  equal  tr> 
57.24  tons  of  water  (at  a  velocity  of  3  miles  per  hour),  will  duly  irrigate  100  aoiv^  (^ 
land  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  in  this  county;  half  of  that  amount  is  only  neces- 
sary for  potatoes. 

7.  Grape  Creek  and  its  tributaries  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  Hardscrabble  Cxrek 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  east  and  northeast  part. 

8.  The  tillable  subsoil  of  the  agricultural  region  of  this  county  is  formed  of  poi|>h\- 
ritic  debris  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county^  and,  being  loose  and  poroosy  is  barren  if 
not  irrigated  by  either  rain  or  artificial  irrigation.  So  soon  as  irrigation  is  resorted  u» 
it  becomes  very  productive  and  strong  in  its  results  at  germinative  power.  IrTigsti«^£ 
does  not  iigure  the  soil  at  all^nt  in  every  instance  under  my  observation  and  expi^n- 
ence  increases  fertility.  On  Mardscrabble  the  soil  is  made  of  granite  and  sand»toor 
dSbriSf  and  irrigation  seems  to  act  also  very  improvingly  upon  the  soil.  Wheat  d<v« 
ripen  up  to  7,5(K)  feet ;  beyond  that  the  seed  has  very  little  albumen  and  leas  staieh  ao^ 
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nil]  not  make  floor.    This  can  also  be  said  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley.    Potatoes  ripen 
here  as  high  as  8,500  feet. 

9.  Two-thirds;  two-sixteenths;  one-sixteenth  evapoiation;  yoluntary  generally,  le- 
quired  by  statnte.  (See  Colorado  laws.) 

10.  All  taken  np  with  homesteads  or  nnder  pre-emption  claims  nnder  the  United 
States  land  laws. 

11.  No  conflicts  to  my  knowledge,  except  where  some  foolish  men  were  determined 
to  drown  their  crops,  for  fear  their  neighbors  might  receive  some  benefit  fiom  the 
water,  which  actually  did  their  crops  harm  by  overuse.  Generally  settled  by  an  hour's 
vociferation  and  much  gesticulation. 

12.  About  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  county. 

13.  No.  No  man  can  pasture  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  except  he  has  water,  and  that 
u  taken  up  under  pre-emption  or  homestead  as  160  acres,  and  he  pastures  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  water. 

14.  Yes.    These  lands  should  be  limited  to  160  acres. 

15.  Ten  to  fifteen  acres.    I  do  not  know. 

16.  Ten  head. 

17.  About  150  head. 

18.  It  has  held  its  own  during  the  nine  years  of  my  residence  hero. 

19.  No.    No. 
•20.  No. 

21.  Springs  and  creeks. 

22.  Ten. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  No.    Cattle  won't  eat  grass  over  which  sheep  have  grazed. 

25.  Deadly  feuds  and  killing  of  sheep  by  cattle  men ;  but  lately  none  of  these  quar- 
T«U  have  occurred. 

26.  About  4,000  to  5,000  sheep ;  about  120,000  head  of  cattle ;  sheep  in  herds  of  from 
36(»  to  1,000.  Cattle  roam  at  large  and  are  not  herded,  and  are  only  rounded  up  every 
spring,  calves  branded,  and  nnbranded  cattle  sold  at  auction,  and  thus  the  business  is 
tegnlated. 

'i7.  I  suggest  to  repeal  the  pre-emption  law  and  only  leave  the  homestead  law  in 
force. 

28.  Yes,  in  some  townships  there  is  very  great  trouble,  as  there  are  none  to  be  found. 
I  find  bat  very,  very  few  instances  where  comers  are  witnessed  by  blazed  trees  or  rocks 
in  place;  I  find  no  lines  chopped  through  and  blazes  made  to  indicate  where  the  lines 
b£ve  been  run.  I  find  very,  very  seldom  the  comers  of  such  dimensions  as  the  instruc- 
tions to  surveyors-general  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  require; 
ditches  and  mounds  I  find  almost  none.  Even  township  comers  are  not  set  according 
to  these  iDstructions,  and  the  surveys  are  lamentably  poor  and  incorrect  and  uncon- 
•icientioiisly  made.    Cause,  the  contract  system,  in  my  estimation. 

TIMBER. 

1.  One-half  of  the  area  of  the  county.    It  consists  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  hemlock,  scrub 
^k,  aspen,  cottonwood,  pinon-pine,  cedar,  wild  cherry,  and  willow. 

2.  None  whatever. 

3.  By  sale  at  $2.50  per  acre.  And  give  a  man  80  acres  of  timber  if  he  will  buy  80 
«i€«  of  timber  and  clean  it  out  and  foster  and  cultivate  it  all  properly.  After  five 
years,  ou  proper  evidence,  give  him  a  title  to  the  160  acres  on  paying  $200  for  the  whole. 
That  man  by  using  his  160  acres  of  timber  properly  will  have  almost  a  fortune  in  his 
16fJ  acres  of  such  preserved  and  fostered  timber  land  in  this  mining  region.  Further, 
if  a  mine  owner  applies  for  a  patent  to  his  10.3-acre  mining  claim,  give  him  the  right 
to  apply  with  it  for  5  acres  of  timber  land  (non-mineral)  as  lot  3  to  his  mining  claim 
[lot  1  being  his  mining  claim,  lot  2  being  his  mill  site,  and  lot  3  his  timber  site  S)r  min- 
ing purposes),  at  $2.50  per  acre.  Thus  mine  owners  will  foster  their  timber  and  try  to 
pnaerve  it  for  their  mining  purposes,  and  our  forests  will  not  be  devastated. 

4.  Ko. 

5.  Yes ;  undergrowth  of  from  2  to  10  feet  grows  8  inches  per  season  of  12  months,  but 
much  becomes  stunted  from  growing  too  close  and  smothering  the  more  tender  trees. 

6.  Carelessness  of  hunters  and  campers,  of  letting  their  camp-fires  run  out  after  leav- 
ing the  place  of  the  camp-fire.  Indians,  principally,  who  fire  the  forests  to  drive  game 
oat.  Prevent  the  fires  by  hanging  every  man  who  can  be  proven  to  fire  our  forests. 
The  people  here  have  pumshed  depredators,  in  several  instances,  severely.  The  extent 
of  these  fires  has  been  alarming.  •  This  summer  I  estimate  that  at  least  50  square  miles  of 
timher,  valuable  beyond  eetixnation,  has  been  scorched  or  totally  destroyed  by  these 
fires  in  this  county  alone. 

7.  Pass  alaw  that  not  a  railroad  tie  can  be  cut  from  government  land.  The  tie-cutters 
waste  more  timbw  than  they  use.    We  miners  and  our  farmers  are  very  careful  of  the 
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timber,  as  we  know  its  Talae  to  ouzselvee.  Prohibit  all  ontting  of  ^poTenmeot  timoer, 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  timber  lands  as  above  stated,  and  have  timber  iaapeelocB  in 
every  district  to  protect  government  timber. 

8.  They  cat  where  they  find  timber  they  want.  Whoever  onto  a  tree  is  the  owns. 
If  he  does  not  take  it  away  the  next  team  loads  it  np  and  oaines  it  oS. 

9.  The  United  States  district  land  office  officials  are  generally  too  lasy  to  ezeente  tivir 
office  work.  They  wonld  not  raise  a  hand  to  proteet  the  govemmentPs  timber.  Men  of 
energy  and  action  needed  there,  not  poUtioal  drones. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  I  have  had  eleven  years'  experience  in  minings— in  California  1849  to  1866 :  in  Cok>> 
vado  1873  to  1879— six  years  in  mino  surveying ;  none  in  mine  litigation.  I  have  sorvejed 
over  500  location  sorveys,  over  900  mine  snrveysi  and  some  18  official  snrveya  for  United 
States  patents. 

2.  A  mining  (lode)  claim,  after  being  properly  located,  should  be  inviolable  aa  to  iti 
surface  boundaries.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  survey  a  cross  or  other  claim  over  it 
Make  the  surface  boundaries  of  1,500  by  300  feet  inviolable.  Qive  the  miner  the  poaitrre 
right  to  follow  the  dip  of  a  vein,  lode,  or  crevice,  to  the  center  of  the  earth  for  1^00  feet. 
Make  it  peremptory  that  the  right  of  location  only  begins  at  the  actual  disoovary  of  a 
mineral-bearinff  vein  in  place,  and  give  no  man  the  location  privilege  if  he  has  noc  did- 
covered  a  Itona-fide  lode.  Or  abolish  all  this  and  give  a  man  10  acres  of  mineral  land  in  a 
right-angular  square  piece  of  ground,  and  allow  no  other  man  to  go  inside  of  that  square 
but  limit  every  man  to  ten  such  squares  in  every  mining  distric^and  make  himdiaeover 
mineral  in  paying  quantities  on  one  square  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  tJie  seoood. 
Or  make  him  put  down  a50-foot  ehaft  before  he  can  take  up  another  square  of  10  acrea  of 
mineral  land.  Make  him  record  the  square  at  the  date  of  his  location,  or  thirty  da^ 
and  make  him  put  down  four  or  eight  stakes  to  define  his  boundaries,  and  ke^  him  in- 
side of  his  boundaries  perpendicular.  Make  him  prove  up  two  years  from  locttfton  or 
abandon,  paying  $5  per  acre  and  proving  $500  worth  of  permanent  improvementa. 

3.  I  would  not  allow  the  present  official  practice  of  filing  surveys  of  lode  daims  wl 
overlap  on  the  surface.  The  Plata  Verde  lode  claim  (official  survey  No.  52  A), 
scrabble  mining  district  (mineral  district  No.  5),  Custer  County,  Colorado,  was  i 
ade  location,  made  September  2, 1878,  by  William  J.  Robinson,  surveyed  and  veoocded 
Rich  mineral  found  and  a  mine  worth  millions  uncovered.  I  made  tne  official  sarvry. 
The  Ducktown  claim  was  located  before  the  location  of  the  Plata  Verde  was  made,  bo 
no  earthly  show  of  a  speck  of  mineral  ever  was  found  in  the  hole,  whieh  they  called,  the 
Dnoktown,  and  which  was  in  solid  country  rock  of  the  commonest  granite.  The  Duck- 
■  town  was  sunk  10  feet  and  no  farther.  The  Plata  Verde  expended  thonsanda  of  doUan 
upon  development,  applied  for  a  United  States  patent,  and  at  the  last  week  of  ita  tea 
weeks'  advertisement  is  advexaed  by  I>ucktown  on  1.27  acres  of  area  in  oonflict.  This 
is  what  I  call  an  outrage,  a  blackmailing  scheme  of  the  worst  kind.  No ;  if  the  law  w» 
distinct  in  this  instance  this  shameful  practice  would  never  prosper,  and  less  Utiga- 
tions  be  possible. 

4.  Where  the  mineral-bearing  crevice  matter  is  first  met,  either  on  the  enrfaoe  or,  aa  ic 
blind  lodes,  undeigronnd,  but  wherever  it  is  met,  there  besins  the  apex.  No^  not  al- 
ways. Apices  are  often  shattered  by  slides,  displaced  by  snosequent  npheavala,  or  de> 
rang»d  by  other  causes,  so  that  the  dip  or  true  course  can  only  be  aacertainad  fay  eoBaid* 
arable  sinking,  drifting,  and  crossoutting.  There  ahould  be  a  govemmeat  mine  in- 
specter  for  every  mining  district,  who  should  be  arbiter  in  snoh  cases  of  t^iats^  4kc. 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  mines  are  worked  safely,  and  are  not  in 
condition  to  life  and  limb,  and  that  they  are  properly  ventilated,  ^kc. 

5.  Tes.    For  a  prospector  has  no  business  to  locate  his  daim  and  stake  hia 
boundaries  until  he  is  certain  of  the  general  course  of  his  vein,  lode,  or  depoait. 

6  No. 
7.  No. 
8. 

9.  No.    I  never  saw  an  outcrop  of  300  feet  yet.    I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in 
ence  anywhere. 

10.  No.  Not  if  a  man  prospects  the  outcrop  well,  opens  it  out  in  aeveval  plaeas  first, 
before  be  finally  locates  his  surface  boundanes. 

11.  Tes.    It  should  not  be  tolerated. 

12.  No.  If  A  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  B  is  a  Just  man.  Sooondiela  will  do  any- 
thing.   No  instance  under  my  own  experience. 

13.  No ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

14.  Yes ;  decidedly.  I  wouM  follow  my  dip  to  China  if  I  oonld  without  fear  of  trou- 
ble, provided  I  had  a  eood  and  true  vein. 

15.  Yes.  Hardscrabble  mining  district  at  this  plaoe,  by  abont  twtiutj  men,  all  min- 
ers but  two,  merchants.  President  and  seoretaiy  to  preaide  over  deiibatalaops  and 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings.  No  books  were  kept  Reooxda  went  to  tiia  Goanty 
Clerk  of  Fremont  County  then. 
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16.  All  was  done  under  the  act  of  Bl^  10, 1872. 

r.  Tea.  If  found  eironeoiiSy  or  if  abandoned  or  vacant  ground  was  to  be  added  to 
pfertoiuly  located  lode  daima  and  other  parta  thereof  were  to  be  abandoned  without 
dacriment  to  other  parties 

18.  No. 

19.  Yefly  decidedly ;  for  all  local  records  cannot  be  mado  bettw  as  if  olaced  with  the 
Coitad  States  land  ofBoera.  But  a  location  record  should  in  all  cases  be  kept  by  the 
»aDty  cleric  and  ought  and  should  be  exaet  as  regards  the  specific  Unms  of  the  discoY* 
eiT  made. 

*iO.  Yes,  under  all  ciionmstances. 

21.  I  hare  suggested  my  ideas.    Ad.  2. 

tL  Yes.   TheUmitation  should  be  five  yeais,  not  more. 

PLACER  CIADiS. 

1.  Three-eiffhths  of  the  whole  area  of  county.  The  nature  of  oui  mineral  deposits 
H  volcanic,  veins,  ledges,  crevices,  lodes  hold  the  deposits.  As  this  rej^on  has  evi* 
lesrly  buffend  several  volcanic  eruptions,  the  su^iCace  of  our  fissure  veins  and  lodes 
tfe  duplsced,  altered,  and  so  much  disturbed  as  U>  appear  to  be  mineral- bearing  depos- 
ib  of  irregular  surface  character,  but  permanent  and  continuous  developments  will 
r.Uiajate]y  prove  the  appendages,  apices,  or  surface  residues  of  true  flssures'all  over 
ibu  region. 

t  Yes :  I  see  it  working  practically  every  day  ever  since  1872,  and  am  almost  hourly 
^uofiolted  Qpon  some  of  its  questions  and  merits.  I  have  made  most  of  the  locations  in 
ihis  region,  and  now  am  intrusted  with  most  of  the  official  surveys.  I  have  mentioned 
itwve  my  ideas  in  regard  to  overlapping,  &c.,  which  I  hold  to  be  necessary  of  altera* 

tlOD. 

3.  Aboat  three  months  and  about  $250  by  patent,  without  contest.  Have  not  seenr 
ibe  vorkings  yet  with  contest. 

4  Hftvenone« 

9.  Yes.   Not  exactly  defective^  but  loose^ 

\\.  The  placer  daim  ought  not  to  exceed  10  acres,  and  no  individual  co-operation  or 
:Arponte  company  ought  to  own  more  than  ten  acres.  Give  more  people  chances  to 
levelop  the  plaoer  resources.  Let  companies  buy  from  locators,  but  do  not  open  too 
3>uy  doors  for  already  rich  people  to  gobble  up  all  the  country  at  once,  becauso  they 
m  able  to  do  so  under  the  existing  laws.  The  great  maxim  of  our  republican  foim 
>i  (;uv«nunent,  that  of  the  peo]^,  to  be  ''  a  government  of  the  people,"  ought  to  guide 
>ar  kjpalation  in  all  its  most  minute  details.  Our  enormous  mineral  resources  should 
^  pnocipally  for  the  people,  not  for  oapUak  Capital  is  able,  labor  unable.  Now 
^late  90  as  to  ennoble  labor  without  becoming  subservient  to  the  already  almighty 
iollir.  Give  small  lots  to  many  and  thus  aUeviate  the  people  without  injuring  capital, 
Rm  condition  of-  placer  cU^as  to-day  is  such  that  any  number  of  persons  can  sobble 
^  a  wholi  valley  under  the  plaeer^claim  section.  They  can  easily  insert  wasn  gold 
a  a  bole  sad  thna  call  it  apjlaoer  ground  and  take  up  ail  the  river  bottoms,  ca&ous^ 
fcc^  for  no  other  purposes  out  for  its  water-power  and  town-site  puiposes,  the  placer 
pretense  being  but  the  excuse.  Bfake  each  locator  of  10  acres  of  plaoer  jm>ve  it  to  be 
mitiniioiia  placer  ground.  Make  him  work  it  at  least  three  months  out  of  every  year 
u»d  proTe  such  work,  and  make  him  prove  up  finally  within  three  years  of  location  for 

7. 1  cannot  give  instances,  but  I  know  that  valuable  fum-mineral  lands  have  been 
<>cated  and  titles  obtained  under  the  plaoer  clause  by.menwUoh  were  solely  obtained 
^  town-lot  speculationa. 
*•  No. 
9.  So. 
Bttpeetfully  submitted  by 

GAEL  WUL8TEN, 
OhUamd'MmlM  JBmgimeer,  Mhtert  amd  Mine  Oumer^ 
amd  XInU«d  Siatee  Deputy  Mining-lami Smi^y$r  at  RoeUa  and  SUeer  Cliff. 


ratiHMy  of  Jamee  C  BoyleSf  farmer  and*  eUrk  of  the  dUftriet  court  in  and  for  JftUehbuan 

Cawntit.  Damioi 

^  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  b^  found  on  sheet  fiac- 
D«:pagel. 

1.  James  C.  Boyles,  a  ftemer,  and  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  and  for  Hutchinson 
<»anty,  Dakota. 

2.  Five 
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3.  I  am  holding  a  homestead  and  timber  claim. 

4.  I  am  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  have  that  advantage. 

5.  To  contested  claims  it  costs  about  |20,  and  the  time  is  sometimes  OTcr  a  year  to 
_et  it  canceled,  and  I  think  that  in  a  contest  case  it  should  be  canceled  at  ooee  at  the 
bcal  land  office,  and  thereby  save  delay,  and  let  it  be  open  for  entry,  say,  in  thiitr 
days,  if  an  appeal  is  not  taken  to  the  General  Land  Office  in  that  time,  and  the  con- 
testant should  have,  say,  fifteen  days  after  canceling  to  file,  «and  if  he  does  not  enter 
it  in  that  time,  it  be  open  for  entry  by  any  bod  v.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  of  tim*. 
and  cause  these  abandoned  claims  to  be  settled  upon. 

6.  A  party  should  have  the  same  right  to  file  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  be 
has  at  the  local  land  office,  and  not  have  to  make  actual  settlement  before  be  can  fik 
before  the  clerk.  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  inconvenience.  If  they  hare 
a  right  to  file  before  a  clerk  at  all  they  should  have  the  same  they  have  at  the  laod 
office ;  and  there  should  be  more  stress  upon  the  amount  of  improvements  made  upon 
a  homestead,  and  not  so  much  about  the  continuous  residence.  Say,  for  InstaDce,  a 
single  man  comes  to  the  country  and  has  no  team  and  nothing  to  get  one  wiih ;  it  la 
impossible  for  him  to  settle  down  on  a  piece  of  wild  land,  and  having  no  team  to  work 
with,  and  make  a  living ;  but  if  he  could  leave  his  claim  and  work  for  some  one  to  d>> 
some  breaking  for  him  and  earn  money  to  build  a  house  with,  and  not  be  oompeUal 
to  stay  on  the  land  all  the  time,  he  would  have  a  chance  to  get  himself  a  farm.  Bca 
as  it  is  the  law  is  to  help  the  poor  man  as  I  understand  it ;  but  as  he  is  obliged  to  stay 
on  the  land  continuously  it  defeats  the  intent  of  the  law :  for  a  man  must  have  at  l«&sc 
$400  or  $500  before  he  is  able  to  go  upon  a  wild  piece  ox  land  and  make  a  living  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  If  the  law  would  compel  him  to  break  five  acres  and  build 
his  house  the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  cultivate  that  five  and  break  five  mote, 
and  the  third  year  cultivate  that  ten  and  break  five  more,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thii^ 
year  must  move  on  the  land  and  live  thereon  continuously  the  last  two  yeaia,  and 
break  five  acres  each  year  and  cultivate  the  other ;  so  at  the  time  for  final  proof  ht 
must  have  at  least  25  acres  under  cultivation,  a  house,  ^bc. — say  the  whole  improT«- 
ment  must  be  worth  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  dollars — in  order  to  prove  up  <a 
the  tract.  That  would  give  the  poor  man  a  chance  for  farms  to  be  opened  up ;  and  that  ^ 
what  is  needed.  I  hope  you  will  inquire  into  the  matter  and  get  the  opinicm  of  othea 
upon  this  subject.  I  know  of  a  number  of  men  in  my  county  that  have  done  with  their 
homesteads  as  I  have  stated,  and  now  reside  upon  and  have  good  farms  opened,  and 
spent  all  the  money  they  have  made  on  the  land ;  but  as  they  did  not  and  eould  no: 
live  on  the  land  the  first  two  or  three  years  will  fail  to  obtain  a  patent  therefor ;  and 
yet  have  farmed  it  every  year,  and  spent  all  they  have  earned  upon  the  land :  aso 
some  of  them  have  now  $500  worth  of  improvements  upon  the  land ;  and  it  is  an  iii> 
justice  for  them  not  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  lands. 

7.  Agricultural  and  pasturage. 

8.  By  giving  one  man  a  certain  amount  of  territory  to  report  on. 

10.  The  present  is  good  enough,  making  the  requirements  on  pre-emntion  and  home- 
steads, making  them  open  up  some  of  it,  and  letting  them  have  until  tbe  third  year  to 
move  on  the  lands:  making  them  open  up  more  of  it  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  off 
would  be  impossible. 

AQBICULTURAIii 

1.  Have  plenty  of  rain. 

2.  Summer. 

3.  All  of  it. 
5.  None. 

13.  Yes :  only  giving  him  say  one  section. 

15.  Could  not  say. 

16.  Could  not  tell. 

18.  Increased. 

19.  Cattle  are  herded. 
21.  Plenty. 
28.  Yes  ,*  the  stakes  are  burned  out  and  the  lines  are  in  all  coneaiTaMe 

be  resurveyed  and  the  lines  straightened. 


1.  We  have  but  little  timber;  none  to  speak  of. 

2.  Cottonwood  mostly ;  grows  very  rapidly. 
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iffiiiiMy  of  JRIKom  if.  OK|ipett,  CofnUm^  LiwxA,n  County,  Dakota  Territory. 

The  qnestioiis  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 

Dgpagel. 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  reoeired  from  Pnblic  Land  Commission. 

1.  My  name  is  William  M.  Cnppett.  I  reside  at  Canton,  Lincoln  County,  Dakota  Ter- 
itorr ;  am  a  wheelwright  by  occupation. 

:i  I  have  resided  in  tnis  connty  nearly  twelve  years. 

X  I  have  obtained  one  half-section  of  the  public  lands,  one  quarter-section  under 
be  pre-emption  law  and  one  quarter-section  under  the  homestead  law. 

4. 1  have  been  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  this  county  since  January,  1871,  and  have 
^ven  some  attention  to  locating  parties  on  the  pnblic  domain ;  also,  making  out  entry 
ipere  and  final-proof  papers  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

5.  Five  and  one-half  years  is  the  average  time  taken  to  acquire  title  under  the  home- 
t«ad  law.  Some,  however,  make  final  proof  immediately  after  a  residence  of  five 
»n,  while  others  reside  on  the  homestead  for  seven  years.  About  two  years  is  the 
verage  time  taken  to  make  proof  and  payment  under  the  pre-emption  law ;  however, 

majority  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  county  under  this  law,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
UK-e  to  markets,  &&,  after  livinp^  on  their  pre-emption  for  several  years,  changed  to 
^mttetead,  and  therefore  have  lived  on  the  same  tract  of  land  for  as  long  as  nine 
ears. 

0.  In  my  opinion,  the  pre-emption  law  is  defective  in  this :  Section  2261  of  the  Re- 
i^d  Statutes  prohibits  any  person  who  has  filed  a  declaratory  stat'Cment  from  filing 
•  svcond.  I  believe  it  would  be  Just  and  equitable,  where  parties  have  changed  their 
it^mption  into  a  homestead  entry,  to  allow  them  to  make  a  second  declaratorv  state- 
Kct  for  other  land  and  perfect  title  the  same  as  they  could  have  done  on  the  first.  I 
tare  bat  little  fault  to  find  with  the  homestead  law  as  it  now  is.  In  my  opinion, 
nwerer,  when  a  party  brings  a  contest  a^inst  an  entry  he  should  have  privilege  to 
iir  hu  application  to  enter  uie  land,  and  in  the  event  of  the  cancellation  of  the  entry 
iBdf r  the  contest  the  contestant  may  then  perfect  his  own  claim.  In  many  instances 
tctefttants  have  been  unjustly  beaten  out  of  the  land  after  having  successfully  pros- 
tnr^  the  contest  to  the  final  cancellation  of  an  entry  by  persons  who  have  not  adol- 
^'<  luterest  in  the  land.  If  this  law  was  changed  as  I  have  suggested^  it  would  not 
ol.T  W  jnstioe,  but  I  believe  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  more  strict 
<^!:ipliaoce  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  the  settler. 

'.  The  lands  in  this  section  are  gently  undulating ;  the  soil  black  sandy  loam,  with 
laj  sabaoil.  These  lands  are  excellent  for  either  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes. 
Htt  lands  in  this  county  are  all  occnpied  and  are  used  by  the  settlers  chieny  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture. 

'*•  I  believe  the  present  system  of  surveys  for  agricultural  lands  very  good. 

AORICULTURB. 

1>  The  climate  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  has  a  sufficient  amount 
rf  nin  to  grow  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  exception,  too  dry.  In  my  experience,  how- 
!▼».  I  have  known  two  seasons  with  too  much  rainfall.  As  a  rule,  the  snowfall  is 
rerr  light  I  have  experienced  four  winters  here  without  sufficient  snow  for  a  respect- 
^  sleigh  ride. 

t  The  rainfall  begins  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  frequent  showers  from  then  until 
^  Ut  of  July.    The  seasons  vary  in  regard  to  rainfall. 

}-  There  are  no  crops  raised  here  by  irrigation,  and  therefore  have  no  experience 
'ith  the  system  of  irrigation. 

I'i- 1  am  but  little  acquainted  with  what  is  known  as  the  grazing  lands  of  Dakota. 
ivu  «ith  QeneraJl  Sully's  expeditions  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  in  the  years 
i"^.  l^,  and  1865,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  jy^razing  lands,  and  am  free  to 
^nfacre  is  more  grass  grows  on  one  acre  of  land  in  this  county  than  there  is  on  five 
ict*^  of  that. 

'*>  It  is  estimated  that  about  3^  acres  of  pasturage  land  in  this  section  is  required 
^"  niitt  one  head  of  beef  for  market, 

K  It  requires  about  ten  head  of  cattle  to  support  an  average  family. 

!«•  There  are  eight  head  of  cattle  to  the  square  mile  in  this  county. 

l^  The  growth  of  grass  is  increasing. 

•1-  There  is  an  average  supply  of  stock  water  in  this  section. 

il  I  am  unable  to  state  how  many  sheep  are  equivalent  to  one  beef  in  pasturing. 
»it  few  sheep  kept  in  this  county. 

^'>  The  approximate  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  county  is  5,500,  and  they 
^^•  kept  in  herds  ranging  from  30  to  200. 

'<^''-  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  comers  of  the  surveyed  lands 
n  ^his  connty. 
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1.  The  land  of  this  connty  la  nearly  all  prairie  or  lands  naturally  devoid  of 

2.  The  kinds  of  timber  planted  are  ohieny  cottonwood,  soft  maple,  and  box-eidar. 

3.  There  are  no  public  umber  lands  in  this  oonnty:  and  I  therafoie  eannot  giTe  as 
plan  or  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  disposition  ox  the  same.  There  are  no  BiineB 
lands  in  this  section,  and  I  have  no  experience  in  mining. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Ac.,  

WM.  M.  CUPPETT. 
Canton,  Dak.,  October  23, 1879. 


TBBHmony  of  F,  J,  Ei8eithMmn,farfMr  and  oountif  cHerk,  MaxweUf  Suidhimtom  Commif^ 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  ahioet 

ing  page  1 : 

1.  F.  J.  Eisenmann,  farmer  and  oounty  clerk,  Ifaxwell,  Hntohinaon  Goonty, 

2.  Four  years. 

3.  Under  soldiers'  homestead  act. 

4.  None. 

5.  Five  years,  and  |26  for  h<Hne8tead. 

6.  None. 

7.  All  agricultural  lands. 

8.  Geographical  division. 

9.  No  reason. 

10.  Bv  giving  the  right  to  two  timber  claims  in  one  aeetlony  eadh  elaim  to  luav«  10 
acres  of  timber. 

AOBICULTtTBX. 

1.  Climate  good ;  rainfall,  drought  in  1879 ;  length  of  ssmob 
in  winter  about  eight  inches ;  water,  none. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  it  than* 

3.  All  of  it. 

11.  Lawsuits. 

13.  At  least  900  acres. 

14.  It  would  be  the  best  thing  the  government  can  do- 

15.  In  1879  it  took  640  acres. 

16.  Here  in  Dakota  about  fifty  head. 

17.  About  100. 

18.  Diminished  since  1877* 

19.  Have  no  fences. 

20.  No. 
28.  Don't  know. 

23.  Don't  know. 

24.  Yes. 

25.  None,  if  good  neighbors. 

26.  In  600 :  3,000  in  connty. 

27.  iSell  school  lands. 

28.  Nothing  but  trouble. 


1.  No  timber. 

2.  Cottonwood. 

3.  Dispose  of  it  by  giving  it  to  aotoal  aetUen. 

4.  Would  not. 

5.  There  is  not. 

6.  We  have  none. 

7.  There  is  none. 

8.  There  is  no  timber  cut  hma. 

9.  It  would,  if  any. 
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IMteMmy  of  WXXwm  Haydtm,  Deadwood^  Dak, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 

ingpigel: 

DsADWOOD,  Dak.,  November  26, 1879. 
Tbikihmrabk  the  PMbUe  Lamd  CommiMiom,  WaMnqtony  D.  C. : 

GfiniJEHEM :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ciicnlar,  and  also 
to  hare  been  appointed  on  the  bar  committee  of  Dead  wood  to  suggest  amendments  to 
the  present  mining  law  of  Congtess.  Differing  as  I  do  so  radioaUy  with  a  minority  of 
the  committee,  leave  was  granted  me  by  the  committee  to  submit  my  personal  views, 
which  I  do,  and  submit  them,  crude  as  they  are,  for  your  consideration,  for  what  they 
are  wortL  I  have  endeavored  as  near  as  possible  to  embrace  my  views  in  the  form  of 
ttuwers  to  your  interrogatories. 

LODB  CLAIM8. 

1. 1  have  resided  for  twenty-six  years  in  the  minine  regions  of  the  States  of  Call- 
ionfU  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Dakota,  and  have  been  engaged 
dorm£  that  time  aa  Judge  of  a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction,  lawyer,  and  mine  owner, 

I  The  principal  defects  in  the  present  United  States  law  are :  the  size  of  the  claim 
ud  aUowinff  the  miner  to  follow  the  dip  outside  of  the  side  lines,  and  allowing  local 
States  and  Territories  to  make  locid  rules  and  laws  on  the  subject  of  locating  mines. 

3. 1  think  the  practice  should  be  abolished. 

4.  Theeroppings  or  highest  point  of  the  ledge  appeiffing  above  or  discovered  beneath 
the  sor&oe.  llie  apex,  course,  angle,  direction  or  sfriJte,  and  dip  can  in  most  instances 
be  detennioed  in  the  early  workings  of  the  mine. 

5.  I  answer  *'  yea  "  to  this  question. 

6.  1  h^re. 
T.  Yes, 

^  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  such  case. 

9>  There  may  be  some  instances,  but  they  are  very  rare.  I  think  in  this  region  there 
ue  H>me. 

10.  Yes. 

11.  Under  the  present  law  I  do  not  understand  that  a  person  has  the  legal  right  to 
''locate  alleged  lodes  on  non-mineral  ground."  The  locator,  as  I  understand  the  law, 
inii»t  fiist  discover  a  ledge  or  lode  of  gold  or  silvei  bearing  rock  in  place  before  the 
ifl^tor  has  a  legal  right  to  locate. 

II  Sach  a  case  as  stated  in  this  question  might  exist,  but,  in  view  of  mv  idea  of  the 
lav  ID  answer  to  the  previous  question,  B  would  not  have  a  good  cause  of  action. 

13.  Yes. 

14. 1  think  not.  The  right  to  follow  the  dip  outside  of  the  side  lines  is  one  of  the 
SRate»t  sources  of  litigation. 

l'>- 1  never  have  taken  part  personally  in  organizing  local  mining  districts,  but  I  am 
coenizaDt  of  much  fraud  being  practiced  in  California  and  Nevada  in  making  local 
nlfs  and  regulations.  I  have  known  instances  where  only  two  actual  miners,  who 
iti^vered  a  lode,  invite  a  number  of  their  friends  from  a  distance,  not  miners,  to 
>i^st  in  forming  a  new  district,  and  pass  laws  most  favorable  to  themselves,  elect  a 
Kcorder,  and  all  done  in  a  few  hours  over  a  gallon  of  whisky,  and  the  guests  depart, 
Perhaps  never  to  return.  A  25-cent  memorandum  book  is  frequently  used  for  the  dis- 
tnct  records  and  carried  about  in  the  recorder's  hat  or  pocket. 

1*^  Generally  there  is  a  stake  planted  at  the  discovery  shaft,  on  which  is  placed  the 
Botice  of  location,  stating  the  amount  claimed  in  either  direction  from  the  discovery 
^t,  the  comers,  the  names  of  the  locators,  and  amount  of  surface  on  each  side  of 
the  ledge,  which  notice  is  recorded  in  the  mining-district  records.  Miners  frequently 
l^ge  the  names  of  the  locators  on  the  notice  and  mining  records,  the  stakes,  and 
''"^daries. 

17.  There  is  generally  a  provision  for  amendments,  and  it  is  the  exception  when  they 
^  Qot  materiuly  amended. 

1?>  Yes,  frequently ;  some  of  the  grossest  frauds  I  have  ever  known. 
.  1^- 1  think  all  local  rules,  Territorial  and  State  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
(Initiation  of  record  title  lodged  in  the  register  of  deeds'  office  in  the  county  where  the 
Bt^ne  i)  located,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  uo  organized  county,  then  in  the  nearest 
'^Qtv.  Also,  to  file  the  certificate  of  location  at  the  nearest  United  States  land  office 
uter  it  is  recorded  in  the  county  records,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  of  future  action  in  the 
*id  office,  if  required  bv  the  locator. 

a*  Yes. 

-1.  In  answer  to  the  first  paragraph  of  this  question  it  would  be  easier  and  more  in 
BarmonT  with  my  previous  answers  to  say  repeal  the  present  law  and  enact  an  entire 

21  LC 
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new  code.  There  wonld  necessarily  be  tso  much  detail  involved  in  the  proper  tocvfr 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  question  that  I  am  not  prepared,  saiiafaotorilj  to  myself, 
to  answer  at  present  as  I  would  upon  further  consideration ;  yet  I  wiU  sagxett  the 
main  outliues  of  my  theory  of  the  best  mode  of  location  and  the  acquisition  of  the  titk. 

First.  Confine  the  right  to  follow  the  dip  vertically  downward  to  and  witliiii  tbc 
side  lines.    The  right  to  follow  the  strike  should  be  confined  within  the  end  lines. 
The  size  of  the  claim  should  be  500  feet  in  length  alon^  the  ledge,  and  3,000  feet  ic 
width,  which  would  enable  the  miner  to  follow  the  dip,  inside  of  nis  side  lines,  aitv 
downward  as  would  be  profitable  to  work.    The  miner  to  have  forty  davs  from  tbf 
time  he  commences  work  on  a  ledge  to  determine  the^trike  and  dip  by  sinking  a  abaft 
or  running  a  tunnel  on  the  ledge,  10  feet  deep  or  more,  and  within  twenty  days  tbel^ 
after  to  mark  the  bouudaries  by  placing  a  stake  3  feet  high,  or  a  monument  of  AOBf 
the  same  height,  along  the  boundary  lines  every  50  feet ;  place  a  written  notioe,  on  i 
stake  3  feet  high,  at  the  discovery  shaft  or  tunnel,  statine  the  number  of  feet  ebiined, 
the  course,  the  name  of  the  locator  and  mine,  and  within  twenty  days  thereafter  w 
record  a  sworn  copy  of  said  notice  in  the  county  records,  and  ten  days  theieefter  fi> 
a  certified  copy  of  said  recorded  notice  in  the  land  office  nearest  the  location— in  am 
where  there  are  no  organized  counties  where  the  mine  is  situated,  then  the  oeamt 
county  within  the  State  or  Territory  from  where  the  mine  is  sitaatea.    The  time  abU 
be  extended  one  day  for  every  fifteen  miles  the  mine  is  distant  from  the  plaee  ol  oooBtT 
records  and  land  office  over  one  hundred  miles,  except  where  there  axe  daily  or  en* 
weekly  mails  to  the  respective  places.    Within  sixty  days  after  filing  aaid  notice  of 
location  in  the  land  office  he  must  demand,  at  the  land  office  where  his  focadon  is  filed, 
a  survey  of  his  claim,  which  shall  be  surveyed  l>y  a  United  States  surveyor  free  fiwi 
all  cost  on  the  part  of  the  locator.    Within  six  months  thereafter  he  must  apph  to 
enter  said  land  and  pay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  acre.    If  the  locator  fUh or 
refuses  to  appl^  to  enter  said  claim  within  said  six  months  he  forfeits  all  rigiit  toeokr 
the  same,  ana  it  shall  be  subject  to  entry  by  any  other  person  withoat  fnither  oodee. 
Mining  localities  over  fifty  miles  from  a  United  States  land  office,  the  United  Sutis 
surveyor  shall  not  be  compelled  to  survey  claims  unless  fifty  or  more  applicants  de 
mand  it  who  have  filed  their  location  notices  in  said  land  office.    I  thina  frrai  tk 
Hazardous  occupation  of  the  miner  he  should  be  as  much  encouraged  and  bia  rigba 
guarded  by  the  government  as  the  peaceful  agriculturist.    At  preeent  the  method  of 
acquiring  a  title  to  mining  claims  from  the  government  is  expensive  and  cnmbenooe. 
and  deters  and  prevents  many  from  applying  who  otherwise  would.    Ji  time  or  spicc 
permitted  I  might  offer  lengthy  arguments  in  favor  of  the  main  feataree  of  my  pl>&t 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  To  confine  the  locators  within  their  lines  in  ^ 
suinff  the  dip  or  strike ;  to  give  him  all  within  his  lines ;  to  abolish  all  local  roles  aad 
regulations.  State  and  Territorial ;  lodge  the  initiation  of  record  title  with  some  Stiteor 
United  States  officer;  make  it  compmsory  to  enter  the  claim ;  relieve  the  mine  froa 
all  expense  of  surveying,  and  place  him  as  near  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  a^sn- 
culturist  in  acquiring  a  title ;  make  the  survey,  made  in  aooordanoe  with  the  applica- 
tion suggested,  be  absolute  evidence  of  boundaries,  from  which  there  shall  be  no  if- 
peal ;  the  surveyor  shall  not  make  surveys  overlapping  each  other ;  and  all  qae<tio&« 
appertaining  to  the  acquisition  of  the  title  from  the  government  be  determined  l)Tiiy 
land  office.    In  brief,  I  claim  for  my  theory  more  certainty  in  boundaries,  more  itbA- 
bility  of  record  title,  more  certainty  as  to  the  title  of  the  ledge  in  ita  dip,  a  relief  froa 
seven-tenths  of  litigation  under  the  present  law,  and  an  impetus  to  mining  enterpcw* 
and  better  security  for  investors,  and  a  large  increase  in  national  wealth. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

With  considerations  of  high  regard,  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  HAYDOS. 


Testimony  of  D.  A.  Mutener^  lawyer,  DactBon  Coumty,  Dakota^ 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  anawera  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  Uei 
ingpagel: 

1.  D.  A.  Mizener,  lawyer,  Davison  County,  Dakota. 

2.  Seven  months. 

3.  I  have  sought  to  acquire  lands  by  virtue  of  pre-emption  timber-caltore  lawa. 

4.  I  am  engaged  in  the  land  business. 

5.  From  six  to  eifj^hteen  months.  I 

7.  They  are  praine,  moderately  undulating,  and  are  good  agricultunl  aod  pai^ 
lands. 

8.  By  a  general  rule. 

9.  The  present  system  of  surveys. 

10.  I  cannot ;  it  is  very  good  now  if  the  law  is  fully  enjoined. 
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AORICULTUBB. 

1.  Mild  climate :  isiher  light,  bat  increasing ;  seaaona  similar  to  those  of  Ifinneaota ; 
oot  maoh  snow  fails ;  very  good  sapply,  bat  no  irrigation. 
t  h  needed  here  at  all  seasons ;  the  rainfall  is  very  equally  distributed. 

3.  All  Id  this  and  acyoining  ooonties. 

4.  There  is  no  irrigation  here. 
b.  None. 

8.  At  all  altitudes. 

12.  No  portions ;  bnt  all  can  be  so  adapted. 

13.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  these  lands. 

R  I  think  it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  put  any  lands  in  the  market  for  private 
entiy,  m  specalators  would  usurp  from  the  poor,  whom  the  goyemment  wisned  to 
proteet 

15.  This  I  could  not  definitely  state.  Well,  and  I  think  that  the  pasturage  here  oom- 
pam  favorably  with  other  States. 

18.  Increasee  every  year,  where  settled. 

19.  No  fences ;  they  could  be. 

il.  From  streams,  rivers,  and  springs  in  abundance. 

H  Could  not  say. 

2i  Yes,  but  not  very  well. 

27.  None. 

28.  Tea,  much ;  and  surveyors  who  laid  out  the  land  in  sections  and  one-fourth  seo- 
tioitt  were  very  careless  in  establishing  monuments.  There  should  be  more  caution 
ased  in  seeing  the  work  done  well. 

^     TIMBKR. 

1.  Only  some  scrub  timber. 

2.  Maple,  cottonwood,  willow  and  box-elder ;  cottonwood  the  best. 

3.  By  Bale  in  small  tracts,  from  one  to  two  acres,  for  the  reason  that  most  could  have 
the  oae  of  it ;  and  not  held  for  speculators. 

^.  There  is  a  second  growth ;  it  is  generally  slow. 


T^tmony  of  Oh  Sampwn,  farmer  and  stock  raUer,  Guyville,  TankUm  County ,  Dakota, 

Tbe  qnestioos  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fiao* 

mgpagel: 

^9  ike  komorable  PtihUo  Land  CcmmisHon : 

OEnuDocN :  The  circular  received  from  you  I  hereby  return  to  you  with  the  few 
iBsven  to  the  numerous  questions  that  have  come  under  my  observation : 

1.  Hy  name  is  Ole  Sampson,  residence  Gkiyville,  Yankton  County,  Dakota ;  my  oo* 
npation,  farmer  and  stock  grower. 

2. 1  hare  resided  here  since  1859. 

X  I  have  acquired  title  to  320  acres  ht  the  public  lands  under  the  acts  of  Congress 
poTidiog  for  tne  pre-emption  and  homesteads  to  actual  settlers. 

<•  I  have  never  nad  any  means  or  have  I  sought  any,  except  so  far  as  pertained  to 
loy  awn  titles. 

a.  1  do  not  know  as  to  any  cases  except  my  own,  they  being  uncontested  cases,  and 
1  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  departments  and  the  local  land  office  where 
nc  lands  are  situated. 

f  The  reauixements  of  the  departments  and  local  land  offices  as  is  now  in  practice 
«  m  my  jndgment  too  difficult  and  expensive  for  men  that  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the 
^tn  fees  and  expenses  that  have  been  added  by  the  late  law  or  rules  of  the  Secretary 
«tlke  Interior.  It  now  costs  $31  to  perfect  title  to  a  160  homestead,  instead  of  $18  under 
ue  fonner  practice.  Besides,  a  person  is  compelled  to  employ  some  person  competent 
^  Biake  oat  all  thepapers  and  proofs  required  that  was  formerly  done  bv  the  officers 
^  the  local  land  offices,  although  now  the  fees  of  the  officers  are  double  that  of  former 
^«a>  The  law  in  that  respect  should  be  so  changed  and  modified  as  to  simplify 
u»  lesKn  the  trouble  and  exjMnse  incurred  under  the  present  rules. 

<.  The  lands  in  this  county  are  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits. 
"I  hare  no  mineral,  as  far  as  yet  known. 

Iv-  The  system  of  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  should  be  changed  by  requiring  the 
I^Uten  to  plant  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  various  kinds  of  forest 
^^  sddition  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  law.  The  timber-culture  act  should 
K  changed  by  reaniring  so  many  acres  to  be  planted  and  the  trees  a  greater  distance 
H^  aa  the  timber  would  grow  better  and  attain  a  larger  size,  or  else  each  claim 
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shoo  Id  he  reduced  ixt  80  acres  instead  of  160  acres,  as  now,  and  allow  two  eDtries  to  br 
made  in  each  section  instead  of  one.  As  now,  it  deprives  the  majority  of  aettlen  d 
the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  settlers  can  aTail  themaelTee  of  ib» 
law.  Those  that  first  come  to  the  conntrv  take  all  the  timber  claims  and  the  Ister 
ones  cannot  procure  any,  as  the  160  acres  allowed  in  each  section  is  preTiotulr  takes : 
and  I  think  that  such  a  change  would  meet  with  approval  by  the  minority  of  tlic  per- 
son^ intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  law. 

AGRICULTURB. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  dry.  We  have  the  average  rainfall  of  the  western  coca- 
try  daring  the  months  of  April,  May,  Jane,  and  September;  very  little  snow  in  winter. 
No  irrigation  used  to  my  knowledge. 

14.  The  land  should  be  retained  for  actual  settlers ;  land  open  to  parchaaers  at  wiU 

is  nearly  in  all  cases  held  by  speculators  until  such  a  time  as  the  actual  settlers  icr- 

rounding  it  has  made  it  valuable,  and  then  sold  in  small  parcels  at  high  prices  to  e<^ 

tiers ;  and  besides,  it  retards  settlement. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

OLE  SAICSON. 


Testimony  of  Vale  P.  ThielnMn,  clerk  of  district  oourtf  Ttimer  County,  DakotA. 

1.  Vale  P.  Thielman,  Swan  Lake,  Turner  County,  Dakota.  I  am  clerk  of  disthci 
court  of  Turner  County;  am  a  dealer  in  real  estate  and  locate  settlers  on  public  hada* 

2.  Have  lived  in  Turner  County  since  1870,  when  it  was  organized ;  was  the  seeoL 
settler  in  it ;  have  lived  in  Dakota  nearly  fifteen  years. 

3.  1  nave  acquired  the  title  to  160  acres  of  government  land  under  the  pre-emptioDUv. 

4.  I  have  attended  exclusively  to  land  matters  such  as  locating  parties  on  govcn^ 
ment  lands,  making  out  their  filing  papers  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  aod  ti::- 
ber  law,  and  attending  to  contested  cases  for  the  last  nine  years. 

5.  My  160  acres  cost  me  as  follows :  house  10  by  12  feet,  (75 ;  five  acres  breaking,  |£: 
well,  $6;  three  hundred  forest  trees,  |5;  one  agricultural  college  scrip,  $170;  *^ 
tal,  |27L  I  lived  on  the  land  six  months,  was  a  single  man  then ;  during  the  aix  monthf 
I  earned  my  board  and  $87 ;  xither  cases  that  have  come  under  my  oheervatioo  tiui 
have  cost  less,  and  some  a  good  deal  more.  Under  the  homestead  law  a  perwn  wiU: 
any  tact  can  make  more  than  his  living  and  gain  title  to  their  land  in  the  baigaio. 

6.  A  person  in  contesting  a  previous  entry  has  to  bear  all  expenses  and  has  all  tbr 
trouble,  but  has  no  further  right  to  the  land  than  any  other  person :  and  in  maay  i>' 
stances  the  party  who  enters  and  sustains  the  contest  does  not  get  tne  land.  Then  1*1 
at  present  a  system  of  telegraphing  between  attorneys  at  Washington  and  othere  here. 
perfectly  legal^  but  it  cheats  a  great  many  out  of  land  which  seems  to  rightfully  beloo^; 
to  them ;  t.  «.,  A  takes  a  homestead  and  abandons  it,  B  contests  it,  comes  to  trial  9dc. 
proves  conclusively  that  A  has  abandoned  the  land,  the  case  goes  on  its  remlar  roatiB? 
and  it  costs  B  generally  from  $15  to  $100  to  work  the  contest  through.  In  the  ccav^ 
of  time  the  contest  is  ended,  and  the  old  entry  js  decliuied  canceled.  B  has  built  bin- 
self  a  house  on  the  land  and  lives  there ;  in  the  mean  time  comes  C ;  he  has  watrbeJ 
this  land,  has  laid  out  no  money  or  time  (but  is  the  drone)  |  he  has  employed  an  sttor 
ney  in  Washington,  this  attorney  watches  when  this  claim  is  canceled  and  alwip 
knows  just  when  that  letter  informing  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  caneellatife 
leaves  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  post-office,  he  then  sends  a  telegram  to  hiscbeot 
who  at  once  makes  some  hasty  improvements  on  the  land  and  rushes  to  tho  land  cffior 
and  files  on  the  land  before  the  B  finds  out  that  the  cancellation  has  reach«d  the  LicJ 
office,  and  the  result  is  that  B  either  loses  the  land  or  maybe  gets  half  of  it«  I  tfat!»k  i' 
would  be  Justice  to  the  poorer  and  hard-working  class  of  people  if  the  law  wasMcfr 
that  the  person  who  contests  a  claim,  has  all  of  the  expense  and  trouble,  should  also  hi -^ 
the  first  right  to  file  on  the  land  or  otherwise  have  the  right  to  file  on  the  land  who 
he  enters  the  contest,  subject  to  the  contest.  This  womd  also  prevent  parties  ^t* 
make  a  living  by  contesting  claims  and  making  money  out  of  innoeent  parties  ttva 
following  their  calling;  i.  e,.  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  new  conntnea  like  t! :« 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  set  themselves  up  as  attorneys ;  they  ran  acrow  & 
poor  innocent  farmer  who  has  not  been  able  to  live  on  his  land  all  of  the  timcL  j^m  •  " 
land  is  not  abandoned;  they  file  a  contest  on  his  land,  then  go  to  him  and  tell  bici  ib*' 
they  intend  to  take  his  laud  from  him,  and  generally  make  a  bargain  with  him  aod  i* 
from  $25  to  $100  to  withdraw  the  contest;  and  a  great  many  other  waya  tberr  ».** 
under  the  present  law.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of  sj*  t.v 
claims  of  land  (or  quarter  sections)  are  paid  for  or  proved  upon  without  the  \xxrv^ 
claiming  them  having  lived  on  them  and  improve<l  them  according  to  law.  1  k*«' 
personally  of  several  claims  where  the  people  never  lived  on  them,  alao  wherv  fb«^ 
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w»  not  safficient  improyemeiit.  The  law  is  strict  enooffh.  bat  these  matters  are  not 
looked  into  enoogb.  Sometimes  witnesses  are  examined  before  grand  Juries  bat  hardly 
vret  uiy  iodietments  foand,  as  there  are  so  many  and  it  woiUd  be  hard  to  know  where 
tobesin.  I  believe  if  a  commissioner  or  commissioners  ooold  be  appointed  who  at 
teted  periods  wonld  visit  localities  and  inspect  improvements  and  hear  testimony  and 
rire  tittes  to  land,  it  wonld  be  better  for  honest  settlers  and  the  government,  and  wonld 
linder  the  great  amount  of  swindling  that  is  carried  on. 

7.  Oar  Territory  is  all  (with  a  small  exception,  the  bad  lands)  good  farming  lands. 
Doreonnty  (Tomer)  is  nnsnrpassed  for  aencnltnre  or  stock  raising. 

10.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  people  who  are  best  acquaint^  that  the  govem- 
wat  is  too  liberal  or  gives  too  mnch  land.  A  person  can  now  get  480  acres  of  land, 
md  there  is  not  one  farmer  out  of  fifty  who  can  nse  it.  The  resnlt  is  a  good  deal  of 
nir  land  gets  (where  it  was  never  intended  to  go)  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  I 
hsik  if  our  laws  were  so  made  that  any  one  person  could  only  take  160  acres  of  a 
lomeetead  and  could  only  keep  that  by  living  on  it  and  improving  it,  it  would  be 
lore  ntisfiictory.  At  present  the  settlements  are  so  thin  that  people  cannot  have 
chool  snd  church  privile^^  and  nearly  every  other  quarter  section  is  owned  by  some 
oe  that  does  not  live  on  it  and  that  holds  it  for  a  raise  in  land.  One  hundred  and 
txty  acres  of  farming  land  is  enough  to  support  a  good  large  family,  and  give  a  good 
iDPport  and  have  neighbors  close  together,  and  if  piffties  taking  homesteads  were  com- 
lelfed  to  live  on  them,  say,  six  or  seven  years  or  lose  them,  none  but  those  who  in- 
eoded  to  take  them  and  make  a  permanent  home  out  of  them  would  have  anything 
D  do  with  them,  and  such  a  law  wonld  hurt  none  that  were  honest  in  their  intentions, 
mt  on  the  contrary  would  protect  them  and  keep  adjoining  land  out  of  speculators' 
aoda. 

Very  lespeetfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

VALE  P.  THESLMAN. 


TnUmmijf  ofE,  C,  WdUonf  farmer,  CksifviUe,  Dakota, 

The  qoestions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  iao- 

Bgpagel: 

I  £.  C.  Walton,  farmer;  Gayville,  Dakota. 

t  About  eight  years. 

3.  Under  the  homestead  laws. 

4^  Kot  much. 

5.  Ko  knowledse. 

6.  None. 

7.  Piindpally  agricultural  and  pastoral ;  no  minerals  and  little  timber. 
&  General  rule. 

^'  No  praeticflA  aoquaintanoe  with  surveys. 

10.  Ko  taggestions  unless  it  be  a  more  rigid  ruling  as  to  aotual  improvements  and 
^ontinaed  residence  on  the  lands  given  as  hoftiesteads  and  entered  pre-emptions. 

AGSICUIiTURB. 

,  1-  TJMTB  is  a  sa£Beient  supply  of  snow  and  rain ;  climate  dry ;  six  months  winter, 
Belndin^  one-half  fall  and  one-half  winter. 
t  Bonng,  fall,  and  snmmer,  usually  when  needed. 

^  None. 

i.  Ko  experience. 
^  Know  nothing  about  it. 
J^  About  one-twentieth. 
^  It  is  not  practicable. 
H.  It  is  not  advisable.   - 
1^-  Eight  acres,  fair  average. 
16.  Twenty. 

n.  About  ten,  though  there  is  a  material  change  in  the  last  year,  all  trying  to  in- 
^^  in  cattle  on  account  of  hard  times  from  grasshoppers. 
I J  Increased  where  tbe  old  grass  is  not  burned  until  spring. 
if-  A  Territorial  herd  law  is  about  all  the  fence.    No. 
*^.  No. 

J^'^«  Missouri,  Dakota^  Vermillion,  and  Sun  Rivers,  and  Clay,  Turkey,  and  a  lew 
»5«  creeks.   They  often  use  well-water  drawn  up  by  windmills. 

*i.Ten. 
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23.  Very  little  knowledge,  bat  think  it  diminishes. 

24.  Tes. 

25.  None,  to  onr  knowledge.  ' 

26.  First,  abont  3,000  or  4,000 ;  second,  from  20  to  250 ;  sheep,  20  to  500. 

27.  A  more  rigid  rule  in  regard  to  accorate  surreys  and  establishing  of  aeetun  eat- 
ners  and  quarter  comers.  ' 

28.  Great  trouble ;  a  great  many  have  had  to  have  their  claims  resmreyed  to  fiod 
lines  and  comers ;  and,  as  to  timber  claims,  it  should  make  no  difference  if  there  vu 
a  half  dozen  trees  or  saplings  on  it,  or  even  a  half  acre  of  willows,  for  that  sswuiit 
often  hinders  actual  settlers  ironi  getting  their  lands  contiguous,  when  in  reality  t^ 
timber  on  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  to  them,  as  it  is  often  nothing  but  brub. 

TIMBER. 

1.  Considerable  along  the  Missouri  River,  principally  cottonwood,  some  box-«Uff 
and  a  Jittle  o^.  ^ 

2.  Mostly  Cottonwood,  though  there  are  some  nice  box-elder  groves. 

3.  I  would  sell  them  to  actual  settlers  in  five-acre  lots,  and  no  more,  at  $5  per  kr, 
for  the  reason  that  all  must  have  timber  to  improve  land  and  fuel.  Some  vbo  grt 
timber  claims  charge  (8  to  (12  per  cord,  and  settlers  object  to  buying. 

4.  I  would  sell  in  square  five-acre  lots  and  no  more,  at  $5  per  acre  and  no  ivn* 
unless  it  were  in  heavy  districts  of  timber  and  scarcely  no  prairie,  then  I  would  lell  a 
80-acre  lots  at  $2.50  per  acre. 

5.  Very  limited  ;  second  growth  does  not  amount  to  but  very  little ;  pMsrh^s  ft  grttt 
many  sprouts  start  up,  but  generally  die  before  lai^e  enough  for  anything. 

6.  Often  started  by  the  Indians.  Place  them  all  on  reservations,  with  pessltr  to 
any  one  to  start  fire  purposely  or  carelessly. 

7.  It  is  a  great  waste ;  should  be  sold  to  railroad  by  the  tie,  and  snperinteDded  V 
a  commissioner,  and  laps  given  to  actual  settlers.    All  waste  prosecute. 

8.  The  custom  is  to  cut  and  slash  away ;  each  individual  or  corporation  tries  to  m 
the  most,  and  in  consequence  there  is  great  waste.  Generally,  those  who  cot  the  act 
claim  the  whole. 

9.  They  would,  decidedly,  provided  the  laws  were  verv  strict  on  land  offieen,  «itt 
penalties  for  non-performance  of  duties,  and  also  penalties  for  going  beyond  tbeir 
jurisdiction. 


Testimony  of  Gtutawta  A.  Wetter,  register,  and  Lott  8,  Baijfless,  receiver^  VwM  Sta» 

land  office,  Yankton,  Dak, 

GusTAVUS  A.  Wbttkr,  register,  and  Lott  S.  Batlsss,  reoeiver,  at  Taaktoo,  Dik, 
testified,  November  7,  1879,  as  follows : 

The  forms  in  the  land  office  should  be  simplified  to  such  an  extent  that  three-i 
of  the  labor  at  present  performed  could  be  saved.    By  decisions  and  oonstroctiooB 
department  has  increased  the  labor  of  inaking  out  papers  niore  than  50  per  cent 

Fees  should  be  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  registers  and  reoeiveiB  fixed  by  U« 
There  is  more  business  and  labor  at  an  old  office  than  at  a  new  one,  and  many 
offices  do  but  little  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.    Old  offices  answer  mopi  let 
handle  more  suspended  cases,  and  get  up  more  proofs  than  a  new  one.    Registec* 
receivers  should  have  a  seal.    In  this  district  parties  have  forged  the  names  of 
register  and  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office,  and  mortgaged  lands  ' 
the  use  of  forged  final  proofs.    A  seal  would  obviate  tnis. 

Registers  and  receivers  should  have  the  power  to  subpcsna  witnesMs  and  perp^ 
testimony.    Registers  and  receivers  sometimes  sit  a  fortniflrht  now  on  oontestea  c 
The  government  should  allow  rent,  as  all  other  offices  get  rent  and  f  neL    Penou  dot 
business  require  to  be  comfortable.    Office  rent  should  be  allowed  in  additioo  to 
room  in  which  to  hear  contests.    Titles  of  instruction  to  prove  up  should  be  abc^b' 
and  the  law  repealed.    There  has  never  been  a  contest  since  the  law  passed.    Tbc 
jection  notice  is  now  published  in  the  newspapers  of  any  places,  and  heavy 
are  exacted  for  such  publication.    The  register  is  burdened  with  keeping  aoeoonts 
publishers. 

It  now  requires  two  to  three  years,  and  sometimes  from  five  to  six  yeai*)  to 
patent  from  Washington.  They  should  be  all  issued  in  turn.  Members  of  Con 
and  attorneys  frequently  get  patents  for  settlers.  This  office  knows  nothing  of  *^ 
no  word  is  sent  here  of  the  issue  or  delivery  of  the  patent  so  the  books  oan  be  a 
correctly.  In  abandonment  and  relinquishment  of  nomeetead,  pre-emption,  and  t^ 
her  claims,  as  the  resisters  and  receivers  take  proof  and  recommend  action  toth^  > 
partment,  and  this  ui  the  basis  of  action  by  the  General  Land  OfficOi  registais  av 
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reeeiven  ahonld  at  onoe,  on  proof  of  abandonment  or  relinqnishment,  permit  legal  set- 
tlers to  enter  on  the  land.  It  now  requires  from  one  to  eight  monthe  to  get  a  traot 
eJetred  for  entry  onder  this  mle  from  Washington.  It  makes  dangerous  and  vexa- 
Uoofl  delays,  and  caste  odiom  on  the  district  land  officers.  We  know  of  oases  where 
peisoofi  who  should  have  been  permitted  to  file,  and  were  the  riffhtful  owners,  have 
be«n  deprived  of  their  rights  by  parties  who  obtain  information  fiom  Washington  as 
to  canc^tion  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  aee  no  reason  why  a  settler  should  not  be  permitted  to  file  an  application  for  a 
homestead  or  declaratory  st-atement,  or  for  a  timber-culture  claim,  as  often  as  he  likea. 
Be  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  and  makes  new  homes.  The  law  does  not  contem- 
plate that  the  first  act  is  final. 

Tbe  exactions  of  the  homestead  law  at  present  as  well  as  of  the  pre-emption  are 
oDeroos.  The  only  question  asked  by  the  register  and  receiver  shoula  be, ''  Have  you 
complied  with  the  law  V 

This  district,  30  miles  wide  and  90  miles  long,  is  purely  an  agricultural  district. 
Borne  timber  has  been  planted,  mostly  cottonwood  and  box-elder  and  oak.  Walnut 
tKei  have  also  been  planted. 

Crops  are  raised  without  irrigation.  For  eight  years  there  have  been  rains  during 
the  sQmmer,  enough  for  crops.  They  usually  come  in  March  and  April.  We  raise  aU 
tbe  grains,  flax,  d&c,  the  same  as  in  the  Middle  States. 

Ibis  is  a  fine  grazing  country ;  sheep  particularly  thrive  well  on  account  of  dry 
vrinteia.  They  are  of  mixed  breeds,  and  are  worth  from  |2.50  to  $3.50.  Each  sheep 
clipQ  from  4  to  6  pounds  of  wool.  The  cattle  are  of  mixed  breeds  and  some  of  them 
an^  good.  Calves  are  worth  from  $4  to  $5 ;  yearlings,  $12  to  $15 ;  two-year-olds,  $12 
to  MS ;  cows  are  worth  from  $^  to  $30.    Butchers  pav  from  2  to  2f  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  more  than  800  families  of  Russians  and  Mennonites,  who  first  commenced 
coffliog  in  1872. 

All  the  mills  on  Jim  River  have  been  idle  for  five  months,  because  one  B.  M.  Smith 
boilt  a  dam  14  feet  high  across  the  river,  which  has  flooded  about  50,000  acres  of 
nDsarreyed  a^cnltnrtQ  land  belonging  to  the  government.  This  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  make  a  liuce,  so  that  they  could  call  it  reclaimed  land,  get  it 
meandered  by  the  United  States  surveyors,  locate  the  fractions  around  the  so-called 
Uke  with  soldiers'  additional  scrip ;  then  cut  away  the  dam  Jlet  the  water  out,  and  claim 
ftU  tbe  land  that  the  water  covered  as  reclaimed  land.  The  surveyor-genenJ  of  the 
Territory  ordered  his  deputies  not  to  meander  the  lake,  so  the  movement  failed.  Sixty 
miles  above  the  dam  the  river  was  brimfull,  while  in  Brown  County,  below  the  dam, 
it  WIS  totally  dry— cutting  ofFall  the  mills  for  180  miles  to  where  it  emptied  into  the 
Hittoari.  There  was  a  small  summer-dry  lake  called  Sand  Lake,  Just  above  this  dam, 
which  they  widened  over  two  townships  of  United  States  government  land.  They 
eliimed  they  wanted  to  make  the  stream  navisable  from  Sand  Lake  to  Jamestown,  on 
tbe  Xoithem  Pacific  Railroad,  a  distance  of  about  128  miles.  The  result  was  the  set- 
tlen  got  indignant  because  they  could  not  water  their  stock,  and  the  mill  men  could 
Dot  ran  their  mills,  so  some  one  cut  away  the  dam. 

The  General  Land  Office  should  issue  for  general  circulation,  throueh  the  district 
Und  oiBoes  and  otherwise,  a  compact  pamphlet  containing  the  laws,  points  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  settlers  under  the  respective  laws.  This  would  save 
correspondence  and  giye  much  needed  information.  Tne  only  entries  in  this  district 
in  ore-emption.  homestead,  and  timber-culture  locations. 

All  scrip  should  be  abolished,  or  it  should  be  redeemed  by  the  government  in  money 
•Bd  not  located  in  lands.  They  make  much  trouble  and  occasion  loss,  because  conn- 
tofeits  are  in  ciroiilation.  We  were  informed  by  the  register  and  receiyer  at  Sioux 
CitT,  Iowa,  that  about  200  pieces  of  counterfeit  and  forged  scrip  were  located  and 
Hteote  issued  befinre  thev  were  discovered.  The  department  ordered  back  the  patents 
vbich  wero  still  in  the  district  office,  but  lost  those  which  had  been  issued.  Thib  loss 
fell  OD  innoeeat  purohaaers. 


TttHmtm^  of  DaiM  Bocem,  publUher  of  the  Boise  CUy  B^publioan,  Ada  County,  Idaho, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  giyen  will  be  found  on  sheet  fao- 
'^^pagsl: 

BoiSB  City,  Idaho,  September  30, 1879. 
^AimaNT  OF  THX  Intebiob  : 

1>IAB  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  hereby  answer  the  following  questions : 
Most  reepectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  BACON. 
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1.  Daniel  Bacon,  Boise  City,  Ada  Connty,  Idaho,  publisher  of  the  Boise  City  BepuK 
lican. 

2.  Thirteen  years. 

7.  The  public  lands  are  of  several  classes.  First.  Sage  plains  destitute  of  vater. 
lying  in  the  most  part  where  thev  can  with  considerable  expense  be  irrieat^  and  made 
productive.  Second.  Arable  lands  situated  along  water  courses  and  in  uie  low  vallfji. 
where  the  labor  of  irrigation  is  small.  Third.  Hilly  and  mountainoas  laiids«  veil 
adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  Fourth.  High  mountains,  covered  in  the  most  parts 
with  pine  and  &r.  Fifth.  Mineral  lands,  embracing  in  a  large  portion  the  two  latter 
classes. 

8.  I  would  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed  (assisted  by  at  least  one  pca> 
tioal  geologist  and  mineralogist)  to  designate  the  several  classes. 

9.  The  saffe  plains  should  oe  gtsaited  in  large  parcels  to  those  who  will  utilise  then. 
The  pastoral  lands  should  also  be  surveyed  in  large  parcels,  with  reference  to  the  nat- 
ural water  courses,  so  as  to  accommodate  as  many  locations  as  possible.  The  miiMnll 
lands  should  be  surveyed  in  small  parcels,  and  sold  with  some  restrictions.  The  timber 
and  arable  lands  should  be  subdivided  in  confqrmity  with  the  present  system— ths 
arable  lands  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only,  and  tne  timber  lands  to  those  who  ow 
farms,  or  mines,  or  saw-mills,  or  are  settled  on  them  and  make  a  subsistenoe  frotn  thnr 
proceeds.  (Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  our  editorial  on  *'  Vine  Cnlturs,* 
which  will  be  found  in  last  week's  issue,  September  27,  Boise  BepnbUcao,  wMch  u 
transmitted  to  you.) 

aoricultubb.  . 

1.  The  climate  is  mild.  Length  of  rainfall  six  months,  from  the  first  of  Noreniber 
to  the  first  of  May,  in  the  valleys.  Snowfall  in  the  mountains  corresponds  to  the  lain- 
fall  in  the  valleys,  with  this  exception :  commences  a  little  earlier  in  the  fsU,  and 
continues  a  little  later  in  the  spring. 

2.  The  greatest  supply,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  oomes  when  most  needed. 

3.  None. 

5.  All  the  cereals  and  fruits  indigenous  to  the  Northern  States. 

6.  Fifty  miners'  inches  on  an  averase.  • 

7.  The  rivers.    The  supply  is  abundant. 

8.  From  my  experience  and  observation  on  this  coast  for  the  last  twenty-nine  yssa 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  irrigation  is  especially  beneficial  to  the  soil,  and  that  enpi 
can  be  raised  and  successfully  cultivated  in  any  altitude  below  4,000  feet. 

9.  There  is  no  restriction  whatever.  The  water  that  is  not  utilized  letams  votai- 
tarily. 

10.  Only  a  small  moiety  has  been  daimed  in  the  difibrent  stroamBy  and  in  Saaks 
River  none. 

14.  Limited.    Certainly. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  No. 

20.  No. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  No. 


2.  Lombardy  poplar,  principally  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth. 

3.  For  the  reason  that  such  lands  are  nearlv  all  mineral  lands,  and  wortUess  for  if 
ricultural  purposes.  I  would  favor  leasing  them  in  small  paroels,  say  ftxr  $1  per  aoe, 
and  not  to  exceed  160  acres  to  any  one  individual,  the  time  not  to  exoeed  ten  yean. 

5.  There  is  a  second  ^wth  of  the  same  variety ;  grows  slow. 

7.  The  government  timber  is  the  chief  source  of  aU  our  supplies  for  ndninr,  bniM- 
ing,  affricultural,  and  fuel.  The  timber  we  must  have  or  break  up  hoosekeefSiag,  ao<i 
shoula  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators  we  would  find  ourselves  removed  from  tb# 
**  frving-'pan  into  the  fire."  If  the  United  States  must  dispose  of  it,  then  paiecl  it  tyct 
to  tnose  who  own  mills,  ranches,  mining  claims,  and  actual  occupants,  who  mainuio 
themselves  by  their  own  industry.  This  would  prevent  unnecessary  waste,  and,  to  » 
great  extent,  destruction  by  fire.  Fire  alone  destroys  more  than  is  oonsnmed  by  »^ 
other  sources. 

8.  There  is  no  restriction  for  cutting ;  but  whoever  constructs  a  road  into  the  timber 
claims  exclusive  right  to  travel  the  same.  Whoever  fells  a  tree  has  the  posscesoiy 
rieht  to  it. 

9.  I  think  not.  If  the  land  agent  should  attempt  to  force  an  arbitrary  law  he  wooU 
be  obliged  to  travel  to  the  mountains  and  out  his  own  fire-wood^  or  aid  and  abet  tbov 
who  were  breaking  the  law. 
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LODE  CLAIMS. 

1. 1  hATe  been  for  the  most  part  of  time  for  the  last  twenty-Dine  yean  engaged  in 
mininff  in  Catifornia  and  Idaho. 

2.  fne  general  government  ought  not  to  delegate  to  the  Territorial  governments  any 
power  to  malce  mining  laws.  Pnblio  land  agents  should  be  recorders  for  mining 
dums.  In  the  several  districts  there  should  be  chosen  or  appointed  deputy  recorders, 
▼hoee  duties  should  be  to  see  that  the  claims  were  properly  surveyed  and  marked  on 
the  ground,  and  the  locator  should  have  proper  time  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  his 
rein  or  lode,  do  his  first  assessment,  and  on  report  of  the  facts  to  the  deputy  it  would 
be  the  deputy's  duty  to  see  the  work  and  certify  thereto ;  then,  and  not  until  this  has 
been  done,  should  the  records  be  transferred  to  the  books  of  the  public  laud  agent. 
In  Idaho  all  district  regulations  have  been  abolished  by  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
coonty  recorders  are  made  the  recorders  of  mining  claims,  and  ten  day^  is  the  limit 
for  making  record  of  claims.  This  works  great  inconvenience  and  injustice  in  many 
caaes.    Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  travel  to  the  county-seat  in  the  time  required. 

3.  The  practices  should  at  once  be  discontinued,  as  it  gives  chance  for  litigation 
that  otherwise  would  not  arise.  No  reorder  shoidd  be  allowed  to  make  a  record 
of  tin  same  ground  to  two  parties,  and  it  should  be  the  district  recorder's  duty  to 
know  that  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  prospecting  the  ground 
before  entering  his  claim  on  the  books. 

4.  The  apex  or  top  of  the  vein  or  lode  is  the  highest  point  of  the  center  of  the  ledfle. 
The  eoone  of  the  vein  or  dip  cannot  always  be  determined  by  the  early  workings  of  a 
ledge.  In  my  experience,  froquently  hundreds  of  dollars  are  expended  before  either 
the  eooree  or  dip  of  a  ledge  has  been  determined.  I  refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  last 
iaoe  of  the  Bois^  Bepubnoan,  entitled  "  The  Comstook  of  Montana." 

0.  They  are  not. 
&  There  has  been. 
7.  Yes. 

Should  yon  deeixe  more  specific  answers  ox  explanations  to  the  above,  or  answers  to 
ft&j  questions  that  have  been  omitted,  I  will  be  nappy  to  serve  you. 
Tours,  most  respeotfully, 

DANtBL  BACON, 

Baia4  City,  Idaho. 


Totmioi^  of  George  Chapin,  farmer  amd  stock  raiser,  Goose  Creek,  Cassia  Ctmnly,  Idaho, 
The  qoestiona  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fao- 

1.  Qnofsfie  Chapin,  farmer  and  stock  ndser,  Goose  Creek,  Cassia  County,  Idaho. 

t  Temtory  ten  years. 

3.  No. 

7.  Mostly  deeert  and  stock  range. 

d  All  desert  lands  without  water;  with  water,  good  agricultural  lands ;  most  of  it 
can  be  irrigated,  and  canals  practicable. 

10.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  pnblio  land  in  Idaho  is  absolutely  worthless  without 
the  introduetion  upon  it  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  it.  The  hills  and 
aonntaiiis,  good  stock  range.  The  plains  are  a  aesert  without  aitifioial  water.  Gov- 
cnuneDt  should  grant  subsidies  to  companies  or  individuals  who  would  oonstraot 
cutis.   iUl  valuiable  and  productive  when  irrigated. 

AGBICULTURAL. 

1.  Plenty  of  water  can  be  had  by  the  aid  of  capital. 

t  Winter  and  spring;  it  comes  a  little  before  most  needed. 

3.  None. 

4.  Nine-tenths. 

^  All  kinds  that  are  raised  i^  the  north. 

6.  Two  cubic  feet  per  second  for  thirty  days. 

7.  Rivers  and  creeks. 

^  Inigatlon  improves  the  soil ;  5,000  feet. 

9.  Waste  water  usually  returned  to  the  stream  or  main  ditch. 

10.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  under  United  States  law  and  local  custom* 
1^  Monntalna  and  narrow  margins  of  rivers  and  creeks. 

13.  It  would  require  thousands  of  acres  of  such  pasture. 

14.  SettlezB  hare  the  unlimited  use  of  these  lands  now  for  stock  range. 
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15.  One  thousand  aoree  each. 

16.  The  increase  of  500  head,  or  50  milch  cowb. 

17.  Ahont  three. 
16.  Diminished. 

19.  A  few  have  fenced;  can  be  confined  safely. 

20.  Not  partiouhfcrly. 

21.  Creeks,  rivers,  and  springs. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  Not  lonff. 

2^  No  legal  conflicts. 

26.  Twenty  thousand ;  they  roam  at  large. 

27.  Greater  inducements  to  those  getting  the  water  on  fhem. 

28.  Yes ;  the  stakes  usually  rotted  off  and  broken  down  and  Loot. 


1.  Onlv  on  mountain  tops— white  fir. 

2.  Poplar;  five  years. 

3.  I  would  reserve  the  timber  for  the  use  of  all  settlers  in  this  seetion ;  would  ool 
dispose  of  them. 

4.  The  timber  is  on  the  high  mountain  peaks  and  in  steep  moontain  gnldiHi 

6.  The  government  should  impose  a  fine  on  the  careless. 

7.  Tlmbisr  here  is  limited  and  should  be  reserved  for  settlen. 

8.  United  States  law. 

9.  Tes. 


•    TeaHmony  of  James  A,  Chase,  probate  judge.  Marsh  Awta,  Idaho. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fM- 
ing  page  1 : 

Mabsh  Basin,  Cassia  County,  Idaho,  Sq^tember  24, 1879. 

Fuhlio  Land  Commission,  WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Messrs  :  Herewith  I  return  the  interrogatories  furnished,  together  with  strnwrn 
to  some  of  them. 

1.  My  name  is  James  H.  Chase ;  Marsh  Basin,  Idaho ;  by  occupatioii  at  this  tine 
probate  Judge. 

2.  About  two  vears. 

3.  I  have  not  for  myself. 

4.  Considerable  part  of  declaratory  statements,  affidavits,  proofs,  ^ko.,  are  made  h^ 
fore  me  as  a  court  of  record  for  the  local  land  office. 

5.  I  hear  of  no  oases  from  which  I  can  form  a  rule. 

6.  Yes ;  the  law  ought  to  be  made  explicit  about  parties  going  in  person,  or  not  £oisf  . 
to  the  local  office  to  make  final  proof.  Where  parties  live  more  than  dO  miles  frMO  i 
land  office  they  should  be  clearlv  allowed  the  right  to  go  before  any  local  officer  bansf 
a  seal  and  giving  bonds  and  making  all  proof,  and  send  fees  and  payments  in  theimv 
business  way  to  the  local  land  office.  It  is  a  great  hinderance  in  the  sale  of  lands  that 
parties  have  so  often  to  p>  and  take  witnesses  on  these  lon^  and  expensive  trips.  U 
oases  of  contest  the  land  officers  could  be  authorized  to  designate  some  offleer  wxthia 
the  county  where  the  land  is  before  whom  the  testimony  comd  be  taken,  and  forvird 
the  same  to  the  local  land  office  or  the  commissioner  general  for  their  conmdentioti 
and  action.  Again,  I  think  the  general  government  ouffht  to  be  bound  by  the  act»  of 
its  officers.  If  I  send  money  in  payment  for  land  to  a  United  States  land  officer,  bf 
receiving  and  receipting  for  the  same,  and  fails  to  apply  the  money  to  the  pnr^ote  for 
which  I  sent  it^  the  government  will  not  issue  to  me  my  title  unless  Ipay  again,  sod 
perhaps  the  third  time.  The  fees  for  newspaper  publication  in  land-offloe  mattetBud 
the  fees  in  general  might  be  reduced  and  a  sum  stated  to  be  charged  and  no  Ddve 
■allowed. 

7.  In  this  county  and  Territory  as  well  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  coontxT 
is  only  adapted  to  pastoral  or  grazing  purposes.  It  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  bel  «iu 
no  lack  of  good  soil  over  hills,  mountains,  and  in  valleys.  The  only  timber  (pins*  fir. 
spruce,  and  poplar)  grows  on  and  in  tiie  ca&ons  of  the  mountains. 

8.  Have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  to  suggest  better  plans  than  those  adopted 

9.  The  same  as  last  answer. 

10.  It  is  one  of  the  severest  struggles  a  poor  man  with  a  fiunily  can  ondettake  la 
his  lifetime  to  settle  upon,  pay  for  government  land,  and  support  his  family  all  at  tb« 
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nme  time.  Many  try  it  and  fail  after  mucli  deprivatien,  toil,  and  bardakip.  Ab  a  rale, 
in  these  Territories,  to  conqner  a  piece  of  land  and  fence  it,  making  it  in  any  way 
Tilnable,  and  paying  the  neceesary  fees  to  land  officers,  is  worth  all  tne  land  is  worth. 
If  the  price  of  land  was  less  the  government  woald  derive  more  revenue  from  them. 

AOBIOULTURB. 

1.  Here  the  climate  is  dry,  cool,  and  bracinff  to  man  and  beast.  Bainfall  and  snow- 
fall are  insufficient  to  irrigate  all  the  good  and  otherwise  fertile  lands  in  this  Territory. 
The  seasons  of  mildness  here  in  this  oonnty  are  too  short  for  fruit-growinff. 

*i.  The  water  supply  is  principally  derived  from  the  melting  snows,  and  for  the  most 
part  comes  from  the  mountains  into  the  fertile  valleys  when  needed  to  grow  and  ripen 
crops.  # 

3.  Comparatively  none. 

4.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  in  this  oonnty,  and  this  perhaps  would  be 
tme  of  the  whole  Territory. 

5.  Wheat, oats,  barley,  potatoes,  &o.,  &c.,  and  good  crops. 

6.  No  accurate  knowledjze  from  which  to  report. 

7.  The  whole  or  leas  of  Snake  River  could  be  easily  taken  from  its  bed  and  made  to 
irrigate  a  half  million  acres  of  rich  and  level  land.  In  the  near  future  this  must  be 
done  either  by  private  capital  or  the  government. 

8.  Proper  irri^tion  enriches  the  sou ;  improper,  washes  it  away.  Where  land  can 
be  watered  grain  will  grow  and  ripen  in  good  yield  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


9.  Most  of  the  supply  of  water  is  exhausted  in  irrigation ;  the  surplus  is  returned  to 
oatond  channel  by  loial  regulation. 

10.  The  water  has  mostly  been  appropriated  where  it  could  be  done  cheaply ;  other 
and  larger  supplies  are  awaiting  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

11  Almost  the  whole  area  of  the  Territory,  mountains  and  all. 

13.  It  is  not  now  practicable.  When  inventions  shall  render  durable  fencing  cheap, 
th«*n  it  will  do. 

14.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put  pasturage  lands  of  this  Territory  in  market  until  they 
tan  be  fenced,  and  then  the  Iimit>s  should  be  liberal — at  least  one  half  or  whole  section. 

15.  The  country  is  too  extensive,  too  wild,  too  careless  in  habits  to  answer  the  first 
of  this  question,  but  from  extensive  travel  I  think  this  is  the  best  beef-raising  countrv 
I  ever  saw.  A  fine  rich  grass  grows  over  the  surface  of  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  which 
is  sufficient  to  keep  cattle  fat  the  year  round. 

16.  I  am  unable  to  answer,  but  calculat-ors  say  stock-raising  here  is  equal  to  5  per 
cent,  per  month  on  the  investment.  * 

17.  There  are  probably  20,000  head  now  in  the  county  and  half  as  many  horses,  but 
few  sheep.  , 

in.  The  grass  has  diminished  largely,  but  not  owing  to  stock ;  several  winters  of 
ii^ht  SQows  in  snccession  have  told  heavily  on  the  grasses. 

19.  They  do  not.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  safe  to  confine  cattle  on  a  range  by  fence, 
Imt  there  are  winters  in  which  stock  has  to  be  fed. 

20.  No ;  a  variety  of  ranges  and  feed  make  the  best  beef. 
'21.  From  lar^  and  living  springs  from  the  mountains. 

&  Five  or  six  sheep  are  considered  by  stockmen  to  be  equal  to  one  beef  in  grazing. 

^  In  all  dry  countries  sheep  will  kill  out  the  grass.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  country 
^il  eecape  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  California  through  sheep  grazing. 

U.  Not  agreeably  or  prosperously.  Sheep  leave  a  stench  upon  the  ground  which  is 
offensive  to  other  stock. 

^  Kooe  to  speak  of  aejot  in  this  Territory. 

^  Probably  about  5,000  sheep,  but  the  county  is  almost  exclusively  given,  so  far  as 
it  is  Qsed,  to  cattle  and  horse  raising. 

^  There  is  much  difficultv  in  finding  comers  or  lines  on  surveyed  lands  here ;  that 
work  has  been  very  sparingly  done ;  it  should  have  been  done,  and  all  lands  to  be 
'vveyed,  in  such  manner  that  comers  would  be  visible  and  permanent. 

TIMBER. 

1.  There  is  very  little  timber  growing  in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  and  by  reason  of 
waste  aod  culling  and  careless  fires  it  is  rapidly  being  destroyed.  Enough  of  pine, 
&,and  spruce  is  growing  here  to  supply  all  agricultuiSl  and  mining  wants,  d^c,  and 
|t  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  in  fencing.  It  is  not  preserved, 
bowever,  and  as  it  diminishes  the  climate  will  be  affected  by  less  snow  and  rain.  I  do 
Dot  know  of  a  greater  national  wastage  than  in  the  ravaging  of  forests  on  the  public 
lAods  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

INone. 

3- 1  would  sell  or  give  all  timber  lands  to  the  States  or  Territories  for  the  use  of  the 
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people  thereof.  They  coald  make  it  the  dnty  of  some  county  o£9cer,  in  their  re^tettire 
oonnties,  without  aoditional  coet,  to  protect  the  growing  timber  and  cause  it  to  be 
need  as  a  carefal  private  individaal  woald  care  for  his  own.    To  sell  it  to  privito 

iiarties  would  lead  to  a  monopoly  and  cause  much  trouble  to  actual  settlers.  A«  the 
aw  now  is,  it  is  wholly  inoperative  with  timber  here,  and  the  officer  in  whose  can 
it  is  a  thousand  miles  away.  If  the  government  continues  to  own  such  lands,  a  mew 
effective  way  must  be  found  to  protect  them.  Men  there  must  be  whose  especial  datj 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  timber  in  these  western  Territories.  If  ever  sold  to  prirato 
parties,  very  small  tracts  only  should  be  sold  to  each  party. 

4.  It  would  seem  to  be  impracticable  to  classify  them,  for  if  in  this  Territory  they 
are  timber  lands  at  all  they  are  Just  alike  and  small  variety  of  timber. 

5.  This  country  is  hardly  old  enough  in  settlement  to  say  what  the  second  growth, 
if  any,  would  be,  but  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  and!  take  an  interest  In  all  these  matten, 
where  timber  has  been  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  ground  nearly  stripped  of  trees  a  kind  o< 
scrub  bush,  with  wild  cherry  and  service  bushes,  utterly  worthless,  spriog  up  and  take 
full  possession  of  the  ground. 

6.  The  loss  to  this  Territory  by  forest  fires  is  incalculable.  Everv  summer  they  ra^. 
and  they  utterly  destroy  all  green  timber  in  which  they  bum.  At  the  rate  which  I  haT« 
observed,  in  three  to  five  years  there  will  be  no  green  timber  left  in  this  Territory^aod 
from  that  it  will  become  almost  uninhabitable.  Empires  preserve  their  forests;  n- 
publics  do  not.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ^ve  the  reason.  From  my  judgment  I  ratoo 
that  in  almost  every  case  these  fires  originate  through  carelessness  and  wantonoeM  <rf 
men  living  near  the  timber.  It  is  often  rumored  that  Indians  set  the  fire  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  but  I  cannot  discover  any  evidence  leading  me  toward  a  belief  of  ihi^ 
Nearly  aU  these  fires  could  easily  be  controlled  and  extinguished  at  their  beginnioi, 
but  "  what  is  everybody's  is  nobody's  business,''  and  from  indifference  and  an  asao- 
oountable  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  they  are  allowed  to  bom  for  mooths. 
There  is  law  to  make  men  turn  out  and  assist  a  sheriff  affainst  a  common  enemy ;  there 
should  be  a  law  compelling  men  to  assist  the  proi>er  officer  to  put  out  the  forest  firei 
when  called  upon. 

7.  The  whollv  unnecessary  waste  of  the  timber  on  the  public  lands  west  of  the  Boeki 
Mountains  in  destructivenoss  is  second  only  to  fires.  Every  man  pushes  back,  cuts,  and 
culls  the  best,  and  breaks  and  destroys  much  of  the  young  and  thrifty  timber.  Men 
close  and  stringent  legislation  would  cure  this  evil,  as  well  as  control  the  fires.  AH 
laws  passed  by  the  general  government  up  to  ^is  time  looking  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  its  timber,  from  my  own  ooservation,  have  been  wholly  ineffbetual  to 
check  the  destruction  and  waste.  They  are  too  tax  away,  uncertain,  and  unexecuted 
Millions  are  given  for  harbors  and  rivers  for  commerce,  and  hardly  a  farthing  for  tbe 
preeervatioD  of  magnificent  forests  inland. 

8.  Every  man  owns  aU  he  cuts,  and  from  a  spirit  of  greed  or  epecuIati<Hi  they  often 
out  much  more  than  they  use. 

9.  Probably  not ;  because  the  land  officers  are  as  far  away  and  are  no  more  inter- 
ested in  them  than  the  present  marshals. 

MIMBRAL-LODB  GLAIBCS. 

1.  My  experience  in  mining  or  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  so  limited 
that  I  can  hardly  make  a  suggestion  further  than  to  say  that  my  impressions  ate  that 
the  law  is  not  clear  or  explicit  enough  on  the  number  of  lode  claims  an  individual 
may  locate  and  hold.  I  have  known  of  men  in  California  and  Nevada  and  tiiis  TBTxi- 
tory  to  hold  by  location  from  one  to  twelve  claims  of  fnll  dimension.  It  is  cooubod 
practice  among  miners,  or  rather  men  speculating  in  mines.  This  often  works  a  hard- 
ship  on  men  seeking  ground  to  work,  and  being  unable  to  bu^  from  the  speoolaten. 
The  law  in  this  matter  should  be  made  clear  and  limit  an  individual  to  one  dain 
in  a  State  or  Territory  by  location,  and  this  should  be  worked  to  some  extent.  Tbe 
law  requiring  |100  worth  of  work  yearly,  in  practice,  is  but  little  observed.  CbangiM 
the  law  to  meet  such  requirements  would  give  employment  to  more  men  and  more  <» 
the  valuable  ores  would  be  extracted. 

19.  My  opinion  is  that  all  mining-district  laws,  customs,  and  records  ooold  well  b« 
abolished  as  to  future  locations.  They  exist  in  so  many  and  different  localities  sod 
requirements  they  are  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  miner.  In  nearly  every  instance 
these  local  laws  and  customs  made  in  mining  camps  are  of  the  flimsiest  kind  and 
least  respected.  Often  a  recorder  is  elected  who  is  hardly  able  to  write  his  own  name. 
No  books  are  provided,  and  the  next  week,  nerhiws,  the  recorder  is  no  and  gone  for 
new  diggings,  leaving  no  successor.  The  only  deierence  and  dignity  these  local  lava 
have  is  paid  to  them  by  the  United  States  Congress.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  goT- 
emment  can  make  a  few  and  plain  rules  and  regulations  touching  tbe  location,  aia« 
of  claims,  work,  comers  and  lines,  and  possessory  title,  which,  when  disseminated 
through  mining  localities,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  than  the  prsnot 
local  customs  or  laws. 
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*iO.  I  think  the  BdjoBtment  of  contToversies  oonoerning  mineral  lands  prior  to  iasue 
of  patent  Bhoold  be  left  where  it  is,  in  the  courts,  because  In  those  cases  intricate  qnes- 
tiuns  aod  points  of  law  often  arise,  and  land  officers  are  not  noted  for  their  le<;al  knowl- 
edge ;  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  better  known  for  their  if^norance  of  the  law 
aod  its  practice.  The  whole  plan  of  bringing  litigation  before  tribunals  unread  in 
Uw  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of  it  is  wrong  and  dangerons.  Besides,  the  courts 
sre  held  in  ever^  ooanty,  while  the  district  land  office  may  be  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  away ;  this  of  itself  would  be  an  unbearable  hardship.  The  tendency  to  make 
district  land  officers  judges  and  courts  of  litigation  ought  to  be,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people,  restrained  rather  than  extended. 

22.  Parties  ought  to  be  required  to  procure  title  to  their  mineral  ground  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Two  years  from  location  would  be  reasonable.  Much  valuable  min- 
ing ground  has  been  entirely  worked  out,  especiallv  in  Califomia  and  abandoned,  and 
this  oftentimes  b^  foreigners,  without  one  cent  being  paid  the  government.  No  other 
coimtry  on  earth  is  so  negligent  of  its  own  interests  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
itfi  citizens  as  this  in  respect  to  the  working  of  her  mines.  From  my  own  observation, 
tboQsands  of  foreigners  take  out  their  first  naturalization  papers  for  no  object  only  to 
gain  the  right  to  locate,  work,  and  traffic  in  mining  claims,  and  when  they  ^t  a  sufficient 
80m  they  go  back  to  their  native  country,  never  having  the  least  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  this.  The  first  papers  alone  ought  not  to  afford  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges in  mining  matters  to  a  foreigner.  Under  our  laws  our  mines  of  precious  metals 
are  being  depleted,  worked,  and  made  available  for  wealth  to  the  foreigner  just  as 
well  as  to  an  American  bom,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Canadians  and  English  sub- 
iecta,  who  make  great  complaint  if  an  American  catohes  a  mackerel  on  their  coast  with- 
oot  paying  for  it,  and  they  have  to  pay  very  dearly  too.  I  know  all  this  is  tcrong  and 
oQgbt  to  be  remedied,  and  that  quickly. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

1.  Bat  little  mining  is  carried  on  in  this  county ;  only  some  claims  along  on  Snake 
Biter  of  veiy  fine  gokl  in  ^^ravel,  but  the  ground  is  extensive  for  future  locations. 

1  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  wor&ings  of  the  law.  The  law  is  obscure  as  to 
tbe  amount  of  annual  work  or  expenditure  on  placer  claims.  One  hundred  dollars' 
▼ortb  of  work  is  generally  construed  to  apply  only  to  lode  claims  or  quartz  claims. 
It  shonld  be  made  definite  on  placer  claims. 

3.  No  data  from  which  to  speak. 

4.  No  data  from  which  to  speak. 

5.  Prematurely  answered  under  Question  2. 
^  Answered  under  Question  2. 

Tbe  size  of  placer  claims  is  too  large.  There  are  more  miners  than  mines.  Ten 
arras  would  be  jplenty  and  just  as  efifectual  as  more  in  the  finding  and  developing  of 
tbe  ground.  It  is  easy  and  common  practice  to  consolidate  claims  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  by  purchase.  It  is  also  common  practice  for  a  miner  to  locate  himself  a  claim, 
and  then  exhaust  all  or  most  of  the  ground  in  locations  for  other  and  distant  or  indif • 
fenjot  parties,  and  then  procure  a  bill  of  sale  or  deed  from  those  parties  for  nothing 
or  a  time,  and  then  he  owns  the  whole.  The  law  in  this  respect  should  be  dear  that 
to  make  a  valid  location  the  party  himself  must  go  in  person  and  make  it. 

COAL  LANDS. 

Concerning  coal  discoveries  or  lands,  the  same  requiremente  should  be  made,  and 
tlie  number  of  acres  in  a  location  reduced  from  160  to  at  most  80  acres.  Like  placer 
claims,  if  tbe  coal  ground  is  of  any  value,  10  acres  of  the  former  and  80  acres  of  the 
litter  is  plenty  for  one  man.  The  time  for  title,  price,  and  mode  of  procedure  touch- 
uif(  coal  lands  is  well  as  it  is.  Every  case  of  litigation  in  placer  mining,  within  my 
owervation,  has  arisen  on  the  insufficiency  of  corners  and  lines  being  esteblished  and 
made  visible.  The  law,  however,  bearing  npon  this  is  correct,  and  if  changed  at  all 
ilioQld  be  made  more  stringent. 

7.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  instanoee. 

'i  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  instances. 

9. 1  have  no  knowledge  at  present  of  such  case. 

GssmjooBK :  All  of  the  foregoing  answers  have  been  somewhat  hastily  written  and 
'bey  are  baaed  upon  my  better  judgment.  No  doubt  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  all  of  the  pointe  or  suggestions,  given  more  fully  and  clearly  than  I  have  done,  but 
Doae  will  be  given  in  a  kindlier  or  more  sincere  feeling  to  help  improve  the  laws  look- 
ing to  the  better  protection  of  our  public  lands,  forests,  mines,  citizens,  and  our  gov- 
frnment. 

Venr  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  CHASE. 
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Testimony  of  L  8.  Singiaety  reoeiiver  of  the  land  ofH/ot^  Oxford^  Iilalbo. 

L  S.  SiNOiSER,  reoeiver  of  the  land  offloe,  at  Oxford,  Idaho^  testified  September  i/^ 
1879,  as  follows : 

I  think  the  register  and  reoeiver  shoold  have  the  power  to  sammon  witnesses  sad 
perpetuate  testimony  in  matters  relating  to  the  land  office.  I  believe  in  abolishiif 
all  the  recorders  of  land  distriots  and  pnttine  all  the  business  in  the  United  States  dii- 
triot  land  office.  I  think,  also,  that  uie  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  would  be 
better  protected  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  than  tbey 
ore  now.  I  think  that  the  notice  of  intention  to  prove  np  the  land  entry  shodld  W 
abolished.  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  it.  It  makes  a  strife  amone  the  newspspen  wbo 
seek  the  advertisements.  As  the  Land  Department  acts  upon  the  proof  taken  by  sad 
the  recommendation  of  receivers  of  the  Land  Office,  I  think  it  wonld  be  best  to  mske 
the  cancellation  of  land  entries  a  matter  for  the  register  and  receiver,  and  let  the  mao 
on  the  land  have  the  advantage  in  making  the  filing.  The  people  down  hers  think  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  make  as  many  pre-emption  filings  as  ne  wants,  goin^  froo 
place  to  place,  nntil  he  finally  sets  a  home.  As  yon  have  a  pre-emption  clause  in  thf 
homestead  act,  I  think  if  you  morease  the  acreage  of  the  homestead  that  one  set  it 
sufficient. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  pasturage  homestead.  I  think  that  about  20  aoies  would 
sustain  a  beef  and  about  6  or  6  acres  would  sustain  a  sheep.  Sheep  tramp  oat  evny- 
thine.  The  greater  part  of  water  rights  in  this  Territoiy  nave  been  taken  np.  Then 
should  be  something  done  in  regard  to  getting  the  marsh  lands  of  the  TerritaiT  in  the 
market.  We  have  four  or  five  thousand  acres  right  at  Oxford,  the  beet  land  in  the 
Territorjr.    Nobody  owns  it.    It  is  not  surveyed,  and  people  ace  catting  hay  from  it. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  don't  think  the  extra  two  yean  allowed  in  proving  np  oo 
the  lands  is  of  any  use ;  it  only  makes  work  in  the  land  office,  which  has  to  send  out 
two  notices.  I  think  aJl  the  papers  of  the  land  office  might  be  consolidated,  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  questions  in  the  final  proving  papers  that  are  perfectly  useless.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  (food  idea  when  a  man  comes  to  prove  up  a  homestead  or  pre-emption  en- 
try to  ask  him  Just  this  one  Question:  "  Have  you  complied  with  the  law  f  "  and  make 
the  witnesses  swear  simply :  nas  this  man  complied  witn  the  law  f 

I  think  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  register  and  reoeiver  could  go  aboat  ia 
their  districts  and  take  testimony.  It  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the  settkc* 
certainly.  There  was  one  man  who  came  to  our  office  who  had  to  stage  it  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  and  then  fifty  miles  on  horseback.  I  think  that  the  pasturage  laadaof 
the  Territory  should  be  sold,  and  I  think  that  the  timber  lands  should  be  sold  in  small 
tracts  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  preferably  to  actual  settlers.  I  think  that  timber  land* 
would  be  more  protected  if  pieople  owned  them  themselves.  It  would  stop  de^eda> 
tions.  There  are  a  good  many  fires  in  Idaho.  Indians  and  prospeetors,  &c.,  start 
them.  They  have  been  burning  now  during  nearly  all  the  summer.  They  luave  baraed 
some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Idaho. 

There  is  another  subject  I  wish  to  speak  of.  We  have  a  large  Indian  reserration  is 
our  district  which  is  not  at  all  utilized.  It  should  be  opened  for  settlement.  It  li 
about  seventy-five  miles  long  bv  sixty  miles  wide,  and  only  the  upper  end  of  itisosed 
by  the  Indians.  The  lower  end  of  it  is  filled  up  with  settlers.  There  are,  I  soppoae, 
fifty  or  one  hundred  settlers  (families)  upon  the  reservation.  They  have  been  theiv 
many  years,  and  the  Territorv  of  Idaho  exeroises  its  Jurisdiction  over  them  in  eoUeet- 
ing  taxes  from  them.  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  svstem  devised  by  which  the 
rulings  and  decisions  of  the  Land  Office  should  be  distributed  to  the  vatiooa  loeallaad 
officers.     ' 


IMiiMny  of  John  Wood,  stock  raiaoTf  rmidenee  8kUe  Crook,  Idaho. 
The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  on  aheet  fse- 

1.  John  Wood, stock  raiser;  residence  State  Creek, Idaho. 

2.  Sixteen  vears. 

3.  The  land  here  is  all  unsurveyed. 

7.  Affricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral. 
10.  Ci  my  opinion  there  is  none. 

AOBIOULTURB. 

1.  The  climate  on  the  rivers  is  mild;  but  very  little  snow, ezoept  on  high 

2.  In  the  irrigating  season  there  is  no  rain. 

3.  None. 
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• 

4.  About  oDe  hnndndth  part  of  this  seoiion. 

5.  Adj  oropa  that  can  be  raised  in  a  northern  olimate. 

6.  Ab  maoh.a8  in  any  other  country. 

7.  There  is  plenty  of  email  creeks  alonf  the  foot-hills. 

8.  Crops  can  be  raised  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  ftet. 

10.  Under  mining  laws. 

11.  None. 

12.  Ninety-nine  per  cent. 

13w  In  my  Judgment  it  diould  be  homesteaded,  and  each  homestead  should  have  a 
seetion  for  pasturage. 

14.  It  is,  m  my  judgment,  advisable  to  nut  the  lands  here  in  market  for  private 
eatry,  and  the  quantity  to  each  purchaser  sbould  be  limited. 

15.  Ten.   This  is  the  most  mountainous. 

16.  One  hundred  head. 

17.  About  fifty  head. 

18.  It  is  about  the  same  as  when  I  first  came  here. 

19.  They  do  not  fence,  neither  can  they  be  confined  with  safely  at  any  time. 

20.  They  could  not  be  confined. 

21.  Sjpiings  and  Salmon  River. 

24.  Tney  will  not ;  sheep  will  drive  cattle  off. 

TUIBSR. 

1.  There  is  no  timber  except  on  the  high  ranges,  which  is  fir  and  pine. 

2.  There  is  none  planted. 

3b  The  present  timber  law  is  as  good  as  any. 

4.  I  would  not. 

7.  There  is  none  here. 


TBtUmomjf  of  John  C.  Young,  raneher,  Marsh  Valley ,  Oneida  County ,  Idaho. 
Tbe  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  iaiy- 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

1.  My  name  is  John  C.  Toung ;  reside  in  Marsh  Valley,  Oneida  County,  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, and  am  a  **  rancher." 

2.  Have  lived  there  only  a  few  months,  but  was  bom  and  raised  in  Utah. 

3.  Have  acquired  160  acres  of  land  under  the  desert  act  and  have  sought  to  acquire 
^  acres  under  the  timber  act,  but  have  failed  on  account  of  grasshoppers. 

4.  Have  been  four  years  in  the  newspaper  business  and  have  watched  the  acquire- 
meat  of  lands  under  the  present  system  pret^  closely. 

0.  Hie  expense  and  trouble  of  acquiring  title  to  desert  land  is  great  owing  to  the 
<mtUy  for  constructing  irrigating  ditches.  I  believe  that  desert  lands  should  be  sold 
to  canal  companies  incorporated  under  a  State  or  a  national  law.  which  law  should 
compel  the  absolute  transfer  by  such  companies  of  the  water  riffnt  with  the  Iwid  so 
redeemed  by  the  canaL  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  all  land  is  desert  except  natural 
meadows,  which  are  limited  both  in  numbers  aim  extent ;  that  Is,  no  lands  in  this 
region,  with  the  exception  named,  will  produce  agricultural  crops  without  irrigation. 

6.  In  Utah,  it  seems  to  me,  the  law  does  not  protect  non-Mormon  settlers.  I  was 
onee  burned  out  and  driven  off  a  quarter  section  of  public  land  because  a  Mormon  set- 
tlement  in  Idaho  "  claimed  "  said  land  as  a  "  co-operative  herd  ground."  Now,  Mor- 
Don  settlers  ought  to  be  protected  in  Utah,  but  I  presume  they  never  can  be  fully  until 
Xormoniam  as  a  theocracy  is  suppressed. 

7.  Tlie  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  made  up  of  series  of  mountain  ranges  and 
ralleye,  with  rivers,  mountain  streams,  and  springs,  so  that  the  public  lands  might  be 
cbnified  as  irrigable,  swamp,  pasture,  mineral,  and  timber,  at  least  so  far  as  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Western  Wyoming,  Eastern  Idaho,  and  perhaps  Arizona  and  New 
Merico  are  oonoemed,  though  as  to  the  two  last  I  cannot  speak  from  actual  observa- 
tion. The  irrigable  and  swamp  (or  meadow)  lands  are  confined  to  the  vfJleys ;  the 
pssture  lands  are  the  high  "benches"  or  nnlands  lying  above  the  lines  of  feasible 
cuials  and  below  the  pine  or  timber  line  on  tne  hi^h  mountains :  and  also  those  parts 
of  valleys  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  owing  to  the  rolling  character  of  the 
nirfaoe  of  the  land.  Such  rolling  in  valleys  I  have  noticed  only  near  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  southern  rims  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  mineral  and  timber  lands  are 
aboot  the  same ;  that  is,  mineral,  excepting  coal,  is  found  usually  in  the  high  mount- 
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ains,  the  mineral  discoveries  being  made  among  the  timber;  but,  of  oouw,  thm  an 
exceptional  cases.  As  the  rainfaU  is  limited  in  the  region  indicated,  and  pcrittoi  ui 
Montana^  while  tiiey  have  an  abundance  on  the  Paeific  and  Missouri  akipesyl  thioik  Ae 
lE^ky  Mountain  region  from  the  British  line  to  Mexico  mif^ht  with  advanftain  to  «(• 
tiers  and  the  government  be  constituted  a  geographical  division,  with  the  lands  daa- 
fied  as  I  have  stated. 

10.  In  this  legion  I  believe  the  meadow  or  swamp  lands  ought  to  be  aeqidnd  by  hmt- 
atead  or  pre-emption  as  under  the  present  syst«m,  because  they  are  the  most  nh- 
able,  yielaing  a  return  from  the  time  the  settler  "  sonats  "  on  them.  The  rselsiMtbn 
of  imgable  lands  by  canal  and*  the  payment  of  |l.25per  acre  to  the  eovcnaoit 
should  entitle  every  man  to  a  quarter  or  half  section  where  he  makes  toe  nebas- 
tioh  individually.  Sales  to  canal  companies  should  be  governed  in  quantity  bj  ^ 
capacity  of  their  constructed  canals.  Such  grants  or  sales  should  be  made  cODditiosil 
the  canal  companies  being  required  to  offer  tne  land  for  sale  to  settlecB  in  lots  of  fm 
40  to  320  acres  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  United  States  district  land  olBoen,  wttf 
should  be  required  to  base  such  appraisal  on,  say,  double  the  cost  of  the  easal  wdA 
$1.25  per  acre  on  the  tract  reclaimed.  Proof  of  the  cost  should  be  eatoblished  hj  tbe 
company,  and  the  settler  should  be  made  to  establish  his  bonorfide  intention  of  par- 
chasing  only  for  himself.  The  purchase  price  to  be  paid  into  the  land  olBoe  and  a  ^tft 
on  the  United  States  Treasurer  issued  to  the  canal  company  for  the  amount  of  i\te 
purchase-money,  minus  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  tract  of  land  and  the  water  right  so  dit- 
posed  of.  and  such  water  right  should  be  fixed  at  one  minei's  inch  to  the  aoie^  or  seta 
miner's  mches  to  the  acre  once  every  week. 

AORICULTX7BB. 

1.  The  climate  is  good.  Wb  have  little  or  no  rainf all  from  the  2St  of  June  to  the  la 
of  October.  We  have  only  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  the  later  season  iMrlog 
fiix  months.  The  snowfall  varies  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  and  is  our  Bouroe  of  iirip- 
tion  streams. 

*  2.  We  really  have  no  rainy  season.  Our  inigating  season  extends  from  the  Ist  of  Jop 
to  the  1st  of  October,  and  we  have  high  waters  mm  the  15th  of  May  to  the  iSth  of 

'  June,  when  the  streams  begin  to  fall  and  continue  to  diminish  in  volume  antil  tfe 
weatner  gets  cool — October. 

3.  No  portion  of  this  country  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  thoogii  i> 
awamps  yield  hay. 

4.  I  should  Judge,  excluding  the  pasturage,  timber,  and  mineral  lands,  that  all  tb« 
valleys  might  be  classed  as  irrigable  lands,  and  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  whfk 
region  I  guess  to  be  a  tenth. 

5.  All  the  cereals  and  roots  and  the  more  hardy  fruits  are  produced  heze  by  ini* 
Ration. 

6.  It  will  on  an  average  require  500  miner's  inches  of  water  to  irrigate  100  aerM  (tf 
wheat  three  times  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  10th  of  July,  but  the  same  stRsn 
would  under  proper  and  economic  regulations  probably  water  300  aeres  and  masniv 
the  crop. 

7.  The  rivers  and  mountain  streams  are  the  source  of  supply  of  irrigating  vsts. 
Bear  Biverin  Cache  Valley,  the  Logan,  the  Cub,  and  other  smaller  streams.  The  Soake 
Biver  in  Eastern  Idaho  would  furnish  a  supply  of  water  constantly  sufficient  to  brio^ 
under  cultivation  between  75,000  and  100,000  acres  of  very  good  laud  lying  oo  tte 
•east  bank  of  said  river  and  extending  from  the  south  fork  thereof  to  the  Biaci* 
foot  Biver. 

b.  Unless  an  irrigating  stream  is  impregnated  with  mineral  the  procees  of  irriptioB 
•enriches  the  soil  by  depositing  thereon  lime  and  alluvial  soil,  so  tiiat  as  a  rule  irriga- 
tion is  also  a  fertilizing  process.  Oats  can  be  raised  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  fset,  vhMt 
at  5,500,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  season. 

9.  All  the  water  in  the  irrigating  ditches  is  used  during  the  summer  and  rstoniadv 
the  main  streams  after  harvest.  In  Utah  they  have  a  very  good  system  of  irrigatioa 
laws.  In  Idaho  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject — that  is,  not  statute^— though  the  con- 
mon  law  has  been  extended  over  the  Territory  by  the  legislature,  and  I  nrsaoiiie  thai 
would  determine  a  water  contest.  The  common-law  rules  on  water  r^hti  ia  t^ 
mountainous  country  I  think  are  almost  totally  inadequate,  becaose,  if  insisted  oo  ^ 
the  first  settler  on  a  stream,  the  stream  could  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  ntiliaed  by 
subsequent  settlers. 

10.  In  Idaho  we  are  practically  without  either  law  or  custom. 

11.  The  piok-and-shovel  conflict  has  frequently  arisen  between  the  saintly  brslhiM 
in  Utah. 

12.  At  least  one-half  of  this  entire  reffiou  is  adapted  to  pasturage  only, 

13.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  on  pastuntfe  ]a»^ 
because  the  stock-raising  business  cannot  be  carried  on  by  men  of  limited  awaoa 
They  find  it  necessary  to  Join  with  it  farming.  Furthermore,  stookmea  in  this  coaau? 
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am  oblimd  to  pat  np  hay  in  saffioient  qnantity  to  "  carry  over"'  their  cattle.  Th& 
{MMtorelaodA  yield  no  hay  and  are  fit  only  for  summer  range,  save  in  some  wintera 
vben  the  snows  are  light  and  the  winds  high,  the  hills  are  swept  bare,  and  cattle  win> 
teront;  bnt  even  then  stock  seek  the  valleys,  and  this  habit  indicates  that  the  hilla 
arejio  place  for  them  in  winter,  and  therefore  no  place  for  a  homesteader  on  pastar- 
age  lands. 

14.  In  my  JndgiBent,  these  lands  should  be  put  in  the  market  for  public  sale  and  not 
It  pfiTste  entry.  These  lands  have  very  limited  water  supplies,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  no  supply  of  water  at  all  closer  than  five  or  six  and  sometimes  even 
tm  miles.  Take  a  place,  therefore,  with  a  feeble  spring  of  water,  ten  miles  from  anv 
other  spring  or  fitream,  and  allow  a  man  to  homestead  this  spring,  and  he  heuceforta 
holda  toe  key  to  the  entire  pasturage  lands  for  ten  miles  around  him.-  If  this  spring 
lod  tbe  range  it  oommands  were  put  np  at  public  sale,  say  at  from  10  cents  to  ^  centa 
per  S4ST6,  the  spring  would  sell  the  entire  tract.  Pasturage  lands  with  mountain  streams 
running  thnmf;h  them  would  permit  of  smaller  divisions,  and  such  streams  ought  ta<^ 
ceostitate  division  linea,  so  that  purchasers  could  all  get  their  stock  to  water. 

15.  The  areiage  quantity  of  pastniage  land  in  this  section  required  to  fat  one  beef; 
for  market,  without  mining  the  pastures,  is  about  40  acres.  This  section  is  hardly  aa- 
good  as  Coloiado  amd  Wvoming.  * 

16.  Two  hondred  and  fifty  would  support  an  average  family  without  Joining  farm-- 
iog  with  stock-raising ;  but  the  families  in  this  country  are  more  than  average. 

17. 1  cannot  gaess. 

le.  The  groM^  of  grass  has  diminished. 

19.  Tbe  ranges  are  not  fenced.  Cattle  cannot  he  confined  by  fences  on  the  range  in 
winter  with  smty. 

2U.  The  quality  of  herds  would  without  doubt  be  improved  by  confining  them  ta 
ipectfic  ranges. 

21.  On  the  pasture*  lands  proper  the  supply  of  water  for  stock  is  the  small  springa 
And  mountain  streams. 

22.  The  Commission  made  a  mistake  in  askinp;  this  question.  They  should  have 
ttked,  **  How  many  beeves  are  equal  to  one  sheep  in  grazing  f  " 

23.  The  maa  is  killed  out  where  sheep  have  been  pastnr^. 

24.  Cattle  will  not  graze  on  sheep  pasture,  though  the  mutton  is  not  particular  as  to 
who  has  been  over  the  grass  before  him. 

25.  If  the  sheep  don't  leave  the  cattle  range,  the  cattle  soon  become  so  much  reduced 
in  Atih  that  they  cannot  get  away. 

%,  I  cannot  guess,  and  the  people  in  this  country  pay  no  regard  to  such  matters. 

27. 1  have  this  suggestion  to  offer  about  the  Boss  Fort  Indian  reservation  in  Eastern 
Id&ho.  This  reservation  covers  the  best  agricultural  and  stock-raising  portion  of  the 
Tcihtory  and  coTers  an  area  not  much  less  than  the  State  of  New  York.  I  believe 
tliis  tnct  of  land  is  owned  by  about  1,200  Bannock  Indians,  who,  if  it  were  divided 
iipeqaslly  between  them,  would  each— every  buck,  squaw,  and  papoose — have  a  small 
dokedom.    Is  not  that  kind  o'  spreading  on  to  poor  Lo  a  little  too  thick  f 

i8.  Qaertion  not  answered. 

JOHN  C.  YOUNG. 


of  CoL  Oeo.  X.  Shaupf  SalfMn  CHy^  Idaho, 


C0I  Geo.  L.  Shoup,  who  resides  at  Salmon  City,  Idaho,  testified,  October  2, 1879^ 
tsfollows: 

Up  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  the  land  can  be  cultivated,  but  that 
i  <io  not  wish  included  in  the  estimate  I  make  that  one  acre  in  seventy-five  can  be 
'yg^ted.  The  water  supply,  taking  it  on  an  average  since  I  have  been  here,  has  been 
Moot  the  same.  About  four-fifths  of  the  Territory  is  arid  land ;  about  one-third  of 
we  arid  land  caa  he  used  tot  pastoral  purposes.  It  takes  about  25  acres  for  one  beef  ; 
wat  I  consider  enough.  I  owned  about  3,000  head  of  cattle,  but  no  sheep.  It  has  never 
iVteoDder  my  notioe^but  from  representation  I  should  say  that  cattle  and  sheep  can-. 
jot  feed  together.  Hy  county  is  fully  stocked.  The  range  is  decreasing  from  over- 
Ming.  Ifwe  owned  the  ranges  we'could  keep  them  up  and  improve  the  quantity  and 
<iaatity  of  the  beef.  The  increase  of  100  heau  of  cattle  will  keep  an  average  family 
^t;rT  welL  The  pastoral  homestead  idea  strikes  me  favorably.  If  it  is  established  it 
^i^l  be  neoessarv  for  the  stockmen  to  decrease  their  herds,  unless  the  government 
iD&lces  Bome  prnviBlon  by  which  actual  settlers  will  be  protected,  by  allowing  them  to 
porchatie  this  land,  or  lease  it,  or  doing  something  that  will  place  the  land  under  con- 
jfoi  of  the  actual  occupants.  *  I  think  10  cents  per  acre  would  be  a  very  good  price 
for  this  land.  There  is  plenty  of  water.  In  that  region  everybody  takes  the  water  as 
Iwy  i>l«sss.  The  rule  in  our  section  of  country  is  that  by  making  a  location  and 
taking  tbe  water  from  the  stream  and  recording  it  in  the  county  recorder's  office  a  man 
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gets  a  priority  or  right  to  that  water,  and  no  matter  if  he  makes  his  ditch  big  enoo^ 
to  take  in  all  the  water,  there  is  no  rule  requiring  him  to  torn  it  back ;  bat  it  is  \oau 
usage  to  do  so.  In  some  mining  districts  they  have  local  laws  compelling  tbem  t'v 
tnm  the  water  back  into  the  stream. 

We  have  do  sheep  in  Lemhi  County.  Oars  is  considerd  a  well  timbered  coonty :  oiu> 
half  of  it  is  timber  land,  all  of  which  is  pine.  We  have  no  hard  wood.  We  have  bt§ 
timber  fires  there,  caused,  I  guess,  by  Indians,  and  occasionally  by  proepecton.  TbM 
lands  should  be  sold  to  actual  settlers.  If  they  were  sold  to  individtlals  tbey  vook 
then  have  an  interest  in  and  protect  them.  It  would  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  I 
would  limit  the  size  of  the  tract  to  be  sold.  I  would  sell  it  at  a  price  depending  vpn 
its  location.  In  our  section  the  young  growth  comes  up  after  a  nre.  There  hayel«R 
locations  made  under  the  pastoral  law,  and  they  have  never  paid  for  them.  The^ 
should  be  a  limit  for  paying  for  these  placer  claims.  I  have  known  instanoefi,  oatoiik 
of  our  county,  where  a  man  selected  a  tract  of  land,  working  it  enough  to  take  it  acd 
then  hold  it  for  speculation .    Lemhi  County  is  the  best  watered  conn  ty  in  the  TenitoiT 

Yoke  Fork,  Bay  Horse,  Lecsburg,  North  Fork^  and  other  mining  districts  aw  in  «r 
section.  It  is  a  very  good  mining  district.  I  thmk  it  will  produce  more  than  any  otbf 
three  counties  in  the  Territory.  We  recently  had  lodal  mining  laws,  bnt  now  oar  Ijt? 
conform  to  the  United  States  laws.  A  law  should  be  made  compelUng  a  miner  topir 
up  inside  of  two  years.  We  have  not  had  much  litigation  as  yet,  bat  we  expect  it  'j 
coming.  What  litigation  we  have  is  on  account  of  relocations.  In  a  distriet  ^b^ 
the  veins  lie  parallel  the  same  trouble  would  occur  under  a  square  location  that  ocrz^ 
now  I  think  the  charges  in  mineral  surveys,  &c.,  ou^ht  to  be  reduced.  I  think  tli 
all  the  business  should  be  transacted  in  the  district  land  office,  and,  jnst  asin  ap"- 
cultural  lands,  all  contests  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  district  land  office;  hot  in  mu} 
cases  the  land  office  is  so  far  away  that  it  causes  a  great  many  x>cople  tronble  to  hnpi: 
witnesses.  If  a  law  was  passed  so  as  to  permit  proof  to  be  taken  in  a  mining  diitii  \ 
and  certified  to  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  record,  cases  coitld  be  tri^  in  the  d:^ 
trict  land  office  and  that  obiection  obviated. 

We  have  a  splendid  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  if  we  need  it.  The  altitude  cf  ?i" 
agricultural  section  of  our  county  is  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet.  The  pa^tco! 
lands  are  above  that.  They  are  about  10,000  feet.  Tbe  timber  land  is  at  aboat  \t^^ 
feet  altitude.  We  can  raise  all  the  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  We  cw  tk» 
com,  bnt  it  does  not  mature  well.  Our  supply  of  water  is  ample  for  all  oar  irrin**'' 
lands. 

If  a  man  buys  a  mine  I  would  give  him^  the  timber  that  stood  upon  it,  bat  I  v<^ 
sell  the  land  separately,  and  I  would  reserve  all  mineral  rights  to  the  goTemmen?  I 
think  the  timber  land  should  bo  placed  under  the  control  of  the  register  and  rccei^ 
I  have  but  one  patented  mine  in  Lemhi  County,  and  it  took  two  ana  a  half  years  to  ?-' 
the  patent  after  I  had  paid  for  it.  I  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  ▼b'C 
a  man  gets  a  register  and  receivei-'s  receipt  that  it  is  his  property. 

Idaho  is  a  mineral  and  pastoral  country.  Our  wealth  lies  in  the  mines  and  «t««  * 
There  is  no  bunch-^ass  in  our  county. 

My  views  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  are  tias^ 
Those  portions  of  the  land  that  are  agricultural  should  be  opened  for  pie-empti:«  ^f 
agricultural  purposes  at  |1.25  per  acre.  In  making  any  cnange  in  the  law  I  ^•'■^'^ 
reserve  the  irrigable  lands  and  dispose  of  them  under  the  present  law.  I  do  not  tbr^ 
I  would  nasB  any  law  to  assist  companies  in  making  irrigating  projects.  Catt\«^  ci: 
be  fenced  with  safety  if  the  stock-owner  could  secure  land  either  by  lease  or  vr 
chase.  Very  little  timber  has  been  cat  off  in  our  county.  We  have  no  Borveyvd  L:^ 
in  our  county.  I  think  the  whole  of  it  might  be  surveyed.  There  aie  about  one  hr* 
dred  farms  in  my  county  which  have  no  title  because  the  land  has  not  been  saney*^ 


Testimony  of  William  M.  CourHs,  M,  ^.,  metallHrgiat,  WyandoUe,  Jfidk. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  on  sh«d 
facing  page  1 : 

1.  William  M.  Courtis,  Wyandotte,  Mioh.,  metallurgist  and  mining  engineer. 

2.  Eight  years  in  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

3.  Tes ;  mining  claims  in  Colorado. 

4.  Have  been  in  most  of  the  mining  diatriotB  of  the  State  examining  mining  pn^pd 
ties,  titles,  &c. 

5.  Can't  say  after  four  months ;  patent  not  issued  vet. 

6.  Have  noticed  the  following  case  in  location  of  coal  land  claim  on  mi0iinnr>« 
land,  viz :  A  located  claim  of  160  acres,  having  only  one  place  (on  aoooont  of  fUi* 
mountain  side)  from  which  his  coal  coald  be  easily  worked.    B  located  a^oUung  '•' 
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•cres  and  had  the  township  snrveyed.  When  the  town  line  is  ran  it  rearranges  the 
claim  lines  so  that  B  takes  in  A's  damp  land,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  only  good 
tifflber,  making  A's  coal  land  valaeless.  B,  however,  to  avoid  a  longlawsniti  compro- 
mised with  A  and  pays  about  one  qaarter  A*8  price  before  the  lines  were  run.  (Bann 
ri.  Smith,  Crested  Bntte,  Gunnison  Connty,  Colorado). 

Have  also  noticed  in  locating  mining  claims  the  following  difficulty :  A  and  B  are 
friends,  and  each  locat-e  1,500  feet  on  same  lode,  intending  to  adjoin  and  work  in 
coDcert.  The  measnrementa  are  made  and  stakes  set  up  by  tape-line  measurements. 
When  the  properties  are  snrveyed  for  patent  it  is  found  that  there  is  from  50  to  200 
feet  between  the  claims  not  covered  by  claim  notice  on  stake.  This  is  either  staked  by 
inrveyor  or  some  camp  loafer  who  makes  it  bis  business  to  follow  round  with  the  sur- 
veyor and  locate  such  excess  to  force  the  parties  to  buy  him  out,  as  such  small  locations 
between  are  in  the  way,  as  he  well  knows.  I  think  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  laws 
regnlating  location  oi  mining  claims,  that  if  an  excess  is  found  between  t  wo  claims 
casstHi  by  bonorfide  errors  in  location  stake  the  locators  of  those  claims  shall  liave  sixty 
dajB  to  set  new  stake,  each  taking  one-half,  and  the  legal  assessment  on  fsuoh  piece 
filiall  l)e  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  a  full  claim  it  may  be. 

i.  By  general  rules;  but  make  the  classes  to  take  their  name  from  the  greatest  value 
for  tbc  location.  Postmasters  should  report  to  the  land  office  discoveries  of  mineral 
m  tbeir  neighborhood,  so  that  lands  held,  say  as  timber  land,  could  then  be  changed  to 
mineral  land. 

9.  Think  present  laws  are  pretty  good  when  not  evaded. 

10.  At  present  a  le^al  residence  is  far  from  an  actual  settlement  as  intended  by  law. 
VtTsouh  and  companies  buv  up  the  rights  of  others  to  enter  land.  Laws  should  be 
moTB  stringent  in  defining  "actual  settlement.''  No  experience  on  agriculture  and  tim- 
ber qaestions. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

I.  As  assistant  manager  at  Van  Bnren  Furnace,  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  1869 
to  1:^1 ;  metallnr^^t  and  manager  of  the  Wyandotte  Silver  Works,  Silver  Islet ;  mining 
txpert  and  surveyor  for  the  Silver  Islet  Mining  Company,  of  New  York ;  mine  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  from  1871  to  1875,  1878  to  1879 ;  manager  of  the  Duncan  Silver  Mine, 
BcstoQ  County ;  mine  at  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  1875  to  1878;  superintendent  and 
metallargist  of  the  Ga^e  Hagaman  Smelting  Works,  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  for  the 
Iowa  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  of  Crested  Butte,  Gunnison  County,  Colorado, 
iAme  parties  Have  made  complete  underground  survey  of  Silver  Islet,  Ontario. 
Ha\e  examined  the  iron  mine  of  Leadville  as  expert  for  trial,  but  was  not  present  at 
trial. 

t  See  answer  number  6,  pag^e  2. 

'•  Think  no  overlapping  claims  should  be  filed,  but  the  right  title  decided  at  once 
'»  «Km  as  overlapping  survey  is  presented.  I  own  one-twelfth  of  the  Muchiohanook 
I'jdivm  at  Leadville,  Colo.  Were  first  on  the  ground  and  worked  continuously ;  but 
b^Te  been  surveyed  over  several  times.'  In  one  case  the  parties  were  overheard  to  say 
ail  tbey  wanted  was  a  compromise  and  get  what  they  could.  We  struck  mineral  of 
^  oances  on  first  contact,  but  are  sinking  to  second,  so  as  to  hold  against  the  parties 
th^t  are  working  on  our  surface.  I  don't  think  the  lode  laws  should  apply  to  Lead- 
jiUe,  as  there  is  no  lode,  but  a  deposit  separated  from  the  porphyry  wherever  it  is 
mtd ;  not  always  rich  in  silver,  but  of  the  same  nature  in  gangue. 

4. 1  nnderstand  the  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  to  be  the  outcrop  in  the  highest  geolog- 
ical level,  whether  this  is  accidentally  higher  or  lower  than  some  outcrop  caused  by 
wnodation  or  slip.  This  and  the  dip  cannot  be  determined  without  fail  without 
▼ork ;  but  in  most  cases  it  can  be. 

5.  Kot  in  the  few  cases  which  are  abnormal. 

'j>  Tes:  but  have  only  hearsay  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances ;  and  from  what  I 
Know  it  has  been  more  the  intentional  misunderstanding  of  Jumpers  or  sharpers  than 
^  conflict  between  two  hona-flde  miners. 

'•  Yes:  at  Eureka  mine,  Tintio,  Utah. 

/  No. 

'•*•  Claimed  to  be ;  but  I  don't  believe  the  so-called  outcrop  is  really  outcrop  of  a 
i^'it,  bpt  the  expoanie  of  side  of  lode. 

l'^«  Ves;  by  the  olaim  being  located  before  the  tme  course  of  vein  was  determined 
or  foald  be. 

11. 1  think  not. 

It  Sach  a  case  la  claimed  for  the  Iron  Mine  versus  Silver  Wave  and  others,  too  well 

J^^n  to  need  explanation ;  the  trouble  of  all  the  mine  litigation  at  Leadville  being 

vying  to  make  the  peculiar  mineral  deposit  there  come  under  the  head  of  a  vein  or 

iode. 

13. 1  think  ao ;  but  the  trouble  lies  in  parties  claiming  on  one  side  or  the  other  what 
ti  Tery  doabtfoL  They  should  be  made  to  prove  their  claim  before  any  ii^unotlon 
eoQld  stop  the  work  of  the  other  party. 
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14.  Snch  a  provision  should  be  retained  for  lodes  or  veins  Laving  a  dip  of  at  !r« 
25°,  bat  nothing  less  should  be  treated  as  a  lode,  except  under  special  casee. 

19.  Yes ;  by  rar  the  best  plan. 

20.  Yes ;  by  far  the  best  plan. 

21.  Besides  what  have  been  noticed.  Would  have  a  provision  that  whenever  s  claim 
is  located  for  the  purpose  of  striking  mineral  not  exposed  on  surface  that  claim  ^'1 
be  bounded  by  vertical  planes  of  side  and  end  lines,  no  matter  what  noay  be  f^traci  tL 
claim,  vein,  lode  or  deposit.  Where  a  claim  is  located  on  mineral  outcrop  the  miiun. 
from  which  exteiids  in  all  directions  from  said  outcrop,  such  claim  shall  be  booihSK 
by  vertical  planes  passing  through  side  and  end  lines.  This  shall  apply  also  to  bad» 
that  may  have  been  faulted  so  as  to  present  barren  rock  on  one  aide  bnt  the  bed  )m 
been  rediscovered  on  that  side  at  a  dlfTerent  level,  a  geological  faolt  being  clefrij 
proved. 

22.  Yes ;  the  time  should  not  be  less  than  two  summers  (as  many  plaoee  are  t» 
w'orkbd  ir  winter)  nor  over  three  years  in  all. 

14.  No  mineral  deposit  having  a  dip  less  than  26P  shall  be  clafised  as  »  lode  or  vm 
unless  it  has  two  perfect  smooth  walls  beyond  dispute  and  outs  the  eocmtry  rod 
otherwise  than  parallel  to  its  bedding,  if  the  rock  is  sedimentary.  The  dip  of  a  t?ii 
shall  be  its  average.  In  case  of  dispute  the  proof  shall  lie  entirely  witii  the  psn 
making  the  adverse  claim,  who  shall  pay  in  advance  to  the  land  omee  the  espeaMi 
of  examination.  If  the  claim  is  proved  good  to  the  proper  officer  of  tbe  land  oAoe, 
he  shall  then  issue  an  injunction  on  the  other  party  to  stop  his  work  of  takhig  ozx 
mineral  until  the  claim  is  settled.  The  case  shall  then  be  tried,  and  both  parries 
bring  their  proofs  before  a  land  office  court,  formed  to  judge  of  all  mining  diffpnio. 
Such  land  office  court  shall  comprise  two  lawyers  and  two  mining  eBgineeis  bj  pr»- 
f ession  and  one  land  office  official  ex  officio.  The  four  first  shall  be  appointed  by  tit 
President  for  life.    The  court  shall  hold  its  sessions  at  or  near  the  plaice  in  circuit 


Testimony  of  N,  Armatrong,  Glendahf  Beaver  Head  Ooanf jr,  Monian^u 

N.  Armstbong,  of  Glendale,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana,  testified  at  Butte  Cry 
September  28, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  0*Bannon,  and  I  concur  with  it,  exeept  tb&r : 
think  the  mining  claims  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  district  land  o&cea.  I  thiit 
two  years  is  sufficient  to  pay  up  on  a  placer  or  lode  claim,  and  I  think  that  the  widti 
of  Claims  ought  to  be  defined ;  that  no  district  should  be  allowed  to  restrict  tin 
amoimt  of  a  grant.  I  think  the  government  allowances  should  be  taken  erny- 
where.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  United  States  mining  law.  I  think  tha 
the  local  mining  laws  ought  to  be  abolished. 


l^BStiaumy  of  OrvUle  B.  C^Bannon^  attomejf-at'law,  Butte  Ci^y,  Deer  Lodge,  IfimteM. 

Obyiujb  B.  (VBaknok,  r^ident  at  Deer  Lodge,  testified  at  Butte  City^  Septemta 
28, 1879,  as  follows : 


I  have  been  in  Montana  since  June,  1867.    Formerly  I  was  vegisteff  at  Hal 
am  now  a  practicing  attorney  before  the  district  courts  in  Montaaa.    X  lusre 
pretty  well  oVer  a  portion  of  the  Tertitoir.    My  bustndss  has  eallsd  me  all  tk 
the  countiy ;  am  conversant  with  the  public  lands  and  the  land  system.    I  tldak 
the  western  portion  of  the  Territory  one-sixteenth  of  it  can  be  irtigated.    One-fiftl 
the  lands  in  the  western  portion  is  timber. 

Montana  is  hardly  an  agricultural  country ;  it  is  a  pastuMwe^  timber,  asd  miniQ 
country ;  about  three-fourths  pasture.  The  future  wealth  i)i  Jlimtaaa  nill  be  oiia 
eral  and  pasturage.  I  think  that  some  law  ought  to  be  passed  as  soon  as  posaiblf 
which  the  title  to  the  timber  land  should  pass  m>m  the  government  to  tbe  fndivW 
I  do  not  think  the  government  will  ever  be  able  to  protect  the  timber  laniki:  i'Tj 
private  ownership  will  do  it,  and  I  would  put  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  timber  in  *' 
hands  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  land  offloes. 

Some  classification  should  be  made  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  sold  sbcnild  be  b«« 
upon  that  classification.    I  would  sell  it  in  tracts  of  40  to  320  acres,  and  I  ironld  y-r 
fer  actual  settlers  to  outsiders,  and  I  would  limit  the  rights  of  persons  to  one  tmr- 
I  would  chai'ge  according  to  the  classification  as  to  the  amount  entered.    ThH  cla* 
fication  should  be  made  by  the  deputy  surveyor,  under  the  direction  of  tb^ 
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geoenl,  aod  sabjeot  to  approval  by  the  inspector  of  clafisification.  la  mineral  local- 
ities I  would  sell  the  timber  sabject  to  the  mineral  rights ;  outside  of  the  mineral 
righto  I  would  sell  it  absolutely.  I  would  sell  a  miner  the  timber  on  the  top  of  his 
IccatioDi  and  would  put  tbe  records  of  the  mining  claims  in  the  possession  of  the 
county  recorder.  The  title  is  tried  at  the  county  seat,  and  let  the  record  be  there 
alao.  If  the  records  are  destroyed  let  us  do  as  we  do  in  all  similar  cases,  taking  the 
rnobt  reliable  testimony  that  can  be  obtained.  I  think  that  in  all  cases  of  actual  pos- 
!*e8t»iooof  a  mine  or  a  mining  claim  such  possession  should  be  stated  in  the  application 
before  a  miner  is  allowed  to  make  an  entry.  I  know  oases  of  this  kind  where  the 
m&D  who  originally  owned  a  mine  was  compelled  to  make  adverse  filing  on  his  own 
claim,  because  of  its  being  claimed  by  sortie  other  person.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
inteution  of  the  law  to  permit  a  man  to  file  on  a  claim  until  he  is  in  actual  possession 
of  it.  That  is  the  law  now.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  to  make  claimants  pay  upon  any 
sort  of  mining  claim.  I  would  limit  the  time  under  forfeiture.  I  think  the  size  of 
the  ground  for  dnmpa^  and  mills  should  be  increased.  Many  men  are  compelled  to 
best  around  the  busn  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  ground  for  dumpage  and  mill-sites. 
I  think  all  mining  recorders'  districts  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  only  one  gen- 
enl  United  States  law  should  be  the  governing  law.  I  think  all  mining  grounds 
shoold  be  settled  upon  before  any  patents  issue.  They  are  supposed  to  do  so  now, 
bat  they  do  not.  I  think  there  should  be  an  inspector  for  all  these  surveys,  after 
they  are  made  and  before  the  parties  doing  the  work  are  paid.  I  think  the  classifi- 
cation of  tbe  mineral  land  can  oe  done  bettor.  Lands  which  are  now  called  mineral 
aie  son- mineral,  and  settlers  are  put  to  the  expense  of  proving  the  non-mineral  char- 
acter of  such  lands.  I  think  in  case  of  any  doubt  whatever  let  them  go  into  the  min- 
eral classification,  but  if  some  method  could  be  provided  wherein  aS  settlers  in  any 
township  or  any  given  part  of  a  township  could  come,  and  in  some  cheap  and  eas^ 
method  make  one  publication  in  order  to  prove  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land,  it 
would  be  well ;  and  when  it  is  once  declared  non-mineral  they  could  all  file  on  it  as 
sach. 

There  are  lands  in  the  center  of  Deer  Lodge  Valley  where  there  is  no  showing  of 
mioeral  whatever.  They  are  withdrawn  from  the  market  because  they  are  classed  as 
okeral  hind. 

Tbe  eastern  portion  of  townships  614  and  714  near  Phillipsburg  is  mineral,  but  it  is 
ttttlefl  upon  as  agricultural.  This  has  got  in  a  measure  to  be  obviated  by  naving  a 
better  class  of  men  for  deputy  surveyors. 

I  have  observed  the  survey  of  land  closely,  and  favor  the  retention  of  the  reot- 
vigolar  system  to  survey  the  land.  I  would  suggest  that  better  monuments  be  used, 
because  the  stakes  are  often  quickly  destroyed.  I  will  cite  a  case  of  bad  surveying. 
On  Jane  15, 1872, 1  preferred  charges  to  the  surveyor-general,  Mr.  Blaine,  against  the 
dfpoty  surveyor,  who  had  executed  the  agricultural  surveys  in  Deer  Lodge  and  in  Mis- 
aoula  Counties.  There  was  no  allowance  of  the  convergence  of  the  meridians  on  that 
^tion  line  between  townships  8  and  9  north,  and  range  9  west.'  There  is  an  offset 
of  three  or  four  chains  where  it  should  have  been  half  a  mile  or  more.  It  is  shown  on 
tbe  map  that  Deer  Lodge  River  goes  down  township  8  north  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
vbere  it  enters  township  9  north.  The  Deer  Lodge  River  actually  goes  out  of  town- 
«hip  9  Dorth,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  where  it  enters  9  north,  10  west.  The  Lit- 
tle BUckfoot  River  comes  within  the  first-named  chain  half  a  mile  south  of  where  it 
€Qt«rs  the  last  named  township.  I  cited  other  small  discrepancies  to  the  survevor- 
Seoera],  charging  there  was  good  land  to  the  topography  in  township  9  north,  9 
vest,  and  In  9  north  and  8  west,  9  north  and  13  west,  but  no  attention  was  paid  by 
the  snrveyor-general. 

Then  I  pxelerred  charges  against  the  surveyor-general  to  the  Land  Office  at  Wosh- 
uigtoD,  and  they  were  returned  with  an  indorsement  that  the  charges  were  not  worthy 
9l  coDs^ecation.  This  indorsement  was  put  on  by  Mr.  Dallas,  of  the  Bureau  of  Topo- 
paphical  Surveys.  Mr.  Curtis  requested  me  to  wait  until  Mr.  Drummond  returned, 
IjK  he  promised  that  a  general  inspector  would  be  sent  out,  but  it  was  not  done. 
Three  yeaiB.agD  I  asked  why  this  had  not  been  done,  the  repl^  was  the  only  man  who 
VM  reliable  enough  to  send  was  then  in  Oregon.  I  then  carried  the  matter  to  Helena^ 
bflt  pending  an  investigation  Mr.  Blaine  resigned  and  nothing  was  done. 

Tbe  settlers  in  this  township  were  never  able  to  make  their  filings  upon  this  land, 
>pd  at  my  advice  most  oi  them  nev6r  entered  their  lands.  There  is  evidence  from 
ntizeos  that  they  did  not  know  where  their  lands  were,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of 
th«  surveys.  Only  one  man  of  those  who  had  filed  on  tne  land  found  himself  actually 
^  po^enion  of  the  land  he  intended  to  occupy.  He  was  one  out  of  13  settlers.  This 
rarrey  was  made  by.  William  H.  Baker,  October  of  '70,  and  subdivided  in  December. 

<0.   All  tbe  siKveye  made  now  by  Mr.  De  Lacy  are  good,  and  I  think  they  are  all 

Tiie  monuments  of  surveys  ought  to  be  of  permanent  character.    The  laws  and  reg- 

)T^^°^  And  instructions  now  demand  that,  but  the  laws  are  not  complied  with.    If 

the  sarveying  instmctions  are  complied  with,  that  is  sufficient.    I  think  it  will  be  a 
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ood  idea  to  place  at  every  township  comer  a  permaneiit  monument  of  some  kind, 
[r.  Kellogg,  IJnited  States  deputy  surveyor,  told  me  that  he  had  run  twelve  mika 
before  he  found  a  comer.  The  settlers  along  the  line  of  the  river  in  this  township,  9 
or  10  west,  paid  him  $300  to  find  their  comers  for  them. 

Question.  What  effect  has  irrigation  upon  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  land?— 
Answer.  It  depends  upon  the  situation,  measurably,  whether  the  capacity  of  the 
land  is  increased  or  decreased  by  irrigation.  Where  there  is  a  fine  loam,  with  clayiDd 
gravelly  subsoil,  it  is  ultimately  injurious ;  where  there  ia  a  deep  loam  and  clay  sob- 
soil  it  is  good.  It  takes  less  water  where  the  soil  is  good.  Water  rigbta  are  heM 
almost  exclusively  by  possessory  title.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  law  is  in  re- 
spect to  water  rignts.  I  think  it  is  very  chaotic  both  as  to  mining  and  agrieultmaL 
About  two-thirds  of  the  water  can  yet  be  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  land  by  asystefs 
of  dams  in  the  mountains.  By  such  a  system  the  capacity  can  be  at  least  doabled.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  general  law  passed  by  Congress  in  relation  to  the  nift:- 
ter  of  irrigating  and  every  facility  offered  the  citizens  for  the  development  of  impr 
tion,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  national  system  of  irrigation.  I  think  aome  lawoajrbt 
to  be  passed  by  which  title  to  the  pasturage  lands  can  be  acquired  on  easy,  nomioal 
terms.  Mr.  Concourse,  a  large  cattle  owner,  says  that  on  an  average  the  pasftonfc 
lands  in  Deer  Lodge  County  are  worth  to  him  $1.25  per  acre.  He  ana  his  brother  en- 
tered 640  acres  under  the  desert^land  act,  and  if  there  was  any  law  by  which  he  cooM 
do  it  he  says  he  would  enter  5,000  acres  of  land — that  is,  of  land  adjacent  to  that 
he  now  possesses,  which  I  think  is  better  than  the  average.  I  think  the  entry  of  om 
entire  section  ou^ht  to  be  allowed  for  pasture  purposes.  I  do  not  bdieve  in  seUine 
these  lands  in  unlimited  quantities,  because  I  think  the  pre-emption  and  homesteaa 
entries  should  be  continued  for  some  time  longer.  I  haraly  think  this  land  is  worth 
for  pasturage  purposes  |1.25  per  acre,  but  if  I  had  the  money  I  think  I  ooold  find  i 
body  of  contiguous  land,  10,000  acres  in  extent-,  of  what  is  called  arid  land,  in  Deer 
Lodge  County,  that  I  would  pay  $1.25  for. 

Under  the  infamous  railroad  grant  we  are  cut  down  to  each  alternate  section  at  a 
cost  of  $2.50  per  acre,  and  that  makes  it  $400  for  a  homestead,  and  the  fees  to  laake 
non-mineral  proof,  &c. 

A^icultural  entries  in  each  case  cost  a  man  about  $70  or  $80.  I  think  the  pub- 
lication of  notice  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world.  In  the  notices  there  ia  oo 
time  given  when  the  claim  is  to  be  made,  so  that  it  is  really  no  notice  to  a  man  to 
issue  a  protest.  I  think  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  protest  after  the  entry  is  made, 
before  proving  it  and  before  the  patent  is  issued.  I  thmk  one  land  office  at  the  can- 
tal  (of  the  State  or  Territory)  would  be  sufficient,  with  some  modifications.  Tbe 
proving  might  be  done  somewhere  else,  except  the  pre-emption  affidavits.  I  think  • 
man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prove  up  without  going  to  the  land  office. 

The  attention  of  Congress  should  be  called  to  our  terrible  situation  in  regard  to  tU 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  claims  here.  For  ten  years  one- half  of  our  land  has  bees 
withheld  from  the  market,  and  our  citizens  have  been  compelled  to  pay  double  prices 
for  the  remainder.  Eighteen  sections  are  given  to  the  railroad  and  two  for  school 
purposes,  which  leaves  only  sixteen  sections  in  a  township  open  to  pre-emplion  ai»! 
settlement.  This  works  great  detriment  to  the  settlers,  and  a  person  filing  a  declaia- 
tory  statement  cannot  cross  a  township  section  line  because  of  the  railroad  grant  U 
will  be  better  if  all  railroad  land  were  shifted  to  one  side  of  the  railroad,  so  asto  makf 
the  government  and  the  railroad  lands  each  contiguous.  If  the  charter  of  the  Nonb- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  is  extended,  it  should  be  upon  the  condition  that  this  land  vam 
into  the  charge  of  registers  and  receivers,  and  let  them  allow  cash  entries  oil  tbew 
lands  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre,  and  when  the  railroad  has  complied  with 
their  promises  let  the  money  realized  frozn  the  sale  on  these  lands  be  given  to  the  rail- 
road. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  expedition  in  the  issue  of  patents,  both  in  minerikl 
and  agricultural  claims.  I  think  the  fees  of  the  survevor-genenu's  office  aie  too 
large,  as  a  man  filing  on  timber  or  agricultural  claims  would  not  have  to  pay  so  mccb. 
I  do  not  think  that  mining  claims  should  be  excepted.  There  ought  to  be  somethiDg 
definite.  I  would  suggest  that  the  money  be  refunded  to  the  daimants  when  tbe y 
obtain  their  patents  K>r  mining  claims. 


Testimony  of  John  Caplioe,  Butte  OUy,  Deer  Lodge,  Momt 

John  Capuce,  of  Butte  City,  Mont.,  testified,  September  28, 1879,  as  foQows: 

I  have  heard  the  previous  statement  of  Mr.  O^Bannon,  and  concur,  except  that  I  later 
the  recording  of  mining  claims  in  the  district  land  office,  and  think  two  years  a  aafi- 
cient  limit  for  paying  up. 

Concerning  the  old  claims  I  find  injustice  in  the  present  law.    My  mining  difficulty 
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They  coold  admiDister  the  laws  better  than  an  ontBiclo  agent.  There  is  a  much  larger 
scope  of  this  country  that  is  capable  of  agriculture  than  is  supposed.  My  impression 
^rben  I  came  here  was  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  was  fit  for  agriculture;  but  th« 
pro^I^ectoFs  in  the  south  and  we^t  are  showing  up  considerable  areas  of  arable  land. 

Q.  How  would  yon  prevent  this  laud  from  being  taken  up  as  pasturage  land  at  a 
li»w  price  f — A.  I  would  reserve  the  arable  portion  from  private  sale  and  dispose  of  it 
r.piWr  the  homestead  law.    I  would  abolish  the  pre-emption  law. 

Q.  Why  f — ^A.  Because  the  homestead  law  has  a  pre-emption  feature  in  it  already. 

Q.  How  coahl  you  classify  the  land  I — A.  That  could  be  done  by  the  deputy  surveyor 
»..<!  the  geologist,  who  should  be  appointed  to  go  along  to  classify  the  land. 

i^  And  how  could  you  determine  just  what  was  irrigable  land  ? — A.  Wherever  tluTO 
'R  -.s  water  accessible  the  surveyor  would  know  that  so  much  of  the  land  near  by  was 
rrii^ble. 

Q.  And  how  could  you  make  a  practical  division  so  that  these  gentlemen  htro  by 
ooking  on  this  map  would  know  what  is  irrigable  and  what  is  pasturage  ? — A.  From 
he  information  collected  by  the  surveyor  in  making  his  plate  I  would  have  the  draughts- 
nan  simply  note — say,  here  is  a  section — I  would  have  him  note  that  this  40  acres  is 
tfablp,  at  $1.25  per  acre ;  this  40  acres  is  timber,  of  commercial  value,  so  much  per 
icre  for  that ;  and  that  40  acres  is,  perhaps,  grazing  hmd,  and  another  80  acres  may  be 
irid  or  be  mesa  land.  In  subdividing  they  run  around  the  entire  section,  and  they  caii 
form  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  the  entire  section  from  the  observations  they  then  make. 

Q.  Yon  would  have  this  classjfication  made  by  the  deputy  surveyor  and  the  geologist 
tppointed  to  go  along  with  him,  who  would  measure  tne  streams,  and  determine  how 
each  wat'er  t^nere  was  in  them  annually,  and  then  mark  the  limits  to  where  the  water 
eoald  be  carried  f — A.  I  think  he  could  determino  that  approximately  hy  his  eye.  If 
U  made  a  mistake  and  it  is  not  arable,  still  I  should  classify  it  as  arable,  for  there  is 
I  probability  of  its  being  so.  I  require  them  to  measure  the  streams  now,  and  their 
Mtesshow  everything — the  depth,  neight,  &c. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  not  water  enough  for  all  this  land  that 
;on  have  determined  to  be  irrigable,  and  yon  sell  it  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
loti  it  tnms  ont  afterward  that  there  is  not  enough  water  f — ^A.  Well,  it  is  their  look- 
«Qt.  If  they  bay  something  and  pay  $1.25  for  it,  and  it  does  not  turn  out  as  they  ex- 
pected,  it  is  their  lookout. 

(^.  Bat  yon  classify  the  several  pieces  of  land  for  the  citizen  f — A.  The  citizen  should 
:o  and  make  an  examination  beforehand. 

(^.  If  the  government  undertakes  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  as  irrigable  the  government 
•rngbt  to  know  whether  it  is  irrigable  or  not,  and  it  takes  the  money  of  the  citizen 
Qoder  the  aapposition  that  it  is  irrigable,  does  it  not  f — A.  They  do  under  this  system. 

^.  Suppose  a  man  bays  land  low  down  on  the  stream  as  irrigable  land,  and  pays  for 
tt :  along  oomes  another  man  who  buys  land  higher  up  and  takes  all  the  water.  How 
-Aiiold ;oa  arrange  that! — A.  That  is  something  I  have  never  thought  of. 

<^.  What  is  year  present  law  of  water  rights  here  t  Does  the  first  man  who  occu- 
pif*i  the  land  take  all  the  water,  returning  such  as  he  does  not  need  to  the  stream 
A^in  f— A.  Tes ;  that  is  the  local  law  here,  I  think. 

^.  Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  conflicting  in- 
•«r«6t8  and  conflicting  rights  ? — A.  There  might  bo  eventually,  perhaps,  something  of 
tiiac  kind.  Ton  cannot  have  any  general  law  that  will  not  operate  harshly  in  some 
>r>*»taQce8.  When  the  grovernment  makes  this  classification  of  land  I  go  down  there  to 
niaice  my  settlement  near  ihe  nionth  of  a  stream  or  valley.  I  take  my  chances  of  set- 
t'trrs  coming  in  above  me  and  absorbing  a  good  portion  of  the  water.  That  is  some- 
ttiinj^  I  don't  think  yon  can  regulate.  You  can  only  have  a  general  rule,  that  the 
vater  shall  not  be  wasted. 

^.  Why  sbonld  the  gov'emment  not  sell  a  man  the  water  right,  when  it  sells  him 
U^'acTtsof  irricable  land?  It  is  known  how  much  water  is  wanted  for  a  certain 
<t(iaQtity  of  land.  Why  not  let  this  water  right  run  with  this  land  forever  f  If  the 
Kin-emiDent  finds  that  it  has  not  enough  water  in  the  stream,  let  them  stop  selling  the 
•^d  as  irrigable  land,  and  sell  the  balance  as  pasturage  land. — A.  Perhaps  that  would 
^  a  good  idea.  I  have  not  given  that  subject  any  consideration,  and  can  only  jump 
•t  a  eonclosion. 

^.  Do  yoa  think  a  general  system  of  irrigation  ditches  could  be  cohstruoted  in  this 
lethtory  with  profit  f~A.  I  think  they  could  in  some  sections — on  the  Pecos  and  Rio 
'iraode  Rivers.    There  is  an  immense  area  that  can  be  irrigated  there. 

^.  Does  it  destroy  the  land,  or  improve  it  t — A.  Irrigation  improves  the  land ;  it  en- 
ncUes  the  soiL 

W-  Does  it  increase  or  destroy  the  growing  capacity  of  the  land,  year  by  yearf — 
A.  That  I  cannot  say.  They  have  raised  here,  for  years  and  years,  crops,  without  fail 
iQd  without  fertilization. 

(•I.  Don't  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  laud  decrease,  year  by  year  I— A.  That  depends 
uDtbesizeoftbeherf 
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aasessiDg  these  lands,  to  make  them  pay  at  least  a  tax  on  the  land  on  a  baaiaof  tvo 
-dollars  and  one-half  an  acre,  so  that  they  would  either  perfect  the  title  or  abaodon  H, 
4ind  thus  give  some  one  else  a  chance.  Unless  they  are  made  to  pay  in  some  way«r 
other  they  will  hold  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  know  of  two  cases  where  tnetsoC  MO 
cacres  each  were  taken  up  under  applications  for  placer  claims  and  used  for  acricQh- 
qiral  purposes.  They  were  not  mineral ;  there  was  no  mineral  on  it  at  alL  u  tliej 
had  made  application  for  these  lands  as  agricultural  lands  they  would  have  bsd  tA 
prove  up,  which  they  did  not  have  to  do  in  their  placer-claims  application. 

I  think  all  mineral  claims  should  be  filed  in  the  district  land  oflSee,  and  the  record 
be  first  made  there ;  that  is  the  very  best  place  where  it  could  be  dona.  The  title 
would  then  be  always  perfect  and  could  not  be  manipulated.  I  believe  in  sqoan  loo* 
tions. 


T6stm4my  of  WilUam  Davmiport. 

William  Davenport  testified,  September  27, 1H79,  at  Helena,  BfkMit.,  as  foUowi: 

I  have  lived  here  since  1864.  I  am  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  hnwimw.  My 
herds  are  in  the  Sun  River  range,  about  70  miles  from  here. 

As  to  the  destruction  of  the  grass  by  sheep,  it  all  depends  npon  bow  clo»  lk> 
are  compelled* to  feed.  If  they  are  limited  in  tneir  ranee,  they  feed  the  aammtkm 
that  they  kill  it.  I  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  nnndied  cattle  and  lam  mnw 
to  ten  thousand  sheep. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  land  it  will  take  to  feed  a  beef,  I  oaonot  say  acoaxatelj  fno. 
my  knowledge  on  that  point ;  but  I  think  it  will  take  to  feed  a  beef  aboot  30  acm. 
and  I  think  five  sheep  are  equal  to  one  beef  in  the  matter  of  feeding.  I  have  iMwr 
snade  any  particular  ouservation  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  way  wo  arrange  our  grazing  is  this :  we  bring  our  sheep  up  on  the  hooM  natt 
.until  the  winter  season  is  over,  and  we  leave  it  as  soon  as  the  grass  ooomb  ia  t» 
-spring,  and  then  we  shift  the  range.  Our  sheep  graze,  say,  over  six  nukeoTsroor 
winter  range ;  that  would  make  about  8ix  miles  square  that  our  sheep  graseover;  tbftt 
is,  a  herd  of  3,000  graze  over  these  bIx  miles  square.  It  tokes  about  that  anooot  of 
.grazing  land  to  keep  these  sheep  well.  We  feed  them  hay  sometimes.  I  have  cattlf, 
but  do  not  keep  the  cattle  and  sheep  together.  If  I  confined  my  sheep  more  thM 
that,  it  would  destroy  the  grass  in  time,  and  if  you  keep  the  sheep  on  that  range  yetr 
in  and  year  out  it  would  destroy  the  grass.  That  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  npx^ 
to  cattle,  and  this  is  the  argument  for  large  ranges. 

There  are  some  conflicts  between  cattle  and  sheep  men,  and  eventually  they  vii. 
prove  very  disagreeable. 

I  think  these  grazing  lands  ought  to  be  sold  and  a  title  given  to  the  stock ovner 
I  would  sell  it  for  ten  cents  per  acre,  and  give  a  man  all  he  wanted  for  hi»  cstti' 
Iierd.    I  would  sell  the  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  a  man  owned. 

I  think  the  actual  settler  ought  to  be  protected,  and  that  this  land  ought  lu  bf 
•divided  up  into  some  kind  of  shape  that  would  protect  the  small  cattle  owners.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  pasturage  homestead  law.  There  is  just  thispoiot 
in  reg.ird  to  the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  There  is  a  very  small  propoitMia  ti 
land  in  this  Territory  that  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Thers  is  grooBa 
enough,  bet  there  is  no  water  to  irrigate  it  with. 

Thero  is  an  immense  amount  of  grazing  land  in  this  country.  The  whole  Tsmt<v? 
is  covered  with  ;rras8.  These  lands  aro  not  fit  for  anything  but  graaiog.  1  thiak  rhe 
government  woui.^  be  benefited  and  the  people  themselves  by  acquiring  titie,  fo  tU< 
•they  could  make  permanent  homes  in  the  Territory.  The  government  would  thrc 
<derive  some  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  land,  and  the  result  would  be  a  pennsortt 
iiealtby  growth  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  nerd  we  have  here  is  people. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  cattle  thero  are  in  the  Territory^  but  I  think  that  tlr 
wealth  (if  Montana  will  consist  in  the  future  of  the  stock-raistng  intofest. 

My  opinion  at  present  is  that  agricultural  pursuits,  raising  grain,  Ac,  do  not  pay  i& 
this  Territory.  I  think  if  these  grazing  lands  could  be  settled  up  that  then  tb^rr 
would  be  consumers  for  the  pro<lucts  of  the  agriculturist.  I  think  the  rainfall  i>  in- 
creasing slightly  hero,  but  not  enough  to  amount  to  anything.  I  don*t  beliere  a 
waiting  for  any  climatic  changes  to  settle  these  matters. 

I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  timber  lands,  for  I  do  not  know  anything  lU^i* 
them.  I  think  the  wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  the  bunoh-graaa.  There  is  do  r«*i 
water  system ;  it  is  too  chaotic.  All  the  lands  used  by  atookmen  are  held  by  coodob 
<^nsent. 
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Tistimony  of  A,  J.  Davis,  Butte  City,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

A.  J.  Davis  testified  at  Batte  City»  September  29,  as  follows : 

I  baTe  liTed  in  the  Territory  ainee  1864,  off  and  on.  I  have  lived  in  several  oountiea. 
I  think  the  minenil  and  pasturage  interests  are  the  two  greatest  interests  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Agricnltare,  so  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned,  is  of  coarse  of  considerable 
infteiest;  bat  when  we  get  two  railroads  here  to  ship  products  to  the  Kaet,  we  will 
find  we  oanDot  compete  with  other  States  and  Territories. 

I  do  not  think  mote  than  one-twentieth  of  the  Territory  could  be  irrigated ;  proba- 
My  one- tenth  is  timber,  bnt  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Montana  timber  is  very  scarce, 
while  there  are  valleys  which  are  remarkaUy  heavy  with  timber.  I  think  these  tim- 
ber Isods  ooght  to  be  held  by  the  government,  and  allow  every  person  to  go  and  use 
the  timber  for  domestic  porposes. 

I  woold  allow  a  person  to  use  the  timber  for  domestic  purposes  that  would  tend  to 
fche  improvement  of  the  country,  withoat  purchasing  it,  and  witiiout  licensing  people 
to  eo  on  the  timber  land. 

u  there  is  to  be  any  Jurisdiotion  over  the  timber  lands,  I  think  the  register  and 
neeirer  woold  be  the  person  to  have  that|arisdiction.  If  the  government  concludes 
to  Mil  these  lands,  I  would  sell  them  in  tracts  net  to  exceed  160  acres,  without  it  was 
t»  parties  who  consumed  lat ge  amounts  of  timber  in  the  way  of  mining  interests  and 
nw-mills. 

Hy  idea  is  to  protect  the  actnal  settler  here.  In  selling  the  timber  th^  price  should 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity,  and  the  price  should  hardly  exceed  t^.50  per  acre.  Ma&y 
portioas  of  it  wonld  not  be  worth  more  than  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  destruction  of  the  timber  now  by  fire.  Fire  is  the 
vont  «aase  of  its  destruction.  There  is  less  ^xe  now  than  formerly.  I  think  one- 
Wf  the  timber  oonld  be  trimmed  out  with  more  profit  to  the  remainder.  I  think  if 
tbti  fires  are  kept  oat  of  the  timber  it  will  grow,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
SOTeratnent  to  retain  every  alternate  section  if  they  propose  to  sell  it,  though  I  think 
b  would  be  the  better  way  to  let  the  timber  remain  as  it  is.  If  it  were  all  cut  off  I 
thick  it  would  grow  again  large  enough  for  mining  and  farming  purposes,  such  as 
frucw,  Ac,  in  forty  or  fifty  vears. 

I  have  noticed  the  rainfall,  and  I  think  it  has  increased.  I  do  not  think  the  open- 
rt^  of  the  climate  has  increased ;  I  think  it  has  been  milder  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  great  body  of  the  water  comes  here  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  last  few  years 
T^  liu  bven  at  a  season  of  the  year  that  has  enabled  us  to  raise  crops  without  irrigation. 
We  have  had  in  the  last  three  spriqgs  a  great  deal  of  rain.  In  many  instances  the 
nio  has  fallen  at  the  time  needed  for  the  raisiag  of  crops.  1  think  it  would  be  better 
if  we  had  some  national  law  by  which  we  could  take  ont  large  ditches,  and  the  gov- 
cRiimrnt  should  offer  a  consideration  for  theoncouragenient  of  this  industry.  In  Jeffer- 
v'a  County,  and  a  portion  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  Counties,  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
l&sd,  some  of  it  very  valuable  bench  land,  that  might  be  irrigated  by  making  exten- 
ave  eaoals.  It  depends  upon  the  soil  whether  the  water  will  destroy  the  quality  of 
|t.  If  it  is  a  subsoil,  it  injures  it ;  if  it  is  a  clay,  the  water  is  held.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  «oy  use  to  base  any  hopes  upon  an  increase  of  water  in  Montana. 

Four  fifths  of  the  Territory  is  properly  arid  land,  and  for  men,  of  limited  capi- 
til  pmbably  the  panturage  homestead  may  be  a  beuent ;  but  for  persons  of  large  capi- 
til  who  have  10,000  head  of  cattle  that  kind  of  a  homestead  would  be  of  no  use.  At 
tb»  ttme  time  a  man  who  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle  wants  some  protection,  and  I 
vvwld  sot  sell  these  lands.  I  think  the  government  had  better  hold  them  to  lease 
fbfm. 

Oive  a  man  a  right  to  ase  this  land  in  proportion  to  the  cattle  he  has,  for  a  term 
^  Tears  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  that  lease. 

If  these  lands  were  sold,  I  think  Either  from  &to  10  cents  per  acre  would  be  an  am- 
P^  price  for  them.    Of  coarse  there  ase  some  choice  spots  that  would  be  worth  more. 

It  will  take  on  an  avera^  SO  acres  of  this  land  to  sustain  one  beef,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  if  yon  pasture  this  bunch-grass  closely  it  will  decrease.  The  seeds  are  eaten 
off  and  the  growth  is  retarded.  If  a  man  has  a  large  tract  of  land  he  could  increase 
ka  nof^  by  moving  his  cattle  at  stated  times  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
bplU  serving  his  neighbor's  cattle,  and  the  quality  of  beef  would  be  improved.  As 
bifl  h«tds  increased  bis  land  oonld  be  increased.  Montana  is  not  one^teutb  stocked 
^th  cattle  yet.  Something  should  be  done  in  this  matter  before  the  people  begin  to 
c<^  in  rapidly,  and  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  settled  the  better,  and  the  mining  dis- 
tncts  ore  a  convenience  to  the  miners.  It  saves  them  the  traveling,  while  it  would  bo 
miet  to  make  the  final  record  in  the  district  land  office,  because  if  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
eation  or  registration  is  lorwarde<l  to  Washingt.on  if  the  records  are  destrc^ed  here  they 
have  got  them  tliece.  I  understand  that  the  records  of  the  Summit  vallev  mining 
<lift4riet,  in  winch  are  situated  all  the  mines  of  Butte,  are.  all  destroyed.    They  were 
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kept  by  a  miniDg  recorder  in  the  mining  district,  and  I  uDdeiBtand  that  tLtn:  ^  ^ 
nnmber  of  mining  patents  in  Washington  that  will  not  issne  nntil  theee  reeords  ire 
found.  I  think  the  present  United  States  law  in  regard  to  sarveys  is  sufficient.  Tliere 
is  one  amendment  i  think  would  be  well.  Where  two  claims  are  adjoining  and  yyz' 
allel  there  are  sometimes  little  fractions  between  the  two  mines.  If  one  party  l\- 
secured  his  patent  or  made  his  application  I  think  the  second  party  onght  to  have  tlx 
right  to  come  up  to  the  first  party's  lines  and  take  in  the  small  fragment.  The  t  >^- 
emment  sells  that  land,  and  it  has  often  been  a  channel  of  great  annoyance.  7'jt 
present  expense  of  getting  a  patent  is  very  high.  The  miner  pays  $!>  per  acre  l.r : 
mine,  while  the  agriculturist  pays  but  $1.25.  The  latter  has  also  his  land  finrreveii 
for  him  and  he  pays  nothing  for  his  application,  while  the  miner  pays  (30  to  the  ^• 
veyor-gefieral,  and  the  other  charges  are  also  very  high.  It  costs  in  the  neigbborhoou 
of  |300  to  pay  for  the  survey  and  make  his  proof.  I  think  the  cost  of  surrey,  wbn- 
ever  it  is  done,  should  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  I  think  there  &ho3'0 
be  more  deputy  mineral  surveyors.  Every  district  of  any  importance  should  hire 
one.    These  mineral  surveys  are  very  fairly  done. 

C.  T.  MfiADOR.  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  concerning  square  locations.  Tk* 
square- location  proposition  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  government  would  aJlow  o.^  w 
take  as  large  an  amount  of  land  as  the  Spaniards  did,  we  might  be  willing  to  take  tl^ 
square  location  ;  but  most  of  the  improved  mines  in  the  Territory  would  go  out  of  Uk-.r 
side  lines  at  1,200  feet.    That  is  the  case  with  all  of  the  beat  mines  at  Ti^  Hill. 

John  Caplice.  And  if  yon  make  a  square  location  you  destroy  the  miniDs  intere^^. 
Just  as  a  man  puts  up  expensive  machinery  he  runs  out  of  his  side  lines,  and  £o  is  cat  oA 
by  some  other  man  who  pre-empts  a  claim  next  to  him.  Take  the  AUoe  mine,  for  m* 
ston  CO ;  yon  go  down  that  mine  and  you  will  see  longparallel  veins  or  seamsof  ore  wbkli 
are  50  feet  apart  and  all  of  the  same  size.  Under  the  square  location  a  man  might  l*^ 
entitled  to  a  dozen  mines  at  once. 

A.  J.  Davis.  The  present  law  seems  to  be  avery  good  one,  with  one  exception.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  entitled  to  follow  the  dip  of  the  vein,  but  the  law  aa  regcudsff^cr^ 
and  angles  oueht  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  old  Mexican  law,  which  cut  off  the 
spurs  and  angles.  I  th ink  the  law  onght  to  go  back  to  what  it  was  before.  The  old  Ut 
was  better  in  that  respect  than  the  new  one.  If  that  were  done,  I  think  oar  law  wuaiJ 
be  as  good  as  there  is  any  necessity  for.  I  think  the  present  law  ousht  to  be  modified  in 
regard  to  mill-sites.  Under  the  present  law  yon  cannot  take  up  a  mul-stte  without  prov- 
ing it  to  be  non-mineral.  That  is  almost  impossible.  Take  the  land  here  for  ov«-  tf  n 
miles  and  yon  will  find  lome  mineral  deposits  throughout  the  country.  Yon  cannot  p> 
anywhere,  scarcely^ithout  finding  mineral  of  some  kind,  although  it  may  be  in  Tcry 
small  quantities.  Hence  you  cannot  swear  it  is  non-mineraL  I  think  the  only  lequii^  - 
ment  the  government  should  make  is  that  there  shall  be  no  mineral  of  any  value  on  i* 
I  think  there  should  be  more  than  5  or  10  acres — ^there  should  be  40  or  50  acres— f>  r 
this  reason  :  if  a  man  is  confined  to  5  acres,  that  is  not  enough  to  stack  his  ore  on  sLil 
build  his  warehouses,  &c.  If  you  have  40  acres  you  can  place  your  buildini^a  at  pix>[)«fr 
intervals  and  have  a  place  for  your  tailings,  d^c,  and  keep  other  people  off.  If  all  oth 
subterranean  rights  were  retained  by  the  government,  it  would  remedy  the  defect.  Of 
course  in  mining  underneath  such  land  it  must  be  done  subject  to  the  vested  rigbu  i^f 
the  mill  owner.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  period  fixed  by  law  within  wtdoh  the  miocn 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  up  on  their  placer  or  lode  claims.  I  should  fix  that  period  n 
two  years.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  land  is  simply  held  by  speculators,  without 
working,  and  this  is  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  country.  This  sort  of  thing  bji 
greatly  injured  Montana. 

C.  Clarke.  If  a  man  pays  up  for  his  mine,  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  compelled  U 
^'represent.''  There  wasadecision  of  thecourts  on  that  point,  but  it  isgeneially  ondn- 
stood  with  men  who  have  valuable  property  that  rather  than  run  any  ofaaneeB  they  hul 
better  go  on  represen  ting.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  when  a  man  piys  for  h» 
land  and  ^ts  a  receipt  from  the  register  and  receiver,  that  such  receipt  anould  bf  » 
final  as  if  it  were  a  patent,  and  he  should  not  be  o6mpelled  to  go  on  iei»eseolingaf  trr 
warils.  The  law  is  am  biguous  as  i  t  is,  and  while  the  officials  decide  one  way  the  coaitt 
decide  another.  The  miner  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  chances  on  it.  Tlr 
mineral  law  says  that  there  shall  be  representation  until  the  patent  is  issued. 

A.  J.  Davis.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  delay  in  pAtcotini;.  I 
think  these  patents  should  be  issued  sooner,  and  I  think  they  onght  to  iame  ihiem 
without  requiring  the  payment  of  |25. 

C.  P.  Meador.  If  I  send  a  fee  to  a  lawyer  in  Washington  I  get  a  patent  right  av«j , 
but  if  you  do  not,  you  wait  two  or  three  years. 

A.  J.  Davis.  A  gentleman  told  me  that  he  followed  his  papers  to  Waahington  sod 
got  there  Just  after  the  papers  arrived,  and  in  twenty-f6ur  hours  he  secured  a  pateat 

C.  Clark.  There  is  a  patent  in  the  office  at  Helena  that  has  only  Just  arrived  tfttt 
two  years,  and  vet  the  papers  were  all  sent  in  properly  and  straight. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  mineifl  pateota.  The  Lis4 
Office  has  decided  tnat  a  claimant  can't  make  continuous  proof  by  an  attorney  in  fv* 
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I  was  AWfty  last  sammer  and  my  brother,  who  was  my  attorney  in  fact,  transacted 
gome  mineral  business  for  me,  bnt  they  retnmed  all  the  papers  to  me  to  be  corrected. 
After  the  location  has  been  made  by  the  person  himself,  all  other  matters  shonld  be 
illowed  to  be  transacted  by  the  attorney  in  fact. 

A.  J.  Davis.  I  seo  no  reason  why  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  should 
require  three  certified  copies  of  location,  and  I  think  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the 
locftl  land  offices  and  the  surveyor-general  should  have  seals  to  put  upon  their  official 
papers. 

QoestioD.  What  is  the  law  concerning  the  water  rights  here  ? — Answer.  I  think  there 
b>  ^  statute  concerning  the  water  rights  but  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

I  thick  all  contests  np  to  the  point  of  obtaining  patent  should  be  heard  and  de- 
:i(led  in  the  district  land  office.  This  would  be  a  protection  to  the  poor  man.  There 
is  Qo  reason  why  mineral  contests  should  not  be  decided  in  the  district  land  offices, 
vbere  homestead  and  pre-emption  contests  are  settled.  Of  course  this  should  not  de- 
ftivy  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  respective  officers. 

The  yield  of  the  camp  has  been  between  two  and  three  millions  since  it  was  struck 
wd  I  think  averages  about  $125,000  a  month ;  I  think  it  could  be  increased  to  about 
I  million  a  month.  All  the  titles  of  this  camp  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  office 
)f  the  mining  recorder  have  been  lost.  I  have  to  send  forty  miles  to  the  mining  re- 
Kfder's  office  and  it  wonld  make  no  difference  to  me  if  the  records  were  kept  in  the 
listrict  hind  offices,  I  wonld  Just  as  lief  send  to  Helena.  Mont.  Many  mineral  claims  have 
mn  filed  on  fifteen  or  twenty  times.  This  mineral  recorder's  office  does  not  prevent 
;lufi,  but  the  district  office  would,  for  the  government  officers  would  not  allow  one  fil- 
oir  to  be  made  until  the  previous  one  had  been  voided. 

The  following  gentlemen  being  present  concurred  in  the  sta^ment  of  Mr.  Davis:  C. 
LMeador,  mine  owner;  K.  Armstrong,  mine  owner;  C.  Clarke,  mine  superintendent; 
(V.  A.  Clarke,  mine  owner;  D.  M.  £vans,  superintendent  Lexington  Mine;  P.  Largy, 
3une  owner ;  J.  Rosenthal,  mine  owner,  and  J.  Caplice. 


TesHnwny  of  BaUton  Deegan. 

Ralston  Dseqan,  Helena,  Mont.,  testified,  September  25, 1879,  as  follows : 

1  have  lived  here  since  1866.  I  am  in  the  cattle  and  stock  raising  business.  They 
ru^  in  the  Spokane  range  of  mountains.  I  think  it  will  take  back  in  the  mountain 
rugn  20  acres,  and  in  the  lowlands  it  will  take  30  acres  to  raise  a  beef. 

The  water  rights  here  are  pretty  well  taken  up.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  overstocked, 
t^Qt  in  the  nortoern  counties  it  is  not  overstocked,  and  this  is  a  vefy  good  sheep  conn- 
trr.  I  think  that  abont  five  sheep  will  equal  one  beef.  This  I  consider  a  fair  average, 
fbe  nnges  decrease  by  feeding,  because  the  cattle  do  not  permit  the  erass  to  head  and 
the  seed  to  filL    We  have  here  buffalo  grass,  and  blue  joint  and  rdd  top. 

If  a  man  were  permitted  to  own  his  land,  he,  either  by  herders  or  actual  fencing, 
Boold  then  guard  his  gronnd  and  sow  grass.  I  think  the  wild  grasses  are  much  the 
b«ft  ind  strongest  for  cattle,  but  if  cattle  could  be  allowed  to  rotate  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  men  to  own  their  own  land.  I  think  these  grazing  lands  ought  to  be  sold 
K  a  low  fiffure.  I  like  the  pasturage  homestead  idea  very  much  for  the  smaJl  dealers, 
bat  I  think  the  larger  ones  ought  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  in  excess  of  the  pasturage 
boBMtesd,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cattle  they  own.  I  wonld  allow  tne  actual 
Kttlen  to  have  the  preference.  I  think  in  the  hills  there  is  a  portion  of  the  land 
*hich  is  erazable  and  on  some  land  there  is  no  grazing  at  all,  say  one-third  of  it.  I 
v<ni]d  take  10,000  acres  at  10  cents  per  acre ;  that  is  as  much  as  I  wonld  want  in  this 
Bvutry.  This  ooontry  is  only  fit  for  pasturage,  mining,  and  timbering  purposes.  It 
vUl  never  be  anything  bnt  a  jB;razing  country.  A  country  that  requires  irrigation  will 
Hm  be  a  very  extensive  agnoultnral  country. 

Wheat  is  sold  here  for  50  cents  per  bushel  and  sometimes  for  less.  There  is  no  money 
^  in  sf^caltnTe ;  yon  take  new  land  here  and  yon  raise  a  crop  for  one  or  two  years, 
■Bd  then  it  ia  all  playeA  out.  I  took  np  a  claim  here  last  summer ;  it  is  entirely  sur- 
Rnuded  by  water.  It  is  so  low  that  three  months  in  the  year  the  mosquitoes  and  flies 
Be  80  bad  that  one  cannot  live  there,  and  in  such  a  place  as  that  you  cannot  raise 
uythisg^not  eveo  a  potato.  It  is  only  fit  to  ont  hay  off  of.  I  filed  a  homestead  on 
it,  iod  Ithink  I  should  be  allowed  to  make  final  entry ;  bnt  the  land  office  ruled  that 
■i  I  had  not  lived  on  it  five  years  I  cannot  midce  fiinal  entrv,  although  everything  is 
■11  ri|^t   This  land  was  not  surveyed  bnt  I  had  it  surveyed  at  my  own  expense. 
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Testimony  of  C,  E4ward$,  Boeeman,  OalUUin  Ooimtfy,  Moni, 

1.  C.  Edwardfl,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County,  Montana,  breeder  of  sheep,  eattle,  fao^ 
and  poultry;  am  a  farmer. 

2.  More  than  fifteen  years. 

3.  Have  acquired  title  to  320  acree,  160  each  by  pre-emption  and  homeatoML 

4.  None  aside  from  my.  observation  in  this  Territory. 

5.  Don't  think  I  understand  the  purport  of  the  Question.    Final  proof  is  made  m 
conformity  with  the  law  under  which  the  land  may  nave  been  entered,  and  from  m» 
to  two  years  may  elapse  before  the  applicant  reeeivee  a  patent  from  the  Oesneral  Land 
Office ;  the  distance  neoessary  for  applicants  and  witnesses  to  traTel  from  some  gec-« 
tions  to  the  land  office  in  this  Territory  makes  the  expenses  quite  heayy. 

6.  Think  in  some  instances  if  applicants  and  witnesses  had  been  more  cceaelemiw 
patents  oould  not  haye  been  obtained .  Cannot  suggest  any  alteration  of  the  hoeaesnid 
or  pre-emption  laws  that  would  remedy  such  abuses.    Think  the  desert-laiid  act  ob> 

Jeetionable  in  every  respect,  and  belieye  that  the  best  interests  of  Bfontaaa  denaiid  iu 
immediate  repeal  as  far  as  it  affects  this  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  any  land  that 
can  be  taken  in  conformity  with  the  deaert^land  act  isoqually  available  for  pre-caip- 
tion  and  homestead  entry. 

7.  The  lands  of  Montana  may  be  divided  into  timbered  lands,  agrlonlteial,  pialnrml 
and  mineral. 

8.  Do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  any  sugcestiona. 

9.  The  present  system  of  snbdivi^ng  land  into  40-«ore  lots  is  in  my  optnkn  aa  geod 
as  could  be  adopted.  The  requirement  of  non-miueral-charaoter  pioofa  in  aoaie  te^ 
tions  makes "iinneceesaii^  expense  to  the  claimant,  but  I  could  not  soggeat  anaedy. 

10.  I  don't  -think  the  preeentr  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  can  be  WBfofcd, 
and  I  am  deoidedlv  of  the  opinion  th«t  the  beet  intM«s1^  of  the  maaaee  of  the  peeple 
and  of  the  general  government  are  best  subserved  by  restricting  the  aeqnisitioa  of 
titles  to  public  lands  to  the  present  homestead  law,  or  some  laws  similar  in  eharaetei, 
for  the  reason  that  in  my  opinion  the  parceling  out  of  the  public  buida  in  a  nuaxMr 
that  will  afford  good  homes  to  the  largest  number  of  families  is  directly  condacive  (• 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Montana  has  large  tracts  of  land  that  are  now  vati 
only  for  pasturage  that  in  the  near  future  will  no  doubt  be  converted  into  horaes  bj 
thnfty,  enterprising  settlers,  who  will  be  content  to  pasture  stock  dnrin|;  the  Bammf: 
on  free  pasturage  and  feed  them  during  the  winter;  and  if  these  tracts  of  ooontzy srr 
held  by  the  general  government  until  tney  ar^  taken  under  existing  pre-emption  adO 
homestead  laws,  they  will  make  of  Montana  a  more  populous  and  wealthy  State  aad 
^ield  a  greater  revenue  to  the  national  Treasury  than  they  possibly  can  if  dispoaed  of 
m  any  other  way. 

AQRIGULTUBB. 

1.  The  climate  is  considered  arid,  but  more  water  falls  heie  than  in  nsaay  poctkw 
of  the  plains  and  ihountain  counties  of  the  West.  Rainfall  in  Montana  ranges  iim 
21  inches  to  25  inches.  The  average  rainfall  of  the  greater  porti<Mi  of  the  Temusr 
is,  as  near  as  I  can  learn  from  the  most  reliable  data,  betwaen  23  and  M  iaelies,  sad 
has  never  fallen  below  21  inches  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  this  inclndea  the 
fall,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  each  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

2.  We  have  rain  in  April,  May,  June,  Juljf-— the  greater  portion  in  May  mod  J- 
There  is  seldom  a  year  that  rain  falls  sufficient  in  Julv  to  ml  spcin^  wheat ;  hot  tW 
opinion  is  srowing  in  favor  that  fall  wheat,  sowed  in  August,  will  yield  bi^  caops  cc 
the  most  of  our  bench  lands  without  irrisation. 

3.  Comparatively  speaking  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  entire 

4.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  aocoiaov, 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  com  in  some  sections,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  beats,  tv^ 
nips,  and  a  large  varietv  of  vegetables  in  general. 

6.  The  amount  actually  necessary  will  vary  in  aooordBiiee  wi^  the  lay  of  the  kad 
and  the  character  of  the  soiL  I  have  never  studied  the  subject  closely  eneai^  to  de- 
fine an  answer  in  inches.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  average  faiiaai  «i 
Montana  at  piesent  uses  less  than  '*  a  cubic  foot  per  second"  (see  report  af  lli^.  J.  W. 
Powell  in  cnarge  of  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Sarvey  of  ]tek> 
Mountain  Be^ons)  in  a  great  many  cases. 

7.  Tributaries  ot  the  Missouri  and  the  Marias,  and  the  tiibotaries  of  the  Cetambu 
that  rise  in  Montana. 

8.  Have  raised  crops  by  irrisation  for  fifteen  years  in  Montana;  doeH  thi^  the  tx. 
is  injured  by  irrigation.    Oar  nigfaest  farms  are  about  5,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

9.  Ordinarily  all  of  the  water  that  runs  into  the  field  in  the  ditches  sti^e  there  untu 
it  goes  out  by  seepage  into  underground  channels  or  by  evaporation.  The  lawa  of  Moc- 
tana  would  seem  to  grant  to  the  appropriator  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  por|M>eos  tW 
use  of  water  for  irrigating,  to  make  sucn  land  available  for  the  poipoeeof  a^rienltBrt 
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to  the  full  extent  theieof,  giTing  preferenoe  in  all  cases  to  the  priority  of  the  claim. 
I  don't  think  I  comprehend  what  yon  mean  by  ''waste''  water. 

10.  In  the  sections  of  the  Territory  where  farming  is  most  extensiyely  carried  on  the 
water  of  the  smaller  streams,  which  is  most  easily  ntilized  for  irrigating  purposes,  has 
Roenlly  been  appropriated  by  settlers  to  its  full  capacity.  Governed  at  first  by  local 
ttws,  which  have  since  been  embodied  into  statnto  law. 

ISL  Can't  say.  Mnch  of  the  land  now  used  only  for  pastnrage  in  nfy  opinion,  which 
is  based  npon  practical  experiment,  will  raise  good  crops  of  fall  wheat  without  irriga- 
tion by  nsmg  a  snbsoil  plow. 

13.  Not  aoYisable  at  prei^t.  Montana  is  too  new,  and  too  small  a  port  of  the  lands 
that  will  make  good  homes'  for  the  masses  of  the  people  hare  yet  been  taken. 

14.  No,  it  is  not. 

16.  Some  sto^onen  with  whom  I  have  disonssed  this  snbjeot  think  that  it  will  require 
ahoBtlSaereSb  Bat  we  have  never  yet  been  oompelled  to  eive  this  subject  mnch 
fhoQght  on  aeoonnt  of  the  vast  amount  of  grass  and  compafatiTely  few  stock.  This 
mlfes  to  UontMia  at  large. 

16^  8leek  cattle  are  worth  about  $14  per  head,  and  it  is' estimated  that  the  average 
ntiTB  from  a  herd  is  about  S5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  No.  In  sone-  seotloos  tliSy  can  be  oonilned.  Any  raiDgei  as  long  as  it  is  a  good 
winter  linge^  imgfat  as  well  be  feneed  as  othsrwise. 

20.  Can't  see  that  it  would. 

SL  T%e  Qallatin  and  Tellotnrtone  Biven  and  tributaries. 

S.  Abest  eight  or  ten. 

83.  Diminished. 

at.  Yes.  .  , 

9&  About  90,000.  Can't  say  about  cattle ;  they  are  not  herded.  From  15  head  to 
4,000  head  in  a  herd. 

27.  That  the  government  di^oses  of  its  lands  only  under  the  present  homestead  and 
pre-emption  laws^which  now  note  a  clean  profit  of  9.3  per  acre  clear  of  all  expenses 
(K«w  Tortc  Semi- Weekly  Tribune,  November  .18, 1879,  page  10),  and  provides  full  and 
ample  nroteotion  to  every  citizen  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life  and  property. 
Thu  potiey  adopted  and  rigidly  pursued  will  develop  the  mountain  wilds  of  Montana 
into  a  wealthy  and  populous  State. 

"U.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

TIMBSR. 

1.  So  much  that  it  is  hard  to  say — ^fir,  pine,  spruce. 

%  None  worth  mentioning. 

3.  In  the  most  of  the  vaUeys  in  Montana  a  very  narrow  strip  of  timber  along  tiie 
loot  of  the  mountains  is  all  that  is  any  way  accessible  ;  a  few  acree  of  this  might  be 
•old,  bnt,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  valleysy 
oeapt  pedu^  in  some  portions  of  the  MiBsonla  Valley.  I  cannot  suggest  any  plan  by 
vhi^  the  prospeots  of  the  general  government  would  be  brighte^d  in  the  sale  A 
tnaher  bod  in  any  of  the  inland  mountain  Territories. 

4. 1  would  let  toem  alone  iust  as  they  are. 

&  So  far  aa  I  haw  noticed  (my  obseSrvation  is  not  limited  on  this  point)  there  is  a 
M»nd  growth,  of  the  same  ehanaoter  as  has  been  chopped  or  bomea  off;  its  growth 
Tines  in  diflm&t  ianda. 

&  Fonst  ilres  are  almost  unknown  since  the  whites  took  possesBkm  of  Montana.  My 
^^  inelinatioiiB  axe  to  the  belief  that  tiiey  are  the  result  of  oavslennsBS  by  campers 
eithff  whites  or  IndianSb  for  the  most  part,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that. in  some 
nrtuces  they  aro  eausea  by  lightning. 

,7.  Theieare  no  railroads  in  this  Territory  for  domeetio  uae.  Th»diffioalty  of  gat- 
^timber  out  of  the  mountains  is  such  that  geiieraUy  what  ia  not  fit  for  building  or 
i^mj^  is  used  for  fire-wood,  and  as  far  as  I  luive  observed  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
■Me  IS  less  Wisis  of  timber  here  than  in  settle  of  the  States. 

^  We  go  and  eat  thisber  when  we  want  it  wherever  ^e  find  it  to  suit  our  purpose 
wt ;  I  have  known  of  very  few  instances  of  timber  being  cut  to  hold  it,  and  tnat  has 
teoi  in  an  excitement  at  a  new  mining  campy  but  in  no  instance  to  any  great  extent. 
Tunber  once  felled  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  party  who  chopped  it,  and  his  rights 
^  Kenenliy  Mpeeted  until  it  would  seem  evident  tiiat  he  has  abandoned  it. 

v<  DodH  think  any  bemsAt  would  be  derived  from  it  at  pieaeat. 

C.  EDWABDS, 
JSosenkm,  ifoat 
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Teaiimany  of  Wesley  P.  Emory,  tinner^  Butte  City,  Deer  Lodge  County,  MonL 

To  Public  Land  Commission: 

I  beg  leave  to  enbrnit  tlie  following  aoswers  to  some  of  theqaestioDBpropoondedbr 
yoa.    QaestioDs  answered  under  the  different  headings  will  be  named  and  nombend. 

1.  Name,  Wesley  P.  Emery ;  residence,  Butte  City,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Mont. :  occc- 
pation,  miner. 

2.  County,  five  years ;  Territory,  sixteen  years. 

3.  Yes.    A  quartz  mine.    Under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 

4.  What  I  have  seen  and  the  experience  of  others. 

5.  From  my  own  knowledge  and  the  actual  experience  of  others,  from  three  nuntb 
to  four  years  for  an  uncontested  claim  for  quartz  or  placer,  depending  on  whether  sc 
attorney  is  paid  to  hurry  up  the  claim  at  the  General  Land  Office  at  Wasbiiu^Aa 
For  a  contested  claim  the  time  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  courts  and  is  iDdennitt 
For  a  quartz  claim  on  surveyed  land,  from  (140  to  |175  and  the  entry  fee  of  9^  pe.* 
acre  for  the  amount  applied  for.  For  placer  on  unsurveyed  land,  same  aa  quartz  <« 
surveyed  land  and  entry  fee.  For  placer  on  surveyed  land  by  legal  anbdivisioiiAi  (& 
and  entry  fee  of  $2.50  per  acre  for  me  amount  applied  for. 

6.  Yes.  The  desert-land  law  should  be  repealed  and  the  lands  only  dispoeed  o{  to 
actual  settlers ;  under  it  the  best  land  in  the  countiy  is  being  taken  up,  b^  giaiii^ 
and  hay  land,  and  the  land  is  not  settled  on  at  all  in  most  cases,  and  the  lesiut  b  % 
lar^e  tract  of  land  held  for  speculation.  In  ail  cases  that  have  come  nnder  my  obio- 
vation  so  far,  small  streams  of  water  which  flows  naturally  through  the  landisdiTerud 
from  the  stream  for  a  few  rods  and  application  made  for  patent  as  leclatmed  deiert 
land. 

7.  Valleys,  bench  lands  or  foot-hills,  and  Aiountains.  YaUevs  are  fanning  lands; 
foot-hills,  grazing  and  mineral ;  mountains,  timber  and  mineral. 

8.  Agricultural  are  easily  classed.  Mineral  land  can  only  be  classed  by  a  tbonngb 
scientific  examination  wherein  pick  and  shovel  must  be  used. 

9.  Timber  land  should  be  surveyed  in  small  tracts,  and  the  quality  and  qaantii;  d 
timber  reported  on  by  the  surveydr  or  some  person  appointed  for  the  poriNwe,  aod  Ux 
timber  sold  in  tracts  not  exceeding  20  acres;  but  the  land  on  which  tne  timber  grovi 
should  be  reserved  to  the  United  States,  with  the  privilege  for  miners  to  prospect  ^^ 
mine  on  the  same,  and^  after  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  the  timber  left  etttd- 
ing  should  again  vest  m  the  United  States  and  should  never  be  sold  again  except  u 
miners  who  shall  be  in  actual  possession  of  the  ground  and  have  a  bona-Jide  aod  pav- 
ing mine.  Or  perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be  to  charge  a  stumpaffe  that  should  hrsnz 
the  United  States  an  average  of  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  timber  land  frop 
which  they  cut  the  timber,  and  the  title  still  be  held  by  the  United  States;  aodb 
view  of  the  fact  that  timber  that  will  make  lumber  is  very  scarce  in  some  s«ctioD5  of 
the  country^  saw-mills  should  be  charged  by  the  thousand  feet.  Bat  the  plan  tiiv 
most  of  the  people  wouldpref  er  is  for  the  law  to  remain  Just  as  it  is.  Pasture  Ui^is 
if  surveyed  and  sold  or  ofiered,  would  be  slow  sale  except  in  the  vicinity  of  some  fs^ 
perous  town,  and  if  sold  in  any  other  sections  the  result  would  be  to  shut  out  p'^'f 
people  who  were  unable  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land  so  they  could  scarcely  keep^ 
cow,  while  large  stock  dealers,  who  would  be  the  principal  purchasers,  would  reqair^ 
from  six  to  twenty  thousand  acres  to  accommodate  their  vast  herds,  and  I  thisk  \hf 
system  would  result  disastrously  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  Territory.  X^  I 
don't  think  the  system  would  be  a  judicious  one,  and  as  to  leasing  them,  I  beUere  it 
would  be  worse  than  their  sale.  With  the  desert-land  law  repealed,  at  least  so  far  i» 
Montana  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  present  land-parceling  system  is  as  good  ss  can  be 
desired,  except  in  regard  to  placer  and  quartz,  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  on ;  bst 
will  take  the  liberty  to  state  here  that  before  the  government  commenoed  to  snirer 
and  sell  the  mineral  lands  the  country  was  more  prosperous,  as  abont  two-thirdi  of 
the  mining  claims  are  shut  down  as  soon  as  patented. 

10.  I  know  of  no  better  method  than  the  one  now  in  use,  except  as  stated  iboT^sDd 
in  regard  to  quartz  and  placer,  of  which  I  shall  speak  under  that  head* 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Climate  dry  and  cool  in  summer.  Rainfall  from  April  to  NoTember  from  4  to  ^ 
inches.  Seasons,  spring  from  April  to  July,  pretty  well  mixed  with  snow  and  iekto 
sometimes.  Summer  from  July  to  September,  and  fall  lasts  until  about  the  lit  d 
December.  First  snows  usually  about  September  15th.  Snowfall  in  winter  from  4 1« 
14  in  the  lower  vaUeys  and  2  to  7  feet  in  the  higher  mountains. 

2.  May  and  June.  Irrigation  season  from  May  to  September.  Most  need  of  iiop- 
tion,  July. 

3.  None  worth  making  a  note  of. 

4.  About  one-tenth. 
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.'.  Ail  except  hay. 

7.  Moantain  streams  fed  by  springs  of  never- failiDg  water.  Supply  good,  bat  a  Ut- 
*le  expense  must  be  incurred  in  some  cases  to  raise  some  of  the  larger  streams. 

^.  Tbe  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  injured  only  when  washed  away,  but  is  improved 
.!  any  changed.  Good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
uf 'J  produce  except  vises,  such  as  tomatoes,  melons,  squash,  &c.,  which  will  not  grow 
!:« IV  at  an  altitude  of  5,800  above  the  sea. 

li.  Al>ont  oue- tenth. 

..{.  Iiupnicticable  as  it  requires  on  an  average  about  10  acres  to  keep  an  animal  one 
}tN-r.  ana  in  some  cases  twenty -five  would  not  do  it. 

11.  Not  advisable ;  and  if  put  in  market  the  quantity  should  be  limited. 

l",  Dimiuished.  • 

\K  Xo ;  only  their  hav  land. 

2u.  No. 

'S\  Diminished.    The  native  grasses  in  this  country  will  not  stand  much  crazing. 

'i4.  Cattle  will  not  graze  with  sheep  nor  on  land  where  sheep  have  grazed  lately,  if 
>ft  to  themselves. 

TIMBER. 

1  About  one-half  is  timber  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  divide.  East  of  the  divide 
'  iTows  less  and  less  down  to  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  character 
I  f  the  timber  is  mostly  a  thick  growth  of  small  pines  growing  among  the  rooks  and 
lusher  mountains,  only  fit  for  fence-polee,  log- houses,  and  fire- wood,  and  not  more  than 
Ttif  oQe>fiftieth  part  of  it  on  an  average  is  fit  for  saw-mills.  A  little  very  scrubby 
^nlar  grows  among  the  more  rocky  places.  Besides  this  a  light  growth  of  cottonwood 
•T'-b,  quaking  asp,  and  black  alder  and  willows  grow  along  the  margin  of  the 
t*n  aois.  The  last  mentioned  five  are  fit  only  for  wood  and  shelter  for  stock,  as  it  is 
^rrj  scrubby  and  crooked. 

'^  Cottonwood  and  quaking  asp  are  the  only  kinds  planted,  and  must  be  irrigated; 
*t  :::'•  of  growth  fifteen  to  twenty  years  in  this  country  for  a  tree  five  inches  in  diam- 
•••t:  they  are  only  planted  for  ornament. 

>.  1  would  not  dispose  of  them  at  all ;  but  if  they  must  be  disposed  of  do  it  by  lease 
'■  'xuitll  tracts,  and  to  prevent  monopoly  the  number  of  leases  to  one  man  should  be 
I'i'.td  and  non-transferable,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  years  the  lease  should  be  can- 

*  .•'(1,  and  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  saw  timber  in  a  great  many  places  saw-mills 
v'->t:M  be  allowed  to  cut  where  they  please  and  pay  stumpagc  or  by  the  month,  ac- 

:  iing  to  capacity  of  the  mill.    No  lease  excoe<ling  40  acres  to  one  person,  and  only 

'  lease  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  land  district,  but  allow  him  to  file  abandonment 

'  i:<r<i  with  the  proper  officer  at  the  land  oftlce,  and  locate  another  at  any  time.    But 

•  a!I  eases  the  mineral  and  the  right  to  x^rospoct  for  the  same,  and  mine  on  the  same, 
^'j'-ild  be  reserved  for  any  persons  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    Price  should 

•*  frr^m  two  to  l^ve  dollars  pet  acre,  according  to  quantity  and  quality  of  timber. 

!•  \'&i;  for  reasons  given  under  Question  3,  to  prevent  monopoly  and  give  all  a 
'  iiMu:e  to  acquire  land. 

Ve^,  if  lire  is  kept  out.    Variety  same  as  formerly,  and  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen 
'-in  for  a  tree  five  inches  in  diameter. 

'•  They  are  frequently  intentional  and  often  the  result  of  carelessness ;  they  are 
■  ••:y  destructive  in  dry  weather;  they  might  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  fine 
iy\  imprisonment,  but  the  only  sure  iireventive  is  a  greater  rainfall. 

7.  In  this  country  the  timber  used  for  mining  and  building  purposes  Is  scarcely 
Lii«»«d,  as  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  amount  of  timber  growing  on  a  given  por- 
'>oQ  is  tit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  such  as  is  suitable  that  is  taken,  and  the  only 
▼atite  i^  a  portion  of  the  tops,  which  is  wasted^  and  much  of  that  is  gathered  for  fire- 
V'O'i  when  it  gets  dry.  It  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  large  mining  camps  where  there 
iTi.*  mills  that  K>rest8  are  much  destroyed,  and  oven  then  the  timber  on  the  more  inac- 
iosible  portions  is  not  taken.  This  place  and  vicinity  consumes  about  seventy-five 
■•'rd>iof  wood  daily,  and  this  destruction  of  the  forests  cannot  be  prevented  without 
'"opping  or  serionsly  crippling  the  mining  interests.  Th£^  survey  and  sale  or  lease  or 
A  ^rampage  law  will  not  stop  these  inroads  upon  the  forests. 

^.  The  ownership  of  timber  felled  is  usually  conceded  to  the  person  felling  the  same, 
!*::t  if  not  used  in  a  reasonable  time  it  is  sometimes  used  by  others.  I  speak  of  tim- 
^>r  felled  but  not  cut  up. 

1>.  They  might  be,  but  they  would  have  to  appoint  agents  to  look  out  for  them,  and 
)« the  persons  usually  appointed  to  positions  of  this  kind  are  generally  scoundrels,  I 
''oobt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 

I>ODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  I  have  been  in  mining  countries  for  nineteen  years — ^about  three  years  in  Colo- 
rado and  sixteen  in  Montana ;  have  mined  mostly  in  placer,  but  for  the  past  fonr 
"ears  have  combined  quartz  and  placer ;  have  had  but  little  experience  in  mine-sur- 
^•^yiog,  and  no  personal  experience  in  litigation. 
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2.  Under  the  present  law  one  person  can  locate  a  continnons  vein  of  one  raik  is 
length,  or  five  milee  if  it  can  be  traced  so  far,  by  simplv  givin|p  it  a  new  nane  cTCfy 
IfiSQ  feet.  This  is  wrong.  No  person  should  be  allowea  to  hold  more  tlian  two  daimi 
OB  the  same  vein,  and  the  end-lines^ of  the  two  claims  shoold  not  be  less  than  %9*> 
feet  apart.  Then  again  a  person  locates  a  claim  and  does  not  represent  it  before  tb« 
end  of  the  year ;  locates  it  under  a  new  name  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  bdldd 
it  for  four  or  five  years  without  doing  (100  worth  of  work  on  it  daring  the  wbi^ 
time.  That  is  wrong.  No  person  should  be  permitted  to  relocate  the  same  ffroandor 
any  part  of  it,  exOept  he  has  represented  the  same,  and  does  it  to  alter  the  lines  fur- 
merly  established.  Then,  again,  they  are  too  large.  One  thousand  feet  in  len||[th  bj 
400  in  width  is  large  enough,  and  should  include  all  veins  within  the  snr&Me,  withtSiie 
right  to  follow  them  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  the  first  location  to  hcM  whra 
two  or  more  veins  come  together. 

3.  If  this  question  has  any  reference  to  cross  lodes,  it  should  not  be  done.  Tboc 
shonld  be  no  oro8»  lode  after  it  comes  to  the  surface  ground  of  a  prior  loesttoii— tkit 

'  is,  it  ehottld  belong  to  the  claim  first  located. 

4.  I  understand  the  apex  of  a  lode  to  be  where  it  comes  through  or  to  tfie  saitee 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  incased,  thouffh  it  may  be  covered,  and  sometimea  is,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  loose  earth.  The  dip  of  a  vein  is  usually  detennined  at  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below  the  apex,  but  sometimes  it  is  as  deep  as  a  handled,  depend- 
ing on  the  shape  of  the  mountain. 

5.  They  are  not  properly  protected. 

6.  Where  a  lead  nas  much  dip  they  sometimes  go  outside  of  the  side  lines  and  sink  a 
perpendicular  shaft  and  strike  the  vein,  and  litigation  ensues. 

7.  No ;  but  two  seams  running  parallel,  if  near  together  on  the  surf aoe,  nanaDy  eoor 
together  at  some  depth. 

0.  No ;  but  have  heard  of  such  cases. 

9.  I  have  never  seen  a  true  outcrop  as  wide  as  100  feet,  but  they  sometimes  terminate 
abruptly  and  come  in  again  at  from  50  to  200  feet,  at  a  square  angle,  and  come  togKiter 
at  great  depths. 

10.  Yes. 

12.  Have  never  known  a  case  of  the  kind,  but  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

13.  Yes. 

14.  It  is  not  possible  while  scoundrels  are  left  at  large,  but  rights  of  prior  locatkc 
can  be  better  defined  and  protected. 

15.  Yes,  in  several  in  Montana.  Have  been  where  there  were  as  few  as  seven  wet 
and  where  there  were  one  hundred.  All  are  miners  when  a  mining  district  is  orgazt- 
ized.  First  a  pi^esident  and  secretary  pro  tempore  are  elocted ;  next  by-laws  are  aduptfC 
to  govern  the  size  of  claims  and  manner  of  location  and  representation ;  then  a  pens*- 
nent  president  is  elected  to  call  all  meetings  and  preside  at  them ;  then  a  pormanect 
recorder,  who  records  all  claims  located,  making  a  description  of  the  same,  and  vb^ 
makes  a  record  of  all  transfers. 

16.  Usually  by  number  each  way  from  the  discovery,  and  the  leoord  holds  good  » 
long  as  the  locator  complies  with  the  local  by-laws. 

17.  Only  when  it  can  be  done  without  interference  with  another  location. 

18.  No ;  but  if  such  a  case  does  happen  possession  is  the  only  security. 

19.  In  this  Territory  quartz  locations  are  recorded  with  the  oonnty  recorder ;  so  they 
are  secure.  Bat  as  they  are  frequently  forfeited  and  relocated  year  after  year,  I  caanst 
see  that  much  good  could  result  from  it ;  but  if  some  means  could  be  adofited  m  a 
patent  could  be  secured  for  less  money,  it  would  be  a  good  move  and  thankf  oily  leeeired 
by  the  miners. 

20.  No ;  in  a  Territory  like  Montana  there  are  too  many  contested  cases  for  the  local 
land  officers  to  attend  to;  but  a  special  Judge  might  be  apoointed  in  each  Territarr. 
who  might  be  an  officer  in  the  land  office  w&n  not  employea  in  contested  cases,  with 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  the  Commissioner.  Some  of  these  con- 
tested cases  are  very  long,  and  it  would  occupy  several  weeks  in  each  year  to  dispeoM 
with  all  of  them. 

21.  Make  the  claims  not  to  exceed  1,000  feet  in  length ;  limit  the  number  of  oIubs 
to  one  locator  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other ;  give  each  locator  all  that  conei 
to  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock  in  the  bounds  of  his  claim,  and  allow  him  to  fbUow  the 
vein  in  its  dip  as  far  as  fire  and  water  will  let  him,  and  when  two  or  more  veins  come 
together  first  locator  to  take  all ;  |500  worth  of  actual  mining  exploration  before  appli- 
cation for  patent :  wells,  cellars,  houses,  and  all  movable  machlneiy  not  to  be  calW 
improvements  only  in  excess  of  ^00 ;  and  I  believe  that  some  cheaper  method  oi 
securing  title  after  the  improvements  are  made  might  be  adopted ;  but  the  adTertiAfi^ 
shonld  not  be  dispensed  with. 

22.  Yes ;  five  years. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

1.  If  this  question  is  to  include  lodes,  about  one- third ;  but  if  placer  onlyt  I  will  **} 
that  if  you  take  a  section  of  this  territory  200  miles  square,  and  make  this  place  thr 
center,  that  less  than  1  acre  in  200,000  will  pay  $1  per  day  for  working. 
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t  Yes;  haye  made  locations,  mined,  and  made  application  for  patent. 

:i  Po68e0Bory  title  in  ten  to  twenty  days  costs  |3  for  record.  By  patent  from  three 
months  to  five  years;, costs  in  fees  to  the  diflferent  officers  $115,  and  |15  for  advertise 
ment, and $2.50 to $5  per  acre  additional;  and  if  a  patent  is  to  be  obtained  inside  of 
fi^QT  or  five  years,  an  attomev  from  |25  to  |50,  at  Washington,  who  will  probably  get 
it  throagh  in  one  year.  Witn  contest  they  are  sometimes  delayed  two  years  in  the 
courts  of  the  Territory  and  the  cost  goes  into  the  thousands. 

4.  Never  had  a  contest,  and  this  qnestion  is  answered  nnder  qnestion  3. 

3.  Defective. 

0.  They  are  defective  in  everything.  They  are  a  source  of  perjury,  fraud,  and  black- 
mail, sod  an  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  mining  cofin tries,  and  should  oe  ropoaled. 
ClaiDig  are  nsnally  not  worked  after  patented,  but  are  held  for  speculation.  They  are 
A\m  Qsed  to  apply  for  patent  for  ground  belonging  to  other  parties,  for  the  purpose 
il  securing  some  outside  ground  and  getting  blackmail  enough  to  pay  for  all  of  it  out 
)f  parties  who  have  a  good  title  to  a  portion  of  the  ground  aud  would  sooner  pay  the 
UDoont  asked  than  bring  suit.  They  are  used  to  try  to  steal  a  little  good  ground  from 
tome  other  parties  whose  grounds  they  cannoc  buy.  Under  local  laws  from  one  to  four 
mndred  feet  by  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in  width  is  a  claim,  and  if  work  is  not  car- 
ied  on  during  the  summer  they  are  considered  abandoned,  except  the  owner  is  sick  or 
here  is  no  water  to  work  them.  Can  purchase  as  many  as  he  can  represent,  acourdiug 
0  local  easterns,  which  vary  from  one  to  two  days  in  each  week  for  each  claim  owned, 
cl^ideoce  of  title  is  bills  of  sale  and  the  books  of  the  local  recorder,  and  no  use  is  made 
i  them,  except  for  mining ;  and  the  character  of  litigation  is  a  suit  of  ejectment  and 
laoiages  or  an  injunction. 

Yes,  the  United  States  placer  laws  are  defective,  and  I  will  suggest  that  if  the  United 
nates  must  have  a  revenue  from  them  that  they  be  not  sold  as  at  present,  but  be 
tCQtded  iu  the  local  land  office  in  claims  of  not  more  than  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the 
ipmber  of  claims  that  one  man  can  hold  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  in  a  certain 
lataoce,  and  a  fee  of  |2.50  for  each  200  feet  square  claimed  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
fUfes  land  office  at  the  time  of  record,  and  record  required  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and 
y  claimant  not  to  hold  the  ground  any  longer  than  he  shall  place  or  cause  to  be  placed 
^a  each  claim  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  mining  improvements  in  each  year.  Under 
i^  present  placer  Iaw  wells,  cellars,  cabins,  fences^  «&c.,  are  used  to  prove  up  on  ground, 
iod  I  know  of  one  application  for  patent  in  this  district  for  160  acres  on  which  not  one 
(-'liar's  worth  of  mining  improvements  can  be  found ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  plan  or 
votDst  is  adopted  by  applicants :  One  is  to  borrow  hydraulic  pipe  and  hose  and  haul 
hem  OD  the  ground,  prove  up  on  it,  and  take  the  improvements  off;  another  is  to  buy 
>M  improvements  from  some  person  who  never  owned  them  and  prove  up  on  the  work. 

f-  ITes;  Alfred  Dell,  160  acres ;  Noyes  et  al.,  J.  Harrington,  Jones  &  Harrington,  town- 
^p  3  north,  range  7  and  8  west,  Montana. 

'^-  It  has  been  used  to  obtain  patent  on  ground  where  a  number  of  ledges  were  known 
0  exist  at  the  time  of  making  application ;  in  this  district  R.  D.  and  J.  A.  Leggat  and 
"  W.  Foster,  range  3  north,  7  west;  Noyes Sl  Upton,  3  north,  8  west,  Montana. 

^.  No. 

CLOSING  REMARKS. 

In  giving  the  above  answers  to  your  questions  I  have  aimed  to  give  them  on  my 
"nTictions  formed  by  a  long  residence  in  the  mines,  and  if  I  have  erred  it  is  my  judg- 
n«Dt.  If  1  have  entered  too  much  into  details  it  is  because  I  wished  to  be  under- 
^)d.  I  have  been  more  explicit  on  the  mines  because  more  interested,  and  I  have 
p':k  made  suggestions  which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all ;  and  if  in  this 
t'lig  communication  I  have  given  your  honorable  Commission  one  hint  that  will  aid 
'?3  io  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  mining  countries  I  am  content,  and,  asking 
"lit  Commission  to  remember  that  to  have  a  mine  or  a  dozen  of  them  is  no  proof  that 
^  aan  is  rich  or  ever  will  be,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Touis,  most  respectfully, 

WESLEY  P.  EMERY. 


Teatimoni/  of  Lawrence  A,  Fennefy  miner ^  Virginia  Citi/f  Mont 

Tie  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
•'  iig  page  1. 

Virginia  City,  Mont.,  Noremher  24, 1879. 

^0  the  HonordbU  PMic  Land  CkmnUsnofif  WaahingUm,  D.  C. : 

Oentlkmcn  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  engaged 
Q  placer  mining  in  this  Territory  and  Colorado  since  1860,  and  have  had  practical  ex- 

23lo 
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perieuce  in  all  braDcbes  of  gravel  mining;  have  mined  in  Alder  Golcb,  near  Virginu 
City,  since  lbl64.  I  think  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  is  mn- 
eral  in  character  containing  placers,  and  gold,  silver,  and  lead  bearing  Imlen,  and  ako 
a  limited  quantity  of  copper,  cinnabar,  and  coal  have  been  found. 

I  have  become  familiar  with  the  minim;  laws  of  Congress  by  actaal  experience  io 
obtaining  patents  for  placer  ground,  both  with  and  without  contest. 

In  1875 1  made  application  for  60  acres  of  placer  ground  by  legal  subdivisioiM.  Thtn 
was  no  contest,  and  after  publication  the  acreage  was  paid,  and  two  years  after  I  it- 
ceived  my  patent.    The  total  cost  per  acre  in  this  application  was  $5. 

In  March,  1877. 1  made  application  for  another  legal  subdivision  of  10  aciea,  adjoiD- 
ing  my  first  application,  and  subject  to  the  same  local  laws  and  customs  in  regard  to 
possessory  title.  This  legal  subdivision  was  made  up  of  ground  which  I  ooold  not 
embrace  in  my  application  of  1875,  and  of  a  purchase  made  just  before  applieatkw, 
and  claims  that  were  snpi>08ed  to  be  abandoned,  for  they  had  been  represented  in  so 
visible  manner  for  many  years. 

An  adverse  claim  of  2.77  acres  was  set  up  by  certain  parties,  who  filed  protest  and 
plat  of  survey  in  the  usual  manner.  After  a  delay  of  one  year,  the  case  came  up  for 
trial  before  the  district  court  at  Virginia  Citv,  and  i*,  was  decided  I  waa  entitkd  V* 
1.47  acres,  and  the  adverse  party  1.30  acres  of  the  original  adverse  claim  as  filed  br 
the  protcstants.  The  iodgment-roU  defined  by  metes  and  bounds  the  part  to  whirk 
each  party  was  entitleo.  I  immediately  sent  a  certified  copy  of  the  jadgrnent  roll  anii 
pay  for  8.71  acres  to  the  land  office  at  Helena,  and  got  my  receiver's  receipt  in  return 
The  adverse  party  did  not  then  take  any  steps  to  complete  their  title,  nor  have  tbet 
since,  bat  refused  to  give  me  power  to  patent  the  whole  legal  subdivision  after  I  had 
offered  them  any  security  they  desired  that  I  would  reconvey  their  portion  to  thea 
after  my  title  was  complete.  They  declared  that  the  only  use  they  had  for  thb  giuacd 
WfiH  to  make  me  expense  in  obtaining  a  patent. 

Now,  after  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  my  filing  judgment-roily  infbnoatino 
comes  to  me  that  a  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Interior  Department  that  I  will  b^ 
under  the  necessity  of  making  survey  and  plat  in  the  manner  provided  f or  croand not 
legal  subdivisions,  this  ruling  involving  an  additional  expense  of  $85  or  $l5o,  ma^ns; 
a  total  cost  for  obtaining  title  to  8.70  acres  of  over  $500.  Of  course  the  largest  part 
of  this  sum  went  to  pay  expenses  of  contesting  the  adverse  claim.  Witnesses  had  t^ 
be  brought  a  long  distance  to  prove  a  chain  of  iiossessory  title,  accordinir  to  the  lc<eai 
district  laws,  running  through  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

As  regards  my  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others,  I  will  state  that  I  know  c  f 
one  instance  in  this  vicinity  where  the  applicant  suffered  from  the  imperfect  woikiu^ 
of  the  mining  laws  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  adverse  claims,  and  t  know  of  Mber 
parties  who  suffered  severe  extortion  in  order  to  escape  an  adverse  claim  fromthotr 
who  held  small  claims  which  had  not  been  w^orked  for  years,  and  which  were  utr^rlT 
worthlcRS  alone. 

In  order  to  show  the  evils  arising  from  allowing  mining  districts  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  possession  beyond  a  limited  period  after  discovery,  I  will  give  a  ahort  histm 
of  the  mining  laws  of  Alder  Gulch,  and  this  is  but  the  history  of  many  other  giilclie« 
which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Alder  Gulch  was  discovered  late  in  1-^  tad 
was  divided  into  several  districts.  The  first  local  law  allowed  each  person  one  clsim 
by  pre-em]^tion  and  one  by  purchase,  each  claim  consisting  of  100  feet  np  and  dotnt 
ancf  from  side  to  side,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  gulch,  where  it  is  very  wi<le.thr 
ffulch  was  divided  by  the  original  creek  channel  so  as  to  form  two  tiers  of  c)aiiB'«> 
The  two  first  seasons  after  its  discovery  nearly  all  of  the  gulch  that  would  pay  by  ti^ 
primitive  method  of  mining,  which  is  the  only  way  small  claims  can  be  operated,  writ 
worked  out  and  many  claims  were  abandoned.  About  this  time  the  miners'  laws  writ 
80  amended  as  to  allow  each  person  to  purchase  and  hold  as  many  claims  aa  be  c<m)i 
represent  by  doing  two  days'  work  each  week  for  each  claim,  and  soon  after  the  Uv« 
were  again  amended  in  thisXNevada)  district  so  that  it  only  required  a  residence  of 
four  months  each  year  for  a  miner  to  represent  any  number  of  claims.  In  1H6R  a  nr « 
system  of  reworking  these  claims  in  large  bodies  by  means  of  flumes,  hydraalic».  so*! 
hoisting  works  was  iDaugurated-— this  style  requiring  work  to  be  begun  at  the  l«>^fr 
line  and  continued  up  str«.am.  Then  it  was  that  some  of  these  worked-ont  claims  U' 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  nsed  them  only  to  extort  money  from  and  harass  the  larjr*  r 
claim  owners,  the  local  laws  making  this  an  easy  matter,  for,  without  marking  boo!'<i 
aries,  it  was  only  required  to  have  record  made  by  number  by  a  diistrict  recoraer,  wb" 
was  bound  in  no  manner  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty.  8nch  was  the  taatf 
of  afi'airs  when, in  1875,  the  large  claim  owners  first  applied  for  patents.  Some  vb' 
held  a  largo  body  of  ground  found  themselves  cut  into  by  a  single  hundred  fe^t  «•* 
ground,  the  owner  of  which  threatened  an  adverse  claim  unless  unreasonable  priv  11  t'f:t>« 
were  granted  or  an  extortionate  price  was  paid  him  for  his  ground. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  Interior  Department  several  claims  not  contiguooa  may  be  tr 
chuled  in  one  application,  provided  $500  worth  of  improvements  were  madebytur 
applicant  or  his  grantors  on  each  separate  piece  of  ground. 
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A  oompany  of  miDere  near  here  in  this  gnloh,  having  two  separate  bodies  of  ground, 
desired  to  inclade  both  in  one  application,  bat  were  barred  from  doing  so  beoanse  all 
the  improvements,  valaed  at  many  thonsands  of  dollars,  were  on  one  piece  of  ground, 
vhile  the  other  was  made  np  of  several  original  claims  which,  after  having  been  worked 
bj  the  primitive  method  in  the  early  day  and,  afterward  being  abandoned,  were  located 
kfiixu  and  finally  paned  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  for  a  valuable  oonsid- 
eratioQ. 

The  chain  of  title  from  the  men  who  first  owned  and  worked  these  claims  was  broken, 
and  the  only  remedy  was  either  to  forego  a  patent  or  do  $500  worth  of  "  dead  work.*' 

Agaio,  it  might  happen  that  one  of  thise  flume  oompaniesafter  having  patented  their 
groood  might  purchase  contiguous  ground  of  the  character  Just  described,  in  which 
CAM  they  would  be  barred  from  patent  for  the  same  reason. 

I  koowof  no  instance  where  a  title  has  been  obtained  under  the  placer  law  for  non- 
ffliDeral  IsDd,  although  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  attempt  was  made.  Within 
my  knowledge  the  placer  law  has  not  been  used  to  obtain  titles  to  lode  claims.  I  do 
Qot  know  any  valuable  placer  lands  which  are  un worked  because  the  outlets  are  con- 
trolled by  claimants  under  other  than  mineral  titles,  although  this  is  liable  to  become 
a  matter  of  litigation  between  parties  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch.  From  my  experience 
ud  observation  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  mining  laws  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
placers  M«i  amending  in  the  follovving  particulars : 

bt.  For  two  years  after  a  placer  is  discovered  miners  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  own  laws  in  regard  to  size  of  location,  manner  of  representation,  &c. ;  after  that 
tho«e  matters  shonla  be  regulated  by  Congress. 

2d.  After  local  laws  are  abolished,  placers  should  be  required  to  represent  by  labor, 
marking  boundaries,  &c.,  in  some  sucn  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  quartz  lodes. 

3d.  Five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  improvements  on  any  claim  should  entitle  the 
]H>ffewor  to  a  patent  for  separate  claims  in  the  same  or  different  applications,  pro- 
vided they  are  situated  in  the  same  mining  gulch  or  district,  and  provided,  also,  that 
the  applicant  shall  show  that  he  includes  nothing  but  bana-fide  mining  ground. 

4tb.  There  should  be  a  stated  time  when  acreage  should  be  paid,  and  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  an  adverse  claimant  to  comply  with  this  provision  after  his  possessory 
title  hart  been  confirmed  by  a  court  of  comjietent  Jurisdiction  should  leave  the  appli- 
Ciiit  free  to  continue  bis  application  the  same  as  though  there  had  been  no  adverse 
flaim. 

Mh.  Placers  should  be  surveyed  by  the  system  of  triaugulation^  and  the  manner  of 
{titentiiig  by  this  system  should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  gulch 
niDeis  have  patented  both  by  old  location  and  legal  subdivisions.  It  was  gener- 
lily  nnderstood  that  the  Interior  Department  favored  the  rectangular  system  the 
!D<Mt.  Then  there  is  long  delay  and  extra  expense  in  obtaining  order  of  sarVey,  post- 
mi;  and  filing  plat,  &c. ;  consequently  some  thought  best  to  make  application  by  legal 
RMiviaions  and  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  out  cornera  of  actual  mining 
groand  and  taking  in  some  of  a  worthless  character.  The  two  systems  do  not  work 
vrll  t<^ether,  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  abandoned. 

^tb.  The  manner  of  contesting  adverse  claims  should  be  made  more  simple,  so  as  to 
av'iid  all  harassing  delay  and  unnecessary  expense. 

1q  conclusion,  1  trust  that  it  will  be  considered  that  I  have  not  been  overofficious 
la  this  matter,  and  that  some  information  may  be  gleaned  from  this  erode  statement. 
It  is  poeeible  that  my  experience  in  adverse  claims  is  somewhat  isolated,  but  such  may 
f-Tur  again. 

Respectfully, 

LAWBENCE  A.  FENNER. 


Tettiwumif  of  WUliam  Flannery,  Bozeman^  Gallatin  County ^  Montana, 

The  questions,  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
firing  page  1. 

1.  William  Flannery :  post-office  address,  Bozeman,  Gallatin  County,  Montana ; 
farmer,  stock-raiser,  and  owner  of  a  saw-mill. 

*-•  Thirteen  years. 

'*'  Ves,  by  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  timber-culture  act. 

4.  From  reading,  inquiry,  and  observations. 
^  '*'  The  expense  of  filing  a  pre-emption  was  from  $3  to  $8,  and  homestead  from  |]G  to 
?'<^1.  I  do  not  remember  the  amount  required  when  final  proof  is  given.  I  do  not 
Uo\r  the  expense  of  contested  cases.  The  average  distance  to  a  land  office  in  this 
if-rri^ory  is  alx>nt  100  miles.  The  time  it  would  take  to  make  a  trip  and  do  business 
Would  he  six  days,  traveling  expense  ot  a  man  and  horse  would  be  $4  a  day.  This 
^^nld  be  the  expense  when  a  party  would  furnish  their  own  horses.  Other  modes  oi 
coDTeyance  are  more  expensive. 
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6.  TJic  register  and  receiver  ought  to  have  a  fixed  fee  for  getting  np  all  the  ipapen 
nece&eary  for  getting  a  title  to  public  lands,  and  obb'ge  them  to  fill  blanks  vithoet 
chargiug  an  attorney's  fee.  Public  land  in  the  Territories  ought  to  be  preempted  in 
all  cases  at  $1.25  per  acre.  Bailroad  lands  ought  to  be  settled  and  acquired  at  a  fixed 
cost  ^ith  the  other  lands.  It  retards  settlement  too  much  to  have  one-half  the  kod 
withdrawn  for  railroad  purposes  and  one-ninth  of  the  other  half  for  school  porposn^ 

7.  Consists  of  mountains,  foot-hills,  and  valleys,  limestone  formation  predoroinaticc 
on  the  surface.     Valleys  along  water  courses  usually  excellent  aKricaltoral  UrA 
There  is  some  swamp-land  which  has  an  imperfect  drainage ;  it  ususuly  has  an  fict-? 
of  alkali.    Foot-hills  are  agricultural,  pastoral,. and  sometimes  mineral;  mounui!.^ 
are  mineral  and  timber. 

8.  The  classes  of  land  are  so  mixed  np  in  this  Territory  it  cannot  be  classed  witk««t 
a  careful  examination  of  each  tract  by  competent  men.  The  only  general  role  tkt 
could  be  adopted  in  Montana  is  to  class  all  mountains  as  mineral  and  timber,  fcol-biiN 
and  valleys  as  agricultural  and  pastoral;  then  there  would  be  some  a^coltoral  and 
considerable  grazing  land  in  the  mountains,  and  some  mineral  lands  in  the  foot-liiC» 
and  valleys. 

9.  The  present  system  in  theory  is  satisfactory  to  the  public.  It  might  be  modi6r>i 
BO  as  to  meander  where  there  are  natural  divi^on^  as  l)etween  hill,  monntaio,  .iL'i 
valley.  It  would  be  quite  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  to  ^et  educated  on  a  Drrv 
system  of  survey  when  the  present  one  gives  satisfaction.  Timber  in  the  moDnfaic^ 
would  have  to  be  surveyed  meandering  with  cafions  and  ridges.  Mineral  surve;^ 
would  have  to  meander  with  the  mineral  claimed.   • 

10.  The  present  system  seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  except  tbr 
desert  act,  which  does  not  accomplish  what  it  was  created  for.  There  is  coouderaM-* 
land  taken  up  under  this  act  that  can  be  watered  as  eas^  as  the  average  of  the  luid  taket 
up  under  the  homestead  law  in  this  Territory.  Dunng  the  settlement  of  the  Il<1>2l 
question  large  tracts  of  country  are  made  habitable  to  white  men  by  Indians  Wiif. 
compelled  to  go  on  their  reservations  and  quit  their  roaming  habits.  This  land  .* 
first  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep,  whose  owners  command  considerable  capital.  TIkt 
do  and  can  take  up  large  tracts  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  Umd  and  pet 
water  on  at  a  nominal  price,  and  when  they  get  a  title  to  it  will  hold  it  for  specularif  r 
purposes.  There  ought  to  be  inducements  given  to  capital  to  sink  artesian  wells  ari 
bring  irrigating  canals  on  land  that  is  very  difficult  to  bring  water  on.  Sach  an  »• ; 
should  reserve  all  land  that  has  a  supply  of  water  easy  to  control.  I  wcmld  sagg«^ 
that  a  desert  claim  of  640  acres  should  have  an  irrigating  canal  that  would  cost  |l.i<t«! 
to  $1,500,  or  an  artesian  well  sufficient,  allowing  a  section  of  640  acres  to  make  U^* 
farms  of  160  acres  each.  Three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  an  irrigating  ditch  is  not 
too  great  an  expense  for  a  homestead  or  pre-emption  in  this  Territory.  Very  fi>- 
quently  $1,000  or  more  has  been  expended  on  getting  water  on  homestead  land.  A 
desert  act  should  be  free  only  to  land  that  individual  enterprise,  under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws,  would  not  settle. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

1.  Rainfall,  light;  snowfall,  in  winter  considerable ;  supply  of  water  for  iirigatixc 
everywhere  sufficient  at  some  cost ;  climate,  cold  bat  seldom  severe. 

2.  Grain  crops  are  sowed  in  April  and  May,  and  harvested  in  Aagost  and  Septembtr 
April,  May,  and  sometimes  June,  have  sufficient  rain.  When  it  rains  on  the  Talley^,  ti 
snows  on  the  mountains,  the  more  rain  the  colder.  Crops  do  not  grow  fast  odIU  the  i^ 
season,  excepting  of  course  the  natural  grasses,  the  source  of  water  being  io  tS 
mountains,  snow  on  which  does  not  thaw  until  warm  weather. 

3.  Very  little. 

4.  Nearly  all  the  arable  land. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  like  cereals,  Irish  potatoes  and  all  the  hmrdy  vfHr- 
tables. 

6.  Wheat  in  this  county  is  scarcely  ever  irrigated  but  onoe.  The  amount  of  war*  r 
required  is  controlled  by  local  influences  on  character  of  soil,  the  amoiint  of  ixl . 
evenness  of  surface,  &c.  There  could  be  no  general  standard  quantity  for  eaeh  ax  n 
that  would  be  satisfactory. 

7.  Almost  every  stream  large  and  small  can  be  used  at  some  expense  for  irrigator r 

8.  Irrigating  in  a  dry  climate  means  a  sure  crop  from  this  cause.    I  woold  not  ^a> 
a  good  irrigating  system  for  any  climate  I  know,  for  agricnltaral  porpoeea.     Irrijsa. 
ing  dues  and  must  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  for  it  leaves  everything  It  boK'« 
in  solution,  which  is  considerable  in  the  higherstages  of  water.  Crops  can  be  raiaed  «>o  t* 
altitude  of  5,000  feet  or  perhaps  greater. 

9.  During  the  irrigation  of  crops  all  the  water  tamed  into  the  ditches  ie  anppoiK^ 
to  be  used.  After  irrigating  some  leave  wat^  in  their  ditches  through  care]e9«vr-« 
and  fur  ufees  other  than  irrigating.  The  law  of  the  Territory  gives  a  prior  right  u- 
water  to  irrigate  ICO  acres,  aud  does  not  allow  waste  to  the  detriment  of  otbera. 
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10.  The  Territorial  laws  require  ditches  to  be  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
Ko8t  of  the  ditches  are  held  without  any  record)  by  continued  possession.  There  may 
be  troobleto  find  who  has  a  prior  right  after  this  generation  passes  away. 

11.  There  is  some  difficulty  between  parties  on  small  streams;  but  no  legal  con- 

12.  One-half. 

13.  It  is  not.  Considerable  good  agricultural  land  would  be  taken  up  and  monopo- 
lized under  such  an  act.  Let  the  heras  of  stock  occupy  the  laud  first  free,  and  then 
Wi  homestead  settlers  occupy  the  land  and  take  the  place  of  the  large  herds  of  stock. 

14.  No.  I  would  give  the  range  now  to  stockmen  free,  allowing  all  to  occupy  it  under 
the  homestead  and  pre-emption  acts,  and  then  in  time  it  will  be  occupied  by  perma- 
aeot  settlers.  It  is  impossible  now  to  est-ablish  the  agricultural  limit  of  this  laud. 
There  is  in  some  of  the  '*  bad  lands''  as  fine  wheat  land  as  there  is  anywhere. 

l.'>.  Without  haying  any  accurate  knowledge,  I  would  say  3  acres.  This  county  is  as 
gnod  gazing  as  any  lu  the  Territory. 

1"*.  locreiued ;  got  thicker. 

19.  But  few.    Would  depend  on  locality  and  with  regard  to  water  and  shelter. 

if).  It  herds  were  confined  to  specific  ranges  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  herding, 
httt  woold  allow  cattle  raisers  to  improve  their  herds  without  being  interfered  with  by 
ttKir  neighbors^  inferior  stock. 

'il.  Nomenms  mountain  streams  and  springs. 

tL  Five. 

23.  iDCteased. 

a.  Yea. 

2r>.  Some  jealousies,  mutterings.    No  conflicts. 

2)1  There  are  8,760  horses,  46,704  cattle,  and  26,110  sheep  in  this  county.  Horses  and 
fiUU  are  let  ran  at.  large  and  looked  after.  Sheep  are  herded  in  herds  from  500  to 
S.0OO. 

*ih.  Yes.    Hounds  are  not  large  enough,  and  where  rook  is  used  hard  to  identify  and 

ted. 

TIMBBR. 

I.  Two-fifths  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  pine,  different  varieties.  There  are 
cut  tun  woods  alon^  the  streams  and  scrubby  cedars  on  the  dry  foot-hilla  in  places. 
I  here  is  but  little  in  this  section  fit  for  lumber. 

*.  PUntine  timber  has  been  practiced  only  a  few  years.  Cottonwoods  are  princi- 
pftlly  plsotea.  There  has  not  been  enough  of  experience  in  the  business  to  form  de- 
i'lctions  from. 

•>.  In  disposing  of  timber  land  in  the  mountains  a  right  to  discover  and  work  the 
prfcioiis  metals  should  always  be  reserved.  Farmers  and  stock  men  the  owners  of  160 
kcresof  Und  or  leas  amount  in  proportion  ought  to  have  a  homestead  of  60  acres  of 
tuE})er,  providing  that  they  make  proof  before  they  get  final  title  that  they  have  lived 
I'D  their  farm  for  which  they  want  the  timber  land  five  years,  and  settlers  taking  up  a 
^iDfstesd  ought  also  be  allowed  to  take  tfO  acres  of  timuer.  The  advantages  of  giving 
itmtn  a  tract  of  timber  are  numerous,  among  which  are  that  it  will  cause  farmers  to 
Mrt^aire  a  habit  of  owning  timber  among  them,  which  will  often  cause  farmers  to 
pUot  trmets  of  timber  when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  procured.  Their  use  of  timber  is 
'*^Q8tant,  and  the  amount  of  timber  required  by  a  farm  can  be  estimated,  which  cau- 
b'H  be  done  in  any  other  business,  d&c 

1  would  sell  tracts  of  timber  not  exceeding  160  acres  to  owners  of  saw-mills,  mines, 
siannficturers,  or  owners  of  any  business  that  requires  the  use  of  timber,  allowing 
^m  to  locate  a  tract  sufficient  for  their  business  for  two  years,  not  exceieding  160 
*<J«9  at  |L25  per  acre,  providing  that  the  land  and  timber  not  used  shall  revert  to  the 
l^>vcnment  five  years  after  it  was  purchased,  allowing  a  party  to  buy  a  new  tract 
vhen  they  pleased,  but  providing  that  any  former  purchase  for  tne  same  business  shidl 
ftv<;rt  to  the  government,  &c. 

Timber  in  the  mountains  frequently  in  inaccessible  cafions,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
^ke  roads,  and  the  enterprise  that  will  make  those  roads  ought  to  be  protected  by 
(/bli^g  others  that  may  use  them  and  be  benefited  by  them  to  pay  a  reasonable  pro- 
Potion  of  their  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  Joint  fences  or  other  mutual  benefits.  Under 
pxi^tio)^  Congreasional  law  the  Territory  cannot  accomplish  anything  like  this.  Pop- 
akr  opinion  thinks  that  the  government  ought  to  give  the  timber  in  the  mountains 
^y  which  may  be  the  best  way.  In  any  case,  those  that  make  expensive  roads  to  in- 
'<^^ible  places  ought  to  be  protected  in  their  enterprise.  As  the  matter  stands  now 
w>y  ue  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  American  people,  the  majority  of  which  respect 
Bi«Q*B  rights  in  saoh  cases. 

4.  It  may  be  advisable  to  distinguish  between  forests  that  are  sufficient  for  export 
iuA  that  which  is  only  capable  <3  common  domestic  uses,  of  which  there  are  large 
tracts  of  country  that  contain  only  the  latter,  and  some  which  contain  the  former. 
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5.  There  is  a  ^eoond  growth  of  the  same  kind  of  timber  rather  slow  to  start,  b«t 
when  started  grows  fast. 

6.  Forest  fires  were  apparently  very  frequent  before  settled  by  white  people,  sad 
is  now  where  Indiaifs  roam.  Since,  and  where  settled  by  white  people,  there  niu  been 
bnt  few  fires.  There  was  vast  quantities  of  timber  burned  apparently  before  Uih 
country  was  settled,  but  now  has  grown  up  in  young  pines.  Tracts  of  prairie  are 
never  burned  here.  The  grass  is  needed  dry  or  green.  The  laws  of  the  Territoiy 
make  the  careless  use  of  fire  on  prairie  or  timber  a  criminal  offense. 

7.  In  this  Territorv  there  is  no  source  or  supply  of  timber  except  in  the  mountaiBi^ 
which  is  not  agricultural,  and  is  mineral  land ;  therefore  all  the  timber  oaed  it  of 
government  land.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  unnecessary  waete.  It  woold  bt 
necescary  to  enact  laws  against  waste  of  timber ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
public  a  reasonable  time  to  change  from  the  old  to  any  new  system  that  may  b^ 
established. 

8.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  courts  that  when  timber  was  felled  and  moved  it  wh 
then  the  property  of  the  party  who  felled  and  moved  it. 

9.  Their  position  would  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be  the  custodians  of  the  pnbbe 
timber. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestions  on  mineral  land.    The  inclosed  are  the  view 
of  the  masses  of  the  American  public,  which  have  the  welfare  of  the  masnes  and  tU 
best  interests  of  the  government  in  view  according  to  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Very  respectfufly, 

WM.  F.  CANNERY. 


Teatimouy  of  George  B.  Foote,  mineral  deputy  surveyor  at  Helena,  Mont 

Georok  B.  Foots,  mineral  deputy  surveyor  at  Helena,  Mont.,  testified  September*^. 
1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  Montana  since  1864. 

Question.  What  do  yon  understand  the^pexof  a  lode  tobeT — Answer.  Theapriif 
a  lode  is  the  highest  point  where  it  reaches  the  surface.  It  is  not  always  pos^ibW  .- 
the  early  workings  of  a  claim  to  determine  the  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  litigation  here  f — ^A.  There  has  been  considerable  litigati>ii: 
in  regard  to  the  Jumping  of  placer  claims ;  more  in  regard  to  placer  claims  than  U>J« 
claims.  In  lode  claims  there  has  been  some  litigation  growing  out  of  a  variety  oi  !^ 
cations  conflicting.  Lodes  interfere  one  with  another.  The  parties  are  often  autKt 
to  tell  which  is  the  real  owner.  I  have  known  two  parallel  seams,  otherwife  qd  th* 
same  outcrop,  being  located  by  two  parties ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  contest. 

Q.  Are  or  are  tiot  the  outcrops  of  lodes  often  wider  than  the  local  width  of  rUiB» 
here  as  defined  by  United  States,  State,  Territorial,  or  local  district  regnlations  f— A- 
There  are  not  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  any  such  lodes.  Under  the  old  law  of  lit 
Territory  claims  used  to  be  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein ;  but  the  Secretary  of  tbf 
Interior  decided  that  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  meant  from  the  center  of  t^t 
vein.  I  carried  the  case  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  Territory  in  1874-'75i,  and  ilt 
supreme  court  of  Montana  decided  that  It  meant  each  side  of  the  vein  itself  and  ci>' 
each  side  of  the  center ;  and  on  that  decision  I  got  a  patent  for  quite  a  nomber  « ! 
mines.    That  law  is  how  repealed  and  the  United  States  law  is  accepted. 

Q.  Are  or  are  not  a  large  majority  of  the  discoverers  of  rich  veins,  or  their  as8i^« 
often  burdened  with  costly  litigation  to  defend  their  rights  from  subsequent  locat«v^ 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  f    And  in  such  cases  is  or  is  not  the  legal  attaclk  s«>** 
often  directed  to  the  portion  of  the  dip  of  the  lode  which  has  passed  beyond  the  n 
terior  lines  of  the  surface  tract  f— A.  Yes,  I  know  such  cases. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  known  variety  and  complexity  of  mineral  deposits  in  rock  in  \u  *  -«* 
is  it  or  is  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  possible  to  retain  in  the  United  States  roinenl  1a«* 
a  provision  by  which  locators  can  follow  the  dip  of  their  claims  outside  their  sid«>  Vit^* 
without  provoking  litigation! — A.  Yes,  by  making  a  sqaare  location.  I  believe  in  t^tt 
square  location  of  all  mines.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  miner«  vA: 
every  one  else  to  make  a  square  location  of  so  much  ground  and  confine  them  to  tl^ 
ground. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  organizing  a  local  mining  district  t — A.  I  hav«>  ta^^  -• 
part  in  the  organiz^ition  of  mining  districts,  but  that  is  abolished  now  in  the  TerriU*.; 
of  Montana. 

Q.  State  generally  the  mode  of  originally  taking  up  and  locating  a  iuiD4*ra1  rli 
under  mining  customs  and  the  effect  of  a  record  of  suuh  location. — A.  Now  a  ta 
locates  a  claim  and  files  an  afildavit  in  the  county  recorder's  otBce. 

Q.  Is  that  record  capable  of  subsequent  amendment ;  and  if  so,  huw  f — A.  A  pe 
can  alter  a  location  before  it  goes  up  to  the  snrveyor-general.     There  can  be  a 
Amount  of  fraud  committed. 
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Q.  WithiD  your  knowledge  have  miniDS  titles  been  distribated  or  litip^ated  throngh 
frtndQlent  manipalation  or  destruction  of  these  records  t  If  so,  what  security  is  there 
a/^iust  soch  frauds  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case 
of  Carpenter  v»,  Rankin ,  a  case  over  in  Washington  County,  in  this  Tenitory,  which 
vent  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  the  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Snpreine  Court  gave  the  judees  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  a  blowing  up,  be- 
cause they  would  not  admit  the  testimony  of  competent  persons  after  the  reconis  had 
been  destroyed. 

Q.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  oopy  of  the  certiikate  of  location  as 
certified  by  the  local  mining  recorder  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  paper  title  for  a  mining 
claim  nnder  existing  law,  and  that  compliance  with  the  varying  customs  of  innumer- 
able mining  districts  constitutes  the  preliminary  acts  upon  such  claims,  state  whether 
in  yoor  opuion  all  mining  district  laws,  customs,  and  records  could  advantageously 
be  abolished  as  to  future  locations  and  the  initiation  of  record  title  be  placed  ezcfnsively 
with  the  United  States  land  officers. — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  and  I  think 
it  onght  to  be  done. 

Q.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  present  laws  an  adverse  claim,  in 
proper  form  and  seasonably  filed,  suspends  the  administration  of  the  mineral  laws  by 
the  United  States  land  officers  and  transfers  the  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  law,  both 
State  and  United  States,  please  state  whether  in  your  opinion  the  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies ooncemiog  mineral  lands  prior  to  issue  of  patent  should  not  be  left  abso- 
lotely  to  the  United  States  land  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  contests  are  under  all 
other  land  laws  f  — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  should  be  a  method  of  getting  a  case 
into  our  Territorial  courts  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  miners. 

Q  If  Tou  consider  it  desirable  to  retain  the  leading  features  of  the  United  States 
mining  laws,  what  amendments,  if  any,  would  yon  suggest  to  remedy  any  defects 
which  your  experience  or  observation  has  detected  f  If.  on  the  contrary,  you  believe 
that  the  practice  of  following  the  dip  beyond  the  side  line  of  a  claim  is  incompatible 
vitb  satisfactory  administration,  what  method  of  location  would  you  suggest  f— A.  In 
the  first  place,  tlie  United  States  law  should  be  so  amended  that  if  mill-sites  are  al- 
lowed to  be  located,  I  would  make  it  at  least  40  acres  to  the  location.  I  would  have 
men  and  locations  confined  to  the  square  location.  I  would  also  have  a  number  of 
things  in  the  land  office  simplified. 

Another  thing.  It  is  an  outrage  on  all  miners,  and  it  is  an  outrage  on  every  claim- 
ant, that  a  man  that  goes  there  to  Washington  and  puts  out  a  little  cash  can  got  his 
patent  throngh  very  soon.  I  would  have  the  Land  Office  adopt  the  same  system  as 
the  Patent  Office.  I  would  not  have  any  preferred  claims.  Unless  a  man  gets  an  attor- 
HKj  in  Washington  it  takes  from  one  to  four  years  to  get  a  patent  in  its  usual  course, 
and  sometimes  it  takes  five  years.  Another  thing  which  is  bad  is  the  fact  that,  although 
the  land  is  paid  for  and  the  patent  certificate  sent  up  to  Washington,  instead  of  that 
patent  being  sent  here  to  the  district  land  office  that  they  may  record  it  on  their  books, 
the  patents  are  delivered  to  persons  in  Washington  and  no  notice  of  their  delivery  sent 
to  the  district  land  office.  The  district  land  office  frequently  gets  notice  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  patents  from  Copp*s  Land  Owner  and  from  the  parties  themselves. 

Q.  From  your  personal  experience,  please  state  the  time  and  expense  of  procuring  a 
mineral  title ;  whether  possessory  or  by  patent,  both  with  and  without  contest. — A.  All 
.laimants  within  two  years  from  date  of  their  application  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
np.  It  might  be  ten  years  with  a  contest,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  a  thousand  years 
^ithont  contest.  For  an  ordinary  lode  claim  the  cost  i  s :  for  the  surveyor-generaVs  fees, 
^y  to  $40 ;  land  office  fee,  |10 ;  surveyor's  fee,  from  $€0  to  ^50 ;  making  papers  and  no- 
'ary'vS  fe^  |25 ;  publication,  $25 ;  recorder's  fees,  from  $5  to  $10.  I  think  the  law 
(Kightto  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  attorneys  in  fact  to  make  applications,  and  make 
>Qt  all  necessary  papers  filed  in  adverse  claims. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  rectangular  system,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  system  that  can 
be  atlopted,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  use  triangulation  in  order  to  overcome  natural 
'Obstacles  like  hills,  mountains,  &.o.  The  monuments  in  these  surveys  are  very  poorly 
f^ahlisbed.  There  is  great  complaint  among  the  settlers  on  that  account.  I  am  very 
&«inedtly  employed  by  persons  to  make  resurveys.  It  usually  costs  a  settler  consid- 
erable money.  In  three  years  the  monuments  disappear  so  that  the  cornera  cannot  be 
fcoTHl.  I  think  it  is  due  to  tho  contract  system.  I  would  remedy  it  by  paying  more 
"mmey  for  the  surveys  and  having  an  inspector.  Then  there  should  by  all  means 
't  conrentent  distances  be  fixed  monnments  established.  Most  deputy  surveyors  use 
th<^  Roiar  transit  on  the  mining  lands.  In  subdividing  many  of  them  use  the  needle, 
nhhik  it  would  be  well  if  the  deputy  surveyors  should  carry  an  aneroid  barometer. 
Thi-re  is  much  bad  surveying  done.  In  township  8  north,  of  range  3  west  of  the 
principal  meridian  of  Montana  Territory  a  creek  is  laid  down  as  running  in  sections 
"^^  and  32,  but  it  runs  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  where  it  is  laid  down.  I  have 
^nently  found  quarter  sections  that  would  not  tally  out.  Range  Nq.  9.  west  of  the 
priocipal  meridian  will  show  some  very  bad  surveying,  and  on  the  ground  I  can  show 

worse  sonreying  than  that,  although  it  looks  pretty  well  on  paper.    You  cannot  go 
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to  the  county  recorder's  office  where  the  reoords  are  kept  and  find  one  in  fifty 
mines  from  the  description  eiven  there.  I  can  show  yon  claims  here  that  are  noi 
within  six  hundred  feet  of  where  the  plat  pnts  them.  Take  the  NeiUe  Grant  min^  ta 
Jefferson  Connty,  Montana,  there  was  no  survey  made  of  this  mine  before  they  ^  a 
patent  for  it.  I  would  remedy  this  sort  of  thing  by  employing  better  men,  givinf 
them  more  money,  and  using  better  instruments ;  and  before  they  get  their  pay.  ki 
their  work  bo  inspected.    I  think  there  should  be  closer  surveys  made. 

I  think  the  timber  ought  to  be  surveyed  and  sold.  For  instance,  a  man  who  is  » 
mine  owner  or  mill  owner  or  owns  a  range  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  pay  fvt 
a  certain  lot  of  timber  land.  I  would  seU  it  for  $1.50  per  acre.  I  would  mU  Uie  tim- 
her,  reserving  tbe  mineral  on  the  land.  If  a  man  bought  a  mine  with  timber  on  it  I 
would  give  him  the  timber.  Under  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  one-sixteenth  oi  thu 
Territory  can  be  irrigated.  I  think  that  the  pastoral  homestead  idea  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  1  am  afraid  that  a  ffreat  deal  of  fraud  would  be  committed  under  it.  A  maa 
with  large  herds  I  would  allow  to  lease  or  keep  the  land  until  they  were  able  to  boy 
it.    I  do  not  think  the  government  ought  to  charge  more  than  fifty  centa  an  acre  for  it. 

I  have  had  experience  in  surveying  ditches  and  the  usage  ia,  and  I  think  the  lav  ala>. 
that  when  parties  take  up  water  and  use  it  or  put  it  to  use  they  have  the  exelosTc 
right  to  that  water.  They  take  it  all  and  do  what  they  please  with  it.  Tbey  are  D«t 
compelled  to  return  it  to  the  stream,  although  I  believe  there  waa  a  law  pansiid  at  ihe 
last  session  of  the  legislature  where  if  water  is  not  used  it  shall  be  retaraed  to  the 
stream.  This  relates  to  the  use  of  water  fbr  irrigating  purposes,  but  it  ooght  alao  10 
apply  to  mining. 

I  think  that  the  desert-land  act  is  a  verv  poor  act.  They  are  taking  np  irrigable 
lands  under  it  and  sometimes  take  up  marehea  and  swamps.  There  ia  one  aoggeatioo  I 
would  make  in  regard  to  this  desert  land.  For  instance  we  have  thousands  of  acree  here 
that  oould  be  irrigated  and  made  good  land  by  bringing  a  canal  from  Jefferson  Biver 
around  the  different  bench  lands  here  and  cover  these  low  valleys;  bat  it  ia  an  enter- 
prise which  will  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  doUaia,  and  can  only  be  done  by  af  • 
gregation  of  capital  or  by  some  company.  I  think  the  government  should  ^ve  eveiy 
alternate  section  for  irrigating  purposes ;  that  is,  the  government  shonkl  aaaiat  irrii^ 
tion  by  this  means. 

I  think  the  placer-claim  law  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  "  xepxeaeotatioa  * 
by  parties  making  plaoer  claims,  the  same  as  lode  claims. 


Testimony  of  Daniel  Flowerree,  stock  and  cattle  rtAsing,  ffelena.  Afoul. 

Daniel  Flowerree  testified  at  Helena,  Mont.,  September  27, 1879,  as  follows: 

Am  engaged  in  the  stock  and  cattle  raising  business.  My  range  is  in  the  San  Bivez 
and  sweet  grass  country,  about  80  miles  from  here  on  the  Yellowstone.  I  have  in  tke 
neighborhood  of  11,000  head  of  stock.  It  takes  about  30  acree  to  support  a  bead  of 
beef. 

I  have  no  title  to  any  of  this  land,  except  a  homestead  and  pre-emption  in  the  Smi 
River  country. 

Our  cattle  range  in  herds  of  about  8,C00  head.  Each  herd  ranges  over  about 'S 
miles  square.  This  range  is  about  25  miles  square,  and  I  think  about  8,000  head  uf 
cattle  pasture  thereon.  I  cannot  state  the  size  of  the  other  range,  because  I  have  jn*\ 
driven  our  stock  on  to  it.  Our  oldest  stock  ranges  are  well  stocked,  but  thia  is  not 
the  case  where  they  are  newly  settled. 

In  my  experience,  a  range  decreases  year  by  year  by  feeding ;  it  takes  more  grata 
each  year.  I  think  ownership  would  be  beneficial  to  the  stock,  to  the  country,  and  u> 
the  settlers.  There  has  not  been  any  conflict  between  sheep  and  cattle  men,  bat  tbeni 
is  likely  to  be  trouble  after  awhile.  Cattle  and  horses  will  not  graae  where  aheefi 
have  been.  The  sheep  graze  the  ground  very  closely,  and  a  very  long  paalaraj^  oi 
sheep  kills  the  bunch-grass.  I  have  noticed  in  Oregon,  where  sheep  have  fed  they 
have  cleaned  up  the  grass,  and  dog  fennel  has  grown  in  place  of  it.  I  saw  thia  moiv 
plainly  in  Oregon  than  I  have  here,  because  our  ranges  are  all  new  here. 

I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  with  the  pasture  lands,  but  I  do  not  know  ju«t 
what.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  allow  a  man  to  own  land  to  the  extent  of  bia  bent. 
I  think  the  pasture  homestead  theory  is  a  good  one.  This  land  is  worth  from  20  to  ^ 
cents  per  acre,  but  I  should  limit  a  man  to  the  amount  of  stock  he  owned.  In  thr 
course  of  time  we  will  certainly  have  trouble  here— the  sheep  and  cattle  and  hont 
interests  will  conflict.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten  sheep  men  will  come  in  cm  Iba  cattk 
men  and  drive  them  out,  and  eventually  the  cattle  men  will  have  to  leave. 

The  cattle  interest  is  largely  on  the  increase  here.    It  ia  beooming  a  moat  iaportaat 
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iotoiest.  There  is  more  real  moDey  inveBt^d  in  stock  than  in  mines.  I  know  of  one 
man  oyer  on  the  San  River,  Mr.  Conooorse,  whose  cattle  coald  he  sold  t^day  for 
$ltj0,000  in  cash.  The  next  herd  to  his  is  that  of  A.  A.  Clarke,  and  his  herd  is  worth 
oearly  as  much.  There  is  another  herd  there  which  is  worth  |140,000,  and  the  herd 
that  Bob  Ford  owns  is  worth  from  $75,000  to  $80,000,  as  also  the  herd  of  the  man  next 
to  him.  The  herd  of  John  Mining  is  worth  not  less  than  |40,000,  and  there  are  many 
more  of  them.  Yon  coold  go  through  San  River ;  you  could  gather  up  right  on  San 
River  more  than  woald  huy  the  whole  Penobscot  country.  My  nerd  is  worth  $100,000. 
In  the  future,  the  pasturage  interest  is  to  be  a  great  source  of  wealth.  It  is  worth 
all  the  mining  of  the  country. 

The  bunch- grass  interest  has  not  been  represented ;  only  about  nine  years  since 
men  went  into  the  stock  business.  We  have  here  bunch-grass,  blue  joint,  and  the 
Bnfialo  grass.  The  bunch-grass,  although  it  carries  a  larger  number  of  seeds,  if  the 
cattle  eat  the  seeds  off  and  they  do  not  fall  on  the  ground,  the  grass  comes  again 
from  the  roots;  the  blue  joint  also  grows  from  the  roots  principally.  The  other 
grasMS  I  do  not  know  much  about. 

We  have  eonsiderable  white  sage.  We  do  not  have  much  other  sage  bush.  There 
ia  less  where  I  live  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Territory.  I  put  up  no  hay  for 
my  stock.  The  only  land  I  own  is  560  acres,  a  desert-land  claim,  and  380  acres  which 
I  took  up  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  law.  If  I  had  an  opportunity  I  would 
get  a  iiue  to  that  range  and  make  my  cattle  businessa  a  permanent  thing. 

I  know  of  no  bettor  way  of  disposing  of  the  public  land  than  throuffh  the  register 
and  receiver.  I  think  that  the  men  who  are  occupying  the  land  should  have  the  first 
ehaooe  to  boy  it;  that  the  cattle  settlors  should  be  preferred. 


XB$tmony  of  James  CHhson,  stack  raiser^  Old  Agency f  Mont. 

The  queationa  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
facing  page  1 : 

Old  Agency,  Mont.,  October  5, 1879. 

To  the  mtmhers  of  the  Land  CommUeion,  Waahington,  D,  C  : 

GENTuaoEN:  Your  circular  received. 

I.  My  name  is  James  Gibson;  my  residence,  Old  Agency,  Choteau  County;  and 
my  occupation  that  of  a  stock  raiser. 

2. 1  have  lived  in  this  county  seven  years  and  in  the  Territorv  fourteen  years. 

3. 1  have  not  yet  acquired  a  title  to  any  government  land,  but  am  now  jierfecting 
two>-one  under  the  homestead  and  one  under  the  desert-land  laws. 

4.  My  opportanitiee  for  gaining  an^  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
lapd  laws  is  limited,  this  section  bemg  comparatively  new  to  settlement,  no  one 
vitiun  twenty-eight  miles  of  me  having  yet  acquired  a  title  to  any  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment. , 

T.  The  physical  character  of  the  land  of  this  section  is  leveL  bench,  and  valley, 
the  benches  being  remarkably  level,  and  the  valleys — the  Marias,  Toton,  and  Sun  River, 
^th  their  several  tributaries — are  fertile,  though  the  soil  is  rather  shallow  and  of  a 
92ody  character.  The  surrounding  country  is  entirely  free  from  mineral,  and  timber 
odIj  existing  on  the  mountain  sides,  distant  20  miles.  There  are  known  to  exist  within 
25  miles  four  or  five  coal  veins. 

10.  In  my  opinion  no  one  individual  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  from  the  govern- 
ment more  than  320  acres  of  the  public  lands,  and  they  should  be  taken  under  the 
homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  as  now  existing,  except  that  the  party  taking  the 
liod  ahould  be  allowed  to  pre-empt  as  well  after  nomesteading  as  before.  The  timber- 
c^Itnre  law  is  good,  except  that  it  gives  the  individual  too  much  land.  The  desert- 
l^d  law  in  my  opinion  is  the  worst  of  all  existing  land  laws.  It  has  no  friends  among 
xh»  classes  who  build  up  a  country,  and  they  are  loud  in  denouncing  it  a  fraud.  Even 
among  those  who  have  benefited  by  the  law  will  be  found  numbers  who  consider  it  an 
DDwise  law,  hut  took  the  land  up,  like  I  did,  to  get  the  start  of  others  whom  the  law 
wonld  have  XMTmitted  to  have  done  so.  If  the  government  see  fit  to  dispose  of  the 
tanda  of  Montana  to  the  moneyed  classes,  she  should  at  least  wait  a  few  years  before 
doing  80,  in  order  to  give  the  emigrants  who  are  Just  commencing  to  fill  our  Territory 
ui  opportunity  to  locate  upon  some  of  the  eligible  sites,  and  there  are  many. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I.  The  climate  of  Montana  is  remarkable ;  it  appears  to  be  changing.    Previous  to 
tour  yean  ago,  or  five  at  the  outside,  rain  was  an  unfrequent  occurrence.    Eight  years 
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ago  it  waB  a  remarkable  occurrence.  Twelve  years  ago  a  rain  was  a  Dbcaomenon;  it 
would  astoDish  the  beholder  as  much  as  three  iDches  of  snow  in  WasnlDgton  City  o& 
the  4th  of  Jnly.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  rainfall  has  been  nearly,  sol  qvitr, 
sufficient  for  irrigation.  This  year  the  rainfall  has  been  better  adapted  to  irrigataoa 
than  last.  To-dav,  the  6th  October,  it  is  raiDing,  and  was  rainine  all  last  night.  It  is 
a  steady  rain,  snoh  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania.  A  rain  at  this  time  of  the  year  I 
don't  recollect  of  ever  having  seen  in  Montana  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  monntaiot 
before. 

2.  What  may  be  termed  our  rain  season  is  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June. 

3.  There  is  no  portion  of  this  section  that  has  been  successfnlly  cultivated  withom 
irrigatioD,  though  it  was  tried  last  year  about  our  rainiest  season. 

4.  Three-fourths  of  this  country  could  be  cultivated  with  irrigation. 

5.  Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

6.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  irrigate  lOOaerea  of  wheat, 
having  never  given  the  subject  my  attention. 

7.  Tno  supply  of  water  is  cr^nsiderable,  though  small  when  the.  great  extent  ei 
country  is  considered.  Some  of  the  finest  wheat  lands  in  the  country  will  never  be 
fit  for  anything  but  grazing  purposes  unless  our  rainy  seasons  continue,  and  1  thivk 
it  very  probable  that  they  will.  The  water  supply  for  present  irrigating  purposes  if 
ample,  and  consequently  there  has  been  no  cause  for  any  trouble  about  water  ancng 
ranchmen. 

13.  In  mv  judgment,  if  a  person  desires  to  locate  his  homestead  on  nastanfe 
lands  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  the  same  as  if  he  had  located  elsewhm. 
I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  for  the  government  to  put  the  ao-caUed  pastmv 
lands  in  the  market  for  private  entry.  They  should  be  held  back  at  least  a  few  jesn 
for  actual  settlers.  If  the  government  were  to  put  these  lands  in  the  market  for  pri- 
vate entry,  they  would  be  bought  up  by  moneyed  men  who  would  have  capital  to  invttt, 
and  who  would  most  probably  not  own  a  hoof  of  cattle  in  the  world.  They  woaM 
not  locate  their  lands  back  on  the  arid  plains  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  range  for 
their  herds,  but  would  locate  their  purchase  on  the  low  benches  along  t-he  atreamaor 
back  on  the  higher  benches,  where  with  a  little  expense  a  river  conid  be  tiircc<l. 
thereby  redeeming  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land,  in  Montana.  I  could  kwtte 
four  townships  and  with  very  little  expense  turn  the  Teton  River  on  it,  and  tberebr 
make  a  fortune,  provided  I  could  borrow  the  money  until  I  made  the  torn.  The  heft 
lands  of  Montana  are  yet  to  be  taken  up.  I  would  advise  the  government  to  watt  i 
few  years. 

15.  The  cattle  of  this  section  occupy  a  common  range,  as  elsewhere.  It  is  difficTLt 
to  state  what  amount  of  pasturage  one  animal  requires  to  fit  it  for  markets  The  giae 
is  visibly  diminishing  on  this  ranee. 

17.  There  are  between  12  and  15  head  of  cattle  to  a  square  mile  on  this  range. 

19.  Cattle  men  do  not  fence  their  ranges  in  this  country,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
fence  cattle  in  on  a  range  in  winter  unless  it  was  quite  extensive. 

21.  Previous  to  four  or  five  years  ago  the  source  of  water  supply  for  stock  was  the 
rivers  and  small  streams,  but  since  then  numerous  lakes  have  been  foimed  bjtbe 
rains  on  the  benches,  and  contain  water  the  year  round.  Besides  these  lakes,  xkf 
country  used  to  be  cut  up  with  dry  ravines ;  now  all  the  deep  ravines  have  flowiiM; 
springs,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  shallow  ravines  formerly  contained  numis^ 
water. 

2:).  There  are  but  few  sheep  on  this  range  at  the  present  time. 

24.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  sheep  will  hurt  the  pasturage  for  cattle  and  wi'l 
eventually  drive  them  off. 

25.  There  has  been  no  conflict  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  of  this  aeetioa. 

26.  I  should  judge  that  there  was  about  30,000  head  of  cattle  and  about  8,000  hes'i 
of  sheep  in  this  county.  Cattle  are  not  herded,  but  are  at  liberty  to  roam  wherrvirr 
their  inclination  may  lead  them,  so  Ions  as  they  do  not  cross  the  borders  of  a  oeitaiL 
specified  common  range.  Sheep  are  all  lierded ;  3,000  head  is  considered  the  fnaTim>ra 
number  to  be  herded  together. 

28.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  the  comers  of  surveyed  lands. 

TIMBER. 

1.  There  is  no  timber  land  in  this  section  except  the  forests  of  the  moimtaiiis.  Tt' 
timber  is  pine,  spruce,  and  fir. 

2.  There  is  no  timber  planted  in  this  section  except  cottonwood. 

3.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  soon  to  dispose  of  the  forest-timber  lands. 

5.  When  forest  timber  is  felled  there  is  a  second  growth,  although  there  is  but  vtiy 
little  timber  felled. 

6.  Forest  fires  of  this  section  are  caused  by  Indians  who  are  allowed  to  leave  the.; 
reservations.  The  fires  are  very  destructive)  and  the  only  mode  of  prevention  ii  t^ 
keep  the  Indians  on  their  reservation  and  offer  a  reward  fbr  the  apprehenaion  of  soy 
one  who  shall  maliciously  or  carelessly  set  out  a  fire. 
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7.  The  only  use  that  timber  is  x>at  to  in  this  section  is  for  building  ftnd  f enoinff  pur- 
poEes  and  for  fuel.  The  monntains  are  covered  with  dry  fallen  timber,  much  oetter 
for  boildiagB  and  f  nel  than  the  green  standing  timber,  consequently  there  is  no  waste, 
M  the  fallen  timber  will  lie  there  and  rot  if  it  is  not  used. 

8.  Timber,  when  cut  into  logs  or  rails,  belongs  to  the  chopper. 

9.  I  think  that  the  custody  of  the  timoer  should  be  plaoea  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  district  land  office.    Mining  I  know  but  very  little  about. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  respectfully, 

JAMES  GIBSON. 


Te9tm4my  of  W/C,  OUlettey  8heep.  ratter f  Dearhomf  Mimt, 

W.  C.  GiLLBTTB,  of  Dearborn,  Mont.,  testified  at  Helena,  September  26,  as  follows : 

I  b^re  lived  here  nineteen  years.  I  am  engaged  in  Uie  sheep  business.  I  have  about 
6,000  aheep.  I  think  about  eight  sheep  are  equivalent  to  one  beef.  I  think  about  25 
acres  of  land  will  sustain  that  number  of  sheep.  I  own  160  acres  as  a  homestead,  and 
there  is  unlimited  range  around  that.  My  range  does  not  interfere  with  other  people. 
It  is  4  miles  one  way  and  12  or  15  the  other.  This  range  is  on  surveyed  land.  I  hold  it 
by  common  consent.  The  Territory  is  not  one>fourth  stocked  yet,  and  there  is  na 
tnrable  as  yet  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men.  I  think  that  sheep  and  cattle  can  live 
OQ  the  same  range,  provided  it  is  not  too  heavily  stocked.  I  do  not  think  this  land 
aboold  be  sold.    I  think  they  should  be  let  run. 

I  do  not  favor  the  pastura^^  homestead.  I  would  like  it  mjrself ,  but  I  don't  believe  it 
would  be  good  for  the  majority  of  people.  Under  proper  restrict]  ons,  it  might  be  well  to 
gire  a  pasturage  homestead  of  3,000  acres^  bo  t  I  would  provide  that  the  settler  should 
Qot  have  more  than  160  acres  on  a  stream,  and,  where  he  located,  that  it  should  extend 
back  into  the  arid  lands.    He  should  not  monopolize  the  whole  water  supply. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  range  decreases  under  our  system  of  feeding.  Our  sys- 
tem is  to  feed  on  the  range  until  the  grass  becomes  a  little  short  and  then  move  oflT. 
This  gives  the  grass  an  opportunity  to  recever.  Through  the  winter  we  keep  the 
sbeep  only  three  months  on  the  home  range — we  only  keep  them  about  fourteen  weeks 
at  an  J  one  point.  If  the  government  does  not  make  a  pasturage  homestead  I  think  it 
vili  Im  better  to  leave  this  land  Just  as  it  is.  The  agricultural  land  and  the  irrigable  land 
»hoQld  be  taken  up  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  act  as  it  is  at  present  I  do 
aot  think  there  is  any  hurry  about  settling  the  question  here.  I  would  be  willing  to 
allow  the  stockmen  to  purchase  the  land  to  supply  their  herds^  provided  that  it  was 
positively  arid  land ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  discriminate.  I  would  not 
adToeate  the  sale  of  these  lands  in  large  tracts,  I  would  rather  leave  it  as  it  is.  I  do  not 
strictly  consider  this  an  agricultural  country.  I  would  like  very  much  to  take  up  land 
UMler  the  desert-land  act,  but  I  cannot  make  sure  that  it  is  desert  land. 

The  lareest  number  of  sheep  owned  here  by  any  one  man  is  about  16,000  or  17,000. 
They  bera  in  bands  of  about  3,000.  I  think  there  are  about  150,000  sheep  in  the  Terri- 
tory and  about  300,000  cattle.  Sheep  average  about  t^25  per  head,  mixed  breed,  cots- 
wool  and  merino.  We  have  scab  here  but  no  hoof  rot — the  alkali  cures  the  latter. 
We  treat  the  scab  with  sulphur,  lime,  tobacco,  corrosive  sublimate,  carbolic  acid,  &c. 

1  know  very  little  about  the  timber.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  sold.  I  think  it 
ahoald  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers.  We  have  some  coal  here  within  12  miles  of 
Helena.  Near  my  range  on  the  Dearborn  there  is  some  that  is  of  fair  quality.  I 
think  there  is  enough  to  supply  this  region.  There  is  some  coal  on  the  Dearborn  near 
Eagle  Rock.  There  are  sniface  croppings.  I  once  came  upon  some  which  I  supposed 
to  be  ao  old  camp  fire,  but  found  it  to  be  coal. 

In  regard  to  mines,  I  think  it  would  be  much  bettor  if  the  law  should  remain  as  it 
•i,  but  I  think  parties  should  be  compelled  to  pay  up.  There  is  no  land  here  that  can 
^^  cultivated  without  irrigation,  except  in  a  very  tew  cases,  which  are  phenomenal. 
I  think  about  one  inch  of  Sowing  wator  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  crop. 

No  cattle  or  sheep  men  are  fencing  their  ranges  here. 


Testimony  of  R,  D,  Harrieon^  aaaay  officOy  Helena,  Mont 

R.  D  Habrison,  in  charge  of  the  assay  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  testified,  September 
'^,ie79,a8foUows: 

Grave  questions,  involving  large  interests,  sometimes  arise  here  in  mineral  matters. 
For  instanee,  A.  discovers  a  mineral  vein,  locates  his  claim  under  the  law,  but  does 
uoi  take'up  a  patent ;  stakes  off  his  claim  600  by  1,500  feet,  but  does  not  do  any  more 
work  for  a  while;  yet  he  is  within  the  law.    B,  in  working  near  him,  discovers  that 
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A  is  not  on  the  vfein — that  is,  he  is  not  foUowing  the  direction  of  the  lode — and  be  du 
covers  a  cropping,  say  300  feet,  from  A's  shaft  diagonally,  and  he  thereupon  potidoiri 
his  shaft  and  locates  a  claim  and  stakes  it  at  1,500  feet  by  600,  mnmng  aia^poDAfiy 
to  the  surface  of  the  side  lines  of  A's  claim.  Then  the  question  is,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  ground  from  A's  side  lines  to  B's  discovery  shaft,  for  tlfe  leaeon  tiiat  A  is  entitled 
under  the  law  to  his  discovery  vein,  and  to  1,500  feet  following  the  vein,  and  to  M 
feet  across  the  vein. 

Cannot  A  now  swing  his  claim  around  so  as  to  take  in  part  of  B's  claim  and  hold  it 
under  the  law  f  There  is  a  practical  case  in  this  country  that  I  know  of.  I  behere 
it  has  been  tested  in  some  State  or  Territory,  and  it  has  been  carried  to  the  SaptemB 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been  decided. 

The  diagram  I  now  hand  you  will  explain  the  situation  and  show  the  appliestiofL 
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I  alflo  hand  yon  aDother  dUgram  which  ezpluna  itself.    It  is  in  relation  to  the  rel- 
ative location  of  railroad  and  government  sections  of  land. 

RAIL  ROAD  SECTION 
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R.  R   SECTION. 

^^'vtioiw  5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9,  of  40  ftcrea  ea«h,  taken.  Sections  10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,  and  16,  of  40  acres  each. 
tAi^en  noder  desert  land  act.  Sections  1,  2,  8,  4,  of  40  acres,  desired  to  be  located  by  same  iwrty  and  at 
lit  6diw  time  as  10, 11, 12, 13, 14,  la,  and  16,  under  the  desert  land  act,  but  cannot  for  the  reason  that 
•b>  •3lMiiTisions  arc  not  contignous. 

The  desirable  water  rights  here  are  all  taken  np  in  the  valleys  in  this  immediate 
ririnitT,  and  to  bring  water  on  the  f^nnd  requires  expensive  ditches. 

I  took  np  a  range  early  in  the  spring  under  the  desert-land  act,  and  down  there  the 
vater  is  all  taken  np  for  a  long  part  of  the  year  ont  of  the  Deer  Creek,  and  this  has 
^■^Q  ao  onusnally  dry  season ;  coDseqnently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  quarreling 
ainooiB:  the  neighliors  there  about  their  water  being  scarce. 

(^iog  to  the  scarcity  of  water  some  grain  planted  died  for  lack  of  water,  and  the 
•  ^ijcbbors  qaarreled  over  it.  A  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  sprang  up  on  account  of  one 
'^j^ttiDs;  off  another's  water  supply  in  order  to  procure  enough  for  himself. 

The  theory  is  now  that  when  a  man  takes  up  water  rights  he  is  entitled  to  the  first 
r  ?U,  or  all  he  wants,  and  the  next  man  is  entitled  to  what  that  first  man  left,  if  he 
*'Dr$  it,  after  the  first  is  through.  There  is  hardly  any  law  here ;  it  is  merely  custom ; 
It  i^  fiTRt  come  first  served.  I  think  there  oaght  to  be  a  law  which  would  define  each 
{«Tty-9  rights  so  far  as  the  water  is  concerned.  There  was  a  case  right  there  on  the 
<T^k  where  a  party  on  the  head  of  it  was  located,  and  he  had  so  diverted  the  water 
that  it  did  not  mn  back  into  the  creek,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
triiHl  to  force  him  to  do  so. 

I  iielieve  in  the  sqnare  location  iu  mineral  lodes.  It  will  save  or  stop  half  the  law- 
^iu  in  existenc<*.  I  believe  in  a  general  mining  law  for  the  United  States,  and  I  be- 
iieve  in  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office  having  jurisdiction  over  the  timber 
u^d  mineral  lands.  Ju  my  official  capacity  I  see  a  great  deal  of  charcoal  and  wood, 
^Qd  I  feel  eonfident  the  parties  who  made  it  did  not  pay  a  penny  for  the  timber  used. 
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I  think  the  original  locations  in  mines  ought  to  be  filed  in  the  district  land  offien.  I 
think  the  government,  through  its  officers,  should  control  all  this  land. 

For  the  year  endine  June  :^0, 1879,  the  produetion  of  the  mines  was  about  $2,500,000 
in  gold  and  $3,000,000  in  silver.  I  think  there  will  be  an  increase  next  year,  but  it 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  water :  for  placer-mining  is  slowly  falling  off,  becaose  Um 
ground  is  being  worked  over  and  so  much  land  is  being  bald  and  not  worked.  I 
think  a  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  a  placer-mine  and  w«rk  it. 

I  estimate  thut  the  yield  for  the  next  year  will  be  $3,000,000  in  gold  and  $3,250,OOP 
t(^ $3,500,000  iii'^ilver.    I  think  the  estimates  heretofore  made  have  been  hi^ 


Testimony  of  8,  F.  Hauser,  president  of  th^  First  National  Bamh  of  HdoM^  Momt 


S.  F.  Hausbr,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena,  Mont., 
Helena,  September  27, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  am  a  mine-owner  and  capitalist :  I  have  lived  here  sixteen  or  seventeen  yean.  1 
have  heard  the  statement  just  made  dv  Mr.  Holter,  and  I  corroborate  it  in  nearly  every 
respect.  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  these  pasture  lands.  I  believe  in  the  pastanp 
homestead,  and  I  believe  in  protecting  the  cattle  settlers  to  the  extent  of  their  hena. 
It  will  prevent  litigation,  trouble,  and  fighting.  I  think  the  land  is  worth  aboot 
20  or  25  cents  per  acre. 

I  do  not  think  the  increase  of  rain  amounts  to  anything.  I  think  it  is  abmd  to 
build  expectations  upon  an  increase  of  rain. 


Testimony  of  L,  H,  Herskfield^  Helena,  Mont 

L.  H.  Hbrshfield  testified  at  Helena,  Mont.,  September  25,  1879,  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  in  this  country  sixteen  years,  and  I  know  all  the  country  pretty  thor- 
oughly. Those  lands  in  the  Territory  that  cannot  be  irrigated,  of  ootirae  the  best 
thing  for  them  is  to  leave  them  Just  as  they  are,  and  leave  them  to  the  stockmen.  ! 
think,  if  they  must  be  sold,  I  would  allow  each  man  to  take  lands  to  the  extent  of  Li? 
herd.  If  the  government  retains  possession  of  the  land,  and  permits  the  stockmeo  t« 
use  it,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  it.  There  is  a  difficulty  if  men  are  permittee 
to  buy  it  in  unlimited  quantities.  Then  the  large  man  will  have  all  be  can  poAsiblv 
get,  by  buying,  borrowing,  or  stealing.  He  will  certainly  got  it  all  some  wsy,  if  U'O 
allow  him  to  purchase  it.  I  would  not  lease  it.  I  would  l^t  the  land  be  in  pones-iica 
of  the  government,  just  as  it  is  now,  and  the  f^overnment  ought  to  decide  what  b  the 
character  of  these  lands.  All  our  hish  lands  in  the  Territory,  even  the  eeoond-beocb 
lands,  would  be  gazing  lands,  and  all  below  that  would  be  irrigable  lands. 

It  is  a  very  senous  question  for  the  government  to  determine  what  these  lands  sr; 
they  are  being  consumed  too  rapidly ;  and  whereas  all  these  lands  are  held  in  trust  bj 
the  government  for  those  who  come  after  us,  it  should  protect  them  and  gaard  tbca 
well  and  not  allow  any  primogeniture — the  first  son  to  get  all  there  is.  Our  lands  uv 
all  good ;  for  instance,  the  whole  tract  of  land  that  lies  around  here.  It  takes  con- 
siderable money  to  get  a  ditch  on  that  land,  but  the  time  will  come  when  a  oolonj 
will  form  here  and,  by  putting  the  water  on  this  land,  fully  utilise  it.  I  knowof  jiut 
such  a  place  now.  It  will  be  a  pity  to  dispose  of  that  land  under  the  deeert-land  act 
or  any  other  act.  Leave  it  to  those  persons  who  want  to  make  homes  of  it.  It  is  fioc 
necessary  to  survey  it.  Just  leave  it  the  way  it  is,  holding  it  under  poeseeaoiy  rights. 
If  a  person  has  50,000  or  60,000  head  of  cattle,  occupying  a  region  100  miles  sqoAR. 
his  cattle  will  herd  in  one  direction,  another  man's  cattle  woula  herd  in  another  por- 
tion within  the  same  boundary ;  but  if  you  go  to  work  to  establish  metes  and  booo4!» 
for  cattle  ranges,  other  stock  coming  there  would  be  trespassers,  and  the  occaptct 
would  have  the  right  to  exclude  them,  because  he  would  want  to  keep  his  grass  frf<^ 
and  where  would  you  be  if  you  adopted  a  law  of  that  kind  T 

They  have  land  in  Colorado  now,  and  in  this  Territory,  that  is  unfit  for  affricoltonl 

fmrposes  even  if  you  could  got  water  on  it.  Take  all  that  northern  part  of  Colondu 
ying  east  of  what  we  call  the  "  cut-off"  from  Denver  north.  Take  it  along  the  Bg^-o. 
although  the  country  is  very  good  pasture  land,  at  the  same  time  it  is  unfit  for  wgx^^ 
cultural  purposes. 

Now  they  are  takiuc  up  land  in  the  Yellowstone,  under  the  desert-land  act,  whirb 
is  not  desert  land.  That  is  an  injustice  to  the  people  who  will  come  to  settle  on  tbe«< 
lands.  I  would  repeal  the  desert-land  law  for  a  country  like  this;  bat  there  are 
portions  of  the  country,  down  on  the  Gila,  that  it  would  apply  to.  I  am  not  in  Uu^ 
of  the  pasturage  homestead.  I  would  let  the  present  law  apply.  Let  the  goveiti- 
ment  encourage  these  pasturage  interests,  but  do  not  dispose  of  the  lands,  bat  let  tb« 
government  own  them  and  the  people  hold  them  by  a  possessor/  title.  The  land  u 
now  held  by  mutual  consent,  and  it  is  well  enough. 
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I  do  not  favor  the  selling  of  theee  arid  lands.  If  surveyed  and  pnt  in  the  market 
thej  on^ht  not  to  be  sold  for  more  than  12^^  cents  per  acrei  and  if  thoy  were  sold  I 
would  hmic  the  amoant  of  each  settler  to  5,000  acres. 

Id  this  matter  of  land  the  timber  should  be  carefully  considered.  There  are  two 
evils  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  timber ;  not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
timber  itself,  but  the  change  of  climate  which  it  produces.  I  do  not  know  what 
sQjSgestions  to  make  on  this  subject ;  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

There  is  another  law  that  should  be  enacted  and  a  very  severe  penalty  attached  for 
lof  person  who  sets  the  timber  on  fire.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  survey  the 
timber  in  Ix'acts  of  160  acres,  and  reserve  to  the  government  each  alternate  section. 
It  will  take  a  thousand  years  to  put  this  timber  back  when  once  it  is  destroyed.  It 
u  a  matter  of  great  importance.  We  lose  timber,  and  we  lose  our  rain.  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  the  district  land  department  to  have  charge  of  the  timber. 

The  great  fault  with  the  placer-claim  law  is  that  it  does  not  limit  individuals  to 
a  given  area,  and  does  not  force  him  to  work  it.  That  is  the  chief  abuse.  A  per- 
son ought  to  be  limited  to  the  number  of  claims  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the  matter 
regnlated  in  the  samo  manner  that  pre-emption  and  homestead  locations  are.  As 
the  law  stands  now  a  man  can  take  up  a  piece  of  land  here,  and  another  piece  there, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  claims  a  person  can  enter.  They  do  not  work 
these  claims,  l>ut  Just  hold  them  for  speculative  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  law 
should  compel  them  to  work  the  claims.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  on  the  placer 
claims,  and  they  do  not  do  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  government  being  very  generous 
to  placer  men ;  allow  them  to  get  one  piece  of  placer  land,  to  make  the  selection  of  it, 
bat  that  is  all,  and  then  they  should  lose  their  right  just  as  they  now  do  in  agrionl- 
toral  land  caaee.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  government  would 
be  subserved  by  permitting  agricultural  and  irrigable  lands,  such  as  there  are  iu  Mon- 
tana, to  be  taken  under  the  present  system  of  location  in  tracts  of  160  acres  under  pre- 
emption and  homestead  filings,  and  do  away  with  the  desert-land  act  giving  640  acres, 
the  second-bench  landa  to  be  held  in  common  for  pasturage  purposes. 


Testimony  of  Anthon  M.  Hotter,  lumber  and  cattle  dealer,  Helena,  Mont, 

A>THON  M.  Hoi^TER  testified  at  Helena,  Mont.,  Septembeij  27, 1879,  as  follows : 

1  have  been  in  Montana  sixteen  years.  My  basiness  is  that  of  a  lumber,  machine,  and 
cattle  dealer.  My  principal  business  is  lumber  and  hardware.  I  have  three  mills. 
One  Diill  in  located  on  Three-Mile  Creek,  in  this  county,  and  I  have  another  mill  in 
Jeff«r«on  County,  and  I  have  half  an  interest  in  another  mill  in  Jefferson  City,  and 
also  a  half  interest  in  another  mill  in  Jefferson  County.  We  are  probably  the  largest 
iomber  dealers  in  the  Territory.  We  cut  the  timber  from  the  public  lands.  I  have 
so  title  and  no  land  from  which  we  cut  the  timber.  We  pay  the  stnmpage.  A  timber 
agent  named  Nolan,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 
winter  of  1877-'78,  gave  us  notice  that  he  had  to  seize  our  material  which  we  had 
cQt.  The  agent  gave  us  no  chance  to  pay  for  it.  He  put  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
lomljer  here,  and  at  the  time  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Anderson,  the  district  attorney  ;  he 
»emed  to  be  considerably  in  sympathv  >vith  us,  and  advised  settlement,  but  did  not 
know  on  what  terms  it  could  be  settled,  and  wanted  me  to  make  a  proposition.  It 
^ent  on  from  day  to  day.  I  saw  him  a  good  many  times,  and  he  advised  me  not  to 
telegraph  my  Congressman ;  but  I  did  send  several  dispatches,  and  got  answers  to 
^ine  of  them.  He  did  not  make  any  proposition  to  me  to  settle  the  matter,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  make  any  proposition.  He  told  me  from  day  to  day  that  the  mat- 
ter coald  be  settled.  He  wanted  me  to  call  at  his  office.  He  said  the  matter  could 
Wsettlei,  but  did  not  say  just  how.  This  lasted  for  thirteeu  weeks  from  the  time 
(>nr  Inmber  was  seized,  and  stopped  us  doing  business.  This  was  much  to  our  injury 
a&d  detriment.  Of  course  a  complaint  was  in  court,  but  there  was  no  indictment. 
Before  it  came  to  trial  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  attorney.  His  first  was  tbat 
v^  eonld  settle  it  if  we  wonld  pay  $10  a  thousand  feet.  We  sell  the  lumber  at  from 
^l^to^  per  thousand.  At  that  time  we  were  selling  it  for  less  than  that.  He 
wanted  us  to  pay  $10  per  thousand  taxes  on  that,  but  after  correspondence  with 
Major  Uaginnis,  the  district  attorney  then  said  he  hi^  instructions  to  settle  it  for $2 
IxTthonsand  feet.  We  paid  that  amount,  and  that  settled  it.  Besides  that  we  paid 
the  costs  in  the  case.  It  did  not  injure  us  so  much,  as  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  but 
It  cost  us  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 

I  am  vitW  acquainted  with  the  timber  land  iu  Montana.  It  is  Georgia  pine,  spruce, 
bemkjck,  and  yellow  pine.  There  is  no  hard  wood  in  the  Territory.  There  is  some  coal 
-•ere  not  yet  developed,  but  1  think  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  people  with  fuel. 
A  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  of  small  growth.  It  is  not  profitable  to  manufacture  into 
Inmber,  but  it  is  good  for  fuel.    Not  more  than  one  tree  in  every  thousand  of  the  tim- 
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ber  here  is  fit  for  lumber.  The  timber  hero  is  of  slow  growth,  as  near  as  I  can  jadfr 
of  the  age  of  a  tree.  I  connted  odo  tree  this  sammer.  which  waa  20  inches  in  diandcr, 
and  which  had  140  rings.  The  rings  were  close  together.  Where  the  timber  is entirekf 
cut  off,  in  the  new  growth  it  makes  a  vast  difierenoe  whether  the  lai^  trMaaveeiilkd 
ont  from  where  these  yonng  trees  are  growing.  We  hardly  find  a  lar^  tree  foraw- 
logs  but  what  it  is  rotten  inside.  That  shows  that  it  grows  to  a  certain  age  and  tliea 
dies.  Pine  occurs  more  heavily  than  spruce,  and  there  are  very  few  trees  that  we  eat 
2  feet  in  diameter  but  what  are  rotten,  more  or  less.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  them  are  mncb 
damaged  from  this  cause.  A  great  many  timber  trees  are  left  standing  because  th^r 
are  damaged.  I  think  the  average  age  of  spruce  and  pine  here  is  about  two  hundved 
years ;  that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  I  cannot  say  accurately.  I  have  Met 
spruce  trees  here  occasionally  4  feet  across,  but  I  do  not  know  how  old  they  wen. 
They  are  not  made  use  of  for  any  purpose ;  they  cannot  be  cut  into  cordwood  and  aie 
not  fit  for  Inmber,  because  they  are  too  knotty.  When  the  timber  is  cat  off  il  rppRK 
duces  itself.  There  is  considerable  undergrowth  here  that  is  g^wing  up  into  trees. 
The  great  dearth  here  is  because  there  is  so  little  proportion  of  timber  that  is  fit  to  cat 
into  lumber,  because  where  the  timber  grows  large  enough  for  lumber  the  tteea  do  nvt 
grow  thickly.  If  it  was  protected  it  would  grow  into  fine  lumber  trees.  If  t]»e  timber 
was  not  being  destroyed  I  do  not  think  the  timber  land  would  increaacy  even  if  there 
was  no  cutting  out  and  burning  or  destruction. 

I  think  the  timber  of  the  Territory  is  getting  its  maximum  of  growth.  I  think  sll 
the  timber  that  would  grow  is  grown  and  is  growing  now.  My  reason  for  that  is  tbis: 
When  I  first  came  to  tbe  Territory  it  seems  to  me  that  vast  fires  were  more  nnmeros* 
then  than  now.  Lightning  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  trees  now  as  it  used  to  do. 
Since  the  country  has  become  settled  we  are  able  to  control  small  firea  in  the  timiMr 
before  making  headway.  The  other  day  a  fire  got  out  somewhere  in  the  timber;  mj 
men  at  the  saw-mill  stopped  right  at  once  and  worked  until  they  put  the  fire  ooU  U 
it  bad  not  been  that  there  was  a  settlement  near,  that  fire  would  have  destroyed  mach 
timber.  I  think  that  settlement  in  Montana  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  tbe  tim- 
ber by  preserving  it  from  fires.  It  seems  to  me  a  hard  question  to  decide  what  shall 
be  done  with  this  timber.  I  have  thought  of  it  for  years  past.  I  have  spoken  to  tbe 
United  States  marshal  on  this  subject  for  the  last  ten  years  often,  but  I  reaJly  ksTe 
not  been  able  to  mature  any  plan  yet.  I  do  not  see  how  the  government  can  pat  it 
into  the  market,  for  this  reason :  that  there  are  only  two  things  that  timber  will  be 
used  for,  one  for  fuel,  and  the  other  to  cut  up  into  lumber  for  mining  and  bnildiiis 
purposes.    This  is  all  it  will  be  used  for. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  business  has  been  conducted  is  like  this:  A  man  who  ha* 
a  saw-mill  gets  the  timber  adapted  for  his  mill.  The  choppers  who  ^  into  the  wced» 
cut  for  both  lumber  and  fuel.  They  cut  over  a  piece  of  ground,  leaving  for  fael  what 
is  not  wanted  in  the  mill.  The  timber  that  is  fit  for  saw-mill  lumber  ia  so  aoattered 
that  when  a  man  plants  a  saw-mill  he  generally  has  to  so  miles  and 'miles,  and  take 
here  and  there,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  timber  to  stana.  A  man  cannot  bay  a  lai^ge 
amount  of  timbered  land  anywhere  near  enough  to  supply  his  saw-mill.  On  my  laod 
in  Missoula  County  the  timber  grows  in  thicker  bodies.  I  would  rather  buy  toe  ]og» 
of  individuals  than  to  hunt  them  up. 

Question.  If  the  land  was  sold  by  the  government  to  individuals,  to  be  their  yto^ 
erty  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  logs,  would  they  not  care  for  the  timber  more  tbsa 
if  they  were  allowed  to  camp  here  and  there  as  they  are  now  T — ^Answer.  No.  Mt 
reason  is  this :  Probably  farmers  would  be  compelled  to  buy  land  for  fencin]^,  &c. 
Now,  they  live  miles  away.  They  cannot  pre-empt  it  because  the  live  down  in  tbe 
valleys,  and  timber  speculators  would  step  in  and  buy^  it,  and  other  classes  of  men  wbv 
do  not  lay  out  at  night  to  watch  fires.  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  sell  the  timUv 
land,  but  I  have  no  plan  to  suggest  as  to  the  disposition  of  it.  I  think  if  the  goreni- 
ment  charge^  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  for  cutting  wood,  that  it  shonld  be  Irti 

Erincipaliy  to  tbe  land  office  here.  1  do  not  see  that  the  land  office  here  shoald  nv* 
ave  charge  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  avoidt?; 
the  payment  of  any  just  dues  to  the  ^ovemmeut.  I  am  willing  to  pay,  but  there  i^ 
one  thing  I  will  object  to,  and  that  is  this:  When  a  saw-mill  man  wants  to  put  ap  a  ai«^ 
mill  anywhere  he  must  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  simply  for  this  reason,  that  some  mar 
will  go  in  ahead  of  him  and  cut  the  lumber  down,  put  his  own  marks  on  it,  and  nuX* 
the  saw-mill  man  pay  his  i)rice  for  it.  It  is  the  usage  here  that  the  man  who  felb  tb- 
tree  owns  it.  They  go  ahead  of  the  mill  man  and  fell  the  trees  and  own  them.  Their 
was  a  grove  of  timber  about  25  miles  from  here  that  was  cut  down  two  or  three  }ean 
ago.  It  amounted  to  between  400,000  and  500,000  feet  of  splendid  lumber.  The  tim- 
ber has  been  lying  there  ever  since  and  not  sawed  up  into  lumber.  It  is  not  rottec 
yet,  but  it  has  not  done  it  any  good  to  lie  there.  This  last  spring  I  bought  the  timber 
of  the  parties  who  cut  it.  They  did  not  pay  any  stumpage  to  the  government  to  cnt 
it ;  and  this  is  where  I  do  not  think  we  were  rightly  served  when  we  had  to  pay  tbr 
stumpage  for  those  trees.  We  paid  out  to  the  men  who  out  them  down.  The  partte* 
who  cut  the  timber  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  stumpage,  and  not  the  porehaivT. 
We  bought  this  lumber  last  spring.    We  are  sawing  it  up  now.    We  would  natber  bare 
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taken  the  trees  standiDg  because  it  makes  better  lumber.    It  is  the  u^uul  process  here 
to  iell  timber  and  then  bold  it. 

Mr.  Brovrn  started  over  in  these  hills  beyond,  down  on  the  Benton  Ridge,  and  cut  a 
levr  handred  thousand  feet ;  that  is,  cut  the  trees  down.  He  tried  to  sell  the  trees  to 
oa  alter  cutting  them,  bnt  we  were  not  in  shape  to  buy  them  at  the  time,  and  lie  tried 
to  eell  them  to  others.  I  offered  to  lease  him  a  saw-mill  if  he  wonld  saw  it  into  lum- 
ber and  bring  it  into  town,  and  I  wonld  then  buy  it  of  him  ;  but  we  never  made  any 
bargain.  ThaAi  was  five  years  ago.  It  was  good  lumber,  the  trees  probably  averaging 
TiO  years  old.  I  think  there  was  about  400,000  feet  of  lumber.  He  finally  succeeded 
i&  getting  a  man  to  go  in  there  with  a  saw-mill,  and  they  sawed  a  portion  of  it  and 
tbeo  they  8eparat«d,  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber  is  lying  there  now.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  tne  lumbermen  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  license  just  like  men  who 
ue  mannfacturing  whisky.  If  the  recister  and  receiver  had  charge  of  the  timber 
land  in  this  district  they  would  know  the  lands  that  have  been  mapped  by  the  sur- 
veyor, and  would  know  where  the  timber  lands  were  that  were  fit  to  out  for  lumber,  aud 
tbey  would  give  a  license  to  the  proper  mill  men  to  cut  the  timber  on  the  public  lauds, 
ftDtl  the  mill  men  could  show  them  where  the  timber  was  locatod  that  they  wanted 
to  get.  In  that  way  they  could  control  the  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  public 
lancU.  If  Uie  govemmeut  desires  to  make  money  out  of  the  timber  I  think  that  wonld 
be  as  good  a  plan  as  can  be  suggested.  I  think  the  question  of  timber  ought  to  be 
>«ttlea  as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  whatever  is  done  in  that  respect,  I  think  these  people 
«boald  have  due  warning  beforehand,  for  this  reason,  that  cord-wood  or  timber  is  sold 
jist  as  though  it  was  seasoned.  The  parties  dealing  in  it  are  not  niakiufif  any  money 
beoanse  they  are  getting  it  for  nothing,  and  competition  is  Just  as  great  as  it  is  in 
merchandise.  The  license  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  people,  and  it  would  make  no 
ilifereoce  to  the  dealers. 

(j.  Has  there  been  any  timber  planted  here? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  timber 
planted  in  this  Territory.  I  do  not  think  timber  culture  would  be  a  success  in  Montana. 

Q.  Have  the  rains  increased  since  you  have  been  here  ? — A.  I  think  the  rains  have 
increased  to  some  extent. 

Q.  What  kind  of  country  do  you  consider  Montana  to  be  f — ^A.  I  have  been  pretty 
veil  over  Montana,  and  I  consider  it  a  grazing  and  mining  country.  All  the  land  has 
*o  be  irrigated  that  is  used  for  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  profitable  here,  more  than 
in  tbe  States  I  think,  because  of  the  markets.  I  think  that  one-twentieth  is  a  very 
beavy  estimate  for  the  irrigable  land  in  Montana.  The  country  is  largely  pasturage 
Wcau^e  of  the  grass,  and  I  think  the  wealth  in  the  future  will  probably  be  cattle  and 
tbeep.  I  think  tbe  sheep  and  cattle  question  is  pretty  well  settled  here  now  by  com- 
icoQ  consent.  If  the  country  belong^  to  me  I  would  sell  all  I  could  of  it.  I  think  it 
will  be  well  to  allow  a  man  to  take  as  much  land  as  he  has  stock.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  fttockmao;  bat  I  think  there  should  be  some  system  whereby  the  present  actual  set- 
tlers could  be  protected.  We  have  had  some  liUle  forerunner  of  trouble  in  regard  to 
tbe  water  rights.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  system  of  water  rights  here.  There  is 
notkiDg  that  is  really  settled.  This  summer  we  entered  some  land  down  here,  and  Just 
a>  the  grain  was  growing  and  we  wanted  the  water,  somebody  else  came  and  cut  a  ditoh 
led  took  the  water.  The  strongest  man  usaally  gets  it.  The  rainwater  has  increased 
>lii{btlv,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  more  acres  cultivated  beoaose  of  the  increase  of  rain. 
There  have  been  seasons  that  were  favorable  to  raising  crops  without  irrigation,  but 
more  that  were  not. 

Q.  Have  von  any  interest  in  mining  or  any  suggestions  to  make  concerning  mining 
o^AttersT— A.  I  am  a  large  mine  owner  and  locator  of  quarts  lodes.  I  think  it  will  be 
▼ell  to  have  a  sqnare  location  in  mines.  It  would  stop  litigation  and  quarrels.  I  am 
ihaid  though  that  the  square  wonld  not  operate  well  in  lode  mines.  Some  suits  have 
vigioated  from  the  difBoulties  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  true  apex  of  a  lode.  I 
tbmk  the  whole  bosincss  of  locating  mines  ought  to  be  done  in  the  district  land  office. 

There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  speak  of  about  timber.  It  has  been  the  practice  here 
to  Mnie  extent  to  try  to  hold  timber  under  mineral  claims.  They  aU  go  to  the  mining 
T«f  order's  office,  and  get  entries  to  lands  simply  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  timber. 
^Hiatever  is  done  to  the  timber,  I  think  the  timber  rights  ought  to  be  separate  from 
thf  FiiioeraL  In  cases  of  real  mineral  location  I  would  j^ve  the  locator  the  timber  on 
:bf  top  of  the  claim  for  mining  purposes.  Where  there  is  timber  on  a  mining  location 
*bat  ia  not  pre\ionslv  located  the  timber  should  go  with  the  land,  but  where  there  is 

*  pcevtous  claim  to  the  timber  that  claim  should  be  respected. 

I  think  that  the  mining  laws  should  be  so  amended  that  the  attorney  in  fact  could 
l^rfonn  all  the  duties  of  the  claimant  himself,  after  the  location  has  been  made. 
>^i!uply  by  advertising  sixty  days  a  person  is  debaixed  from  filing  an  adverse  claim ;  I 
*\*f  hut  thmk  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  a  person  ought  to  be  notified  personally  as  well 
aa  by  pablication.    My  brother  on  one  occasion  happened  to  see  the  publication  notice 

10  time  to  allow  me  to  make  an  adverse  filing,  otherwise  I  would  never  have  seen  the 

iiotice  and  would  have  been  subjected  to  loss.    I  think  it  wonld  be  a  good  thing  to  do 

i^ay  with  all  local  laws  and  use  the  United  States  laws. 
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Testimany  of  James  E.  Kauouae,  farmer,  Meagher  Countjf,  Memtama. 

The  qnestioziB  to  ^hich  the  following  answera  are  given  will  be  found  on  aiiMt 
facing  page  1. 

Centrbville,  Meagher  County,  Momtaka,  Oeteber  1, 1879. 

Public  Land  CommisHofif  Washingtant  D.  C. : 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  letter  from  Department  of  the  Interior  asking  infonnatioa 
upon  snbjects  to  be  reported  upon  by  yonr  Commiasion,  I  have  the  honor  to  ■rinnxt 
the  following: 

1.  My  present  occupation  is  that  of  farmer  and  stock-grower. 
^  2.  Have  lived  in  Montana  thirteen  years. 

3.  Have  acquired  government  title  to  160  acres  land  under  pre-emption  law. 

4.  Have  assisted  many  of  my  neighbors  in  matters  connected  with  entry  of  thor 
land  under  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  desert-land  acts. 

5.  When  ]and  Office  was  first  opened  at  Helena,  Mont.,  fees  at  the  office  for  pre- 
emption or  homestead  filing  were  from  $7  in  pre-empting  to  about  $15  for  homestead 
filing  ^uncontested  cases).  Think  it  has  always  required  about  one  year  to  get  i*- 
turns  irom  Washington  in  matters  connected  with  Land  Department. 

The  requiring  a  '^non-mineral  proof  has  added  largely  to  the  expense  of  eDten]i£ 
rland.  I  look  upon  the  requirement  of  publication  of  notice  to  minen  a  big  itsDol 
expense ;  as  totally  unnecessary.  la  requiring  non-mineral  proof  the  department  hw 
put  the  '*  cart  before  the  horse  **  so  far  as  the  lands  of  Montana  Tenitory  are  cod- 
oemed ;  for  they  should  all  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  agricultural  and  pastonige  Isadi 
until  proven  otherwise,  and  not  rice  versa. 

The  cost  of  a  contest  in  the  United  States  land  office  at  Helena,  where  parties  wcm 
from  here,  forty  miles,  with  three  or  four  witnesses  each,  that  came  under  my  obserr* 
tlon  wns  about  |200  for  each  contestant.  Decision  of  ]and  officers  here  was  in  fsTor 
of  the  actual  settler,  but  on  appeal  to  Washington  he  was  counted  out. 

In  another  instance  a  party  made  an  entry  under  desert-land  act  of  unoccupied  dneit 
land  as  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Another  party,  coveting  the  land,  filed  a  pe- 
tition and  affidavit  with  the  land  officers  asking  to  contest  the  fact  of  the  charsctef 
of  the  land  as  desert  land.  The  party  making  entry  having  no  money  to  speiid  ii 
contesting,  withdrew  filing  and  filed  a  pre-emption  on  160  acres  same  land.  Tb» 
other  partv  (No.  2)  then  made  application  to  enter  the  same  land  under  homestcid 
act.  (Application  entertained  and  trial  ordered  by  local  land  offioers  at  HeleoA^ 
To  avoid  expense  party  No.  1  sells  out  to  No.  2  for  nominal  figure.  Such  cases  wool^ 
seem  to  indicate  some  defect  in  the  working  of  the  law  under  the  rules  of  practie^ 
laid  down  by  the  Land  Department  at  Washington.  It  would  seem  that  oppoitimity 
might  be  accorded  to  whom  it  might  concern,  upon  the  original  filing  of  a  notice  o< 
intention  or  settlement,  that  such  settlement  once  made  oj  record  at  the  land  offir^ 
should  bar  the  receiving  of  applications  to  enter  the  same  land  by  other  psrtifC* 
until  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  law  within  which  to  make  final  entir- 

7.  The  public  lands  of  Montana  tnay  be  divided  generally  into  mountain  and  Taller 
lands,  or  perhaps  a  better  division  would  be  to  say  moantain,  foot-hill,  and  TsDef 
lands.  Valley  lands  vary  in  width  from  1  to  4  miles  generally,  and  lie  contizuoos  to 
the  larger  streams  of  the  Territory.  An  exception  is  Judith  Basin,  estimatea  bj  oat 
of  my  neighbors  at  150  miles  in  width.  This  class  of  lands  is  never  mineral.  Mid  i« 
always  agricultural  and  pastoral—can  think  of  no  exception.  Have  seen  most  psrv 
of  the  Territory,  but  never  saw  an  instance  where  such  lands  had  any  timber,  withtbe 
exception  of  a  muffe  of  cotton  wood  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  largest  stresm^ 

The  foot-hills  lie  oetween  the  valleys  and  mountains  proper.  They  are  |Ki«iorai  Urndt, 
and  whenever  they  present  a  level  surface  (with  such  grade  that  irrigation  will  not 
wash  away  the  soil)  and  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  obtainea  they  are  i«n- 
cultural.  They  have  no  timber  beyond  a  few  scruoby  cedar.  Think  exceptions  to  utn 
statement  occur  principally  in  Missoula  County,  where  all  timber,  and  partieolartT 
cedar,  does  most  abound.  The  beds  of  small  streams  and  gulches,  before  they  debottrk 
from  the  foot-hills,  also  the  "  bars''  formed  on  the  sides  of  such  gulches,  are  somettis^ 

gold-bearing — instance:  Bannack  (Grasshopper  Creek),  Virginia  City  (Alder  Golch' 
diamond  City  (Confederate  Gulch),  Helena  (Liaat  Chance  Creek),  and  most  if  not  iK 
placers.    The  towns  themselves  are  situated  on  what  I  haye  denominated  as  mountsi^ 
land,  but  the  pay  dirt  extends  from  thence  to  the  foot-hill  lands,  as  deseribed. 

Mountain  land  is  timber  land,  except  when  laid  bare  by  fires.  It  is  not  ^gricnltim. 
and  is  not  pastoral.  Upon  it  are  found  ledges  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  d^o.  It  is  miiMn 
land.  Upon  it  snow  falls  deep  in  winter,  with  rain  in  summer,  when  at  the  same  timr 
the  roads  of  the  valley  10  miles  away  are  dry  and  dusty. 

8.  By  general  rule. 

9.  Don't  know  that  I  entirely  understand  this  question,  but  think  that  all  yslU: 
and  foot-hill  land  should  be  sur\xyed  and  plats  filed  in  land  office  as  soon  as  praeticj 
ble.  Reason :  All  valley  and  much  foot-hill  land  is  filling  up  with  homes  ox  perm» 
nent  settlers.    See  no  immediate  necessity  for  the  survey  of  moantain  land  fwtbcr 
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than  the  ranuiog  of  sncU  lines  across  the  ranges  as  may  be  necessary  for  surveyors 
D  biirveying  mines  or  organized  mining  districts. 

10.  Thiok  present  system  a  good  one.    The  desert-land  act,  in  wise  hands,  might  be 
much  improved.    No  suggestions  prepared. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1  and  2.  For  reply  to  qaestions  1  and  2,  please  see  Strabom's  book,  "Resources  of 
'  MoDUDa.''    Creeks  are  nsnally  high  at  commencement  of  irrigating  season,  but  fail 
by  Jaly  when  water  is  still  needed. 

3.  None. 

4.  All  such  land,  as  I  have  previously  spoken  of  as  ''agricultural."  Estimates  of  its 
imoont  vary  from  16,000,000  to  2.5,000,000  acres. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  the  principal  crops.    All  hardy  vegetables  do  well. 

6.  Seventy-five  inches  of  wat«r,  measured  under  a  4-inch  pressure,  will  irrigate  100 
&cre«  of  grain  in  an  ordinary  season,  giving  the  land  three  wettings. 

7.  In  this  immediate  section  (Missouri  Valley,  Meagher  County)  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  principally  from  small  creeks  flowing  from  Belt  Mountains  to  Missouri  River 
Valley.    A  few  ditches  are  taken  from  the  Missouri  River.    The  latter  are  expensive. 

8.  From  obeervation  and  experience,  think  irrigation  adds  to  the  fertility  of  soil.  A 
few  farms  have  been  located  some  10  miles  from  the  valley,  close  to  the  timber  line  on 
the  mountains.  Have  raised  fine  crops.  Should  think  the  altitude  close  to  5,000  feet, 
or  some  1,200  higher  than  the  valley.  i 

'J.  All  water  turned  into  irrigating  ditches  is  exhausted.  An  act  passed  at  last  ses- 
sion of  legislature  requires  prwr  appropruUora  of  water  to  turn  same  back  into  main 
Dtream  when  not  needed  by  them  for  irrigating  purposes  ux>on  notice  from  parties  next 
in  order  of  priority  that  the  water  is  needed  bv  them. 

10.  The  water  snpplv  from  small  streams  (where  ditches  could  be  made  at  slight  ex- 
pense) is  all  claimed,  though  early  in  the  season  there  is  a  large  surplus.  In  some  lo- 
cilities  the  first  settlers  recorded  at  county  clerk's  office  their  claims  to  so  many  inches 
of  water,  in  others  they  made  no  "  record."  The  right  of  priority  in  claim  and  use  of 
water  was  usually  recognized  among  the  settlers ;  laws  since  passed  upon  the  subject 
of  *'  irrigation  and  water  rights  "  have  been  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  in  many  res- 
pects and  while  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  i>eople  of  an  irrisatin^  coun- 
try then  is  no  subject  the  legislation  upon  which  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  and 
di:>abt.  An  act  of  Congress  is  needed  defininp^  *'  rights  "  hereafter  to  be  aconired  and 
dcdning  and  requiring  proof  of  and  the  placing  upon  record  of  all  "  rights  "  acquired 
before  the  passage  of  a  law  on  the  subject. 

^  11.  A  low  stage  of  water  during  the  summer  usually  brings  in  its  train  more  or  less 
Ii;igation  upon  this  subject. 

12.  About  four-fifths  of  land  in  this  valley,  having  no  water,  is  fit  only  for  pasturage. 

I-i  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  settlers  to  enter  land  in  larger  tracts  tban  is  au- 
thorized by  present  laws. 

H.  It  is  not  advisable. 

V).  Whenever  the  cattle  number  more  than  one  head  to  5  acres  the  range  soon  be- 
eoaea  eaten  oat.    This  section  does  not  differ  materially  from  others  in  the  Territoiy. 

16.  One  hundred  head,  if  they  subsist  solely  by  raising  beef  for  market. 

17.  Making  a  rough  guess,  would  say  from  eight  to  ten  head. 

H.  The  present  season  there  has  been  no  rain  and  growth  of  grass  has  diminished. 
A  very  wet  season  would  make  the  range  as  good  as  ever. 

19.  No,  no. 

20.  No. 

21.  There  are  ffood-sized  creeks  from  six  to  ten  utiles  apart  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  water  for  stock. 

^  Can't  answer  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  should  think  about  lour  head. 

''0.  Think  answer  to  question  18  will  apply  here. 

i^.  They  will  not. 

'£.  Cattle  men  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  move  their  herds  when  sheep 
>»  brought  upon  the  range  they  occupy. 

*^'^  In  1878,  cattle  in  the  county  numbered  30J520  head,  and  sheep  34,617  head.  My 
Mtioiate  now  would  be  one-half  more  cattle  and  double  the  sheep.  Sheep  are  htedea 
m  tlocks  of  500  to  2,000  or  3,000  head ;  cattle  are  never  herded. 

*iT.  No  suggestions  except  as  to  timber  and  timber  lands. 

:^'~.  The  survey  lines  sometimes  have  jo^  of  3  or  4  rods  in  them  and  in  some  few 
piacpj}  comers  are  hard  to  find.  I  also  notice  in  many  places  that  the  only  mark  for  a 
Borcer  is  four  shallow  holes  in  the  ground ;  these  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  completely 
obliterated. 

TIMBER. 

1.  The  only  timber  land  is  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  in  this  section  should  think 
^  proportion  about  one  acre  to  100  acres  of  other  land,  and  of  the  area  named  less 
ttian  one-tenth  is  suitable  for  any  use  except  fire-wood ;  kinds  of  timber  are  pine  and  fir. 
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2.  None  planted. 

3.  I  woaid  have  title  retained  by  United  States.  Allow  actaal  settlers  to  cat  timber 
for  all  pnrposes  except  specnlat ion,  provide  that  all  title  or  right  to  all  timben  cnt 
and  left  as  they  fall  or  piled  shall  if  they  are  not  haaled  or  nsed  within  one  year  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  and  be  subject  to  appropriation  the  same  as  standing  timber ; 
It  wonld  tend  to  prevent  speculation  in  and  a  great  waste  of  timber  (fence-poles  pilifd 
and  left  in  the  timber  will  rot  in  two  years). 

4, 5, 6,  and  7.  Enact  stringent  laws  with  regard  to  setting  oat  fire  on  the  ranges  or  is 
the  timber. 

8.  The  most  valued  of  timber  by  the  agricultural  population  are  the  places  known 
as  "  pole  grounds/'  where  poles  suitable  for  fencins  grow  in  dense  thickets.  The  cus- 
tom has  been  upon  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  places  for  a  number  of  settlers  (.any 
one  desiring  to)  to  turn  out  with  teams  and  make  a  road  to  the  place  for  wagons  lad 
then  to  cut  and  pile  such  timber  as  they  estimate  they  will  need  for  a  year  or  two. 
Their  right  to  the  felled  timber  is  recognized  by  local  custom.  Mnch  timber  is  wasted 
in  this  way. 

9.  I  think  they  would  be,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  United  States  disthet 
land  officers  as  a  rule  are  changed  every  few  years,  and  their  places  filled  by  men  hiT- 
ing  no  previous  training  for  the  position,  often  young  clerks  or  *'men  abooi  town' 
who  have  been  of  service  to  an  M.  C.  but  who  have  no  peculiar  fitness  to  act  io  i 
judicial  capacity.  These  remarks  will  also  apply  to  question  20,  under  head  of  ^  Lode 
claims.'' 

Not  being  a  practical  miner  my  answers  to  questions  upon  mining  sabots  woaM 
necessarily  be  founded  upon  hearsay  to  a  great  extent.  This,  together  with  want  oi 
time  at  present,  must  be  my  excuse  for  closing. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JA8.  £.  KANOUSE. 


leaHmony  of  Walter  McDermotty  mining  engineer^  Lewis  and  Clarke  Ck>tmUf,  Montna. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  on  sbert 
facing  page  1. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

1.  Walter  McDermott;  residence  Belmont  Mine,  liCwis  and  Clarke  County,  Montaoa: 
occupation  mining  engineer. 

2.  Have  resided  as  above  for  one  year  and  a  half. 

3.  Have  located  and  recorded  several  mining  claims  as  agent  for  others  under  tb» 
general  mining  law  of  May  10. 1672 ;  and  as  attorney  for  others  have  executed  all  work 
and  papers  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  United  States  patent  for  two  mining  dsis» 
and  three  mill-site  locations. 

4.  The  opportunities  offered  in  inspecting  mining  properties  and  titles  and  other 
professional  work  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

6.  Am  familiar  only  with  practical  working  of  laws  relating  to  mineral  land,  lad 
defects  observed  under  subhead  *'  Lode  claims." 

•  LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  Experience  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Dakota,  and  Montana,  inspecting  and  leportmt: 
on  valae  of  gold  and  silver  ounes,  and  in  mana^ng  same. 

2.  Chief  defect  in  present  laws  as  to  lode  claims,  and  origin  of  nearly  all  litigatvc 
within  iny  experience  and  knowledge,  is  the  false  assamption  that  mmecal  depo0t» 
are  regular  in  form  and  character,  ooonrring  solely  as  a  oonTentional ''  tree  l^sea 
vein,"  and  therefore  contained  within  well-defined  and  easily  ascertaioed  bovndarief- 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  deposits  of  the  West  cannot  by  ac^ 
means  bie  described  as  fissure  veins ;  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  in  order  to  i^»piy  tb** 
present  mining  laws  leads  to  sach  inconsistencies  as  the  defining  of  a  great  bed  of 
limestone  a  "loide"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  and  the  opposite  statement  that  a 
detached  body  of  mineral  within  the  same  bed  is  also  a  vein  or  lode.  Ko  law  ba^J 
on  any  ideal  form  of  vein  or  deposit  can  ever  be  flexible  enough  to  cover  the  lua}  7 
different  forms  of  the  occurrence  of  mineral ;  and  any  law,  as  the  preaanty  so  haw  I 
must  be  necessarily  fruitful  of  litigation  and  iiHustice. 

4.  I  understand  by  the  term  **  top  "  or  *'  apex  "  of  a  lode  that  portion  of  the  lode  alo:>C 
its  course  which  outcrops  to  the  surface,  or,  if  ^*  blind,"  which  oomes  nearmt  to  thesu^ 
face  of  the  earth.    Neither  the  apex,  course,  nor  dip  of  a  vein  can  always  be  dctrr 
mined  in  the  early  openings. 

5.  The  intended  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  therefore  in  cases  curtailed  by  aach  faUan- 
to  determine  above  points. 
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6.  Within  my  koowledee  litigation  has  grown  oat  of  this. 

7.  I  have  known  of  such  cases. 

9.  I  do  not  believe  outcrops  of  *'  lodes/'  in  the  proper  sense,  to  be  often  if  ever  wider 
than  present  legal  width  of  claims  under  general  mining  law;  but  taking  the  modem 
comprt'hensive  definition  of  the  legal  **  lode/'  which  may  be  stretched  to  cover  a  strata 
of  rock  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  it  is  likely  to  occur. 

10.  I  know  of  no  case,  but  can  readily  conceive  it  with  certain  surface  contours. 

11.  To  the  diaadvant^e. 

13.  Many  discoverers  of  rich  veins  and  their  assigns  are.  The  attack  is  frequently 
directed  to  the  portion  of  the  vein  dipping  beyond  the  side  lines. 

14.  In  my  ojiinion  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

19.  All  district  minins  laws  and  customs  could  be  at  this  date  very  advantaf^eously 
abolished,  and  a  general  comprehensive  law  introduced  in  place ;  but  if  district  rec- 
ords be  abolished  certain  undeveloped  unsettled  portions  of  the  West  will  be  without 
fftcilitiss  for  the  first  discoverers  of  mineral  to  obtain  titles  by  the  preliminary  step  of 
recording.  In  all  settled  districts  the  United  States  land  ofiScers  could  with  advantage 
to  tbe  public  keep  all  mining  records. 

21.  I  would  make  surface  Unee  vertical  in  depth  the  true  and  only  boundaries ;  ev- 
erything within  the  four  sides  on  snrface  or  to  any  depth  the  property,  undii^uted,  of 
the  owner  of  the  claim,  with  no  right  to  work  beyona  vertical  planes  drawn  through 
tbe  surface  lines.  It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  present  width  to  perhaps  SbO 
feet  in  order  on  flat  dipping  veins  or  beds  to  give  sufficient  depth  for  working,  with 
the  right  to  take  the  location  on  snrface  either  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  vein  or  part 
00  one  side  and  part  on  the  other.  There  should  be  more  stringent  laws  as  to  the  proof 
of  s  vein  being  actuallv  discovered  before  record  is  permitted.  The  recording  under, 
affidavit  of  discovery  should  secure  possession  to  the  locator  for  a  short  period  neces- 
8U}  to  prove  the  course  and  dip  of  the  vein  or  nature  of  the  deposit,  say  ten  days,  by 
which  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  distinctly  mark  the  four  comers  of  bis  claim,  and 
DO  sobsequeut  change  of  boundaries  be  jMrmitted,  unless  the  claim  is  too  large  as  found 
by  reirular  survey.  No  arrangement  can  be  made  to  absolutely  secure  a  first  discoverer 
from  locating  a  claim  partially  to  his  own  loss,  since  the  nature  and  run  of  some  de- 
{KMite  take  years  of  work  to  find  out,  and  later  locators  have  their  rights.  In  regard 
to  tbe  extension  on  the  dip  of  a  vein  already  located,  the  record  and  location  should 
be  made  avowedly  as  an  '*  extension  on  the  dip,''  and  in  such  case  proof  of  a  vein  ex- 
istiug  being  impossible,  the  point  of  representation  by  bona-fide  sinking  and  exploring 
fihoald  be  enforced  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  a  "  tunnel  right "  under  the  present 
general  law.  No  claims  should  lap  on  surface,  and  in  such  case,  with  vertical  planes, 
CO  litigation  could  occur  in  working  below. 

"iL  Considering  the  expense  of  obtaining  patent,  the  poverty  of  many  prospectors,  and 
tbe  fact  that  in  many  places  they  can  do  representation  work  required  though  unable 
U)meet  the  outlay  for  patent^  the  limiting  of  possessorv  title  would  work  some  injus- 
tice and  lead  to  the  custom  of  letting  titles  lapse  and  relocating  to  evade  the  law.  The 
beDiitits  at  present  attending  a  patent  as  compared  with  possessory  title  are  sufficient 
iodacement  to  insure  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  whenever  the  property  con- 
nrned  is  of  an^  real  value.  An  immense  minority  of  mining  locations  are  perfectly 
wortbless;  but  in  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  regulation  to 
pfeyent  the  custom  of  avoiding  bona-fide  representation  work* by  relocating  property 
<iirectly  after  the  expiration  of  the  legal  limit  within  which  such  representation  worfc 
haA  to  be  done. 


Te9timony  of  J,  H.  Moe^  register  of  the  land  office  at  Helena f  Mont. 

J.  H.  MoK,  regist-er  of  the  land  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  testified,  September  24,  1879, 

•ft  follows : 

•So  far  as  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  cancellations  is  concerned  I  think  it  should 
he  done  here  in  this  office ;  in  fact,  all  cancellations  ought,  I  think,  to  be  done  here ; 
it  woald  certainly  expedite  the  business  of  settlers.  I  think  the  register  and  receiver 
(hoald  have  more  authority  than  they  now  have ;  I  think  they  ougnt  to  be  permitted 
t^  wbpcena  witnesses  and  perpetuate  testimony. 

I  favor  the  abolishing  of  the  mineral  recorders  and  putting  their  business  under  the 
diMrict  land  office,  provided  that  a  proper  compensation  be  allowed. 

1  tbiok  the  timber  land  should  be  surveyed  and  sold.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
tiuWr  lands  in  this  country,  I  should  say  it  should  not  be  sold  in  tracts  to  exceed  3S0 
^reci.  If  they  were  permitted  to  buy  it,  I  would  allow  them  to  do  as  thoy  pleased 
^ith  it  afterward ;  I  should  charge  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre.  When  I  Rold  a  man  a 
ttiue  1  would  sell  him  all  the  timber  on  the  ground  and  give  him  jurisdiction  over  it. 
I  don't  think  the  district  land  office  ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  depredations 
00  the  timber  land ;  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  attend  to  it,  and  it  should  be  done  by 
the  United  States  district  attorney ;  I  think  it  should  be  attended  to  by  other  parties. 
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I  think  there  ahonld  be  some  method  devised  by  which  the  deeisiona  of  thbOmml 
Land  Office  conld  be  commnnioated  to  tbe  different  difltriot  land  oflleei.  It  takes  to* 
long  to  obtain  a  patent  to  agrionltoral  land  ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  year  and  sometiMi 
seyen  years  to  get  a  patent  to  agricaltnral  landy  and  for  mining  patents  it  takes  Iroa 
sixty  days  to  three  years. 

In  the  matter  of  permitting  the  relinquishment  of  land,  I  think  there  are  two  ndei 
to  that  qnestion.  I  can  homestead  a  piece  here  an.d  keep  it  for  five  years,  and  I  ess 
go  off  and  enter  another  one,  and  so  on.  In  some  instances  this  would  i^Jors  the 
gronnd  and  in  some  other  cases  it  would  not,  but  when  a  man  has  completed  his  title 
I  think  it  works  evil  to  him. 

There  is  a  case  in  Deer  Lodge.  A  man  with  thirteen  children  lived  on  fals  land  iKit 
did  not  file  on  it.  After  living  there,  I  think,  about  six  months  or  a  /ear,  his  fsailj 
were  all  taken  sick.  His  wife  died,  and  he  came  in  here  to  make  his  filing  perfsrt 
After  hearing  the  case  I  allowed  him  to  make  filing.  He  had  a  certificate  warn  the 
surgeon  that  his  wife  had  died  upon  this  homestead,  and  the  surseon  advised  the  r> 
moval  of  his  family  and  honse  aoout  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  higher  grooBd. 
He  built  a  house  and  lived  there  with  his  family  and  continued  to  improve  this  hnse' 
stead  all  the  time,  had  it  fenced,  cut  hay,  &c.,  and  on  this  proof  I  allowed  the  filmr 
entry,  but  sent  it  on  to  the  department,  and  they  set  it  aside,  simply  becaose  he  )ai 
not  resided  on  the  ground.  This  is  a  case  where  it  works  great  injury.  The  fins 
filing  of  the  declaration  of  homestead  should  not  work  forfeiture  of  the  right.  Notice 
of  filing  entrv,  I  thiok,  should  be  abolished  immediately.  I  think  that  the  foras  of 
the  Land  Office  could  be  immensely  consolidated  and  condensed  to  the  benefit  of  tbc 
public  and  department. 

Concerning  pasturage  homesteads,  I  am  not  clear  about  it.  I  would  like  to  knov  a 
little  more  about  it  before  expressing  an  opinion. 

As  renu^s  the  proposition  that  in  the  matter  of  land  that  cannot  be  inigaled  tfae 
present  uomestead  law  should  be  extended  to  enable  a  man  to  take  up  three  thoosasd 
or  more  acres,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  this  arid  land  for  a  pastonee 
homestead,  I  don't  think  favorably  of  the  idea,  for  I  think  it  could  be  disposed  of  ;o 
better  advantage.  The  land  onght  to  be  disposed  of  in  sections  of  640  acres,  sold  i; 
$1.25  per  acre.  The  best  you  can  do  for  a  stockman  is  to  enable  him  to  set  a  boiv 
,  range,  for  they  will  not  buy  the  whole  territory  if  they  could.  They  wiU  only  boj 
*  enough  to  control  certain  water  rights. 

In  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  pasturage  lands,  it  miffht  be  well  to  sell  them  in  sbsII 
tracts,  but  I  am  not  In  favor  of  a  pasturage  homestead. 

There  is  much  complaint  about  finding  stakes  and  boundaries.  It  is  owine  to  tie 
decay  of  the  stake  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done.  I 
think  it  is  not  owing  to  the  insnfflcient  pay,  but  only  to  the  slouchy  work.  This  is* 
p«rfect  work  was  done  before  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  work.  I  think  the  redoc- 
tion  of  pay  has  not  tended  to  remedy  this  defect.  1  base  my  views  in  this  matter  oo 
the  reports  and  opinions  of  other  {persons.  I  will  give  an  instance.  We  found  itf 
week  parties  wanted  to  locate  in  the  Judith  district.  They  went  down  there  to  lock 
for  stakes  and  could  not  find  any.  They  came  back  here  and  employed  a  snrveyor  for 
$100  for  the  trip  and  his  expenaies.  These  surveys  were  made  in  1875  and  yoo  caccct 
find  any  of  them  at  all.  You  would  not  have  expected  to  find  any  of  the  atakea  plseed 
by  one  of  the  deputv  surveyors,  but  those  put  in  by  some  of  the  other  men  yoo  would. 
I  think  there  shonld  be  some  means  of  establishing  permanent  monuments  at  the  ror- 
.  ners  of  each  section. 

Surveys  are  often  made  too  far  in  advance  of  settlement.  For  instance,  Judith  di»- 
trict  was  surveyed  five  years  ago,  and  there  is  not  a  settler  in  that  district  now.  Thu 
the  stakes  become  obliterated  and  the  townships  are  of  no  use.  We  had  eleven  Iovih 
ships  surveyed  out  here  in  the  Mnscle-Shell  Valley,  and  there  isnot  afilinsron  ik  »>& 
the  complaints  I  should  not  think  they  receive  enough,  but  practically  I  haf«  i»> 
knowledge  concerning  the  matter. 

Qnestion.  Do  you  think  that  dnring  the  last  two  years  the  surveys  have  been  miut 
in  advance  of  settlement  f— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  surveys  of  the  lasttvo 
years  have  been  made  too  far  in  advance  of  settlement.  The  surveys  north  of  Butts 
were 'made,  some  of  them,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  department.  To 
have  the  survey  extended  down  into  Willow  Creek  would  be  needless. 

I  do  not  think  the  desert-land  act  onght  to  be  repealed,  nor  do  1  think  that  it  bis 
been  abused,  and  inasmuch  as  the  homestead  act  contains  a  pre-emption  olaoss*  I  do 
i\pt  know  of  any  reason  against  repealing  the  pre-emntion  act. 

There  is  another  point.  I  think  the  register  ana  receiver  9nght  to  be  allowed  ts 
take  testimony,  thus  saving  mach*  loss  and  trouble  to  the  settlers.  I  believe  in  ex- 
tending the  same  rights  to  the  final  pre-emption  as  are  extended  under  the  homestcsd 
act. 

In  placer  claims  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  final  entry,  bat  in  lods 
olaims  I  do  not  think  so. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  delinquent  rights  in  mines,  we  are  |(OTemed  by  section 
:23^  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  We  have  no  local  law  on  the  subject.  lu  connection 
with  this  local  mining  business  I  think  the  law  ou^ht  to  be  amended  so  as  to  allow 
an  advene  claim  to  be  filed  by  the  attorney  in  fact  iustead  of  by  the  person  himself. 
The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  attorney  in  fact  may  be  allowed  to  do  every- 
thiog— the  notice  of  intention  and  posting  included.  It  has  been  so  here  until  this 
month  and  was  never  questioned.  In  certain  cases  kwfore  this  office  application  was 
made  by  the  attorney  in  fact  on  behalf  of  the  parties,  then  absent  in  the  East,  to  trans- 
act the  bnsinesB  of  their  clients.  The  Land  Office  at  WashingtoxiAattempted  to  set 
aaide  the  action  taken  by  the  local  office  here,  the  Commissioner  ruling  that  attorneys 
in  fact  oould  not  appear  for  parties  who  were  absent.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  sustain  the  Commissioner's  office  in  its  ruling. 

There  are  no  conflicts  here  between  cattle  and  sheep  men,  although  I  know  very  lit- 
tle about  that.  My  opinion  is  only  from  hearsay.  Neither  am  i  familiar  with  the 
system  of  iirigalion  and  its  workings  in  this  district. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  rulings  made  by  the  departments,  and  I  think  they 
could  give  better  instructions. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  the  public  land  than  through  the  register  and 
receiver.  I  think  the  present  rectangular  system  of  disposing  of  the  land  is  simple 
and  effective. 

1  think  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  offices  should  receive  a  salary  instead  of 
feee. 

The  additional  homestead  act  of  March  3, 1879,  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  allow  par- 
ties to  take  an  additional  homestead,  though  not  contiguous  to  their  original  entry. 
There  should  be  a  register  and  receivers  fee  of  $6  in  each  case. 

The  timber-culture  entry  act  of  June  14, 1878,  should  be  extended  to  the  Bitter-Root 
Valley  lands.  There  is  a  separate  cash  entry  kept  of  sales  of  those  lands,  and  the  pro- 
eeede  go  to  the  Flathead  Indians.  By  the  act  of  February  II,  1874,  the  homestead  priv- 
ilege was  extended  to  these  lands. 

As  regards  surreys,  I  think  there  is  a  point.  Where  there  are  no  surveys  between  dis- 
tant RDrveyed  points,  I  think  that  the  rectangular  method  should  be  ased  to  locate  points 
for  the  settler.  I  think  there  is  one  such  case  now,  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  20 
or  30  miles  of  chain  in  order  to  locate  a  point. 

There  is  another  idea  that  seems  to  me  could  be  carried  out.  It  is  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  appropriation  of  this  district  set  aside  for  surveying  those  small  fractional  town- 
ships which  are  outside  of  the  regulation  survey. 

There  have  been  277  entries  made  since  April  1, 1877,  and  most  of  these  were  along  the 
streams.  If  the  square  location  will  destroy  litigation  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  It  wonld,  of 
coQTse,  work  a  haidship  to  some  persons.  We  have  522  mines  patented  in  this  district. 
Wo  hAve  had  722  mineral  locations.  There  are  200  applications  m  this  office  from  parties 
who  have  not  made  their  final  entries.  This  is  owing  to  a  defect  of  the  mineral  law,  as 
that  does  not  require  miners  to  make  their  final  proof  in  a  specified  time. 

In  regard  to  placer  claims,  there  is  neither  a  United  States  nor  Territorial  law  com- 
pelling a  man  to  complete  the  entry.  They  file  the  application  and  leave  it.  We  have 
sbunt  100  placer-claim  applications.  They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  their  final 
(Qtry.  They  just  make  their  claim  and  hold  it.  They  do  not  work  it.  With  lode 
claims  it  is  different.  United  States  law  gives  them  possessory  title,  and  if  they  do 
Dot  choose  to  have  a  patent  issue  and  get  an  absolute  title  they  need  not.  It  would 
W  better  for  all  parties  if  they  were  compelled  to  make  final  proof ;  but  if  a  person 
ehootee  to  hold  it  under  a  possessory  title  he  can  do  so.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
A  deputy  surveyor  to  make  accurate  returns  concerning  the  mineral  character  of  lands. 
He  is  better  able  to  determine  the  chu^cter  of  the  soil.  A  deputy  surveyor  sees  a  crop- 
pii]g  of  coal,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  cropping  he  returns  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
<«  coal  land.  I  think  the  best  way  to  determine  the  character  of  the  land  is  to  deter- 
mine its  character  when  you  make  its  final  proof. 

1  think  the  trouble  regarding  inaccuracies  in  survey  maps  is  that  the  clerks  are 
filoachy.  They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  down  the  topography  as  returned  by 
the  deputy  surveyor. 

I  thmk  that  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  lands  in  this  district  can  be  irrigated.  A 
^^rge  portion  of  the  lands  surveyed  in  Montana  are  simply  arid  land.  We  have  490 
township  plats  in  this  district,  and  of  these  there  are  many  of  them  that  have  not  a 
iietUeiiient  in  them.    That  land  should  never  have  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 


Testimony  of  John  T.  Murphy,  Helena,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont.,  September  26, 1879. 

1.  John  T.  Murphy^  Helena,  Mont;  merchant,  miner,  and  cattle  and  sheep  raiser. 
S.  Have  lived  in  Montana  Territory  sixteen  years. 
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3.  Have  filed  on  640  acx^  land  under  the  "  desertrland  act ;"  have  not  yet  eoagfatto 
acquire  title. 

4.  Know  nothing  ae  to  the  practical  workings  of  land  laws. 
-5.  Have  no  personal  experience  or  knowledge. 

6.  Am  not  sufficiently  conversant  to  venture  an  opinion. 

7.  The  public  lands  of  Montana  are  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  ttmber  Uikk 
and  by  far  the  largest  area  being  pastoral. 

8.  Believe  that  no  seneral  rule  would  answer  for  the  whole  Territory,  nor  do  I  tkiik 
the  several  classes  of  land  could  be  fixed  as  to  character  by  seographieal  diviMH. 
The  pastoral  l^ds  in  our  Territory  could  be  defined  very  easu^  as  being  such  Uai» 
devoid  of  water  for  irrigation,  or  very  difficult  and  too  expensive  topat  water  o^ 
them,  and  in  not  having  any  timber,  or  but  little,  upon  tbem.  Tno  agrieoltiixil 
lands  in  Montana  Territory,  as  a  rule,  lie  contiguous  to  the  paatoml  lands,  and  eitkr 
have  water  upon  them  already,  or  can  have  water  put  upon  tiiem  at  not  too  mat  oa 

9.  Concemmg  affricultural  lands,  I  think  the  present  system  of  pmnSaag  pmi 
enouffh.  Pastoral  lands,  I  think,  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  government  in  l«|a 
parcels. 

10.  Think  the  existing  land  svstem  good  enough,  exoept  in  legaid  to  the  psiNfil 
lands.  These,  I  believe,  would  bring  in  a  revenue  to  the  government  if  pat  apostbe 
market  at  a  low  price  in  large  parcels;  as  now,  under  the  present  qystem,  they  are  vt 
settled  upon  nor  located  at  toe  present  price  required  for  tbem,  bat  ara  ased  kj 
the  stock  ownem,  and  without  revenue  to  the  United  States,  Territny,  or  oooaty. 

▲ORICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  of  our  Territory  is,  in  my  opinion,  good;  the  rainfall  notsoflidiiitiB 
all  years ;  length  of  the  growing  season  short ;  snowfall  not  excessive ;  a  fail  sapply 
of  water  in  most  sections  for  use  on  such  lands  as  can  be  reached  cheaply. 

2.  From  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June  generally,  and  in  large  quantity.  Aft 
rule  the  greater  supply  of  water  comes  earlier  tnan  when  u^ost  needed  for  imgatiaa 

3.  A  very  small  proportion,  and  that  which  can  is  cold  land  and  not  good  fat  cil£- 
vation  on  account  of  early  frosts. 

4.  Perhaps  one-twentieth. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rve,  and  most  of  the  vegetables. 

6.  Am  not  sufficiently  informed. 

7.  All  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Missouri  Biver  on  the  east  side  and  theitnsu 
flowing  into  the  Columbia  Klver  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains. 

8.  9, 10.  Am  not  informed  on  these  three  subjects. 

11.  Conflicts  have  arisen  among  the  farmers  iu  the  Prickly  Pear  VaUey,  Lewii  tal 
Clarke  County,  in  relation  to  water  rights  during  dry  years. 

12.  Fully  three-fourths. 

13.  To  some  extent  perhaps,  but  limited ;  think  not  less  than  three  thouaand  aoB* 
nor  more  than  five. 

14.  Think  to  actual  settlers  pastoral  lands  should  be  sold,  and.quantity  not  limittd. 

15.  Think  perhaps  twenty  acres  in  some  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  mote  lAOtkr 
sections. 

16.  Cannot  answer,  not  knowing. 

17.  Do  not  know. 

18.  Think  the  growth  of  grass  has  diminished. 

19.  Cattle  ranges  are  not  fenced ;  do  not  think  it  safe  to  confine  oattle  in  winter  by 
fences  on  the  range. 

20.  The  quality  of  herds  could  be  improved  by  being  confined  to  apecific  ranges  !>(>' 
the  same  result  can  be  obtained  ou  the  range  at  large. 

21.  The  Crazy  Mountains,  lying  between  the  Yellowstone  and  liQaselskeU  Riren. 
furnish  the  water  for  the  range  i  allude  to  especially. 

22.  Am  not  very  well  informed  ou  this  point. 

23.  Think  the  growth  of  grass  has  diminished. 

24.  Cattle  do  not  like  to  graze  on  same  lands  with  sheep. 

25.  No  conflicts  have  arisen  between  sheep  and  cattle  owners  on  my  ranges  tbere | 
being  as  yet  but  few  sheep  there. 

26.  On  the  Musselshell  Range,  Meagher  County,  I  think  there  are  40«000  heai  d 
cattle  and  about  20,000  head  of  sheep.  Sheep  are  herded  in  flooka  of  about  2,500  ht»L 
and  the  cattle  run  at  large ;  there  being  perhaps  forty  owners  for  the  40,000  b«ad  d 
cattle  and  say  six  owners  for  the  20,000  neJE^  of  sheep. 

27.  Have  none  other. 

28.  Do  not  know. 

TIMBER. 

1.  The  timber  land  is  confined  to  the  mountains.    The  different  kinds  of  piD«w 

2.  No  timber  is  planted. 

3.  The  timber  lands  in  Montana  Territory  are  on  the  mountainsi  and  woiihlaM 
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eept  for  the  timber.  Think  these  lands  or  the  timber  apon  them  should  not  be  sold  or 
leased^  bot  left  free  for  the  nses  and  benefits  of  the  people  at  large,  who  are  settled  in. 
the  towns  and  valleys,  for  the  following  reasons :  If  sold  or  leased  only  a  few  favor- 
ably located  tracts  wonld  be  leased  or  bought,  and  these  by  specnlators  to  sell  to  the 
iBioeri  and  other  settlers ;  while  the  great  area  of  such  lands  wonld  not  be  bonght  by 
iDy  one,  but  wonld  be  nsed  nevertheless,  and  without  revenue  to  the  government. 

5.  The  second  growth,  I  think,  is  of  same  kind  as  now  exists ;  growth  slow. 

6.  A  great  deal  of  timber  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  a  rule  resulting  from  careleas- 
nen;  think  it  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  them  entirelv. 

7.  Do  not  think  timber  has  been  unnecessarily  wasted  m  oar  Territory. 
6.  Am  not  informed. 

9.  In  some  localities,  yes;  in  others,  no. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

While  I  own  lode  claims,  I  have  too  little  g^eral  iuformation  on  the  subject  to  at- 
tempt  to  answer  the  varioas  questions. 
Very  nwectfully, 

JOHN  T.  MURPHY. 


TBfUmonjf  of  John  T,  Murphy,  Btook-raiur,  HeUnay  Mont, 

John  T.  MurphT;  Helena,  September  35,  testified  as  follows : 

I  have  lived  in  the  Territory  since  1864,  and  I  understand  it  pretty  thoroughly.    I 
im  in  favor  of  a  pastoral  homestead.    I,  with  others,  located  on  tne  Musselshell,  where 
tb«re  are  about  40,000  cattle,  having  about  thirty  owners.    We  range  in  the  valley  of 
the  Moseelahell,  on  both  sides,  immediately  north  of  the  Crow  reservation.    The  peo- 
ple that  we  keep  there  are  annoyed  a  great  deal  by  bands  of  Indians  wandering  over 
there.   Thev  claim  to  be  Crows  and  Gros  Ventres.    They  are  reservation  Crows,  but 
really  live  there  on  the  river.    They  number  over  1,000  when  they  are  on  the  reserva- 
tion.  In  the  winter  time  when  they  want  cattle  they  catch  ours.    This  is  not  the 
vonrt  of  it.    There  are  hostile  Sioux  Indians  who  come  in  there  from  British  America 
ttd  from  Fort  Peck  Agencv.    Whenever  they  are  away  from  their  reservation  they 
sre  hostile ;  they  will  steal  horses  and  cattle.    Right  here,  about  the  12th  or  13th  of 
JnDe,  Dot  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  corral,  a  hand  of  Indians  Jumped  two  of  our 
ffieo  and  got  everything  they  had  and  shot  at  them.    Last  winter  they  killed  a  good 
loaoy  cattle  and  ate  them.    It  is  a  material  matter  and  a  fact  that  when  the  Indiaus 
ai^  around  there  we  don't  know  whether  to  allow  them  to  come  up  in  friendship  or 
fihoot  at  them  on  sight.    I  know  of  many  people  who  have  been  killed  in  that  way. 
The  Crows  are  not  supposed  to  be  hostile ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  friendly  Indians. 
But  that  country  is  supposed  to  be  white  man's  country,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  out 
M  there;  they  should  bis  located  where  they  belong,  on  that  reservation.    TheKiver 
Crovs  have  never  been  placed  on  the  reservation,  and  those  who  are  on  the  reserva- 
tion are  never  restrained  at  all ;  they  let  them  leave  the  reservation.    They  camped  at 
the  month  of  the  American  Fork  last  year.    It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  men 
killed  and  nobody  knows  who  did  it.    A  very  large  portion  of  that  reservation  does 
them  no  good.    It  is  not  a^ame  country,  and  they  have  not  got  to  raising  any  cattle, 
w  that  they  do  not  want  it.    They  ought  to  be  made  to  wear  some  uniform  or  some- 
thin*;,  ao  tliat  we  would  know  what  they  were.    Right  at  the  corral  there  came  up  a 
hand  of  Indians  who  we  did  not  know,  but  we  supposed  them  to  be  Crows  and  Gros 
Ventn«;  but  since  then  we  have  found  them  to  l)e  Sioux.    The  chances  are  that  these 
Indians  would  have  killed  the  whole  party ;  but  at  the  time  we  did  not  think  about 
it,  bat  supposed  them  to  be  Crows.    They  said  that  they  were  Crows.    There  was  a 
^^  with  them,  with  his  hands  and  feet  ofif,  and  ho  said  the  Sioux  Indiaus  cut  his 
h«D4i9  and  feet  off  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  Crows  took  him  and  raised  him  and 
be  bad  been  with  them  ever  since.    We  learned  since  then  that  there  never  was  such 
» iKTMn  among  the  Crows.    The  Crow  Indians  never  have  anything  to  show  who 
they  are. 


Ttttimony  of  Benjamin  Franklin  PottSf  governor  of  Montana  Territory. 

« 

Bkxjaiox  Frankmin  Potts,  governor  of  Montana  Territory,  testified  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  September  27, 1«79,  as  follows : 

I  aboald  not  think  this  was  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  It  is  only  agricultural  to 
*  ^nikd  erteal.  There  is  no  land  here  that  I  can  point  to  as  really  agricultural  land 
^tfaoat  irrigation.    There  has  been  crofis  raised  here  without  irrigation,  but  they  are 
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ezceptioDal.    I  think  one-twentieth  for  irri^ble  land  is  a  liberal  eatiiiiateL   Tltfna  ' 
here  much  land  on  the  monntains  which  is  irrigable  if  yon  ooold  ^t  water  od  it  ImI 
this  cannot  be  done.    The  balk  of  the  land  is  mineral  and  pasture  in  ehaneter.  1 U-  ' 
lieve  that  good  farmers — I  mean  skillfnl  ones— could  raise  all  the  agricoltoral  piodac* 
in  this  Territory,  and  that  such  products  would  sustain  a  million  of  people.  « 

The  timber  lands  are  not  now  being  so  laigely  denuded  of  timber  as  tber  wot. 
They  have  never  been  trespassed  upon  to.the  same  extent  as  in  other  Territories.  Tha  , 
the  Indians  very  often  set  fire  to  the  timber,  but  now  that  they  are  on  reservatiaBaiht  ' 
difficulty  is  somewhat  removed.  If  they  were  kept  there  we  would  not  have  m  naif  > 
fires.  Prospectors  are  more  careful  and  they  seldom  set  the  timber  on  fii«.  Settkisol  i 
here  has  tended  to  protect  the  timber  to  a  great  extent.  I  think  it  oa|^ht  to  be  aoU*  > 
protected.  I  would  survey  and  sell  it.  If  the  ownership  was  in  individuals  it  vmU  . 
be  better  taken  care  of.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  protecting  this  timber « . 
in  adopting  a  system  that  would  protect  the  land. 

Private  timber  land  will  protect  itself,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  proteet  the  ^en- 
ment  land.   In  case  alternate  sections  were  sold,  the  settlers  would  take  tbs  govennfltf  , 
timber  and  preserve  theirs.    I  think  the  timber  would  be  better  proteeted  if  it  vts . 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  register  and  receiver.    This  thing  of  sending  foreign  ti» 
ber  agents  around  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  here.    I  uiink  $2.50  per  acre  vow^ 
be  little  enough  for  the  timber  land.    There  is  enough  timber  here  for  the  loppljtf 
the  people  for  a  long  period.  -, 

There  is  coal  in  the  Territory,  but  it  has  not  been  very  much  developed  yet.  Thai.; 
is  coal  along  the  Missouri  River,  and  there  has  been  coal  discovered  here  in  the  aioalr£ 
ains. 

I  think  the  government  b.id  better  sell  the  pasture  lands,  so  as  to  protect  theattBilj 
settlers  and  cattle  raisers.  1  favor  the  pasturage  idea  of  3,000  acres  to  each  indiridaiLa 
If  this  country  was  divided  up  into  homesteads  of  3,000  acres  it  would  sustain  an  eatf^ 
mons  population.  The  object  is  to  provide  for  actual  settlers.  I  think  the  sooner  A*  ^ 
question  is  settled  the  less  difficultv  there  will  be  between  the  different  interesti  of  tM^ 
country  in  the  future.  If  the  men  had  large  ranges  they  could  move  the  sheep  tivl  cii^ ' 
tie  from  one  part  of  the  range  to  another,  and  thus  keep  the  grass  always  in  fj^od  oos^Ji* . 
tion.  If  a  man  owns  his  property  he  will  take  care  of  it  and  improve  it ;  but  if  be  is  ibI^  [ 
jected  to  in  roads  by  other  persons  he  will  not  do  so.  i 

I  think  if  these  lands  are  worth  anything  they  are  worth  25  cents  per  wan,  I  abodlf 
rather  have  the  land  sold  outright  than  to  have  this  method  of  living  on  it,  and  Tltfi; 
they  come  to  prove  up  they  will  lie  about  it  and  pegure  themselves ;  so  I  think  U  v<Md|l 
be  better  for  the  government  and  everybody  else  to  sell  the  land  at  low  ntes. 

I  think  the  general  law  of  the  United  States  ought  to  govern  in  all  mining  loeitiflBftf 
And  I  think  the  recording  of  mining  claims  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  ue  regiiltf 
and  receiver  of  the  district  land  offices. 

Some  years  there  is  more  rain  than  others ;  but  probably  the  avera^  for  three  yeeit 
is  not  much  greater  than  it  was  formerly.  I  do  not  beueve  in  waiting  on  diaitif 
changes  to  eiroct  the  sale  of  these  lands.    Life  is  too  short  for  that. 

The  great  need  of  Montana  is  people. 

The  theory  of  the  government  land  system  ought  to  be  so  it  will  meet  the  reqaii^ 
ments  of  the  most  people. 

Agriculture  pays  for  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  it ;  but  farmers  cannot  M  ^ 
surplus  they  raise,  for  there  is  no  outlying  market  at  present.  There  is  not  eaocgk 
people.    Flour  is  cheaper  here  to-day  than  it  is  in  Ohio. 

I  think  these  Indian  reservations  might  be  curtailed  with  safety  and  the  land  used  for 
settlers. 

The  Crow  reservation  would  make  an  empire  as  large  as  all  France.  About  ooe-tM 
of  the  Territory  is  taken  up  by  Indian  reservations.  The  area  of  the  Tamtory  ie  sboi* 
143,000  square  miles.  The  Crow  reservation,  the  Blackfeet  reservation,  and  the  Fbt- 
head  reservation  are  the  best  lands  in  the  Territory,  and  I  think  they  coald  be  cniuiiiA 
three-fourths  and  yet  the  Indians  have  plenty  of  ground.  They  are  of  no  value  to  tki 
Indians  at  all.  There  is  no  game,  and  there  is  much  more  land  than  they  will  ever  nmi 
to  use  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  Indians  have  to  be  fed ;  these  great  reeem^ 
tions  are  great  drawbacks  to  settlements.  The  Indians  will  not  allow  uie^aettkn  H 
drive  their  cattle,  while  on  the  way  out  of  the  Territory  to  a  market,  aeroes  the  n*^ 
vations.  In  the  winter  Indians  go  out  of  their  reservations  and  kill  oattle.  T)i«f  tm 
not  kept  upon  their  reservations,  although  they  have  a  rule  that  the  Indians  are  not  p<^ 
mitted  to  go  off  it  unless  on  permission  from  the  Interior  Department.  Wbethir  tba 
Interior  Department  gives  them  permission  or  not  they  go. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  causeless  litigation  here.  There  is  leas  now  than  ha*' 
tofore,  because  the  United  States  law  applies  here  now.  There  are  very  Ibw  miMoi 
districts  made  in  here  now. 

Sheep  and  cattle  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  range  on  the  same  ground.  If  the  raii|i 
is  short,  the  cattle  so  off,  while  sheep  can  do  better  on  a  short  range. 

I  think  it  will  take  less  than  30  acres  to  range  one  beef.    A  man  oan  take  10  ytm^ 
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!Oce  and  sostatn  a  beef,  but  oftener  I  tbink  it  will  take  20.  Five  sbeep.  I  think,  of^ 
^t  eqaal  to  one  beef.  If  sbeep  and  cattle  are  pat  on  the  same  range,  tne  sheep  will 
rt  the  grass  off  very  close,  but  yon  move  them  off  on  to  another  range,  and  in  a  short  time 
w  grafts  grows  np,  and  the  cattle  come  on  where  the  sbeep  have  left,  and  you  cannot 
*t  tbe  cattle  away  from  that  range  at  all.  It  appears  they  prefer  the  grass  grown  np 
Iter  the  sheep  have  left  to  that  on  any  other  kind  of  ground. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  that  conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep  owners  that  people 
OTeseot. 

There  is  really  no  law  here  as  to  the  water  right.  I  think  there  are  some  laws,  but 
ley  are  all  in  a  chaotic  condition.  The  courts  have  been  deciding  this  question  again 
id  again,  until  they  are  all  at  sea  on  it.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  law 
'  Cuugress  on  the  subject. 

I  would  sell  the  timber  separate  from  the  mines,  in  order  to  save  timber ;  but  if  a 
an  has  bought  a  mine,  I  think  he  should  take  the  timber  on  his  ground  for  the  use  of 
temiDc. 

Settlers  complain  that  there  are  no  monuments  or  marks  to  indicate  where  the  public 
irrey  is  in  three  or  four  years  after  it  is  made.  There  is  more  land  surveyed  here 
tan  can  be  sold  for  years  to  come.  Land  has  been  surveyed  where  it  ought  not  to 
iveheen. 

I  do  not  favor  any  change  in  the  rectangular  system.  I  think  it  is  a  good  system^ 
poTided  it  is  properlv  carried  out.  I  think  there  are  changes  which,  if  made,  would 
I  a  remedy  to  many  little  evils.  I  think  the  surveyor- general's  office  is  a  good  thing. 
The  forms  of  the  land  office  could  be  simplified  and  condensed,  and  attorneys  in  faot 
loold  be  allowed  to  do  all  that  the  claimant  can  after  he  makes  his  original  location. 
There  is  another  thin^^.  The  whole  system  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  land  needs 
I  be  simplified,  bnt  with  this  circumlocution  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get 
lything. 

There  is  another  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  This  classification  of  the  land  should 
B  more  carefully  made.  If  it  is  agricultural  land  and  set  down  as  mineral  land  an 
(tplicaot  is  put  to  heavy  expense  to  prove  it  is  non-mineral  in  character. 
In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  railroads  are  coming  in  as  rapidly  a» 
wy  can,  I  think  these  questions  ought  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  Congress  and  settled, 
ithey  will  materially  affect  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 

I  think  the  real  weidth  of  the  Territory  is  stock-raising,  and  the  bunch-f^rass  is  worth 
ttre  than  all  the  mineral  of  the  country.  The  hills  are  covered  with  it  to  the  very 
)(«.  When  I  came  here  nine  or  ten  years  ago  they  did  not  raise  any  wheat ;  they  had 
y  bring  it  all  here.  It  was  not  believed  that  we  could  raise  wheat  that  would  make 
ood  bread.  We  bad  to  pay  $10  for  a  sack  of  90  pounds  in  those  days.  We  can  grow 
U  the  cereals  and  I  think  can  raise  all  of  the  fruits  and  a  very  fair  crop  of  com,  while 
re  beat  the  world  on  potatoes. 

The  highest  altitude  of  irrigable  land  is  not  more  than  4,500  feet,  bnt  I  think  it  will  ' 
ilie  a  great  deal  of  capital  to  irrigate  these  large  bodies  of  land,  and  I  think  the  gov- 
miDent  should  assist  irrigation  in  every  possible  way. 

tbere  is  a  tract  of  5,000^00  of  acres  that  could  be  irrigated  by  aggregating  capital  or 
y  large  companies. 

The  manner  in  which  placer  claims  are  held  here  is  all  wrong.  If  a  man  makes  a 
iiing  for  a  placer  or  lode  claim  he  ought  to  pay  for  it  within  a  reasonable  time.  These 
Qgbt  to  be  some  limit.  Tlie  development  of  the  best  mineral  portions  of  this  country 
^  been  retarded  by  persons  who  have  made  placer  claims  just  for  speculative  pur- 
iotts,  and  by  not  paymg  for  and  working  them. 


Tetimtmy  of  Frank  P.  Sterling,  receiver  of  the  Umd  ojfice  at  Helena^  Mont 

Trakk  p.  Stsbung,  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  testified  as  follows: 

1  have  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moe,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  I  concur  in  it.  I 
loDot  concur  with  him  in  the  matter  of  disposing  of  lands  for  pasturage  homesteads. 
ithink  in  certain  localities  these  arid  lands  should  be  disposed  of  at  a  nominal  price 
'^  psaturage  purposes.  I  confirm  the  complaint  made  of  bad  work  in  the  matter  of 
seating  stuea  from  my  own  personal  observations.  The  number  of  applications  that 
'nae  into  the  department  to  amend  homestead  filings  is  evidence  of  the  errors  com- 
nitM  in  the  matter  of  surveys. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  determining  the  non-mineral  character  of  lands; 
uid  we  have  a  great  manv  such  cases  which  coot  the  settler  a  great  deal  of  money — 
iom  115  to  1^^ which,  oi  course,  he  has  to  pay.  I  see  no  way  to  determine  the  non- 
binend  ehaiaoter  of  lands  except  by  receiving  testimony  on  that  point.  It  is  all 
p)e«work  except  where  testimony  is  taken. 
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Testimony  of  Eowell  H.  MaaoHf  aurveyor-general  of  the  TerrUory  of  AfdrntaM. 

Bo  WELL  H.  Mason,  Buryeyor-geDeral  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  resideat  al  Hdcaib 
testified,  September  24, 1879,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  snrveyor-general  for  two  years ;  I  was  appointed  in  October,  VSH.  I 
believe  thoronchly  in  the  reotangalar  system.  I  think  it  is  the  one  best  adapted  ta 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  most  economical  to  the  government  in  every  wsy.  I 
think- that  the  rnling  of  the  departmental  do  not  know  whether  it  is  bjsed  uposbv 
or  not — that  all  lines  of  surveys  shonld  be  discontinued  at  the  point  of  their  into- 
flection  with  any  military  reservation,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  extenafls 
of  base  and  standard  and  meridian  lines  through  the  reservation  for  the  piiipot»  d 
aecuriuff  more  perfect  uniformity  in  the  surveys.  I  think,  too,  that  the  entire  ooantz^ 
ahould  be  surveyed  into  townships,  but  perhaps  not  subdivided.  (I  may  say  here  tbtt 
I  am  giving  you  the  ideas  I  have  suff^ested  in  my  annual  report.) 

I  brieve  in  the  value  of  topographical  knowledge  of  the  lands.  This,  acaiD^vtcM 
more  than  equal  the  cost  of  surveyme;  and  in  mwus  these  surveys  the  oeputy  «B^ 
veyor  should  return  full  field-notes.  He  should  describe  the  land  in  a  township,  »te 
as  practicable,  and  examine  and  classify  it  as  to  whether  it  is  minerml,  agricaltml, 
arid,  &e.  He  does  not  virtually  do  that  now  as  fully  as  it  should  be  done.  For  Or 
atance,  a  deputy  in  turning  in  his  field-notes  specifies  the  character  of  the  soil  asanrtr 
first,  second,  or  third  rate.  Kow,  that  classification  should  be  increaaed,  and  It  dwiil 
be  defined  as  to  what  constitutes  the  first  claas,  second  class,  &c.  I  think  the  cia^ 
fication  can  be  reached  through  the  deputies  in  subdividing.  The  field-notes  of  tbe 
deputies  generally  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  the  surveyor- general  will  be  libb 
to  judge  of  what  lands  should  be  subdivided.  It  mi^ht  possibly  be  advantagrooi  fft 
two  or  more  lines  to  be  run  so  as  to  divide  a  township  into  quarters,  for  if  thai  v«t 
done  I  think  the  classification  could  be  made  quite  complete.  Where  exterior  b>«B- 
daries  are  run,  if  at  the  same  time^they  run  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  iiaM 
through  the  townships  in  subdivision,  these  lines  would  have  been  already  ms. 

Question.  Do,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  triangulation  would  be  valuable  in  cases  vhitt 
moantains  or  large  areas  of  useless  grounds  are  involved? — Answer.  Tes;  1  eettaatf 
think  so,  if  they  were  paid  for  it.  The  object  would  be  accomplished  just  as  mndi  m 
if  it  were  chained,  without  the  cost  of  chaining.  My  idea  is  to  keep  up  a  coiDTiiy* 
and  whole  square  system  of  surveys.  The  worthless  tracts  might  be  triaogQlaitvL  m 
as  to  avoid  cnaining.  I  think  that  the  whole  country  ought  to  be  surveyed  io  torn 
way  or  other.  These  irregularities  in  the  mineral  surveys  are  due  to  the  fact  tbattki 
surveyor  has  nothing  to  tie  to. 

I  think  that  the  rate  of  compensation  for  surveys  should*  be  increased.  I  w«ils 
suggest  for  section  lines  |8,  for  township  lines  $10,  and  for  meridian,  standard,  aaft 
base  lines  |12.  Meandering  lines  should  be  the  same  as  standard  lines,  for  the  vuam 
^'  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  lines  to  run  of  any.  Ton  take  meandering  aknca 
river  and  through  brush.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  them,  doriuc  oi 
last  two  years,  lu  surveys  along  the  Yellowstone.  I  have  personally  inspected  a  aifi 
number  of  these  surveys,  and  I  have  been  with  a  party  when  meandering,  and  ksw 
ran  lines,  and  I  know  many  cases  where  there  were  30  acres  between  two  seetkn  c«^ 
ners,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  64  acres.  Now  if  the  deputy  surveyors  eoold  get  tli 
locus  of  their  contracts  executed  and  could  work  without  any  delays  or  bindenaMl^ 
the  present  rates  would  afford  them  fair  compensation  for  their  own  labor.  Bat»fli 
the  first  place  their  personal  risk  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  they  aiva* 
posed  to  constant  loss,  not  only  from  the  weather,  but  from  their  stock  beiag  adte 
by  Indians,  and  from  their  men  leaving  them  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  Tweltr  tf 
my  deputies  have  suffered  considerably  from  these  causes.  The  arj^meat  mt|^t  li 
made  that  surveys  should  not  be  made  in  dangerous  localities ;  but  in  this  distnci^  ia 
the  first  place,  they  are  all  dangerous,  outside  of  settlements,  and  in  the  second  ^Mi 
it  is  the  polic^  of  the  government  to  have  these  lands  settled.  The  people  are  oo  wm. 
and  they  require  the  surveys.  I  do  not  think  tl^ere  has  been  a  subdivision  in  tli* 
Yellowstone  in  the  last  two  years  in  which  there  is  not  a  settlement. 

Q.  Have  your  deputies  used  the  solar  instruments  t — ^A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  anything  would  be  gained  by  supplying  them  with  anecotd  ba^ 
ometersf— A.  Yes,  I  think  there  would.  I  think  the  timber  lands  surveyed  shtml4  U 
sold  in  tracts  of  320  acres,  at  |2.50  per  acre.  I  make  no  distinction  between  %abte^ 
ranean  rights  and  surface  rights.  Another  point :  I  think  the  rule  restricting  fmr 
sale  the  timber  on  the  non-mineral  lands  should  be  abolished.  I  think  tlie  noa-odi 
eral  timber  lands  should  be  surveyed  just  as  much  as  any  other  lands.  For  instaas^ 
in  a  groat  portion  of  the  timbered  section  of  this  Territorv  there  is  mineral  ulMle^ 
neath  it,  and  I  think  that  the  timber  should  go  with  the  mineral  lands;  and  I  thiak 
that  the  timber  lands  should  be  subdivided  and  the  timber  should  be  sold^  imsiw^ 
ive  of  mineral,  for  the  reason  that  this  timber  is  near  mills  and  mines,  and  I  bMifft 
that  it  would  be  purchased  by  mill  and  mine  owners  for  their  own  protection,  and  ti 
have  it  near  them  so  that  they  could  get  at  it. 
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There  are  nuusy  fires  in  the  timber  in  this  territory,  bat  to  my  knowledge  there  were 
looe  tbia  year.  We  have  spruce,  pine,  and  fir  timber  here.  I  consider  this  connty  very 
r«l)  timbered.  From  information  I  know  there  are  large  bodies  of  oak  on  the  upper 
rat«fs  of  the  Tongue  River.  There  is  some  white  and  black  ash  down  toward  the 
rlier  end  of  the  territory. 

Ic  regard  to  the  pasturage  lands,  I  think  they  should  be  surveyed  and  sold  in 
Qiited  qaantities.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  the  pasturage  homestead.  I 
^(»q1(1  aell  them  at  not  more  than  50  cents  an  acre,  and  I  think  they  might  be  sold  at 
>  c^nts  an  acre.  It  costs  4  cents  to  survey  them.  I  should  think  four  sections  would 
9  f-DOQffh  for  one  x^erson. 

I  tbinl  the  idea  of  permanent  stakes  at  each  comer  of  every  township  a  very  good 
Qe.  In  Judith  district,  when  the  survey  stakes  were  put  down  there  the  Indians  came 
ad  doe  them  up,  supposing  there  was  something  caghed  there. 

ALotfier  point  m  regard  to  the  inspection  of  surveys :  I  think  that  the  surveys  should 

II  be  inspected  by  the  surveyor-general  whenever  he  can,  and  if  not,  by  some  competent 
?non  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  inspecting  surveyor  should  take  out  a  party— aa 
lioy  as  he  wanted — not  only  one  man  but  he  should  have  his  chainman  and  flagman, 
rd  he  should  run  the  lines  and  examine  the  comers  and  see  generally  whether  the 
ork  vas  properly  done.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be  a  small  appropriation  made 
^r  that  purpose.  I  don't  care  how  good  a  deputy  surveyor  is,  his  work  would  be  bet- 
t  done,  especially  that  part  performed  by  his  assistants,  if  it  is  known  that  a  thor- 
igh.  inspection  is  to  be  made. 

Another  point:  I  think  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  allow  the  surveyor- gen- 
^  to  make  preliminary  observations  of  difierent  parts  of  the  district  in  order  to  deter- 
lint  the  U)cu8  of  the  surveys.  That  would  not  be  as  important  if  this  system  of  survey- 
i^  township  lines,  and  especially  running  cross  lines  throughout  the  center  of  town- 
tifH),  was  carried  out ;  but  unless  this  is  done  I  think  the  surveyor-general  shoald  have 
1  appropriation  aa  suggested.  According  to  the  present  system  the  surveys  are  located 
itlitr  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  surveyor-general,  or  reports  of  deputy-sur- 
rfon,  or  in  consequence  of  petitions.  The  first  two  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
lerp  U  the  danger  that  deputy  surveyors  will  report  in  favor  of  surveys  in  regions 
brrv  there  is  good  running,  and  where  there  has  generally  been  petitions  from  per- 
^t  m  the  loc^ty.  The  office  has  no  knowledge  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
mnot  tell  whether  that  survey  should  be  made  or  not.  There  are  persons  who  want 
fsrrey  made,  and  you  survey  a  whole  township,  when  there  won't  be  but  one  section 
lAt  Li  fit  for  cultivation.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  appropriations  made  for  surveys 
r>*  too  small  My  appropriation  for  this  year  has  already  been  used  up  in  surveying 
'-t  tracts  that  are  needed,  and  we  have  applications  for  surveys,  and  we  have  no 
K'oer  to  make  them. 

I  think  the  compensation  allowed  the  surveyor-general  is  too  small.  The  appropri- 
(Kin  for  clerical  hire  is  also  too  small.  Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  I  performed  a  great 
ttl  of  clerical  labor  in  addition  to  the  duty  required  of  me,  and  I  kept  an  account  of 
te  work  that  was  done  in  the  evenings  that  I  cannot  pay  extra  for,  and  I  worked  with 
17  clerks  for  nearly  four  months  during  the  year  in  the  evenings,  and  got  the  work  up. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  present  method  of  having  mineral  clerks.  Tnere  is  this  one 
ling  about  that,  the  mineral  clerks  should  receive  pay  for  only  the  time  they  are  act- 
lUy  employed  on  mineral  work ;  and  whenever  tne  regular  clerks  in  the  office  are 
Dplojed  on  mineral  work  they  snotdd  be  paid  out  of  the  mineral  fund  for  tho  days 
r  parts  of  days  they  are  so  employed.  WnUe  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  fol- 
>ved  this  system,  I  have  paid  the  mineral  clerk  for  the  time  he  has  been  employed 
Bt  of  the  mineral  fund,  and  the  other  clerks  out  of  their  fund.  Sometimes  there  will 
6 »  press  of  mineral  business  and  I  will  put  all  three  of  the  clerks  on  that  work ;  and 
^  again  there  will  be  the  public  surveys,  and  I  will  have  aU  three  of  them  at  work 
I  that   I  think  the  role  should  be  modifieid  or  revoked. 

The  salaries  paid  the  clerks  is  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  but  there  is  notr  appropri- 
poQ  enough  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks.  The  office  work  requires  more 
vrks  than  I  am  wilHng  to  pay,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  hurried 
u^eys  and  I  have  not  derlra  enough  to  keep  the  work  up  as  people  demand  it  should 
«  kfpt  up. 

Q-  tnder  what  local  mining  laws  do  yon  work  f— A.  There  are  no  local  mining  laws 
ere:  all  use  the  United  States  laws. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  mineral  surveys  allowed.  Mineral  surveys 
iOQld  be  inspected  in  each  district  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  in  order  that  they 
^ht  determine  the  quality  of  the  survevor's  work. 

r  think  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the  public  if  the  surveyor-general  had  a  seal 
'A  coald  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  documents  in  his  office  on  request.  There  is  no 
al  for  the  surveyors-general  of  the  land  offices.  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to 
'•iri:^  a  compensation  for  the  records  they  furnished.  That  money  might  be  turned 
I'  I  To  the  department.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  records  in  the  surveyor-geuprars 
^<e  which  the  district  offices  do  not  have,  and  therefore  the  people  have  to  get  them 
'•m  ♦he  surveyor-general. 
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I  think  there  should  be  some  leapoiiBible  repreBcntatiTe  of  the  land  dapartmeot  hm 
in  thie  district,  and  I  believe  that  tne  best  way  of  transaoting  the  pnblic  boBoeaiPQili 
be  by  some  responsible  head  (in  the  different  States  and  Territonea),  and  1 1wfie?e4ii 
the  best  way  to  satisfy  the  public,  especially  in  mineral  cases.  If  uie  bfiMwiitell 
xeferred  to  Washington  there  must  be  delay. 

There  have  been  75  mineral  surveys  since  1868. 


Testimony  of  Granville  Stuart,  Mdena,  Mont 

Granville  Stuart  testified  at  Helena,  Mont.,  September  26, 1879,  as  foUovi: 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  this  will  ultimately  be  an  agricultoTal  tamtory.  1 
think  that  about  one-twentieth  of  the  Territor^y  is  capable  of  irrigation — ^that  k  W 
the  streams,  and  I  think  that  can  be  largely  increased  by  artesian  weUa.  I  tfciak 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  nature  of  the  underlying  rock  is  such  as  to  eiitU» 
them  to  utilize  artesian  wells.  I  am  satisfied  that  thev  would  be  a  ancoess  in  all  ill 
valleys  of  the  Territory.    Fully  three-fourths  of  these  lands  are  pastore  lands. 

Montana  is  an  exception  to  most  Territories  in  that  respect,  for  the  mouataiM  m 
covered  with  grass  to  the  very  tops,  except  where  the  timber  is.  Mount  PoweU,  rof 
near  Deer  Lodge,  by  barometrical  observation  has  been  estimated  to  be  10,224  fi^ 
and  the  timber  grows  on  it  to  about  8,500  feet.  That  seems  to  be  the  altitude  at  whuft 
it  will  grow  on  the  mountains  generally.  The  timber  is  what  we  call  red  fir.  It  m» 
in  localities  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  what  we  call  yeUov  nia^ 
which  grows  to  about  four  feet  in  timber.  It  is  what  is  known  aa  the  looglim 
Georgia  pine.  The  red  fir  makes  good  building  material,  most  equal  to  hard  wood.  II 
is  objectionable  for  planks,  because  it  splinters  in  sawing.  Thero  has  been  veiy  Iitdi 
unnecessary  depredation  on  the  timber  nere.  There  has  been  a  great  and  eoomss 
destruction  by  fire.  Our  Territorial  laws  are  very  stringent ;  the  penalty  is  a  hairj 
fine,  and  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  to  let  fires  begin  through  oarlesmeas.  No  oae  te 
yet  been  convicted.  In  early  days  there  were  two  causes  for  fires:  one  was  thf  tt^ 
dians  traveling  through  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  gaiae  ^ 
would  set  firo  to  the  grass;  and  the  other  cause  was  the  universal  *'pT08peevar.**  Hit 
prospector  went  everywhere  and  was  perfectly  reckless.  They  would  sometiibfliiC 
fires  gratuitously,  but  usually  by  leaving  their  camp-fires  bumin||^  by  <dd  logs.  Di 
fires  aro  decreasing,  because  the  Indians  are  confined  to  reaervationa,  and  much  hm 
prospecting  is  going  on.  It  is  now  confined  to  the  lode  claims,  and  leas  placer  pn^ 
pectmg  is  going  on.  I  think  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  of  Montana  ia  tisbs.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  system  by  which  these  lands  may  be  disposed  of.  I  tliink  it  wmM 
be  much  better  cared  for  if  individuals  owned  it,  but  the  trouble  here  oomes  ia,  kvv 
are  you  to  discriminate.  The  timber  that  stands  on  the  lower  portiona  of  the  mosi^ 
ains,  being  accessible,  is  much  moro  valuable  than  the  timber  farther  back.  IM 
of  our  timber  will  necessitate  road-building  to  get  it  out.  It  seema  aa  thoogklli 
price  should  be  in  j^roportion  to  accessibility.  1  don't  think  the  timborooriit  tote 
cut  off,  because  I  think  it  would  affect  the  climate  very  much,  and  it  wonld  takeatfl 
hundreds  of  years  to  restoro  this  timber.  It  may  have  been  eight  hundred  7«>^ 
forming.  The  smaller  growth  of  white  pine  timber  would  perhaps  grow  in  a  oudM 
years.  It  never  reaches  any  large  size,  but  is  excellent  for  fencing,  mining  pupoi^ 
Ac,  I  think  the  timber  question  would  be  better  administered  if  put  in  tbe  hsMtc 
the  local  register  and  roceiver.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  the  register  and  nctim 
devise  some  system  of  protecting  it.  The  present  system  is  very  crude,  and  great  fit 
lustice  is  worked  upon  our  citizens  by  those  timber  prosecutions  hers  last  year  ("^ 
lug  prosecutions  instituted  under  the  Interior  Department  for  depredationa  on  psMi 
timber)  in  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  acquiro  title  to  this  timber  whateTtf.  Mi 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  use  the  timber.  We  oonld  not  exiitw» 
out  it.  They  came  and  took  snap  Judgment  on  every  one.  There  was  no  onui  mmtKg 
destruction  of  timber.  It  was  cut  for  actual  use  and  consumption.  We  DeT«r«ft* 
ported  a  foot  of  it.  It  was  strictly  for  local  use.  We  f^lt  ouraelves  agKneved  by  b«i| 
taxed  under  the  ciroumstances.  It  struck  us  in  this  light:  we  thoognt  it  was  b«IM 
for  the  government  to  have  this  timber  used  to  help  build  up  thriving  entwpnsn  hm 
in  the  wilderness  than  to  have  it  lie  idle. 

There  is  no  timber  culture  here  yet.  There  seems  to  be  some  diflloalty  in  gettiH 
varieties  that  are  not  indigenous  to  fiourish  here,  and  in  fact  indigenous  varietMt  M 
not  seem  to  succeed  very  well.    It  is  a  question  if  timber  culture  will  snooeed  hcra 

Question.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  concerning  the  paatnre  lands  f~i>^ 
awer.  I  have  not  given  the  pasture  homestead  proposition  any  conaideratioo,  vA  I 
cannot  say  much  about  it  without  refiection.  These  lands  have  been  held  in  ooiD»a 
One  hundred  and  sixt  y  acres  are  worthless  for  pasture  purposes.  I  am  inclined  to  thill 
it  would  be  advisable  to  create  a  system  to  allow  a  man  to  aoqoire  land  in  profioftirt 
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10  the  amonnt  of  his  stock.  I  think  it  would  he  hat  Jost  and  right  for  a  man  herding 
I  large  hand  of  cattle  to  he  pennitted,  on  the  passage  of  such  an  act,  to  take  land  in 
txeeas  of  a  psatoie  homestead,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  he  has  there,  hy  purchase  or 
ewe.   I  think  10  cents  per  acre  wonld  he  enough  for  this  land. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  mining  f  — A.  I  have  had  some  experience.  I 
hmk  the  square  location  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  and  would  he 
Dueh  better  than  the  present.  Under  our  present  system  the  oldest  location  takes  the 
rhole  ledge.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  he  hotter  to  divide  it  up  among  a  numher  of 
leople.  I  think  it  hotter  that  the  county  recorders  should  he  abolished,  so  far  as  the 
.*Dited  States  lands  are  concerned,  and  that  the  claimant  should  make  his  first  filing 
igh:  here  in  the  office  of  the  re^ster  and  receiver.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
w  aoy  difference  hetween  mining  claims  and  homestead  and  pre-emption  entries. 
Iiere  is  a  deplorable  license  in  the  description  of  mining  claims  in  the  county  record- 
r's  office.  I  think  the  system  would  be  very  much  improved  if  it  were  put  in  the 
Aods  of  district  land  officers. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  water  rights  in  Montana  f — A.  The  water  rights  in 
his  conntry  are  in  the  most  chaotic  condition.  I  stated  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
itnie  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  would  come  up,  and 
hit  lome  qrstom  should  be  devised  to  protect  the  settlers.  There  is  a  sort  of  priority 
ight  here ;  the  man  who  comes  and  takes  up  the  water  first  is  supposed  to  have  the 
Int  right  to  it,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  He  can  take  as  much  as  he  likes.  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  matter  was  referred  came  back  and  reported  in  four  days  that 
bete  was  nothing  better  could  be  done.  In  certain  localities  the  water  is  taken  up, 
«t  in  a  great  many  localities  a  very  little  is  yet  taken  up.  I  think  about  two-thiros 
( the  water  supply  is  yet  common  property.  I  think  imgation  will  never  amount  to 
ndi  here  except  by  companies,  and  I  think  the  government  ought  to  aid  them  by 
ping  them  grants  of  land.    It  is  a  system  that  must  be  incorporated.    It  is  too  great 

0  nndertaking  for  individuals.  The  land  will  not  be  worth  the  money  it  takes  to  put 
be  wftter  on  it.  These  great  rivers  can  be  taken  out  by  companies  and  made  valuable, 
bn  rendering  the  land  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 

Host  of  the  besieh  lands  are  the  very  best  of  soil ;  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  of 
i  Tery  niperior  quality  to  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
rill  be  a  fruit  country.  If  sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  all  the  hardy  variety  of 
iraitB  will  grow  here,  cherries,  apples,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  &c.  I 
bink  this  question  should  be  settled  at  once,  before  any  more  land  is  occupied  and 
fe  popolatimi  beoomes  any  greater ;  or,  in  other  words,  before  there  is  more  vested 
i^t«. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  miniuff  litigation  here  t— A.  Comparatively  little  mining  liti- 
piaa  has  yet  been  instituted  here,  but  that  is  probably  owing  to  the  wide  expanse 
i  our  eoantry  and  the  few  people  yet  in  it. 

Q.  Is  there  maeh  complaint  of  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  f — A.  There  is  much 
mphunt  of  the  rectangular  system,  on  account  of  the  stakes  rotting  away.    I  believe 

1  is  s  good  mteiBf  but  after  three  or  four  years  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  comers,  as  the 
Mta  oave  dusi^peared.  The  surveys  that  were  made  in  the  prairie  region,  the  stock 
nbbed  the  stakes  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  mounds  washed  down  and  cQsappeared^  so 
^t  there  was  nothing  left.  I  think  the  comers  should  be  made  of  stone,  and  I  think 
hn  should  be  monuments  of  permanent  material  on  everv  fourth  township  comer. 
IWy  should  be  made  of  sufficient  sise  to  find  without  difficultv.  Triangulation  should 
it  Qsed  to  hridm  over  mountains  and  undesirable  places.  I  have  no  practical  knowl- 
1^  00  the  subject,  but  I  think  it  would  save  mucn  time  and  labor. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  climatio  changes  here  f  ~A.  Apparently  the  climate  is  chang- 
■|.  It  seems  to  be  wetter,  and  the  seasons  wanner,  but  toe  snowf  aU  is  about  the  same, 
Hmg  the  average,  and  the  supplv  of  water  has  very  little  decreased,  if  any.  As  the 
pssler  portion  en  our  rain  falls  in  May  and  June,  the  rain  comes  at  a  season  when  it  is 
Bsisd  for  irrigation.  Sometimes  towards  the  dose  of  the  season  of  irrigation  the 
>ttsr  becomes  very  scaroe,  but  at  the  time  the  crops  are  ffrowing  then  is  our  greatest 

aly  of  water,  say  along  the  latter  part  of  Jun<$  and  Julv.  We  raise  all  the  ceresds, 
oat  exeeption.  The  Jeffersoii^  tne  Bannock,  the  Gallatin,  the  Beaver.  Head,  the 
■sr,  the  Dearborn,  in  tBet  all  the  rivers  in  this  country,  can  be  taken  out  for  irrigating 
^poeee. 

I  do  not  think  the  Territory  isyet  overstocked ;  not  at  present  within  one-quarter  of 
fii  sctoal  emgmdisy  for  stock.    That  is  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

I  think  in  mineral  claims,  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  pay  up  sometime,  and  that  he 
boQld  not  be  allowed  to  hold  mineral  claims  without  paymg  up.  I  think  there  should 
•  a  limit  Three  yean  wonld  seem  to  me  amply  sufficient  time  for  a  man  to  acquire 
itle  after  location^  I  do  not  think  simply  a  possessory  title  ought  to  continue  for  any 
sore  than  that  length  of  time. 

There  is  aaotiier  tning  I  would  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  old  placer 
DM  act.  That  was  a  great  injury  to  Montana ;  it  sent  our  population  to  other  gold 
Mds.  Thoe  was  a  vast  amount,  comparatively  speaking,  of  our  placer  mines  that  were 
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patented  and  could  not  be  worked.  They  were  held  for  cheaper  labor,  scientiBc  ajpt- 
ratus,  <&c.  They  drove  our  placer  mining  people  oat  of  the  country.  There  are  mile^  of 
good  placer  mines  that  to-day  would  support  thousands  of  men  by  mining  them.  Tbr  t 
are  held  by  monopolies  and  companies.  They  were  taken  up  under  government  pfttt-cts 
but  were  not  worked  at  all^— were  held  for  speculative  purposes.  That  law  worked  a 
great  disadvantage  to  the  people  of  Montan'a.  Our  yield  of  gold  fell  off  wonderful!; 
There  is  at  present  any  number  of  government  patents,  very  rich  placer  min(»,  ihit 
will  ultimately  yield  much  gold.  Every  place  tl^at  was  not  known  to  be  worth  $3  prr 
day  was  taken  up  and  held  for  speculation. 

We  have  other  kinds  of  land  here — mining,  pasture,  and  timber  land.  I  think  wr 
ought  to  make  laws  that  would  protect  these  interests.  The  only  changes  that  shooM 
be  made  should  be  those  that  would  affect  the  settlers  and  the  coming  population  of 
this  country. 

There  are  some  places  away  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  where  you  can  aow 
fruits,  but  they  do  not  mature  until  late.  In  Deer  Lodge  County,  which  ia  also  at  a  nif h 
elevation,  they  have  fine  gardens.  In  my  opinion  the  farm  land  that  can  be  recliiiok 
is  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  dense  population ;  that  is,  after  the  waters  have  all  lea 
utilized  and  artesian  wells  dug. 


Testimony  of  .Willis  Ball,  civil  engineer ,  BeaHiee,  Ifebr. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sbett 
facing  page  1. 

Beatbicb,  Nxbr.,  Sq»tember  30, 18:^. 
Publio  Land  Commt«9iofi,  Washington,  D.  C : 

I  will  now  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  inclosed  oircnlar.  I  will  m- 
aider  the  first  ten  only. 

1.  Name  and  business  as  shown  above. 

2.  Seven  years. 

3.  I  have  acquired  160  acres  of  land  in  this  State  under  the  "  soldierB'  homestead  Kt* 

4.  Living  here  I  have  had  good  opportunities  to  see  some  of  the  wofkings  ol  tbt 
United  States  land  office  in  this  place,  and  I  can  truly  sav  that  in  my  iadgmeot  t^ 
present  system  is  excellent  if  you  nave  good,  honest,  capable  men  to  do  to»  buBiaett 

5.  I  got  my  patent  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  I  made  final  proof.  I  think 
this  is  about  the  average  time.  With  regard  to  contested  claims,  I  will  sav  that  Mfir 
as  I  know  the  trials  at  the  local  offices  are  brief,  and  oondnoted  impartially.  Thttfi- 
pense  depends  mostly  upon  the  contestant's  lawyer's  fees.  I  have  known  a  mui  t* 
spend  $150  in  a  contest,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  spent  $300.  Then  m« 
case  not  lon^  idnce  here  in  Gage  County  in  which  the  contestants  eaeh  speDtfliSh^ 
sides  their  time.  From  the  time  the  contest  commenced  to  the  time  of  kaaldeiiite 
from  Washington  it  took  about  eight  months.  Where  there  haa  been  no  oootsst  tfaiit 
has  been  no  &l&j.  Of  course  I  need  not  speak  of  the  time  one  la  required  to  li^  ap* 
a  claim  in  order  to  make  final  proof.  It  is  better  for  one  who  wants  to  obtani  vMm 
lands  to  go  to  the  United  States  land  office  himself  and  do  his  own  bnainfiai.  AhoBf- 
stead  of  160  acres  costs  |18. 

6.  Concerning  defects  of  our  land  laws  I  will  speak  of  one  in  partienlar,  and  ihMi  w 
the  act  which  relates  to  **  timber  culture."  If  I  had  money  whien  I  wanted  to  isvot  is 

fublic  lands  I  would,  or  might,  proceed  thus :  I  would  go  to  a  dosen  men  nnd  ny  "Ho^ 
want  to  hire  you  to  work  for  me  a  little  during  the  next  five  yean.  And  whttt  I  virt 
you  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  United  States  land  office  and  each  take  160  aona  ef  knd  vndit 
the  timber-culture  law  and  I  will  do  the  breaking  and  plant  tlie  trees.  AD  I  wiolrf 
you  is  to  be  on  hand  when  the  time  for  proving  up  oomes.  I  wHl  pAy  yon  weO  tv 
your  trouble  and  of  course  you  will  sell  me  your  land  at  onee."  Now,  the  above  is  tli 
way  it  can  be  and  is  done. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  will  say  that  the  law  under  or  by  which  the  Indian  w^ 
vation  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  is  being  disposed  of  is  verydefeetive.  Wh;, 
I  might  go  down  there,  pick  out  a  claim,  come  back  to  the  land  offiee  aad  fil«  <»  it. 
and  return  and  cut  and  sell  wood  to  my  heart's  oontont  f6r  the  next  three  ■Mmtba  I 
will  suggest  no  remedy. 

7.  So  far  as  I  know  the  eastern  portion  of  our  State  is  excellent  f6r  affrienltim]  ^ 
pastoral  purposes.  How  it  is  in  the  westom  part  I  know  but  little  mm  actuil  t^ 
servatiou. 

H.  I  think  all  the  information  desired  under  this  head  might  be  obtained  from  «tf 
State  geologist. 

9.  With  regard  to  this  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  present  system  of  mydn|^  sarffn 
of  public  lands  is  a  bad  system.    To  my  certain  knowledge  the  work  in  many  untuit^ 
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ii  carelessly  done,  and  in  some  oases  mnoh  of  the  work  described  in  the  field-notes  of 
inrreys  has  nerer  been  done.    For  my  part  I  think  the  better  way  to  do  wonld  be  to 
let  the  ffoyeniment  employ  competent  engineers  by  the  month  or  year. 
10. 1  Know  of  none. 
Tours  tmly, 

WILLIS  BALL. 


TesUmomf  of  Minor  W,  Bruoe,  Knox  Countjf,  Nebraska, 

The  qnestlons  to  which  the  following  answers  are  giren  will  be  fonnd  on  sheet 
iciog  page  1. 

I.  Minor  W.  Brnoe,  Niobrara,  Knox  Connty,  Nebraska ;  correspondent. 
1  Nine  years  in  coanty ;  twelve  years  in  btate. 

3.  Have  aeqoired  160  acres  under  pre-emption  laws. 

4.  Am  a  member  of  Brnce  Colony,  the  most  snccessfol  in  the  State.  Have  taken 
ireftt  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  county,  and  feel  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
he  operation  of  the  homestead,  timbev,  and  pre-emption  laws. 

0.  From  the  date  of  proving  up  on  pre-emption  or  final  proof  of  homesteads,  from 
ii  to  eighteen  months  has  elapsed  before  securing  patent. 

6.  The  land  officers  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  reasonable  time  expire,  sav,  four  or 
Ix  weeks  after  land  that  has  been  relinquished  by  the  person  holding  it,  after  it  has 
een  retamed  to  the  office  as  canceled,  for  Itequently  parties  sell  their  improvements 
!>  persons  who  are  not  able  to  secure  it  before  it  is  taken  by  some  one  else.  Under 
l^te  law,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  notice  through  a  newspaper  of  the  intention 
>  make  proof,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  such  person  to  go  to  the  place  in  which 
be  land  office  is  located  in  person,  thus  making  a  considerable  expense  to  the  home- 
^£^er.    This  expense,  or  a  portion  of  it,  thould  be  paid  by  the  government. 

7.  The  conformation  and  physical  character  of  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  is  ^uite 
dliDg  and  hilly  along  the  Missouri  River,  bat  as  you  go  back  into  the  interior  it 
ecomes  gradnaJl^  less  bluffy,  until  it  settles  down  to  a  gently  undulating  plain,  and 
I  prineipally  agricultural. 

6. 1  think  the  government  can  fix  the  general  cnaracter  of  the  several  classes  of  land 

f  geographical  divisions  other  than  by  a  general  rule. 

9.  No  views  on  this  matter. 

10. 1  think  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  cannot  be  improvedy 

&lj  in  a  few  reforms  of  the  system  as  suggested  above. 

▲QBIGULTUBE. 

1.  In  Northern  Nebraska  the  fall  of  rain  is  nsnally  abundant  in  spring,  bnt  in  som- 
n  ia  liabli\  to  dron^^ht. 

3.  Ill  of  it  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

i  An  increaoo  of  crops  can  be  had  by  irrigation  in  the  summer. 

6.  Irri^tion  never  attempted  in  our  part  of  State. 
^  Ko  idea. 

7.  The  MisBOori  Biver,  Niobrara  River,  Verdigris,  and  Bazill. 
12.  Perhaps  one-hundredth  part. 

IX  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  on  the  pasturage  lands. 

14.  In  my  judgment  it  is  unwise  to  put  any  lands  in  the  market  for  private  entry, 

Kit  retards  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and,  if  sold  in  large  tracts,  the  speonlfttors 

4Q  saoertain,  as  they  already  have  in  Nebraska,  that  it  is  a  poor  investment,  for  the 

itesl  settlers  are  taxing  the  lands  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  bridge,  road, 

Ii  school  purposes. 

^  Eight  or  ten  head  of  cows  will  support  an  average  family. 

17.  Perhaps  seventy-five. 

1^  The  srowth  of  grass  has  increased. 

19.  Cattte  raisers  in  our  section  do  not  fence  their  ranges,  and  they  will  flonxlah  In 

'i&ter  on  the  range. 

«.  Ko. 

it.  Running  water,  and  Miasonri  River  and  Elkhom. 

*i.  Don't  know. 

a.  Don't  know.   . 

24.  Yes. 

%.  There  are  nofie  in  our  section. 

26.  Foot  hundred  head  of  dieep  in  our  ooonty ;  3^600  head  of  cattle. 

'^.  Nunc. 

%-  No  trouble  whatever. 

25lo 
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TIMBBB. 

1.  Timber  land  in  oar  coanty  is  confined  to  the  streamB  entirely. 

2.  Small,  sonibby  oak,  cottonwood,  elm,  ash,  cedar,  box-elder,  and  iionwood.  Oik 
is  regarded  as  best,  and  is  most  all  native  and  of  very  slow  growth. 

3.  Sbonld  dispose  of  timber  in  quantities  of  40-acre  lots  to  actnal  setklecB,  a;  for 
from  $4  to  $15  per  acre. 

4.  Would  not  classify  the  different  kinds  of  forest  lands. 

5.  When  forests  are  felled  in  our  section  a  second  growth  springs  up,  the  Cottonwood 
and  box-elder  growing  to  a  height  of  12  feet  and  15  feet  in  six  years. 

6.  Fires  are  usually  set  out  by  mischievous  persons  and  Indians,  mn  veiy  destnictiv^. 
nsnally  accompanied  by  high  winds.  Our  Btate  imposes  a  heavy  penalty  for  tctsiaj 
fire,  to  the  prairie.  The  Land  Office  could  by  a  reasonable  law  provide  for  the  fleeorr 
protection  of  the  settlements  and  timber,  ana  a  rule  established  by  the  IntenorDepui- 
ment  would  be  more  respectfully  regarded  than  a  law  of  the  State. 

7.  There  should  be  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  timber  from  raids  by  penouwbi 
out  it  for  speculative  purposes,  though  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  actnal  setilcrBiboBl^ 
have  access  to  ^1  the  timber  belonging  to  the  government  for  actual  use. 

8.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  county  for  actual  settlers  to  out  what  timber  ii  ne- 
cessary for  home  supply. 

9.  The  timber  laws  would  be  more  efficiently  executed  if  their  adTninlstratiion  ifii 
general  custody  were  placed  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  land  offlosa 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

No  knowledge.  % 

PtAGER  GLAIliS. 

No  knowledge. 


IMimany  tf  Uriah  BrwMff  ammejf-at'law,  Wmt  PakU,  Nehr. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fcnmd  oa 
facing  page  1. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  ComrnioBiQD. 

1.  Uriah  Bmner,  attomey-at-law. 

2.  Twenty-three  years. 

3.  Yes,  160  acres  unoffered  land  under  pre-emption  act  September  4, 1841. 

4.  Have  been  receiver  for  about  six  years.     Land  office  West  Pointy  Nehr.,  ia& 
Norfolk. 

5.  On  nncontested  entries.  Homesteads,  including  witnesns  and  their  ex], 
about  t40.  average.  Some  few  made  their  entries  say  for  $25,  while  othere  ttvink  tf  s 
great  distance  from  office  their  expenses  have  run  up  to  $75.  Timber  elalnu,  indniag 
proof,  exclusive  of  the  improvements  that  have  to  be  made  on  the  land,  woold  be  sbMi 
the  same  as  in  homesteads.  Fees  in  pre-emption  entries  are  considerably  leas.  Siaet 
I  am  out  of  the  office  I  understand  that  the  applicant  to  homestead  and  timber  dim 
are  required  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  by  publication  of  his  intention  to  make  tm^ 
proof.  This  is  a  useless  and  burdensome  expense,  which  should  be  dene  away  wttL 
Ko  one  but  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  will  be  benefited  by  snch  notice.  Coc- 
tested  claims  are  frequently  verr  expensive  to  the  contesting  parties.  The  avervt 
eximnse  of  a  contest  is  pernaps  f40.  Where  no  attorneys  are  employed  and  pavooal 
notice  given  the  expense  is  sometimes  reduced  to  about  $15,  but  more  fteqiientl;  t! 
will  cost  $100. 

6.  The  timber  law  as  it  stands  has  several  defects,  in  my  opinion.  It  reqaiisB  t^ 
2.700  trees  should  be  planted  to  each  acre,  and  675  shall  be  growing  and  be  thrifty  ti 
tne  time  of  proving  up  (five  and  six  years  after  same  aro  set  out).  There  shonM  t 
more  trees  be  required  to  be  planted  than  thero  are  required  to  be  living  and  in  thnfr 
conation  at  end  of  eight  years.  No  trees  that  are  fit  for  first  planting  will  do  wr'J  *• 
be  planted  so  close  together.  They  will  choke  out  one  another,  and  while  tne  thriftievt  h:  • 
most  vigorous  will  survive,  it  will  yet  be  iiyured  by  those  that  have  been  killed  oof  •>; 
the  choking  process.  Trees  in  forest  grow  straight  with  long  bodies,  bat  they  an^  mi-  i 
retarded  in  their  growth  by  bein^  overerowded.  It  is  far  better  to  plant  the  proper  di- 
tance  so  th^  will  not  intenere  with  the  growth  of  each  other  by  overcrowding  until  tb' 
attain  a  sufficient  size  for  pui|>oses  of  poles  and  fire- wood,  when  the  thinning  ont  pn««^ 
can  be  done  by  the  farmer  with  profit  to  the  forest  as  well  as  to  himself.  1  hare  vi  - 
siderable  experienee  in  raising  forest  trees  in  planted  groves,  and  my  views  I  givf  H»r 
are  from  actual  obeervation  and  practical  experience.  1  believe  that  the  olatmaot  Dct 
the  timber  law  shoidd  be  leqoiied  to  plant  40  aoies  for  every  160,  and  the  atnnber  of  ire* 
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sqnired  tobe  pUnted  to  the  acre  shonld  be  abont  640,  and  the  number  at  time  of  prov- 
Dg  up  to  be  about  500 ;  that  all  faomeeteaden  and  pre-emptofs  on  prairie  lands  shonld  be 
eqnired  to  plant  and  haye  in  growing  and  thrifty  condition  1()  acres  for  eveij  160— 
ire  y^ean  after  the  entry  of  the  same  and  before  the  proving  of  said  entries  for  pat- 
miug.  lu  homeot^ads  tho  proof  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  final  proof  and  in  pro- 
mpt ions  the  proof  to  be  made  five  years  after  the  date  of  settlement.  There  are  now 
iCTf ^  of  land  in  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas  that  are  worthless  for  all  porposes 
xccpt  for  grasine.  These,  under  proper  restrictions,  could  be  sold  on  condition  that 
art  of  the  same  be  planted  in  forest  trees.  Here  care  shonld  be  taken  that  the  same 
«  not  sold  in  too  large  bodies  to  one  person  or  company  of  persons.  Rathe?  have  the 
uTernmeut  inangnrate  a  system  of  leasing  (as  they  used  to  have  in  Australia)  at  pub- 
ic aoction  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  at  a  time.  Great  care  will  have  to  be 
Btt\  or  large  cattle  raisers  will  soon  have  a  monox>oly  of  all  desirable  grazing  lands. 
D  this  laod  district  (Norfolk)  the  lands  are  what  is  called  protrie,  with  very  little  tim- 
er here  and  there  on  the  ed^ee  of  the  water-courses  and  running  streams.  Most  of 
be  lands  are  good,  rich,  farming,  agricultural  lands.  There  are  yet  large  bodies  of 
ad,  xandy  landa,  nearly  worthless  at  present  except  for  grazing  purposes. 

9. 1  consider  the  present  system  well  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  public  domain. 

10.  Answered  under  6. 

AQRIGULTURB. 

1.  We  have  sufficient  rainfall  in  this  part  of  Nebraska ;  snowfall  variable.  So  are 
be  vinters— about  two-thirds  of  which  are  very  fine,  and  one-third  extremely  cold 
ul  boisterous. 

I  Xo  irrigation  needed  or  in  use  here.  Most  rain  between  10th  May  to  Ist  July ; 
ifiereot  seasona  variable. 

3.  All  except  the  sand  streaks,  which  should  be  planted  in  timber  to  get  vegetable 
»ld  mixed  in  with  the  sand. 

4.  None. 

5.  Kone. 

e.  Crops  are  raised  everywhere  in  Eastern  Nebraska ;  have  no  experience  in  irriga- 
km. 

II  The  sandy  lAnds  above  referred  to. 

13.  I  think  that  homestead,  timber  law,  and  pre-emption  law  should  be  left  in  force 
rni  in  pastmrage  lands  until  it  is  definitely  determined  that  no  homes  will  be  made  or 
uim  opened  any  more.  Cattle  monopolists  will  undoubtedly  clamor  for  an  abrogation 
f  the  land  laws  on  the  plains  j  but  we  should  proceed  very  cautiously  in  this  direction. 
h  shonld  remember  that  this  is  the  day  for  aggression  bv  large  monopolists  of  all 
iiMU.  Oar  Kovemment  was  established  not  with  a  view  for  enriching  a  few  at  the 
Kpeoae  of  the  many,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  to  the  toU- 
ig  millions  to  rise  with  the  dignity  of  labor  to  a  comfortable  competence  for  himself 
od  bis  family.  It  is  the  government's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  shall  be  brought  up 
*I1,  be  educated  in  the  rudiments  of  a  good  common-school  education,  and  that  this 
tinging  up  may  be  done  by  the  paier  familiaa  without  materially  cramping  himself, 
b  qaestion  of  social  science  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the 
ktaition  of  statesmen,  and  the  land  question  entering  so  largely  into  this  question  is 
■iups  the  most  difficult  to  solve ;  to  move  with  g^i  caution  must  be  our  motto. 
l2!.  Wild  passes  decrease  by  pasturage ;  prairie  fires  also  ii^fure  grass  lands. 
1^.  Ko.  Except  where  the  settlements  are  dense  and  the  land  is  all  occupied.  No. 
JO.  Xo. 
ti.  Wells  and  creeks ;  running  water  principally. 

TIMBER. 

1-  Bat  little,  only  fringing  on  running  streams. 

t  Mostly  oottonwood,  some  box-elder,  soft  maple,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  white 
^w.   (Totkm  is  preferred  for  its  early  maturity,  white  willow  next,  box-elder, 
ift  maple,  and  ash.    Time  of  growth,  from  May  to  September. 
>ery  respeetfully,  Ae,, 

UBIAH  BRUNER. 


TefKinofiy  of  Royal  Buok^  Red  Willow,  Red  Willow  County,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

Red  Willow,  Nbbr.,  December  8, 1879. 

t  My  name  is  Royal  Bnck ;  residence,  Rod  Willow,  Red  Willow  County,  Nebraska, 

ltd  mj  occupation  is  a  farmer. 

3. 1  hsTs  hved  here  nearly  eight  yean. 
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3.  I  have  a  homestead  under  act  1862,  and  a  timber  claim  under  act  to  promote  growth 
of  timber,  &c.  « 

4.  I  have  served  as  register  of  United  States  land  office  at  Nebraska  City  fxtmi  I'd 
to  1865,  and  during  the  past  two  years  have  spent  much  time  in  looking  out  dasM 
and  locating  immigrants. 

5.  The  expense  of  procuring  title  under  homestead  has  been  about  $90  aDcontNited, 
and  from  (50  to  |75  where  contested. 

6.  Yes;  first  homestead  law.  The  present  law  permits  parties  to  make  entiy  al  Um 
local  land  office  without  swearing  that  he  is  an  actual  resident  of  the  tract  or  that  bt 
has  made  -any  hona-iide  improvement  on  the  same,  but  when  the  homesteader  goei 
before  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated  he  most  swear  that 
''he  is  a  resident  (or  that  some  member  of  his  family  is  residing)  on  the  land  be 
applies  to  enter,  and  has  made  bona-fide  improvement  on  the  same.^  Thisseeauto 
be  an  unjust  discrimination ;  it  is  also  absurd.  Suppose  a  man  comes  to  Wotfn 
Nebraska  from  Illinois  to  look  np  a  homestead.  His  family  is  left  at  their  old  hofne; 
he  comes  by  rail,  stage,  &c.,  finds  his  land,  establishes  its  boundaries,  and  then,  with- 
out any  conveniences  at  hand,  he  must  establiidi  a  restdenoe.  The  truth  is,  he  cao't  do 
it,  but  in  order  to  secure  it  be  throws  up  a  few  sods,  calls  it  a  residence,  and  maks 
the  affidavit  required  under  a  mental  protest  and  reservation — practically  swearui^ 
falsely.  My  suggestion  is  this,  that  every  man  who  enters  a  homestead  be  required 
to  swear  that  be  has  performed  some  personal  act  on  the  land  by  which  he  propoeei 
to  initiate  title,  and  that  be  has  also  made  commencement  of  residence  on  the  saoe. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  where  great  disti^ce  or  bodily  infirmity  prevent  personal 
attendance  at  district  land  ofSces  applications  may  be  made  in  the  county  wneR  ttf 
land  is  situated,  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  having  a  BeaLBaoc 
as  timber-claim  entries.  Now  homestead  applications  and  affidavits  can  only  be  maiu 
in  the  counties  before  the  county  clerk.  County  judges  and  uotariea  are  ruled  oat. 
and  clerks  monopolize  the  business,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  settlers,  dd.  As  to 
timber-culture  entries,  I  have  thought  if  they  were  confined  to  actual  resadentaof  tht 
counties  where  the  lands  are  locat^  it  were  better.  Too  many  trees  are  required  %o 
be  planted.  The  first  law  placed  the  trees  too  far  apart ;  the  present  law  is  oo  the 
other  extreme— give  us  the  half  way. 

7.  Bottom  lands  along  streams  with  some  timber ;  soil  rich  sand  loam,  besotifd 
"  divides  "  or  uplands  well  adapted  to  both  agricnltiual  and  pastoral. 

8, 9,  and  10.  Have  no  suggestions.  Present  laws  seem  well  adapted  to  pioiDOte  actaal 
settlement. 

AQBICULTUBB. 

1.  Climate  is  good ;  rainfall  is  increasing ;  usually  have  from  5  to  12  imohes  of  fl»v 
in  winter,  but  it  disappears  soon  after  f alflng. 

2.  Heaviest  rains  usually  occnr  in  April  and  July ;  most  seasons  then  ate  soflaeet 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  farming.  When  drouths  occur  they  are  asoally  in  Jaw 
and  August. 

3j  4, 5, 6, 7,  d,  9, 10, and  11.  Have  no  experience  in  irrigation.  We  haTe  Mme  ttreaai 
which  might  be  utilized  for  irrigation. 

12.  Not  more  than  one-twentieth  part. 

13.  Homesteads  of  a  thousand  acres  might  be  selected  in  some  looalitieB  which 
would  be  suited  for  stock  ranges  only,  but  theee  should  be  confined  to  ca&ooi  aad 
blufif  lands  when  ordinary  farms  cannot  be  made. 

14.  Most  decidedly  no. 

15.  About  5  acres.    This  is  called  a  first-class  stock  ooontiy. 

16.  About  50  head. 

17.  Can't  state. 

18.  BufiTalo  grass  decreasing.    Blue  stem  and  other  large  grasses  incraasing. 

19.  No  fences ;  cattle  can't  well  be  confined  in  winter  on  rangea  by  taioefr 

20.  No. 

21.  Bed  Willow  Creek,  Republican  River,  and  several  smaller  straam^ 

22.  Ten  sheep. 

23.  Decrease. 

24.  Not  well. 

25.  Know  of  no  conflicts. 

26.  Sheep  from  100  to  500  head,  and  about  same  of  cattle. 

27.  No  suggestions.  ^__ 

28.  Tes,  vei7  much.  The  surveys  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  oonnty  have  been  doat 
badly,  very  badly.  Manv  townships  have  no  evidence  that  any  govemmant  sorrif 
has  ever  been  made.  The  truth  is,  great  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  govK*- 
ment  surveys,  and  as  a  result  tiiose  who  settle  on  these  lands  axe  obliged  to  have  tbec 
Burveyed.  A  resurvey  ous ht  to  be  made  by  the  government,  and  the  oontiaeton  who 
made  the  fixat  survey  ought  to  be  prosecuted  on  their  bonda  and  oaths  on 
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TIMBSB. 

1.  Only  small  belts  of  timber  along  the  streams.  The  varieties  are  oottonwood, 
box-dder,  atfa,  elm,  and  haokberry. 

2.  The  kinds  of  timber  asnally  planted  are  cottonwood,  box-elder,  and  ash,  and  oot- 
toDwood  is  ooDsidered  the  surest  growth  and  ^iokest  to  mature.  Ten  years  of  growth 
giTe  fioe  groyes. 

3.  Timber  lands  in  this  county  are  all  under  claim  by  homesteaders  and  pre-emptors. 
Hare  no  suggestions  to  submit.  Have  no  suggestions  on  remaining  questions  under 
this  bead. 

The  other  topics  in  circular  not  relevant  to  this  locality,  and  no  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted. 

In  closing  these  suggestions  I  desire  to  recur  asain  to  the  subject  of  the  public  sur- 
TejB.  Some  relief  ouffht  to  be  afforded  the  settlers  in  many  portions  of  tne  western 
ptft  of  the  State.  Itls  an  immense  burden  upon  new  settlers  to  be  obliged  to  hire  a 
nrveyor  to  run  out  their  claims  before  they  dare  build  a  house,  and  when  so  sur^ 
vexed  there  is  no  certainty  of  correctness.  There  ought  to  be  a  resurvey  of  all  the  land 
west  of  range  25  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian  and  south  of  the  Platte  River. 
Bespectfidly  submitted, 

BOTAL  BUCK. 


lidstimony  of  Lewis  H.  Kent,  lawyer  and  land  agent,  OrlsoM,  Nebr. 

The  qoestions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given,  will  be  found  on  sheet 
Acingpage  1. 

1.  Lewis  H.  Kent.  Orleans,  Nebr. ;  lawyer  and  land  agent. 

2.  One  and  a  half  years  in  county  and  four  years  in  State. 
3. 1  have  not. 

4.  Bt  beine  in  the  land  business. 

5.  About  |50  for  uncontested  and  975  for  contested. 

6l  Would  allow  the  local  register  to  put  on  entries^  npon  a  relinquishment  being  made 
It  the  local  land  office. 
7.  Agricultural  and  pastoral. 
S.  Geogr^hical  division. 

AaRZCULTDBS. 

1.  Climate  good ;  long  summer. 

2.  In  the  spring.    Tes. 

3.  Nearly  all  of  it. 
S.  None. 

10.  Water  has  been  all  taken  up  under  homestead  and  deolaratoiy  statement  lawi^ 
<nil7  QDder  contests  of  the  land. 
11  About  one-third. 
13.  Yes. 

If  Yes,  and  the  quantity  should  be  limited. 
L>.  About  two  acres  per  head. 
16.  About  ten. 

H.  The  growth  of  bnfEalo  grass  has  diminished  and  blae-Jdnt  graas  inqreaaed. 
19.  They  do  not  fence.    Tes,  I  think  they  can. 
'20.  Yes. 
21.  Plenty. 
^  About  seven. 
'^).  IHminished. 
^No. 

'^  The  sheep  raisers  drive  the  cattle  owners  oat. 
*^*>.  About  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000  sheep. 
^-  Ves,  great  trouble. 

TIMBER. 

1-  About  one-twentieth  of  the  land.    Cottonwood  timber  moally. 
1  Cottonwood  and  maple. 

3.  Would  sell  it  in  small  tracts  of  about  10  acres. 

4.  Ko;  only  as  above. 

5>  Yes.    There  is  a  second  growth. 

J-  Very  great. 

7.  Considerable  timber  is  cut  for  fuel  by  homesteaders 

3-  Yes,  much  more  so. 
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Te8tim4my  of  B,  A,  Kenyonffarmer,  Hooker,  Oage  County,  Nehraaka. 

The  qneetions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  ibmid  <n  sliBrt 
fiftoing  page  1. 

1.  R.  A.  Kenyon ;  farmer;  Hooker,  Gage  County,  Nebraska. 

2.  Ten  years  in  county  and  twelve  in  State. 

3.  I  have,  under  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

4.  In  seeing  lands  sold  to  speculators. 

5.  Tn  my  case  I  complied  with  the  law  and  got  my  title  within  six  movkths  after 
proving  up :  others  have  not  gotten  theirs  under  two  years. 

6.  The  selling  lands  in  larger  tracts  than  160  acres  has  worked  detrimental  to  tks 
part  of  the  country. 

7!  This  county  is  pastoral,  with  ]^lenty  of  good  water  for  stock. 

9.  The  present  system  of  survey  is  the  best  that  could  be  had  for  tbia  aeetion  of  thi 
oountrv^. 

10.  The,  only  and  best  way,  in  my  view,  is  the  present  method,  in  giTing  tbe  laodi 
to  actual  settlers  in  whole. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  has  changed  since  I  have  been  here;  we  have  one-half  more  nia 
yearly  than  we  did  six  years  ago,  but  this  has  been  a  dry  season;  snowfall  n  li|^ 

2.  June  and  July  in  heavy  quantities.    Tes. 

3.  All. 

4.  None. 

5.  None. 

13.  Tes ;  one  section. 

14.  Tes,  it  should.    If  it  is  not  moneyed  men  will  get  it  all,  and  make  tibe  lieh  ndis 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

15.  One  acre.    The  best  I  have  ever  seen  from  Hinneeota  to  LooiaiaBa  aad  fmia  8e* 
braeka  to  Vermont. 

16.  Twenty-five. 

17.  Not  more  than  four. 
IB.  Increased. 

19.  None.    They  can. 

20.  They  would. 

21.  Springs  generally. 

22.  Ten. 

23.  If  not  overpastured  it  has  held  its  own. 

24.  Tes. 

25.  I  know  of  none. 

26.  About  equal.    Cattle  average  100  head,  sheep  400. 

27.  None. 

28.  None. 

TIMBER. 

1.  About  one-half  all  young  timber  and  spreading  timber  is  being  pat  oat  etvcy 
year.    The  timber  is  on  the  streams. 

2.  Cottonwood,  soft  maple,  walnut,  and  ash.    I  regard  all  *>MAiiti^     Oottoawood 
and  maple  have  the  quickest  growth. 

3.  In  such  locations  as  mine  in  ten-acre  lots  by  lease,  for  the  reason  that  it  wooU 
give  the  timber  to  those  that  most  need  it. 

4.  I  would. 

5.  There  is  a  second  growth,  and  generally  faster  than  first. 

7.  Lease,  in  small  quantities. 


Testimony  of  H.  W.  Parker,  regUter,  atid  B.  B.  SarrimgUm,  roodomr,  BasMee,  34tr. 

BEATBZOEy  NSBR.,  JTowtitar  3»  ld79L 
Publio  Land  CkmnUstUmer,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  we  give  you  our  "  views  of  the  pceaani  bad 
laws  and  the  administration  thereof." 

1.  The  pre-emption  act  of  1641  should  be  repealed.    The  only  use  made  of  it,  m  te 
as  our  observation  goes,  is  to  prolons  the  time  of  kemiog  the  land  from 
party  will  file  on  unoffered  land  ana  hold  it  thhrty-thiee  monthSi  and 
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his  filing  to  ft  homestead  entry  aad  hold  it  for  seven  years  longer  before  perfecting  his 
title.  A  homestead  claimant  can  commute  his  claim  to  a  cash  entry  after  six  months' 
restidence,  and  that  is  as  soon  as  a  pre-emption  claimant  can  get  title. 

t  The  act  of  March  3, 1879,  reqairins  homestead  and  pre-eoiption  claimants  to  ad- 
veixim  thirty  days  before  proving  np,  should  be  repealed.  In  our  opinion  it  is  a  use- 
iw  act,  doing  no  one  any  good  except  the  printer,  but  causing  the  claimant  oselees 
apeose  and  trouble. 

U.  The  homestead  law  should  be  so  amended  that  when  a  homeste^l  or  timber  cnlt- 
ue  clsimant  relinquishes  his  entry  in  writing,  the  land  shall  be  open  to  entry  without 
farther  action  by  the  General  Land  Office,  the  local  officers  making  report  at  the  end 
)f  euch  month  the  cancellations  made  during  the  month,  and  transmitting  to  General 
Land  Office  the  written  relinquishments. 

4.  The  act  of  March  3, 1679,  "  granting  additional  rights  to  homestead  settlers," 
tbould  be  amended.  It  diHcriminates  against  the  soldier.  A  soldier  who  has  taken 
«as  thau  WO  acres  cannot  make  an  entry  under  this  act,  while  a  citizen  who  has  made 
m  entry  of  80  acres,  paying  $9  for  the  entry,  can  make  an  additional  entry  of  80  acres 
riikout  paying  anvthing,  thus  giving  him  160  acres  for  |9,  and  the  soldier  who  took 
16U  adjoining  him  had  to  pay  $18.  Toe  citizen  should  at  least  pay  as  much  for  his  160 
icres  as  the  soldier  has  to  pay.  If  any  difference  is  made  it  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
ioldier.  All  acta  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  except  this  act,  allow  the  regis- 
ter and  receiver  a  commission  on  the  sale  or  disposal  of  the  land  according  to  price  of 
ttffie.  Why  should  they  be  required  to  do  the  work  under  this  act  for  nothing  f  If 
ihe  ^vemment  wants  to  give  the  land  away,  all  right,  but  it  should  provide  for  pay- 
ing Its  agents  for  doing  the  work  necessary.  8.  No.  490,  providing  that  the  fees  allowed 
KgiAters  and  receivers  for  testimony,  &c,,  shall  not  be  consideredor  taken  into  account 
tn  (let«noining  the  maximum  of  compensation  of  said  officers,  should  become  a  law, 
»r  else  H.  R.  M93,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  allowance  for 
rent  of  United  States  land  offices,  should  become  a  law,  and  the  fees  heretofore  ac- 
coQDted  for  by  the  recorder  and  receiver  for  taking  testimony,  and  covered  into  the 
Treaenry  of  the  United  St-ates,  should  be  returned  to  them,  or  the  r^nt  paid  by  them 
refanded.  Bent  of  offices  and  fuel  should  be  paid  by  the  government,  or  allow  the 
Reorder  snd  receiver  the  rents  for  taking  testimony,  making  abstracts,  &c. 

5.  The  timber- culture  act  should  remain  as  it  is.  In  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  im- 
proTed  by  amendment. 

^  The  grazing  lands  in  the  western  portion  of  this  State,  which  are  unfit  for  grain 
nising,  sod  only  fit  for  grazing,  should  be  offered  for  sale,  and  all  not  sold  at  time  of 
offerug  should  af terwara  be  suoject  to  private  entry. 

7.  The  system  of  public  land  surveys  should  be  changed.    It  seems  impossible  to  get 
A  goodjob  done  anaer  the  present  system. 
Beroeotfolly, 

H.  W.  PARKER, 

Register, 
R.  B.  HARRINGTON, 

BeoeweTa 


TeeUwumy  of  Moeea  Stoekingf  farmerf  Wahoo,  Samdere  County,  Nebraska. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
^iog  page  1. 

lb  th  Public  Land  Commiaeion,  Washington,  D.  C,  : 

SiBs :  A  press  of  work,  oompellinp;  much  absence  from  my  home  since  the  receipt  of 
yoor  ciicnlar,  is  the  cause  of  delay  m  attending  to  its  many  points,  points  requiring 
nteosive  and  varied  knowledge  to  enable  one  to  approximate  a  satisfactory  answer. 
But  to  the  "  questions." 

1.  My  name  is  Moses  Stocking ;  residence,  Wahoo,  county  of  Saunders,  Nebraska ; 
wtupstton,  farming  and  stock  raising. 

2.  Have  lived  in  this  county  fourteen  years,  and  in  the  State  twenty-three  years,  and 
hare  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  country  since  May,  1853. 

3-  Tea;  secured  a  preemption  right  in  Cass  County  in  1857,  and  a  homestead  in  this 
comity  in  1872,  and  under  the  laws  then  in  force. 

4.  That  of  my  neighbors  who  have  acquired  lands  near  me. 

6.  Under  the  pte-«mption  laws  the  time  has  varied  from  one  month  to  twelve  months 
ui  ooQ-contested  cases.  In  contested  cases  the  time  is  often  much  ^ater,  occasionally 
reniutig  into  the  seoond  or  third  year,  and  sometimes  attended  with  much  expense  to 
u^  parties.  The  decision  of  homestead  contests  are  equally  dilatory.  A  case  is  now 
p™ii)g  in  Butler  County— that  of  Albert  Long  for  the  west  one-half  of  east  one- half 
t^on  20,  township  15,  range  4,  sixth  principal  meridian — which  has  been  pending 
ihont  ei|ptee&  months.    Parties  have  made  several  trips  to  Lincoln,  fifty  miles  di^ 
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tant,  with  witoesaes.    No  notice  of  a  deoiaion  had  reached  Long  on  the  10th  irwuiit 
He  still  remains  upon  the  land,  which  is  abont  two^thirds  improved ;  is  jnaUy  e&tiUed 
to  it :  is  very  poor  and  onable  to  litieate.    The  case  is  a  hard  one. 

6.  The  land  laws  as  they  now  stand,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  are  fax  moro  per- 
fect in  the  spirit  and  letter  than  is  the  practice  of  the  officers  who  are  intmsled  wiA 
their  administration.  Land  attorneys  are  a  nuisance  to  the  honest  poor  man,  aod 
should  never  be  allowed  inside  a  government  land  office.  All  that  is  required  is  eapsiU^ 
and  honest  land  officers. 

7.  There  is  no  longer  any  government  land  in  this  county ;  all  sold,  as  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  school  lands.  The  topography  varies  from  level  allnvial  bot- 
tom to  high  rolling  land,  a  portion  being  smooth  table  and  another  portion  smood 
rolliuff  land.  All  is  agricultural  timber,  veqr  limited.  The  topography  of  the  Sutie. 
with  the  exception  of  some  sand-hills,  is  ouite  similar  to  that  of  this  ooonty.  Thr 
entire  State  originally  comprised  one  grand  pasture-field.  Twenty-aix  yean  ago  jav^ 
ably  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  area,  and  that  in  the  eastern  part,  was  ajEricalto- 
ral.  To-day  about  seven-tenths  is  fairly  such,  due  to  increased  moisture.  The  bal- 
ance is  still  only  pastoral,  and  of  these  three-tenths  the  next  quarter  oentnry  will  »• 
doubt  have  redeemed  all,  excepting  perhaps  the  higher  table  lands  in  the  west  rod 
of  the  State. 

8.  Cannot  find  the  act  referred  to.  The  character  of  Nebraska  landa  already  )m 
pretty  well  determined,  being  nearly  all  sufficiently  fertile  for  agricultaral  porpovA. 
moisture  alone  being  needed  west  of  North  Platte,  and  even  there  the  bottem  Uads 
should  now  be  classed  as  agricultural.  The  practical  "rain  belt''  has  moved  w«K- 
ward  about  100  miles  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

AORICULTUBiX. 

1.  The  climate  of  Nebraska  is  mild  for  the  latitude,  and  subject  to  sadden  ehaagei, 
but  salubrious  and  healthy.  Mean  annual  temperature  for  a  series  of  eight  yesn,  ac- 
cording to  two  records,  47.57° ;  average  snow  and  rainfall  for  same  time,  uiree  reeordi. 
32.95  inches;  coldest  days,  January  7,  1864,  and  February  15, 1866,  32^;  rainiUl  of 
winter  months,  3.71  inches ;  of  March,  October,  and  November,  4.9  inches ;  other 
months,  20.86  inches. 

2.  Rainfall,  as  shown  in  preceding,  answers,  occurs  mainly  during  the  erc^  montki 
and  is  all-sufficient — the  last  three  seasons  too  much. 

3.  Ninety-nine  per  cent. 

12.  About  10  per  cent,  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  plowing,  owiDg  to 
roughness. 

13.  Yes ;  second  limit  to  640  acres,  or  even  less. 

14.  No.  For  then  the  land  would  be  taken  by  capitalists  in  laree  trmots  for  slock 
purposes,  and  thus  keep  settlers  out.  What  the  country  wants  ia  home«to«den  sad 
mmilies.  The  country  is  desirable  and  sure  to  settle  in  time  if  held  free  for  ffcmihi«> 
Allow  the  stockmen  to  use  it  until  wanted  by  actual  setUers,  but  never  allow  thaato 
gobble  the  fee  of  the  soil. 

15.  About  three  acres,  but  were  the  soiling  system  practiced  two  acres  would  do  it 
better,  and  make  four  times  the  manure. 

This  section  compares  favorably  with  others. 

16.  There  should  be  at  least  one  bovine  to  each  person  in  a  family  or  nAtkm.  Ke> 
braska  has  about  one-twelfth  less  cattle  than  people. 

17.  Fifteen  and  sixty-seven  hundredths  to  the  square  mile. 

18.  Increased — ^fully  doubled  in  twenty  years. 

19.  No.  Only  use  a  corral.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  confine  cattle  in  winter  im}«i 
water,  grass,  and  shelter  were  abundant  within  the  inolosure. 

20.  Think  so,  as  thin  scrubs  and  low-nade  bulls  would  be  castrated,  and  encoongc 
the  using  of  good  blood  as  breeders  and  sires. 

21.  Springs,  creeks,  risers,  and  wells. 

22.  About  ten  of  merino  and  six  of  cotswold. 

23.  Increased  where  not  overstocked. 

24.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  quite  safe  for  the  sheep. 

26.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sheep,  and  11,860  cattle.  Sheep  an 
mostly  herded  in  flocks  of  500  to  700,  and  cattle  in  herds  of  50  to  150  head.  Cow«  art 
frequently  lariated  near  the  dwelling-house. 

27.  I  would  encourage  the  comp&tiou  of  both  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Soutb 
Pacific  Railroads  by  moderate  and  reasonable  land  grants,  and  would  limit  the  priCM 
at  which  the  lands  should  be  sold  by  the  companies.  Had  previous  grants  been  that 
limited  all  would  have  been  well.  Corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  t!w 
settler  a  higher  price  than  the  government  charges  him  for  lands  of  aimilnr  qoaiit; 
and  location.  The  completion  at  an  earlv  day  of  those  roads  has  become  n  neeeaitt 
to  the  ooantry.  They  are  needed  to  facilitate  communication  between  distant  part* 
•f  our  broad  land,  and  to  promote  the  settlement  thereof ;  and  to  move  ih»  crop*. 
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which  most  soon  be  grown  thereon.  And  again,  they  are  greatly  needed  to  facilitate 
the  moyement  of  troops,  storos,  and  ordnance  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  eettler 
Against  Indian  raids,  and  to  forever  stop  Indian  wars.  The  Indian  policy  of  oar  gov- 
enunent  is  the  moat  stupendous  folly  on  earth— a  farce  ^hich  ont-Herods  the  devil's 
glee  at  the  snffeiings  of  Christ  upon  the  cross — a  fraud  of  the  first  magnitude  upon 
both  races.  Ask  that  policy  where  is  Meeker  f  Where  is  the  widow  Decker's  daugh- 
ter sod  her  little  babe  T  Where  the  lady  whose  scalp  with  jetty  flowing  hair  attached 
was  found  in  the  Sand  Creek  camp  at  the  close  of  Colonel  Chivington's  fiffht  t  Where 
the  yietims  of  the  Caster  **  holocaust  V*  Where  is  General  Canby ;  and  where,  oh 
where,  are  the  hecatombs  of  Minnesota's  slain  f 

28.  For  an  arable  country  like  Nebraska,  no  better  system  of  surveying  than  the 
present  rectangular  one  cim  be  devised.  But  the  work  should  be  well  done,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  this  county.  Excepting  upon  township  and  range  lines  there 
piobably  is  not  one  section  which  has  straieht  sides  Comers  are  from  several  feet  to 
IS  many  rods  out  of  Hue.  This  cause  cqupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Pawnees  pulled 
Dp  and  bnmed  stipes,  that  the  wild  animals  and  the  elements  combined  to  tear  and 
obliterate  the  mounds,  renders  it  difficult  often  to  find  comers. 

TIMBER. 

1.  Under  the  Indian  r4gme  owiuf^  to  the  devastatins  annual  fires,  nearly  all  tim- 
ber was  confined  to  the  moist  margins  of  streams,  to  the  breaks  and  cafions  of  the 
river  blaffii,  where  fires  could  not  penetrate,  and  was  usually  of  a  short  and  scrubby 
character.  Civilization  has  changed  all  tnis,  and  now  trees  grow  most  luxuriantly 
wherever  planted  and  oared  for.  Originally  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  this 
cQQQty  might  have  been  classed  as  tinibered.  The  varieties  were  three  kinds  of  oak, 
two  of  elm,  two  of  hickoiy,  black  walnut,  green  ash,  hackberry,  lind,  red  and  box 
maple,  ironwood,  boxwooo,  mulberry,  white  and  yellow  cottonwood,  black  cherry, 
and  many  varieties  of  shrubs. 
2.  Cottonwood^  box  and  red  maple,  green  ash,  black  walnut,  black  and  honey  locust, 

X  maple,  white  walnut,  chestnut,  burr  and  white  oak.  Of  everp^reens,  arbor  vitso 
jdar,  pines,  fixa,  spruces,  and  larch.  For  ease  of  planting,  rapidity  of  nowth,  and 
dnrability,  the  black  locust  would  bear  the  palm  were  it  not  for  the  borer.  Black  walnut 
and  gireen  ash  promise  to  be  the  most  useful  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  are  fast 
growers.    Box-maple  is  esteemed  for  shade,  for  wind-breaks,  fuel,  and  sugar. 

^  By  sale  in  small  parcels  or  lots  to  actual  settlers.  Gauge  the  size  of  the  lots  by 
the  quantity  of  timber  thereon,  and  grade  the  price  by  the  quantity  antl  character  of 
the  timber,  and  limit  the  nurchase  to  one  tract  or  lot.  Five  acres  of  good  timber  is 
enough  for  one  famUy.  If  the  timber  is  poor  and  sparse  enlarge  the  area  under  a 
lease,  the  timber  will  be  removed  and  land  abandoned.  Under  private  ownership  the 
tiiBber  will  be  closely  watched  and  guarded.  Sell  to  actual  settlers  only,  and  on  their 
oath  as  to  settlement,  thus  barring  all  speculators. 

4.  Yes;  classify  and  grade  tracts  as  to  price  and  quality  aa  above  stated. 

5.  Forests  are  not  wholly  felled  here.  The  dead  trees  and  those  useful  in  the  arts 
tte  taken  out,  affording  more  room  and  sunshine  for  the  undergrowth,  causing  young 
tiees  to  grow  with  increased  vigor,  but  the  varieties  continue  about  the  same.  Soon 
tlMie  is  ftu  evident  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  young  trees — they  becoming 
nptdly  taller,  and  loemg  the  shrubby  appearance  of  the  older  growth. 

6.  Prairie  or  forest  fires  usually  have  their  origin  in  sheer  carelessness  or  in  criminal 
wantonness  on  the  part  of  settlers,  hunters,  ana  emigrants,  the  last  beinsp  curious  to 
tte  a  hig  fire.  In  extent  these  fires  often  sweep  over  hundreos  of  square  mues  of  coun- 
^  and  are  very  destructive  in  their  effects,  not  only  to  personal  property  among  the 
eettlements  but  to  all  forest  growth,  and  occasionally  to  life ;  kill  the  grasses  and  dam- 
^  the  soil ;  increase  the  bleakness  of  the  climate  j  destroy  the  insectiverous  birds  so 
QKfaltothe  agriculturist,  and  deprive  the  earth  of  its  natural  and  much-needed  winter 
covering,  and  all  without  one  redeeming  benefit.  The  prevention  of  snch  fires  is  a  diffi- 
cult tadc.  The  ordinary  fire-guard  is  of  little  use  in  a  strong  wind.  Ordinary  roads  an/d 
creeks  are  easily  jumped.  A  system  of  fire-ffuards  of  sufficient  breadth  to  insure 
ti^dty  would  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving 
ottDsea,  punishment  by  fine  seems  to  have  but  little  effect.  Imprisonment  no  doubt 
would  prove  more  effective.  Let  a  portion  of  each  fine  revert  to  the  informer  or  pros- 
t^tin^  witness,  and  it  would  do  much  toward  detecting  offenses.  A  too  stringent  law, 
U^enn^  upon  severity,  would  be  non-effective,  as  the  people  would  not  execute  it. 

7.  During  the  building  of  the  Overland  Telegaph  Line  i&nd  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
^  s  wholesale  slaughter  of  public  timber  alon^  the  line  of  the  Platte  River  was 
wi«d  on.  The  best  grove  in  this  county,  opposite  the  tpwn  of  Fremont,  was  then 
dtttroyed,  tree  trunks  being  used  for  ties  and  the  tops  left  to  rot.  This  county  then 
'^  no  aettlen  to  prevent  it.  Where  timber  was  cut  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
^^Aily  there  was  not  such  waste,  for  the  tree- tops  were  cut  into  cord- wood  and  sold  to 
^tx  company  to  run  their  engines.    The  use  of  the  public  timber  for  mineral,  building, 
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agrioQltaral,  and  road  parposes,  or  bridging,  in  indiapeoBable  to  the  oanTing  od  of  Xhr^ 
branches  of  bnsineaB.  Therefore  the  sooner  the  government  pnte  the  timbered  Ialu* 
npon  the  market  in  email  parcels,  and  limited,  the  lees  of  tne  timber  will  be  plcz- 
dered.    The  average  citizen  wonld  much  rather  bay  at  a  lair  price  than  to  steal 

8.  The  party  who  fells  a  tree  I  believe  nsnally  claims  ownership.  But  his  neigh -li  r 
thinks  it  a  small  crime  to  steal  from  a  thief. 

9.  As  they  have  the  sellinff  of  all  lands,  their  facilities  for  knowing  the  ^haracUr  M 
the  land  in  their  respective  distriets,  and  for  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  depi>> 
dations  are  good,  therefore  they  should  be  efficient  detectives  and  ready  pneecatoi^ 
Bat  efficiency  in  this  class  of  anties  will  reqoire  a  very  different  class  of  men  fnc 
those  who  sometimes  get  into  land  offices. 

The  foregoing  has  been  very  hastily  written,  and,  beinf^  compelled  to  leave  m  tht 
morning  upon  a  bnsiness  trip  of  several  days,  have  no  tune  to  extend  ramaiks  or  re- 
vise the  matter  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Testimony  ofE,  F.  Teat,  claim  agent  UnUm  Pacific  Railroad^  OmdkOj  Nebr, 

FRBiaHT  AUDnX>R'8  OVFICK, 

«  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Nacember  25, 1^.^ 

1.  £.  F.  Test,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  claim  agent  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

2.  Since  1868.  ^ 

6.  Yes.  They  should  be  distributed  in  larger  quantities,  and  proof  of  aettknnt 
made  the  basis  of  ownership.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Pawnee  reservation,  now  Ksoec 
County,  in  this  State,  and  the  Society  of  the  Boston  Aid  to  Land  Ownership.  The  we^lt^ 
of  the  society  represented  |15,000,000.  The  society  wanted  to  buy  it  in  the  inteieM  d 
the  workingmen,  making  proof  of  settlement  the  basis  of  ownerahip,  startiiig  to«x». 
farms,  and  advancing  the  means  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  land.  The  pvesent  la«i 
prevented,  and  the  reservation  is  still  largely  unsettled.  One  of  the  land  grant  mi- 
roads  has  been  pursuing  this  policy  through  other  parties  in  Boone  and  Qveeley  CoaB- 
ties,  and  the  said  counties,  one  of  them  at  least  (Boone)  has  more  thaa  doabkd  la 
population  in  two  years. 

27.  Encourage  bur  churches  and  charitable  Institutions  toqnit  paunerizing  oar  poor 
people  in  the  large  cities  and  elsewhere  by  doling  out  food  and  elothing  to  able-t<e^ 
led  men  and  women,  and  urge  them  to  move  out  on  the  public  lands.  Sofflciently  Isvf* 
tracts  might  be  set  aside  for  such  purposes  and  the  churches  and  charitable  insoni- 
tions  have  their  superintendents  in  charge  to  locate  the  poor  people  on  the  hoinei  <d 
their  own,  advancing  the  means  necessary  to  start  them,  payable  at  stated  times,  aai 
forfeiture  to  be  the  penalty  for  abandonment  of  their  claims.  In  other  irorda,  let  tbt 
government  furnish  the  land,  proof  of  settlement  being  the  right  to  ownenlup,  and  xbt 
diurohes  and  the  institutions  of  charity  the  money  to  settle  and  improve  hmoi.  bb4 
spve  the  poor  people  of  our  large  cities,  and  elsewhere,  the  chance  to  bnild  ap  boBci 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  every  new  institatioii  «4 
charity  brings  in  an  increased  list  of  paupers.  Pauperism  to  crime  is  a  natoral  st«pi 
and  then  government  is  compelled*  to  support  many  of  these  people  in  our  prisons.  It 
is  cheaper  to  make  them  good  citizens  and  producers.  The  churches  have  had  hicrt 
to  do  with  this  pauperization  in  the  past  through  mistaken  efforts  at  charity.  Ceke^ 
Robert  IngeTsoll  says :  **  It  has  reduced  Italy  to  a  hand-organ.''  Will  it  do  so  for  tb> 
United  States  f  This  idea  I  do  not  consider  impracticable.  It  has  been  airiiateil  bj 
myself  and  others  in  this  State  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Roman  Cathouc  Chmth 
has  already  adopted  it  and  is  meeting  with  success.  The  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Chnith 
might  also  adopt  it  to  advantage,  as  they  raised  |5,500,000  for  educational  and'nii««»- 
ary  purposes  in  the  centennary  of  its  existence.  Was  it  better  than  giving  hooH*  K' 
our  poor  people  f 

I  respectfully  offer  these  suggestions  to  the  honorable  Commission  for  wfant  they  si* 
worth. 

£.  F.  TEST 


Teetimony  of  C,  H,  Walker,  redl-eitaie  agent,  Bloomingtonf  Nakr, 

Referring  to  the  circular  inclosed  to  me  from  the  Department  ol  the  Interior,  I  b*v« 
to  say : 

1.  My  name  is  C.  H.  Walker.    My  residence  is  Bloomington,  Nebr.    I  am  now  rt* 
gaged  m  real  estate.    I  was  register  of  this  land  office  from  1873  to  1875. 

2.  I  have  lived  in  this  State  since  1862. 
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3. 1  have  acqaired  a  quarter  aection  of  land  nnder  the  homestead,  also  12  qaarters 
irith  agricoltaral  sorip. 

4.  As  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to 
learn  the  practical  workings  of  the  pablic-land  laws. 

5.  An  intelligent  answer  to  year  fifth  qaestion  involves  so  many  contingencies  it  is 
rery  difficalt  to  answer  it  inteUigently.  Sometimes  retams  come  back  from  the  depart- 
ment in  reasonable  time,  bat  in  other  instances  they  drag.  In  contested  cases  mnch 
depepds  npon  the  attorneys  or  the  complications  that  surround  the  case. 

6.  lo  the  timber-culture  act,  the  State  horticultural  society  of  this  State  asked  Con- 
ZKsSj  by  resolution  at  their  meeting  of  1878,  to  set  apart  one- fourth  of  every  section 
tor  th«  cultivation  of  timber  of  those  lands  that  are  naturally  devoid  of  timber.  This 
recommendation  was  made  by  a  class  of  men  that  give  these  matters  much  thought, 
u)d  who  have  watched  the  operations  of  the  law.  This  country  needs  more  timber, 
uid  if  one  quarter  of  each  section  was  withdrawn  for  all  other  purposes,  in  the  end 
there  would  be  a  forest  on  every  section.  Again,  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
i^e  of  every  man  taking  a  homestead  if  he  was  re<)uired  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  cer- 
Uun  amount  of  timber,  if  the  homestead  was  devoid  of  timoer.  The  country  wants 
Dtore  timber  to  assist  in  modifying  the  climate  of  the  prairies,  and  there  has  been  much 
ulk  and  many  plans  proposed  whereby  its  growth  would  be  encourged.  I  believe,  and 
I  alflo  express  the  oonviotion  of  many  that  I  have  talked  with,  that  the  goyemment 
Hboald  require  more  in  this  direction. 

7.  In  answer  to  question  7,  an  experience  on  the  frontier  for  sixteen  years  has  taught 
me  that  the  country  is  undergoing  a  radical  change  in  dimate,  and  that  what  a  few  years 
Ago— I  mean  seven  or  eight  vears  ago— were  daraed  as  pastoral  lands  are  now  regarded 
M  the  best  agrioaltural  lands.  By  referring  to  the  maps  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
of  1^0  to  1872,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  Bepublican  Yallev  in  Nebraska  was 
clatifled  by  them  as  pastoral  lands,  and  yet  within  the  last  four  years  this  county  (Frank- 
lin) ban  taken  the  champion  priae  at  the  State  fair  of  Nebraska  offered  for  the  largest 
iDd  finest  display  of  farm  products  in  tiie  State.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  let  alone 
this  qo^ion  will  settle  itself,  and  that  by  experi^ce  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  settled. 
I  believe  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  all  be  agricultural  lands,  and  that  it  should  be 
beld  as  such ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  country  if  there  was  any  ohanp 
io  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  so  as  to  build  up  a  landed  cattle  aris- 
tocracy.  Let  the  matter  settle  itself . 

In  answer,  severally,  to  your  questions  8,  9,  and  10, 1  do  not  see  how  the  public  can 
WfflQch  better  protected  nor  how  the  homeless  can  receive  greater  encouragement  than 
oader  the  present  law.  I  can  see  how  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  men  of  great 
capital  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  large  tracts  to  be  held  for  their  own  purposes  of 
gniing.  They  have  the  use  of  it  now,  and  when  disposed  of  it  should  be  for  the  good 
^  ft  groater  number.  As  before  stated,  the  present  system  of  disposing  of  the  public 
Iftnds  is  good  enough,  and  Ido  not  see  bow  it  can  be  bettered  by  a  xad&al  ohange.  I 
fpeak  only  for  Nebraska. 

G.  H.  WALKER. 


Tettman^  of  W,  H,  BeaU^,  okief-juaUoe  of  Nooada,  Canon  diy,  Nm, 

Carson,  Nev.,  November  21, 1879. 

Gcttlbiibn:  Having  received  a  copy  of  your  circular  requesting  information  in 
K^f^vd  to  the  snbjecte  to  be  reported  upon  by  ^ou,  I  would  state  that  I  have  had 
M>  experience  and  but  limited  means  of  observing  the  practical  workings  of  any 
portioD  of  the  public-land  laws  except  those  which  relate  to  the  location  of  mining 
^Uims,  and  more  especially  lode  claims.  I  would  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
<|wetioo8  under  that  subhead : 

First  In  re|;ard  to  my  experience  of  mining  and  mining  litigation,  I  have  been  a 
'Bmd^nt  of  Nevada  for  nearly  seventeen  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  twenty-seven  years, 
during  most  of  which  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  converRant  with  the  operation 
^i  miDen^  rules  asd  customs.  From  1864  to  1875  I  was  judge  of  the  districts  embrac- 
ing Lander  and  White  Pine  Counties.  Each  of  those  counties  contained  numerous 
BiiDtng  districts,  with  varying  rules  and  customs,  and  in  each  a  great  number  of 
miptDg  cases  were  litigated  during  my  term  of  office.  I  also  presided,  by  special  ap- 
poiDtmettt  or  invitation,  at  the  trial  of  several  of  the  most  important  mining  cases 
in  Eorekr  and  Pioehe,  and  have  thus  had  occasion  to  decide  over  and  over  again 
ino«t  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  location  of  lode  claims.  I  have  also  heard 
»»  t^imony  of  great  numbers  of  practical  miners  of  every  grade  of  intelligence, 
^Dd  of  iDMiy  of  the  most  noted  professional  experts  and  scientific  theorists,  as  to  the 
formatioD  and  characteristics  of  vekis  and  other  mineral  deposits  where  the  matter  at 
^■"M  wai  a  qnesfeioa  of  identity  or  continuity  of  veins  or  lodes.    In  hearing  applica- 
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tioDs  for  injnnctioDS  and  in  trying  caases  which  were  sabiaitted  for  decinon  bj  tV 
court  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  I  have  freonently  been  called  upon  to  maU 
minute  examinations,  in  company  with  experts,  of  tne  surface  and  nndergroond  d»- 
velopments  upon  every  variety  of  mineral  deposits  and  in  all  sorts  of  rock  fonnatioci 
that  are  found  in  Eastern  Nevada.  Since  January,  1875.  as  a  member  of  the  nprene 
court  of  Nevada,  I  have  had  occasion  to  review  several  cases  involving  a  eooftrcc- 
tion  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mfty  10, 1872,  and  to  consider  particolarly  the  effect  of 
that  provision  of  the  law  (Revised  Statutes,  section  2324)  which  accords  to  the  minen 
of  the  respective  districts  permission  to  make  local  regulations  governing  the  loo- 
tion,  &c.,  of  claims. 

Second.  In  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  law.  The  principal,  the  vital  defect  is  tbt 
existing  law  is  this  permission  to  make  local  rules.  There  are,  I  have  reaaon  to  bc^ 
lieve,  other  important  defects  in  the  law,  but  as  to  most  of  these  there  are  more  cam.- 
petent  Judges,  and  I  leave  it  to  them  to  point  out  the  evil  and  sag^;est  a  remedy.  Bit 
as  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  local  rules  and  customs  of  miners,  when  alioired 
the  force  of  law,  I  have  very  decided  opinions,  which  I  feel  that  my  means  of  koovl- 
edge  justify  me  in  stating  with  some  confidence  in  their  correctness.  I  believe  tfaM 
the  whole  subject  of  mining  locations  is  an  extremely  simple  one,  which  may  eaaly, 
and  certainly  therefore  ought  to,  be  regulated  b^  one  general  law,  the  tenoi  mHa 
existence  of  which  shall  1^  established  by  pubbc  and  authentic  records,  and  net 
left  to  be  proved  in  every  case  by  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  by  writings  eoc- 
tained  in  loose  papers  or  memorandum-books,  such  as  are  often  dignified  by  th»  osiae 
of  **  mining  records.''  I  am  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  tainting  of  every  miius| 
title  in  the  land  at  its  very  inception  with  the  uncertainty  which  reaalts  from  t^ 
actual  or  possible  existence  of  rules  affecting  its  validity,  perfectly  authentic  evideco" 
of  which  IS  nowhere  to  be  found,  is  a  stupendous  evil.  Experience  has  demoostrtt«4 
that  such  an  uncertain  state  of  the  law  is  a  prolific  source  of  litigation,  and  no  expe- 
rience is  required  to  convince  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  it  most  have  tbe 
effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  all  unpatented  claims  by  deterring  the  moce  pn- 
dent  class  of  capitalists  frpm  inventing  in  them.  That  the  subject  is  simpll  eacnfk 
to  be  embraced  in  one  general  law  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  varkw 
districts,  although  differing  in  details,  are  in  substance  identical,  and  are  sabstaotiiilT 
contained  in  the  existing  acts  of  Congress. 

When  placer- mininff  began  in  CiUifomia  there  was  no  law  regulating  the  sin  of  daiv 
or  the  manner  of  holmng  and  working  them,  and  local  regulations  by  the  minen  Uwifi- 
selves  became  a  necessity.  They  were  adopted,  not  because  tiie  snbjeot  was  too  ooe- 
plicated  or  difflooH  for  general  regulation,  but  because  they  were  needed  at  ODee  m  tbe 
sole  refuge  from  anarchy.  The  first  and  most  important  matter  to  be  regulated  vv 
the  size  of  claims,  and  the  earliest  miners'  rules  contained  little  rise  thaa  a  llmitatMC 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  mining  ground  that  one  miner  miffht  hold.  That  beic| 
determined,  he  was  left  to  take  possession  of  his  claim  and  worii  it  as  he  pleased.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  location  of  a  mining  claim  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tfat 
taking  into  actual  possession  a  limited  quantity  of  mining  ground,  and  this  was  acoos- 
plishd  by  simply  marking  its  boundaries  and  goine  to  work  inside  of  them.  Bot  n: 
taking  possession  of  their  claims  miners  sometimes  failed  to  mark  their  bonndariei  m 
distinct  or  to  do  as  much  work  on  them  as  later  comers,  desirous  of  securing  elaiawf' 
themselves,  thought  essential  to  an  actual  possession.  Hence  arose  disputes  and  tkk 
lent  conflicts.  The  next  and  the  final  step  in  the  development  of  minen*  law  areoi^ 
ingly  was  the  regulation  of  the  mode  of  marking  the  boundaries  or  otherwise  desf- 
nating  the  locality  and  extent  of  claims  and  tbe  qnantum  of  woric  that  most  be  done  w 
hold  Siem.  As  a  fence  around  the  claim  was  utterly  useless,  four  stakes  at  the  eorneo 
or  two  stakes  at  the  ends  of  the  river  boundary  of  a  placer  claim  were  usoally  alh^^rvd 
to  be  a  sufficient  marking  of  its  extent ;  but,  in  this  connection,  a  written  notiw, 
descriptive  of  the  claim  and  containing  the  name  of  the  owner,  was  bometimes  reqain^ 
to  be  posted  on  the  ground  and  recorded  by  the  district  recoraer.    Then,  as  it  wsftiiv- 

3 uentty  impossible  t6  continue  work  upon  a  claim  on  account  of  scarcity  or  snpentei'- 
ance  of  water,  and  as  miners  were  frequently  driven  from  the  vioini^  of  their  diisi 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  the  rules  went  on  to  prescribe  the  minimnm  niinbfr 
of  days'  work  per  annum  by  which  a  claim  could  be  kept  good,  or  the  maximum  of  tim^ 
during  which  the  miner  might  absent  himself  from  his  claim  without  being  deemed  t^ 
have  forfeited  or  abandoned  it.  In  rare  and  exceptional  instances  miners  may  biTt 
attempted  to  extend  their  regnlatiens  to  other  matters  than  those  mentioned,  but  I  nA 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  above  statement  embraces  the  essence  of  all  the  minen'  Uv 
of  the  Pacific  coast  relating  to  placer  claims.  After  Uiese  regulations  had  been  toof 
time  in  force  came  the  discovery  of  veins  or  lodes  of  gold-bearing  rock  in  place*  u^ 
to  them  the  law  of  the  placers  was  adapted  with  the  least  possible  change. 

First.  The  size  of  claims  was  regulated  by  allowing  so  many  foet  alone  the  vein. 

Second.  The  mode  of  making  out  or  designating  the  claim  was  prescribed ;  aod 

Third.  The  amount  of  work  necessary  to  nold  it. 

The  principal  modification  of  the  plaoer-mining  law  as  adapted  to  lode  olaims  vm 
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• 
Dpoo  the  second  point.  The  placers  were  located  as  surface  claims  and  were  best 
marked  by  stakes  at  the  corners ;  notice  and  record,  when  required,  being  deemed  of 
minor  importance.  In  lode  claims  these  conditioi^s  were  reversed.  The  exact  course  or 
feU-ike  of  a  lode  was  seldom  ascertainable  from  the  croppings  at  the  point  of  discovery : 
uid  as  the  claim  was  of  so  much  of  the  lode  in  whatever  direction  it  mi^ht  be  found 
to  ran,  with  a  strip  of  the  a^acent  surface,  taken  for  convenience  in  working  the  lode 
and  as  a  mere  incident  or  appurtenant  thereto,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
uiark  the  claim  by  stakes  on  the  surface^  and  hence  the  notice  and  record  came  to  play 
a  more  important  part  in  designating  the  claim.  They  came  in  fact  to  be  all-important^ 
locations  of  lode  claims  being  commonly  made  by  posting  a  notice  in  reasonable  pit>z- 
ifflity  to  the  point  at  which  the  lode  was  discovered  or  exposed,  stating  that  theunder- 
Bigued  claimed  so  many  feet  of  the  vein  extending  so  far  and  in  such  direction  or  di- 
rrctions  from  the  discovery  point,  together  with  the  amount  of  adjacent  surface  ground 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  district.  This  notice  so  posted  had  the  effect  under  the 
mles  of  holding  the  ground  described  a  certain  length  of  time,  commonly  ten  days, 
viihin  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  notice  recorded  in  the  district  records 
in  order  to  keep  the  claim  good.  This  was  all  that  was  required  under  the  head  of 
Biarkioff  or  designating  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  claim,  and  it  was  thereafter  held 
l*y  dimply  doing  the  prescribed  amount  of  work.        • 

This  was  the  sum  total  of  the  California  miners'  law,  and  it  has  never  been  mate- 
liully  altered  or  added  to  in  Nevada,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  in  any  of  the  other 
aiiniog  communities  of  the  country.    By  reference  to  sections  2319  to  2324y  inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutea  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  all  embraced  in  the  act  of  May  10, 
1*;72,  which  is  distinct  and  specific  in  its  provisions  as  to  the  size  of  claims,  the  mark- 
iDg  ut  claims,  and  the  working  of  claims.    What  room,  then,  is  left  for  any  local  regu- 
latioDB  upon  the  only  points  that  the  miners  have  ever  assumed  to  regulate  f    Just 
iLis:  The  miners  may — 
First.  Restrict  themselves  to  smaller  claims  than  the  act  of  Congress  allows. 
t>ec<>nd.  Require  claims  to  be  more  thoroughly  marked  than  would  be  absolutely 
Dn.'«sii»ary  to  satisfy  the  t-erms  of  the  act. 
Third.  Require  more  work  than  the  law  requires. 

Fuiinh.  Provide  for  the  election  of  a  recorder  and  the  recording  of  claims. 
Ai  to  the  first  three  points  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  such  regulations  will 
Ite  adopted  in  any  district  hereafter  organized.  Mining  districts  are  organized  by 
those  who  discover  valuable  ore  bodies  outside  of  the  limits  of  existing  districts,  and 
these  first  comers  will  be  sure  to  take  all  the  law  allows  them  to  take,  and  will  do 
DotMng  on  their  part  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  holding  what  they  have  got.  Later 
comers,  not  being  able  to  deprive  their  predecessors  of  rights  already  vest^,  will  find 
their  advanta^  in  claiming  any  new  discoveries  on  terms  as  liberal  as  others  have 
eojoyed,  and  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  the  privileges  of  the  law  will  be  in  no 
«UK  abridged.    Permission  to  abridge  them  is  therefore  wholly  superfiuotis. 

In  some  of  the  older  organized  districts  the  local  rules  do  restrict  the  size  of  claims; 
but  in  no  case  within  my  Knowledge  do  tJiey  exact  as  much  as  the  statute  in  regard  to 
marking  and  working  claims.  Under  the  regulations  restricting  the  size  of  claims  in 
these  old  districts  rights  have  vested  which  ought  to  be  protected ;  but  in  amending 
the  law,  witii  a  view  to  its  prospective  oi>eration  in  old  as  well  as  new  districts,  noth- , 
iag  is  to  be  gained  by  permitting  miners  any  longer  to  regulate  either  the  size  of  claims 
or  the  mode  of  marxing  them  or  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  on  them.  The  only 
effect  of  such  permission  is  to  make  the  terms  of  the  law  upon  these  important  points 
(TTerlastingly  uncertain,  without  the  least  prospect  of  its  ever  being  improved. 

The  fourth  point  at  present  left  open  to  regulation  by  the  miners  remains  to  be 
noticed.  All  the  district  rules  with  which  I  am  acquainted  provide  for  mining  re- 
corders and  the  recording  of  claims ;  but  under  existing  legislation  such  rules  are  worse 
than  useless.  The  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  make  any  notice  or  record 
obligatory  or  define  their  effect.  If  the  miners  themselves  made  no  regulation  on  the 
subject,  claims  would  be  located  by  simple  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
which  contains  in  itself  ample  provision  for  everything  essential  to  a  location ;  t.  e.^ 
Kize  of  claim  and  marking  and  working.  Under  the  statute  the  vein  is  located  by 
oieana  of  a  surface  claim,  which  not  only  can  be  but  must  be  marked  on  the  ground. 
When  this  is  done  all  that  the  notice  and  record  were  ever  intended  or  expected  to 
accoioplish  is  effected  in  a  manner  far  more  satisfactory  and  complete.  In  place  of  a 
v«ry  imperfect  and  often  misleading  description  of  the  claim,  there  is  a  plain  and  un- 
ambiguous  notice  to  the  world  of  its  exact  position  and  extent.  No  reason^xists, 
therefore,  for  retaining  in  the  law  a  provision  under  which  it  may  be  made  obligatory, 
by  local  regulations,  to  post  and  record  a  notice  in  addition  to  the  marking  of  the 
grrmnd.  Tne  monuments  on  the  ground  do  well  and  completely  what  the  notice  and 
t«eord  do  only  imperfectly  and  in  part.   * 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  is  so,  do  the  miners,  who  ought  to  understand  their  own 
bosinen,  persist  in  requiring  a  notice  and  record.  The  answer  is,  that  marking  loca- 
tions by  such  means  has  with  a  mtgority  of  miners  become  an  inveterate  habit ;  and 
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the  castom,  like  maoy  other  onstoms,  outlives  the  oAuaee  which  called  it  into  goa- 
ence.  For  twenty  years — from  1852  to  1872 — lode  claims  were  located  withont  rder- 
ence  to  surface  lines,  and,  as  above  explained,  their  locality  and  extent  ooold  onlr  be 
indicated  by  means  of  a  notice.  Notice  and  record  were  therefore  an  essential  part  of 
the  system.  Now,  however,  since  the  law  has  applied  the  system  of  snrface  ]ocatioD% 
to  lode  claims,  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as  independent  and  sobstantu! 
requirements.  But  the  miners  have  generally  failed  to  perceive  that  there  has  beet 
any  radical  change  in  the  sytem  of  making  locations.  They  cannot  divest  tbeic6tlvv» 
of  the  no,tion  that  the  surface  is  still  a  mere  incident  to  the  vein,  and  that  thej  mut 
hold  by  means  of  their  notice  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  vein,  wherever  it  is  foond  to 
run,  notwithstanding  their  surface  lines,  as  marked  on  the  ground,  may  not  include  m 
much. 

This  ignorance  of  the  change  effected  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  force  of  habit, 
are  sufficieut  to  account  for  the  retention  by  the  miners  of  the  old  reflations  provid- 
ing for  the  recording  of  claims ;  but  there  is  an  additional  reason  which  has  macb  to 
do  with  it.  When  a  new  mineral  discovery  is  made  a  district  is  at  once  organifed  bj 
the  half  dozen  or  so  miners  who  happen  to  be  first  on  the  ground.  They  generslij 
take  a  sanguine  view  of  the  value  of  their  discovery ;  they  anticipate  an  excitemci't 
and  a  rush  of  new  locators ;  if  Miles  are  made  providing  for  the  record  of  claims  sad 
a  liberal  comiiensation  to  the  recorder,  there  wul  be  a  good  office  for  one  of  their  &iii&- 
ber ;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  there  is  not  some  man  among  them  who  has  infloeoce 
enough  to  secure  the  office  and  the  adoption  of  rules  which  make  it  worth  baviug. 

It  thus  appears,  if  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  that  npon  three  ont  of  four 
points  subject  to  local  regulation  by  the  miners  they  make  no  use  of  their  privilefie, 
and  that  the  regulations  which  they  do  make  on  the  fourth  point,  having  no  leasoo  to 
support  them,  are  simply  useless  and  vexati^s.  If  this  conclusion  is  well  foauded 
my  first  proposition  is  established :  that  the  whole  subject  of  lode  loeationa  is  so  ^m- 
ple  that  it  not  only  may  be,  but  actually  is,  fully  regulated  by  act  of  Congicss.  Tbst 
the  right  of  local  regulation  ought  to  be  taken  away,  if  it  is  of  no  praetioal  valoe.  ist 
plainer  proposition  than  the  firat.  The  interest  of  the  public  would  be  sahaerved  bj 
cut  tins  off  a  source  of  endless  litigation,  and  the  mining  commnnities  woald  be  eBpe> 
cially  uenefited  by  the  enhanced  vsJue  of  jnining  property. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of  mining  titles  will 

gerbaps,  l^  appreciated  when  I  say  that  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  tbr 
tate  of  Nevada,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  observing,  I  cannot  at  this  nroracnt 
recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  owners  of  really  valuable  mining  gronsd  hsve 
escaped  expensive  litigation,  except  by  paying  a  heavy  blackmaiL  The  statnte.  it  i^i 
true,  has  swept  out  of  existence  the  most  prolifio  sotirce  of  vexation  and  <»xpenw  in 
making  the  owner  of  a  valid  location  secure  within  his  surface  lines.  Before  the  stat- 
ute the  only  means  of  showing  that  a  trespasser  was  within  the  limits  of  your  elaxm 
was  by  establishing  the  identity  or  continuity  of  the  vein  between  the  point  of  loca- 
tion and  the  point  where  the  trespasser  was  at  work.  The  owner  had  not  oolj  to 
bring  witnesses  to  prove  the  law  of  his  title  and  the  facts  of  his  title  to  a  claioi,  bii: 
was  compelled  to  incur  ruinous  expense  in  making  surface  and  underground  tnc'infi 
upon  the  vein  and  in  employing  practical  and  theoretical  experts  to  prove  that  hisclain 
actually  included  the  part  of  the  vein  from  which  the  ore  was  being  taken  away.  Tb« 
act  of  1872  has,  as  above  stated,  done  away  with  this  evil  to  a  groat  extent  by  mskiag 
the  owner  of  a  claim  secure  of  everything  within  his  surface  tinea,  except  anch  on- 
bodies  as  can  be  followed  on  their  dip  from  a  valid  location  madeoataide  of  his  boo: 
and  as  to  a  claim  of  this  sort  the  burden  of  proof  is  transferred  to  the  ahoolden  of 
the  person  who,  in  following  the  downward  course  of  his  ledge,  enters  the  land  of  an- 
other. 

But  another  evil  remains.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  must  always  exist  the  of- 
cessity  in  the  assertion  of  any  mining  title  of  proving  compliance  with  the  law  pi^ 
scribing  the  conditions  npon  which  it  may  be  acquired ;  but  there  is  no  neoessttT  for 
leaving  the  terms  and  existance  of  the  law  itself  to  be  the  subject  of  proof  bv  eri- 
deuce,  the  best  of  which  is  always  open  to  dis{>utc. 

As  long  as  there  are  local  regulatious  anywhere,  and  as  long  as  there  may  be  local 
regulations  evei*y where  affecting  the  validity  of  mining  titles,  no  man  can  ever  koov 
the  law  of  his  title  until  the  end  of  a  trial  in  which  it  is  involved. 

In  districts  where  the  rules  are  in  writing,  where  they  have  been  some  time  infon* 
and  generally  recognized  aud  respected,  the  law  may  be  tolerably  wellsettled.  But  tbfiv 
is  oftdh  a  question  whether  the  rules  have  been  regularly  adopted  or  g^ierally  nH^lj^ 
nized  by  the  miners  of  a  district.  There  may  be  two  rival  codes,  each  claiming  autb<vi- 
ity  and  each  supported  by  numerous  adherents :  evidence  may  be  offered  of  uie  rrpoL 
or  alteration  of  rules,  and  this  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  thfft  the  meeting  whicb 
undertook  to  effect  the  repeal  was  irregularly  convened  or  was  secretly  coudnrtc^  it 
some  out-of-the-way  comer,  or  was  controlled  by  unqualified  persons;  onstoms  of  ui 
versal  acceptance  may  be  proved  which  are  at  variance  with  the  written  rulfl-«»:  ^^' 
boundaries  of  districts  may  conflict,  and  within  the  lines  of  conflict  it  may  be  inijM' 
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bie  to  detonDine  which  of  two  codes  of  rolee  is  in  force ;  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
create  a  new  district  within  the  limits  of  an  old  one ;  a  district  may  be  deserted  for  a 
rime  and  its  rec<»ds  lost  or  destroyed  ;  and  then  a  new  set  of  locators  may  reorganize 
it  and  relocate  the  claims.  This  does  not  exhanst  the  list  of  instances  within  my  own 
knowled^  in  which  it  has  been  a  question  of  fact  tor  a  jury  to  determine  what  the 
iAw  was  in  a  partienlar  district.  Other  instances  mijp^ht  be  cited,  but  I  think  enough 
k\-i  been  said  to  prove  that  local  regulations  being  of  no  use  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Third.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  effects  of  the  practice  referred  to  in 
this  qaestion  to  give  a  reliable  answer. 

Fourth.  A  vein  or  lode  is  contained  in  a  fissure  of  the  country  rock.  The  strike  or 
coarw}  of  a  vein  is  determined  by  a  horrizontal  line  drawn  between  its  extremities  at 
that  depth  at  which 'it  attains  its  greatest  longitudinal  exteut.  The  dip  of  a  vein 
(its  course  downward,  Rev.  Stat.,  (  2322)  is  at  right  aufj^les  to  its  strike,  or  in 
other  words  if  a  vein  is  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  the  line  of 
nectioQ  will  be  the  line  of  its  dip.  The  top  or  apex  of  any  part  of  a  vein  is  found  by 
following  the  line  of  its  dip  up  to  the  highest  point  at  which  vein  matter  exists  in  the 
fissare.  .According  to  this  definition  the  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
TfciD  along  its  entire  course.  If  the  vein  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  sections  by 
vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to  its  strike,  the  top  or  apex  of  each  section  is  the  hi^h- 
«»t  part  of  the  vein  between  the  planes  that  bound  that  section,  but  if  the  dividing 
pkDes  are  not  vertical,  or  not  at  right  angles  to  a  vein  which  departs  at  all  from  a 
jierpeoilicalar  in  its  downward  course,  then  the  highest  part  of  the  vein  between  such 
planes  will  not  be  the  top  or  apex  of  the  section  which  they  include.  The  strike  or 
coarse  of  a  vein  can  never  be  exactly  determined  until  it  has  been  explored  to  its 
greatest  extent,  bnt  a  comparatively  slight  development  near  the  surface  will  gener-. 
iih  show  its  course  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  a  location.  The  dip 
having  an  exact  mathematical  relation  to  the  course  of  a  vein  is  of  course  undeter- 
iitined  until  the  strike  is  determined,  bnt  practically  the  line  of  dip  is  closely  approx- 
imated by  taking  the  steepest  (the  nearest  a  vertical)  line  by  which  a  vein  can  be 
followed  downward. 

The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  is  usually  the  first  thing  discovered.  Sometimes  a  blind 
K>de,  80  called,  is  encountered  in  driving  a  tunnel  or  sinking  a  vertical  shaft,  and  then 
fd  coarse  the  top  or  apex  cannot  often  be  found  except  by  tracing  it  towards  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  an  incline. 

Of  coarse  there  are  irregtilar  mineral  deposits,  departing  widely  in  their  character- 
istics from  the  typical  or  ideal  vein  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
fmnerof  the  act  oi  1872.  To  such  deposits  the  foregoing  definitions  will  not  apply, 
ud  in  my  opinion  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  any  attempt  t>o  apply  the 
riiftting  law  to  them.  I  believe  however  that  instances  of  such  formations  are  com- 
puatively  rare,  none  having  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

Fifth.  The  intended  rights  of  the  discoverer  of  a  vein  are  not  properly  secured  bv  the 
existing  law.  I  have  in  two  cases  (Golden  Fleece  Company  va.  Cable  Consoliaated 
Company,  12  Nev.  3^,  and  Glee8oni)«.  Martin  White  Company  13  id.  460)  intimated  my 
own  opinion  that  tne  discoverer  of  a  lode  is  not  compelled  under  the  act  of  1872  to 
B)ark  oat  his  surface  claim  immediately  in  order  to  protect  his  discovery.  I  have  said 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  time  for  tracing  the  course  of  the  lode  and  that  if 
he  worked  diligently  for  that  purpose,  and  did  not  unreasonably  delay  the  marking  of 
his  location,  he  would  be  protected  in  his  claim  to  1,500  feet  of  the  lode  against  one  at- 
tempting to  locate  on  his  discovery  while  he  was  so  engaged  in  making  the  develop- 
ment essential  to  a  proximably  correct  adjustment  of  his  surface  lines.  In  the  same 
connection  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  local  regulation  defining  the  reasonable  time 
«innng  which  a  claim  of  1,500  feet  of  the  lode  might  be  held  by  notice  and  record  and 
work  done  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  vein  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  law,  but 
iQ  fortherance  of  its  objects,  and  would  be  favorably  received  by  the  courts.  All  this, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  construction,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  certain  by 
>he  terms  of  the  statute.  No  such  local  regulation  as  that  suggested  has  ever  been 
n^ade  to  my  knowledge,  and  even  if  there  bad  been,  and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that 
t'  was  consistent  with  the  statute,  it  is  still  extremely  desirable,  on  the  grounds  stated 
>D  my  second  answer,  that  whatever  regulation  is  made  should  be  made  by  law  and 
act  hy  local  and  varying  rules. 

Sixth.  Litigation  has  arisen  and  injustice  will  certainly  result  unless  the  law  is  con- 
"trned  to  mean  or  is  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  discoverer  of  a  lode  has  a  rea- 
^ocable  time  for  tracing  before  being  compelled  to  mark  his  surface  claim.  «* 

Seventh.  I  have  understood  that  parallel  seams  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Comstock  lode 
weri»  located  by  different  parties,  but 

Eighth.  As  I  understand  the  law.  in  all  such  cases  the  older  location  takes  the  whole 
^'cip  as  soon  as  the  identity  of  the  two  seams  is  established. 

Ninth.  It  will  very  rarely  happen  that  the  outcrop  of  a  lode  will  be  wider  than  the  legal 
^  ill  :b  of  claims.  The  width  of  claims  will  not  be  restricted  by  local  regulations  in  districts 
^'  hi^re  the.  outcrop  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  such  restriction,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
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an  ontcTop  wider  than  Biz  hundred  feet  unless  the  lode  owned  by  the  Rifthmnnd 
Enreka  CoDSolidated  Companies  at.Enreka,  in  this  State,  is  an  instanoe  of  eooh  eaeei 
width.  Bat  if  saoh  a  case  should  occur,  the  lode  oould  be  located  under  tlie  srt  M 
1672 ;  the  surface  claim  would  extend  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  eeDtcrof 
the  croppings.  Under  the  surface  the  locator  would  have  the  risht  to  follow  his  xm 
to  the  foot- wall  on  one  side  and  to  the  hanging  wall  on  the  o&er ;  and,  as  tiie  Isv 
never  sticks  at  trifles,  what  he  could  do  immediately  under  the  surface  he  would  pfo<*> 
ably  be  .-illowed  to  do  on  the  surface  itself. 

Tenth.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  outcrop  of  a  narrow  lode  has  d^efsnl 
as  much  as  300  feet  from  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  extremitiea  of  the  soffsK 
traciDgs  on  the  lode ;  they  often  deyiate  more  than  25  or  even  50  feet  from  sueh  a  \nt. 

Eleventh.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  practice  referred  to  in  this  qoeatioD. 

Twelfth.  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  the  case  supposed  in  this  qaeatlon ;  but.  n 
my  opinion,  if  B  had  obtained  a  patent  for  his  claim,  it  would  be  no  greater  em-i 
upon  A's  title  to  the  dip  of  his  lode  than  would  be  constituted  b^  any  other  titk  w 
B^s  surface  ground,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  actual  pHOsse^isiou  by  incloenre  and  n-^'- 
dence.  Title  to  that  part  of  a  lode  which  extends  in  its  course  downward  beyond  t]tt 
side  lines  of  the  surface  claim,  has  this  inherent  defect :  the  owner  of  t  helode  in  foIVnr'v^ 
it  into  the  land  of  another  must  fdways  assume  the  burden  of  proving  the  oootiDaTtr 
or  identity,  of  the  lode  he  is,  following  with  ite  top  or  apex  within  nia  own  smfacr 
lines ;  so,  also,  if  the  owner  of  the  land  into  which  it  extends  attempts  to  mine  apj. 
the  dip  of  the  lode,  he  can  only  be  prevented  by  making  the  same  proof ;  and  chi* 
whether  such  adjoining  land  has  been  claimed  for  mining  purposes  or  for  any  otbcr 
pnrpoee  that  gives  title  to  the  surface. 

Thirteenth.  I  have  already  stated  iu  another  connection  that  within  my  knovkM^ 
no  title  to  valuable  mining  property  in  this  State  has  been  exempt  from  attack.  Tb^ 
owners  have  been  obliged  either  to  buy  up  conflicting  claims  or  encounter  expeDMi^ 
litigation.  But  most  of  this  litigation  arose  out  of  tne  defects  of  the  old  ^yst^mtf 
locatiDg  vein  claims  without  reference  to  the  surface,  and  the  various  uneertainties  d 
the  local  regulations  and  mining  records.  The  act  of  1872  has  effected  a  gic^i:  ii. 
provement,  and  if  it  had  been  better  understood  and  more  closely  followed  br  ilr 
miners,  the  iniprovement  would  have  been  even  more  marked.  But  the  miners  have 
gone  on,  or  at  least  did  for  awhile,  locating  the  vein  and  treating  the  siufsce  »  • 
mere  incident  thereto,  ignoring  the  vital  necessity  of  deflning  their  locations  by  m(«* 
uments  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  recent  mining  Htigation  ha«»  arisen  ^rom  *^^ 
cause,  or  from  the  alleged  failure  of  locators  to  do  the  requisite  amount  of  work  os 
their  claims,  or  from  various  causes  antedating  the  ncf  of  1^-72.  As  yet  th«e  lus  l  * 
been  time  for  a  great  amount  of  litigation  to  arise  out  of  attempts  to  follow  lodes  (c 
their  dip  beyond  the  side  lines  of  locations,  or  from  attempts  of  claim  holders  to  nuDt 
on  lodes  dipping  into  their  surface  lines  fiom  outside  locations.  These  seeds  of  stni« 
are,  however,  germinating,  and 

Fourteenth.  There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  the  retention  in  the  United  Stales  la«i  of 
the  prevision  allowing  locators  to  follow  on  the  dip  of  their  veins^ntside  of  their  nr- 
face  lines  will  occasion  more  or  less  litigation  in  the  future.  There  will  be  aetios*  t» 
prevent  owners  from  so  following  their  lodes,  and  other  suits  to  prevoit  ownen  d 
land  from  mining  within  their  own  surface  lines. 

But  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  according  to  my  observation,  the  rig^t  to  foUov  tbr 
lode  they  have  discovered  as  deep  into  tne  earth  as  it  is  practicable  to  work  it  if  • 
right  upon  which  the  miners  set  the  highest  value.  Any  infringement  upon  it  wosU 
be  regarded  by  the  miners  of  this  State  at  least  with  intense  hostili^ ;  and  altlioQfh 
a  system  of  square  locations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  old  Spanish  system,  might  p» 
sibly  prove  of  superior  advantage  in  the  end,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  adoption  would 
be  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the  present  generation  of  miners,  and  that  ite  fttsteiMt 
would  be  to  disconrage  prospecting. 

Fifteenth.  I  have  drawn  up  more  than  one  set  of  rules  for  miners  about  to  orf^ta» 
a  district.  I  did  this  for  the  first  dibcovcicrs  of  the  Eureka  mines,  but  am  not  wiv 
that  my  rules  were  adopted.  I  think  they  were  too  short  and  simple  to  snit.  At  anr 
rate  the  district  was  afterward  reorganized  and  new  and  elaborate  rules  adopted,  h 
was  a  common  thing  for  a  half  dozen  miners  (i.  e.,  locators)  to  organise  a  discriot,  ni 
on  these  occasions  aliens  participatpil  as  InHly  as  citizens.  They  always  ohoee  a  re- 
corder, and  sometimes  a  president.'  The  president's  duty  was  to  call  and  nrende  it 
meetings  and  to  authenticate  their  resolutions  by  signing  the  minutes  in  whleh  thtj 
were  recorded.  The  recorder's  dnties  were  more  important.  It  was  his  hostiieai  to 
make  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  written  rules  of  the  district,  to  act  as  secrptary  of 
all  meetings  of  tho  mino:s,  hooping  a  record  of  their  transactions,  and  espeeially  ts 
file  and  record  notices  of  claims,  for  which  purpose  he  was  somettmes  required  to  f^ 
upon  the  ground  and  note  the  locaUty,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  oontfictiaf 
locations  and  the  floating  of  claimb.  Usually  there  was  but  one  book  f6r  rBOordiof 
evei^thing,  rules,  resolutions  of  meetings,  and  notices  of  location,  and  not  intreqiMet^ 
this  was  a  little  book  that  oould  be  carried  in  a  man's  pocket. 
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Sixteenth.  I  have  already  stated  in  my  second  answer  that  the  fundamental  idea  of 
•  mining  location  was  the  taking  aotnaf  possession  of  a  limited  quantity  of  mining 
iroand.  Miners'  rales  were  striotlv  obligatory  upon  one  point  only,  viz,  size  of  claims. 
'or  tbe  rest  they  merely  preeoribed  the  acts  which  shonld  be  deemed  to  constitute  or 
e  eqcdralent  to  an  aotnal  possession  of  the  claim.  No  miner  conld  hold  by  any  means 
lore  sroond  than  the  local  reffulations  allowed  him  to  take,  bat  if  he  chose  to  ignore 
be  nuee  in  other  respects,  ana  to  incnr  the  trouble  of  taking  and  keeping  actuskl  pos- 
Bsion  of  his  eround,  such  possession  was  Just  as  efficacious  as  compliance  with  the 
ales.  The  only  reason  why  locations  were  so  frequently  made  under  the  rules  and  so 
(Idom  by  acts  amounting  to  an  actual  possession,  was  that  the  former  method  was 
m\y  more  convenient  and  less  burdensome.  The  rules  dispensed  with  tbe  necessity 
f  doing  a  ^jeat  deal  that  would  have  been  essential  to  an  actual,  open,  and  unequiv- 
nl  posseasion,  especially  of  lode  claims,  which  at  their  first  discovery  were  seldom 
ipable  of  definition  by  marks  on  the  ground. 

From  this  it  will  sufficiently  appear  that  the  posting  and  recording  of  notices  of  claims 
rere  merely  acts  of  possession  and  had  that  efiect.  The  notice  posted  on  the  claim 
etined  it  by  verbal  description  and  showed  the  names  of  the  locators.  But  this  notice 
rto  exposed  to  destruction  by  the  elements,  and  to  the  danger  of  removal  or  alteration 
T  6tnngerB,and  so  its  record  was  {provided  for,  principally  in  order  to  secure  permanent 
ridence  of  the  date  and  description  of  the  claim.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
ate  of  a  claim  the  record,  when  free  from  any  appearance  of  alteration,  was  very  con- 
losire  evidence,  and,  as  to  this  particular:  fraudulent  alteration  was  almost  impossi- 
ie,  owiDg  to  the  fact  that  the  book  was  filled  with  records  of  claims  in  consecutive 
rd«r,  and  one  could  not  be  altered  as  to  date  without  altering  those  preceding  and 
allowing  it.  But  as  a  description  of  the  claim  the  record  was  generally  woruiless, 
rtti'^istrng  as  it  did  of  a  mere  copy  of  the  notice,  with  a  certificate  that  it  was  recorded 
t  a  certain  date.  The  requirement  of  the  statute  that  the  record,  to  have  any  effect. 
ball  contain  a  description  of  the  locus  of  the  claim  is  a  great  improvement  upon  most 
f  the  miners'  rules  formerly  in  force. 

Tbe  efiisct  of  recording  a  notice  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  was  to  satisfy  one 
i^'ntial  condition  upon  which  the  claim  might  be  held  without  actual  possession  and 

0  k«ep  it  good  during  the  time  allowed  for  doing  the  requisite  amount  of  work. 
V^ing  the  work  perfected  the  claim.  If  each  successive  step  after  posting  the  notice 
f  claim  was  taken  within  the  prescribed  periods,  the  effect  was  to  aive  the  locator  a 
pod  title  relating  back  to  the  posting  of  the  notice  and  cutting  off  all  intervening 
Uiffls.  And  when  a  notice  was  recorded  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 
bat  pmpose  the  claim  was  still  good  as  to  idl  the  wond  except  intervening  locators, 
od  coald  be  kept  good,  like  any  other  recorded  claim,  by  doing  the  necessary  work. 

Seventeenth.  No  one  had  a  right  to  amend  or  alter  the  record  of  a  claim ;  but  al- 
oatione  of  mining  records  were  in  fact  often  made,  sometimes  with  fraudulent  intent 

bave  no  doubt,  but  much  more  frequently  with  innocent  motives,  the  recorder  and 
Dcatore  supposing  that  this  was  a  proper  way  to  correct  mistakes  of  description  in 
be  notice  or  to  effect  transfers  of  interests  among  the  locators  or  to  their  grantees  or 
tfigns. 

Eighteenth.  I  bave  seen  frequent  attempts  to  prove  fraudulent  manipulation  of  min- 
Dg  records,  and  although  they  were  rarely  successful,  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
voree  how  little  confidence  there  is  in  the  authenticity  of  such  records.  It  is  certain 
bat  there  is  no  adequate  security  against  the  loss,  concealment,  destruction,  or  fraud- 
lint  alteration  of  the  records  of  many  minins  districts. 

Nineteenth.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
ibolish  all  mining-district  laws,  customs,  and  records ;  to  put  the  whole  law  of  loca- 
ions  into  tbe  statute-book,  and  to  confide  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  necessary 
^Gordft  to  publio  officers,  whose  fidelity  is  secured  by  bonds  and  their  oath  of  office. 

Tbe  record  of  claims,  I  think,  ou^ht  not  to  be  made  obligatory  but  merelv  permis- 
•i^^ias  a  means  of  holding  the  claim  (of  1,500  feet  of  the  vein)  during  such  reason- 
Ale  time  as  i  he  statute  may  allow  for  tracing  its  course  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
KatioD  of  the  surface  lines.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  records  I  think  it  would 
^  better,  if  practicable,  to  allow  county  recorders  or  registrars  of  deeds  in  the  re- 
(pective  States  and  Territories  to  act  as  mining  recordei-s,  rather  than  to  compel  min- 
n  in  all  instances  to  resort  to  the  United  States  land  offices,  which  are  often  very  re- 
B^^te  from  the  mining  districts. 

Twentieth.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  feeling  of  claim-holders  upon  this  question. 

Twenty-first.  I  do  consider  it  desirable  to  retain  the  leading  features  of  the  present 
av  for  the  location  of  lode  claims,  at  least  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
•iiiieral  deposits  come  fairly  within  tbe  definition  of  a  lode.  For  other  districts  anot  her 
i^^tem  of  location  may  be  desirable.    But  whatever  system  is  to  prevail  in  tbe  future, 

1  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  local  mining-district  laws,  customs,  and  records 
'L'uld  be  abolished.  The  mode  of  defining  claims  shouM  be  clearly  prescribed  in  the 
*«*tQU>,  and  so  also  should  be  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  them  and  to  en- 
iU<:  the  holder  to  a  patent.    Nothing  should  be  made  obligatory  in  order  to  obtain  a 
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patent  except  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  deposit,  the  clear  marking  of  a  claim  mM- 
ing  the  discovery  and  the  doing  of  the  necessaxr  work.  But  if  the  present  syitnef 
locating  lode  claims  is  retained,  the  law  should  he  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  discov- 
erer of  a  lode,  if  he  desire,  a  reasonable  time  for  tracing  its  course  before  maitiiic  h» 
surface  claim,  and  should  protect  him  in  the  mean  time  to  the  fall  extent  of  hia  oiia 
on  the  vein.  This  privilege  should  be  conceded  upon  condition  that  the  diaeormr 
should  post  a  notice  of  his  claim  on  the  ground  and  record  it  within  ten  days  iritfc  ■ 
description  of  the  locus  appended.  This  being  done,  he  should  have,  say,  tluitrdiff 
after  the  record  to  set  the  stakes  or  erect  the  monuments  required  for  marking  t!» 
surface  claim.  Until  the  location  was  so  marked  he  should  be  required  to  proweiv 
the  work  of  development  with  diligence. 

I  have  no  other  specific  amendments  to  recommend,  but  I  wish  to  call  atteotioi  m 
a  class  of  difiBculties  likely  to  arise  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  act  vbA 
ought  to  be  obviated  if  possible.  How  this  is  to  be  done  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  p(Hit 
out,  but  the  matter  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  ignored  in  revising  the  law. 

Mining  locators  are  granted  the  exclusive  riffht  of  possession  of  their  snxfaoecluu. 
and  all  veins,  &c.,  the  tops  or  apexes  of  which  lie  inside  of  their  sorfaoe  lines  eiteodii 
downward  vertically,  although  such  veins  in  their  downward  course  may  extend  htjwi 
the  side  lines  of  the  surface  claim.  No  locator,  however,  has  the  right  to  go  ostu^ 
of  vertical  planes  conforming  to  his  end  lines,  notwithstanding  the  true  dip  of  bis  kide 
would  carry  him  beyond.  In  every  patent  of  mining  ground  a  right  is  rosccred  i* 
other  locators  to  follow  their  lodes  on  their  downward  course  into  the  groond  to  cc»> 
veyed.    (Revised  Statutes,  section  2322.) 

This  being  the  law  the  annexed  diagram  illustrates  a  few  of  the  nnmbericsi  iA- 
oulties  that  will  occur  in  applying  it  to  surface  locations  that  have  not  been  midf  a 
exact  conformity  to  the  true  and  ultimatoly  ascertained  course  of  the  lode.  Tlie  Vat 
O  P  represents  the  course  of  a  lode  extending  due  north  and  south,  and  is  sopposf^i^ 
be  drawn  between  its  extremities  at  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  from  the  ssifMS. 
The  dip  of  the  lode  is  to  the  west  and  the  outorop  appears  at  two  points  f  and  9-  Tie 
top  or  apex  of  the  lode  where  it  does  not  reach  the  surface  is  indicated  by  the  dflttri 
line  connecting  x  and  y  and  extending  beyond  in  either  direction.  Ixmg  before  ht 
bettor  means  exist  of  ascertaining  the  true  course  of  the  lode  than  ia  furnished  br  m 
outorop  A  makes  a  location  at  x  marked  aaaa  and  B  makes  a  l«>cation  at  9  vaM 
hhhh.  In  due  time  their  claims  are  patented.  Then  C  discovers  the  lode st ; »£ 
makes  his  location  c  0  0  c,  and  later  still  D  and  £  make  locations  as  indicated.  o<4th 
of  A  and  south  of  B  respectively.  The  straight  dotted  lines  A  a  A'  m  B^  and  B  i  i> 
dioato  the  sections  of  the  lode  the  tops  or  apexes  of  which  are  inside  of  the  sorfMe  u9m 
of  A,  B,  and  C  respectively.  The  dotted  lines  d  a  and  e  a  and  /  b  and  9  b  sbov  tif 
sections  of  the  lode  which  are  included  by  vertical  planes  conforming  to  the  eod  liort 
of  A  and  B  respectively. 

Now  come  toe  difficulties.  According  to  my  definition  of  top  or  apex  of  a  1ode,tti 
under  what  appears  to  me  the  only  admissible  construction  of  the  law,  C,  altbsii;^ 
he  locates  after  the  patent  to  A  and  B,  is  nevertheless  the  owner  of  sJl  that  vccte  ft 
the  lode  included  by  the  lines  A'  m  and  B  6,  indefinitely  prolonged,  notwitbiiinrf^^ 
it  is  mainly  included  from  the  veiy  top  in  the  prolongation  of  the  end  lines  of  itfd 
B.  C  is  the  owner  because  he  has  located  the  top  or  apex,  and  A  and  B  are  noio«ip«n 
for  the  reason  that  their  claims  do  not  include  the  top  or  apex  of  this  sectioB.  ^t^ 
posing  the  lode  to  be  valuable,  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  controversies  will  tna«  * 
the  proves  of  development  begins  to  show  the  true  course  of  the  vein,  Mid  eoli|bt(M 
the  parties  as  to  their  boundary  rights.  Even  without  the  intervention  of  C,  A  lod  B 
would  come  in  conflict  at  h  in  regard  to  the  widening  section  /he.  But  id  the  <^ 
supposed,  C  would  restrict  A  to  the  line  A'  m  as  his  southern  boundaiy,  and  B  t«  ^ 
lind  B  &  as  his  northern  boundaiv.  By  this  means  A  and  B,  being  leetneted  by  thtf 
end  lines  from  mining  on  the  widening  sections  A  a  d  and^  h  B',  would  be  eomc*^ 
cut  off— A  at  2.000  and  B  at  3,000  feet  from  the  surface.  Then  this  farther  diflcttlrr 
would  arise,  that  the  entire  top  or  apex  of  the  lode  being  included  in  the  rtnMi 
surface  locations  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  there  would  be  no  means  under  the  Iiv  ^ 
which  the  widening  sections  A  a  d  and  g  bB*  could  be  located  or  granted.  The  ciir 
remedy  Would  be  to  cancel  the  patents  of  A  and  B,  and  allow  them  to  rea^fw  ^^ 
surface  lines.  Before  this,  however,  another  controversy  would  have  arisen  betv<«8 
B  and  C,  and  still  another  between  B  and  D,  in  regard  to  the  exoesaiYe  elaim  of  B  a 
the  course  of  the  lode,  which  it  will  be  seen  extends  to  a  length  of  about  1,600  tnU 
whereas  the  law  allows  him  at  the  utmost  but  1,500  feeU  These  hinto  will  wnBet  I* 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  task  which  the  commission  have  before  them ;  and  haria^ 
no  plan  to  suggest  for  meeting  the  difficulties  in  their  wi^,  I  take  m  j  leave  of  tbt 
subject. 

Twenty-second.  I  have  formed  no  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Respectfully, 

W.  H.  BBATH. 

The  PuBUC  Land  Commission, 

Waahingiion,  2>.  C. 
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Tcatimony  of  Edwd.  B.  Chase,  civil  engineer^  Elko  Counijf, 

The  qaeetions  to  which  the  following  answen  are  given  will  be  foond  oo  4Kt 
facing  page  1.  • 

Wklls,  Elko  Countt.  Kkyada. 

To  the  Public  Land  Commiseion,  Washington,  D,  C, ; 

Gkntlemsn:  Yoor  circular  letter  asking  replies  to  certain  interrogatorirs,4<.t^ 
before  me.  Holding  in  view  the  object  of  the  Commission — i.  e.  the  scope  of  iiMpi:; 
adopted,  and  the  method  you  have  taken  to  obtain  the  information  aoaght — I  find  i: 
my  duty  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion  that  yon  will  gather  but  very  imperfect  inforLi- 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  interests ;  and  I  bespeak  ;ecr 
most  careful  consideration  of  our  interests  and  wants. 

We  are  a  simple  and  unlettered  people.  We  have  a  profound  faith  in  those  max:sf« 
that  teach  us  that  our  government  guarantees  to  us  iustice,  humanity,  and  "^  the  grtstoi 

good  to  the  greatest  number."  Believing  so,  and  tnat  the  public  lands  are  tlie  peopie* 
eritaffe,  aud  held  in  trust  by  the  government  for  the  people,  we  hold  that  ever;  sat 
*'is  ana  of  right  ought  to  be''  dedicated  as  homes  for  the  people.  **  The  people"  expn-«e» 
a  vast,  silent,  and  passive  quantity — ^an  immense  or^»n  upon  which  any  tnne  caa  kt 

glayed  that  you  desire  the  keeper  to  have  uttered,  ^lay  us  ail  you  wish,  geatl«nea 
ut  don't  let  us  break  down  or  go  to  pieces,  because  yon  wish  different  tnoes  pU^ 
at  the  same  time ;  and  remember,  in  considering  the  replies  yon  receive  to  thiscireujr 
that  this  '^  vast  organ  "  don't  give  the  replies  wat  some  individual  is  playing  it. 

1.  My  name  is  Edward  R.  Chase.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  live  in  Clover  TaUey,  Elk* 
County,  Nevada. 

2.  I  came  to  Nevada  while  it  was  a  Territory,  and  have  not  been  out  of  it  since  X'fik, 
and  have  never  crossed  a  county  line  within  it. 

3.  I  have  sought  to  acquire  an  HO  ''  homestead  "  title ;  no  other. 

4.  I  have  hod  the  amplest  means  of  knowing  the  practical  working  of  the  land  \sr% 
in  Nevada  and  elsewhere. 

5.  I  know  from  personal  experience,  after  refreshing  my  memory  from  memanada 
that  it  takes  more  than  ten  years'  time,  and  costs  more  than  $400,  to  get  a  hum^afi 
patent  to  80  acres— the  case  was  not  a  contested  one*.  I  know  and  declare  that  a 
another  case,  that  of  H.  H.  Chase,  my  brother,  whose  lands  adjoin  mine,  who  ouii 
the  earliest  location  in  the  country,  who  settled  his  lands  when  his  neartsst  neicfcltf 
was  50  miles  off,  who  never  lived  off  of  them,  who  claimed  onlv  a  homestead.  wW 
never  permitted  any  laches  and  was  never  charged  with  an^  nntaimesB,  moved  oeii> 
his  lands,  in  1867,  has  traveled  over  800  miles,  has  spent  foOO,  and  has,  like  dth^ 
received  no  patent.  I  have  never  known  a  pat<ent  to  m  obtained  bat  in  two  inscaaai; 
in  one  case  it  cost  more  than  $75 ;  in  the  other  I  do  not  know  the  coat,  bat  do  kaov 
it  cost  over  $50.  - 

6.  1  can  hardly  say  that  there  are  defects  inherent  in  the  system,  bat  think  a  Irv 
important  amendments  should  be  made  in  the  law,  and  many  oorreetioiia  in  tks 
practice. 

1st.  In  this  country  many  valuable  pieces  of  land  would  be  taken  aa  homeafetads  if 
they  did  not  lay  so  low  in  the  valley  as  to  make  it  wholly  impracticable  to  live  xc^m 
them.  We  want  farms  in  the  valley  and  homes  along  the  foot-hills.  The  law  shinli 
not  require  an  actual  residence  upon  the  land,  but  the  final  proof  should  go  to  tbov 
that  the  homesteader  neither  owned  nor  claimed  a  more  valuable  homo  anywhere « tew 

2d.  As  only  those  lands  lying  along  water-courses  are  eligible  as  f  anna  the  strips  sit 
often  narrow.  Taken  in  quarter  sections  (contiguous  forties  lying  side  by  siAtiS  th^ 
claimant  does  not  get  on  an  average  half  good  land.  Contiguity  by  oonicss  on0t^ 
to  be  permitted  in  homestead  claims. 

3d.  i  can  think  of  no  reason  why  a  homesteader  should  go  before  the  register  sad  i^ 
cei  ver.  I  cannot  make  the  journey  for  less  than  $50.  Section  2290  should  be  so  ameadal 
as  to  road :  "  before  the  register  or  receiver  or  the  nwirest  magistrate  ''  ( whose  oflktil 
certificate  should  state  sncn  fact)—"  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  family,''  &o«  Seet«<« 
2202  should  be  similarly  altered.  All  laws  that  require  a  sworn  statement  to  he  nails 
of  or  concerning  lands  should  be  made  before  the  magistrate  living  ueaivst  the  laoda 
The  certificate  of  the  magistrate  should  state  such  fact,  and  that  he  knows  the  «itr 
neases,  that  they  are  crediule  persons,  residing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (in  cvm 
of  final  proof)  While  it  is  more  expensive  to  go  befbre  the  register  and  raoK»iT^r.  tt 
opens  the  door  to  fraud,  in  a  country  sparsely  settled  like  this,  as  it  is  more  diA<a«l 
to  perpetrate  a  frand  at  home,  where  the  facts  are  all  known  to  everybody,  tlian  at  :k^ 
laud  office,  where  they  are  known  to  nobody.    The  official  character  of  the SDagi*-'?** 


*  The  only  iMue  presented  icas,  are  oertsin  improvements  on  the  land.    Tbe  owner  esye  tbr r 
a  fact  never  qnontloned.    It  Isctiarged  as  one  of  the  hardships  of  the  system  that  ther 
di  .1  and  does,  withoat  any  reason  or  necessity,  oixier  expeuslTo  ooateets,  and  involve  tbs 
Bn«1  cost 
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lay  be  esUblished  by  (he  seal  of  the  county  olerk,  if  DecesBary.  Pensions  are  paid 
Dd  bounty  lands  issued  upon  proof  taken  similarlv ;  there  is  no  reasoni  and  great  hard- 
u£,in  not  permitting  it  to  be  done  with  the  land  office. 

The  deaert-land  act  is  open  to  the  same  criticism— or  rather  not  the  law,  but  the 
tliogB  of  the  Commissioner.  It  is  agrievons  "  put "  upon  us  to  compel  us  to  Journey 
>  the  county-seat  with  two  witnesses  known  to  the  clerk  to  be  credible  and  who  are 
»)nunted  with  the  Umd.  The  law  says  ''  we  may  file  an  affldayif  The  Commis- 
o&er  takes  it  upon  himself  to  say  before  whom  that  affidavit  must  be  made. 
The  timbeiHsuJture  act  is  similarlv  restrained  in  its  operations.  The  act  declares  that 
te  initiatory  affidavit  may  be  made  before  an  "  officer  authorised  to  administer  oaths 
.  the  district."  The  Conmiissioner  by  a  recent  mling  absolutely  ignores  the  law,  and 
ill  not,  as  I  am  informed  by  letter  from  the  Land  Office,  accept  of  a  filing  made  be- 
ne a  local  mMJstrate.  Laws  are  to  be  construed  aocoraing  to  the  intention  of  the 
w-makers.  When  the  framers  of  the  law  used  the  language,  "  an  officer  authorized 
I  administer  oaths  in  tbe  district,"  they  as  clearly  meant  any  officer  authorized  to 
Iminister  oaths  as  they  did  that  an  oath  should  be  administered.  When  they  said, 
I  in  the  desert-land  act, "  may  file  an  affidavit,"  they  as  evidentlv  did  not  mean  to  direct 
ifoie  whom  it  should  be  made  as  they  did  mean  to  direct  before  whom  it  should  be 
ade  in  a  homestead  application.  When  they  use  the  language,  **  shall  make  an  affi- 
mt  before  the  register  and  receiver,"  dbc,  what  diffeience  can  it  make  to  General 
iliianifion,  to  the  county,  to  the  cause  of  justice  f  As  it  makes  none,  and  by  no  pos- 
bk  contingency  does  it  make  the  Land  Office  safer  a^inst  fraud,  we  must  look  for 
M  reason  in  some  way  as  appertaining  to  the  Commissioner  himself.  We  complain 
kd  bdieve  that  the  Commissioner  of  Uie  Land  Office  is  an  enemy  of  xthe  homestead 
!t :  that  he  has  stood  defiantly  square  across  the  path  of  the  homestead  settler  and 
light  Ds  oflf  with  all  the  diablery  he  could  invent.  Authorize  one  of  your  Commis- 
Do  to  eome  down  among  the  people  and  take  the  sworn  statement  of  the  first  dozen 
nnen  he  can  find  in  Nevada;  my  word  for  it,  yon  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  go  outside 
I  the  act  preecribin|^  your  duties  and  to  report  a  code  of  rules  of  practice  that  will 
there  the  Commissioner  of  the  obligation  of  exercising  any  discretion.  The  wrongs 
id  oQtrages  the  local  officers  have  perpetirated  upon  the  people  will  never  reach  you, 
ipmaiye  to  this  circular;  the  farmers  are,  as  i  have  said,  voiceless;  many  cannot 
nte :  few  can  understand  such  terms  as  parceling  surveys,  physical  characteristics, 
ifflimty  of  clim&te,  and  codification  of  laws ;  they  know  if  they  could  have  been  per- 
itted  to  buv  their  lands  as  desert  lands  they  could  have  obtained  them  much  cheaper 
on  onder  the  homestead  laws.  Local  rather  than  general  changes  should  be  made 
I  the  law.  We  are  wronged,  and  need  legi«lation  to  repair  the  wrong. 
1.  The  rule  of  double  fees  and  commissions  going  to  our  land  officers  on  this  coast  is 
mplj  a  venerable  swindle.  When  the  rule  was  adopted  it  cost  so  much  to  live  here 
tai  it  was  deemed  no  more  than  right.  If  their  pay  is  not  enough,  government  ought 
» niae  it.  We  ^t  poorer  lands ;  have  to  travel  farther  to  get  them  tnan  any  people  do. 
t  Onr  lands  within  railroad  limits  should  have  never  been  nosed  to  double  minimum. 
!  t»  a  fact,  patent  and  clearly  beyond  question,  that  farms  near  the  road  are  of  less 
liae  than  those  remote,  and  the  value  increases  as  we  recede.  Beason :  our  markets 
tf  in  the  mining  towns  off  the  roads.  And  again,  when  farm  produce  is  high  the  road 
(ten  always  into  competition  with  us,  and  we  nearest  to  them  get  it  worst.  At  the 
Ment  time  they  are  delivering  baled  hay  for  eight- tenths  of  one  cent  per  poimd,  and 
^V];ing  us  farmers  |2.45  per  cwt.  for  iron,  salt,  &c. 

Ooruepresentative  in  Congress  has  always  been  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  com- 
By;  hence  I  oonld  never  get  these  facts  before  the  Land  Committee.  If  our  lands 
*>e  redooed  to  $1.25  per  acre  the  railroad  company  would  have  to  reduce  tbeii's. 
^  The  railroad  lands  ought  to  bo  restored  to  market.  I  have  recentlygiven  fully  my 
tiatffia  therefor  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Commission  in  Salt  Lake  Uity^  to  wmchl 
^-  The  rules  of  practice  need  to  be  changed  in  one  important  respect :  A  man  who 
akee  an  honest,  fair  location,  pays  his  fees,  and  performs  all  the  obligations  the  law 
^^  upon  him,  ought  to  be  protected  against  expensive  litigation.  Instance :  Ma- 
Kws  took  east  half  southwest  quarter,  12,  36,  59,  Elko  district,  under  the  desert  law ; 
( va»  ou  the  bottom,  and  not  eligible  as  a  residence ;  he  worked  for  a  mau,  and  lived  in 
sooae  100  yards  off  the  land ;  ne  owned  no  other  land.  A  Mr.  Joseph  W .  Allen  made 
I  affidavit  that  it  was  not  desert  laud;  be  did  so  in  order  to  set  up  a  claim  and  get  into 
wmmod  andjeather  a  valuable  crop  of  hay ;  he  entered  and  took  off  the  hay.  The 
cnend  Land  Office  ordered  a  hearing;  I  attended  the  hearing  for  Mr.  Mathews;  he 
roQght  nine  of  his  neighbors,  who  alltestified  that  it  was  dosurt  land.  There  was  bat 
ttle  conflicting  evidence.  When  the  testimony  was  in,  uccnp^ing  three  days'  time,  the 
iceiTer,  Judge  Carpenter,  demanded  $50  of  him,  which  he  paid,  as  an  estimate  of  one- 
^  the  expense  of  hearing,  &c.  The  rules  of  practice  declare  that  the  expenses 
^|1  be  borne  equally  by  tne  parties.  The  land  ia  not  worth  $100 ;  and  it  is  wholly 
t^t  legal  pre<^ent  to  bum  a  man  and  then  make  him  pay  for  heating  the  poker. 
'  Mathews  had  known  that  he  not  only  had  to  pay  all  his  witnesses,  his  attorney, 
ad  ^  besides,  he  would  never  liave  paid  the  money  or  contested  the  claim.    The  rules 
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should  be  so  altered  as  to  have  the  hearing  before  a  magistrate,  respoosiTe  to  prxttd 
interroffatioDs.  Keeping  the  facts  in  this  case  in  view,  no  hearing  should  bare  beea 
orderea  antil  Allen  filed  affidavits  alleging  that  the  land  was  sach  **thai  no  agheolt- 
nral  crops  could  be  successfully  raised  without  irrigation^''  or  that  ^^tbere  vcn 
springs  or  other  natural  sources  of  water  on  the  same  to  irngate  all  or  a  larger  mn 
of  the  same."  Then  the  fact  of  its  aridity  would  have  been  put  in  issue,  ana  um 
questions,  and  only  those,  should  have  been  asked  the  witnesses.  The  hearinjc  v^ 
ordered  on  the  testimony  of  Allen  and  another  that  the  lands  were  not  deseit  Uc^ 
he  understanding  desert  lands  to  be  lands  that  nothing  will  grow  on  withoat  irngasii»s 
whereas,  as  it  transpired,  a  little  hay  could  be  cut  along  the  swale  any  year. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  adopted  any  system  of  land'paroeling  6iirTeya»  s»  u 
geographical  divisions  can  bo  made  and  to  preserve  the  topographical  system  in  ls 
correction  and  township  lines  must  be  adhered  to ;  and  as  there  appears  to  be  do  gn^i 
necessity  for  permitting  mineral-land  surveys  to  disturb  them,  I  should  i«cooinKM 
that  the  correction  and  township  lines  should  be  run  that  all  irrigable  and  ti£:k 
lands  should  be  sectionized.  1  should  adopt  the  following  classification :  All  Uci 
are  desert  lands ;  all  lands  are  pasture  lands ;  timber  lands  are  not  irrigable,  aiKi  » 
such  lands  as  are  more  valuable  for  their  timber  than  for  pasturage  or  minerals;  orc^ 
lands  are  irrigable  lands  and  more  valuable  for  hay  or  f|p&in  raising  than  for  any  oibe 
purpose ;  irrigahle  lands  are  lands  that  it  is  possible  to  irrigate,  l&neral  laBd»  bf  ^ 
lands  that  are  of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  can  only  be  defined  as  non-iiro 
ble  lands  that  are  more  valuable  for  the  metals  contained  within  them  than  ibe  tsa 
ber  that  covers  them. 

I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  any  other  system  for  the  disposal  of  lands  thso  xh 
present.  I  would  repeal  the  desert-land  act ;  it  is  in  direct  confl.iot  with  oar  hvoc 
stead  theory ;  it  is  an  offer  of  a  section  of  land  at  $1.25  per  acre,  while  the  boiB«*t<« 
settlers  are  restricted  to  80  acres  within  railroad  Ihnit^  and  pre-emptors  to  I6i)  acm 
at  $2.50  per  acre,  of  precisely  the  same  lands.  I  would  so  change  the  present  law  • 
that  a  failure  to  come  forward  and  show  that  the  lands  had  been  redeemed  and  ti 
law  fully  complied  with  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  wtid 
work  a  forfeiture  and  a  vacation  of  the  location  and  the  lands  beoome  restocvd  t 
market. 

10.  In  my  view  the  better  system  sought  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  vi^ 
be  to  restrict  all  to  homesteads  of  80  acres  or  a  less  quantity  contingent  npoo  s^ 
years'  residence  and  cultivation.  It  rests  quite  within  the  possible  that  a  sjnsteac 
lurtesian  boring  may  make  our  desert  lands  productive,  and  it  is  impracticable  sod  :a 
American  to  create  large  land  owners.  If  our  desert  lands  are  of  some  valne  for  pM 
turage,  the  easement  should  in  equity  go  to  the  settler  nearest. 

SUBDIVISION— AOBICULTURB. 

1.  I  should  divide  our  seasons  into  the  wet  and  di^.  We  get  very  litde  Tain  dura 
the  crop-growing  season.  Snowfall  in  winter  supplies  as  wuh  means  of  inigatioc  i 
summer. 

2.  Answered  in  the  above. 

3.  Not  one  acre. 

4.  Perhaps  1  acre  in  1,000. 

5.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

6.  Am  unacquainted  with  water  measure. 

7.  All  appropriated,  and  people  quarreling  over  possibilities. 

8.  I  think  my  land  is  gaining  in  fertility  (owing  to  the  waste  of  alkali). 

9.  Crops  can  be  raised  at  an  altitude  of  7,000,  Ithink ;  they  are  imisad  OT«r  €.(N^'. 
think  the  ranches  in  Secret  Valley,  Humboldt  range,  are  over  7,000.    It  is  tlw»  po{ 
nlar  belief  that  the  higher  wo  get  the  safer  we  are  from  frosts,  and  thmt  if  we  cm] 
farm  the  highest  ravines  we  wnnld  be  secure. 

9.  In  our  vicinity  we  have  small  streams  and  use  all  the  water  we  tak«  out  of  tb«i 
for  irrigation.  There  are  no  general  or  local  restrictions  placed  on  tbe  nae  of  vat4 
other  than  the  laws. 

10.  All  water  has  been  taken  up  by  turning  it  out  of  Its  channel,  under  the  sn\ 
1866,  Hsnctioued  by  local  custom  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts. 

11.  So  far  only  upon  questions  of  fact. 

12.  I  think  all  lands  should  be  called  pasture  lands  that  are  not  trrimble ;  thei«<« 
conclude  999  acres  in  1,000 ;  but  much  of  the  pastoral  lands  is  of  littla  ▼mlae  for  H 
turage,  and  when  once  fed  off  are  nearly  wortnless.  | 

13.  No.    No.  I 

14.  No.  No.  Grant  them  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  swamp  lands ;  lei  as  bAT»  thetti 
educational  purposes. 

15.  Don't  know. 

16.  Two  hundred. 

17.  Don't  know,  as  great  changes  have  reoontly  taken  place    Onr  ctmaij  oom 
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ied  more  than  100,000.    Oar  ranges  are  destroyed,  and  1  thiijik  we  will  oot  winter 
5,000. 

18.  Declined.    Very  mnch ;  fast  disappearing. 

19.  No,  they  do  not  fence  ^  hat  control  the  ooorts  and  so  far  have  pastoied  oar  farms 
iff  and  prevented  the  qnestion  of  free  range  from  reaohing  the  supreme  ooort. 

IX).  I  think  not. 

21.  Sprines  and  creeks. 

:i2.  Don't  know. 

'ZH  Disappeared. 

'2A.  No. 

25.  None ;  some  scolding. 

26.  Ten  cattle  to  one  sheep.    Bands  of  all  sizes. 

27.  None. 

27.  Very  little,  I  think. 


1.  Very  little ;  mostly  nnt-pine. 

2.  None ;  we  have  no  fencing,  and  my  planting  has  heen  utterly  fed  off  with  predA- 
ory  herds. 

3.  If  at  aU,  in  40-aGre  lots  for  fuel. 

4.  No. 

0.  None. 

6.  No  destmctive  fires. 

7.  No  despoiling ;  all  nsed  for  fueL 
**.  No  restraint:  take  all  yoa  need. 

9.  No ;  it  wonla  only  be  another  source  of  revenue  to  the  most  corrupt  set  of  offloiaLs 
Ter  known.  The  entire  gap  between  the  first  register,  Davis,  and  the  last  receiver, 
^^xpenter,  in  Eastern  NeviMla,  both  of  whom  are  unexceptionable  gentlemen,  has  been 
ni«d  with  unworthy,  unjust,  bad  men,  that  have  oppressed  and  robbed  everybody. 
id  better  men  can  be  found  in  anv  depiutment  of  government  than  the  present  officers 
D  this  section,  but  we  all  fear  their  removal  on  that  account,  and  to  leave  the  lands 
n  the  hands  of  men  who  can  bounce  us  for  nipping  a  load  of  nre-wood  would  be  hell, 
^n  John  8.  Mayhugh  was  register  of  the  Elko  office  I  once  received  a  business  prop- 
fttion  from  him  to  report  Crawford  of  spruce  anent,  and  others,  and  he  would  cmche 
htm  and  divide.  The  same  officer  told  me  that  he  went  to  General  Williamson  in 
S^aahiogton  to  get  some  business  done ;  he  referred  him  to  a  clerk,  and  he  had  to 
ftand  bfickmailing  of  the  grossest  kind.    You  have  my  authority  and  the  data. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

1.  Have  litigated  many  claims;  am  or  was  a  mining  engineer;  am  a  civil  engineer 
2. 1  have  little  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

3.  Donbt  the  wisdom  of  it.    Don't  know. 

4.  Croppings.  Line  of  strike  as  well  as  angle  of  dip  change  very  much  in  the  small 
reioB  of  Eastern  Nevada.    No  man  can  tell  where  a  vein  runs  without  following  it. 

5.  When  veins  are  narrow  and  near  each  other  it  would  be  the  safer  way  to  confine 
ill  within  the  limits  of  a  superficial  survey,  because  "  faults''  are  so  common  and  the 
^m  80  extensive  that  when  a  vein  is  once  lost  there  is  no  defining  it  when  found. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  first  one  struck  in  the  line  of  progress  is  the  one  lost. 
^Theie  is  no  certainty  of  it ;  lateral  faults  and  dikes  often  obscure  the  question,  and  it 
is  the  principal  source  of  litigation.  I  would  make  no  survey  a  test.  Let  him  who 
fint  discovers  a  vein  locate  under  or  above  ground  and  define  his  rights  thereto  in  the 
e^nrts.    If  he  thinks  his  neifi^hbor  is  on  him,  trace  him  off. 

7.  Frequently ;  and  have  known  them  to  run  together,  and  have  known  them  to  do 
the  Apposite. 

s.  Answered,  no. 

9.  No;  I  have  never  seen  one.  Ore  is  frequently  scattered  over  much  surface,  but 
vbea  the  v^n  is  reached  within  walls  I  think  it  will  in  all  cases  of  fissure  veins  in 
Kerada  be  hiside  the  limits. 

1'^.  Yes ;  not  so  frequently  from  the  angle  of  dip  as  from  slides. 

U.  Disadvantage,  I  think. 

11  Snch  is  unquestionably  the  evil  of  permitting  false  locations,  and  whether  or 
3<>t  injostice  has  been  done,  it  is  clearly  the  case  thiAt  it  can  be,  and  individual  cases 
viU  Dot  help  the  quertion,  although  there  are  many. 

1-i  Yes. 

14.  They  should  be  unquestionably  permitted  to  do  so. 
,  1^  Five  or  slx^  none  of  which  are  now  important.    It  is  usually  done  by  prospeot- 
^M  parties,  consisting  of  two  or  more,  electing  a  secretary  and  president  and  adopting 
UV8.   UsasHy  a  copy  of  a  code  is  carried  on  suck  expeditions. 

1^  Parties  then  record  their  "  finds." 
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17.  I  know  of  no  rale  or  precedent  for  amending  it. 

18.  It  need  to  be  frequent ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  it. 

19.  I  have  given  the  question  mature  deliberation.  I  see  many  ofejeetiooi  to  it. 
pToepeoton  find  what  they  hope  is  good ;  they  wish  to  secure  it ;  oUier  parties  tre 
prospecting  all  around  them.  Written  evidence  of  some  person  authorized  to  make  t 
record  is  the  one  thing  needed.  It  is  possible  that  a  rule  requiring  all  nuBcs  that  ^ 
owners  wish  to  preserve  after  one  year  or  more  should  be  placed  on  record  at  the  kal 
land  office  would  do,  but  with  the  record  the  Land  Department  has  made  lor  itRif  I 
think  the  miners  would  make  a  mutiny. 

20.  There  is  grave  doubt  about  it.  The  courts  appear  to  be  the  safer,  bat  iiiTohv 
much  more  delay  and  expense.  I  would  not  have  confidence  in  the  Land  Office ;  otboi 
might. 

21.  **  It  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  oL' 
&c.  The  above  idea  has  crystallized  in  many  languages,  in  many  ages,  in  many  fonts 
of  words.    It  is  my  answer. 

22.  Yes ;  I  think  this  answered  in  interrogatory  19. 

PLACBR  MINBS. 

I  have  never  seen  one ;  my  information  on  the  subject  is  limited  to  statements  of 
cases  made  by  others. 

SUMHART. 

First  send^you  each  his  individual  check  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  UniA 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  for  the  ezx>onses  of  your  Junketings  across  the  eontiiM£t 
to  attend  Grant's  reception,  and  be  at  liberty  to  nve  an  honest  opinion. 

2.  Ank  an  investigation  into  the  charges  brought  in  this  communication  against  xht 
Land  Office. 

3.  Leave  the  present  system  and  the  present  local  officers  in  their  places.  They  xtt 
honest.  For  Grod's  sake  let  the  General  Land  Office  try  to  conform  to  that  metM 
of  business.    It  may  be  difficult  at  first. 

4.  After  reading  the  pre-emption  law,  the  homestead  law,  the  deeert  and  timber 
culture  acts,  refiect  that  they  were  acts  made  by  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  tht 
people ;  that  they  were  intended  to  be,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  carried  into  eHert  ti 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  manner  consistent  with  the  act,  due  regard  be x| 
had  to  ample  protection  against  fraud.  Then  you  will  find  that  the  prv-emptioo  arc 
homestead  acts  should  be  at  once  altered,  so  that  all  verifications  could  be  and  shooli! 
be  taken  before  the  nearest  magistrate ;  that  the  desert  act  and  timber-cnltore  ac!* 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  The  only  remedy  in  the  latter  cases  i>  i'- 
convince  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  that  his  rulings  requiring  the  affldariti 
to  be  made  before  a  court  of  record  is  wholly  unjustified  by  law,  ioconvenieDt.  &t-.' 
unnecessarily  expensive.  The  county  clerk  and  district  Judge  are  no  more  fedenJ 
officers  than  a  Justice  of  the  peace ;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  do  any  tnncl 
business,  and  in  our  county  they  wholly  refnse  to  do  so.  Claims  for  bounties  aaJ 
pensions,  for  commutation  and  back  pay,  and  for  military  and  all  other  claims  agaiB»* 
government  are  established  by  affidavits  made  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  offins! 
character  of  the  magistrate  being  verified  by  the  certificate  and  seal  of  the  conDrj 
clerk.  The  difference  in  cost  to  me  or  any  neighbor  of  mi ne  would  be  $40  to  fT^  Wb> . 
then,  does  the  General  Land  Office  exact  it  t  In  the  belief  of  nine-tentiks  of  thf  ftf- 
mers,  that  they  may  be  hindered  and  discouraged  from  seeking  government  laodi»siMS 
purchase  lands  of  General  Williamson's  friends,  the  railroad  company — poor  oetrieh  * 

5.  Government  lands  within  railroad  limits  should  be  reduced  to  $1.85  per  acre. 

6  Railroad  lands  should — all  that  were  not  positively  conveyed  by  tbe  f^Ttnkio^x 
before  three  years  after  the  final  completion  of  the  road — be  made  subject  to  iiettleiiierT 
and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  payable  to  the  railroad  o<»ttpany.  1«« 
all  future  time,  let  whoever  may  pretend  to  be  the  owner.  All  lands  accepted  by  i^ 
railroad  companies  after  that  time  were  subject  by  the  act  to  that  contingency. 

7.  All  lands  on  odd  sections  within  railroad  limits,  not  conveyed  at  this  time,  shimlci 
be  withheld.  They  were  unquestionably  a  gift ;  they  were  £^nted  to  them  moviiM 
that  they  should  keep  their  telegraph  line  and  railroad  track  in  condition,  ao  ttiat  tbr\ 
could  pay  their  bonds  in  the  manner  the^  had  agreed  to.  It  was  no  legal  ecmsidf**- 
tion.  If  it  had  been,  even,  it  was  decbned ;  because  section  3  indieatea  when  tbr> 
were  to  accept  it — when  a  section  of  20  miles  had  been  completed  and  accepted,  the l 
bonds  shall  issue,  Slo,  The  law  cannot  bear  the  interpretation  they  seek  to  give  it :  n 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Congress  had  and  has  no  power  to  dispose  of  the  pahU 
land  in  such  a  manner.  It  would  not  be  a  '*  needful  rule  or  regulation,''  mod  woold  br 
clearly  against  the  **  general  welfare.''  When  a  latent  ambiguity  exista,  a  law  is  u>  br 
interpreted  at  all  times  consonant  with  the  Constitution.  A  gift  is  a  gnimitoas  offer 
it  cannot  be  injuturo.  Not  being  based  on  a  consideration,  it  cannot  be  enforoed. 
With  great  respect,  • 

EDWARD  R.  CHAfiR 
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Te$t'mo.nj  of  Gov.  WilUam  A.  Hwcard,  Hon.  (rranviUe  Bennett,  and  others,  Yanktonf  Dofc. 

Yankton,  Dak.,  November  7^  1879. 
The  PubUc  Land  Commieeion : 

Gentleuxn  :  In  reeponse  to  the  request  of  the  Commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  followiog  remarks  upon  the  subject-matter  of  jour  inquiry.  These  responses  are 
prepared  upon  a  few  minutes*  notice  and  are  written  off  without  review,  but  spring  from 
preyioiu  thought  and  considerable  experience. 

1.  I  was  for  about  four  years  the  Uni.ted  States  surveyor- general  for  Dakota  Terri- 
tox7,and  have  executed  numerous  contracts  upon  the  public  land  surveys  within  Da- 
kota, besides  examining,  as  inspector,  the  work  of  many  other  deputy  surveyors.  These 
duties  have  taken  me  over  the  whole  of  Dakota,  except  the  extreme  northwestern  part, 
and  over  much  of  it  repeatedly.  I  am  forty -two  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
have  always  lived  in  public  land  States  or  Territories.  Am  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  both  from  the  literary  and  law  departments,  and  have  had  some  practical 
fimiliarity  with  surveys  since  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  an  important  trust  for  the  people,  and  are 
to  be  ased  mainly  for  two  purposes :  (a)  to  furnish  cheap  homes  for  citizens ;  (6)  to 
aid  in  fostering  free  public  schools.  There  are  mining  interests,  of  course,  to  which  I 
do  Dot  refer  now  ;  aod  the  grazing  interests  are  deemed  agricultural.  For  all  these 
poipceee,  especially  for  all  agricultural  settlements,  the  lands  must  be  kept  cheap. 
ibe  policy  of  the  nation  has  uniformly  observed  this  necessity.  There  is  no  purpose 
to  create  much  revenue  from  these  lands.  We  do  not  doubt  but  this  is  the  correct 
theory,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  the  practice.  This,  then,  demands  an  economi- 
cal system  of  surveys  for  all  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  That  necessity  is  at  the 
door  of  the  inquiry,  from  my  point  of  view. 

3i.  The  present  system  of  rectangular  surveys  is  economical.  The  cost  at  present  is 
hot  little  over  three  cents  per  acre,  including  pay  of  deputy  surveyors,  the  salary, 
office  and  assistants  of  the  surveyor-general.  This  cost  cannot  be  redoced  in  any 
part  if  the  system  is  retained ;  and  no  other  system  that  I  have  seen  proposed  can  be 
mbstitated  without  a  very  great  increase  in  cost,  which  would  necessitate  large  appro- 
priations of  money,  or  a  marked  and  very  unpopular  advance  in  the  price  of  the  lands. 
It  would  endanger  the  homestead  system,  now  so  popular  and  giving  such  excellent 
results  in  the  Northwest  and  West.  I  fear  that  we  should  soon  have  a  demand  that 
all  lands  be  sold  at  double  minimum  price,  instead  of  given  for  residence  and  small 
fees. 

3.  There  would  be  little  use  in  a  more  accurate  and  careful  survey  unless  more  per- 
manent and  far  more  expensive  monuments  were  planted  to  perpetuate  boundaries. 
Ilie  present  monuments  are  of  wood  or  stone,  further  aided  by  mounds  of  earth  and 
pita.  There  is  a  long  remove  between  these  and  any  other  material.  The  next  prac- 
ticable materials  are  iron  or  pottery.  I  have  not  data  as  to  probable  cost  of  these  in 
&e  field  when  used,  but  it  must  be  many  times  that  of  wood  or  stone. 

'\  The  present  system  of  surveys  is  reasonably  accurate  and  uniform  so  far  as  I 
^ow  it.  It  conforms  closely  to  measurements  and  tests  otherwise  independently 
applied  in  engineering  operations  for  public  works.  The  distance  from  Dubuque  to 
Siuux  City,  R>wa,  as  traversed  from  railroad  engineeriup  and  public-land  surveys, 
AfTRes.  That  on  the  public  lands  was  done  by  many  different  aeputies  at  differing 
Krasons,  when  they  were  exposed  to  daneers  (one  lost  his  life),  and  received  small  pay. 
The  railroad  engineering  was  by  one  party  with  most  ample  equipment  and  good  pav, 
icd  was  a  continuous  line.  When  Lieutenant  Warren  msAe  a  Journey  through  South- 
m  Dakota  many  years  ago,  he  located  some  points  astronomically.  This  was  before 
pablic-land  surveys.  From  these  and  similar  data  the  first  official  maps  were  made. 
^en  the  public-land  surveys  were  extended  over  this  region  they  concurred  with 
those  points  so  fixed,  and  coimected,  sometimes  many  miles,  all  topography  otherwise 
<>btained  and  mapped.  Other  like  proofs  of  reasonable  accuracy  are  obtainable  in 
^o^y  places.  This  is  true  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad.  But  the  same  or  sim- 
ildr  tests  will  show  errors  in  land  surveys.  Sometimes  these  errors  are  bad.  They 
viMe  from  a  gross  violation  of  duty  by  deputies ;  from  a  lack  of  skill,  or,  more  often^ 
*  P^t  lack  of  integrity.  But  these  errors  are  mainly  local  and  limited.  The  rectan- 
gnlar  system  checks  its  own  errors,  and  leaves  its  fractional  excess  or  deficiency  at 
J^lar  recurring  places.  These  errors  are  measured,  ascertained,  noted,  and  checked. 
'  >lao  testify  my  belief  that  these  errors  are  largely  of  the  past,  and  that  now  very 
cr^itable  and  accurate  work  is  done.  This  the  government  can  secure  uniformly  by 
an  ioexpensive  system  of  inspection,  now  used  in  part. 

^  Correetly  executed,  with  posts  of  wood  or  the  stone  monuments  (both  used  now  by 
^^^7t  the  post  for  section  and  the  stone  for  quarter-section  comers),  the  charred 
stake,  and  the  mounds  and  pits,  the  surveys  endure  very  many  years.  I  think  when 
"0  boilt,  as  I  believe  they  now  are  by  every  deputy  surveyor  in  Dakota  so  employed, 
And  finished  acoording  to  the  law  and  instructions,  they  reasonably  answer  the  re- 
qairements  of  an  eoonomical  land  system.    If  we  had  feudal  estates  and  vast  and 
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valuable  private  domains  a  more  expeDsive  system  woald  be  desirable.  Tbe  pmcct 
serves  its  purpose  until  the  ^^atly  mcreased  value  of  the  lands  as  private  pioyrty 
shall  Justify  private  owners  in  replacing  government  monuments  wiui  oostly  and  ptr- 
manent  ones. 

7.  The  rectangular  system  should  by  all  means  be  retained  so  far  as  agrienltDzil 
settlement  is  expected  to  extend.  Its  nomenclature  is  perfect.  No  other  eovld  W 
substituted  wholly  for  it.  The  distinctive  features  of  that  must  be  maintained  for  i 
popular  system.  It  is  quickly  understood  by  native  and  foreign  immigrants  alike 
Any  departure  in  agricultural  regions  must,  therefore,  be  but  partial  ana  sabovdinste 
t6  this,  dependent  upon  it  and  assimilated  to  it.  This  supposes  that  in  certain  emet. 
as  in  small  hilly  tracts,  bends  of  rivers,  on  shores  of  lakes,  where  the  lands  ace  oak 
suited  for  pasturage  and  are  exceptional,  where  couniderable  forests  occur,  and  i£ 
similar  cases,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  larger  or  irregular  tracts.  I  farther  re- 
mark why  the  rectangular  system  should  be  retained,  speaking  especially  as  to  Dakota 
Territory : 

(a.)  East  of  the  Missouri  River  this  system  is  largely  extended  and  is  advancing 
toward  completion.  The  standard  lines  are  run  and  established  much  beyond  tbt 
subdivisions  in  places.  The  exterior  township  lines  dependent  on  these  are  partiiUr 
established  also,  and  tbe  subdivisions  are  irregularly  advanced  within  these.  A  Unr* 
area  is  sold  and  settled  upon  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  Thus  tbe  only  featfibi  plu 
is  to  complete  this  system  at  least  to  the  Missouri  River. 

(&.)  The  act  of  Congress  organizing  Dakota  Territory  and  providing  for  establi^- 
ing  the  office  of  surveyor-general  therein  is  a  sort  of  public  contract  with  all  spttkn 
and  with  the  people  in  their  governmental  capacity  that  this  system  should  eoatiBoe. 

(c)  The  same  act  reserves  sections  16  and  36  in  every  township :  *'  Are  raeerved  tVr 
the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools  in  the  States  hereafter  to  be  erected  oat  of  the 
same.''  (12  Stat.,  page  243.)  This  involves  the  highest  interests  and  good  f&itb. 
and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  violated  or  its  pledges  fulfilled  under  any  other  systcc. 
Now,  holding  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  TeiritcffT,  I 
know  how  large  an  interest  this  is  und  how  important  a  place  this  inchoate  reeoiirR 
holds  in  the  just  expectations  of  our  citizens. 

(d.)  There  are  grants  to  railroads,  mainly  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Cc-e- 
pany,  whereby  alternate  sections  are  donated  for  the  building  of  that  important  hi^- 
way.  This  line  is  constructed  nearly  to  our  western  boundary,  and  the  surveys  with j 
a  grant  eighty  miles  wide,  with  twenty  miles  additional  for  indemnity  lands,  are  ia 
every  stage  of  advanoeuient,  from  completion  at  the  eastern  border  to  partial  br^- 
nings  fnr  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

(e.)  Our  general  and  local  laws,  in  fact  to  a  considerable  extent  our  local  gorcn- 
ment  operations,  are  based  upon  rectangular  surveys.  With  slight  exoeptioos  tb» 
boundaries  of  counties,  townshix)s,  school  districts,  and  other  auDdivisiona  eotsc^dr 
with  and  are  described  by  this  system.  UnorganizcMd  counties  are  declared  partly  b 
advance  of  surveys  by  theoretic  lines  soon  to  be  run,  so  settlers  may  know  apon  what  ta 
depend  in  these  respects.  Our  tax  laws,  our  legal  forms,  and  often  tbe  very  Jnrisdictios 
of  our  courts,  rest  upon  these  lines.    They  are  an  indispensable  public  oonvenieoM- 

8.  With  the  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  White  and  LittK* 
Missouri  Rivers,  and  limited  adjacent  regions,  and  some  undetermined  area  in  tb^ 
northern  or  northwestern  parts,  Dakota  is  a  series  of  vast  plains,  over  which  ^*> 
system  can  be  extended  as  feasibly  as  over  Iowa  or  Eastern  kaqsas  or  Nebraska.  It 
therefore  seems  that  over  all  but  the  southwestern  part,  and  over  much  of  that  ly-^ 
toward  the  Missouri,  the  rectangular  system  should  extend.  I  do  not  here  intoKl  t> 
say  that  it  should  not  extend  over  much  of  the  regions  excepted. 

9.  Strongly  corvinced  of  the  merit  and  the  practical  success,  and  even  leigal  nr«t»>- 
sity  of  this  system, and  believing  it  to  be  now  very  excellently  and  faithfnlly  exeentrd. 
I  would  yet  not  object  to  a  certain  limited  modification  of  the  practical  work.  So  fs? 
as  the  standard  parallels  and  guide  meridians  are  concerned,  it  would  peiiiapA  b^  •» 
well  or  better  to  expend  more  money  and  s^reater  care  upon  tnem,  and  to  fix  th.^  laost- 
ments  thereon  with  permanent  materials.  The  standara  lines  as  these  are  ealkd  tn 
the  real  geographic  lines.  They  are  connected  and  continaons.  The  paralMf  tfp 
intended  to  be  true  parallels,  having  the  curvature  due  to  their  latitude  and  tbe  ob> 
lateness  of  the  earth  and  to  run  continuously  and  without  break  east  and  west.  TV 
guides  are  less  important  and  check  between  the  parallels.  If  these  lines  oonld  be  na 
and  established  by  careful  tri angulation  and  their  comer  boundaries  permanectir 
marked,  the  errors  of  the  present  system,  which  are  not  great  now,  woald  then  be  im- 
material even  for  geographic  and  other  considerations  above  the  mere  demands  <*( 
parceling  and  selling  lanas.  While  saying  this  I  yet  contend  that  lines  have  beenre^ 
and  are  now  being  run  in  this  Territory— even  in  the  Black  Hills,  over  its  roQ|:bf>4 
parts— that  will  stand  severe  tests.  They  have  not  all  been  so  run,  and  1  wish  to  m« 
all  the  standard  lines  thus  precisely  established.  But,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  regard  it  tstj 
practicable  and  bv  no  means  neoessarv  to  carry  this  to  all  the  details.  If  in  extrtJ* 
ing  the  standard  lines  thus  by  triangolation  a  region  ia  fbtind  demanding  by  its  mount' 
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among  charaoter  the  same  care  in  its  details  or  other  departniesfrom  the  eeneral  sys- 
tem, tbe  change  oonld  be  specially  and  locally  made.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
pashin^  this  system  of  standard  lines  over  the  whole  interior,  for  it  would  thus  furnish 
the  convenient  base  lines  and  initial  points  conveniently  at  hand  for  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  system  required  by  the  features  or  characteristics  of  any  particular  re- 
^00,  larse  or  small.  So  I  would  preserve  the  rectangular  system  and  its  nomenclature 
and  sabrnvisions  wherever  convenient  or  best  adapted  to  the  country  as  it  is  in  nearly 
all  Dakota. 

10.  The  present  system  of  administration  under  surveyors-general  I  would  retain. 
It  ia  easily  shown,  I  think,  to  be  most  economical.  Tbe  same  work  cannot  be  done  for 
tbe  same  cost  in  Washington  City.  The  survey  office  should  be  near  the  local  land 
offices,  and  in  the  general  region  to  be  surv^ed,  where  it  can  observe  all  the  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  questions  before  it.  Tnus  it  should  observe  the  volume  and 
tendenc;  of  migration  and  tbe  probable  future  tendencies  of  settlement.  It  should 
know  something  clearly  of  railroad  and  other  enterprises  which  would  aflect  given 
regions  and  require  surveys.  Not  the  least  of  its  intelligent  duties  is  to  know  the 
a^cnltural  successes  and  failures,  their  causes  and  permanence.  These  all  bear 
directly  upon  the  question  of  surveys,  and  they  can  never  be  properly  known  except 
bv  a  rendemt  officer.  As  to  mineral  surveys,  it  seems  that  a  surveyor-general  and  his 
local  supervising  office  are  a  necessity.  In  no  other  way  can  the  interests  Vie  accom- 
modated. The  interests  subserved  by  the  office  are  more  local  than  federal,  and  all 
the  bearings  of  the  duties  can  be  properly  observed  and  weighed  only  by  a  local  office. 
Hid  responsibility  to  the  general  government  can  be  as  well  provided  for  as  if  his  office 
were  in  Washington  City,  while  his  public  usefulness  is  far  greater. 

11.  Dakota  Territory  has  a  larger  body  of  unsettled  but  valuable  public  lands  that 
are  agricultural  without  irrigation  than  any  other  three  surveying  districts  combined. 
It  is  nearly  all  agricultural.  Its  present  crops  testify  this.  East  of  the  Missouri  River 
95  per  cent,  of  it  is  so  fit  for  agriculture,  and  a  laree  part  of  this  is  first-rate.  West  of 
th«  Missouri  a  smaller  per  cent,  is  agricultural  and  a  large  part  is  grazing  land.  Even 
there  close  about  the  Black  Hills  agriculture  has  shown  remarkable  success. 

12.  The  Black  Hills  I  have  examined  and  would  like  to  describe,  but  time  does  not 
permit.  I  have  no  personal  interests  there  now  nor  prospectively.  I  testify  disinter- 
ntedly.  The  people  are  enterprising  and  of  the  best  material,  having  only  a  small 
element  of  lawless  persons.  They  have  as  good  schools  as  many  older  regions. 
The  teachers  are  educated  and  efficient,  and  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils  is  rather 
above  the  average.  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  there.  The  country  contains 
vtet  wealth,  which  is  now  rapidly  developiuc.  To  me  the  examination  opened  won- 
derful resources,  and  I  believe  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  most 
wonderful  region  upon  the  continent  for  wealth  in  gold.  Its  present  showing  deserves 
the  consideration  of  the  government. 

These  views,  opinions,  and  facts  are  stated  upon  my  knowledge  and  candid  belief, 
aod  are  convictions  formed  from  eleven  years'  residence  in  Dakota.  They  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  fiincied  or  real  personsd  interest,  but  rest  on  the  facts  and  public 
iBterests.  The  rapid  work  in  writing  them  leaves  many  other  arguments  that  occur 
to  me  unmentioned. 

The  present  settlement  laws  of  the  United  States  are  as  applicable  to  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  as  they  were  to  government  lands  in  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  excepting  there  should  be  new  and  stringent  legislation 
enacted  in  regard  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  timber  lands  belonging  to  the 
government  in  the  Territory.  The  mining  region,  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  in  the 
southwestern  pi>rtion  of  the  Territory,  of  course,  comes  under  the  present  mineral 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  affected  by  any  changes  in  such  laWs  the 
same  as  other  precious  mineral-bearing  regions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  BEADLE. 

The  following  were  all  present  and  fully  concur  in  the  within :  Gk>v.  William  A. 
Howard;  Hon.  Granville  Q.  Bennett,  Delegate  in  Congress;  M%jor  F.  J.  DeWitt; 
Judge  W.  W.  Brookings ;  Hon.  William  P.  I%wey ;  Q.  A.  Wetter,  register,  land  office ; 
lAtt  8.  BaylisB,  receiver,  land  office. 


Tntim&Kff  of  Boberi  M.  CatUn,  <Ml  and  imming  engineer,  2\uoarora,  Elko  County,  Nevada, 
The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 

To  the  PMie  Ltmd  Commieeiim: 

OxsnxMES  I  1  have  been  instmcted  to  answer  such  of  the  inclosed  interrogatories 
u  may  be  within  the  range  of  my  perBonal  infoimation.    Having  been  absent  from 
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home  for  some  timei  I  did  not  receive  the  paper  as  soon  as  otherwise  I  should  ham 
done;  hence  my  delay  in  obeying  the  instmclions  therein  contained.  I  will  reSoin 
each  answer  to  the  nnmber  of  the  qnestion,  without  restating  it. 

1.  My  name  is  Robert  M.  Catlin;  reside  in  Tuscarora,  Elko  Coanty,  Nevada ;  pro- 
fession, civil  and  mining  engineer. 

2.  Fonr  years  and  a  half. 

3.  No. 

4.  My  experience  has  been  confined  to  mining-lode  claims. 

5  and  6.  About  $325  for  a  lode  claim,  and  the  time  varies  fh>m  six  months  to  ihnt 
years.  I  cannot  understand  why  (as  is  frequently  the  case),  when  an  application  is  for- 
warded to  Washington,  after  passing  throng  the  local  land  office,  it  should  there  remsb 
so  long  without  hearing  something  of  it.  If  it  is  informal,  the  applicants  ought  lobe 
notified  at  once.  I  have  known  patents  issued  before  another  which  was  applied  for 
two  years  before  it  had  been  even  heard  of,  and  after  a  while  the  last,  which  shoaM 
have  been  first  by  years,  comes,  and  meanwhile  the  applicants  have  heard  nothing. 
The  above  facts  would  gjive  color  to  the  impression  prevalent  here  that  when  a  miniiu; 
patent  is  applied  for  it  is  quickest  and  cheapest  to  fee  some  patent  lawyer  in  Washing- 
ton (of  whom  there  are  many)  claiming  to  have  **  immense  facilities,"  Ac,  The  preeect 
rules  may  be  good  enough,  but  there  certainly  is  something  wrong  in  their  waridB|. 
and  mining  men  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  takes  so  long  to  get  a  patent  that  it  'j 
hardly  worth  while  to  apj^ly  for  one,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  can  work  oat  the 
ore-body  contained  in  their  claim  long  before  they  can  get  a  patent.  Henoe  the  for- 
emment  loses  not  only  the  price  of  the  lanc^  but  also  the  mineral  is  rapidly  being  takto 
from  the  government  lands  by  a  sort  of  skimming  process. 

7.  Elko  County  contains  a  large  amount  of  grazing  land  and  a  great  amount  of  min- 
eral wealth.  There  are  a  few  valleys  where  barlev  is  grown  by  irrigation,  and  tlw 
timber  grows  in  little  patches  in  the  mountain  gulches.    Very  little  timber. 

8.  In  our  vicinity,  I  opine,  a  general  rule  would  be  about  the  only  way  practicable. 

9.  The  present  system  appears  to  work  very  well.    I  have  been  county  surveyor. 

10.  Have  never  thought  of  any  better  plan. 

AOBICULTURE. 

I  know  very  little  about  agriculture,  as  it  is  but  very  little  followed  here. 

TIMBEK. 

1.  We  find  wood  in  the  mountain  mulches  and  on  the  mountains,  but  it  is  not  aboih 
dant.  Willow,  quaking  aspen,  and  alder  are  found  in  the  gulches,  while  white  iruA 
a  scrubby  pine  are  sometimes  foond  on  the  mountain  sides. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  Have  been  United  States  mineral  deputv  surveyor  for  four  years  in  Elko  Coontr. 

2.  I  have  found  that  locators  make  their  locations  in  such  a  haphazard  way  tlui 
often  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  where  their  claims  were  originally  situated.  TbrT 
locate  upon  the  first  discovery  of  mineral,  without  much  prospecting  to  detenciDe 
the  course  of  their  ledge.  Frequently  they  locate  at  right  angles  to  the  courw  if 
the  ledge,  and  another  comes  along,  and  finding,  as  he  supposes,  a  croea-ledge,  locav^ 
in  good  faitlL  Soon,  however,  the  first  par^  finds  the  true  course  of  his  ledc« 
and  orders  second  party  off,  and,  having  pulled  up  his  own  original  stakes,  met* 
them,  and  second  party  has  no  remedy  for  it.  May  be  he  has  gone  on  in  foi^ 
faith  and  expended  his  money  freely,  while  first  par^  lays  back  and  lets  him  p^«- 
pect,  and  when  he  develops  the  course  of  the  led^  first  partv  olaima  it,  knoviiur 
that  there  is  no  record  of  the  original  course  of  his  claim,  and  being  able  to  pro^ 
priority  of  location  and  that  the  second  party  is  on  the  same  ledge  and  wilhio  l^i^ 
tance  of  his  location  point,  it  frequently  happens  that  great  injustice  is  doD«-  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  law  should  require  a  locator  to  designate  the  coomv  of 
his  claim.  Neany  every  prospector  has  a  compass,  and  in  case  a  surveyor  is  not  avvl* 
able  he  can  himself  describe  his  boundaries  with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  case  a  ^v- 
vevor  is  available,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  most  camps,  his  records  would  sare  maaj 
a  aollar  to  men  who  now  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  prior  locator  whose  looatioin  voint  i* 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him. 

3.  If  some  such  provision  were  made  in  the  present  law,  I  think  oonfliets  under  tb» 
head  would  be  avoided. 

4.  I  thiifk  the  apex  of  a  vein  is  the  line  such  vein  would  make  in  its  iatensctio* 
with  the  surface,  calculated  from  ito  true  dip  at  each  point.  The  ooorse  and  dip  n»y 
usually  be  determined  within  a  year  from  location. 

6.  Occasionally,  but  rarely. 

7.  Very  rarely;  once  ^r  twice. 
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K  The  claiiDS  have  not  been  of  maoh  yalae  and  are  not  worked. 

9.  Very  rarely;  never  in  my  experience. 

10.  Very  often, 

11.  Frequently  to  disadvantage. 

12.  I  have  never  known  of  it  oeing  done. 

13.  Sometimee ;  very  rarely. 

14.  I  think  the  present  law  adequate. 

15.  Never. 

16.  The  notice  nsnally  only  cives  the  number  of  feet,  names  of  locators  and  of  claim. 

17.  No. 
W.  No. 
19.  Tes. 

*20.  Tes,  much  more  satisfactorily. 

21.  I  think  of  no  other  suggestion  than  that  contained  in  NOb  2.  / 

23.  Two  years  ought  to  be  long  enough.  , 

Have  had  no  experience  in  placer  claims. 
Bespectfully, 

ROBT.  M.  CATLIN,      . 
TuscararOf  Nevada, 


TegUmony  of  B,  F.  Leete,  BenOf  Waahoe  Countff,  Nevada, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  fmswers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
facing  page  L 

L.  &  M.  Eaguc  Salt  IfiNE, 
BenOf  Waahoe  County^  Nevada^  December  6, 1879. 

Pitbiie  Lamd  CommiseUmer : 

Dkab  Sib  :  I  have  imperfectly  appended  my  answer  to  a  few  of  your  questions.  The 
waters  of  the  Truokee  Kiver  flow  to  waste  from  October  to  May,  about  six  months  of 
the  year,  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  annual  flow.  Of  the  balance  not  more  than  one- 
half  is  utilized. 

From  the  inclosed  printed  slip  you  will  gather  my  idea  as  to  the  food-producing 
resources  of  this  State.  They  lie  more  in  &e  waters  of  irrigation  than  in  the  land. 
A  monopoly  of  the  waters  gobbles  up  everything  in  food-producing  resources,  makes 
fanner-boys  tramps,  reduces  good  men  to  desperate  want.  The  conformation  of  our 
country  is  such  that  the  Truckee  River  can  be  turned  into  dry  basins  and  held  from 
October  to  May  and  then  drawn  for  irrigation.  Let  the  waters  of  irrigation  of  the 
Trackee  be  appropriated  to  the  State.  Let  the  State  have  one- half  million  acres  arable 
detert  lands,  proceeds  of  sales  to  l>e  applied  to  constructing  irrigation  canals,  State  to 
maintain  canals;  let  no  man  have  more  than  40  acres  of  imgable  land ;  that  after  five 
years'  occapation  and  cultivation  furnish  him  water  at,  say,  |l  per  acre  per  annum ; 
proceeds  to  support  State  government ;  then  will  the  waste  water  of  the  Truckee  make 
The  desert  a  happy  and  prosperous  home. 
For  ^ort, 

B.  F.  LEETE. 

Jocrr  Rbsolution  petitioning  Congress  to  donate  500,000  acres  of  arable  desert  land 
to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  internal  improvements,  the  proceeds  of  such  land  to  be 
applied  to  constructing  irrigation  canals  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  food- 
producing  resources  of  the  State,  because — 

Fitst.  As  a  people  we  are  buying  our  food  from  neiu;hboring  States. 
Second.  The  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  lies  in  the  development 
of  its  food-nromicing  resources. 

Third.  The  food-producing  resources  of  this  State  lie  in  arable  desert  lands  and  the 
watenof  irrigation. 
Fourth.  The  arable  desert  lands  in  their  desert  state  are  valueless. 
Fifth.  Such  lands  can  only  be  made  productive  and  valuable  by  irrigation. 
Sixth.  That  a  holding  or  controlling  of  the  waters  of  irrigation  controls  the  food- 
producing  resources  of  the  State,  therefore  the  waters  of  imgation  should  be  appro- 
priated to  and  vested  in  the  State,  the  State  to  coustrnot  canals  and  deliver  the 
waters  for  irrigation^  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  people  from  time  to  time, 
forever,  thereby  placing  the  production  of  food  to  his  own  use  and  benefit  within  the 
reach  of  laboring  men,  and  for  this  State  within  this  State :  Therefore,  be  it 

Radved  iy  the  eetuiie  (ike  aaeembly  cofumrring),  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  be  requested  to  lay  this  subject  before  Congress,  to  the  ehd  that  a  grant 
of  arable  desert  land  of  at  least  500,000  acres  shall  be  had  to  this  State,  the  proceeds 
to  be  ^plied  to  internal  improvements  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  canals  for 
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developing  the  f ood-piodncing  resonrcea  of  the  State.  Sach  land  to  be  aeleeirf  ina 
any  land  eliffiblv  situated  for  irrigation  along  the  line  of  location  of  sofih  canals,  and 
within  a  belt  oi  ten  miles  in  wi«*h  on  either  side  thereof :  Provided^  That  doI  mm 
than  80  acres  shall  be  oonyeyed  by  the  State  to  any  one  citizen  or  person  afler  aetssl 
residence  and  cultivation  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


TBsHfMny  of  TkomtM  J,  Bead,  Eureka,  Nee, 

Thomas  J.  Read,  Enreka^  Nev.  Been  engaged  in  surveying  mines  seTentssB  yean: 
since  the  passage  of  the  mineral  laws  in  1866. 

That  for  two  years  there  was  virtnally  a  vacancv  in  the  land  office,  and  I  had  to  look 
after  tibe  office  in  order  to  get  my  mineral  work  through. 

I  have  got  out  or  in  progress  more  than  300  patents  for  mixking  claims,  abost  oae- 
thirteenth  of  idl  taken  out  in  the  United  States. 

The  expense  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  mine  1,500  by  600  feet  is  $300 ;  that  indadtt 
land,  advertising,  and  all  expenses. 

I  have  been  over  the  entire  land  district  and  know  it. 

Woold  call  the  entire  State  of  Nevada  a  mining  and  erarang  State ;  agriealtore  ia  b 
mere  incident ;  I  know  the  district  and  State  thoronguy. 

The  State  is  a  saccession  of  mountain  ranges  running  north  and  sDUth,  with  vaUejs 
in  between. 

The  tall  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  ore  covered  with  timber  fit  for  lumber,  uA 
the  rest  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  coveied  with  small  timber,  nut-pine,  &e^  used  for 
fuel ;  the  water-courses  are  small  in  number  and  limited  in  supply. 

The  rain  and  snow  fall  of  the  whole  State  is  from  6  to  8  inches. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rain  or  snow  fall  since  I  have  been  in  this  State. 

I  would  classify  the  lands  in  Nevada  by  calling  them  timber,  mineral,  arid,  and 
irrigable. 

I  would  let  this  classification  be  done  by  the  deputy  surveyors  in  their  field-notei 
and  maps. 

When  townships  are  surveyed  on  streams  or  water-courses ;  where  irrintkni  is  prv- 
ticable  by  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  deput;^  surveyor  bv  instrument  shoum  ascertain  tlv 
altitude,  and  that  altitude  should  be  carried  out  on  all  maps  in  the  range  of  these  war 
ter-courses ;  also  should  show  by  contour  lines  or  otherwise  the  slope  of  the  laod 
whether  it  could  be  Irrigated  or  not.  This  map  when  returned  to  the  district  Isnd 
office  would  be  the  basis  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  whether  irrieable  or  arid. 

The  rainfall  in  Nevada  commences  about  September  10  and  lasts  till  May ;  this  ia* 
dudes  snows. 

No  part  of  the  State  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

Most  all  the  water  in  the  State  has  been  taken  up. 

The  laws  of  the  State  and  the  decisions  of  the  suureme  court  of  the  State  |pve  th« 
water  to  the  first  appropriator  to  do  as  he  pleases  witn  it ;  provided  he  takes  it  oat  <A 
the  stream  and  uses  it,  he  can  change  ^tfrom  one  piece  of  land  to  another  and  he  oiiut 
turn  the  excess  back  in  the  stream. 

I  have  never  known  a  valuable  water-right  but  what  there  has  been  a  conflict  about 
it,  generally  costing  mere  than  the  water  is  worth. 

Oiiie  acre  out  of  100  is  agricultural  by  iirigation ;  90  acres  out  of  100  pastmca^;  sod 
9  timber;  the  mineral  lands  are  included  in  the  timber  and  pasture  landa. 

A  pasture  homestead  should  be  iJlowed  on  the  arid  lands  for  the  puiiKMe  of  laiaisg 
cattle,  say  of  3,000  acres. 

These  arid  lands  should  be  surveyed  and  sold  at  not  exceeding  10  cents  am  acre,  sad 
in  unlimited  quantities,  protecting  tiie  present  occupants  of  the  ranges  with  tlieir  herii 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

About  thirty  to  forty  acres  ace  required  to  keep  a  beef  in  this  land  district. 

The  increase  of  a  herd  of  a  hundrod  cattle  would  keep  a  family. 

The  grasses  in  this  State  are  bunch  grass  (which  is  the  principal  pasturage  gnaa- 
and  the  white  sage,  which  is  made  fit  for  use  for  the  cattle  oy  the  froets. 

The  grasses  on  the  range  have  decreased,  because  the  cattle  and  sheep  eat  it, 
roots,  stock,  seed,  and  all.  This  could  be  obviated  if  cattle  men  had  the  ewnenhip 
or  assured  possession  of  their  ranees.  They  could  fence  the  rauoges,  either  by  feocf 
or  herders,  and  thus  retain  control  of  the  range  neceesa^  for  their  hand  of  eattk 
and  keep  interlopeis  off,  and  they  could  move  their  herds  from  place  to  place  on  the 
range,  and  thus  secure  a  succession  of  grasses,  giving  it  time  to  seed  and  repcodoce. 

Sheep  and  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  lands. 

I  believe  in  the  retention  of  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  of  the  pablie  laadi^ 
with  the  addition  of,  first,  more  permanency  in  corners  and  stakes,  as  in  a  long  expe- 
rience as  a  civil  engineer  I  have  frequently  been  called  upon  by  settlers  to  reran  ^ 
survey  lines,  so  that  they  could  ascertain  their  lands,  and  have  generally  fMuadtiM 
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stakes  and  oornera  obliterated  because  of  the  rotting  down  of  the  stakes  and  the 
tearing  down  of  the  monuments,  and  even  the  best  deputy  surveyor,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  marking  the  Burreys^  can't  make  his  work  hold  more  than  five  years. 

The  ^Temment  should  proYide  iron  or  other  metal  permanent  stakes  or  posts,  say 
at  the  mtersection  of  every  four  townships ;  and  I  suggest  the  improvement  of  the 
present  system  of  surveying  by  the  addition  of  trlangnlation,  so  that  isolated  tracts 
of  settlement  or  other  lands  can  be  reached  by  the  survey  without  the  great  ex- 
pense, as  at  present,  of  surveying  the  exteriors  and  subdivisions  of  many  townships. 

I  SQg^est  that  the  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  be  let  alone  as  they  are  now — 
I  mean  m  the  State  of  Nevada — because  the  amount  of  timber  is  so  small  as  against 
the  total  area  that  it  would  not  pay  to  survey  it.  When  the  timber  in  this  diHtiict  is 
cat  clear  off  it  comes  again,  but  very  slowly.  The  mahogany  is  one  huuflred  and  fifty 
years  getting  its  maturity.  It  is  a  dwarf  and  does  not  average  over  15  feet  in  height 
and  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  best  for  fire- wood.  The  Juniper  is  not  fit  for 
charcoal  and  is  only  fit  for  fuel.  It  gets  its  maturity  in  about  forty  years.  It  is  a 
ficmb,  seldom  reacmng  more  than  15  or  20  feet.  The  nut-pine  is  the  most  valuable 
tree  of  any  outside  of  the  timber  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  grows  on  most  of  the 
moDDtain  ransee.  It  is  the  most  valuable  for  charcoal,  and  reaches  its  matority  at 
from  forty  to  &ty  years,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet.  Charcoal  is  an  in- 
dupensable  element  in  smelting;  in  this  State.  The  forests  of  the  trees  above  set  out, 
unlike  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  grow  at  wide  intervals.  On  one  side  of 
a  moontain  range  you  find  a  forest  where  the  snow  lies,  say  the  north  side,  and  then  yon 
go  six  or  eight  miles  on  the  other  side  and  find  none.  My  observation  is  that  the  cut- 
ting off  of  these  forests  does  not  affect  the  rainfall  of  the  State,  not  an  inch.  The 
nkiiiDtains  about  the  Humboldt  which  furnish  the  snow  and  rain  for  that  stream  are 
bald  of  timber. 

I  wonld  place  the  jurisdiction  over  the  public  timber  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  district  land  officers,  who  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  issue  license  to 
responsible  persons  to  cut  and  use  timber  on  the  public  lands,  this  for  the  purpose  of 
protection,  and  providing  that  the  smaller  growth  of  timber  should  not  be  cut.  The 
reason  why  I  do  not  favor  the  sale  of  these  timber  lands  is  that  every  dollar  added  to 
the  cost  of  smelting  by  reason  of  chaxges  of  wood  for  charcoal  adds  to  the  already 
great  cost  of  smelting  our  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  and  would  prevent  the  smelt- 
ing of  a  vast  amount  of  ores  whicn  are  now  worked  at  a  very  small  and  close  profit. 
There  are  no  fires  of  any  moment  in  this  district. 

PenoDs  Just  build  a  brush  fence  to  mark  the  lines  of  a  land  claim  for  timber.  This 
n  respected  under  the  local  usages  and  customs. 

I  wonld  suggest  that  it  be  left  to  the  miners  of  a  locality  to  adopt,  as  the  formation 
shall  warrant,  either  a  square  location  with  end  and  side  lines  or  the  location  permit- 
ted nnder  the  present  act  of  Congress,  which  I  would  reduce  to  100  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  center  of  the  lode. 

No  official  survey  of  a  lode  claim  should  be  filed  which  overlaps  on  the  surface. 

The  cioppings  I  understand  to  be  the  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode.  The  top  or 
spex;  the  course,  and  angle  or  direction  of  the  dip  cannot  be  determined  in  the  early 
workiogs  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

The  intended  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  properly  defined  and  protected  by  the  locat- 
u^  of  a  claim  in  many  cases  under  the  existing  laws,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  ledse 
crops  oot  for  the  1,500  feet  the  miner  can  mark  his  monuments  so  as  to  give  his  side 
lines  accurately,  and  in  blind  ledges  they  seldom  run  for  any  great  distance,  and  are 
generally  pockets,  so  he  is  not  much  injured  by  the  blind  feature. 

The  ledge  on  wnich  is  the  Eureka  and  Richmond  in  this  mining  district  is,  say,  in 
some  places,  700  feet.  The  local  law  of  this  mining  district  permits  the  taking  of  100 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  ledge,  so  that  in  this  case  neither  tne  Eureka  nor  Richmond 
TMild  have  been  injured,  because  they  would  have  had  the  whole  ledge  in  width  and 
100  feet  on  either  side. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  policy  to  change  the  present  laws  in  regard  to  lineal  looa- 
tiune  of  lode  claims  to  fit  the  few  cases  where  the  ledge  will  cross  the  side  lines  and 
leave  the  man's  ground  after  he  has  staked  it.  When  a  locator  locates  a  lode  claim, 
sllow  him  to  get  a  patent  without  the  expenditure  of  $500  for  work,  for  the  reason 
tbit  hy  the  time  he  has  expended  his  $500.  if  he  has  developed  a  good  mine,  he  has 
Bmply  opened  up  a  way  for  lumpers  and  blackmailers.  I  have  never  known  a  valu- 
sble  mine  but  wnat  was  burdened  with  serious  and  disast.rous  litigation. 

The  present  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  are  very  good,  and  only  need  a  few 
{practicable  additions  and  amendments. 

1  luid  experience  in  forming  mining  districts  in  Palmyra  and  in  Washington  districts 
in  1«60  andl«63. 

In  organizing  a  local  mining  district  the  men  who  are  present,  sometimes  two  or 
twenty  as  the  case  maybe,  and  need  not  be  practical  miners,  hold  a  meeting,  elect  a 
piesident  and  seoxetary,  adopt  mining  laws,  setting  out  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 
«i«ct  a  recorder  and  fix  his  fees.   The  recorder  keeps  a  book  in  which  is  kept  the  record 
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of  the  meetings,  which  1b  the  baais  of  the  title  to  width  and  length  of  a  lode.  Tbk  Iwok 
remains  in  hispossesuon ;  he  is  under  no  bond,  and  the  record  oonld  be  alterod  bxhin 
flit  pleasure.  Tne  notice  which  the  miner  gives  the  recorder  is  a  copy  of  the  one  posted 
on  the  claim,  and  the  miner  often  floats  thLs  notice  abont  nntil  he  gets  what  snita  him. 
I  have  known  these  records  to  be  altered  by  the  recorders,  and  in  some  eases  tlie  books 
lost,  bamed,  and  destroyed.  I  knew  this  to  happen  in  Belmont  and  Bnllicm  ^tttkt§ 
in  this  State.  There  is  no  secority  against  frands  of  this  kind.  In  Yiew  o£  all  this  I 
believe  that  all  mining-distriet  laws,  customs^  and  records  oonld  adTantageooaly  be 
abolished,  and  the  whofo  initiation  of  record  title  as  to  fntnie  locations  be  placed  ex- 
clusively with  United  States  district  land  officers,  making  nioviaion  for 
of  the  miners  at  isolated  places  a  g^at  distance  from  the  omce. 

The  limitation  as  to  possessory  title  under  the  mineral  laws  should  not  be 
into  a  forfeiture ;  in  many  cases  miners  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  claims  and  hoid 
their  possessory  titles  by  doing  work  upon  them  as  now  provided  by  law. 

I  haye  cases  of  mininff  patents  pending  before  the  department  i^  Washington  far 
more  than  nine  years.  Tne  average  time  m  getting  a  mineral  patent  from  tiiis  State  is 
about  three  years.  If  we  desire  to  hui^  them  by  retaining  an  attorney  in  WssfaKii|^ 
and  paying  a  larse  fee,  we  can  get  patents  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  This  i§  &I1 
wrong ;  patents  imould  be  issuea  in  their  turn,  and  promptly,  and  no  pretaenee  givn 
either  to  attorney  or  pzincipaL 


TuUmony  of  A.  />.  Book,  nurveifor,  JBu/rdBo^  Nmf. 


1.  A.  D.  Bock,  surveyor,  Eureka,  Not. 
3.  Thirteen  years. 

3.  By  possession  onl^. 

4.  (mly  by  observation  and  surveying 

5.  No  answer. 


1.  There  is  but  little,  and  mostly  slow  growth— pifion  and  oedar. 

2.  Kone. 

3.  I  would  sell  in  small  quantities  to  citizens  hj  entry,  after  local 

4.  I  would  not ;  it  would  not  pay  for  sectionismg. 
&.  No  growth  from  old  stumps ;  it  would  take  fifty  yean. 

6.  One  must  have  some  timber. 

7.  To  settle  the  country. 

8.  Is  his  by  right  of  possession. 

9.  I  think  they  would,  with  restrictions ;  not  to  incur  expense  in  suffcyin^ 

IX>DE  CLAIMS. 

The  local  rules  and  acts  of  Congress  are  sufficient  as  now  found.    SapcoBie  eoort 
decisions  are  generally  about  right,  and  generally  satisfactory. 


Tutimony  of  David  Van  Lennep,  swrvtyor^  WUmemnooOf  Kee, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  wHl  be  fbmid  on  ibM* 
facing  page  1. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commissioii. 

1.  David  Van  Lennep,  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  surveyor  and  assayer,  United  States  dep- 
uty surveyor,  Humboldt  County  county  surveyor. 

2.  Eleven  years. 

3.  Acquired  ^itle  to  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  other  parties  under  c^ 
desert-land  act. 

4.  By  beiug  in  contact  with  parties  acquiring  the  public  land. 

5.  One  difficulty  presented  in  this  county  (it  is  very  extensive)  is  the  expense  asi 
loss  of  time  of  going  to  Winnemucca  and  Carson  to  make  affidavits  befote  the  prop*? 
officers ;  also  the  necessity  generally  of  employing  legal  advice  to  draw  papers  piof- 
erly.    I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy. 

7.  The  county  is  cut  by  mountain  ranges,  almost  all  running  nearlr  north  and  soath. 
between  which  are  valleys  from  two  ts  ten  miles  wide,  and  through  the  latter  thi  nsia 
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iter  coaraes  flow  or  make  BinkB.    Theae  courses  or  rivers  are  fed  partly  by  springs 

m  the  mountains,  more  largely  by  rains,  but  mainly  by  snow  melting  on  tbe  mount- 

L    On  aoooont  of  the  soaroity  of  water  and  tbe  necessity  of  irrigation  to  obtain 

kind  of  crop  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  agricultural,  properly  speaking ; 

^larger  proportion  is  paatoraL  Grass  is  abundant  on  the  hills  and  mountains ;  also  in^ 

U>ttom  lands  in  ordinary  seasons ;  at  present,  after  twu  dry  seasons,  grass  is  very 

/ce  everywhere ;  it  is  best  on  the  mountains.    There  is  also  much  mineral  land,  so 

led ;  a  verv  small  quantity  of  timber  land.    The  timber  is  only  fit  for  fuel  and  f arni 

saoh  as  fenoes  and  ont-honses ;  it  is  not  fit  for  lumber. 
K  Land  that  can  be  irrigated  should  be  classified  agricuUuralt  provided  the  soil  is 
ish  and  does  not  contain  too  much  soluble  salts,  such  as  common  salt,  alkali,  borax, 
|C ;  wuUfral^  when  nzodncinff  natural  grass  and  brush  fit  for  cattle,  provided  there  is 
10  viuQable  mineral  found  uiereon,  and  provided  the  sale  as  pastoral  would  only 
neiQ  the  suifaoe,  inespective  of  mineral  that  mi^ht  be  discovered  after  the  sale ; 
meralf  to  be  only  snoh  lands  as  have  mineral  deposits  or  ledges  bearing  valuable  min- 
nk;  9aUme$,  having  a  deposit  of  alkali,  common  salt,  &c.,  Ac,  on  the  surface; 
these  are  considered  worthless  unless  the^  have  enough  salts  to  gather. 

9.  Agricultural  limds  to  be  acquired  in  such  subcuvisions  and  quantities  allowed 
DOW,  with  privUe^  to  acquire  pastoral  lands  besides  in  lar;^er  quantities  but  in  same 
Mibdiyisions  now  in  use,  with  the  option  to  take  land  in  a  different  place  or  away  firom 
the  sgrionltural  land;  minsrol  as  at  present;  saline  only  when  the  salt  is  found  in  large 
enoogh  quantities  to  gather,  to  be  taken  as  placers. 

10.  By  the  above  suggestions  it  is  believed  that  more  land  will  be  acquired  by  actual 
lettlerB,  at  the  same  time  making  the  acquirement  of  land  as  simple  and  economic  to 
settlers  as  possible:  increase  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  to  about  double  the  present 
rate  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  land  and  homestead. 

AORIOULTURB. 

I.  Climate  good ;  rainfall  scarce ;  length  of  season  short,  having  frost  almost  every 
month  in  the  year ;  snowfall  in  winter  in  the  valleys  moderate;  more  abundant  on  the 
monntainB ;  drifts  in  the  deep  ravines,  and  when  heavy  gives  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation. 

t  From  April  to  October  rain,  or  snow  that  melts  awav  fast,  falls  in  small  quan- 
titiea.  The  heavy  snowfalls  are  liable  to  comei  in  December,  January,  February,  or 
March ;  best  when  they  come  in  December  and  January,  as  the  snow  by  freezing  is 
tDore  likely  to  last  later  as  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  thawing  of  snow  on 
the  mountains  comes  mostly  wnen  needed,  but  frequently  in  too  great  abundance  in 
spring  and  too  little  in  summer. 

7.  The  eenoral  supply  comes  from  snow  on  the  mountains.  Melting  of  snow  swells 
andovernows  at  times  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Hnmboldt,  Little  Humboldt,  and  Quin's 
Htvers;  also  creeks,  such  as  Martin,  Cottonwood,  Buena  Vista,  Kayoti,  and  many 
otben.  By  the  end  of  August,  and  sometimes  before  that  date,  both  rivers  and 
creeks  are  dry  one  to  four  miles  after  leaving  foot-hills;  many  do  not  reach  the  valleys. 
The  Humboldt  River  is  an  exception.  Springs  are  found  in  different  localities ;  each 
irrigate  a  very  limited  amount  of  land.  Most  of  the  little  springs  in  the  mountains, 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  run  only  a  few  yards  from  their  origin. 

1  Irrigation  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  in  the  county,  althouffh  settled  for 
abont  eighteen  vears.  Generally  too  much  water  is  used  and  wasted.  Tnere  is  no  idea 
or  impression  that  irrif^ation  impoverishes  the  land.  Much  land  in  this  county  has 
given  rich  crops  of  grams  (cereals),  year  after  year.  Manure  is  not  used,  except  for 
vegetables,  Ac,  I  do  not  know  that  crops  are  raised  higher  than  a  thousand  to  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  valleys.  In  cations  and  small  ravines  between  hills,  these 
plaees  are  the  wannest,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  vegetables  and  fruit  trees. 

9.  Generally  all  surplus  water  is  wasted,  as  no  care  has  thns  far  been  taken  abont 
^cooomi^ng  it,  and  if  a  neighbor  does  not  need  the  waste  water,  nobody  attends  to  it. 
No  regulatioiia  are  in  existence  in  the  State  or  oonnty  about  the  use  of  water  or  waste 
water. 

10.  Water  available  for  irrigation  is  all  taken  up ;  usually  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

II.  The  great  scarcity  of  water,  occasioned  by  drought  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
the  cause  of  several  lawsuits,  the  last  and  present  year,  in  Paradise  Valley,  Big  Mead- 
ows, and  Kayoti  Creek,  near  Unionville. 

l>i.  Not  practieable.  A  settler  wants  always  a  small  portion  of  agricultural  land 
near  his  hoose,  in  a  cafion,  along  a  spriufj^,  &o.,  which  could  not  be  caued  pastoral. 

14.  I  think  it  is  to  be  only  partiallv  limited,  to  prevent  speculation  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  enable  settlers  to  have  enough  land  for  tneir  stock. 

Id.  The  growth  has  diminished. 

10.  Partially,  mostly  in  valleys. 

*il.  Bivers,  creeks,  and  springs,  both  in  valleys  and  mountains. 

^.  Has  diminished. 

27lc 
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24.  Tbey  do  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  sbeep  destroy  the  feed  and  render  it  miaiutihle 
for  cattle. 

27.  The  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  being  the  principal  canse  in  tbo  way  of  inCTos- 
ing  the  agricnltnral  industry  of  this  connty,  any  means  employed  to  increaae  wma 
would  increase  also  the  sale  of  land.  Whether  this  could  be  effected  by  the  innofb- 
tion  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  forming  an  inland  sea  or  lake,  and  thus  increasiBg  \be 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  county;  or,  by  a  more  direct  way,  by  gnats  <4 

'-land  at  a  reduced  price  for  every  success  in  bringing  water  to  the  snrfaoe'by  art<«iu 
wells,  would  forward  that  end  very  greatly.  These  grants  might,  to  adTantage,  Vjasx 
the  time.    It  is  probable  that  success  would  excite  too  much  specnlatioo. 

28.  In  places  much  trouble  is  found,  although  few  are  entirely  obliterated.  Thi* 
occurrence  is  in  very  sandy  soil,  which  drifts  by  wind.  Posts  and  mounds  in  tbeieft^i 
of  cattle  are  apt  to  be  destroyed.  The  cattle  scratch  themselves  on  the  XMwtaaDdbnik 
them :  they  also  tramp  down  the  mound.  At  times,  in  a  new  and  nnaettled  ooontry 
like  tnis,  ignorant  and  malicious  men  do  not  respect  or  take  care  of  survey-posts  aitical 
their  own  property.  Generally,  comer  posts  near  an  old  Indian  camp  are  destroyed : 
the  mound  is  usually  found. 

TIMBER. 

4.  There  is  no  timber  land  (properly  so-called)  in  this  county.  On  some  hiUs  senbb^ 
oedars  or  Junipers ;  on  higher  ranges  some  mountain  mahogany — ^all  in  limited  qots- 
titles;  in  caQons  along  the  creeks,  cotton  wood,  quaking  asp,  and  willowSb  In  tbf 
southern  part  of  the  county  nut-pines,  rather  small,  are  found  on  a  range  of  raocLt* 
ains,  hardlv  good  enough  for  lumber.  All  the  trees  above  stated  are  nsed  for  firis 
wood  and  farm  purposes  as  timber. 

2.  No  timber  planted.  Trees  planted  about  houses  and  gardens  are  poplan,  cotton* 
wood,  locusts,  and  fruit  trees — thus  far  used  more  for  ornament  and  soaae. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  As  superintendent  of  mines  in  this  county ;  surveying  mine  olaiina  for  pamu 
and  the  interior  of  mines.    Have  been  called  as  expert  in  mine  litigationa. 

2.  The  mining  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Commissioner,  is  complicated  and  diffinLi 
to  comply  with.  It  causes  great  unnecessary  expenses  in  the  obtalningof  a  patent 
It  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  interpretation.  Tbexe  aboaic 
be  a  first  and  preliminaiy  location  when  a  ledge  is  first  found,  to  allow  time  to  locate  i: 
a  permanent  manner,  after  determining  the  course.  The  final ilocation  shoald  be  m^ 
by  competent  x>ersons.  It  should  also  require  the  length  of  claim  to  be  in  the  genert* 
direction  of  course  of  ledge ;  this  to  be  found  by  taking  a  level  as  near  as  pottil  (• 
on  the  course.  Locator  should  have  the  privilege  of  locating  over  900  feet  width  fn-c 
center  of  ledge  in  case  the  same  outcrops  beyond  300  feet  from  the  center  line  of  lei^ 
This  provision  to  be  only  with  intention  to  cover  the  outcrops  by  location,  and  prpr<st 
outsiders  from  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  The  claimants  of  a  claim  shoci  i 
have  the  privilege  to  act  by  attorneys  in  certifying  to  papers  reqnired  and  neeeaiarT 
in  obtaining  a  patent. 

3.  I  have  not  had  any  case  of  that  kind  in  my  practice  as  surveyor.  I  should  thifiL  ^t 
better  to  have  such  cases  decided  by  courts  of  justice  before  filing. 

4.  The  top  or  apex  is  the  uppermost  part  of  the  ledge  between  tbe  two  walls,  ahhoo^a 
these  may  be  missing.  Most  generally  the  apex  or  top  can,  but  the  coarse  and  dip  eaii3<>: 
be  determined.  Blind  ledges  are  those  whose  top  or  apex  are  nnder  solid  graand,  airi 
which  have  not  thus  far  been  exposed  to  the  surface. 

5.  They  are  not. 

6.  The  law  is  usually  complied  with  as  near  as  possible  with  regard  to  theae  pois£^ 
In  case  of  a  lawsuit  advantage  is  taken  of  any  weak  point. 

9.  Do  not  know  any  wider  uian  300  feet  from  center  of  ledge;  they  are  sometimes  widf; 
than  district  regulations  allow.    In  the  latter  case  the  local  laws  are  apt  to  be  raodideC. 

10.  This  occurs  in  outcrops  of  a  ledge  whose  course  is  across  a  hill  and  dipping  is  0» 
same  at  a  small  degree  from  the  horizontal.  The  outcrops  are  frequently  located  and  sot 
the  course  of  the  l^ge.  If  located  by  the  course  the  outcrops  would  be  found  oatuiie  of 
the  parallelogram  of  location. 

11.  To  the  disadvantage. 

12.  B  can  put  A  to  cost  and  inconvenience.    I  do  not  know  now  any  case  to  the  notni. 

13.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Blackmailing  is  not  confined  to  the  pcf- 
tion  of  the  dip  which  has  passed  beyond  the  exterior  lines  ofthe  surf aoe  tract.  I  c  v^Ki 
be  too  much  labor  or  expense  to  try  to  do  that  with  vertical  veins. 

14.  I  think  it  possible  and  also  better  than  a  contrary  provision,  as  the  original  dto> 
coverer,  in  the  last  case,  may  derive  but  very  little  benefit  from  his  disooTery  if  h^ 
ledge  is  dipping  at  a  small  degree  from  horizontal,  while  an  outsider,  in  snch  a 
would  have  the  lion's  share. 
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16.  After  a  ledge  is  found,  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  gets  an  idea  of  the  coarse,  dip, 
ind  valne  of  his  ledge,  say  in  two  or  three  days  (bat  if  an  excitement  is  existing  in  the 
liatrict  be  is  apt  to  locate  immediately),  he  places  a  notice  and  monnment  to  start 
rom,  aod  Tery  indefinitely  states  the  coarse  of  claim  located.  A  copy  of  the  location 
te  takes  to  the  district  recorder,  who  records  it  and  measures  the  claim  a  few  days 
it<^r,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  district,  placing  the  corner  monuments,  as  stated 
If  location,  as  near  as  he  can  by  a  pocket-compass,  or,  in  absence  of  it,  by  guesa- 
rork.  This  proceeding  is  subject  to  many  imperfections,  and  when  the  location  turns 
Qt  ralaable  ground  the  want  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  creates 
laeb  troable,  inconvenience,  blackmailing,  and  resulting  in  very  serious  litigations, 
nd  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  the  claim  to  the  original  discoverer. 

r.  It  cannot  be  amended,  if  other  claims  have  been  located  along  the  same,  except 
7  consent  of  subsequent  locators. 

19. 1  think,  with  precautionary  measures,  mining  district  laws  could  be  advantage* 
Qsly  Abolished  as  to  future  locations,  provided  the  United  States  land  offices  for 
liniog  claims  be  placed  in  more  centers  than  at  present  for  public  lands. 

21  Oaght  to  be  limitation— say  five  or  six  years. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

L  Small  ^oh  placer  claims  exist  in  this  county  ;  thus  far  no  effort  has  been  made 
f)  procure  title  for  them. 


Testimony  of  B.  C,  Whitmanf  of  Virginia  City^  Nee, 

B.  C.  WmTMAN,  of  Virginia  City,  Nov.,  testified  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  11, 
879,  aa  follows: 

I  bare  been  .familiar  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years  as 
n  attoniey,  confining  my  business  almost  entirely  to  the  mining  corporations.  I 
bisk  the  present  mode  of  initiating  titles  with  the  mining  recorders  is  probably  sat- 
s&ctory,  but  the  method  that  is  ^nmarily  used  in  mining  districts  is  very  unoertcdn 
0(1  mireUable.  At  the  present  time  minine  records  are  of  record  in  the  county  re- 
order's  offlcy,  and  are  just  like  any  other  titles.  I  speak  of  Nevada  only,  as  I  do  not 
sor  aoythmg  about  any  other  State.  The  ori^nal  notices  are  drawn  by  ignorant 
irospectors,  and  frequently  by  persons  who  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  write  the 
^glish  language,  and  indefiniteness  of  description  arises  on  account  of  their  ignor- 
)3ce.  At  the  present  time  we  are  acting  under  no  especifid  mining  district  laws,  but 
be  miniug  notices  are  filed  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
)'^l  in  the  countv  recorders'  offices  and  there  recorded.  The  original  locations  of  the 
''>m<itock  were  filed  in  separate  mining  districts;  one  in  Oold  Hill,  and  another  in 
iS'ltber  place.  All  these  notices  have  been  transcribed,  and  the  originals  have  been 
^\*\  iu  the  office  of  the  county  recorders.  These  were  originally  drawn  by  the  claim- 
Ati  themselves,  with  a  ereat  indefiniteness  of  description  and  date.  Ton  would  see 
'recorded  this  day,''  and  there  would  be  no  date.  It  was  posted  on  the  claim  and  filed 
nth  the  local  mining  recorder.  There  was  no  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  records 
0  the  bands  of  the  mining  recorder.  Those  records  will  show  the  very  great  careless- 
^^^  with  which  the  business  was  done.  For  instance,  in  the  notice  of  the  Miller 
(nut,  as  it  is  called,  at  least  one-third  of  the  names  that  were  originally  written  upon 
^  notice  have  been  scratched  cat  and  other  names  substitute<l ;  properly  enongh,  oe- 
^&i«  the  names  of  most  of  his  friends  were  written  there,  and  as  those  friends  £d  not 
^  to  time  he  would  scratch  out  their  names  and  insert  others.  He  used  the  names 
)f  his  friends  to  take  up  a  number  of  additional  feet. 

The  Miller  claim  as  originally  located  was  3,600  feet.  The  district  law  then  allowed 
wfeet  for  each  locator,  and  it  in  terms  restricted  a  man  to  about  so  much,  but  in 
act  a  man  located  as  many  feet  as  he  pleased  by  using  the  names  of  other  parties, 
nd  often  without  their  previous  knowledge,  and  then  he  woo  Id  go  to  them  and  have 
^  deed  to  him  what  he  had  located  for  them.  Locations  are  often  made  in  that 
^1,  and  then  deeds  taken  by  the  original  locator  from  the  others.  Locations  are 
^'17  onlinarily  made  in  the  name  of  one  person,  because  he  can  now  take  1,500  feet. 

r&e  coonty  recorder  is  under  the  same  responsibility  for  copying  mining  titles  as  he 
^^  Ux  copying  all  other  records.  He  is  elected  by  the  people  and  gives  bonds  to  the 
3^«,  and  is  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  county.  A  certified  copy  of  his  reo- 
>ta  ia  the  basis  of  title.  If  he  sends  a  false  certificate  he  could  be  punished  under 
u9  statatory  law  for  falsifying  his  records,  because  it  is  under  the  State  law  that  he 
^  made  the  custodian  of  those  records.  The  mining  law  allows  this  notice  to  be 
^^^f^,  and  if  an  error,  intentional  or  otherwise,  were  committed  in  the  certified 
'^y,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  make  him  amenable  under  State  law  or 
^ot    I  think  the  initiation  of  the  law  ought  to  be  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
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instauco.    As  long  a«  they  keep  control  of  thia  land  they  shonld  have  contn 
diBDOsition  of  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  present  pystem  is  anomalons  and  bardensome.  The  location  and  sizf 
claim  should  be  re^^ulated  by  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  has  »^.\'T*'  ' 
control,  it  shonld  either  exercise  it  or  give  up  the  control  of  the  land.  I  think  ••  ••- 
visablo  to  require  a  miner  to  commence  with  an  official  survey  wherever  it  cat  • 
done.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  prescribe  that  the  survey  should  be  made  <A\r  i 
certain  time  after  the  location  has  been  made.  I  do  not  think  it  would  br  \>*:n: 
some,  because  the  8ur\''evor  generally  accompanies  the  prospector  or  followi  '  ^  , 
after  him.  He  follows  tnere  for  custom.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  that  a  r... 
cannot  have  his  claim  surveyed  within  thirty  days  after  his  dieoovery.  The  difes:- 
ties  would  be  obviated  by  allowing  him,  in  proper  form,  to  locate  his  claim  upor  tb 
surface  and  posting  his  notice  thereon,  and  then  allow  him  to  file  bis  notice  with  tk- 
surveyor,  permitting  him  to  ask  for  a  survey,  and  that  survey  dating  firom  the  (Uv  r 
his  application.  I  think  sixty  days  at  the  outside  would  be  sufficient  time  in  vb  rl 
to  have  him  apply  for  a  survey.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  no  sarveyor  ought  to  W 
allowed  to  make  a  survey  over  an  overlapping  claim.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  riii* 
that  a  claim  which  has  been  located,  so  far  as  you  can  gather  from  the  notice  of  tU 
discovery,  and  so  far  as  you  can  gather  from  the  oral  proof,  runs  in  a  northerly  or 
southerly  direction,  but  when  the  United  States  surveyor  is  called  upon  to  loci>  i* 
the  claim  has  swung  around  into  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  true  direction  of  a  claim,  because  parol  testimosy  ^ 
becoming  extinct  in  old  mining  districts.  It  is  very  expensive,  too,  for  witnesses  ksLV 
their  importance  and  charge  very  hi^h  fees  for  testifymg. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ansing  from  claims  being  swung  around  and  tUi* 
direction  changed,  and  the  only  way  of  overcoming  it  is  by  the  original  location  ^i 
the  testimouy  of  the  work  which  the  parties  have  done. 

Parol  proof  in  a  mining  camp  is  not  very  difficult,  to  obtain*  The  witne6se.*s  i*:  '««£ 
district  would  stand  very  favorably,  because  they  have  testified  often,  and  we  »=  >! 
pretty  well  whether  they  are  telling  the  truth  or  not. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  require  the  discovery  of  a  lode  before  loc&*.-'.  <» 
admitted? — Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of  such  a  provU.'>f*' 
law.  Sometimes  valuable  mines  after  they  have  been  found  are  blind  lodt^sA.  C'r  y 
pings  on  the  surface  of  a  country  are  false  indications  in  the  value  of  lodes.  T>.' 
are  many  trausformatinns  which  affect  the  croppings,  but  do  not  afifect  tb^  .<^#'' 
underneath.  I  think  if  a  man  has  made  his  location  and  is  willing  to  0<6  on  aii*!  "  rt. 
it,  that  he  should  be  untitled  to  whatever  is  within  his  lines.  I  think  toe  govrm^  ' 
should  provide  a  difTerent  style  of  location  from  what  they  have  now.  My  thrtc-  ■- 
that  a  better  system  of  location  should  be  adopted  for  every  minin|;  re^ou.  but  I  ki.  "^ 
nothing  about  the  expense  that  would  attend  it.  The  Comstock  is  a  square  \>x^x>  s., 
with  vertical  side  lines.  The  advantages  of  that  location  would  be,  in  the  fin»t  i^**^ 
to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  litigation  that  follows  when  two  or  more  ledges  unitt-,  ji*^ 
there  is  no  division  of  them  afterward.  Nearly  all  our  mining  litigation  ariaet  inc 
this  cause,  and  experts  are  very  apt  to  take  sanguine  views  of  the  ledges  of  tlirJ 
respective  patrons.  They  become  interested  in  the  case,  and  I  have  known  jiuvpt  •< 
decide  upon  a  case  where  the  ledge  was  no  thicker  than  a  knife  blade.  I  azvt  J^i 
known  tnem  to  reject  where  the  lode  was  very  thick.  The  Comstock  ledge  U  i»« 
looked  upon  as  the  centering  of  deposits  from  all  the  croppings  from  a  mile  arocD>l 

Q.  Is  not  a  certain  line  of  claims  recognized  as  being  the  Comstoek  lode,  and  i»  tbrn 
not  in  front  of  those  recognized  as  being  on  the  lode  a  multiplicity  of  oth^  locatioQ»  '* 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  result  is  that  parties  having  no  lodee  on  their  own  groonds  <rM 
the  dip  of  those  other  lodes,  and  set  up  adverse  claims.  It  is  possible  under  tbe 
ent  law  when  a  man  has  located  a  valuable  lode  for  any  other  party  to  sink 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  dip  of  that  lode.  In  such  a  case  as  that  difficult 
must  necessarily  occur.  Ixere  is  that  kind  of  trouble  now  in  the  Comsto^  di^nr 
The  ChoUar  Potosi  had  the  Custer  location ;  the  Julia  has  the  patent  for  ita  gtas'- 
has  extensive  works.  The  land  office  ref useid  to  entertain  a  protost  ol  the  ClioUar  C 
nanjr,  saying  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  Julia  lode  was  a  distinot  body  of  on' 
nut  if  the  C%ollar  Company  ever  in  their  workin^p  proved  the  connection  belwrtt  tfa 
two  lodes,  then  it  would  pass  to  the  ChoUar  and  its  location,  so  that  if  it  Is  pn*\t^  <4 


be  the  Custer  lode,  the  Julia  patent  would  be  voided.  In  our  State  courts  ntcb  c 
are  frequently  passed  upon  by  experts ;  in  some  form  or  other  by  the  testimony  of  ^ii 
perts  as  to  the  theory  of  locanon  or  otherwise.  They  must  satisfy  the  Jury  of  the  r  it 
uection  between  those  two  locations.  It  is  only  a  question  between  a  practical  '  ■  'I 
tion  and  a  theoretical  location. 

Q.  What  size  would  yon  have  a  square  location  f — ^A.  I  think  the  square  K » 
should  be  1,500  feet  square ;  that  would  be  a  fair  allowance.    They  give  nott 
feet  in  length,  with  a  surface  ground  of  300  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode.    I  it 
they  give  a  man  1,500  feet  square  he  will  have  a  mine  if  there  are  any  rnine^ 
district ;  but  I  would  have  all  local  laws  conform  to  United  States  laws.    There  ^ 
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»e  CO  interference  between  the  two.  I  think  the  sqnare  location  would  have  no  in- 
Qiious  effect  npon  deep  mining;  on  the  contrary ,  I  think  it  would  improve  it,  have  a 
Itxti  effect,  always  provided  that  the  United  States  survey  and  fix  toe  monuments. 
i  r.at)  could  go  in  there  then  feeling  that  he  owned  that  piece  of  ground,  and  I  think 
ivtrry  prospector  would  be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  that  and  go  to  work  on  that  sup- 
KVitiou.  The  history  so  far  as  I  know  of  every  mine  and  raining  company  is  con  tin- 
ted !iti<;ation  and  expense  by  adverse  locations.  With  a  sqnare  location  there  could 
)^  £(>  litigation.  Mining  men  would  be  more  willing  to  invest  in  a  square  location 
hun  tbey  would  in  what  we  call  ledge  locations. 

(^.  Would  parties  be  willing  to  develop  the  mines,  with  a  possibility  of  getting  out- 
idr  of  their  location  f — A.  I  think  parties  would  undertake  to  mine  with  the  possibil- 
U  of  working  outside  their  lodes.  They  would  at  least  have  a  right  t6  the  ore  de- 
K>it  3H  it  is,  any  way.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  about  the  size  of  a  mine ;  it  might 
te  uiixiltt  larger.  Of  course  I  understand  that  that  system  of  square  location  would  not 
Mr  -satiMfactory  for  a  ledge  like  the  Comstock  lode,  or  a  lode  of  that  width;  but  it  is 
m{Mjs.sible  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  location.  You  must  have  some  absolute  rule,  and 
;  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  absolute  rule  of  square  location  would  be  more  satis- 
actory  tban  any  other.  The  locators  on  the  Comstock  lode  have  been  obliged  to  liti- 
gate, imd  they  will  have  to  go  on  litigating.  That  was  the  great  question  in  the  cele- 
;ratf<]  £nreka  caae.  They  claimed  that  they  were  on  a  great  lode,  and^  anywhere 
Kithiu  the  end  lines,  had  a  right  to  follow  that  lode.  They  defined  tne  mining  word 
*  lode,"  accepting  the  miners'  idea  of  it.  There  were  several  patents  in  that  case,  and 
bey  didn't  settle  anything  at  all.  The  patent  for  the  square  location  settles  some- 
Jiiog  absolutely.  In  the  event  of  the  square  location  being  made,  my  idea  is  that  a 
[»rtr  shall  have  from  the  surface  down  to  the  nethermost  depths.  If  he  finds  a  de- 
[Mnit  of  ore  he  ia  fortunate ;  if  he  does  not  find  it  he  is  in  bad  luck ;  but  he  should  not 
zp  oatside  of  his  lines«  Within  his  end  and  side  lines  he  is  entitled  to  everything. 
Ucii  man  wonld  then  understand  just  what  he  has  got.  Of  course  there  would  be  a 
^at  deal  of  digging  around  underneath,  but  that  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  tres- 
(idd&ing.  I  would  auow  another  party  to  locate  on  the  next  claim,  and  to  go  down  to 
uiv  depth  to  find  a  dip  of  the  ore  if  he  wanted  to.  I  am  not  a  practical  miner,  but  I 
hivf  talked  with  manv  men  who  are,  and  that  is  their  idea  about  it. 

b  miniDz  districts  you  frequently  will  find  small  lodes  running  parallel  to  each 
o^bri,  and  I  think  a  man  should  have  everything  he  finds  inside  his  location.  They 
Uk>'  *he  whole  district  now  in  Bodic.  There  are  supposed  to  be  half  a  dozen  lodes. 
S"  ":;e  of  these  lodes  is  wide  enough  to  warrant  anybody  in  exploring  it.  Then  from 
tK'^  «li}>  of  these  lodes  it  appears  that  some  of  them  may  combine,  so  that  they  have 
Wf;  (.bliged,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  to  locate  half  a  dozen  lodes  for  the  pur- 
["€>»!  of  getting  one  mine,  and,  as  they  are  distinct  ledges  and  one  man  located  them, 
tla-  causes  confusion  of  title.  There  was  a  case  in  one  of  the  Nevada  district's  where 
rbf)  bad  located  two  or  three  difierent  claims.  An  adverse  location  having  been  made 
tbr»r,  that  matter  came  up  for  decision  and  a  very  important  question  arose :  whether 
tht'  W()rk  done  upon  one  of  these  claims  applied  to  all  of  them  ;  the  court  holding  that 
it  did,  because  it  was  all  t^ken  up  to  make  one  mine.  The  adverse  claimants  argued 
tbnt  oue  of  these  locations  had  been  abandoned,  because  the  legal  amount  of  work  had 
3u  ijetfD  done  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  square  location  had  been  applied  to  the 
Comstock  lode  it  would  have  been  better.  In  the  event  of  the  square- location  system 
'^!o>:  adapted,  you  wonld  have  to  repeal  the  tunnel  law.  I  do  not  see  but  that,  under 
tbr  present  law,  when  a  party  locates  a  tunnel  another  party  has  a  perfect  right  to  go 
ADiUocate  a  claim  of  1,.500  feet  over  the  tunnel,  but  before  the  tunnel  discovers  any- 
tbiog ;  and  I  understand  the  rule  of  the  Land  Office  to  be  this — that  the  ^arty  running 
tlir  tQouei  is  entitled  to  locate  1,500  feet  upon  any  ledge  that  he  ma^  discover  in  his 
^vflnpiog,  bnt  the  width  of  the  location  snail  not  exceed  that  of  his  tunnel,  if  no- 
^hIv  Hubseqaent  to  his  location  gets  outside  of  the  lines  of  his  tunnel  and  makes  a 
previous  discovery  of  a  ** blind  lode." 

Q.  Yoa  Bay  that  they  may  make  a  previous  discovery ;  that  is,  make  this  discovery 
^  'bt:  HDrfaoe  before  he  has  made  one  underneath  ? — A.  What  I  mean  is  this:  A  starts 
» tTuuel ;  that  tunnel  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  he  is  prosecuting  work  on  the  tunnel.  B 
c^>niei  here  and  sinks  a  shaft  and  finds  a  lode  and  locates  it,  and  A  strikes  the  same  lode 
if  bi^ development;  then  B  takes  the  lode.  As  most  of  the  tunnels  are  very  expen- 
^^'■.  that  renders  the  tunnel  law  practically  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of  prospecUng. 
jtt*-r«  are  a  great  many  instances  of  this  at  Bodie.  I  have  never  known  anybody  to 
•i'jjcover  anything,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  they  claim  to  have  discovered 
Wh>  by  means  of  tunnels ;  I  never  knew  any  lodes  actually  worked  that  were  discov- 
^^1  bj  tui^nels  except  in  those  instances  at  Bodie.  The  tunnelers  claim  to  have  dis- 
f  ■)^>rtHl  a  valuable  lode  to  which  there  is  no  outcrop  and  upon  which  they  have  located 
^*\:\ni  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  regard  to  the  two  or  three 
fkth^T  so-called  discoveries,  there  is  more  or  less  litigation.  In  the  event  of  the  square 
i^'^a^iou  there  wonld  be  no  necessity  for  the  tunnels ;  the  sqnare  location  is  supposed 
^<>  give  a  man  Just  what  there  is  in  his  claim,  and  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  go  in 
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on  him.  I  think  the  tonnel  law  has  been  an  adyantageouB  law  in  California  for  th» 
pnrx)06e  of  discovering  old  river-beds,  but  if  a  person  had  a  square  locatioo  be  v(«U 
nave  a  right  to  run  a  tunnel  in  that,  if  that  were  the  easiest  way  to  gel  to  his  orr.  d 
he  did  not  interfere  with  anybody  else's  rights.  There  wonld  be  no  need  for  the  m^oel 
law  to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  mineral  claim. 

Q.  Suppose  the  law  provided  for  square  location  and  the  title  initiated  in  the  f^sa 
yon  have  indicated,  would  you  require  the  proving  up  on  the  title  within  a  cenab 
length  of  time  ? — A.  I  think  the  limit  of  time  wiuiin  which  to  prove  np  sfaoQld  1« 
increased,  and  I  think  the  party  should  be  compelled  to  get  the  title  from  the  gorf re* 
ment,  and  all  merely  possessory  titles  should  be  extingnifahed.  One  year,  1  fiboc' . 
think,  is  sufficient  time  for  i)roving  up,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  »  oml 
should  be  merely  required  to  establish  that  he  had  made  his  location  in  aceordic* 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  that  he  had  done  the  work  upon  the  claic  m 
required  by  law.  Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  proving  other  than  the  loot' Am 
of  the  party  and  certificate  of  the  deputy  surveyor ;  and  Mnule  these  geiitlema  .r* 
generally  very  accurate  about  it,  of  course  there  are  cases  where  they  axe  mistakc-c. 

Q.  Wonld  you  have  the  law  specify  what  the  character  of  the  improTementi  sb'^&lu 
be  T— A.  I  think  not,  sir,  except  that  the  character  of  the  improvements  ahoaM  be 
actual  work  or  actual  expenditure  conducing  to  the  development  of  the  mine.  I  belir  * 
that  the  courts  have  decided  that  buying  machinery  is  an  expenditore,  and  I  do  on 
see  why  that  should  not  be  accepted  as  such. 

All  over  this  country  claims  have  been  abandoned  absolutely  and  nothing  done  cpr« 
them  for  years.  Eventually  some  enterprising  person  comes  in  and  makee  some  d» 
covery,  and  then  the  old  locator  comes  back,  and  they  can  almost  alwa^  sacoecd  i: 
getting  a  case  sufficiently  strons  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  Now,  if  a  ^arrr  i* 
oompeUed  within  one  year  to  make  his  application  for  title,  and  a  atiiet  forfettw  •» 
provided  for  non-compliance  with  the  law,  it  would  do  more  to  improve  the  ceontTT 
than  anything  else.  That  forfeiture  should  be  merely  a  cancellation  of  all  rights,  iad 
abandonment  should  be  conclusive  proof.  The  law  should  provide  for  the  extinzQie^ 
ment  of  possessory  rights  of  all  parties  to  the  land.  The  old  poeaeeaory  daims  unniti 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  so  that  in  course  of  time  there  would  be  eome  ooma  c 
law  in  operation. 

I  think  the  mill-site  privilege  should  be  continued,  because  the  square  loeaitioo  mi^ti 
not  be  a  very  convenient  location  for  the  mill-site.  I  do  not  think  that  thcoe  is  ^7 
necessity  for  a  party  to  make  proof  that  he  has  got  a  mill  or  intends  putting  ap  'r.< 
Let  him  make  his  application,  and  then  the  government  might  agree  to  give  hio  n 
absolute  title  upon  proof  that  he  had  commenced  and  progressed  to  a  certain  extrcT 
with  the  work. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  mill-sites  have  been  taken  up  for  the  timber  or  other  rLLrr 
to  be  obtained  from  them ;  that  is,  from  the  land.  All  the  saw-mill  sites  I  have  know:: 
to  be  taken  up  have  been  for  actual  use.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  neoeasity  tn 
law  restricting  the  distance  of  mill-sites  from  the  mines.  It  might  depend  upon  m^T 
contingencies  as  to  where  the  mill-sites  should  be  put.  For  mines  tnat  are  down  t 
the  Carson  River  they  used  a  mill  down  on  the  Washoe  ;  it  must  have  been  50  ni> 
from  the  mill  to  the  mine  in  that  day.  Of  course  no  man  is  going  to  cbum  a  miu  ^ 
any  district  that  is  practically  too  far  off  from  his  mine.  In  Eastern  Kevada  there  a> 
places  where  they  haul  30  or  40  miles  to  the  mill,  and  it  has  always  been  a  qiirrti<>^ 
whether  it  was  cheaper  to  haul  ore  to  the  mill  or  water  to  the  mine. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  mill-sites  being  continued,  should  the  restriction  of  the  non-oiic- 
era!  land  be  continued  f — A.  That  is  a  question  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  thoof  br. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  of  those  provisioa?  r 
regard  to  the  classes  of  mineral  or  non-mineral  land.  Practically,  if  the  simile  pr>^ 
vision  that  is  placed  upon  each  patent  is  carried  out,  I  think  sorface  locations  nrfu 
not  conflict  with  mining  locations.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  surface  land  that  i»  ^ 
neither  class,  since  part  of  it  is  mineral  and  part  non-mineral  land.  It  should  he  n^ 
for  surface  purposes.  1  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  for  drawing  a  distiorti-c 
between  mineral  and  non-mineral  in  districting.  There  have  been  a  tew  instAEi"* 
where  mines  have  interfered  with  the  possession  of  the  surface.  There  was  one  il  'if 
case  of  the  Chollar  mine.  Their  location  was  prior  to  the  location  made  by  partit^>'- 
the  surface,  and  the  mine  coming  up  near  the  surface,  the  occnpant  of  the  land  vj* 
ordered  to  move  j  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and  his  store  dropped  down  into  the  dep*l> 
one  night.    This  is  the  only  case  I  have  known  where  the  rights  conflicted. 

Q.  Would  you  reserve  the  subterranean  riehts  f— A.  The  sale  of  one  thing  shoc^il 
not  include  another ;  the  sale  of  the  surface  riionld  not  include  subterranean  rigt!» 
I  think  if  a  man  bought  the  timber  land,  and  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  mineral  loeari'*  • 
he  oufi;ht  to  be  compelled  to  make  another  location.  As  the  case  stands,  I  see  no  rr<i- 
son  why  the  two  should  go  together ;  why  the  surface  rights  and  subterranean  riir^  t* 
should  not  be  sold  separately. 

Q.  Should  not  the  publication  of  the  objection  provided  by  law  to  the  minerml  .it- 
plication  be  conclusive  upon  the  government  as  to  the  right  of  the  appKcaot  *—  \ 
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Tie  present  system  is  exceedingly  onerous  to  the  applicant.  In  the  first  place,  they 
eqnire  an  abstract  of  title;  that  costs  sometimes  thousands  of  dollars  to  obtain,  be- 
idc-ft  taking  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  time.  That  abstract  of  title  may,  under  the 
tif-ient  system  of  the  Land  OflBoe,  be  of  some  use;  but  there  are  other  oases  where  it 
^  not  of  any  use ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  contested  patents ;  he  has  to  furnish  jvn  abstract 
ftit^letbat  can  never  be  of  any  use,  and  after  this  abstract  is  furnished  the  ofiii'e 
rvquently  refers  the  whole  thing  to  the  State  conrts,and  the  State  courts  decide  upon 
h^  titlo  between  the  two.  The  proof  must  be  made  over  again.  This  lies  in  the 
nhives  of  the  Land  Office,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any  use.  In  many  cases  it 
<  .ib*olutely  impossible  to  get  an  abstract.  In  early  days  they  mafle  that  transfer  by 
liittiug  a  party  in  place  on  the  ground.  The  courts  have  held  that  to  be  as  gor)d  a 
itle  as  if  a  man  had  a  paper  title.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  when  abstracts  come 
>p  they  are  necefiaarily  incomplete,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  complete, 
jid  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  is  always  necessarily  between  the  Government 
f  the  United  States  and  the  applicant,  and  it  should  be  conclusive  as  to  the  iuten- 
iou  of  the  applicant.  He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  State  court,  and  the  Judgment  of 
imt  court  is  conclusive  in  the  Land  Office.  The  Land  Office  looks  into  it  in  the  first 
lUce  merely  to  see  that  it  is  a  prima- facie  case. 

(^.  How  would  such  a  provision  as  that  of  section  15  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1851 , 
io  ?— A.  I  think  some  provision  of  that  kind  would  be  effective. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  wonld  be  wise  to  invest  the  executive  officers  with  a  lareer 
oiiiidiction  as  to  the  prifMi'fade  validity  of  the  adverse  claim  than  they  now  enjoy  7 — 
I  A  man  makes  an  objection  under  oath,  and  I  think  that  is  enough.  I  am  inclined 
0  think  that  is  as  well  as  we  could  have  it.  He  makes  his  objection  under  oaih,  and 
ir  had  to  file  his  abstract  of  titlo  with  his  objection.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
(ling  that  abatmet  of  title.  My  idea  is  that  if  he  makes  his  proper  sworn  averment 
hftt  should  be  snfficient,  in  view  of  the  fa^t  that  he  has,  after  a  certain  time,  to  prose- 
ii^e  that  averment.  If  he  does  not  prosecute  that  averment  with  reasoDable  diligence, 
think  this  matter  should  be  left  with  the  courts  where  the  case  is  tried.  I  think  it 
9  right  to  leave  it  there  for  the  action  of  the  court  if  it  is  not  prosecuted  with  reason - 
^blf  diligence,  and  I  do  not  think  any  other  person  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
^ith  it.  It  is  bard  to  say  what  reasonable  diligence  is,  and  the  court  is  the  proper 
nbaoal  to  decide  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  should  the  conveying  of  mineral  transfers  be  with  the  execu- 
ive  officers  the  same  as  with  all  other  land  cases  f —A.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
baking  a  distinction.  I  never  could  understand  why  they  should  inject  this  question 
>i  extorts  into  a  proceeding  which  after  all  does  not  involve  any  questions  of  law,  and 
rliioh  is  an  administrative  proceeding.  They  are  simply  questions  of  facts,  to  which 
li«-ru  can  be  very  little  objection  under  proper  statutes.  Taking  them  up  to  a  court 
ends  tn  additional  expense  and  delay  without  producing  any  good  or  economical 
(faults.  The  question  comes  up  about  location,  and  one  court  will  hold  parties  to  a 
crict  compliance  with  the  statutes,  while  another  court  will  hold  that  anything  which 
Wicat«s  the  desire  of  the  party  to  make  a  location  is  substantial  compliance.  If 
;ti«He  matters  were  before  the  Land  Office,  there  would  be  a  ruling,  and  there  could  not 
>«avery  great  conflict  of  opinion,  because  it  ultimately  comes  before  the  supreme 
>ower  of  the  Land  Office.  I  think  it  would  be  a  much  better  system  and  a  saving  of 
?x{)eu«e  to  have  the  whole  question  from  the  inception  of  title  to  the  end  go  directly 
immgU  the  Land  Office,  as  ail  other  land  cases  do,  and  that  the  patent,  when  issued, 
ti-oald  be  concloaive  upon  the  question  of  fact.  Of  course,  it  would  also  cover  many 
^Qt^tions  of  law.  The  patent  should  show  that  the  applicant  had  done  everything  he 
*i»  required  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  patent  title  from  the  United  States. 

Then*  is  another  thing;  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Und  Ofiice  that  under  the  present  statute  a  man  may  make  more  than  one  location 
'p<>o  the  same  lode.  It  was  decided  in  reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Colorado.  That 
MxJMon  has  been  made,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  a  decision  without  contest  I  do  not 
bow ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  statute  is  altered,  it  should  exclude  the  party 
(^im  making  more  than  one  location  upon  a  lode.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  proper  de- 
LuioQ  ander  the  present  language  of  the  statute,  and  I  think  that  result  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  putting  in  an  enactive  word.  I  wonld  give  a  party  but  one  right  of 
^rKemption  in  mining  cases,  the  same  as  is  now  done  in  agricultural  land  cases.  The 
Eovernnient  gives  a  party  a  certain  right,  and  it  does  not  intend  that  he  should  hog 
rT«rything.  My  recollection  is  that  that  decision  was  made  four  years  ago.  The  de- 
i^Mon  goes  on  to  say  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  do  not  prohibit  a  person 
^rwa  making  more  than  one  location  upon  the  same  lode ;  therefore,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit him  from  making  more  than  one,  he  may  mAko  fifty  if  he  may  make  more  than 

^.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  more  perfect  system  of  surveying  of  mineral  claims  conld 
^  adopted  f— A.  I  cannot  answer  that ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  a  practical  surveyor. 

Q.  Does  the  present  system  lead  to  great  uncertain tvf — A.  It  would  ultimately,  but 
It  does  not  now  l>ecanse  live  witnesses  are  at  hand.    I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the 
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iniDes  could  be  located  with  abeolute  certainty.  Frequently  the  seooDd  owner  easiMt 
find  tbe  corners,  even  if  he  went  to  the  surveyor  who  first  laid  out  the  gnnmd;  aad 
the  chances  are  that  the  present  surveyor  would  miss  it  a  little,  and  in  case  of  costev* 
versy  it  would  cause  trouble. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  party  takes  up  a  square  location  with  a  dip  ronnlnK  off  in  a  cpt- 
tain  direction,  and  then  that  dip  turns  and  runs  out  the  other  way  ;  what  would  W 
the  situation  f — A.  The  situation  would  be  pretty  bad,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  br 
any  worse  than  the  situation  is  now.  I  think  the  individual  miner  and  prospfctK 
would  be  safer.  He  might  occasionally  lose  his  lode,  but  I  think  the  individual  kt* 
would  be  overbalanced  by  the  public  gain. 

I  have  a  proposition  I  want  to  suggest.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  I  know,  a:}  a  matut 
of  fact,  that  parties  have  neceHsarily,  not  through  any  fraudulent  intent,  cut  timlrr 
upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many  inbtacct^ 
where  it  has  been  fraudulently  done,  but  you  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two.  I 
think  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  provide  that  where  lands  have  been  denuded  of 
their  timber  (in  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  at  any  rate)  that  if  the  par^ 
who  had  committed  the  act,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  agents,  should  oome  for- 
ward within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  pay  $2.50  per  acre,  as  a  matter  of  indcs.- 
nificatiou,  they  should  be  released  from  any  action ;  but  they  do  not  want,  of  eoune, 
to  be  liable  to  subsequent  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  It  seems  to  me  ii 
would  be  very  well  to  have  the  statute  perfectly  clear  upon  that  subject.  It  wonU 
give  parties  a  right  to  clear  themselves  from  any  criminal  and  civil  prooeedingi  I7 
paying  to  the  United  States  what  it  asked  in  the  first  place. 

In  Nevada  the  wood  was  not  cut  for  export,  but  for  actual  necessities  in  eairyiiii 
on  the  business  of  the  country.  It  has  been  burned  in  furnaces,  and  a  great  deal  i 
it  is  under  ground.  It  has  been  used  for  the  jturpose  of  development  Mid  improveoiefiL 
If  a  man  cut  and  sold  it  and  made  something  out  of  it,  and  if  be  now  paid  the  |^era- 
ment  all  that  he  would  have  been  required  to  pay  in  the  first  instance,  I  think  ih^ 
government  has  got  all  it  could  ask.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney- General,  aft« 
a  party  comes  forward  and  pays  $2.50  per  acre,  this  is  simply  a  payment  of  tlMP  pes- 
alty,  and  the  government  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  follow  the  lumber  and  take  it  vher 
ever  it  can  be  found.  I  understand,  further,  that  they  claim  the  right  to  sue,  in  add.- 
tion,  for  damages.  I  do  not  know,  then,  what  the  payment  of  this  $2.50  is  for.  I  ^ 
not  think  the  Attomey-Qeneral  very  clearly  understands  what  it  is  for,  either. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better,  instead,  to  make  a  Inw  whereby  these  parties  could  pn^ 
cure  this  timber  either  with  or  without  sale,  and  without  committing  trespass  !—&■ 
Undoubtedly.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  trespasses  have  l>een  necessarily  ct  c 
mitted  from  time  to  time.  For  instance,  the  State  owns  certain  lands;  application  - 
made,  and  the  State  authorities  say  we  cannot  sell  the  land  because  t^ey  have  not  Ur. 
surveyed,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  up;  or  the  party  goes  over  to  another  tract <' 
land.  Many  of  these  trespasses  have  been  committed  by  agents  withoat  any  xindt'' 
fttauding  on  the  part  of  the  principals.  The  agent  is  put  upon  the  proper  pie^'r  <•: 
laud  and  told  to  cut  on  that  land ;  and  all  at  once  it  is  discovered  that  be  \h  cattji^ 
timber  upon  another  piece  of  land.  His  employer  finds  it  out,  and  it  is  claimed  tbi' 
he  can  be  held  responsible  for  it,  and  I  presume  he  can.  I  refer  to  past  tre»pas«^ 
The  parties  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  offering  to  pay  $2.50  per  acre  for  stnmpas^- 
and  all  criminal  proceedings  stopped.  If  that  was  a  fair  prioe-origiDally  it  shoaldi* 
a  fair  price  now. 


Teaiimouy  of  ITarvey  Carpenter,  receiver,  and  James  MeMartin,  rrgwter,  Vmiicd  Shtkf  U»i 

offioef  Eureka,  Xev, 

EURXKA,  Nsv.,  Xoremhtr  It,  1^.* 

Harvey  Carpentkr,  receiver,  and  Jamrs  McMartin,  register,  made  the  follorin^; 

statement : 

Papers  in  the  land  office  should  be  reduced  m  number ;  all  fees  should  be  aboliaM 
and  registers  and  receivers  should  be  salaried. 

Eureka  is  a  mineral  district.  All  mineral  district  recorders  should  be  abolished  anc 
claims  filed  in  the  United  States  district  land  office.  All  mining  coutOAts  sboald  ^ 
tried  before  the  United  States  district  land  officers. 

Registers  should  have  a  seal,  and  should  be  authorized  to  sobposna  wttDrM*^  ^ 
testify  iu  land  matters ;  as  it  is  now  many  rights  are  lost  because  witneases  r^fvat  u 
testify.  Registers  should  also  be  authorized  to  perpetuate  testimony.  Tberp  Am\'' 
be  a  provision  of  law  that  settlers  in  final  entries  snould  be  permitted  to  make  ttv* 
final  proof,  on  forms,  before  a  district  or  county  Judge. 

This  district  id  enormous;  embracing  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nye,  White  Pis' 
Eureka,  Elko,  Lander,  and  part  of  Humboldt.    It  traverses  tbeantwe  length  of  Uf 
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Stftte  and  ia  200  miles  wide,  so  that  settleni,  either  in  contoets  or  in  making  final 
proofii,  brining  witL'esses  from  extreme  ends  of  the  dietrict  are  compelled  to  eo  to 
gTMiter  expense  than  the  lands  cost  in  the  land  office.  This  Is  a  ^reat  evil ;  registers 
and  receivers  should  be  authorized^  when  proof  has  been  taken  in  contests,  or  aban* 
donnients  of  homesteads  or  declaratory  statements,  to  at  once,  \i\yon  the  reporting  of 
■nch  cases  to  Washington,  admit  filings  for  legal  settlers.  While  the  report  is  pend- 
iQS:at  Washington,  which  is  frequently  a  year,  troubles  inveigh,  and  fights  take  place 
over  the  land. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  person  should  not  be  permitted  to  file  as  many  declaratory 
statements  or  homestead  applications  as  he  likes,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  only  a  ruling.  Every  time  a  person  files  a  declaratory  statement 
or  homestead  on  a  piece  of  land  the  value  of  it  is  thereby  enhanced,  and  an  incoming 
hettler  gets  the  benefit  of  his  improvements.  It  takes  entirely  too  long  at  present  to 
get  a  patent,  and  registers  and  receivers  should  have  more  authority. 

We  believe  in  the  rectangular  system  of  surveys,  as  all  understand  it.  Settlers  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  stakes;  they  rot  and  are  torn  down,  and  the  mounds  and  pits 
become  obliterated.  Stakes  are  frequently  moved  by  settlers  for  illegal  purposes.  In 
A  cattle  country  like  this  cattle  rub  against  the  stakes  and  paw  the  mounds  down. 
The  settlers  in  many  cases  have  to  hire  surveyors  and  go  to  great  expense  to  find  the 
bonodaries  of  their  land.  There  should  be  some  permanent  system  of  monuments  es- 
Ubliahed,  say  at  the  comers  of  townships.  It  is  almost  impossible  after  five  years  to 
find  a  stake  or  mound.  Triangulation  to  such  isolated  tracts  of  farming  lands  could 
be  iotrodnced  to  great  advantage. 

There  is  some  agricultural  land  in  this  district — say  one  acre  to  a  hundred — and 
there  irrigation  is  necessary.  The  water  in  the  distriot^  which  proceeds  from  springs, 
streaiDs,  and  snow,  is  all  taken  up  either  bv  cattle  or  irrigation.  In  this  district  it  is 
all  pastnrafe  land  except  this  bit  of  agricultural. 

It  takes  from  30  to  40  acres  of  land  to  sustain  a  beef.  This  district  is  overstocked, 
and  the  grasses  are  diminishing. 

We  believe  in  a  pastoral  homestead,  say  of  3,000  acres,  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  dis- 
trict, leaving  the  present  settlement  laws  in  efiect  on  lauds  which  can  be  irrigated. 
Our  water-right  laws  are  under  State  law,  and  decisions  of  our  district  court  give  the 
tirnt  right  to  use  of  the  water  to  the  first  locator,  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it.  This 
givejs  him  control  of  all  the  lauds  for  agricultural  purposes  in  his  section. 

No  laws  affecting  the  arid  lands,  either  their  sale  or  disposition,  should  bo  passed 
which  will  interfere  with  or  injure  present  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  section. 
r^f:  actual  occnpants  at  present  on  the  ranges  by  local  custom  should  be  permitted  to 
[K-nnaDently  occupy  them,  either  by  purchuso  or  permit  from  the  United  States  Gk)v- 
^rnment,  and  be  protected  in  their  right  to  them.  These  lands  should  be  surveyed  and 
preserved  for  cattle  ranges. 

We  think  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  occu}>ant  would  be  subserved  by 
tLo  sorvey  and  sale  of  these  arid  pasturage  lands.  They  should  be  sold  in  quantities 
ou  the  basis  of  thirty  acres  to  sustain  a  beef,  and  fii-st  to  the  present  occupants  of 
laud,  who  could  establish  by  oath  before  the  register  and  receiver  the  number  of  cattle 
3cd  bheep  held  by  them  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  We  think  10  cents  per 
Kn  ample  for  them.  Five  sheep  count  as  against  one  beef  for  grazing.  One  hun- 
dred cattle  would  sustain  a  family. 

There  are  many  contentions  between  sheep  and  cattle  men  about'sheep  going  on  cat- 
tle lands,  they  claimiug  that  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  lands  grazed  on  by  sheep. 
The  government  should  at  once  settle  all  these  matters  as  to  the  sale  of  lands,  &c.,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  and  to  prevent  further  trouble.  There  have  already 
beeniH)me  men  killed,  others  wounded,  in  controversies  growing  out  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  question.  Givins  each  stockman  the  right  to  a  specific  range  would  do  away 
▼ith all  this  trouble.  There  is  no  lumber  timber  in  this  district  properly  8i>eaking,  what 
there  is  being  only  fit  for  fuel  and  charcoal  and  mining  purposes.  No  timber  has  been 
planted  here.  Tlw  entire  control  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  should  be 
pat  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  district  land  officers.  In  this  district  any  person 
»ho  wants  the  timber  takes  it.  A  man  will  go  into  the  timber,  build  a  fence  around 
1  iargt>  quantity,  perhaps  miles  square,  and  by  local  law  such  an  inclosure  holds  it. 
Thf-y  post  a  notice  upon  it  and  record  the  claim  in  the  county  recorder's  office.  The 
timtier  that  yet  remains  should  1m)  surveyed  and  sold  to  any  applicant  in  uulimited 
nnantities.  The  charcoal  made  from  this  scrub  timber  is  indispensable  for  smelting. 
It  i^  generally  made  by  It  alians  and  Swiss.  There  are  estimated  to  be  3,000  Swiss  and 
Italians  engaged  in  this  business  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of  this  town.  They  cut 
all  the  timber  clean.  The  government  should  sell  the  timber  free  from  the  land.  Fros- 
<¥utioD  for  timber  depredations  as  laws  are  now  is  impossible.  The  timber  is  mostly 
'imposed  of  very  small  nut-pine,  pifion,  and  juniper,  and  is  of  no  value  for  building 
porpoaes. 

There  should  be  some  improvement  in  the  description  made  by  deputy  surveyors  of 
the  topography  of  the  country,  and  they  should  be  required  to  take  altitudes.  Much 
land  is  now  marked  non-mineral  which  is  mineral,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  preseDt  notice  of  intention  to  prove  np  is  vexatious  and  nseleaB  and  shub^i  be 
discontinued.  The  requiring  of  thirty  days'  publication  has  worked  great  pecnniur 
loss  to  settlers  and  prevents  no  fraud.  Men  who  file  on  mining  claima  should  be  re- 
quired to  prove  up  and  get  title  in  one  or  two  years  at  the  furthest. 

We  have  but  6  to  6  inches  rain  and  snow  fall  in  this  entire  district. 

The  desert  land  act  permits  location  on  unsnrveyed  lands.  The  settlers  shonld  be 
compelled  to  give  more  accurate  descriptions  than  now  of  their  claims,  so  as  to  prpv^ct 
them  from  moving  around  on  the  land. 

We  consider  this  a  mineral  and  grazing  State.  Aerioulture  is  only  possible  by  rec- 
lamation of  the  land  through  irrigation.  Where  tnere  is  no  water  there  ean  be  ao 
agriculture,  and  the  land  is  already  irrigated  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  water  sopplr. 
Our  people  utilize  their  water  with  great  care.  Reservoirs  are  praciicaUy  iisele»  be- 
cause  of  the  great  evaporation,  which  is  about  one  inch  a  day. 

In  contests  for  declaring  vacant  lands  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  law«, 
the  person  who  brings  the  contest  and  has  to  pay  for  it  should,  beii^  a  legal  settkr 
and  occupying  the  land,  be  protected  by  the  government  and  have  the  mst  opportunity 
to  get  the  land  when  it  is  restored  to  settlement.    This  is  not  the  role  now. 


Testimony  of  E,  S.  Clark,  surveyor-general  of  Necada. 

£.  S.  Clark,  surveyor-general  of  Nevada,  testified  as  follows : 

I  have  been  surveyor-general  of  the  State  for  ten  years.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  retnh 
tion  of  the  present  system  of  rectangular  surveys  of  the  lands  of  the  United  Ststai 
The  system  is  well  known  to  every  settler,  and  they  can  find,  with  ease,  the  location  d 
their  lands. 

Some  system  of  permanent  monuments  shonld  be  established  bv  the  govemmeDt  it 
the  intersection  of  townships.  The  wooden  stakes  are  destroyed,  some  are  bant  fe 
fire- wood,  and  others  rot  away.  Where  cattle  run  over  them  neither  moonds  nor  stikei 
last. 

The  deputy  surveyors  do  not  get  enough  pay  for  their  work  at  present;  theoldnriceA 
of  four  years  ago  should  be  restored,  as  rair  pay  gets  good  work.  I  think  there  ahool^ 
be  an  inspection  of  surveys  under  contract,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  government.  I  favcr 
the  retention  of  the  contract  system  for  convenience ;  a  paid  corps  of  sarveyori  vocM 
be  a  great  expense.  All  my  deputies  use  the  solar  compass.  I  think  a  great  improre- 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  method  of  the  description  of  the  lands  by  deputy  sarvejoi^ 
(in  fact,  a  classification  of  the  lands,  taking  the  height  of  streams  as  the  level  of  paw- 
ble  irrigation,  by  following  the  stream  in  the  several  townships  and  giving  its  eleti- 
tion)  by  the  government  furnishing  aneroid  barometers  or  other  instruments  to  sMer- 
taiu  elevations.  It  would  not  add  much  labor  to  the  work  of  the  deputy  and  woid^ 
be  a  guide  for  the  district  land  officers  in  the  disposition  of  public  lands.  We  do  not  sar- 
vey  anything  but  arable  lands,  and  there.is  a  great  deal  yet  unsurveyed.  The  fee*  ii 
mineral  surveys  are  not,  in  my  Judgment,  too  high.  Here  we  charge  $30  for  office 
work. 

The  timber  land  should  be  surveyed  and  sold.   I  would  sell  it  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties.   Private  ownership  would  be  the  best  protection  for  the  timber.    A  home«t«a^ 
or  pre-emption  filing  shonld  not  be  allowed  on  the  timber  lands  of  the  Sierras,  a^  met 
will  out  the  timber  and  then  abandon  it ;  these  lands  should  be  graded  in  price  acrord 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber. 

The  United  States  diptrict  land  office  should  be  given  Jurisdiction  over,  and  coctr^ 
of,  the  timber  lands  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity. 

I  think  applications  for  location  of  mining  claims  should  be  filed  in  the  United  Sta?t* 
district  land  office,  and  all  local  raining  districts  abolished.  I  think  mining  daimuLU 
shonld  be  compelled  to  pay  up  for  the  lands  and  get  title. 

I  would  not  survey  or  molest  in  anv  way  the  arid  lands  of  the  State.  I  wonld  In 
them  be  used  in  conimon  by  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  under  a  system  of  conitv  » 
now  established  among  themselves. 

I  call  this  State  a  mining  and  grazing  State.  Agriculture,  solely  by  iirigation.  i«  al 
incident.  We  have  grass  on  the  nigh  lands— generally  bnnch-graas ;  in  the  large  val- 
ley, white  sage ;  all  good  for  cattle,  who  don't  touch  it  until  the  frost  oomes  t^ 
sweetens  it ;  then  the  farmer  calls  it  winter  food.  The  water  privileges  in  this  Suti 
are  pretty  nearly  all  taken  up.  Parties  make  application  to  this  omoe  for  sorreT  n- 
their  claims ;  the  surveys  are  ordered  and  are  made ;  the  papers  are  filed  in  this  oft" 
on  return  and  approved ;  some  are  here  that  were  made  four  or  five  years  ago.  ^^n- 
law  should  be  passed  or  rule  made  forcing  these  people  to  make  appearanee  in  a  re« 
son  able  time  to  the  district  officers  and  make  payment  for  their  claims. 

There  should  be  a  law  passed  prohibiting  a  surveyor-general  from  ordering  a  depu it 
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nrreyor,  on  application  of  a  claimant,  to  make  a  duplicate  survey  of  the  same  mineral 
gnmnd  when  it  has  once  been  abandoned. 

Id  this  State  when  a  mineral  claim  overlaps  another  previously  surveyed,  the  dep- 
Qty  Borv^or  in  his  field-notes  excludes  the  surplus  ground,  and  the  conflict  is  shown 
by  metes  and  bounds  the  same  as  a  regular  survey. 

Oar  incidental  expenses  of  this  office  are  very  large  and  irregular ;  we  should  have 
$3,000  per  year  for  incidentals ;  we  used  to  have,  four  years  ago,  $4,000.  The  salaries 
of  this  office  are  too  low ;  they  should  be  increased  to  the  same  as  the  California  office, 
as  li?ing  is  twice  as  high  here  as  in  California. 

I  thiu  fees  should  be  alx>lished  in  all  matters  between  the  public  and  the  lands, 
and  fixed  salaries  be  paid  the  officers. 


TeBthrumy  of  Capt.  T.  C,  Ford,  Virginia  dty^  Nev. 

Virginia  City,  Nbv.,  November  1, 1879. 
Capt  T.  C.  Ford,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  testified  as  follows : 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  eleven  years,  and 
know  the  State  of  Nevada  pretty  well.  I  consider  this  State  a  mining  camp  and  a 
mimoi^  and  grazing  State.  Agriculture  is  a  mere  incident  here,  and  then  only  with 
irrigation.  I  do  not  favor  any  survey  and  disposition  of  the  arid  lands  of  this  State 
(or  the  next  twenty  years,  because  the  lands  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  monopolists. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  arid  from  the  irrigable  lands.  I  hear 
of  no  trouble  nor  agitation  on  this  point  among  our  cattle  and  sheep  men. 

I  would  survey  and  sell  the  timber  lands.  The  government  should  get  as  much  for 
the  timber  lands  as  private  persons  and  corporations.  I  would  not  limit  the  quantity 
that  should  be  sold  to  an  individual. 


TeoUnumy  of  I.  E,  JameSy  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

1.  £.  jAXESf  civil  and  mining  engineer,  of  Virginia  City,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Have  been  twenty  years  on  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  have  done  most  all  the  under- 
ponnd  work  on  the  Comstock  up  to  two  years  ago.  The  present  United  States  min- 
ing law  is  a  pietty  good  law,  except  that  parties  nave  been  permitted  to  locate  non- 
mineral  lands  as  mining  land,  to  the  detriment  of  actual  miners.  No  person  should  be 
pennitted  to  locate  a  claim  unless  they  have  mineral.  Exploration  should  be  free 
uid  permitted  on  all  mineral  lands,  but  no  location  should  be  allowed  without  a  party 
having  struck  mineral  in  the  place.  Under  the  present  law  a  man  may  locate  a  claim 
600  by  1,500  feet  and  hold  it  a^inst  a  person  who  is  actually  in  use  of  it.  Frequently 
men  are  compelled  to  locate  mining  grounds  around  their  shafts,  knowing  them  not  to 
be  mineral^  and  hold  them  by  doing  the  work  required  by  law— $100  per  annum — so  as 
to  keep  them  from  being  located  by  other  parties.  At  Yellow  Jacket  shaft,  which  is 
2,S00  feet  east  of  the  apex  of  the  Jacket  ledge,  the  company  were  compelled  to  buy 
at  a  high  price  a.  mining  location  which  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  have 
been  made,  because  there  was  no  mineral  upon  it,  and,  to  get  ground  enough  for  their 
dnmp  and  works,  were  compelled  to  purchase  another  claim,  on  which  claim  the  com- 
pany are  compelled  to  do  $100  worth  of  work  per  annum  to  hold  it.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  relocated  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  extort  money  (blackmail)  from  the 
company ;  so  no  location  of  a  mining  lode  should  be  allowed  except  where  mineral  is 
in  place.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  east  shaft  of  the  Overman,  and  cost  the 
company  a  great  deal  of  money.  A  good  mine  results  in  blackmailing  suits  and 
jorapenu 

I  think  all  mining  claims  should  be  recorded  in  the  United  States  district  land  office 
/or  safety  for  title,  provided  convenience  be  made  for  miners  at  a  distance,  at  present 
on  record  in  the  county  recorder's  office,  where  the  title  is  kept. 

The  time  required  now  to  get  mineral  patents  is  too  long.  There  have  been  delays 
in  mining  patents  before  the  department  uncalled  for.  I  Know  of  the  case  of  a  man 
who  made  application  for  a  patent  to  the  department.  The  papers  were  duly  for- 
warded by  the  local  officers  some  four  years  ago.  In  answer  to  several  letters  to 
the  care  of  the  Land  Office  he  received  a  note  from  an  attorney  at  Washington  say- 
ing that  if  he  would  send  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  him  he  would  get  his  patent. 
He  nfusedi  and  when  Schnrz  came  in  he  wrote  him,  and  soon  got  the  patent. 
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A  man  shotild  not  be  oompelled  to  pay  up  in  a  givea  time  for  his  mining 
many  cases  men  are  too  poor  to  get  a  patent  for  their  mining  lands. 

The  proposition  for  the  location  of  mineral  claims  in  sqnares  I  have  not  eensideral 

I  think  the  timber  lands  adjacent  to  the  mines  shenld  be  sold  in  nnlimited  qua- 
titles  and  the  price  graded.  Timber  should  be  sold  separate  from  the  land.  Then 
is  some  destmction  of  timber  by  fires,  bat  a  small  amount,  however.  Men  who  ovn 
the  timber  lands  are  very  careful  of  them.  It  is  absolntely  impoesible  to  mine  vit^ 
out  timber.  The  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  shotdd  be  placed  nnder  the  ooft* 
trol  of  the  United  States  district  land  officers.  If  the  timber  lands  are  not  said,  per- 
•sens  should  be  licensed  to  cat  it  by  the  dist^ct  officers.  Lands  which  are  ksvwn 
here  as  timber  lands  are  taken  solely  for  the  timber.  The  land  in  some  caass  coth 
tains  mineral,  and  is  valuable  to  the  government  for  mineral  purposes. 

The  tunnel  act  of  the  United  States  is  very  absurd,  and  the  law,  as  interpreted  bj 
the  Land  Office  and  in  California  courts,  means  simply  a  right  to  the  width  of  t]» 
face  of  the  tunnel.    The  law  is  of  but  little  use  as  it  now  is. 

When  I  first  came  on  the  Comatook,  in  1860,  wood  was  $16  per  cord.  Loraber, 
square  timber  and  all,  was  |23  to  (25  per  thousand.  This  was  after  the  mills  wen 
built.  The  railroads  and  flnmes  since  then  reduced  cord-wood  to  $10.50  and  timber 
and  lumber  $17.50  delivered. 

The  mining  law  now  requires  that  a  man  shall  maintain  conspicoona  mcmiiineBti  li 
the  comers  4n  his  clai».    This  is  now  soffioieat. 

There  ia  no  deftoite  width  to  the  Comatook  lode ;  yon  may  aay  it  is  irom  300  to  7M 
ftert  wtdew  The  foot-wiall  of  the  Coaateok  lode  is  well  defined.  The  tme  hmiga% 
wall  is  boofcen  and  is  not  well  defined. 

In  reoavd  to  locations  of  mines  the  law  requires  that  ^e  ends  of  all  loeatieotshiH 
he  parallel.  This  is  well  enosgb,  exoept  where  two  adjoining  (daiBM  nai^y  he  locind 
with  diverging  or  converging  fines.  In  case  the  lines  are  diveigent,  the  law  does  not 
admit  of  the  location  of  3ie  gore  between  the  diverging  fines.  In  case  of  the  coafcii- 
ing  fines  following  the  di^  of  the  vein,  the  government  having  issaed  a  patent  toescs 
claim,  a  conflict  would  arise  where  the  two  converging  fines  croased.  "nie  lawahosU 
be  changed  so  as  to  allow  of  a  location  without  pariulel  end  lines,  so  that  in  CMtt 
where  there  was  not  1,500  feet  in  the  locations,  and  the  lines  diversed  in  followingtk 
dip  of  the  vein  at  a  point  where  they  became  1,500  feet  apart,  then  they  shocM  be 
made  paraUel.  There  are  claims  on  this  lead  where,  in  course  of  time,  conflicts  viL 
probably  grow  out  of  lines  crossing. 


TesHmon^j  of  John  Shoe  and  F,  A,  IHttle,  at  Virginia  City^  ^ev. 

John  Sk^^s,  mine  owner  and  manager,  testified  at  Vliginia  City  as  follows: 

The  mining  law  is  good  enough  as  it  is,  but  parties  have  obtained  many  fnodakit 
patents  under  it.  I  think  the  local  mining  districts  shonld  be  abolished,  and  all  clu» 
be  recorded  in  the  United  States  district  uknd  office. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  at  present  in  getting  patent  title.  Ift 
the  case  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  coflB^^any  I  am  president  of,  we  weva  offend  palest 
for  our  mine  for  $5,000  by  an  employ^  of  government.  The  other  adveowpartiart  pai^ 
$5,000  for  a  patent  (the  Union)  and  took  therein  300  feet  of  our  gronnda.  We  started  fa* 
litigate,  but  compromised  sooner  than  be  at  the  expense  of  contesting  the  matter.  1 
have  been  on  the  Comatook  lode  since  1869.  A  square  location  without  condisies* 
of  piotection  to  mine  owners  and  actual  miners  ia  unfit  for  the  CoiBatoek  lode  As 
actual  square  location  would  stop  mining  here  at  once, 

F.  A.  Tbittlb,  banker  at  VirglBia  City,  heard  the  above  statement  and  eoninBMl 
the  same: 

I  have  been  all  over  the  State,  and  consider  it  a  mining  and  flraanng  State.  AH 
agricultural  land  would  have  to  be  irrigated,  and  it  is  a  mere  incident.  I  woold  net 
sell  the  arid  lands,  as  no  man  could  pay  taxes  on  such  land  and  make  a  fiving.  IV- 
government  lands  should  be  examined  by  government  officers  and  classified,  aSd  tnc 
lands  put  aside  for  grazing.  It  would  be  agood  plan  on  the  part  of  the  geoersl  gov- 
ernment to  give  these  arid  lands  to  the  dlflferent  States,  because  the  State  anthor^tiM 
know  best  what  to  do  with  them.  The  general  government  should  set  aside  in  tlui 
State  enough  lands  to  be  sold  to  establish  a  permanent  school  of  mines  on  the  Cow- 
stock  lode.  The  government  shonld  also  give  the  State  an  aUowanoe  of  lien  land*  it 
place  of  16th  and  d6th  sections  for  school  purposes. 
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TuHnumy  of£.  F,  WhUe^  Beaver  CaiUm,  Idaho. 

a  F.  WmTB  testified  *t  Beaver  Ca&on,  Idaho,  October  7 : 

I  liaTe  UT«d  in  Malad  City  twelve  years.  I  was  its  recorder  and  treasmvr  for  a  lonff 
time.  Iddlio  is  luirdly  an  ag^ooltnral  conntry.  Abont  1  acre  oat  of  75  could  be  oal- 
tirated.  Tlie  timber  is  all  confined  to  the  monDtoins.  Aboat  one  acre  in  a  thousand 
is  timber ;  it  is  mostly  arid  pasture  land.  lu  this  county  taking  the  entire  area, 
it  would  take  100  acres  to  keep  a  beef.  The  grass  is  very  scant  and  poor.  Sheep  are 
destructive  to  graas.  They  would  soon  kill  out  these  ranges  so  that  they  would  not 
be  good  for  aoytiiing.  The  ranges  are  deteriorating.  The  ranges  to-day  in  Uus  county 
wiU  not  sustain  one-twentieth  of  the  live  stock  tney  would  ten  years  ago.  If  these 
lands  were  in  possession  of  the  people,  either  by  use  or  purchase,  it  would  be  much 
bettor.  It  Is  ine  only  way  to  save  these  pasturage  lands.  They  would  then  get  bet- 
ter beef  and  more  of  it.  I  think  the  pastanige homestead  is  a  first-rate  idea.'  It  would 
settle  the  oountry  up  as  fast  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  settled.  I  have  often  thought 
of  it,  and  I  tlttiik  it  ^enld  be  done.  The  large  cattle  owners  ought  to  be  protected, 
either  by  leasing  the  lands  to  them  or  allowing  them  to  purchase.  Idaho  is  mineral 
sad  pastsraly  and  these  two  interests  must  be  protected.  They  are  the  wealth  of  this 
country.  Cattle  men  are  the  only  ones  who  take  any  interest  in  preserving  the  grasses. 
They  new  make  some  endeavor  by  uniting  their  herds  and  by  pasturing  alternate  sec- 
tions to  preserve  the  grass. 

Tile  water  righte  are  very  well  taken  up.  The  water  law  here  is:  the  first  man  who 
jCets  it  keeps  it,  and  the  man  who  first  takes  it  out  retains  the  use  and  control  of  it,  so 
far  as  natural  needs  are  oonoemed,  and  then  it  goes  back  in  the  stream  and  his  neigh- 
bors are  entitled  to  the  surplus.  The  only  way  any  amount  of  water  oould  be  taken 
oQt  is  by  uniting  capital.  The  government  should  encourage  irrigation  b^  giving  the 
companies  proposing  it  each  alternate  section  of  land,  or  by  offering  some  inducement. 

The  only  mining  district  here  is  the  Cariboo  district.  It  is  simply  developing  now, 
but  there  are  good  prospects  of  findin£[  good  lode  claims  there. 

This  is  rather  a  poor  county.  The  timber  here  is  ravaged  by  fire  all  the  time.  No 
one  now  has  any  particular  interest  in  it,  and  nobody  cares  for  it.  Something  should 
be  done  to  preserve  the  timber.  I  would  put  the  whole  matter  under  the  district  land 
(•diees,  just  as  agricultural  lands  are,  and  I  would  arrange  for  the  sale  of  this  timber, 
iD  Home  way,  so  that  persons  would  have  some  interest  in  it.  They  must  preserve  it. 
It  is  set  fire  to  by  Indians  in  order  to  run  the  game  outj  prospectors  set  fire  to  it  and 
travelers  are  careless  abont  their  camp-fires.  AU  the  timber  here  is  pine;  there  is  no 
bard  wood.  No  timber  has  been  plant^  here  yet.  This  arid  land  that  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation,  I  think,  is  worth  about  5  cents  per  acre ;  that  is  as  much  as  the 
goveroment  can  expect  to  get  for  it.  I  think  individuals  should  pay  for  the  survey- 
ing^ but  that  expense  is  as  much  as  the  government  can  expect  from  them.  I  think 
these  questioDs  should  be  settled  at  once.  Now  is  the  time.  If  it  is  not  done  there  will 
be  difficulty  when  the  future  population  comes  in.  So  far  there  has  been  no  direct 
confiict  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men.  Cattle  cannot  stay  where  sheep  Will.  If 
properly  taken  care  of,  100  cattle  will  support  a  family.  There  is  not  much  fencing 
here.  Ton  cannot  fence  cattle  during  a  storm.  The  only  way  to  fence  a  winter  range 
would  be  to  fence  the  bottom  land  v^ere  there  is  shelter  for  the  cattle.  I  would  not 
•ell  these  lands  in  unlimited  quantities,  but  would  allow  a  man  to  take  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  eattle  he  has  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  giving  authority  to 
sell  them.    The  wealth  of  this  country- is  in  its  herds,  and  always  will  be. 

I  think  the  reetaagnlar  system  is  a  very  good  one ;  but  there  is  very  much  bad  work 
being  done.  Men  cannot  find  the  comers  after  one  or  two  years.  The  stakes  are 
destroyed,  aod  the  oattle  paw  the  heaps  of  dirt  down. 

The  supply  of  water  here  does  not  increase.  Some  years  we  have  an  abundance  of 
water  when  we  have  had  heavy  snows,  and  then  again  when  we  have  late  snows  we 
have  little  water ;  thestreams  then  go  almost  dr^.  The  Malad  YaUey  has  heretofore 
always  had  a  mlisadid  supply  of  water ;  but  this  year  it  has  had  so  little  that  the 
f rops  have  diiea  up.  I  always  considered  that  the  rainfoll  had  gradually  increased, 
until  these  two  yean  past ;  but  my  experience  for  two  years  has  contradicted  that  idea. 
The  melted  snow  ordinanly  provides  enough  water  to  ripen  our  crops.  There  is  bo 
dependenoe  to  be  put  on  the  rain.  We  raise  all  the  cereals  and  all  the  vegetables  that 
i^w  in  a  northern  climate.  To  irrigate  100  acres  right,  and  to  irrigate  it  when  needed, 
it  would  take  100  miner's  inches  of  water  fiowing  twenty-four  hours.  Different  kinds 
nf  land  take  different  amounto  of  water ;  it  depends  of  course  upon  the  kind  of  land. 
Irrigation  enhances  the  value  of  lands  by  bringing  in  fertilizing  salts  and  minerals. 
lAnds  that  grow  wheat  crops  year  after  year  would  not  begin  to  grow  the  same  crops 
m  anv  other  country.  They  would  not  wear  as  well  without  fertilization.  Take  this 
«age  land :  it  looks  as  though  it  would  not  raise  white  beans ;  and  yet  it  would  raise 
ilne  crops  of  wheat  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  fertilization. 

i  do  not  know  much  about  mines  or  mining,  but  I  would  place  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  saoh  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  local  land  offloes. 
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I  would  permit  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  local  district  court  if  there  were  two 
ants  to  a  piece  of  land.  It  is  worth  ten  times  more  than  a  piece  of  land  is  worth  to  go 
to  law  about  it.  I  think  the  papers  in  the  land  office  could  be  much  simplified  sm 
condensed.  Everything  connected  with  the  land  office  is  too  expensive.  The  Tfry 
routine  you  have  to  go  through  tends  to  confuse  you  in  a  hundred  different  ways; 
whereas  if  you  had  it  simplified,  and  could  have  a  ease  settled  right  at  home  in  the 
local  land  office  or  in  the  local  courts,  it  would  cost  much  less.  In  proTin^  up  meo 
have  often  to  go  five  hundred  miles  to  do  it.  The  whole  thing  ahonld  be  aunplified. 
That  is  my  experience  after  hundreds  of  entries. 


Testimony  of  William  G,  Tbtm,  regisUTy  and  E.  8.  Crocker,  reoewer,  UnUeA  Siain  lad 

office,  Bvaneton,  Wyo. 

Eyakbton,  Nofoember  4, 1879. 

WiLUAM  G.  Town,  register,  and  E.  S.  Crocker,  reoeiyer  of  the  United  Suts 
land  office,  testified  that  they  have  been  register  and  receiver  ever  sinoe  the  organic 
zation  of  the  above-named  office. 

The  Evanston  district  embraces  three  counties  extending,  approximately,  400  milci 
from  north  to  south,  and  200  miles  from  eaat  to  west. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  forms,  &c.,  of  papers  in  the  land  office  shonld  be  simplified ; 
registers  and  receivers  should  have  a  seal,  and  should  have  jMwer  to  aubpceoa  wit- 
nesses and  perpetuate  testimony.  Our  experience  has  led  us  to  the  ooncInaioD  that 
fees  should  be^  abolished,  district  land  officers  paid  regular  salaries,  and  that  oet- 
tiers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  fees,  as  such,  but  that  all  fees  should  be  embraced 
in  the  acreage  cost  of  the  land.  As  it  is  now  local  land  officers  have  very  little  esecc* 
tive  responsibility  and  are  really  only  outside  clerks  of  the  department.  This  sbonU 
be  changed  and  they  should  be  clothed  with  some  official  authority. 

In  cases  involving  contest  or  abandonment  on  desert,  swamp,  or  homestead  landf, 
it  requires  three  months,  on  an  average,  to  forward  the  cases  to  the  department,  ssd 
to  have  the  case  cleared  up  there  and  returned.  The  register  and  receiver  sboeM 
have  authority  to  act  in  such  cases  and  to  send  up  the  papers  or  file  them,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, and  let  the  legal  qualified  settler  file  at  once ;  as  it  now  is,  the  wrong  ibal 
sometimes  gets  the  land.  A  person  should  have  the  right  to  file  as  often  as  he  ^eaaob, 
on  a  desert,  swamp,  or  homestead  claim,  because  the  land  is  enhanced  in  value  by  hit 
improvements,  the  government  does  not  lose  anything,  and  the  man  himself  does  nA 
eventually  get  more  than  one  homestead.  In  our  opinion  miners  and  agricultoiiiti 
should  be  allowed  to  file  a  thousand  claims,  if  they  so  desire,  until  each  gets  a  traet  to 
live  on. 

More  than  a  year  ago  wo  sent  up  cash  entries  for  patente  that  have  not  been  iaio'^ 
yet.    All  land  cases  should  be  patented  in  turn. 

The  present  homestead  and  pre-emption  allowance  of  160  acres  per  settler  is  totally 
and  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  lands  in  this  district,  which  are  of  such  a  character 
that  a  settler  and  his  family  would  meet  certain  starvation  on  any  such  sized  tract. 

The  lands  in  this  district  are  timber,  mineral,  and  grazing.  All  the  grazing  landi 
are  arid.  There  is  no  rain  and  no  snow  and  but  few  running  streams.  The  stcck 
water  comes  from  springs  and  streams.  There  is  no  agriculture  to  speak  of  in  tb> 
district,  all  supplies  of  food  other  than  the  article  of  meat  coming  from  CaMfania. 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  Eastern  States.  The  timber  in  the  mountains  la  most); 
spruce  and  aspen,  and  cottonwood  grows  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  We  arc 
informed  that  the  north  slope  of  the^  Black  Huls  is  covered  with  beach,  walnut,  ssd 
pine.  No  timber  has  been  planted  in  this  district.  Takine  all  the  lands  in  this  da- 
trict  we  should  say  that  1  per  cent,  or  less  was  in  timber,  andthe  reet,  even  the  minf  ril 
lands,  grazing.  The  timber  lands  should  be  surveyed  and  graded  ana  sold  in  nnlimit^. 
quantities,  with  this  restriction  or  regulation :  that  the  pnrch^sershonld  clear  off  all  dead 
timber  so  as  to  prevent  fires,  and  that  no  timber  should  be  cut  for  speculative  or  man- 
nfacturing  purposes  that  was  not  over  8  inches  in  diameter.  With  a  view  to  preveol- 
ing  fire,  all  dead  timber  now  on  the  public  lands  shonld  be  given  to  any  person  wbv 
would  remove  it.  The  timber  should  be  sold  separate  from  the  land,  the  title  to  whicb 
should  remain  in  the  government. 

The  United  States  district  laud  officers,  who  livawith  the  people  and  know  their 
wants  and  ways,  should  be  given  full  jurisdiction  over  the  timoer  lands. 

Settlers  should  not  be  prevented  from  cutting  poles  and  posts  for  fencing,  bat  thtr 
should  be  required  to  cut  them  out  of  the  thick  undergrowth  so  as  to  five  uie  lefnaie 
der  of  the  timber  a  chance  to  grow.  The  destruction  of  the  timber  at  this  tincie  is  liear- 
ful.  Twenty-five  times  more  is  destroyed  than  is  used  b^  the  i>eop]e.  At  th*  preeea*. 
rate,  fire  alone  will  utterly  destroy  all  the  timber  within  this  distriot  in  five  yr — 
When  once  started  they  generally  sweep  clean,  burning  not  only  the  standing 
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de^  timber,  bat  tho  young  growth  and  seeds  as  well,  and  the  timber  docs  not  come 
up  agaiu.  Fires  are  started  either  by  the  Indians  driving  game,  or  by  white  men 
tjroii^h  carelessness  and  recklessness.  Persons  oan  go  on  the  timber  lands  and  cat 
That  timber  they  like,  and  much  is  unlawfully  cut. 

Tbti  arid  or  grazing  lauds  should  be  surveyed  and  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers 
i!  a  price  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  acre.  Pastoral  homesteads  of  from  3,000  to  3,500 
^  res  should  be  established  by  law.  One  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  this  country  will 
l>t  P  a  family ;  25  to  30  acres  of  this  land  will  feed  a  beef.  Under  constant  sheep  or 
■•3*rlt*  feeding  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  land  gradually  decreases,  but  if  stock- 
m«>n  liad  bpecific  ranges  under  their  permanent  control  they  could  then  move  their 
cattle  from  part  to  part,  and  the  grass,  which  is  mostly  bunch,  could  be  preserved. 

Xo  law  should  be  passed  which  would  destroy  our  present  cattle  or  sheep  herds. 
Tliey-form  the  wealth  of  this  country,  which  is  solely  adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
If  the  goremmcnt  does  not  sell  these  arid  lands  it  should  permit  the  present  cattle 
acrl  .sheep  owners  to  lease  or  occupy  them  under  some  law  or  regulation  based  upon 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  they  own  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
the  district  land  officers  should  issue  permits  to  occupy  quantities  of  land  on  proof  of 
the  size  of  their  herds  being  made,  and  the  same  officers  should  have  the  power,  as 
ijo^-,  to  take  evidence  of  abandonment,  and  permit  other  occupants  to  go  on  the  dis- 
iiieH  lands.  The  desert  land  act  works  well  in  this  district ;  640  acres  is  ordinarily 
-srhi  lent  to  make  effective  its  purpose. 

The  present  system  of  surveying  the  public  land  is  effective,  and  should  be  retained. 
Tao  people  are  used  to  it,  and  can  easily  find  their  lands.  More  durable  monuments 
aod  corners  should  be  erected,  and  deputy  surveyors  should  be  held  to  strict  compli- 
aiic^  with  their  contracts.  The  boundary  line  between  Utah  and  Wyoming  was  run 
3  aD  ifflproi)er  and  unskillful  manner ;  posts  are  not  set  ha  required  by  law,  and  are 
ni^HJDg  in  many  places  for  miles  consecutively.  They  are  generally  broken  down  by 
(Vtle.  Woodeu  stakes  should  be  done  away  with  and  metal  substituted  and  driven 
ir>to  the  ground  so  as  to  protrude  therefrom  about  six  inches.  They  would  not  decay 
i-  wcKxlen  stakes  do,  and  the  cattle  would  not  be  able  to  break  them  down. 

There  are  no  perceptible  climatic  changes  in  this  district.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
lii^tinct  cattle  and  sheep  luuges,  though  cattle  will  graze  on  sheep  lands  for  at  least 
rlire^;  reasons.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  all  the  water  that  is  available  for  stock 
Ia>  lipen  taken  up. 

llie  Bnal  notice  to  prove  np  should  be  abolished. 

Ihnrc  are  about  100  townships  plats  in  this  office;  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  town- 
!- ;-^  there  is  not  a  settler.  We  need  surveys  at  present  badly,  and  the  sixth  standard 
iK'iidian  line  should  be  run  so  that  townships  cau  bo  surveyed  and  subdivided.    This 

-  j:."lard  would  run  through  Bear  River  Valley,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  district 
i-d  is  well  settled. 

1  >  best  part  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  res- 
natioD,  wnich  is  about  75  miles  square  and  contains  from  1,500  to  2,500  Indians. 
n.:-.  reservation  contains  a  great  deal  of  mineral— gold,  silver,  &c.    There  is  no  game 

-  it  and  the  Indians  have  to  be  fed  by  the  government.    They  should  be  allowed  160 
i  .:>'^  for  each  family  and  the  rest  of  the  reservation  should  be  open  to  settlement. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  500  feet  here,  but  were  failures.  There 
- 'lie  petroleum-oil  spring  in  the  noHhern  part  of  the  district  and  the  oil  obtained 
b-refrom  is  used  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  lubricating  purposes.  It  flows 
^-'jut :«}  gallons  per  day. 

Coal  extends  from  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  up  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Tijia  district  could  sustain  fifty  times  as  many  cattle  as  are  now  in  it. 

All  mining  districts  should  be  abolished  and  all  claims  recorded  in  the  United  States 
!:<*Trict  land  office,  which  should  have  authority  to  try  all  contests  in  mineral  oases. 

^^Tperience  has  shown  that  square  location  in  mineral  (lode)  claims  would  stop  liti- 
:4tion.    If  made  square  the  claim  should  bo  larger  than  1,350  bv  1,350. 

Tb^  mining  laws  are  very  indefinite  and  complicated  and  are  but  little  understood. 
^^y  should  DO  repealed  and  simpler  ones  substituted. 


T&iHmony  of  Laurence  F,  J,  Wrinkle,  mining  aurveyoTf  Virginia  Cityt  A>«« 

I  ^liat  is  year  name,  residence,  and  occupation? 

Laurence  F.  J.  Wrinkle;  Virginia  City,  Nev. ;  mining  surveyor 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

•  •  NMuit  experience  have  you  had,  and  whore  and  in  what  capacity,  in  the  bosiness 
i  ixiining,  mine  sorveying,  and  mine  litigation  ? 
£^ployed  in  United  States  suryeyor-general's  office,  Kavada,  about  three  years. 
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Have  been  miniDg  surveyor  principally  on  the  Comstock  lode  aboat  nine  yeaik  Bitc 
also  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  prepared,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  mioing 
applications  for  United  States  patent  of  aboat  a  dozen  claimants. 

2.  What  defects,  if  any,  in  the  United  States  laws,  their  operation  and  admim^n- 
tion  as  applied  to  lode  claims,  do  you  know,  either  from  your  own  experience  or  Itod 
observation  f 

(1)  The  law  is  not  sufficiently  strict  in  requiring  the  location  to  be  piOTcriy  mtAe<! 
upon  the  ground.  (2)  Permits  location  records,  which  are  often  indefinite,  becai«* 
the  descriptions  of  the  claims  are  made  by  persons  who  do  not  understand  how  tow- 
scribe  them  so  a  stranger  can  find  out  where  they  are  situated.  (3)  Does  not  reqtjt 
the  locator  to  see  that  his  monuments  are  kept  in  their  proper  places  upon  thegrob'*- 
(4)  Does  not  require  proof  of  having  done  one-hundred  dollars'  worth  of  holding  v^tTi 
upon  the  claim  during  the  year  to  1^  recorded,  nor  to  specify  where  on  the  clai^  ^ 
work  has  been  done. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  a  veiy  large  part  of  mining  litigation  springB  in» 
disputes  as  to  the  actual  position  in  which  the  original  location-stakes  of  claims  stood 
upon  the  ground  (after  such  location  stakes  have  disappeared^  and  the  recorded  notire 
of  location  merely  describes  the  claim  with  reference  to  said  stakes,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  show  how  the  actual  position  of  those  location-stakes  is  to  1j«  found  ineaec 
they  are  removed  or  destroyed)^  and  from  disputes  as  to  abandonment  or  failure  of  the 
prior  locator  to  do  the  holding  work  required  by  law,  such  disputes  arising  in  gRJt 
measure  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  the  law  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned. 

Another  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  provision  which  requires  the  end  lines  ta  aH 
00868  to  be  parallel.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  where  No.  1  and  No.  2  locate  od  ibe 
same  lode,  Q  H,  leaving  an  intermediate  portion  of  the  lode  less  than  1,500  f«(t  ia 
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length,  which  No.  3  locates.  No.  1  has  made  his  end  lines  parallel  with  each  oibtr, 
and  so  also  has  No.  2;  but  No.  2's  end  lines  are  not  parallel  to  No.  I's.  Now,  oui 
the  ruling  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office,  if  No.  3  makes  one  of  his  end  lines  coincide  w-* 
the  end  bne  £  F  of  No.  1,  he  cannot  make  his  other  end  line  coincide  with  A  B,  the  r 
line  of  No.  2,  but  must  run  it  in  the  direction  C  D,  parallel  to  his  other  end  line  £  Fj 
leaving  the  triangular  portion  D  C  B,  which  nobody  can  locate,  although  the  cUic 
No.  3  may  be  much  lees  than  1,500  feet. 

A  still  further  defect  is  that  the  law  does  not  indicate  (at  least,  not  fully)  hov ; 
rights  of  contestants  are  to  be  determined  in  case  a  prior  locator  has  mistaken  the  c 
of  the  ledge,  which,  instead  of  running  lengthwise  of  his  location^  pxovea  to  nn 
onally  across  it  and  into  a  subsequent  location.  The  following  sketches  will 
more  clearly  the  cases  I  would  call  attention  to:  (See  diagrams  marked *'Ciie it 
**  Case  B^"  ^^  Case  C")  I  have  given  to  each  contestant  the  ground  to  which  I  \stMff^ 
he  is  entitled ;  in  fact,  1  have  decided  the  oases  for  myself,  whether  rightly  or  wrMfl 
is  immaterial,  as  far  as  the  object  of  illustrating  the  want  of  oleAmess  in  the  Bisni 
act  is  concerned.  In  ''  Case  A''  the  prior  location, "  No.  I,''  runa  diagonally  across  t^ 
lode  MN,  one  end  lin^,  A  B,  crosses  the  apex  of  the  lode  at  P,  and  £e  lode  pasMS4 
of  the  location  at  the  point  F  on  the  side  line  AC.  A  subsequent  location, ''  Ke^  * 
is  made,  of  the  which  the  end  lines  are  G  £  and  H  K.  How  are  the  daima  of  N^^ 
and  No.  2  to  be  adjusted?  In  the  case  of  The  Flagstaff  8.  M.  Co.  et.  Helen  Tar^ 
(reported  in  Copp's  Land  Owner  for  June,  1879),  the  court,  in  speaking  of  a  pe-n* 
who  (similar  to  No.  1)  locates  crosswise  of  a  vein,  sa^:  *'  If  he  doee  locate  hi$  ^^a^ 
in  that  way,  his  rights  must  be  subordinated  to  the  rights  of  those  who  have  pn>:^! ' 
located  on  the  lode.  Their  right  to  follow  the  dip  outside  of  their  side  Uue»  <a:i<< 
be  interfered  with  by  him.  Hi8  right  to  ihe  lode  only  extends  toeo  miiefc  of  the  Mr  me  U«  • '  j^ 
covers,  •  •  •  Though  it  should  happen  that  the  (crosswise)  looa tor,  bvainkiur^^^r 
to  a  considerable  depth,  might  strike  the  same  vein  on  its  subterranean  descent,!'  •*  ■•' 
not  to  interfere  with  t^ose  who,  having  properly  located  along  the  vein,  are  poi«uin$: '  1  • 
right  to  follow  the  dip  in  a  regular  way.  So  far  as  ho  can  work  upon  it,  and  no;  : 
fere  with  their  right,  he  might  probably  do  so,  but  no  further;  and  this  con*^;''*" 
would  follow  irrespective  of  the  priority  of  the  locations.^* 
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Now,  siuee  the  end  line  A  B,  orosaes  the  apex  of  the  lode^  **  No.  1 "  is  entitled  to  fol- 
low the  lode  in  depth  alons  the  vertical  plane  of  said  end  hue ;  bat  from  the  point  F, 
vliera  the  rein  leaves  the  olaiin  throash  the  side  line,  I  think  the  above-qaoted  deda- 
m  would  indicate  that  "  No.  1 "  is  only  entitled  to  follow  down  the  dip  of  the  lode  i 
that  Uy  '*  No.  1 "  wonld  be  bounded  at  the  end  next  *'  No.  2  "  by  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  point  F  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  vein  nntil  such  plane  inter- 
Metfl  the  plane  of  the  other  end  line  C  D,  at  S,  then  from  S  **  No.  1 "  wonld  be  bounded 
bT  the  plane  C  D  8  Z  of  the  end  line  C  D.  "  No.  1 "  shoold  be  limited  by  the  plane 
or  the  end  line  C  D  Z  in  place  of  allowing  him  to  follow  indefinitely  the  plane  F  S 
W  beyond  the  place  of  interBection,  S ;  becaose,  if  he  wero  allowed  to  do  so,  he  would 
erentoally  foquire  much  more  ground  than  he  originally  locif ted. 
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Com  a. 

"No.  2  **  musty  towards  the  sui&ce,  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  daiiii  and  respect  the 
kmd^iy  fixed  between  "No.  S^iMid  '< No.  1,"  but  with  increaaeo^  depth  << No.  2'' 
My  fioally  reach  the  plane  of  his  original  end  line  G  £,  beyond  ii^oh  he  must  not 
^,  and  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  wilTthen  be  left  betweeu  "  No.  2  ^  and  '*  No.  1." 

"  Na  3"  havincr  to  respect  the  boundary  plane  of  "  No.  1 "  pn  one  end,  and  his  own 
Ad  line  y  T  at  tne  other,  finds  hta  claim  to  diminish  in  depth;  biit  )^e  can  only  blame 
^iBMlf  fat  not  locating^  end  lines  parallel  to'^lfo.  1." 

28lO 
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"  No.  1 "  haa  Dot  mcoeeded  in  eroolitc  tha  apex  of  the  loda  witk  Mm 


ha  dtp  (d  tbs  loda  batwoon  T«rticftl  plauaa  ftt  right  : 
( tha  loda,  i^  ^uiM  paMing  through  Um  axtti 
Mlad  by  tha  ride  Unea  <d   hUloearion  ontU  he  li 
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the  end  line  eBtablwhed  by  himself;  thus  '*No.  1,''  the  prioic  locator  is  in  depth  shat 
tot  Altogether.  Bat  on  Moertaiiiing  this  state  of  thines  ne  is  at  liberty  to  miJce  a  new 
lotttion,  taking  in  some  or  all  of  the  vacant  ffronnd  imown  on  the  diagram,  provided 
■di  new  location  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  third  persons. 

Cve  C  is  a  modification  of  cases  A  and  B,  readily  nndentood  from  the  diagram. 


Com  C. 

There  an  locations  in  this  district  which  will  probably  in  the  fntore  slye  rise  to  the 
ptttioDs  presented  by  cases  A«  B,  and  C,  and  perhaps  the  law  shomd  indicate  the 
vie  to  be  followed  in  deciding 
w.  If  so,  a  fixed  method  of  de- 
ttnining  the  average  conrse  of  the 
^ge  thnragh  the  ground  in  oon- 
lOTcny  woud  also  need  to  be  pre- 
Bribed. 

AooUier  case  which  might  arise 
iBd  wock  iniostice  nnder  onr  pres- 
■Bt  law  (slthoagh  I  am  not  aware 
if  ineh  a  case  having  actually  oc- 
^nT«d)  is  this:  *'No.  1"  discovers 
t  lode  some  distance  below  the  snr- 
;«»m  the  shaft  B,  and  makes  his 
^^^"Ko.  1";  afterwards  it  is 
^ODd  that  owing  to  the  dip  of  the 
Wethespexisallwithin  the  sob- 
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seqaeut  location  '*No.  2."  Does  it  not  follow  from  the  decision  in  theesMof  tb 
Flagstaff  S.  M.  Co.  vs.  Helen  Tarbet,  above  quoted,  that  **  No.  %"  who  has  ""praperif 
located  fdong  the  vein/' shall  hold  the  same  against  the  prior  discoverer  **  No.  1,  wbv 
has  not  properly  located  f  Should  not  the  law  be  amended  to  allow  **  No.  1  **  in  nek 
a  case  a  certain  limited  time,  say  60  days,  to  ssoertain  the  trae  direction  and  dip  of  \a» 
vein,  and  make  a  proper  location  f  JSequiring  him,  however,  to  immediately  fUe  % 
record  notice  of  snch  discovery,  stating  what  length  along  the  vein  he  in(tends  to  taJu 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  t  Can  or  eamuit 
the  top  or  apex  the  course  and  angle  or  direction  of  the  dip,  always  be  detenniiiediB 
the  early  workings  of  the  veins  or  lodes  f 

In  case  the  vein  outcrops  at  the  surface,  I  would  call  any  portion  of  each  oatcKf 
the  top  or  ^pex.  If  the  vein  does  not  reach  the  suif  ace,  then  the  highest  point  u> 
which  the  vein  or  lode  can  be  traced  is  the  apex  (not  necessarily  the  nearwt  point  to 
the  surface,  but  the  absolute  highest  point),  using  the  term  vein  or  lode  in  the  moa 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  vs.  Richmond.  If  the  vein  does  not 
outcrop  on  the  surface,  the  apex  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  exploration.  The  cons* 
on  the  surface,  owing  to  inequalities  of  elevation  and  of  the  dip  of  the  ledge,  oftw 
varies  from  the  coursiB  shown  by  a  level  underground.  The  oip  may  change  to  bt 
steeper  or  flatter  ffom  one  level  to  ^pother.  Generally  in  making  looaUons  no  sysko* 
atic  effort  beyond  surface  observation  is  made  to  ascertain  the  apex  and  oooiw  of  • 
ledge;  reliance  is  placed  on  luck  very  often  in  that  matter  as  well  as  in  the  msttff  d 
finmng  pay  ore  in  the  claim. 

5.  I  think  all  rights  a  discoverer  or  prospector  actually  secures  (although  in  toat 
oases  not  all  he  intended  to  secure)  under  his  location  can  be  properly  defined  snd  pit»- 
tected  by  the  present  law  with  soine  few  amendments.  I  think  a  prospector  who  loesta 
a  claim  and  strikes  a  lode  which  turns  out  to  belong  to  his  neighbor,  beoaose  the  top  ^ 
the  lode  is  in  the  neighbor's  claim,  has  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  law  thso  bs 
would  if  he  failed  to  fiqd  ore  in  his  claim.  In  the  same  way  a  man  who  locates  macm 
a  lode  instead  of  along  it — the  law  gives  him  the  right  to  locate  1,500  feet  akog  ths 
lode^but  if  he  makes  his  location,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  in  a  way  to  cover  \em 
than  1,500  feet,  he  can  only  blame  his  own  ignorance  or  want  of  luck.  Let  it,  once  fv 
all,  be  understood  that  the  location  must  cover  the  apex  of  the  vein  throngfaoat  tki 
length  of  the  claim,  and  more  attention  will  be  f^iven  to  this  matter  by  looiton  tsi 
purchasers.  In  general*  a  man  can  hardly  be  called  a  discoverer  of  a  lode  if  he  Is 
Ignorant  of  its  nositioa  on  the  surface,  or  ne  may  discover  500  feet  bat'aot  1,500  feet 

6*  Litigation  nas,  hot  not  to  my  knowledge  any  iinnstice. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  No. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  Y^}  bat  the  locator  might  have  made  his  location  follow  the  windings  of  tte 
lode. 

It.  in  gonsrai,  I  brieve  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  locators  upon  tr«s  \odm 
how  many  looatioos  are  made  upon  barren  ground.  I  apprehend  tha^  at  the  onta^ 
especially  in  a  new  n^ineral  district,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  la* 
between  what  are  locations  on  real  lodes  and  what  are  locations  upon  barren  gitNinC 
This  facility  oi  making  alleged  mineral  locations  has  enabled  individuals  to  mosop^ 
lize  the  surface-groun  j  in  front  of  certain  claims  on  the  Comstock  lode,  which  Con- 
stock  claims  reanired  the  ground  for  shafts,  &o.,  and  had  to  pay  a  few  thoosand  de^ 
lars  extra  for  tne  ground  to  the  '*wtld-cat''  owners.  Comstock  owners  have  thos 
compromised  with  these  claimants  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  Nevada  sumts 
(which  allows  non-mineral  lands  to  be  condemned  where  necessary  for  the  effecti«t| 
working  of  a  mine),  except  in  the  case  of  the  Oberman  Compan  v  ot  oL,  which  proeoitd 
the  condemnation  of  the  '*  Yankee"  miniQ|(  claim  for  a  site  for  the  Fonnaa  tkMiU 
I^itigation  iu  this  oaoe  is  still  pending ;  this  litigation,  if  persevered  in,  may  help  m 
d^t^nmlpe  wliat,  under  the  biw,  constitutes  a  vidid  mining  chum.  In  a  mineral  4» 
trict,  small  seams  mav  very  oftMi  be  found  yielding  low  or  tolerable  aasaye  of  prrr 
metal|  and  occasionally  these  small  seams  lead  to  workable  deposits  of  ore, 
ordii^arily  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Many  of  the  barren  "  wild-cat '  loeatioDs  c«« 
such  small  seams.  Betwscai  the  United  States  and  the  claimants  of  alleged 
ground,  it  would  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  its  u 
and  receive  pay  for  the  s^me.  Let  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  sale  of  United 
land  as  mineral  prove  its  iioii^minMal  character  in  every  case.  Greater  strictaMss 
requiring  the  full  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure,  and  a  provision  analogcoe 
that  suggested  in  reply  to  question  22,  would  do  away  with  many  of  these  wild 
locations. 

12,  Yes,  litigation  is  liable  to  occur.    The  legislation  of  the  mining  8talQB»  I  beHevi 
provides  for  such  cases. 

13,  As  to  the  first  question,  I  reply,  yes.    As  to  the  other  question,  I  am  sniv  tM 
bulk  of  the  litigatioa  in  this  district  arose  from  the  causes  speoifled  in  reply  to  qnesOM 
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j^o.  2,  and  from  dispntes  as  to  whether  the  Comstock  lode  was  only  oueveiu  or  several 

pAnllel  yeins;  the  locations  about  which  most  of  the  litigation  has  occurred  having 
beeo  made  under  the  act  of  1866  or  previous  thereto. 

14.  Accepting  the  definition  of  a  lode  as  given  in  the  decision  of  the  Eureka  Consoli- 
'dstedfs.Riclimondasthe  true  one,  which  I  think  it  is,  '*the  variety  and  complexity  of 
imiDeral  deposits  in  rock  in  place"  enters  but  slightly  into  the  auestion.  The  question 
(Teally  will  be  whether  the  "  lode"  (as  thus  defined)  can  possibly  be  traced  by  means  of 

t8  walls,  as  they  continue  downward  beyond  the  side  lines  of  the  location ;  when  the 

[ipof  a  vein  can  thus  be  followed  downward,  it  is  quite  possible  also  to  ascertain  the 
japex  of  the  vein  merely  by  following  the  dip  upward  instead  of  downward ;  and  who- 
ever has  the  apex  must  have  the  whole  vein.  Of  course,  where  there  is  any  doubt  as 
!:o  whether  the  mineral  is  contained  in  a  regular  *' lode "  or  in  an  irregular  deposit, 
litigation  to  brins  forth  all  the  facts  of  the  case  must  ensue.  I  do  not  believe  any  law 
|uo  be  devised  which  will  entirely  shut  off  litigation;  cupidity  will  always  be  able 
Ito  (leTige  ways  to  attack  valuable  mining  property. 

I  To  give  the  right  to  the  discoverer  of  an  ore-producing  vein  to  make  a  square  loca- 
tion of  1,500  feet  on  a  side,  with  the  right  to  all  the  mineral  included  within  vertical 
planes  passing  through  the  lines  of  such  location,  not  permitting  such  locator  to  follow 
tbe  dip  beyond  his  lines  might  prevent  some  of  the  litigation  which  now  arises.  But 
%ouId  not  litigation  on  new  points  arise  to  take  its  place  f  And  would  not  such  a 
rrstem  have  drawbacks  that  would  counterbalance  whatever  advantage  might  follow 
iGimiuiity  from  litigation  f  One  of  the  drawbacks  is,  that  while  the  lucky  prospector 
(»r  discoverer  might  reap  a  greater  reward  than  now  for  his  exertions,  since  by  disco v- 
f-rio^  a  comparatively  unimportant  vein  he  might  secure  a  much  richer  vein  lying 
V  it  bin  1,000  feet,  of  whose  existence  he  had  no  knowledge  at  the  date  of  location ;  in 
fact,  he  might,  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  outcrop,  easily  monopolise  a  large  portion 
ftf  a  TaiaslHe  mining  district,  shutting  out  many  Just  as  diligent  and  meritorious  pros- 
pectors as  himself— the  present  law  giving  the  discoverer  all  he  actually  finds — while 
the  aqoare  location  might  make  him  the  constructive  discoverer  of  a  vein  a  thousand 
t'iiD^  more  vidnable  than  the  one  he  really  found,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  square 
lotation  would  place  the  actual  ore  producer  and  developer  of  mined  ar  a  disadvantage 
ft«  compared  with  his  privileges  under  the  present  law.  By  square  locations  a  few  im- 
l^'ODioos  individuals  might  monopolize  a  whole  mining  district  and  thus  retard  its 
Uevelopment.  Capital  would  also  be  more  afraid  to  invest  than  now,  because  every 
^m  with  a  dip  vrculd  have  an  artificial  bottom  (where  the  vein  passes  out  of  the 
location),  and  the  real  bottom  is  now  very  often  reached  too  soon. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  how  such  a  law  would  have  worked  on  the  Comstock. 

The  red  lines  A,  S,  C,  D,  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  first  series  of  square  looa- 
^OM,  and  C,  D,  E,  F  the  boundaries  of  the  second  series  of  square  locations  that 
Would  have  had  to  be  made  on  the  Comstock  lode,  and  the  dotted  red  line  shows  the 
^■stem  lindt  of  the  present  workings  at  an  average  depth  of  probably  2,400  feet  below 
fte  cmppings*  The  places  shaded  red  upon  the  map  and  marked  bonanza  indicate  all 
^  ore-producing  ground  thus  far  found  within  the  limits  of  the  supposed  second 
leries  of  square  focations.  As  it  would  be  manifestly  impolitic  to  let  sach  square  loca- 
(Mos  be  valid  until  ore  was  actually  found  within  their  limits,  the  majority  of  the 
!^oi&8took  compftruies  would  now  be  ariftiog  around  without  secure  title  to  any  ground, 
fhieh  circumstance  would  render  it  difficult  to  collect  assessments  to  proseecute 
ortber  explorations.  As  an  illustration,  consider  the  case  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
'U)d  Union.    The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  bonanza  was  discovered  by  the  Sierra  Ne- 

idaCoaipany  at  a  depth  of  2,100  feet;  this  company  vigorously  explored  the  full 
fiigth  snd  breadth  of  their  location  at  different  levels  trough  the  Sidrra  Nevada 
•baft,  doing  all  the  work  by  assessments,  and  most  of  the  time  through  very  unprom- 
KQK  ground,  with  no  encouragement  except  the  fact  that  the  lode  still  continued  and 
^  hope  that  finally  an  ore  bcdy  would  be  reached.  Could  the  Sierra  Nevada  Com- 
WiT  have  raised  money  to  spend  on  such  work  if  there  had  been  any  danger  of  a 
tUDger  sinking  a  shaft  and  striking  the  ore  before  them,  and  thus  depriving  them — 
':**^ntees  of  the  original  discoverers  of  that  portion  of  the  Comstock  lode — of  the 
rnits  of  all  their  labor,  as  would  be  possible  under  a  square  location  law  f  As  a  fact, 
«e  I'Dton  shaft,  which  was  started  and  sunk  1,300  feet  by  an  outside  company  in  the 
loj^e  of  finding  a  ledge  east  of  the  Comstock,  would  certainly  have  reached  the  ore 
•tfore  the  Sierra  Nevada  workings  if  the  then  owners  of  said  shaft  had  been  incited 
0  energetic  work  by  the  chance  of  securing  a  part  of  the  Comstock  lode.  The  Union 
haf r  leaches  this  ore  body  at  a  depth  of  about  2.250  feet.  Yet  in  all  probability  if  such 
^narelooatlon  law  had  been  in  force,  neither  the  Sierra  Nevada  shaft  nor  the  Union  shaft 
roald  ever  have  been  sunk,«nor  the  bonanza,  worth  millions,  ever  tonnd.  For  before 
he  present  Sierra  Nevada  shaft  was  started  an  older  shaft  was  suuk  800  feet  and  the 
'cin  prospected  therefrom  at  different  levels,  all  the  way  through  barren  ground ;  if 
^  this  fact  had  been  added  uncertainty  as  to  the  further  depth  to  which  they  might  go 
pfore  being  cut  off  by  some  more  fortunate  explorer,  the  costly  hoisting  works  over 
he  present  Sierra  Nevada  shaft  would  never  h^ve  been  erected,  and  the  ground  would 
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have  been  oondemued  iu  popular  estimation  as  utterly  worthless  and  barren,  sad  I 
woald  have  been  impossible  to  raise  money  for  any  mining  operation  in  that  vicinitj 

Anpther  complication  which  I  imagine  might  arise  onder  a  S(|aare  location  Uv  i 
this :  The  first  discoverer  of  an  ore  body  being  entitled  to  make  his  sqnare  location  a 
the  most  advantageous  way,  in  the  caae  before  us  the  Sierra  Nevada  Company.  hAv 
ing  reached  the  ore  long  before  the  Union,  would  locate  directly  in  front  of  said  Uiiia 
Consolidated  Company's  workings,  cutting  them  off  altogether  after  the^  have  (»pfl( 
years  exploring  thu  barren  upper  portion  of  the  lode — a  hardship  and  injustice  te 
yond  any  likely  to  happen  under  our  present  law. 

Moreover,  it  necessarily  follown  that  if  a  miner  were  not  allowed  to  own  his  l«df( 
beyond  Km  side  lines,  that  portion  beyond  would  be  subject  to  appropriation  (to  tbi 
extent  uf  1,500  feet  square)  by  the  first  one  who  would  sink  a  shaft,  strike  the  lfd|^ 
and  discover  ore  therein.  It  is  not  a  sufllcient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  urigiia 
locator  would  have  an  equal  chance  to  sink  and  explore  beyond  the  bide  lines  of  hi 
location  ;  because  the  simple  sinking  of  a  vertical  shaft  is  not  subject  to  so  manj  de 
lays,  dimoulties,  and  dangers  as  attend  the  opening  of  a  mine  from  level  to  itn 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  extraction  of  such  ore  as  may  fortanatc^ 
be  found,  the  raising  of  which  ore  of  course  delays  sinking.  The  case  of  the  Sarig 
and  Hale  and  Norcross  companies  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example.  These  compi 
nies  have  worked  along  the  vein  to  a  vertical  depth  of  about  2,500  feet  below  the  oin 
crop  and  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  red  line  on  the  diagram)  have  nearlv  reached  tfe 
easterly  limit  (red  line  £  F  on  diagram)  of  the  second  series  of  supposea  square  lod 
tions.  At  this  depth  a  tremendous  influx  of  hot  water  occurred  in  the  Savage  mia 
flooding  it  and  the  Hale  and  Norcross.  Very  expensive  pumping  machinery  was  pi 
up  by  each  company  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  water.  After  the  expenditd 
of  more  than  a  million  of  money  and  more  than  two  years'  labor,  they  have  with  tfe 
aid  of  the  Sntro  tunnel  drained  their  mines.  This  contest  with  the  water  strained  I 
the  utmost  the  resouroes  of  these  companies ;  during  the  time  that  they  were  stnrf 
gling  with  that  element  which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  so  many  prodoetif 
mines  a  company  of  adventurers  might  have  sunk  a  shaft,  say  in  the  position  of  4 
Hequa  shaft,  down  into  the  ComstocK  lode.  Would  it  be  fair  now  te  give  each  adTM 
turers  an  equal  chance  with  those  companies  to  search  for  ore  and  e^Joy  it  when  fooad 
So,  two  or  more  companies  of  adventurers  might  sink  shafts  near  each  other  in  iim 
of  the  Comstock  lode,  the  company  that  found  ore  first  would  survey  the  otiier  ahsi^ 
into  their  location,  at  once  a  waste  of  capital  and  a  fruitful  sonroe  of  litigation. 

Furthermore,  the  party  sinking  a  shaft  over  the  dip  of  a  vein,  beyond  the  limits  a 
a  prior  square  location,  would  enjoy  another  advantage  over  the  ori^al  locator  wod 
ing  down  on  the  dip  of  a  vein,  in  the  possibility  that  his  shaft  miffht  develop,  si  i 
lesser  depth,  an  outlying  vein  or  a  seam  or  feeder  of  the  vein  originiuly  aooght,  whiei 
might  yield  ore,  thus  securing  to  the  owner  of  the  shaft  his  location  1,500  feet  sqsaK 
ana  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  prospects  the  original  locator  had  of  betn^  sId 
to  follow  his  lode  beyond  the  side  lines  of  his  location ;  and  in  ease  each  ongiil 
locator,  fearing  the  above  result,  were  himself  to  start  a  shaft  for  ^roepeetin^  bey«a{ 
his  side  lines,  he  would  have  to  weigh  his  chances  of  competing  with  rivals  m  cboa 
ing  the  site  of  the  shaft  instead  of  considering  its  advantages  fortheeeonomieal  woifc 
ing  of  the  vein  in  the  future  as  is  now  done ;  witness  the  Forman,  Beqn%  and  Osbiata 
shafts,  which  are  located  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  second  series  of  sqnaie  (1,500  tn 
wide)  locations.  That  the  above  objection  has  foundation  in  fact  may  be  seen  by  n 
ferring  to  the  Silver  Hill  and  Justice  claims,  shown  on  the  dia^pvn,  at  the  south  en 
of  the  Comstock  lode.  In  front  of  them  lie  several  claims  containing  ore ;  one  of  the« 
the  Cook  and  Gray,  has  yielded  more  than  forty  thousand  doUanr  worth  of  ore.  1 
sqnare  locations  had  been  allowable,  this  ground  in  front  would  naturally  be  loestH 
somewhat  as  shown  by  the  yellow  shading  (oconpyinjif  the  whole  of  tho  aeeond  tier  a 
square  locations),  and  thus  the  Silver  Hill  and  Juatioe  mines  would  be  oat  off  frfl 
further  working.  But  under  the  present  law,  which  suits  them  very  well»  these  miaH 
which  probably  so  far  have  no  more  than  paid  expenses,  although  they  have  yields 
about  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  ore,  thus  benefiting  the  oommanityy  bttng  w\ 
possessed  of  machinery  well  calculated  for  deeper  workings,  continue  their  exploratiofl 
in  the  hope  of  finally  finding  a  bonanza  which  will  yield  a  profit  on  all  their  expesdi 
tures.  J 

Toshow  how  litigation  might  in  another  wav  arise  from  square  locationa,  I  hare  nlsfls 
in  their  true  position  upon  the  diagram  a  few  of  the  **  outside  claims  "  that  abooa 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Comstock,  namely,  Soorpion.  the  Leviathan^  and  the  SolliTt: 
The  heavy  lines  show  the  present  limits  of  these  locations,  and  the  yellow  shaded  Us^ 
what  they  would  probably  have  been  (l,i)00  feet  wide)  under  a  square  location  U« 
These  claims  all  have  promising  ledges  of  their  own,  and  mi^,  by  iarthet  expkwmUdl 
find  ore.  The  Scorpion  has  a  United  States  patent-  Under  the  present  law  they  tij 
a  detriment  to  no  one  except,  perhaps,  their  owners.  But  under  a  square  locmtn^ 
law,  and  the  stimulus  of  a  prospective  slice  of  the  Comstock,  they  might  possibly  m 
be  soon  induced  to  yield  sufficient  ore  to  render  them  valid  square  location%  and  tbn 
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mwn  would  become  the  owners  of  all  mineral  within  their  bonndariee  to  the  center 
X  the  earth,  with  what  reeults  to  Comstock  mines  the  diagram  shows. 

Sefior  Gamboa,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Spanish  Mining  Laws,  mentions  a  case 
rbere  the  pions  claimants  of  sach  «  sqaare  location  took  the  priest  oat  to  bless  the 
it  oat  of  which  the  ore  which  made  the  location  valid  had  been  taken  in  order  that 
access  might  attend  their  farther  explorations.  It  afterward  was  fonnd  they  had 
ftlted  the  pit.  I  fear,  if  we  shonld  introdnce  sooh  a  law,  many  an  honest  miner  woold 
lave  occasion  to  curse  sach  pits     From  the  nnmeroas  lawsaits  referred  to  by  Gamboa, 

sboald  infer  that  litigation  was  rather  freqaent  under  the  Spanish  (square  location) 
iW8  he  treats  of. 

Tbe  troth  probablv  is  that  a  square-location  law  would  work  passably  down  to  a 
imited  depth,  beyond  which  the  interests  of  deserving  miners  would  suffer.  The  Mez* 
c«D-Spaoish  (square  location)  law  was  suitable  for  its  day  and  generation,  but  that 
lay  has  passed.  When  said  law  was  framed  600  or  800  feet  was  an  astonishing  depth 
0  work  a  mine.  About  that  time  a  Mexican  drain-tunnel,  pushed  with  every  resource 
i  skill  and  enersy,  was  advanced  toward  the  Biscay n a  vein  2,500  feet  in  five  ^ears. 
the  Satro  tunnel  commonly  advances  more  than  that  in  nine  months.  The  Mexicans 
etched  a  depth  of  1,500  feet  in  three  hundred  years ;  we  have  gone  down  3,000  feet 
D  twenty  years.  With  the  rapid  improvement  of  labor-saving  mining  machinery  and 
tD/ineering  appliances,  poorer  veins  than  the  Comstook  will,  in  the  near  future,  be 
rorked  as  rapioly  to  as  great  and  greater  depths  than  the  Comstock,  and  perhaps  richer 
reins  also,  yet  to  be  discovered  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  our  mining  regions. 
ioreoYer,  uie  present  law  is  an  indigenous  product,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  our  in- 
{titattoQs  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  own  miners,  based  in  great  part  upon 
ibeir  local  regulations.  It  has  undergone  a  gradual  process  of  development  and  im- 
prorement  by  statutory  enactments  and  judicial  decisions,  from  the  commencement 
>t  mining  on  this  ooaet  up  to  the  present  time.  Such  gradual  amendment  shonld  con- 
asue  to  be  made  as  experience  shall  show  its  necessity,  but  we  should  make  no  radical 
ihsDge  from  the  present  system,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  protect 
nioins:  to  the  greatest  depths  attainable  by  the  resources  at  our  command. 

19.  The  mininff  law  shonld  be  uniform.  I  think  all  mining-disttict  laws  and  cus- 
UmA  conld  be  advantageously  abolished,  leaving  the  mining  acts  of  Consress  alone ; 
but  the  district  recordm  could  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  United  States  Sbnd  officers, 
becanse  new  districts  are  constantly  being  found  remote  from  settlements,  and  to  abol- 
ish the  office  of  district  recorder  would  lead  to  inconvenience,  confusion,  and  expense, 
which  locators  generally  cannot  afford.  Certain  changes  in  the  mode  of  locating  and 
mording,  sosgested  in  reply  to  question  21,  would  remove  some  of  the  objections  to 
dutrict  lecox^a. 

^.  I  think  not,  because  very  often,  as  compared  with  land  contests,  the  questions 
to  be  decided  are  more  complicated,  the  property  in  controversy  more  valuable,  the 
eridenoe  of  possession,  dtc,  is  often  conflicting,  requiring  to  be  sifted  by  a  Jury ;  the 
jod^  of  the  State  courts  are  elected  by  tbe  people,  more  directly  alienable  to  them 
for  misoondnct,  and  generally  better  versed  In  the  law  than  the  local  United  States 
Isod  officers,  wUle  appeals  to  Washington,  which  would  constantly  be  made,  would 
he  more  exMnsive  and  dilatory  than  litigation  in  the  local  courts. 

22.  I  thiuc  the  most  practicable  way  to  induce  locators  to  apply  soon  for  United 
States  patent  woold  be  to  lessen  the  expense  of  getting  such  patent.  Publication  of 
Dotiee  might  in  some  cases  be  dispensed  with,  as  suggested  in  reply  to  qnestion  21. 
The  price  of  the  land  is  not  mnoh  of  an  object  to  the  government.  It  would  be  rather 
Ittnfa,  I  think,  to  forfeit  a  claim  for  neglect  in  this  respect. 

21.  Tbe  amendments  I  would  suggest  refer  principally  to  fixing  the  locations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  looatian. — The  eenter  line  of  the  location  shall  be  marked  by  a  line  of  posts  or 
■oQQinents  placed  along  the  course  and  windings  of  the  lode,  as  near  as  can  be  asoer- 
taioed,said  posts  to  be  not  more  than  900  feet  apart  and  within  sight  of  each  other, 
begiooing  at  one  end  of  the  claim  at  a  post  marked  the  ''beginning  post:''  said  posts 
or  loonuments  to  be  uniform  in  appearance  and  substantially  erecteid  to  a  height  of  at 
^t  4  feet  above  the  ground  and  conspicuously  and  permanently  marked  with  the 
umeof  the  claim;  and  each  intermediate  post  shall  also  have  marked  upon  it  the 
disunce  in  feet  from  the  beginning  post  to  that  particular  post ;  and  the  locator  shall 
place  upon  the  beginning  post  and  maintain  thereon,  until  United  States  survey  of 
the  claun  shall  be  made  and  recorded  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  memorandum,  giving 
the  uame  of  the  locator,  date  of  the  location,  length  of  the  claim,  and  distance  from 
^d  beginning  post  to  each  intermediate  post,  also  the  width  claimed  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line  thns  established  on  the  around;  the  location,  to  be  filed  in  the  proper 
<)utrict  recorder's  office  as  soon  as  possible,  shall  give  all  the  data  prescribed  for  the 
above  memorandum  at  the  beginning  post  and  shall  fix  the  position  of  said  beginning 
pt*t  and  such  intermediate  posts  as  may  be  available,  by  reference  by  distance  and 
dircctioD  to  near  and  prominent  permanent  objects;  said  notice  of  location  to  be 
Agned  by  tbe  loeator  and  one  or  more  witnesses,  who  shall  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
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posts  being  set  itnd  marked  according  to  law.    Then,  within  one  year  of  making  sneh 
location,  the  locator  shall  procure  a  sarvey  of  hie  claim  to  be  made  br  a  dol^  qualified 
United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  who  shall  personally  see  to  the  placing  of  the 
corner  posts  of  the  claim  under  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  CommianoDer 
of  the  General  Land  Office.    The  end  bnes  of  the  claim  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  from  the  beginning  post  to  the  first  intermediate  post,  except  where  the  cliiim  be- 
gins at  the  end  of  another  claim  upon  the  same  vein,  the  end  lines  of  which  have  already 
been  Axed  by  United  States  survey,  in  which  case  the  end  lines  shall  coincide  io  dix«e- 
tion  with  those  of  said  prior  United  States  survey ;  and  also  except  where  the  clAim 
embraces  all  the  ground  lying  between  two  other  surveyed  claims,  neither  of  which  has 
been  located  by  the  present  locator,  in  which  case  the  end  of  his  lines  mi^  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  end  lines  of  such  adjoininigr  claims,  it  being  understood  that  the  center 
line  of  such  United  States  survey  must  begin  at  the  beginning  post  of  the  cl^m  Cvnleas 
said  beginning  post  is  within  the  limits  of  astlll  valid  location  described  by  a  prior  United 
States  survey),  and  follow  the  line  of  posts  set  on  the  ground  to  mark  the  location  for 
a  distance  not  exceeding  1,500  feet,  nor  extending  beyond  the  last  post  set  on  tho  loea- 
tion  line,  even  if  it  is  at  a  less  distance  than  1,3)0  feet  from  the  beginning  poet,  and 
^though  the  location  notice  may  call  for  1,500  feet.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  deputy  mineral  surveyor  to  file  a  copy  of  the  plat  and  field-notes  of  sach  gnrvey 
in  the  proper  United  States  survejor-generaPs  office  for  his  approval,  without  iinnecy 
essary  delay,  aiter  he  has  been  paid  for  such  survey.    And,  after  approval,  no  further 
survey  will  oe  required  when  the  locator  or  his  grantors  apply  for  United  States 
patent  for  the  claim.    The  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor  shall,  after  such 
approval,  also  furnish  the  owner  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  said  United  States 
survey,  for  record  by  the  owner  in  the  proper  county  recorder's  office.    Until  each 
record  is  made,  any  person  otherwise  qualified  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  npon  and 
take  actual  hoiui-fide  occupation  of  whatsoever  part  of  the  sunace  ground  embraced 
by  such  location  as  may  not  be  actually  occupied  by  the  locator  with  utefml  mine 
workings  or  buildings,  and  may  use  such  surface  for  any  purpose  whatever  not  con- 
flicting with  the  locator's  right  to  the  precious  metals;  and  the  exclusive  poeeeasion 
of  the  locator  shall  only  extend  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  ground  not  thorn  ooca- 
pied  prior  to  the  record  of  said  United  States  survey  in  the  proper  county  recorder's 
office ;  provided,  however,  that  the  locator  may,  if  he  chooses,  dispense  with  the  pr^- 
Uminary  location  of  the  center  line  and  initiate  his  claim  by  causing  the  above  United 
States  survey  to  be  made.    The  date  of  the  survey  will  then  be  the  date  of  the  loca- 
,tion,  and  such  date  shall  be  the  time  when  the  comer  posts  are  actuallv  placed  in 
position  on  the  ground  by  the  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor.    Record  is  to 
be  made  in  such  case  in  both  district  and  county  recorder's  offices.    And  in  case  sach 
survey  is  made  and  recorded  as  directed  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  location, 
the  expei\6e  of  such  survey,  to  the  extent  of  $50,  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  $100 
worth  of  "holding  work"  required  by  law  for  that  year,  the  locator,  however,  to 
mi^e  his  own  terms  with  the  surveyor  regarding  payment. 

A  penalty  ^ould  be  imposed  for  removing  or  defacing  the  posts  of  a  United  Stales 
sarvey  of  a  still  valid  location. 

Any  party  having  an  adverse  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  ground  included  in  such 
United  States  survey  may  bring  suit  in  the  proper  court  at  any  time  within  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  record  in  the  county  recorder's  office  of  said  United  States  survey,  in 
order  to  determine  their  right  to  the  ground  in  controversy ;  if  they  fail  to  bring  suit 
within  such  period  of  two  years  their  adverse  claim  will  be  barred,  provided  the  poets 
of  said  United  States  survey  have  been  kept  standing  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
ground  during  that  time,  and  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  the  claim  and  the 
number  of  the  United  States  survey.  An  affidavit  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  contin- 
uous possession,  with  that  of  two  witnesses  of  the  fact  of  said  United  States  sarvey 
posts  having  remained  standing  in  their  proper  places  during  two  years  from  the  dat« 
of  record  of  said  survey,  with  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  no  suit  has 
been  brought  for  any  portion  of  said  claim  during  that  time  other  than  what  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  applicant,  and  the  usual  abstract  of  title  and  certificate  of 
work  done,  shall  entitle  him  to  United  States  patent,  on  payment  for  the  land  and  the 
necessary  plats  and  descriptions  from  the  United  States  surveyor-^neral*8  offioe,  with- 
out putting  notice  in  the  newspaper  and  on  the  claim  as  now  required ;  but  the  claim- 
ant may  have  the  option  of  publishing  notice  of  application  for  patent  at  any  time  as 
heretofore. 

Affidavits  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  and  two  witnesses  must  be  filed  in  the  coouty 
recorder's  office  at  the  end  of  each  year  from  the  date  of  location,  specifying  the  value  and 
kind  of  labor  and  improvements  (for  "  holding  work  "),  and  the  precise  locality  afKMi  xht 
claim  where  such  labor  and  improvements  have  been  done;  also,  the  date  or  dfates  ic^bm. 
And  a  failure  by  the  claimant  to  comply  with  the  regulations  as  to  keeping  memoran- 
dum on  the  claim,  marking  and  preservation  of  posts  and  monuments,  and  reconl  ol 
affidavit  of  ''holaing  work"  done^on  the  claim,  shall  render  said  claimant  liable  fox 
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dioiagtt  to  any  person  who,  without  notice,  relocates  the  claim  or  any  part  thereof, 
ind  is  pnt  to  nseless  expense  through  the  neglect  of  the  aforesaid  claimant. 
So  Uoitod  States  mineral  survey  shall  be  made  over  any  portion  of  a  prior  United 
States  mineral  survey,  unless  the  claim  embraced  by  such  prior  United  States  survey 
be  proved  to  be  abandoned  or  forfeited,  and  personal  notice  or  by  publication  shall  be 
pjtn  to  the  claimant  of  such  prior  United  States  survey  that  a  new  United  States 
nrrey  is  about  to  be  made. 


TeBUmony  of  H.  M.  Aikinsonj  of  Santa  F4^  N,  Mex, 

Santa  F£,  N.  Mbx.,  September  2, 1879. 

H.  M.  Atkiksok,  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  the  rectangular  system  of  parceling  the  public  land.  It 
is  cheaper  than  any  other  system,  and  the  settlers  uuderstond  it.  Owing  to  its  sim- 
olicitj,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  find  the  comers  if  they  are  ]properly  placed. 
1  think  the  system  can  be  improved.  For  instance,  establish  certam  time  points, 
either  by  astronomical  observation  or  triangulation,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  If  the 
points  are  not  near  together  they  could  be  more  cheaply  determined  by  astronomical 
oheervation.  I  would  suggest  that  at  perhaps  every  fourth  township  a  very  large 
monoment  of  stone  be  placed,  similar  to  those  used  for  Territorial  boundaries.  They 
sboald  be  of  some  duralile  material,  such  as  a  metal  stake,  perhaps  corrugated  iron 
would  be  advisable,  but  the  present  system  of  subdivision  and  exteriors  I  consider 
pieferable  to  establishing  them  by  triangulation.  I  favor  triangulation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  over  deserts,  mountains^  or  other  obstacles  where  chaining  cannot 
well  be  done  or  townshiping  or  subdivision  is  not  desirable,  yet  keeping  up  the  dis- 
tances as  though  it  had  been  done  by  chaining.  My  idea  is  to  get  something  perma- 
neDt,  no  matter  what  you  may  setUe  on.  The  system  of  triangulation  is  of  course 
more  accurate,  but  it  would  require  a  large  additional  expense  to  change  the  system, 
and  then  it  is  not  only  the  direct  expense,  but  it  would  be  an  expense  to  the  settlers, 
for  they  would  have  to  employ  surveyors. 

The  wooden  stakes  now  used  are  frequently  destroyed  by  different  means.  ^The  cat- 
tle rub  against  them  and  paw  them  down  and  they  rot  away.  I  think  the  monuments 
raebt  to  be  of  stone  or  of  metal  or  of  something  durable  and  lasting. 

Iwould  suggest  another  improvement.  If  the  deputy  surveyors  would  take  into  the 
field  with  them  aneroid  barometers  and  take  the  elevations  and  depressions,  it  would 
Riable  them  to  establish  the  contours  of  the  country.  It  could  be  done  at  very  little 
ftzpense,  merely  the  time  and  the  cost  of  a  barometer. 

in  order  that  the  classification  of  the  land  into  mineral,  agricultural,  arid,  Ac,  as 
now  required  bv  law,  should  be  more  accurately  made,  I  think  a  geologist  competent 
■0  determine  the  character  of  the  land  should  accompany  each  deputy  surveyor's 
nrty.  Thia  geologist  could  be  selected  either  by  the  General  Land  Office  or  the 
nrreyor-seneral.  The  deputy  surveyors  under  the  present  system  do  the  work 
sheaper  tnan  it  could  otherwise  be  done. 

All  the  land  ought  to  be  surveyed,  for  this  reason :  the  classification  which  Con- 
{tesB  makes  results  in  this,  that  small  portions  or  townships  are  surveyed  (the  arable 
mtion  or  irrigable  portion),  leaving  the  balance  nnsnbdivided  and  to  be  subdivided 
\X  some  future  time.  It  costs  Just  as  much  to  make  a  plat  of  a  fragmentary  part  as 
r  does  to  make  a  plat  of  an  entire  township.  It  makes  double  the  work  subsequently, 
'frequently  men  want  it  for  the  timber  outside  of  the  arable  portion,  or  for  grazing 
and.  These  grazing  lands  are  of  no  earthly  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  there 
i  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  surveyed  and  utilized  for  stock-raising.  I  think 
f  I  owned  that  land  I  certainly  should  want  to  receive  some  income  from  it.  I  would 
iispcMe  of  it  to  men  who  could  utilize  it,  and  the  government  should  do  business  on 
be  same  principle.  It  gains  nothing  by  holding  these  lands ;  they  will  not  for  many 
van  become  arable.  Frequently  we  survey  the  whole  exterior  lines  in  order  to  get 
he  inner  bonndary  of  a  fractional  township.  The  average  cost  of  'surveying  the  ex- 
mors  of  a  township  is  $8  per  mile,  or  $190  to  ^iOO  for  the  exteriors. 

We  have  two  classes  of  land,  mineral  and  arable,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  irri- 
able  land.  There  are  from  3,000,000  to  8,000,000  acres  of  arable  and  irrigable  lauds 
Dsnrveyed,  lyins  in  every  section  of  the  couutry.  Except  by  hunters  and  pros- 
ectors, very  little  is  known  practically  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
iry  above  Silver  City  and  on  through  to  the  Arizona  line.  A  good  portion  of 
!uB  land  in  the  mountains  is  timber  land.  Fine  timber  is  also  found  on  the  mesas, 
here  is  minexal  aU  through  the  Territory,  though  it  is  comparativelv  undeveloped. 
Te  hare  aJmost  all  the  eccmomic  minerals :  gold,  silver,  cooper,  iron,  lead,  mica,  Ac, 
here  hm  been  more  substantial  prospecting  done  in  the  last  six  months  than  has 
rer  been  done  before.    Wherever  ledges  luve  been  struck  valuable  deposits  have 
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been  found.  There  ought  to  be  some  modification  in  the  mining  law.  Do  away  witk 
these  district  local  usages  and  have  one  United  States  law  or  system  of  laws  to  goreta 
all  the  mineral  districts.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  passed  putting  the  filing  of  minen: 
claims  in  the  hands  of  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  various  land  districts,  and  tba 
tbey  should  appoint  deputies  in  those  counties  of  districts  that  are  a  long  way  fna 
the  laud  office.  The  present  law  should  be  amended  in  this  respect,  and  the  leoord  d 
these  filings  should  be  **  noticed."  The  United  States,  in  agricultural  and  other  claam 
of  land,  retains  the  title  to  the  land  from  the  minute  of  survey  till  the  tsaaing  of  tU 
patent.  Why  should  this  not  be  the  case  with  mineral  land  f  It  would  simplify  tU 
whole  matter  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  As  it  is,  one  mining  dis*rji 
has  one  set  of  rules,  and  another,  right  next  to  it,  has  a  different  set  of  rules,  mskist 
it  very  annoyiue  and  giving  rise  to  vexatious  litigation.  If  the  law  was  uniTcna 
everybody  wouM  get  to  understand  it  and  become  ramiliar  with  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  "apex"  of  a  lode  is T— Answer.  I  suppose  it  w 
mean  where  the  lode  appears  on  the  surface,  but  I  believe  the  courts  do  not  so  oo»- 
sider  it.  I  think  the  claims  should  be  confined  to  their  side  as  well  as  their  end  liaok 
^ving  each  one  20.66  acres.  As  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  aie^ust  op» 
mg  up,  I  think  some  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  to  obviate  endless  mining  Ittip- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  pastoral  lands  I  am  in  favor  of  having  them  surveyed,  graded  a 
price,  and  offered  for  sale  at  private  entry  in  as  large  amounts  as  the  purchaser  dearet- 
and  yet  for  some  reasons  it  might  be  well  to  limit  the  amount. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  allow  an  actual  settler  to  take  up  land  sufficient  tokM^ 
a  heijd  that  would  support  his  family  in  the  same  way.  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  tito 
up  an  agricultural  homestead— a  sort  of  pasturage  homestead  f— A.  I  should  think  thil 
a  very  good  thin^,  though  I  never  thoogbt  of  it  before. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  speak  of.  I  think  the  small  Mexican  settlementA. 
occupying  little  tracts  of  land  along  the  streams,  as  thev  do  now,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  in  order  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  I  would  provide  that  thev  ahoiud 
either  take  it  as  town  sites  or  else  the^  should  pay  for  the  laud  as  other  people  do,  e. 
legal  subdivisions,  which  could  be  again  divided  mto  subdivisions  of  40,90, 10,  or  etc 
5  acres,  to  accommodate  the  small  owners,  or  else  divide  them  up  in  sueh  a  way  m 
would  least  affect  the  present  boundaries  of  their  claims.  I  would  not,  however,  de- 
stroy the  regality  of  the  present  system  of  surveys.  These  people  have  no  titk 
from  tfa^  United  States  to  their  lands,  but  they  have  lived  there  a  long  time,  were  tbt 
original  owners  of  the  land,  and  they  should  be  protected. 

Q.  At  what  price  would  you  sell  the  pasturase  land  f — A.  It  depends  altogether  oa 
the  proximity  to  water.  They  should  he  graded,  i^rhaps,  from  25  or  30  cents  to  $13 
per  acre.    This  srading  could  be  done  on  the  classification  made  by  the  deputy. 

The  water  rignts  are  not  all  taken  up  in  this  Territory.  There  are  plen^  of  waicr 
rights  which  could  be  taken  on  the  Pecos.  There  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  with  oo  that 
stream.  In  so  far  as  the  country  is  settled  the.  water  is  taken  up,  but  all  the  ooontry 
is  not  yet  settled. 

The  proportion  of  a^culture  to  stock-raising  is  about  one  to  four  in  favor  of  stock- 
raising  as  against  agriculture ;  that  is,  as  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Aa  regards  tb> 
capitis  invested,  I  think  that  there  is  about  (20,000,000  invested  in  sto^-csinBg 
against  $4,000,000  or  |6,000,000  invested  in  agriculture. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  agriculture  and  there  has  al» 
been  an  increase  in  stock-raising.  They  are  bringing  stock  in  here  from  Calif onii^ 
Texas,  and  other  places,  and  these  pasturage  fanda  are  becoming  very  desirable.  Tbff 
will  bring  almost  as  much  for  that  purpose  as  they  would  ordinarily  for  agrieulton! 
purposes.  I  consider  30  acres  of  land  a  liberal  estimate  for  preparing  a  beef  for  mar- 
ketj  and  one  beef  will  equal  five  or  six  sheep.  There  is  room  for  more  oattle  heieyrt . 
millions  of  acres  are  sull  unused.  This  year  has  been  an  unnsoaUy  dry  season,  bet 
the  rainfall  here  last  year  was  nearly  16  inches ;  at  Menlla  it  was  about  o  inebei^  sa^ 
at  Silver  City  it  was  between  16  and  17  inches.  This  was  a  little  dryer  than  the  Ma- 
son before  I  came  here.  This  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible  decreaiW,  bat  the  gea- 
eral  rainfall  seems  to  be  increasing.  From  the  suppression  of  the  forest  fires  the  Tt^ 
etation  is,  I  think,  increasing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  here ;  the  moontaink 
foot-hills,  and  mesas  are  covered  with  pines,  aspens,  cedars,  &o.  These  limber  Uod* 
axe  not  much  injured  by  depredations,  and  a  great  degree  of  caution  is  exeieiaed  by  tlw 
people  in  regard  to  forest  fires. 

Q.  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  these  timber  lands  f— A.  I  would  sell  tbfa> 
I  can  see  no  advantage  in  holding  them.  I  would  sell  them  under  the  preaent  legal  sabdi 
visions  in  any  amount  a  man  wanted,  for  if  I  wanted  1,000  acres  for  milling  porposo  I 
would  get  it  in  some  way.  I  do  not  believe  a  graduated  method  of  cutting  toe  timbit 
could  be  established  here,  though  I  think  everything  possible  ought  to  be  done  to  eaoonr 
age  the  growth  of  the  timber.  I  think  the  supervision  of  the  timber  lands  should  te 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  register  and  receiver,  as  they  are  right  on  the  ground  tSi 
the  time  and  can  exercise  a  more  intelligent  Juiisdiction  over  It  than  any  one  cba 
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!1iey  coald  administer  the  Iaws  better  than  an  outside  agent.    There  is  a  much  larger 
cope  of  this  country  that  is  capable  of  agriculture  than  is  supposed.    My  impression 
rhen  I  came  here  was  that  a  very  small  |>art  of  it  was  fit  for  agriculture :  but  the 
fTospectors  in  the  south  and  west  are  showing  u^  considerable  areas  of  arable  land. 
Q.  How  would  you  preyent  this  land  from  being  taken  up  as  pasturage  land  at  a 
ow  price  T — ^A.  I  woula  reserve  the  arable  portion  n'om  private  sale  and  dispose  of  it 
loder  the  homestead  law.    I  would  abolish  the  pre-emption  law. 
Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  the  homestead  law  has  a  pre-emption  feature  in  it  already. 
Q.  How  could  you  classify  the  land  f — ^A.  That  could  be  done  b^  the  deputy  surveyor 
Md  the  geologist,  who  shonld  be  appointed  to  go  along  to  classify  the  land. 
Q.  And  how  could  you  determine  just  what  was  irrigable  land? — A.  Wherever  there 
vas  water  accessible  the  surveyor  would  know  that  so  much  of  the  land  near  by  was 
rrigable. 

Q.  And  how  could  you  make  a  practical  division  so  that  these  gentlemen  here  by 
ooking  on  this  map  would  know  what  is  irrigable  and  what  is  pasturage  f — A.  From 
;he  information  collected  by  the  surveyor  in  making  his  pla1%,  I  would  have  the  draughts- 
uaD  simply  note— say,  here  is  a  section — I  would  have  him  note  that  this  40  acres  is 
irable,  at  $1.25  per  acre ;  this  40  acres  is  timber,  of  commercial  value,  so  much  per 
icri>  for  that ;  and  that  40  acres  is,  perhaps,  grazing  land ;  and  another  80  acres  may  be 
irid  or  be  mesa  land.  In  snbdividing  they  run  around  the  entire  section,  and  they  can 
fonn  a  pretty  ^ood  opinion  of  the  entire  section  from  the  observations  they  then  make. 
Q.  Yon  would  have  this  classification  made  by  the  deputy  surveyor  and  the  geologist 
ippointed  to  go  along  with  him,  who  would  measure  tne  streams  and  determine  how 
mneb  water  there  was  in  them  annually,  and  then  mark  the  limits  to  where  the  water 
Donld  be  carried  f — ^A.  I  think  he  could  determine  that  approximately  by  his  eye.  If 
be  made  a  mistake  and  it  is  not  arable,  still  I  should  classify  it  as  arable,  for  there  is 
k  probability  of  its  being  so.  I  require  them  to  measure  the  streams  now,  and  their 
notes  show  everything — ^tlie  depth,  height,  &c. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  not  water  enough  for  all  this  land  that 
yon  have  determined  to  be  irrigable,  and  you  sell  it  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
vid  it  turns  ont  afterwards  that  there  is  not  enough  water  f — A.  Well,  it  is  their  look- 
out. If  they  huj  something  and  pay  $1.25  for  it,  and  it  does  not  turn  out  as  they  ez- 
pe<t4^d,  it  is  their  lookout. 

Q.  Bat  you  classify  the  several  pieces  of  land  for  the  citizen  T — A.  The  citizen  should 
go  ftod  make  an  examination  beforehand. 

Q.  If  the  government  undertakes  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  as  irrigable,  the  government 
<^a£ fat  to  know  whether  it  is  irritable  or  not,  and  it  takes  the  money  of  the  citizen 
nmn  the  supposition  that  it  is  irrigable,  does  it  not  f — A.  They  do  unaer  this  system. 
Q.  Suppose  a  man  buys  land  low  down  on  the  stream  as  irrigable  land,  and  pays  for 
it ;  along  comes  another  man  who  buys  land  higher  up  and  takes  all  the  water.  How 
^oulrl  you  arrange  that  f — ^A.  That  is  something  I  have  never  thought  of. 

^.  What  is  your  present  law  of  water  rights  here  t  Does  the  first  man  who  occu- 
pies tho  land  take  all  the  water,  returning  such  as  he  does  not  need  to  the  stream 
a!;un  f— A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  local  law  here,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  conflicting  in- 
t'-n-sts  and  conflicting  rights  ? — ^A.  There  might  be  eventually,  perhaps,  something  of 
that  kind.  You  cannot  have  any  general  law  that  will  not  operate  harshly  in  some 
innlances.  When  the  government  makes  this  classification  of  land  I  go  down  there  to 
makf!  my  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  a  stream  or  valley.  I  take  my  chances  of  set- 
tles coming  in  ^bove  me  and  absorbing  a  good  portion  of  the  water.  That  is  some- 
thing I  don't  think  you  can  regulate.  You  can  only  have  a  general  rule  that  the 
^Ater  shall  not  be  wasted.  ' 

Q.  Why  shonld  the  government  not  sell  a  man  the  water  right,  when  it  sells  him 
1^<(|  acres  of  irrigable  land  f  It  is  known  how  much  water  is  wanted  for  a  certain 
n^antity  of  land.  Whjr  not  let  this  water  right  run  with  this  land  forever  t  If  the 
government  finds  that  it  has  not  enough  water  in  the  stream,  let  them  stop  selling  the 
i^Dd  SH  irritable  land,  and  sell  the  balance  as  pastnrage  land. — A.  Perhaps  that  would 
^  a  good  idea.  I  have  not  given  that  subject  any  consideration,  and  can  only  jump 
«  a  conclusion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  general  system  of  irrigation  ditches  could  be  constructed  in  this 
T«ritory  with  profit  f— A.  I  think  they  could  in  some  sections — bn  the  Pecos  and  Rio 
^^rande  Rivers.    There  is  an  immense  area  that  can  be  irrigated  there. 

Q.  Does  it  destroy  the  land  or  improve  it  ? — ^A.  Irrigation  improves  the  land ;  it  en- 
nchcB  the  soil. 

Q.  Does  it  increase  or  destroy  the  growing  capacity  of  the  laud,  year  by  year? — 
A.  That  I  cannot  say.  They  have  raised  here,  for  years  and  years,  crops,  without  fail 
and  without  fertilization. 

Q.  Don't  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  land  decrease,  year  by  year  T — A.  That  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  herd. 
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Q.  If  the  land  is  well  stocked,  does  it  not  take  more  grass  to  graze  that  hod  meh, 
year  f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Are  there  conflicts  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  f — A.  Tes ;  aU  the  time. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  sell  yonr  stock  f — ^A.  In  Chicag6,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Bottoc, 
and  England.    It  is  driven  right  to  the  depot  and  shipped. 

Q.  Can  grax>es  be  grown  in  New  Mexico  T~ A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  this  Territory  will 
he  one  of  the  finest  grape  districts  in  the  country.    It  will  be  the  Rhine  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Spanish-Mexican  grants.  There  are  about  l¥> 
such  grants  filed  in  this  office  and  others  are  being  filed  every  year.  Just  how  mtmj 
exist  I  cannot  state.  Thev  are  coming  in  all  the  time.  Tbey  date  back  into  tbs  mx- 
teenth  century.  Now,  I  think  the  rights  of  the  parties  holding  these  grants  sbonld 
be  settled  and  the  remainder  turned  over  as  public  domain,  so  that  when  settlers  toaat 
in  here  they  will  know  whether  they  are  on  government  land  or  grant  land,  and  the 
improvements  they  have  made,  often  of  value,  will  not  be  Jeopardised.  This  shonld 
be  settled  immediately.  There  ought  to  be  a  limitation  fixed  by  law  for  the  filing  of 
the  claims  and  proving  up. 


Testimony  of  W.  H.  MoBloome,  of  8ajUa  Fi,  N.  Mac 

Santa  1%  N.  Mxx.,  September  3, 1879. 

W.  H.  McBloomb,  deputy  surveyor,  made  the  following  statement : 

I  think  the  system  we  have  at  present  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  permanent 
stakes  of  stone  or  iron  would  last  longer  than  the  wooden  stakes  which  are  used  at 
present,  and  would  be  very  much  better,  but  they  would  probably  coat  more.  If  it » 
desired  to  reach  a  remote  point  from  one  whose  position  is  known,  and  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  survey  the  county  oetween  the  two  points,  tiiangulation  can  then  be  used  to 
advantage.  A  much  better  grade  of  work  would  be  done  under  the  preeent  systein 
if  the  pay  was  better.  There  is  not  a  suflScient  amount  paid  for  running  the  lines.  I 
object  to  any  change,  because  I  think  we  are  now  getting  the  best  possible  sarvey  fur 
the  money  paid.  It  is  simple  and  easily  understood  by  the  people.  There  are  vmt 
few  surveyors  who  run  outside  of  the  limits  of  error.  We  are  allowed  300  links  for 
error  in  townshipiog  and  100  links  in  subdividing.  The  surveying  oonld  be  made 
more  accurate  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of  allowed  error  50  links  and  by  ' 
ing  the  price  for  the  wok  done. 


TesHmony  of  John  C.  Davie,  register  land  office,  8anta  FS,  N,  Jfec 

UNmsD  States  Lakd  Ofncx, 
Santa  F4,  N.  Mex.,  September  t,  1679. 
To  ike  Land  Commteeion : 

My  duties  as  register  of  the  land  office  at  this  place  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
land  laws  and  their  workings,  to  the  climate,  water  supply,  and.  the  different  grade» 
into  which  the  lands  of  this  Territory  are  naturall^r  divided.* 

First.  The  greatest  present  want  of  the  Territon^  is  to  have  the  private  lands  (which 
consist  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants)  segregated  from  the  public  dprnain,  and  to  tbti 
end  would  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill  introdnoed  into  the  Fortt- 
fifth  Congress  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  376,  limiting  the  presentation  of  claims  io 
three  years,  and  after  that  time  forever  barring  them.  This  would  leave  the  goT«ctt- 
ment  50,000,000  acres  of  land  or  more  for  settlement.  This  accomplished  and  a  liben! 
appropriation  for  surveys  we  should  get  along  very  well  with  few  exoeptmna  nndtf 
the  present  laws,  but  would  recommend  radical  changes  in  the  laws  for  tlis  diapositioa 
of  the  public  lands  in  this  Territory ,  notably  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  law  and  tbr 
act  of  March  3, 1879,  requiring  notice  and  publication  before  final  proof  in  homc«tf»i 
nnd  pre-emption  oases ;  would  retain  the  homestead  law  with  the  pre-emption  feature 
or  right  to  commute,  and  increase  the  homestead  privilege  to  3^  acres  and  «Uow  sot 
number  of  filings  desired  by  the  applicant,  he  eacn  time  surrendering  his  receipt  with 
the  proper  relinquishment  indorsea  thereon,  but  would  confine  him  to  one  final  prcMit 
and  patent.  I  would  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  desert-land  act  of  Hairh  X 
1677,  as  well  adapted  to  these  people  and  oonntry,  and  the  oonstmction  of  the  Uv 
should  be  liberal.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  bejDompelled  to  irrigate  crexy  ieoi 
of  a  section  of  land,  when  it  will  suit  his  purposes  better  to  nse  it  as  a  grmain^  fan 
and  introduce  water  accordingly. 

Second.  The  physical  characteristics  of  this  Territory  are  snoh  as  to  make  a  ck*- 
ification  of  the  public  lands  a  necessity;  wonld  reoommend  they  he  classed  as  aimbk. 
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irrii^ble,  timber,  pastarage,  coal,  and  mineral  lands ;  the  arable  lands  I  wonld  dispose 
9f  in  tracts  of,  say,  3,000  acres  at  10  cents  per  acre :  the  irrigable  lands,  I  see  no  reason 
th«y  shoold  not  be  sold  at  |1.25  per  acre ;  timber  lands  I  woald  sell  in  160-acre  tracts 
It  |2iO  per  acre ;  pastnrafiie  lands  in  unlimited  quantities  at  25  cents  per  acre.  I  am 
Bot  prepared  to  say  I  would  change  the  present  coal-land  laws.  The  minenJ  or  mining 
tftws  sboold  be  greatly  condensed  and  simplified ;  miners'  camps  and  local  customs  done 
ftwsy  with;  a  law  so  plain  everybody  could  understand  it,  and  all  initial  and  other  fll- 
iBgB  shoold  be  made  in  the  district  land  office  and  nowhere  else.  The  present  area,  600 
bj  1,500  feet,  I  think  ample. 

JOHN  C.  DAVIS,  Beg%9ter. 


of  John  C.  DavU,  Sainta  F4,  N.  Mex. 

(Copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  376,  for  ascertaining  and  settling  private  land  claims.) 

Sauta  F±t  N.  Mbx.,  Stpiemberfi,  1879. 
JoH2r  C.  Davib,  register  land  offlcoi  made  the  following  statement : 

Qnestton.  Have  you  any  suff^estions  to  make  concerning  improvements  in  the  present 
method  of  surveying  the  puuic  land  f— Answer.  I  think  there  might  be  improvements 
Dide.  I  should  heartily  concur  with  the  suggestion  that  we  have  an  exnert,  a  geolo- 
gist, or  any  very  competent  man,  with  the  survey  and  that  the  land  should  be  properly 
cUacdfied  and  enterea  on  the  plats  filed  in  this  office,  in  order  that  the  register  might 
at  8  glance  know  just  what  kind  of  land  there  was  in  a  township.  As  for.  these  cor^ 
sen,  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  made  of  some  very  durable  material  and  put 
Qp  in  such  a  way  that  settlers  could  find  the  quarter-section  comers  without  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  complaints  on  that  score  f — A.  We  have  had  a  dozen  men  here 
«ho  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  were  on  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  land,  and 
QpoD  examination  we  found  that  the  stakes  had  been  destroyed.  The  result  was  that 
m  order  to  determine  where  they  were,  they  had  to  hire  a  surveyor  at  a  cost  of  |10  per 
dsy. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  the  forms  now  used  in  homestead  and  pre-emption  oases 
i«ild  be  immensely  simplified  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  that  pre-emption  proo&,  that  is  the  entry,  could  all  be  combined 
opon  one  sheet  of  pai^r  f  — A.  Tea,  sir ;  I  do.  I  think  the  three  affidavits  could  be  put 
upon  one  sheet.  I  think  also  that  the  provision  about  speculation,  &c.,  is  all  humbug. 
The  pre-emption  act^  too,  ought  to  be  abolished,  as  the  homestead  has  already  a  pre- 
emption feature  in  it.  It  wonld  simplify  the  matter  very  much.  The  amount  of 
iKMBestead  land  abould  be  increased.    1  would  make  it  320  acres. 

I  ua  decidedly  opposed  to  the  affidavits  and  notice  of  intention  to  prove  up.  I  will 
sbow  you  an  instance.  Three  Mexicans  came  in  from  San  Miguel  County,  a  distance 
of  150  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $50  to  $75  apiece,  to  prove  upon  their  homesteads.  1  had  to  tell 
Uttffl, "  There  is  a  new  law ;  you  cannot  prove  up ;  you  most  send  me  a  notice,  and 
then  yon  can  give  me  |5  or  $10  to  pay  the  ex|>ense  of  printing  that  notice  for  five  weeks, 
utd  then  yon  can  come  back  and  prove  up  if  there  is  no  sidverse  claim."  I  do  not  be- 
lieTe  that  the  affidavits  or  **  notice  "  prevents  penury  but  increases  it. 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  like  to  speak  of.  We  have  plenty  of  oases  on  the  books 
ItfK  whece  homesteads  were  entered  in  1870,  and  they  stand  intact  on  the  books  to- 
^y.  I  wrote  to  these  parties  but  I  could  not  get  any  response  from  them.  I  could 
wt  casoel  them  although  there  were  people  who  would  like  to  have  filed  on  the  land. 
I  eaanot  cancel  them  even  now  till  I  get  notice  and  know  what  they  propose  to  do. 
They  probably  moved  out  of  the  county  years  ago  but  the  land  stands  on  my  books  as 
oeenpied.  The  probability  is  that  half  a  dozen  men  have  been  on  tlie  limd  in  the 
flwsDtime. 

(i.  WhenyoQ  have  the  proof  of  the  abandonment  or  relinquishment  of  ahomestead  yon 
seod  it  to  waiAiiji^n,  do  yont — ^A.  Yes,  and  about  a  year  from  that  time  we  get  a 
ntom  from  Washmgton — the  cancellation  of  the  abandoned  homestead.  In  the  mean 
^ime  the  land  is  ooonpied  by  the  person  who  has  bouffht  the  home  of  the  person  who 
Abandoned  or  relinquished  it.  Tnat  man  onght  to  nave  the  preference  to  anybody 
^lae  and  this  is  our  mlinffin  the  case  of  canceled  homesteads,  but  that  is  not  the  rul- 
ing of  the  department,  when  the  cancellation  is  made  a  certain  time  ought  to  elapse 
w  M  to  allow  the  incumbent  of  the  ground  an  opportunity  to  make  his  claim.  Under 
the  present  law  I  must  get  a  return  nom  Washington  before  I  can  sell  it.  Now,  I  get 
&  notice  of  caneellation ;  a  man  comes  in  here  and  makes  application  for  entry  on  that 
IsDd ;  I  accept  his  entry  but  next  week  a  man  si^s  I  was  living  on  that  land  before  the 
caooellation  was  made  and  before  that  man  filed  on  it,  and  he  has  never  lived  on  it. 
In  that  esse  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  man  who  has  lived  on  it  should  be 
entitled  to  the  ground.    But  it  is  not  law ;  still  I  think  it  should  be  so.    I  know  of  one 
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case  in  Washingrton  wbere  a  oanoellation  was  made  and  a  man  was  liviog  od  tbe 
gronnd,  bat  another  man  slipped  in  and  made  the  entry,  thns  depriving  the  man  who 
fived  on  the  land  from  making  title,  and  the  department  mled  in  fiaTor  of  the  man  hv- 
ing  on  it.  I  think  the  right  to  cancel  it  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  register  and 
leceiyer  as  they  are  the  persons  best  capable  of  Judging,  as  they  are  right  in  the  Iocs}- 
ity.  I  think,  too,  that  the  register  onght  to  be  authorimd  to  go  ont  of  his  offlee  to  take 
proof  and  testimony,  especially  here  where  the  districts  are  so  large.  I  had  penniaiaD 
procured  from  the  department  to  go  down  into  Colfax  County  and  it  was  of  groat  eoo- 
▼enience  to  the  people.  It  is  very  expensire  for  poor  men  to  come  away  here  in  onkr 
to  make  their  proof. 

In  the  case  of  preemption,  settlers  are  allowed  to  prove  up  in  six  months,  and  they 
are  also  allowed  thirty  months.  I  think  the  register  should  be  allowed  to  deeUre 
forfeited  any  pre-emption  entry  of  tiiirty  montW  standing,  the  parties,  of  ooone, 
having  receivea  due  notice. 

Q.  What  good  reason  is  there  why  a  man  should  not  file  one-half  dosen  times  ootil 
he  makes  at  last  a  final  entir  and  proves  up  f — A.  None.  I  think  a  man  onght  to  be 
allowed  the  homestead  privilege  until  he  finally  makes  a  permanent  homestead.  Then 
is  no  damage  done  if  he  does  not  consummate  his  claim.  I  think  he  should  be  tl* 
lowed  to  mid  till  he  gets  a  home,  for  this  is  the  object  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call  agricultural  land  in  this  country,  in  oar  di*> 
triot.  We  have  some  fine  rivers  and  bottom  lands.  There  are  large  traets  of  anbW 
land  that  can  be  made  useful  by  irrigation  strll  left  in  this  country  all  along  the  Pmm 
Biver,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  San  Juan  district,  there  it  ta 
fine  farming  land  as  there  is  in  the  Territory.  There  is  plenty  of  water.  I  am  uM 
that  in  the  Animas  Valley  the  settlers  have  filled  up  the  township.  Irrintioii,  of 
course,  increases  the  bearing  properties  of  the  soil ;  at  least  it  is  said  by  umms  wb^ 
pretend  to  know  that  it  is  equal  to  manure,  and  as  an  evidence  there  is  land  aks^ 
the  little  Santa  F6  Creek  that  has  had  a  crop  of  com  every  year  for  100  yean,  s&4 
there  is  no  diminution  in  its  fertility. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  pasturage  land f— A.  I  should  say  tbAt 
three-fourths  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  pasturage  land,  and  about  one-half  of  tht 
total  acrea«^  of  the  Territory  is  in  this  district.  If  a  man  has  200  head  of  cattle  be  i« 
bound  to  have  3,000  or  4,000  acres  of  land.  Senator  Dorsey  owns  all  the  springs  oc 
160  acres,  and  this  controls  the  whole  10,000  acres  back  of  it.  I  think  he  would  bav  aU 
the  land  if  he  could  eet  it  for  10  cents  per  acre.  I  think  there  is  much  of  the  land  ben 
that  ought  to  be  sold  for  10  cents  per  acre.  I  would  grade  the  land  at  10  centit^ 
cents,  $1.  and  $1.25  per  acre.  The  classification  on  the  maps  would  be  the  baas  of 
this  graaed  price.  I  would  sell  the  pasturage  land  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  pv- 
chaser  desired.  If  a  man  will  take  that  land  at  any  price  you  are  pleased  to  oaa» 
and  put  large  herds  of  cattle  on  it,  it  is  doing  somebody  some  good,  and  perhaps  tberr 
is  no  other  way  the  land  can  be  utilized.  I  think  the  men  who  are  there  now  shooki 
be  protected  and  have  the  first  chance  to  buy  land  in  proportion  to  their  herds,  otber- 
wise  the  cattle  men  would  be  broken  up.  Twenty  acres  of  land  will  do  at  one  tine 
and  30  acres  at  another  time  to  support  one  beef.  I  do  not  think  30  acres  too  mneb  li 
an  average  acreage  for  one  beef. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  pastnrage  homestead  f — A.  Tes ;  I  would  be  in  favor  (tf  the 
pasturage  homestead  givms  3flw  acres  to  each  actual  settler.    There  are  some  water 

Srivileges  left,  and  there  Is  land  with  springs  on  them.  I  believe  as  Mr.  Atkinsm 
oes,  that  the  Mexican  and  Indian  lAouid  be  protected  in  their  claims  by  msktnf 
smaller  subdivisions. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  timber  landt — A.  I  would  sell  the  timber 
lands  in  limited  quantities.  I  would  not  give  any  man  over  IfiO  acres  of  timber  latwl 
but  divide  them  around ;  $2.0/0  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  for  timber  land.  I  woald 
protect  the  timber  to  the  fiUlest  extent  possible.  It  would  be  well  to  make  a  Umitsr 
tion  to  the  amount  to  be  cut  off,  if  yon  could  enforce  it ;  but  I  cannot  see  bow  too 
could.  I  would  limit  the  quantity,  that  it  might  go  to  as  many  peraoos  as  posmble. 
The  registers  and  receivers  in  the  various  districts  should  have  Jurisdiction  ovcrtbe 
timber  lands,  as  they  have  over  every  other  class  of  land.  He  could  stop  depredatisB^ 
&c.,  better  tnan  any  one  else.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be  changed  in  that  respect, 
and  I  think  everything  possible  onght  to  be  done  to  check  the  squandering  and  watt- 
ing of  the  timber. 

Q>  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  concern  ins  the  mineral  lands  f — ^A.  I  dosi 
know  much  alK>ut  the  mineral  lands ;  but  I  think  if  a  man  has  a  mineral  claim  be 
ought  to  be  aUowed  to  follow  the  lode  throughout  its  ^  dips,  spurs,  and  aof^"  I 
thuik  the  re^^ister  and  receiver  ought  to  receive  the  first  filing  of  a  mineral  elttm,  sad 
should  exercise  the  same  control  over  the  mineral  lands  as  he  does  over  the  other 
classes  of  land.  In  this  Territory  any  number  of  men  are  allowed  to  make  a  minisc 
district.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  There  onght  to  be  one  mntoK 
sweeping  law  regulatiuff  i3l  mining  matters.  The  present  United  States  law  aUowia^ 
each  man  a  mineral  claim  of  20.66  acres  I  think  is  sufficient. 
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Q.  What  hftve  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  sheep  f — A.  Conoeming  sheep,  I  think  five 
ibe«p  equal  to  ooe  beef.  Sheep  and  cattle  men  are  conflicting  all  the  time.  Blood- 
shed often  mmlta,  and  I  think  there  will  be  more  of  it  if  the  matter  is  not  settled.  I 
think  it  would  be  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  conntry  if  these  matters 
ire  settled  at  the  soonest  possible  day.  Cattle  men  say  that  sheep  rnin  the  country  by 
lanDiiig  over  the  range  ten  times  as  much  as  they  do.    My  obserration  confirms  this 

Sinion.    I  have  known  beautiful  ranges  of  grass  utterly  destroyed  by  the  treading  of 
eep. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  matter  of  water  rights  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
Me  how  tha  water-right  matter  can  be  improved.  Of  course  a  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  stream  all  the  water  he  does  not  use.  In  regard  to  the  laud 
csnts  I  would  simply  si^  that  Senate  bill  No.  376,  introduced  at  the  third  session  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  should  be  made  a  law  at  the  soonest  possible  date. 


2tefiauHiy  rfN,  (Mm,  mmxikamt  amd  miner,  JERXUbcnmgk,  N,  Jfev. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fiM>» 
iogpsgel. 

I.  K.  Gales^  merchant  and  miner,  Hillsboiough,  N.  Hex. 
1  Five  years. 

1  None. 

4. 1  have  had  some  experience  in  Minnesota. 

6.  Uncontested  ease  two  years. 

6. 1  think  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  law  in  its  simplest  manner  as  to  entries 
•Dd  final  proof  ia  better  than  imposing  so  large  an  expense  upon  the  bono-jScEs  settler, 
M  now  aeems  to  be  the  case.  So  large  amount  of  proof  papers,  six  weeks'  advertising, 
fte.,  costs  Uie  settler  money  he  is  not  able  to  bear,  and  but  litUe  good  can  result  from 
tiui  extra  expense. 

7.  Mineral  and  pastoral  lands. 

9. 1  would  suggest  that  no  lands  be  surveyed  except  needed  f6r  use,  such  as  the 
▼lUfiys  for  agri^tural  purposes  and  some  Iwids  thist  were  needed  around  villages^ 
vhieh  seldom  are  surveyed  on  account  of  smallness  of  traoi.  ^ 

▲OUCULTUJtK. 

I  September  or  October. 
3.  Hone. 

i  One  aere  in  900,000. 

&  Com,  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits. 

8.  Richness  has  increased. 
d.  Verv  little  water  here. 
10.  All  for  mining  purposes. 

II.  None  as  yet. 

II  Nearly  aL 

13.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  the  settler. 

14.  Homestead  only  where  it  is  not  mineml. 

15.  Five  awes. 
1&  One  hundred. 

17.  About  five. 

18.  About  the  same. 

19.  No  fences ;  eould  be  oonflned. 

20.  No. 

21.  Very  limited. 
22^  Seven. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  Not  very  wslL 

25.  Very  few  here. 

2(.  One  hundred  to  ooe  thousand. 
.  27. 1  would  suffgest  that  the  water  courses  be  immediately  snrv^yedi  lo  men  oan 
iaprove  their  clwms  without  infringing  on  others. 


!•  Very  little  here;  what  there  is  is  on  the  mountains. 

2.  No  timber  planted  in  this  section ;  no  agricultural  lands,  all  mlneraL 

3.  Cost  more  to  survey  the  mountains  than  oould  be  realised  from  the  sslea. 
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4.  Only  one  class  here ;  few  pines  in  the  monntalnB. 

6.  Fires  will  stop  when  the  Indians  are  driven  ont. 

7.  Very  little  timber  here ;  what  there  is  is  immediately  needed  for  mining  and 
bnilding  poroses ;  no  annecessary  waste,  only  by  Indian  fires. 

8.  Custom  IS  here  to  take  timber  wherever  it  can  be  fonnd  for  aotn^l  nse. 

9.  Weneadnolaw  to  regulate  the  catting  of  timber  hese.    I  have  no  Interest  innj 
mill  or  the  cutting  of  timMr.  ^ 

IX>DS  CLAIMS. 

I  am  interested  in  lade  claims  and  tbin^  the  laws  aro  very  good^  whiob  gins  gnnl 
satisfaction  he^. 

PIACSpt  diAlMB. 

1.  Gold  mostly,  some  silver. 

3.  Without  contest,  $300 ;  with,  |500. 


Te8Unf<ni$f  of  WUUam  Kr&Mg,  farmer ,  La  JiuUo,  Mara  Cmmi^,  New  Metioo. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  ou  sheet  fM- 
«»«  page  1- 

Public  Land  CommiaHaUf  WasMngUm,  D.  C. : 

Oentlembn  :  Having  received  a  circular  direoting  my  atteotion  to  an  aet  of  Cn* 
gress  prescribing  the  duties  of  your  honorable  Commission  and  requesting  replies  to 
such  interrogatories  as  may  be  within  the  range  of  my  persooAl  information,  I  eonply 
with  your  request,  and  will  give  the  most  special  attention  to  saoh  qaestioDS  as  ap{»tf 
to  me  from  my  observation  to  affect  this  district  partioularly. 

1.  My  name  is  William  Kronig;  occupation,  farmer;  xeaidenoe,  La  Junta,  Man 
County,  New  Mexico. 

2.  Since  1849. 
3»  I  haye  net. 

AGBIOULTUBS. 

1.  The  cultivated  part  of  Mora  County  varies  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  in  altitade; 
the  rainfall  is  the  greatest  in  and  ne^r  tb^  maintains,  where  frequently  inigatioB  ii 
not  necessary  to  raise  eood  crops.  The  length  of  seasons  varies  with  the  altitade«aoil 
in  the  higher  portion  fiosts  in  the  latter  part  of  August  are  iM)t  of  onoommon  oooit- 
rence.  Our  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  depends  upon  the  snowfall  during  vints 
and  spring  in  the  mountains,  and  agriculture  without  reservoirs  islimited  to  tbefizittoii 
second  river  bottoms.  The  agricultural  area  can  oi^  be  extended  by  a  avstem  of  Rb- 
ervoirs,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  hardly  a  season  when  we  have  a  lair  sndnffi' 
dent  supply  of  water  for  our  growing  crops. 

2.  We  have  frequently  light  rains  in  the  months  of  MMch  mxd  April,  hot  our  laanj 
season  generally  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  continues  in  showen  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  sometimes  later.  The  rsiiM  ^ 
the  greatest  part  of  good  to  corn ;  for  snMl  grain  th^jr  would  be  better  earlier. 

3.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  valleys  Md  gMn^  (^tvated  in  the  monntMns)  eaa  bi 
oultivated  without  irrigation.    . 

4.  One- fiftieth  part  can  be  cultivated  by  irrigation. 

5.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  pease,  beans,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  otthaxdft* 

6.  The  land  in  common  seasons  is  thoroughly  waterea  before  pLowioff.  Wbso  ,^ 
wheat  has  spread  out  and  covers  the  ground  it  is  .iwfjggltfid  HfliiAy  and  the  last  iiciga* 
tion  applied  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom.  To  give  a  correct  eetinmte  of  the  amovnl 
of  water  used  is  out  of  my  power.  To  water  100  acres  in  this  district  a  supply  ^  'k^^*'''^ 
160  inches  (miners'  measure)  is  needed  for  the  first  watering  for  fifteen  dajs;  to  vatct 
the  wheat  it  will  take  about  twelve  days,  and  the  third  time  about  leu  di^ 

7.  The  sources  of  water  come  from  our  mountain  streams,  and  the  suppljr  ii  9^ 
gether  dependent  upon  the  snowfall  in  the  winter.  The  natural  liupply  is  in  nsAT 
seasons  insufficient  for  the  land  now  under  cultivat(/9l>f  4Ad  oply  %  proper  system  of  re*- 
ervom  ceald  k^onsse  tha  agriiwUuBii  awa.  ^n  tbis  oouiit^'  we  h»ve  now  asven  trntt- 
voirs,  and  if  this  system  should  be  (SiitoMaad  (l^iliUes  wn»  aot  wanted)  thoiMSBds  a 
acres  could  be  made  to  yield  good  crops.  The  evaporation  is  immense,  and  if  the  peopw 
oould  be  induced  to  set  out  trees  on  tbe  stireams  and  ditches  the  sapply  of  wsur 
would  be  considerablv  increased. 

8.  Irrigation  has  a  oenefici^  effoAt  cm  1»d4  j^.t^^^^lUy.  M  t)ie  water  eopt»iPs  salti^ 
solution  and  ifttoo  sediments  from  the  monBrnios  which  serve  as  manuxe.  Is  Isms 
oontaining  many  salts  (alwies)  irrigation  will  br(og  tnepi  to  tiie  ssxfaoe  and  isskoi 
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tiiem  unfit  for  agricaltniey  bat  those  mre  exoeptional  oases.  Lands  have  been  culti- 
vated in  this  Territory  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  upwards  without  any 
m^nare.  and  their  whole  system  of  rotation  consisteid  in  plantinfi;  com  one  year  and 
wheat  the  next,  and  still  these  lands  produce  very  fair  crops.  Wheat  is  grown  up  to 
ui  altitade  of  7,500  feet ;  potatoes  and  oats  as  high  as  9,000  feet. 

9.  Each  main  irrigation  ditch  has  a  foreman,  who  gives  out  the  water  either  to  those 
who  need  it  most  or  by  rotation  for  days,  or  even  for  hours  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
Each  ditch  empties  at  its  terminus  iuto  the  river,  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
xzson  as  to  the  quantity  returned  to  the  river.  Our  local  laws  are  very  insufficient 
to  give  each  landholder  a  just  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the  streams,  as  those 
wbo  live  near  the  sources  of  the  streams  take  advantage  of  the  water  wy;hout  having 
eoDjiideration  for  those  living  below  them. 

10.  It  has  been  all  taken  up. 

11.  In  dry  seasons  serious  collisions  among  claimants. 
1*2.  Forty-nine-fiftieths. 

13.  In  my  judgment  homesteads  on  pastoral  lands  should  be  divided  into  three 
cUises.  To  those  who  locate  on  streams  where  onlv  a  small  portion  of  the  land  can 
be  irrigated,  320  acres  should  be  allowed.  Those  who  depend  on  spring,  permanent 
water  holes,  or  lakes,  from  which  no  water  can  be  obtained  for  irrigation,  should  be 
illowed  640  acres.  Those  who  live  remote  from  any  water  course,  springs,  permanent 
ivater  holes,  or  lakes,  and  where  water  only  can  be  obtained  by  digging  wells,  should 
be  allowed  l,2riO  acres. 

14.  Lands  situated  on  water-courses,  and  subject  to  private  entry,  should  be  limited 
■JO  a  section  to  each  purchaser  in  a  square  body,  according  to  legal  subdivision.  On 
>utai8  lands  remote  from  any  water  course,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  by 
fiokiug  wells,  one  township. 

15.  It  would  take  in  this  section  10  to  15  acres  of  pasture  land  to  raise  one  beef,  and 
[  believe  it  would  be  a  fair  average  of  this  Territory. 

10.  Sixty  head. 

1*^.  Where  cattle  are  only  permitted  the  grass  has  held  its  own.  Where  goats  and 
iheep  are  grazing,  it  has  diminished. 

19.  Up  to  the  present  very  little  fencing  has  been  done.  Cattle  ranging  on  the  pral- 
nm  in  storms  ivoaM  seek  shelter  in  timber  and  would  break  through  any  ordinary 
fnoe. 

'20.  Cattle  will  do  better  on  their  accustomed  ranges  than  to  move  them  from  place 
(o  place. 

^1.  Streams^  lakes,  water  holes,  and  springs. 

t^2.  Four  sheep  are  eouivalent  to  one  beef  in  eating  and  destroying  the  grass,  as 
ihey  j^oerallv  range  in  herds  from  2,000  to  4,000  head. 

^  Diminished. 

25.  A  constant  strife  between  the  different  owners,  as  cattle  wiU  not  do  well  where 
kkeep  are  herded. 

36. 1  cannot  answer  the  first  question.  Sheep  are  herded  in  bands  from  2,000  to 
iOOO  head,  and  cattle  from  50  to  3,000  head. 

^.  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  subject. 

2&No. 


1.  The  timber  lands  of  Mora  County  are  about  one-third  area— pine,  red  and  white 
^ce,  pifion,  white  and  red  cedar,  oak,  cottonwood,  and  aspen. 

2.  None  worth  mentioning. 

^  I  consider  it  best  that  the  mountain  timber  lands  should  remain  public  domain, 
Mthe  agncnltnre  of  New  Mexico  delude  upon  the  supply  of  snow  which  accumulates 
^ii|i:  winter  and  early  spring,  and  if  the  mountains  should  be  deprived  of  ther  tim- 
^,  which  would  be  the  case  if  sold,  the  snow,  losing  the  'protecting  shade  of  the 
^ergroeos,  would  come  down  in  torrents,  and  the  water  supply  would  be  exhausted  in 
iht  ^ginning  of  the  season.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater j>art  of  the  mines 
tfe  situated  in  timber  lands,  limited  amounts  might  be  sold  in  lots  of  40  acres,  with  a 
iiaited  time  for  clearing.  Due  notices  of  a  proposed  sale  should  be  published,  specif y- 
og  the  location  and  extent,  inviting  bids  for  each  lot  of  40  acres,  reserving  the  right 
:o  reject  any  and  all  bids  for  the  same. 

4.  I  would  not. 

•V  There  is  a  second  growth  of  timber,  but  extremely  slow. 

<>.  The  forest  fires  a:e  generally  caused  by  carelessness,  and  sometimes  are  started  by 
tndiaos.  There  is  a  heavy  penalty  imposed  by  Territorial  law,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
^ny  charges  under  the  law.  Miners  and  farmers  use  the  public  timber  on  public 
sod^  as  common  property^  and  there  is  not  much  waste  from  this  source.  Depreda- 
icDb  committed  in  sapplymg  saw-mills  and  cutting  railroad  ties  have  not  come  under 
n;  observation. 

29lc 
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8.  The  local  custom  is  to  help  yoarself  to  what  yoa  want  for  fael,  fencing,  asd  boik- 
ing  pui-poses.    The  qaestion  of  the  acts  of  oorporations  I  am  not  familiar  vith. 

9.  I  think  it  would. 

Respectfully,  yottr  obedient  serrant, 

WM.  KRONia 


Teatimony  of  William  McMuUen,  civil  engineoTf  New  Meneo. 

Public  Land  Qommiaaion^  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Gentlemen:  Having  received  through  the  office  of  the  anrveyor-ffenexal  ofthj 
Tefritonr  a  circular  directing  my  attention  to  an  act  of  Congreflsprescribini^tbediicef 
of  your  honorable  Commission,  and  requesting  replies  to  such  interrogatories  as  bat 
be  within  the  range  of  my  personal  information,  I  will  oheerfolly  'oomply  witli  yocr 
request,  and  will  give  the  most  especial  attention  to  such  subheads  as  appear  to  m» 
from  my  observations  to  affect  this  Territory  particularly. 

1.  My  name  is  William  McMuUen,  civil  engineer. 

2.  I  have  lived  in  the  Territory  since  lti6^2--4eventeen  years. 

3.  I  have  never  acquiiidd,  or  sought  to  acquire,  title  to  any  of  the  pnblio  lands  of  tht 
United  States. 

4.  My  impressions  aro  formed  from  observations  that  have  come  to  my  notice  vtLc 
engaged  as  civil  engineer,  United  States  deputy  and  mineral  deputy  surveyor. 

7.  The  Burveyor-generars  office  can  doubtless  furnish  the  most  extended  and  lia- 
ble information  in  reply,  although  the  description  given  in  the  notes  returned  by  tbc 
deputies  who  executed  the  earliest  surveys  in  the  Territory  are  in  some  cases  veir  d^ 
fective.    I  will  hereafter  refer  to  an  instance. 

AQRICULTURB. 

14.  In  my  Judgment  the  lands  put  in  market  for  private  entn^  shonld  be  limited  j 
quantity  to  each  purchaser.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  this  Territory  to  enter  tbr 
smallest  legal  subdivisions  bordering  on  streams,  with  a  view  to  specolalioD  aail^i 
secure  the  public  land  adjacent  thereto  for  grazing  purposes  without  papchase.  A 
notable  case  is  that  of  Wilson  Waddingham  in  his  entry  of  land  bordering  on  tb 
Canadian  River,  and  Ute  Creek.    See  his  advertisement  hereto  attached : 

[Lm  YegAS  Gftiette.] 

^Waddingham  post-office,  LaCinta,  San  Miffuel  County,  N.  M.;  range,  Montoy'sGnc' 

"notice. 

'*A11  persons  found  tresspassing  by  herding  sheep  or  cattle  on  Ute  Creek  withuj 
boundaries  of  the  mouth  of  said  creek  and  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  on  both  9M 
said  creek,  and  also  on  Canadian  (or  Red)  River  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  Btcs 
location  No.  2  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  on  both  sides  down  said  river,  viU  k 
prosecuted  according  to  law. 

"WILSON  WADDINGHAVr 

Another  notable  case  is  that  of  the  private  ^ntinr  of  land  in  townships  14  aad  1^ 
north^  range  8  east,  known  as  the  Cerrillos  mines.  This,  however,  presents  a  ditfR«->ij 
question.  The  United  States  deputy  who  executed  the  survey  ^siled  and  negiertf^ 
to  report  any  mineral  indications,  giving  only  a  meager  disoription  of  the  sam^,  al^ 
though  many  old  excavations  for  mining  purposes  were  plainly  visible  at 
points.  A  large  portion  of  this  land  has  been  entered  by  different  persons  at  priv 
entry,  and  includes  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  mines.  This  has  oanasd  deUr 
developing  the  mines,  and  time  only  will  reveal  what  other  diffionlties  will 
therefrom. 

28.  Yes.    This  I  will  notice  hereafter. 

PRIVATE  LAND  QRANTS. 

The  prompt  settlement  of  title  to  private  land  claims  is  a  question  of  the  ntiM 
importance  to  this  Territory.  The  delays  attending  the  present  mtem  were  statrti  M 
Cong^ress  last  winter  by  Hon.  Mariano  Otero,  our  present  Delegate,  unless  some  measnil 
are  aaopted  to  facilitate  a  settlement  of  this  question,  the  claimants  or  heirs  cannot  b-  m 
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to  realize  mach  benefit  from  their  possessions ;  the  majority  are  poor  and  nnable  to  fee 
an  attorney  to  prosecute  their  claims,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  dispose  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  lands  to  obtain  title  to  their  small  homesteads,  or  to  sell  oat  their 
ckims  for  a  mere  trifle.  This  opens  a  field  for  capital  to  monopolize  large  tracts  of  the 
best  land  in  the  Territory.  I  might  cite  many  reasons  which  present  themselves  to 
my  mind  why  land  monopoly  should  be  checked,  bat  it  might  appear  presnmptnoas 
in  me  to  do  bo;  I  will,  however,  remark  that  nearly  all  these  grants  are  located  on 
water  coarses  and  extend  in  many  oases  to  the  soaroes  of  the  streams  which  rise  in  the 
mountains.  The  private  claim  of  many  miles  on  a  stream  of  water  from  its  source 
woald  be  a  serioas  obstacle  to  enterprise,  which  might  seek  to  divert  water  from  its 
Dataral  channel  to  irrigate  distant  table  lands  or  to  prosecute  mining  operations.  In 
m?  opinion,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  enable  the  grantees  or  their  heirs  who 
are  actual  settlers  to  perfect  their  title  without  delay. 

I  woald  not  be  understood,  in  recommending  increased  facilities  to  grantees  or  their 
helm  whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to  retain  their  proportion  of  large  grants,  as 
making  any  exceptions  to  those  who  have  acquired  title  by  purchase. 

The  interest  of  the  Territory,  including  all  classes,  demands  a  prompt  settlement  of 
title  to  private  lands,  and  their  segregation  from  the  public  domain,  without  cost  to 
the  claimants,  as  stipulated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
Uatil  this  is  done,  settlement  and  improvement  will  be  retarded. 

Sales  of  private  land  by  the  government  have  caused  hardship ;  also  distrust  of  title 
to  lands  offered  as  public  laniu.  This  cannot  be  avoided  until  the  private  lands  are 
eegregated  from  the  public  domain. 

The  description  of  boundaries  generally  given  in  the  title  papers  to  pnivate  land 
grants  are  extremely  vague  and  indefinite,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  in- 
vestigation and  thorough  examination  of  testimony,  the  result  is  often  obscare  and 
unsatisfactory.  Landmarks  named  or  designated  as  boundaries,  such  as  hills,  springs, 
mesas,  arroyoa,  &c.,  are  sometimes  found  to  constitute  the  boundary  on  a  different  side 
fmm  that  named  in  the  description.    The  distances  from  point  to  point,  as  estimated  ^ 

by  witnesses  in  proving  title,  are  seldom  approximative.  ^ 

When  the  deputy  surveyor  enters  into  a  contract  to  execute  the  survev  of  a  private 
land  claim  be  receives  his  special  instructions  from  the  surveyor -general,  based  on  the 
record  filed  in  his  office,  including  a  copy  of  the  plat  filed  by  the  claimants  or  their 
representatives.  As  the  records  are  known  to  be  unreliable,  the  deputy  is  instructed 
to  notify  the  claimants  or  their  representative  of  the  time  when  he  will  be  prepared 
to  ran  the  boundary  lines  to  the  claim,  and  request  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses  to 
eMtablish  the  same.  The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  is  required  to  be  taken  before  and 
certified  to  by  a  civil  officer  who  is  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  ;  the  deputy  is 
reqaired  to  establish  the  boundary  lines  on  this  testimony,  his  own  observation  of  the 
boundary  calls,  together  with  the  special  instructions,  and  if  any  discrepancies  occur 
in  conflict  with  special  instructions  he  is  required  to  explain  why  the  deviation  was 
made.  This  is  not  always  satisfactory  to  the  surveyor-general,  and  I  will  add,  nor  is 
it  t<}  the  depnty  himself.  Sometimes  the  deputy  is  instructed  to  return  and  change 
some  part  of  the  lines  established.  I  entered  a  note  in  the  general  description  of  the 
rarvey  dt  the  "  Cueyamungne  grant,^  situated  in  Santa  F6  County,  which  I  executed 
ander  the  contract  of  Grifitn  So  McMnllen,  dated  August  10, 1877,  in  which  I  comment  \ 

opon  the  diflSoulty  of  complying  strictly  with  special  instructions.    Tour  attention  is  \ 

Kspectfnlly  invited  to  the  same.  ' 

I  would  Bngeest  as  a  remedy  that  a  commissioner  be  appointed  with  authority  to 
administer  oauis  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ^witnesses,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
go  npou  the  ground  and  to  summon  such  witnesses  as  he  may  think  prober,  to  identify 
the  boandary  calls  of  fhe  claim  and  to  file  the  testimony  taken  by  him  m  the  office  of 
the  surveyor-general,  whereby  definite  instructions  could  be  given  to  the  deputy  %a^' 
^ryor,  and  the  approximate  extent  of  the  boundaries  known.  i 

I  would  also  suggest  that  claimants  or  their  representatives  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  notes  or  plat  of  survey  on  application  to  the  surveyor-general,  and  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  copying.  Without  this  information  the  claimant  cannot  determine  whether 
h**  will  accept  thebonndaries  established  or  make  an  appeal  for  a  change  or  correction 
of  any  part  of  the  same. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

!•  My  information  on  lode  mining  is  very  limited,  and  confined  to  observation  mostly 
m  this  Territory. 

'2.  The  principal  defect  appears  to  me  to  be  the  recognition  of  State,  Territorial,  and 
1^1  reRulatlons.      ^ 

•i  Sacn  a  case  has  not  come  within  my  observation. 

1  The  top  or  apex  I  understand  to  be  the  summit,  comb,  crest,  or  highest  point  on 
tue  ridge  ox  a  vein  or  lode.  The  top  or  apex,  the  course  and  angle  or  direction  of  tho 
dip,eaDnot  always  be  determined  in  the  early  workings  of  the  veins  or  lodes. 
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5.  TIio  intended  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  not  properly  defined,  and  cannot  be  pr»> 
tected  while  local  regnlations  control  the  conditions  of  location. 
(J.  Yes. 

7.  No. 

8.  My  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  early  working  of  lodea. 

9.  I  have  not  observed  any  outcrops  of  lodes  wider  than  the  legal  width  of  diiiL* 
as  defined  by  these  several  authorities. 

10.  The  outcrops  of  narrow  lodes  sometimes  deviate  bo  far  from  a  straight  line  Me^  ^^ 
cross  side  lines  which  are  nin  straight.  The  outcrop  seldom  extends  throngbont  xht 
length  of  a  claim,  and  side  lines  are  sometimes  laid  off  on  angles  l^m  float  isdrt- 
tions  of  the  course  of  the  vein. 

11,12, 13,  and  14.  From  information  gathered  from  Lead ville  miners,  and  from  bs^i.c 
read  some  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  exprofr.'  z 
an  opinion  on  those  points. 

15.  In  this  Territory  on  two  occasions,  viz,  at  the  Moreno  mines  in  Colfax  C<k:i7 
in  18()(),  and  at  the  Cerrilloe  mines  in  Sant«  ¥6  County  in  March,  1879.  To  orgiei;  ■ 
the  Moreno  mining  district  a  meeting  of  the  miners  was  held  at  Elizabethtown  inmc- 
plianc«  with  a  request  of  many  miners  duly  circulated,  which  meeting  was  attended  l^ 
about  40  miners.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  govrro.Lc 
the  locating  and  working  of  claims ;  also,  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  disSr.i" 
The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  duly  considered  and  adopted,  a  recorder  wai> 
elected,  who  was  required  to  keep  a  record*  of  all  miners'  meetings,  and  to  record  a.' 
notices  of  mining  claims  presented  to  him  for  record,  on  the  payment  of  a  sttpalat'^ 
fee,  &c.  In  a  short  time  after  the  organization,  in  a  dispute  over  a  mining  claim.  <»3r 
of  the  parties  notified  the  other  that  a  miners'  meeting  would  be  called  at  a  epecio^f 
time  to  decide  this  question.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  or.r 
inal  locators.  The  "jumpers"  declined  to  accept  the  decision,  and  called  an^^bT 
meeting,  which  decided  in  their  favor,  as  many  of  the  miners  declined  to  attes<!  » 
second  time  when  they  had  already  given  a  decision.  It  was  th^n  proposed  to  nrr. 
the  case  into  court,  and  the  party  was  advised  that  a  suit  could  not  be  matntabM 
except  through  a  lease  of  the  title  of  the  grant  owner,  in  whom  the  title  was  vt-str*! 

The  CerrilTos  mining  district  was  organized  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1^^,  ir  i 
meeting  of  all  the  miners  known  or  supposed  to  reside  in  the  diatrict,  some  eight  a 
nine  in  number.  The  rules  and  regulations,  based  upen  the  mining  laws  of  Colond*. 
were  proposed,  discussed,  and  adopted  after  general  discussion,  and  the  bonndane*)  <l 
the  district  defined  by  the  lines  of  public  survey — townships  14  and  15  north,  ra:  ct^ 
7,  8,  9  east.  A  recorder  was  also  chosen,  whose  duties  were  defined  in  the  regnlatkL'^ 
viz,  to  provide  the  necessary  books  in  which  to  enter  the  proceedings  of  aJI  miivr' 
meetings,  the  record  of  mining  claims,  deeds  of  transfer,  and  also  to  supply  cert'i>r. 
copies  of  the  record  on  application  of  parties  interested  and  the  payment  of  a  wivjz 
lated  fee,  &c.    No  other  officer  elected. 

A  few  days  after  it  appeared  that  a  district  had  been  organized  within  the  limtti  <: 
the  Cerrillos  mining  district  prior  to  the  27th  of  March,  1879,  and  called  the  Gali^itA 
district.  Each  district  ignored  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  the  Territprial  U' 
specifies  that  every  mining  claim  shall  be  filed  for  record  within  ninety  days  after  id- 
eation, and  that  no  other  record  shall  be  required. 

16.  The  general  method  of  locating  a  claim  is  to  post  a  notice  describing  the  lor^ 
tion,  giving  the  supposed  course  of  the  lode,  and  the  distance  from  the  notice  clainkr. 
in  either  direction  i  also,  the  width  on  each  side,  the  names  of  the  loeatoia,  and  xIjt 
date  of  location.  The  record  is  a  matter  of  after- consideration,  and  by  some  i^(»rM 
entirely,  those  who  claim  that  evidence  of  possession  and  qpntinuoos  or  pennliral 
working  of  the  claim  in  accordance  with  local  regulations  renders  recording  unnecr^ 
sary.  There  is  usually  no  time  specified  within  which  a  claim  shall  be  recc^wl  not}*r 
locnl  regulations.  Parties  making  locations  with  a  view  of  speculation,  or  of  artln  •: 
their  claims,  secure  a  certificate  of  their  locations  by  recording  notices  as  evidooc;  i .' 
their  title,  which  is  sometimes  questionable.  A  local  record  is,  nowever,  advantagr^'r.* 
for  reference,  that  strangers  and  others  may  ascertain  the  situation,  and  who  anr  tV 
claimants  and  what  are  their  respective  interests.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  tb«* 
the  conflict  between  the  Territorial  laws  and  local  rules  and  regulations  creates  mucL 
confusion. 

17.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  for  amendment.  Territorial  or  local. 

18.  No. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  I  "  consider  it  desirable  to  retain  the  leading  features  of  tl^  United  Ststas  niiaui^ 
laws,"  and  I  "  believe  that  the  practice  of  following  the  dip  beyond  the  side  lint!>  of « 
claim  "  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained  by  drawing  and  deflxiing  the  diathirtiun  b<^ 
tweeu  a  lode  and  a  deposit.  I  would  favor  a  rej^^al  of  the  antbority  delegated  t*- 
States,  Territories,  and  local  mining  diatricts,  ana  emhraoe  within  the  United  Stttf» 
law  the  necessary  details  of  locating  and  reoording  claims.    The  leatling  featnro  «l 
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B  details  I  view  as  follows :  Ist.  What  shall  constitate  a  legal  notice  f  2d.  How 
my  days  will  be  allowed  to  mark  the  boandariesi  and  in  what  manner  they  shall  be 
irked  f  3d.  The  time  within  which  a  vein  or  mineral  shall  be  exposed  and  a  notice 
the  location  filed  for  record. 

it  I  would  suggest  that  a  possessory  title  be  limited  to  three  years,  and  that  an  ap- 
cation  for  a  patent  be  admitted  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  an  expenditure 
|300  til  dereU^ng  the  mine, 

PLACBR  CLAIMS. 

[d  my  opinion  placer  mines  are  far  more  extensive  in  this  Territory  than  most  peo« 
?  suppose  them  to  be.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  anything  like  an  approximative  es- 
luite  of  their  extent.  They  are  but  ittle  sought  for,  as  the  scarcity  of  water  precludes 
eir  working  with  profit.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  lode  claims  or  non-mineral  land 
"^ioK  been  acquired  under  the  placer  law,  and  have  no  amendment  to  offer  except  to 
onl  all  local  jurisdiction. 

PUBUC  SURVEYS. 

The  theory  of  the  system  of  public  surveys  under  existing  laws,  as  I  understand  it, 
z.  the  extension  of  all '' standard  parallels''  and  **  m^eridian  lines"  to,  be  made  from 
e" principal  meridian"  and  the  ''base  line,"  is  unexceptionable.  The  exigencies 
iiiing  from  small  approf>riations  to  meet  the  demand  of  settlers  located  at  points  dis- 
nt  from  the  lines  extended  therefrom  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  expedi- 
\\&  t«  accommodate  settlers,  which  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  lines  and  involves 
lebtioDs,  an  instance  of  which  I  will  hereafter  refer  to.  The  extension  of  the  stand- 
d  lines  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  general  topography,  geological  for- 
atious,  characteristics  of  the  soil  and  products ;  without  this  information  an  esti- 
t^tf.  of  the  proportion  of  the  various  classes  of  land  can  only  be  a  haphazard  guess, 
would  also  enable  the  surveyor-general  to  locate  the  most  important  subdivisions 
id  the  settlers  at  remote  points  to  have  their  lands  subdivided  by  making  special 
Eposits,  as  provided  by  existing  laws.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  the  segi'e- 
itioD  of  private  lands  from  the  public  domain  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  expendi- 
ire  of  public  funds  in  subdividing  private  land.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
isny  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  that  direction. 
Tlie  manual  of  instructions  needs  a  thorough  revision,  which  is  doubtless  well  un- 
cn^iood  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office.  I  will,  however, 
bfotnmeod  that  the  practice  of  establishing  corners  on  prairie  land  by  pits  and  mounds 
*-  'lijicontinued.  Toe  mounds  are  often  obliterated  in  a  very  short  time  and  under 
U  mwt  favorable  circumstances  cannot  be  distinguished  after  a  few  years.  A  single 
><'De  of  the  minimum  dimensions  or  a  mound  of  stone  should  be  substituted.  Posts 
I',  mounds  in  timber  land  may  be  traced  by  bearing  trees. 

I  woald  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  manual  which  leaves  the 
(i^oDsibility  of  the  legality  of  the  special  instructions  of  a  surveyor-general  on  his 
l''?nty.  (See  case  of  Deputy  William  White  under  contract  with  Surveyor-General  J. 
C.Proadfitinl872.) 

The  surveyor- general  should  be  responsible  for  his  instructions  and  the  deputy 
tbf'Qld  be  required  to  follow  them.  Also  when  a  deputy  closes  lines  beyond  limits  in 
'|>QD«cting  with  old  or  previous  work,  he  is  required  if  necessary  to  retrace  the  old 
JQ*^  to  discover  the  error.  If  the  error  is  found  in  the  old  work  there  is  no  provision 
for  compensation  for  this  extra  work. 

The  present  rates  are  too  low  to  remunerate  a  deputy  who  will  do  his  work  thor- 
'Qghly.  Expenses,  cash  at  18  per  cent.,  risk  of  stock,  delays  on  account  of  weather, 
nod  other  contingencies,  are  apt  to  leave  on  settlement  very  little  compensation. 

Ma  J,  June,  September,  October,  and  November  are  the  most  favorable  months  in 
*V  year  for  field  operations. 

BespeotfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  MoMULLEN. 


T^^Umowf  of  George  H,  Pradt,  Uniied  States  deputy  surveyor,  Laguiuif  Valencia  County ^ 

New  Meatioo. 

The  quesiiona  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 

^wen  to  the  accompanying  questions  of  the  Public  Land  Commission,  under  the 

proper  subheads  and  numbers. 

OENSRAX. 

1.  G«orge  H.  Ptadt;  Lagana,  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico:  United  States  deputy 

SUTTOTor. 

^  i  have  lived  in  this  county  three  years ;  in  New  Mexico  seven  years. 
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3.  I  have  not  acqaired,  nor  soaght  to  acquire,  title  to  any  of  rbe  pnblic  laadft. 

4,  5,  and  6.  I  have  not  had  experience  enough  on  theee  points  to  give  any  latfcl 
information. 

7.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  an  elevated  plateau,  with  extensive  pbuiM,  ^t^r 
tute  of  timber  and  water,  but  afibrdinu:  good  pasturage;  probably  nine-tenths  of  iht 
public  lands  are  of  this  character.  The  mountain  ranges,  of  which  there  are  tlinr 
systems,  extending  across  the  Territory  north  and  south,  are,  with  their  spsn.*!! 
heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  southern  portion,  and  they  oomprise  nearly  all  tk 
timbert^d  lauds.  The  agricultural  lands  are  confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  t^ 
larger  streams,  though  small  isolated  tracts  occur  in  the  monntains.  The  soil  of  tb« 
plains,  however,  is  generally  very  fertile  wherever  water  can  be  got  for  inigsuit 
Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  extent  of  mineral  lands,  though  minerala  are  knows  w 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  coal  especially  is  very  widely  distributed.  Thcrf 
is  very  little  swamp  land  in  the  Territory. 

8.  I  think  the  public  lands  can  best  be  classified  by  requiring  deputy  eurveyi^ 
under  the  present  system  of  surveys,  to  examine  (in  their  townsnip  and  aobdiv3;nL 
surveys)  carefully  and  minutely  as  to  the  character  of  the  tracts  surveyed, noticg  (l- 
dififerent  classes,  the  kind  and  position  of  the  country  rocks,  the  climate,  nataral  pfi>d- 
ucts,  approximate  elevation,  and  to  give  any  other  information  tending  to  throw  up: 
on  the  subject,  and  a  description  based  on  these  reports  could  be  rnriiished  by  the  »»* 
veyor  general,  including  all  the  lands  surveyed  in  his  district  during  each  year. 

9.  The  present  rectangular  system  of  public-land  surveys  seems  to  be  the  best.  k. 
account  of  the  cheapness  and  rapidity  with  which  the  work  can  be  done,  and  beesLy 
under  it  any  parcel  of  public  land,  however  small,  can  be  readily  found  and  identity, 
from  its  number  and  designation.  The  surveys  may  be  carried  across  mountain  nsv* 
by  tri angulation,  and  the  subdivision  surveys  in  very  broken,  mountainous  ztgwut 
should  hB  so  modified  that  the  lines  of  survey  could  betaken  through  the  vail*-* « 
Observations  for  latitude  might  be  made  at  the  initial  point  of  surveys  and  at  bUtri 
intervals  along  the  principal  meridian,  base-line,  and  other  standard  lines,  and  «L?t 
a  telegraph  line  enters  or  crosses  the  district.  Longitude  stations  could  be  estabU*iMi 
at  one  or  more  points.  If  increased  accuracy  in  establishing  township  and  aK:.<-c 
comers  is  desired,  the  limit  of  error  allowed  under  present  roles  and  regnlatioos  mi:i' 
be  reduced  one- half ,  for  the  improved  instruments  now  in  use  will  allow  of  such  »<- 
ners  being  established  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  is  required  bv  the  laws.  T  ' 
subdivision  of  the  whole  of  the  public  domain  into  sections  under  additional  wfi^*^ 
tions  and  requirements  would  furnish  the  basis  for  a  series  of  minute  and  scca'^^f 
maps,  at  a  very  moderate  cost  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  any  other  fDeibm: 
I  have  been  engaged  in  public-land  surveys  during  thirteen  years ;  also  to  some  extta: 
in  railroad,  private  land-grant,  and  other  surveys. 

10.  Pasture  lands  should  be  offered  in  larger  quantities  to  actual  settlecs  for  sttic^ 
purposes  than  under  the  present  laws,  and  settlers  should  be  allowed  to  locate  intp- 
far  tracts  of  farming  land  where  they  occur  among  the  mountains^  instead  of  beiof 
required  to  locate  in  rectangular  lots. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  mild,  with  long  summers  and  short  winters,  v^- 
ing  somewhat  on  account  of  differences  in  altitude.  Bain  is  confined  to  the  somiiirr. 
the  wet  season  usually  extending  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  September.  Spr^i^ 
opens  in  February,  and  is  marked  by  strong,  steady  winds  from  the  west  and  noctb- 
west  and  little  or  no  rain  or  snow.  The  summer  is  long  and  hot,  and  bright,  wirt 
days,  with  cold  nights,  continue  through  the  fall  and  until  the  middle  of  December.  1  ^ 
winters  are  mild  and  the  snowfall  occurs  in  January  and  February,  usually  in  mc^.. 
quantity.  Water  for  irrigating  is  taken  from  the  streams,  swelled  in  June  by  m«fl't>-' 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  summer  by  the  rains. 

2.  Rain  falls  in  July  and  August,  sometimes  in  very  heavy  showers,  and  funo*  •* 
moisture  sufiicient  for  all  crops  for  about  two  months^  The  rain  comes  at  the  tiim  i^ 
is  moat  needed,  but  not  early  enough  for  the  beet  results. 

3.  Very  little  land  in  the  Territory  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation  t-Xit^i 
among  the  mountains,  where  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  limited  to  narrow  vallf>^ 

4.  Probably  one-half  of  the  public  lands  could  be  cultivated  were  water  for  irr^t:* 
tion  available,  but  the  proportion  that  can  be  watered  from  existing  stn>ant<«  a:  ' 
springs  is  small. 

5.  The  crops  raised  in  this  vicinity  by  irrigation  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com.  b(%4r% 
melons,  <&c.    Fruit-trees  and  vines  are  also  watered. 

6.  Probably  a  ditch  2  feet  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  flowing  2  miles  an  boor,  wii>)l«] 
be  enough  to  water  100  acres  of  wheat. 

7.  The  source  and  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  in  the  riven  and  springs  mx>^ 
in  mauy  places  rKber\'oirs  could  easily  be  made,  to  gather  liie  surfaee  drainage  cancf 
the  rainy  season  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  needs  of  the  dry 
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B.  Tbe  water  taken  from  mnddj  streams  undonbtedly  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  I  do  not 
hiok  Jndicions  irrigation  is  ever  injurious.  I  have  seen  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
«t6f  and  potatoes,  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  about  the  35th  parallel  of  north 
atitude. 

9.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land  in  this  region  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  loss  in  the 
litehes  and  in  watering  the  fields  of  at  least  one-half  the  water  used.  The  whole 
fastness  of  constructing  ditches  and  irrigation  and  the  care  and  distribution  of  the 
rater  are  under  the  Territorial  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

10.  Water  has  been  taken  out  along  all  the  streams  of  any  size,  under  the  Territo- 
-ill  and  local  laws  and  under  the  supervision  of  ditch  overseers,  who  are  chosen  by 
he  people  of  the  several  precincts. 

11.  Conflicta  sometimes  arise  when  parties  on  the  upper  part  of  a  stream  use  more 
R^ater  than  they  are  entitled  to  or  waste  what  they  have  taken  out,  causing  a  scarcity 
Jelow. 

12.  In  ita  present  condition,  without  wells  or  reservoirs,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
mblic  land  is  fit  only  for  pasturage. 

13.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  paatoral  homesteads  should  not  be  allowed,  with 
ihe  privilege  of  locating,  say,  one-fourth  of  a  township,  or  between  5,000  and  6,000 
icrea. 

14.  Tbeee  pasture  lands  should  be  put  upon  the  market  as  fast  as  surveyed  and  sold 
in  large  quantities  for  stock  purposes. 

15, 16, 17, 18.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  stock  business  to  give  reliable 
ioformation  on  these  points. 

19.  Cattle  raisers  do  not  fence  their  ranges,  but  cattle  could  be  safely  confined  by 
fences  at  all  seasons. 

'20.  The  (juality  of  the  herd  would  undoubtedly  be  improved  by  being  confined  to  a 
certain  limited  ran^. 

21.  Stock  water  is  obtained  from  springs,  wells,  and  reservoirs. 

22. 1  think  one  sheep  will  destroy  as  much  grass  as  one  beef. 

23.  Grass  in  the  country  haa  diminished  or  disappeared  wherever  sheep  have  been 
herded,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  lands  nave  been  ruined  in  this  way. 

24.  Neither  cattle  nor  horses  will  graze  after  sheep. 

25.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  grass  by  sheep,  cattle  men  always  try  to  keep 
tbem  away,  and  quarrels  often  arise. 

'26.  Valencia  County  contains  about  250,000  sheep  and  perhaps  40,000  cattle.  Sheep 
are  herded  in  flocks  of  2,000  to  3,000  and  cattle  in  bands  of  200  or  300. 

27.  Tbe  public  lands  ought  to  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  possible  and  classified,  so  that 
depredations  on  timber  lands  could  be  stopped  and  for  the  convenience  and  benefit 
of  all  who  are  looking  for  locations  on  tne  public  lands,  as  farmers,  stockmen, 
nuseiB,  &c. 

28.  The  comers  of  surveyed  lands  in  this  vicinity  are  all  perpetuated  by  stone 
iDOQQments,  and  there  is  usually  no  trouble  in  finding  any  of  tnem,  thouch  they  are 
eometizues  destroyed  by  sheep-herders.  I  have  found  and  identified  public-survey 
comers  in  this  region  that  were  established  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

TIMBER. 

1-  The  timber  lands  of  this  county  lie  in  the  western  part,  and  cover  about  one- 
third  of  tbe  public  lands  of  this  western  part.  The  great  bulk  of  the  timber  in  tlie 
oooBtaiiia  is  yellow  pine,  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a  very 
vxteosiye  growth  of  juniper  and  pifion,  generally  only  useful  for  fuel. 

2.  Xo  timber  is  planted  in  this  section. 

3.  Pnblic  timber  lands  might  be  leased  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  timber  on  such  leased  lands  controlled  by  regulations  to  prevent  any  portion 
from  belDc  entirely  denuded. 

4.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  classify  timber  lands  in  this  section,  except  so  far  as 
to  di(itiD};uiBb  that  which  is  valuable  for  manufacturing  purposes  from  that  which  is 
only  fit  for  fuel. 

0.  When  forests  are  felled  or  burned,  a  growth  of  aspen  or  scrubby  oak,  or  both. 
springs  up,  and  after  several  years,  when  they  have  attained  sufficient  growth  to  afford 
«hade  and  shelter,  the  pines  again  Aart ;  but  they  are  of  slow  growth,  and  some 
isoQDtain  slopes  that  have  once  lost  toeir  lar^e  timber  remain  permanently  bare,  and 
I  am  eatiiified  that  diminished  rainfall  and  failure  of  water  in  the  springs  result. 

^i-  Forest  fires  are  started  by  herders,  through  carelessness  or  to  bum  the  dry  grass, 
and  by  wandering  Indians,  through  mischief  or  to  drive  the  game  together.  These 
tires  occur  every  year  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  sweep  over  extensive  tracts, 
faiuing  irreparable  damage.  A  careful  oversight  and  frequent  inspection  of  forests 
voold  no  doubt  prevent  the  greater  part  of  this  destruction. 

7.  In  this  Territory  the  depredations  on  timber  so  far  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
ttw-milla  of  small  capacity,  and  some  little  cutting  of  timber  for  mining  purposes ; 
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bat  the  exteDsivo  catting  of  timber  for  railroad  ties  or  fuel  for  looomotiTct,  or  for 
miniDfT  or  baildiag  purposes,  causes  great  waste,  and  should  be  reflated  by  diIiobsI 
legislation,  and  the  necessary  laws  enforced  by  appropriate  penalties  for  these  depre- 
dations. 

8.  In  this  section  timber  is  cut  wherever  it  is  most  conveniently  found,  and  feDsd 
timber  is  always  considered  the  property  of  whoever  cuts  it. 

9.  The  timber  laws  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  efficiently  executed  by  ofieecs 
connected  with  the  respective  district  land  offices,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  fioeb 
oMcers  should  be  appointed  in  each  land  district  to  keep  up  a  constant  ovenigfat  of 
all  the  timber  lands. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

1.  I  have  made  preliminary^  locations  of  lode  claims,  but  know  very  little  sboot 
mining  or  litigation  about  mines. 

2.  There  are  in  some  parts  of  the  mining  laws  apparent  amblffuitiea  that  are  takn 
advantage  of  to  make  litigation  affecting  titles,  and  many  quarrels  and  lawsuits  renlt 

3.  After  a  survey  of  a  lode  claim  has  been  approved  and  plaoed  on  file,  no  sobae- 
quent  survey  should  be  allowed  to  infringe  upK>n  it,  except  lifter  a  contesit  in  pn^nr 
form  has  been  carried  through,  an  adverse  decision  rendered,  and  the  first  survey  csa* 
celed. 

4.  I  understand  the  top  or  apex  of  a  lode  to  be  the  upper  edge ;  that  part  whkk  if 
first  reaehed  or  passed  in  developing  the  mine.  Often  the  apex  cannot  be  foaiid 
tbroughout  the  length  of  the  claim,  nor  the  course  nor  dip  of  the  lode  detormiawd 
except  after  very  extensive  and  costly  explorations. 

5.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  intended  rights  of  the  discoverer  are  as  clearly  defined 
as  they  might  be  by  the  mining  laws. 

6.  I  have  heard  of  numerous  cases  in  which  litigation  and  ii\}natice  have  epmng 
from  the  impossibility  of  determining  these  points. 

7, 8.  I  have  heard  of  such  contests,  but  not  how  they  resulted. 

9.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  instance. 

10.  Such  is  often  the  case  where  the  side  lines  are  required  by  local  laws  to  bt 
straight. 

11.  Locations  may  be  made  of  alleged  lodes  on  non-mineral  ground,  to  seeore  tit 
monopoly  of  a  water  supply  or  of  ground  suitable  for  building,  oauaing  ii^ury  tolMS- 
fide  locators. 

12.  I  have  heard  of  repeated  cases  like  that  of  A  and  B,  in  which  A's  title  ww 
clonded  and  he  put  to  expense  and  trouble. 

13.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  these  cases  are  very  frequent. 

14.  From  what  I  have  learned  of  mining  operations  I  do  not  think  it  posstUe  to  rr- 
tain  in  the  mining  laws  any  provision  by  which  locators  can  follow  the  dip  of  ta^ir 
lodes  oatside  of  their  side  lines  without  constant  disputes.  Two  men  will  often  locst*- 
separate  veins  near  each  other  that,  upon  being  followed  down,  will  run  together,  mak- 
ins  one  vein  nnder  the  surface,  and  one  locator  will  claim  the  oonaolidated  vein  h} 
priority  of  location,  while  the  other  claims  that  his  vein  is  the  trne  lecui  and  the  ^rat 
only  a  feeder  or  spur. 

15.  I  have  assisted  in  organizing  a  local  mining  district  near  the  Pueblo  of  La^J. 
Valencia  Conpty,  New  Mexico.  About  twenty  men  participated,  not  neoeMorilif  nuntrs. 
The  officers  elected  were  a  president,  to  call  and  preside  over  meetings ;  a  secretary,  vith 
the  ordinary  duties  of  secretary;  a  recorder,  to  Keep  a  record  of  allloGations  and  tru»* 
fers  of  claims  and  to  issue  certificates  of  records,  which  were  proof  of  title ;  aadazuai- 
shal,  to  enforce  the  district  laws  and  rules. 

16.  In  locating  an  original  claim,  the  locator  posted  a  notice  at  the  point  of  disooTerr. 
stating  the  time  of  discovery,  direction,  and  distance  claimed  from  discovery  slake,  sod 
within  thirty  days  marked  the  boundaries  of  his  claim  by  stakes  at  the  oomerB,  and  L^i 
the  claim  recorded,  receiving  a  certificate  of  record. 

17.  The  record  could  not  be  subsequently  altered,  and  the  certificate,  embodying  a 
copy  of  the  record,  was  a  check  against  fraudulent  changes  in  the  record  books. 

18.  I  have  not  known  of  any  such  cases. 

19.  It  would  be  advantageous  in  my  opinion  to  abolish  all  local  mining-district  Ia«« 
and  records,  and  have  the  initiation  of  record  title  placed  only  with  the  united  Statr« 
land  officers. 

20.  The  adjustment  of  all  questions  and  contests  touching  mineral  lands  ahoold  bt 
left  to  the  proper  federal  officers,  and  not  to  the  courts. 

21.  In  view  of  the  constant  litigation  nnder  the  present  laws,  a  locator  should  be  $^ 
lowed  to  claim  only  what  is  included  within  the  planes  drawn  perpendioolarly  dowo- 
ward  through  both  side  and  eii4  lines  of  his  claim. 

22.  A  locator  should  be  obliged  to  acquire  title  within  three  years.  Under  (he  pres- 
ent laws  a  mine  can  be  held  by  a  possessory  title,  worked  out  as  far  as  poadble^  sad 
abandoned. 
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PUkCBR  CLAIMS. 


1.  There  ore  no  placer  mineB  in  this  eeotion. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7|  8, 9.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  pU^oer  mines,  or  in  the  operation  of 
mlDing  laws  governing  the  location  of  placer  claims. 

Lacuna,  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico,  October  23, 1879. 


Teaiimowy  of  George  H,  Pratt^  Santa  F^  N.  Mex, 

Santa  FA,  N.  Mex.,  September  2, 1879. 

Georob  H.  PRATr,  United  States  deputy  contract  surveyor,  made  the  following 
itstement : 

I  consider  the  lectaDgolar  system  a  very  good  one.  I  do  not  know  of  an^  way  it 
e$n  be  improved,  except  in  the  way  of  accuracy.  In  subdividing  townships  into  seo- 
tioDs  an  error  of  one  chain  is  allowed  in  the  length  of  a  mile,  and  an  error  of  3^  chains 
is  allowed  to  three  town^ips.  If  increased  accuracy  is  wanted  I  think  that  allowance 
might  be  cot  down.  I  think  it  is  too  ffteat  an  allowance.  I  know  that  surveyors  come 
far  within  these  limits  in  making  their  surveys. 

Question.  Cannot  most  of  the  deputy  surveyors  run  a  solar  transit  f — Answer.  Yes, 
and  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Have  jaa  any  soggestions  to  make  as  to  triangulation  f — A.  I  think  the  use  of 
thangolalion  for  me  purpose  of  passing  over  barren  spots  or  mountains  is  a  very  good 
thing.  I  was  just  looking  at  a  case  on  the  map  where  the  cross-line  was  traced  some 
120  miles,  and  about  70  miles  of  it  was  not  located  on  the  ground,  on  account  of  the 
rongh  country.  It  was  located  by  making  transverse  liues-r-in  some  instances  12 
miles— with  the  compass  and  chain.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  locate  points  with 
the  accuracy  of  triangulation.  I  think  time  monuments  would  be  very  desirable. 
Tbey  would  be  very  useful  for  reference,  and  would  make  greater  certainty  in  the  sur- 
vey than  now  exists.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  permauent  stakes.  Wooden  stakes 
soon  decay.  They  will  last  for  five  or  ten  years  if  the  cattle  do  not  knock  them  down. 
StoDe  monuments  would  last  much  longer.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  perma- 
oeot  monuments  at  every  fourth  township  corner.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  corner 
possts  resorveys  have  frequently  to  be  made,  at  great  expense  to  the  settler.  If  per- 
manent monuments  were  there  the  settler  could  walk  north,  south-east,  and  west  and 
find  the  boundaries  of  the  land.  I  think  that  the  principal  meridian  and  base  and 
correction  lines  ou^ht  to  be  established  with  greater  care,  and  the  initial  points  de- 
termined astronomically.  I  do  not  think  deputy  surveyors  are  paid  enough  to  pre- 
Teot  them  hurrying  through  their  work  in  order  to  make  more  money,  and  the  result 
»  a  ptwr  class  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  inaccuracy.  My  experience  in  mining  sur- 
veying has  not  been  very  ^reat,  but  I  think  that  endless  litigation  would  be  avoided 
\r  the  square  mining  location.  The  amount  of  land  allowed  in  the  United  States  law  is 
sufficient,  and  I  think  that  all  local  mining  laws  should  be  abolished  and  the  United 
States  law  used  instead.  I  think  it  would  simplify  matters  very  much  to  have  every- 
thing relating  to  mines  in  the  hands  of  the  registers  and  receivers,  and  I  can  see  no 
lE<wd  reason  why  the  government  should  not  hold  on  to  its  mineral  lands  as  well  as  its 
agncaltnral  land. 

Q.  Is  there  muoh  mineral  land  in  this  Territory? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mining  land  here.  I  have  seen  great  areas  covered  with  quartz ;  and  there  is  a  great 
dfftl  of  coal  here  too. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive  for  surveying  f — ^A.  I  have  surveyed  in  Arizona,  Kansas, 
Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  California  under  the  United  States  system,  and  we 
receive  |6  for  subdivision,  $8  for  standard  lines,  and  $10  for  meridian  lines.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  enough,  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  We  use  monuments  of  stone, 
with  chisel  marks  cut  in  them.  The  chisel  marks  are  required  by  law.  Most  survey- 
^^  prefer  to  use  stone — though  they  can  use  stakes  if  they  wish  to— because  they  are 
more  permanent.  I  have  retraced  lines  run  twenty-five  years  ago  in  this  Territory, 
snd  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  comers  where  they  were  marked  with  stones. 
The  only  coat  of  these  monuments  is  a  man  and  chisel. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  solar  compass  f — ^A.  Yes ;  we  use  the  solar  compass.  It  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  Territory  by  the  deput»y  surveyors  who  take  contracts ;  but  no  man 
lueB  the  solar  compass  all  the  time.  I  would  not  use  any  other,  however,  on  such  sur- 
veys as  these. 

Q.  On  the  soore  of  cheapness,  which  would  be  best,  the  present  system  or  the  one  of 
(«tabliahing  these  corners  by  triangdlationf — ^A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  is  far  cheaper  than  to  establish  them  by  trianffulation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  timber  lands  t — A.  All  the  timber  lands  here  are 
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being  deBtroyed,  a  fcretA  deal  by  persoDs  who  come  id  with  aaw-mills.  I  think  Um  tim- 
ber lands  ought  to  be  pat  under  the  jariadiction  of  the  register  and  reoeiver  and  tone 
effort  made  to  protect  the  timber,  for  when  the  miners  go  in  they  will  sweep  the  Um- 
ber  from  all  the  mountains  in  the  Territory  in  a  few  years,  as  they  are  doing  in  Col- 
orado }  and,  as  the  growth  is  slow,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  replace  it. 


Teatitnong  of  W.  G.  Biich,  Santa  JPV,  N,  Mex. 

Santa  F^  N.  Hex.,  September  3, 1879. 
W.  6.  RrrcH,  secretary  of  New  Mexico,  made  the  following  statement : 

1  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  land  system  of  the  oonntry,  as  knova 
to  the  country  at  large,  is  not  applicable  to  the  land  west  of  the  100th  meridian.    U 
the  man  that  is  here  finds  a  spring  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  5,000, 10,000,  or  I5,CVd 
head  of  stock,  he  bays  40  acres  of  land,  and  then  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  rsnge 
because  he  owns  the  water.    I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  water  should  beloag 
to  the  United  States— to  the  land — and  not  to  the  individual ;  but  it  is  impracticable 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.    If  he  buys  the  spring  he  must  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  land  surrounding.    The  quantity  of  land,  by  some  fixed  rule,  should  go  with  tl» 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  as  far  as  determined,  flowing  from  that  spring.    I  axs 
inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  the  water  rights  are  alr^dy  taken  up.    I  think  u 
would  be  well  to  sell  this  pasturase  land  in  large  tracts  to  the  cattle  herders,  as  thtj 
are  of  little  value  except  as  owned  in  large  tracts.    They  should,  of  course,  have  sook 
limit  to  them.    I  do  not  believe  in  land  monopolies.    However,  taxation  liod  oar  («>•- 
tem  of  government  reaches  these  things  generally  very  well.    I  should  say  this  land 
ought  to  be  sold  at  a  nominal  cost.    Certainly  very  much  of  it  is  not  worth  more  thiL 
10  cents  per  acre.    In  puttint^  it  at  10  cents  I  would  have  it  carefully  restricted.    I 
should  classify  it  very  carefully,  and  make  a  difference  in  the  different  kinds  of  land. 
If  a  man  bought  land  with  water  on  it,  a  certain  amount  of  arid  land  should  1:0  with 
it.    It  is  very  possible  that  the  old  land  system  in  this  country  is  better  than  the  nev. 
If  the  homestead  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land,  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of  pasturage  lands.    If  the  rule  applies  to  agrv 
culture  it  will  apply  to  stock-raising.    I  think  3,0(X)  acres  would  be  sufficient  for  a  ps«- 
turage  homestead.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  question  ought  to  be  settled  m 
quickly  as  possible.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.    As  it  is  now  yon  are  aimpiy 
breaking  up  the  country  by  protecting  a  sort  of  baronial  system  by  reaaon  of  the* 
enormous  herds  of  stock' holding  great  sections  of  country,  which,  perhaps,  they  would 
not  hold  if  they  bought  the  land  and  fenced  it  in.    I  look  upon  the  present  tysM 
that  they  have  here  as  simply  calculated  to  continue  indefinitely  those  troubles  whicli 
we  have  had  in  Lincoln  County.    The  troubles  in  Lincoln  County  arise  out  of  its  being 
almost  a  remote  section,  outside  of  taxation.    Lincoln  County  is  in  the  sontbessteni 
quarter  of  New  Mexico.    We  all  know  something  about  the  character  of  Western  Texa& 
Each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.    He  is  a  standing  army,  with  a  small  arsenal  on  lut 
person.    He  is  a  private  arsenal,  and  must  necessarily  be  so  by  reaaon  of  the  r«iDut«r 
ness  of  the  ranches.    They  are  many  times  20,  30,  and  often  bO  miles  away  from  sot 
other  ranch.    Ite  location  is  governed  by  water  holes.    These  people  have  gathered 
here  from  Texas  as  a  rule^  and  as  it  is  too  often  the  case  they  are  outlaws  from  other 
States.    They  get  to  fighting  among  themselves,  and  they  swarm  out  and  oome  into 
New  Mexico,  and  the  annual  outlet  for  them  is  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Peoos  River 
up  into  Lincoln  County.    They  are  there  m  tde  use  of  by  the  owners  of  large  herdfr  xa 
drive  the  small  owners  away.    The  tendency  is  for  the  strong  to  overpower  the  »eai, 
and  that  results  from  the  fact  that  these  lands  are  held  loosely  and  not  purchased.   The} 
get  possession  of  the  water  right,  and  hold  all  the  land  around  it.    That  was  how  ib« 
revolution  of  last  year  was  possible. 

I  think  that  the  more  you  can  break  up  the  baronial  system  the  better  it  woulu  l*r 
for  the  country.  If  we  are  going  to  promote  civilization  in  New  Mexico  it  is  al»<«>- 
lately  necessary  that  we  should  break  up  this  system,  whether  it  is  by  owning  ifc* 
water  in  fee  or  by  simple  squatter  rights.  You  must,  of  course,  regulate  it  so  th»: 
no  one  man  can  own  the  whole  Bectiou.  I  think  the  chances  are  for  a  great  noin'wf 
of  cattle  with  small  owners,  rather  than  large  owners.  I  think  there  are  a  lar^^  naic 
ber  of  small  ranchmen  that  would  take  up  herds  of  cattle.  The  situation  is  this :  ?  oa 
want  to  have  ^ust  as  many  people  in  the  country  as  ]K>ssible.  You  want  a  land  »>  »- 
tem  that  will  induce  the  greatest  number  of  people;  that  will  be  landowners,  rancb> 
men,  cattle  owners,  or  whateyer  you  may  choose  to  term  them.  1  think  I  would  «el! 
this  land  at  public  auction  or  private  entry  at  a  low  rate.  I  am  inclineil  to  chink  that 
the  pasturage  homestead  entry  is  a  go<»d  thing. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  water  by  digging  wells  and  putting  up  windmiruk 
and  other  pumping  apparatus.    There  is  something  in  the  land  system  that  allov«  a 
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man  by  doing  a  certain  amonut  of  work  to  aoqnire  a  certain  amount  of  land.  Might 
it  not  be  poesible  to  apply  this  principle  to  these  pasturage  Lands,  regulating  the 
amonnt  of  land  given  by  the  amount  of  water  he  seonred.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
clear  ap  these  arid  belts  where  they  are  50  miles  away  from  water  to  make  the  qaan- 
tity  of  land  given  larger.    That  might  induce  aggregation  of  capital. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  general  government  to  conduct  a  system  of  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  artesian  wells.  I  thixik  that  might  with  propriety  be  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  geological  survey.  I  think  it  is  economy  to  ao  anything  and  every- 
thing yon  can  to  increase  the  population. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  civilization  here  has  no  very  great  love  for  the 
new.  There  has  been  progress  in  the  coantry,  moral  and  otherwise.  There  used  to  be 
i  time  when  priests  would  go  into  a  bar-room  and  get  a  drink  like  any  other  ordinary 
mortal,  but  now  they  don't.  Yon  see  screens  in  front  of  the  doors  now,  and  no  more 
gambling  in  the  public  places.  I  think  the  Pueblos  are  the  most  industrious  of  the 
native  population. 


l^B9timany  of  Drinidad  Romero,  Las  Vegas,  N,  Mex, 

Las  Vegab,  N.  Hex.,  September  5, 1879. 

Hon.  Trinidad  Romero  (ex-member  Forty-fifth  Congress),  sheep  and  cattle  owner. 
made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  lands  in  New  Mexico.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  pas- 
turage land ;  only  along  the  streams  is  it  fit  for  agriculture.  Much  more  could  be  culti- 
\ated  if  there  was  water.  The  future  industry  of  the  country  is  to  be  stock  raising  and 
not  agriculture,  though  it  may  become  a  fniit-raising  country,  and  that  will  pay  better 
than  wheat  ana  com.  We  raise  very  good  fruit  now,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  apples, 
apricots,  plums,  pears,  &c.,  and  most  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  along  the  streams.  There 
is  not  much  frost  to  destroy  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  then  we  have  dew. 

There  are  very  often  conflicts  between  sheep  and  cattle  men.  The  cattle  men  are  of 
the  opinion  that  sheep  destroy  the  crazing.  If  these  lands  were  parceled  off  for  sheep 
and  cattle  men  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  My  stock  ranch  is  near  Fort  Bascom.  I 
hare  about  40,000  head  of  sheep  and  5,000  head  of  cattle.  There  is  no  trouble,  because 
tbey  are  kept  apart ;  the  sheep  grazing  on  the  hills  and  the  cattle  on  the  bottoms  and 
in  the  ca&ons.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble,  and  if  this  method  was  carried  out  there 
vimld  be  no  difficulties. 

If  these  lands  were  fenced  it  would  be  much  better.  In  that  case  you  could  have 
the  sheep  and  cattle  separate.  Wherever  the  sheep  men  turn  their  slieep  on  the  cattle 
Tanges  there  is  trouble.  The  cattle  ffo  away  and  the  sheep  tramp  down  the  grass.  I 
think  that  30  acres  of  land  can  sustain  10  cattle  the  year  round.  I  think  if  yon  put  30 
acres  nnder  fence  and  put  in  10  beef  they  will  be  sustained.  Taking  a  range,  I  do  not 
know  hut  it  would  t^e  a  much  larger  amount.  About  10  sheep  is  equivalent  to  one 
Wf.   That  is,  10  sheep  could  be  grazed  where  1  beef  could  be  grazed. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  in  my  region.  I  am  down  on  the  Canadian  River.  The 
^ater  rights  are  not  all  yet  taken  up.  We  have  no  trouble  for  water,  there  is  plenty, 
umI  the  country  is  not  yet  overstocked  with  sheep  and  cattle ;  there  is  room  for  plenty 
more  yet. 

Qneetion.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  pasturage 
land  t— Answer.  My  idea  about  that  is  that  it  is  not  a  good  policy  for  the  sovemment 
to  »;U  the  land,  for  then  great  monopolists  might  get  bold  of  the  land  and  do  as  they 
plesAe  with  it.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of  it  in  pasturage  homesteads  of 
V0)  acres  to  each  man,  at  a  low  rate,  at  10  cents  per  acre,  on  condition  that  he  put 
up  a  boose  and  cultivate  in  timber  5  acres  of  land,  and  the  government  could  then  give 
him  a  patent  to  that  land.  That  would  be  an  inducement  for  people  to  settle  all  over 
the  coon  try.  I  think  the  present  homestead  and  pre-emption  system  is  nut  adapted 
lo  thi«  country. 

I  iuu  110  mUes  southeast  of  Las  Vegas,  and  at  about  3,000  feet  altitude,  which  is 
iQQch  lower  than  Las  Ve^as.  You  can  obtain  water  there  in  some  places  at  10  feet,  in 
other  places  20,  30,  and  in  some  places  you  have  to  go  as  deep  as  100  feet.  I  think 
the  policy  of  giving  each  man  3,000  acres  would  build  up  the  country  very  fast, 
fmt  1  would  not  advise  selling  it  in  large  unlimited  tracts,  because  then  monopolists 
vuuld  get  hold  of  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  allow  each  man  to  have  bis 
pa«tnraffe  homestead,  and  then  allow  each  man  to  take  as  many  additional  acres  as  he 
has  bead  of  stock  at  the  time  of  entry  or  purchase.  The  actual  settlers  should  be  pro- 
tected with  their  bands  of  stock. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  ui^ust  to  do  anything  that  would  destroy  the  homes  of 
the  Mexicans  along  the  little  streams.  Many  of  these  people  have  lived  there  vears 
&tMi  jearsy  but  have  no  title  to  the  land,  and  very  little  money.    I  think  it  ougLc  to 
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be  BO  arranged  that  the  rectaoffular  sabdivisious  shoold  be  made  smaller,  so  that  tb^ 
Mexicans  could  get  their  small  irrigable  strips  along  the  streams. 

Iri'igation  improves  the  soil  year  after  year.  There  conld  be  ten  times  more  tbu 
what  there  is  now  if  ditches  were  dug  and  the  water  properly  stored  and  eaveil.  Tht 
rainfall  has  not  increased  for  the  last  ten  years,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  streams  an 
falling  behind.  I  know  this  from  others,  and  niy  father  tells  me  so.  There  are  masj 
dry  streams  now  that  at  some  past  time  were  full  of  water.  The  b<»t  inigation  dis- 
tricts are  along  the  Eio  Grande,  Pecos,  and  Canadian  Rivers.  I  do  not  think  Ntv 
Mexico  will  ever  be  an  agricultural  country  to  any  great  extent.  I  think  it  will  havr 
to  rely  on  mines  and  sto(3i  raising. 

The  timber  lands  have  not  yet  been  injured  much,  but  when  the  miners  oome  m 
they  strip  the  bills  of  the  timber.  There  is  good  timber  from  the  timber  Use,  vhich 
is  at  1,200  feet,  up  to  6,000  or  7,000  feet.  I  think  the  whole  subject  of  the  destnicti<>L 
of  timber  could  be  best  attended  to  by  turning  it  all  over  to  the  register  and  ieceir<<r 
of  the  district  land  office. 

Concerning  mineral  claims,  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  square ;  that  would  stop 
all  disputes  that  have  arisen  from  not  having  such  a  law.  We  are  just  beginning  u* 
develop  our  mines,  and  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  in  time.  The  whole  subject  M 
mining  titles  should  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  disthci 
land  office,  as  In  the  case  of  agricultural  and  other  lands,  so  that  the  government  eaa 
keep  track  of  mineral  titles  from  their  inception  until  the  patent  issues. 

Q.  How  many  sheep,  horsen,  and  cattle  are  there  in  the  Territory  f — IL.  I  tiunkthcn 
are  between  5,000,000  and  8,000,000  sheep  in  New  Mexico,  avecsguig  from  |l  to  $13' 
each.  There  are  about  500,000  cattle  in  the  Territory,  valued  at  about  $15  per  lua^ 
and  200,000  or  300,000  head  of  horses,  varying  from  |20  to  $25  per  head. 

The  average  price  of  wool  is  10  or  15  cents  per  pound.  Some  of  the  wool  is  washed 
and  some  not.  £ach  sheep  averages  two  pounds  of  wooL  I  think  30  acres  will  siip> 
port  ten  head  of  cattle,  if  fenced ;  I  mean,  of  course,  average  land.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience. I  live  four  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  and  I  have  there  fenced  in  about  1/^^* 
acres  of  land,  and  pasture  some  stock  there — sheep  and  cattle.  Then  in  the  wvcys 
time  I  always  have  about  200  or  300  sheep,  besides  about  200  head  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  that  keeps  them  ijrst-rate.  That  is,  I  mean  to  say  that  1,000  fenced  acrea  of 
hill  and  bottom  land  will  keep  .^)00  head  of  stock,  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  allow  3,000  acres  of  land  as  a  pasturage  homestead.  Kr- 
cause  that  would  give  the  people  room  enough,  and,  as  wells  would  often  have  to  V 
dug  (sometimes  at  a  depth  of  300  feet)  they  would  not  dig  them  for  a  less  amount 't 
land.  If  it  was  1,000  acres  some  people  would  not  dig  wells,  on  account  of  tbe(i> 
pense,  which  is  often  quite  heavy.  I  would  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  p&^ 
turage  homestead  that  the  settler  should  bring  water  on  the  land  and  improve  it  hj 
trees,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  I  would  give  him  this  land,  if  there  wa^  warrr 
enough  to  supply  five  hundred  head  of  stock. 

Q.  Are  not  people  prevented  from  coming  into  the  county  by  reason  of  the  cloud  ^n 
Mexican  title  T — A.  Mexican  titles  are  good  but  the  land  has  never  been  properly  »ir* 
veyed.  The  government  ought  to  provide  for  sun-eying  these  grantsand  then  tb^ 
people  would  know  exactly  what  they  are  about.  The  way  they  are  now  the  j*of - 
are  afraid  to  take  them  up.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  public  land  or  in  xh^ 
Mexican  grant;  and  I  would  have  these  lands  honestly  surveyed  and  then  reqnin  th:^ 
the  persons  holding  these  claims  enter  them  within  one  year  after  the  survey  i^  m^nk, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  then  the  land  should  be  forfeited  to  the  government.  I  thiL^ 
that  Congress  ought  to  confirm  those  claims  that  have  already  been  proved  nptL^ 
presented  to  Congress  for  confirmation.  This  grant  Question  ought  to  be  settled  at 
once,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in  Lincoln  County,  which  are  caused  by  the  in^oad^  of 
persons  from  Texas.  If  there  were  permanent  titles  to  the  land  I  think  it  would  xtf»\ 
to  settle  all  such  difficulties. 

I  think  I  would  sell  the  timber  land  right  out  at  $1.25  per  acre,  allowing  it  to  h^ 
taken  in  limited  tracts.    Saw-mill  men  could  then  buy  the  land  from  other  patties 

The  greatest  need  we  have  is  people,  but  we  want  good,  enter]^rising  people. 

I  think  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  government  doing  two  thinn : 

1.  Dispose  of  the  land  at  the  cheapest  price,  under  proper  restriotions  and  eoodi- 
tions.      • 

2.  Confirming  at  once  and  settling  the  titles  to  these  Mexican  olaims. 


Testimony  of  William  Whiiet  Santa  F4,  N.  Mex. 

Sakta  Ft,  N.  Bixz.,  Septmh9r2, 1^. 

William  White,  deputy  surveyor,  made  the  following  statement : 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  dspnty  surveyor  f—Anawnr.  Off  and  om  liM* 
1872.  --r  ^ 
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Q.  Toa  haye  heard  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pratt,  do  you  concar  in  irhat  he  says  f — 
A.  Xot  entirely.  I  do  not  see  any  use  for  this  extremely  accurate  and  expensiye  snr- 
Tey  of  the  public  lands  by  triangulation.  It  is  simply  the  purpose  of  the  government  to 
pDt  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  Ihe  land  is  now  surveyed  with  sufficient 
acenracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  When  the  government  parts  title  to  its  land,  as 
in  llllDois  and  Missouri,  it  no  longer  has  an  interest  in  them. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make T — A  I  saw  among*other  objections  to  this 
fiViifem  of  surveys  a  complaint  made  that  there  is  not  sufficient  information  with 
rfgard  to  the  altitudes  and  the  formation  of  the  earth's  surface,  contours,  &c.  I 
wimld  suggest  as  regards  that  that  a  great  deal  of  information  could  be  given  by 
obliging  the  deputy  surveyors  to  carry  one  of  these  ordinary  pocket  barometers  in  the 
field  and  note  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land  as  they  pass  over  it.  Of  course, 
the  Altitudes  thus  obtained  will  not  be  extremely  accurate,  but  still  they  would  give 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  and  be  nufflciently  accurate  for  general  purposes. 
I  would  suggest,  too,  that  he  carry  a  thermometer  that  could  be  read,  and  there  you 
have  a  check  on  this  whole  syistem  of  observ^ation  throughout  the  extent  of  the  public 
i^nrTeys.  This  taken  together  with  the  reading  of  the  barometer  would  cost  nardly 
any  thing,  and  be  of  great  nse.  These  instruments  could  be  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  taken  by  the  deputy  surveyors  and  returned  to  the  surveyor-general  when 
3oD<»  with. 

1  was  spoken  to  this  morning  about  the  question  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  price  of 
pnMic  land.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to 
10  very  slowly  in  that  matter.  This  thing  of  determining  what  is  arid,  worthless  land 
*em8  to  be  very  simple,  but  it  is  not,  l)ecause  it  is  altogether  governed  by  circum- 
stances which  you  cannot  foresee.  Valueless  land  to-day  is  settled,  cultivated  land 
to-morrow.  Land  that  is  slimly  populated  men  will  not  look  at,  but  when  densely  pop- 
ilated  it  is  cultivated  and  valuable.  I  think  that  this  call  for  this  great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  land,  and  to  sell  large  tracts  of  it  which  are  now  regarded  as  valueless, 
I'omt's  from  swindlers  who  want  to  buy  it  very  cheap  and  sell  it  very  dear.  It  comes 
^%  from  men  who  own  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  of  course,  who  like  to  get 
hold  of  it  for  little  or  nothing,  so  that  they  can  subsist  their  animals  upon  it.  8o  far 
ft^  dt^lay  is  concerned,  it  does  not  hurt  these  men  who  own  the  cattle ;  they  are  now 
grazing  free  of  cost.  I  think  that  ought  to  satisfy  them.  It  would  be  better  to  lease 
this  land  to  them  for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  large 
tracts  of  land,  selling  it  now  and  getting  very  little  for  it,  whereas  in  the  course  of 
\tin  this  land  wiU  be  very  valuable.  They  are  constantly  finding  out  that  water  can 
t<e  nbtained  in  one  place  and  another.  Rigfit  in  this  town  there  is  land  which  was  sup- 
I>n^  to  be  valueless,  and  it  is  now  found  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with  water.  I 
(in  not  think  that  all  the  water  in  our  country  is  yet  known.  There  are  also  very  large 
tracts  now  claimed  as  worthless  that  in  course  of  time  will  be  valuable  by  means  of 
witt»r. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  some  classification  method  adopted  for  defining 
the  kind  and  character  of  the  land  which  the  deputy  surveyor  returns  on  the  map  and 
field-notes  t — A.  More  information,  I  suppose,  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  this  point 
Ijy  greater  accuracy  of  surveys. 

<^.  Snppoee  you  had  a  geologist,  would  that  help  you  any  T — A.  Tes,  I  think  it  would 
materially.  li  the  pay  for  subdividing  was  better  you  would  then  have  a  better  class 
"f  work. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  general  United  States  law  that 
»onld  regulate  all  mining  matters  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Doirt  you  think  that  the  register  and  receiver,  or  by  deputy,  should  have  the  first 
icception  of  mineral  titles,  and  that  it  all  should  be  in  the  land  office  and  not  in  the 
"ffice  of  the  local  recorder  f — A.  I  think  that  would  be  very  much  better,  for  the  rea- 
f^m  that  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

More  closing  I  should  like  to  say  a^ain  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  the  best  interest 
eft  be  government  to  sell  these  lands  in  large  tracts,  and  that  it  should  be  done  with 
gf?3t  care  if  it  is  done  at  all. 


Testimony  of  Chas,  M.  Bolker,  mining  engineery  New  Tark. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
iag  page  1. 

New  York,  ybvember  6, 1879. 
Pahlk  Land  Commmiofv,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

>SiE:  The  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  has  given  me  a  copy  of 
jwkT  printed  questions,  with  a  request  to  answer  such  as  I  am  personally  familiar 
*itb,  and  I  vriU  answer  geriathn  the  questions  on  "  lode  claims  "  as  far  as  I  can  speak 
^m  personal  experience. 
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1.  I  am  an  educated  mining  engineer,  studied  in  Europe  (Clausthal  School  of  Mmr» 
and  in  this  country  (New  York  School  of  Mines).  I  have  followed  thiSf  my  specify 
business,  since  1868.  I  have  seen  and  examined  the  principal  Gennan  meUl  mino, 
and  examined  the  following  districts  in 'this  country:  the  New  Jersey  iron  ud  nut 
mines ;  Pennsylvania — WiULesbarre,  and  Scranton  coal  r^ions ;  the  Wiaoonun  kftd 
mines ;  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  and  copper  mines ;  the  Biuffipoea  County,  Ctlifonift. 
ffold  mines ;  the  mines  of  Story,  Lyons,  and  Ormbsby,  Washoe,  Echo,  and  Elko,  nl 
the  Eastern  Nevada  mines.  The  Nevada  mines  have  come  under  my  observatioD  for  u 
uninterrupted  period  of  over  two  years.  Aside  from  professional  examinitioa  il 
these  districts  for  individuals  and  stockholders,  as  commissioner  I  have  been  incbair 
of  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  directed  prospecting  operations  in  Waahoe  County,  Neradii, 
and  am  at  present  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Silon  Reef,  Utah,  to  direct  ibs  vok- 
ings  of  a  New  York  company,  the  Stormont  Company's  mines  and  mills. 

S.  Overlapping  should  not  be  allowed  in  locating  claims,  as  it  will  always  give  rue 
to  lawsuits  and  olackmail  claims  as  soon  as  either  claim  is  coming  to  the  frcot  m  » 

Saying  proposition.    I  have  had  difficulty  myself  in  Peavine  district,  Nevada^  vbicL. 
owever,  resulted  in  no  lawsuit  nor  fighting,  simply  because  with  the  Isrser  nnmbei 
of  men  at  my  command  I  simply  removed  the  monuments  as  soon  as  erected;  sad  Uv- 
suits  would  not  be  brought  because  men  no  doubt  had  not  sufficient  confidenoe  in  thm 
claims  to  risk  their  money  in  suits,  and  also  because  they^  knew,  well  backed  ai  I  w 
with  money,  that  litigation  would  be  costly.    Among  individual  proepecton  of  tW 
same  financial  caliber  frequent  troubles  arise  by  one  party  starting  a  shaft,  dec,  iotbe 
overlapping  ground.    Rigid  laws  should  be  passed  to  prevent  future  swinging  of  cUiw 
by  forcing  the  district  recorder  to  survey  each  claim  in  person  (so  he  can  not  dflpau 
the  locating  party),  to  fix  the  monuments,  to  keep  in  one  book  of  survey  records  the 
bearings  of  these  claims'  end  and  side  lines,  and  that  afterwards  it  be  entered  i« 
the  district  plat,  say  within  thirty  days  of  day  of  location.    Have  such  io  exfiv^ 
terms  of  United  States  laws  expressed,  and  let  a  claim  not  placed  on  rtoord  in  soch  «r 
similar  manner  be  forfeited.    The  locator  shall  locate  in  the  presence  of  the  recordfl'. 
^  and  at  that  time  the  district  recorder  shall  survey  it,  the  claim,  in  nelson,  or  bj  U.*  ' 
lawful  deputy  recorder  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  advance,  bat  no  other  prr- 
m  shall  be  qualified.    The  deputy  recorder  shall  place  the  monnmenta.  6  in  al . 
comer  and  2  center  monuments,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  overlap  grouodiictr 
located.    On  the  posts  have  the  name  of  the  claim  and  locator  and  day  vbr*: 
located.    Such  having  been  complied  with  and  the  recorder  stamping  with  I  •• 
seal  (rubber  stamp)  the  comer  poste,  a  certain  fine  should  be  fixed  for  any  ooe  ifi<^.    { 
dling  with,  changing  these  posts,  or  its  equivalent  in  imprisonment.    Now  it  fthal)  ^; 
the  duty  (under  penalty  of  |— — )  of  the  recorder  to  enter  such  claim  and  its  noticf  <*' 
location  Just  as  of  old  on  the  record  book  within  twenty  days  of  day  of  location,  a:^^ 
on  the  district  mine  plat  within  thirty  days  after  location  notice.    The  stamp  on  t^^ 
posts  is  sufficient  warning  to  others  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the  recorder  to  eoapi'' 
with  the  law.    It  shall  be  against  the  law  and  subject  to  fine  of  $—  (boodfimtj 
always  can  pay  up)  to  keep  more  than  one  book  of  locations  or  survey  records  at  ocrf 
time,  and  no  new  book  shall  be  used  until  the  first  is  full.    This  abose  prevail*  is  t^ 
West ;  say  three  books  of  record  are  run  at  the  same  time.    A  locates  on  the  3d  it  U 
a.  m. ;  B  on  the  5th  at  1  a.  m. ;  C,  a  friend  of  the  recorder,  locates  in  reality.  •«  i 
now  goes,  on  the  20th  the  same  claim,  or  driv^  old-looking  posts  somewben  nesr  ttt 
tree  monuments ;  he  claims  the  wind  blew  his  notices  down,  and  teUa  A  be  Jomped  h» 
claim  unlawfully.    They  go  to  the  recorder,  he  turns  to  the  other  book  in  vhtcb 
neither  A  nor  B  are  recorded,  bat  kept  for  such  occasions,  and  tarns  to  a  page,  •od  A 
finds,  although  in  reality  he  located  prior  to  C,  still  that  the  records  show,  asy.  ^ 
located  on  the  second  at  nieht.    The  records  condemn  him,  and  C  has  still  time  to  tb« 
23d  to  do  his  two  day's  work,  as  many  local  regulations  require  that  to  be  done  «rithn 
twenty  days  after  location.    As  such  A,  the  rightful  locator,  is  defrauded.    Somecart 
pages  are  kept  blank  for  similar  purposes.    Such  acts  of  the  recorder,  for  which  be  ^ii- 
erally  gets  $20,  sometimes  a  drink,  snould  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  at  least  f^K  ^•* 
imprisonment  besides.    Hard  as  it  may  seem,  I  know  of  such  practices.    Were  foch  % 
law  in  force  the  late  bloodshed  in  Borie,  about  the  Jupiter  ana  Owyhee  daims,  v^'.«i 
have  been  avoided,  as  one  generally  known  scandal,  and  many  a  quiet  row  woaU  S^ 
avoided.    Not  too  much  care  can  be  exercised  in  the  first  locating  and  getting  tt' 
records  clear,  for  it  is  the  foundation  to  the  future  successful  stractare  depenik^i 
on  the  good  mine. 

4.  The  top  or  apex  of  a  lode  is  the  outcrop  (a),  or,  in  case  of  a  blind  ledge,  that  Ur* 
of  the  vein  or  lode  which  approaches  the  surface  the  nearest.    In  some  cases,  it  ia  is- 

possible  to  determine  dip  of  lode  in  early  won  • 
ings,  and  often,  if  many  ravines  and  hills  tn^- 
erse  the  country  also,  its  course  can  only  1- 
inferred  from  the  supposed  action  thev  ludi^ 
the  course  of  the  vein.  For  the  dip  I  mmp} 
quote  you  the  Comstock  lode,  which  in  fivce 
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dipped  west  (oue  of  its  brauchea),  and  it  was  also  ore-bearing  in  the  weat 
onlj  when  reaobiug  the  eaatein  dip,  ataboijtSOOfoet  depth,  parties  found  oi 
appeued  >■  an  ImmoDae  fisaare  proved  t<i  be  iu  realit;  a  epar.    In  tlie 
.  Union  Consolidated,  in   Southern  Califor- 

fy^yTT/  nia,  this  chanf^e  of  dip  only  occurs  at  700 
////    feet  (nearly)  depth.     Until  they  Btrnck  tbia 
'/         dip,  changing  into  the  opposite  direction, 
//       no  one  dreamed  the  lode  ever  woold  torn.  ' 
Then  yon  have  lodea,  not  side  or  companion  veina  or  apnis, 
.     ,  „  which  on  gaining  depth  come  ontaide  of  the  reach  of  boi- 

face  Bhooinga,  it  I  may  aa;  and  assame' the  general  conntiy 
dip.  Now,  thia  maj  take  place  at  arnih  depth  that  earlf 
workinea  cannot  determine  the  true  dip.  Often,  yes,  ver; 
often,  in  regular  and  leu  dlBtnrbea  conntry,  it  can  be  determined,  bat  not  always. 
Or  lake  a  ledge  dipping  as  I  found  one  in  Peavine  district,  . 
dipping  above  R2°,  then  G(P,  then  45°  ;  and  its  final  dip  w 
'St^,  after  attaining  265  feet  vertical  depth.  In  the  same  d 
tiict  1  foond  the  change  from  eastern  to  western  dip  dne 
.1    . ..:  ^^  pj  country  rock.     Such  is  liable  to  occur  frequently 
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o  prove  my  ledge  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
«  (a)  wrottg  and  (b)  probable. 
"  '  ■   Mining  C  "        '"    "' 

\  ledge.  I 


5.  Yes,  they  ai_. 

G-  1  have  heard  of  saob  diffloalties ;  bnt  if,  instead  of  argaiug  whether  or  not  a  ledge 
belongs  to  a  certUD  ontcrop,  tbe  coort  wonld  order  a  msinterested  mining  man  to 
ruse  ap  a  small  bole  or  ahaJt,  or  winse,  properly  speaking,  on  the  Jode  nntil  it  outs 
the  icifaoe  or  comes  ont  in  the  apex,  anch  matters  wonld  be  easier  settled,  and  anoh 
shonld  be  done  at  the  expense  of  both  parties,  and  wonld  cost  lees  than  expensive 
suite  and  expert  testi- 
mDa}-,  die,  maps,  mod- 
els. Then  the  judge  and 
jury  cuali]  ace  for  them- 
lelveg.  Seldom  snch 
iToubles  arJBe  after 
great  depth  has  been  ' 
iltained.  Say  two 
cnppinga  exiat  on  a 
VII ;  my  tnnnel  opens 
sledge.  Ilocatedapex 
1.  Tom  located  apex  2. 
I«h<iald  simply  raise  up  to  apex  1  t 
»nd  prove  his  assnuied  dotted  oonnte  ,_, ,.,..- 

T  and  3.  I  know  of  a  ledge  at  Rye  Patch  Mining  Camp,  in  Nevada,  where  one  lode 
his  two  oatcttipe  or  apaces.  a  the  Depha  ledge,  the 
aldrr  location ;  r  the  Kye  Patch  ledge,  tne  newer  loca- 
tioD.  r  cnts  off  a  vnikoMX  a  doubt  (I  examined  the  case 
only  beginning  of  hist  September),  and  the  suit  has  Just 
temporarily  been  settled  in  the  Winnemncca  courts. 
The  point  contested  was  not  what  you  ask  in  S,  bnt 
wu  a  question  of  a  forfeiting  mine  on  aoconnt  of  legal 
wort  not  performed. 

S.  In  Bome  inatances.  ■ — 

10.  Decidedly  yra ;  and  Nevada  and  California  mioes  will  certainly  safFer  by  the 
vertical  boondsry  theory.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge  it  is  a  apecial  Colorado  notion 
In  CDVer  its  apecific  cases,  which  they  can  do  by  looal laws ;  but  the  average  of  mines 
in  Ihis  conntry  would  suffer  nnder  such  legislation. 

11.  Works  both  ways;  its  flnal  result  is  to  open  up  mineral  lands  and  reaourceH. 

12.  B  can  try  it,  but  having  no  case  it  depentls 
1-a  the  Judge  to  allow  anch  blackmail.  Should, 
■ith  a  flat  dip  of  the  lode  the  opposite  of  tbe 
sketch,  ffa  shaft  strike  lode  outside  of  A'a  side 

lines  at  a  point  not  yet  reached  by  A,  A  coald,  ^  Ajm 

with  intelligent.  Judge,  take  iojnnctiou  on  £  to 
await  proof;  but  certainly  the  opposite  no  iutelli- 
gfnl  and  impartial  judge  could  eiiconrage.  Beer- 
Tainly canatartaBuit.asanybody can  anefor  what 
does  not  belong  to  bim,  and  if  be  has  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  men  to  aweal  by  twenty  •dollar  pieces 
lie  may  even  eaose  inconvenience  to  A  ;  but  very 
fevlawe,  it  any  imacinable,  could  prevent  such  an 
attempt.  I  don't  know  of  a  case  wcere,  save  a  lit- 
tle aparring,  it  did,  under  your  stated  circum- 
itaDce,canBe  considerable  ii 
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13.  First  part,  yes;  bnt  would  be  remedied  by  my  answer  to  second  part,  no;  tat 
qanstioDS  of  absomte  title. 

14.  Yes,  it  is. 

15.*  No ;  bat  my  answer  to  2  tells  yon  sometbing  of  tbe  books  of  record. 

16.  They  generally  modify  immaterially  the  forms  required  und^r  Kay  10, 1872,  ei- 
cept  tbe  afSdavit  of  3,  to  testify  to  tbe  lolfiUment  of  Congressional  and  local  Uws, 
which  is  hardly  ever  done. , 

17.  If  claim  has  been  located  wrong,  say,  on  coarse,  and  it  is  not  open  to  relocstkn 
according  to  law,  the  original  locator  simply  locates  his  own  olaim  anew  and  fiki 
and  records  new  notices,  recalling  the  former. 

^  18.  Yes.  My  remedy  saggested  is  that,  say,  recorder  most  give,  say,  two  bondnnea 
of  $1,000  each,  which  bonds  are  filed  with  the  county  recorder  of  deeos,  imposing  finct 
on  saggestions  made  nnder  2,  and  enforcing  them  strictly.  This  wiU  give  ns  better 
recorders.  The  recorder  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  himself,  and  not  lue  ht» 
deputy  for  it;  be  able  to  make  rough  mine  surveys  and  sketches  or  plats  with  a  cca- 
pass. 

19.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  mining  recorder,  but  force  him  under  pen- 
alty to  send  every  ten  days  copies  of  notices  of  location,  with  survey  minutes  and 
plats,  to  the  United  States  land  officers  of  the  district,  so  as  to  gnard  against  faton 
frauds  and  side  entries  or  destruction  of  records  by  fire,  so  prevalent  and  disastrwa 
in  the  West,  where  the  high  winds  prevail. 

20.  No;  I  think  better  leave  it  to  the  courts;  for  in  mining  districts,  at  lea^t is 
present,  the  Judges  and  bar  generally  are  better  acquainted  with  the  practical  ex- 
planation of  mining  laws  than  l^e  far-off  land  officers ;  but  I  think  instead  of  layisf 
mining  cases  before  juries  of  men  prejudiced  by  ignorance  or  bribed  by  parties,  ha  »acE 
incap^le  to  Judge  because  it  often  goes  beyond  their  intellect,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
three  Judges  to  lay  the  case  before.  The  study  and  education  of  a  judge  qualifies  bim 
more  than  any  jury,  except  it  be  composed  of  impartial  mining  experts,  to  decide 
mining  difficulties ;  and  in  the  end  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  all  concerned  in  oar 
mining  domain. 

21.  Outside  of  remedies  suggested  I  have  only  to  say  that,  after  thns  having  senire4 
official  absolute  title  by  presence,  &c.,  of  recorder,  and  forcing  recorder  to  his  do^ 
that  the  receipts  for  the  |lOO  required  to  be  done  by  law  annually  sbonld  be  recorded 
and  filed,  with  the  proper  receipts  and  vouchers,  in  the  mining  recorder's  office,  ▼ho 
in  turn  forwards  them  to  the  land  office ;  that  the  not  filing  of  sudi  work  done,  witk 
the  vouchers,  sworn  to  before  a  notary,  forfeits  the  claim  if  such  is  not  done  within  fce 
year  from  the  date  of  location,  or  the  after  years,  commencing  and  ending  on  tbe  date 
on  which  claim  was  located. 

32.  Yes ;  I  think  it  will.  Two  years  after  day  of  location  I  think  is  snfBdent  tine 
to  prove  a  claim ;  and  if  parties  do  not  do  more  than  $200  worth  of  work  on  it,  as  it  if 
only  too  often  done,  such  claim  ought  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  domain.  Ftovided 
patent  has  not  been  applied  for  within  two  years  after  location,  even  ah^Hild  seTenl 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended,  I  thiuK  it  should  be  forfeited ;  for,  as  one,  tke 
government  should  profit  by  our  individual  possession  of  the  claims^  outside  of  taxei 
&c. ;  secondly,  two  years  is  sufficient,  if  diligently  employed,  to  prove  a  mine ;  aad 
when  proved  the  United  States  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Should  I  not  have  been  explicit  enough  in  my  answers,  I  shall  always  deem  it  a 
pleasure  and  honor  to  add  to  aoove. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  IL  BOLKE& 

P.  8. — I  am  neither  interested  in  mines  nor  locations,  personally  or  indirectly. 


Testimony  of  Henry  Warren,  farmer^  McMmwoiUej  Jam  BUI  Cowmiy,  Origom, 

The  questions  to  which  the  foliowing  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  £a^ 
ing  page  1. 

1.  Henry  Warren,  farmer;  McMinnvUle,  Oreg. 

2.  In  Oregon  thirty-two  years. 

3.  Under  the  donation  land  laws. 

4.  Receiver  land  office  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  for  nine  yean. 

5.  Contested  cases  six  months ;  uncontested  oases  the  nsnal  time,  nnder  «aeh  of  the 
different  laws. 

6.  Yes ;  parties  should  not  be  put  to  the  unneceaaary  expense  of  advertiaiog  thirty 
days  before  they  can  make  their  entry ;  neither  onght  they  to  be  foroed  to  ^  to  tb» 
land  offices  with  their  witnesses.    The  new  law  requiring  this  ia  an  imporftioo  npon 
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ft  cImb  of  people  who  are  not  able  to  pay  it.    It  ooeta  now  about  |30,  when  nnder  the 
old  law  it  only  cost  one-foarth  of  that  sum. 

7.  Pnblie  Uuida  now  here  is  moetly  timber  and  pastoral  lands. 
H.  By  a  general  rale. 

10.  The  present  laws  are  saffloient  unless  small  fractions  disconnected  from  other 
lands,  wldob.  should  be  disposed  of  at  private  entry. 

AaBIOULTUBB. 

1.  Need  no  irrigation  in  Oregon ;  snowfall  in  valleys;  but  little  in  Middle  Oregon. 

2.  From  November  to  February. 

3.  All  portions  that  can  be  plowed, 
S.  All  crops. 

8.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

12.  Many 'thousand  acres. 

13.  Yes;  160 acres. 

14.  Odc  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

15.  Four  acres. 

16.  Fif  t^  head. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  Yes. 

21.  Plenty. 

22.  Ten. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  No ;  sheep  will  starve  the  cattle. 

25.  None  as  yet. 

26.  Don't  remember. 


1.  Laige  amount  in  the  mountains. 

1  Fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  oak,  ash,  alder,  &c. 

4. 1  would  classify  the  land  as  to  price. 

S.  No,  not  in  the  fir-bearing  land. 

&  Generall  V  from  carelessness ;  heavy  penaltv  should  be  paid  for  it. 

7.  Not  much  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  timber  not  easily  gottm  at. 

9.  No. 


TuHaumy  of  Onon  A,  Steaim$,  Plevna  Pretnnct,  Lake  County,  Oregon, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fJM' 

ingpsgel. 

LiNKVUJJB,  Obbo.,  Noveaiber  28, 1879. 

To  ik4  PM%o  Land  Commiteion,  Waakington,  D,  C: 

hi  answer  to  the  interrogatories  propounded  in  your  circular  addressed  to  myself, 
1  beg  to  submit  the  foUowmg : 

1.  My  name  is  Orson  A.  Steams;  I  reside  in  Plevna  Precinct,  Lake  County,  Oregon ; 
im  s  fanner  by  occupation. 

2.  Have  reuded  in  this  county  since  the  earliest  settlement ;  was  the  second  person 
to  take  up  a  place  in  this  cotmty,  and  while  yet  it  was  a  portion  of  Jackson  douni^. 
Hare  resided  in  this  State  since  16^. 

3. 1  have  sought  to  acquire  title  to  a  piece  of  government  land  a4Joining  some  I 
pnrehased  of  the  l^tate  of  Oregon  tmder  the  soldiers'  homestead  law. 

4.  I  have  been  connected  as  witness  and  principal  in  an  innumerable  nimiber  of 
COD  tests  between  settlers  and  swamp-land  speculators. 

5.  The  time  of  securing  title  to  pnbUo  lands  varies,  and  in  uncontested  cases  is  un- 
iiQpeded  and  easy  to  obtain.  In  contested  cases,  where  the  conflict  arises  between  the 
!«ettler  and  swaovp  or  other  land  monopolies,  it  is  frequently  prolonged  until  the  set- 
tler is  frozen  or  starvedont.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  sevenJ  contested  cases  whidi 
▼ere  tried  over  three  years  ago  are  undecided  as  yet,  and  several  others  have  been 
tried  over  and  over  again  nnder  some  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Offitse. 

6.  There  have  been  serious  defects  in  the  operations  of  the  land  laws,  resulting  some- 
times from  he  different  constractions  placed  upon  them  by  different  officers,  some- 
tiiDcs  b;  the  ocal  land  officers  being  interested  in  land  specnlatione,  or  being  appointed 
to  their  positions  through  the  influence  of  wealthy  land  speculators  to  enable  them 
siote  easily  to  defeat  the  claims  of  settlers.    The  present  manner  of  taking  depoeitiona 

30  LO 
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n  land  cases,  when  the  intenoji^atories,  cross  and  relmtting,  haTe  to' be  fikd,  it  wn 
icalcolated  to  develop  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  rather  promotes  falafjing  and  ytsrjaj. 
I  believe  all  evidence  allowed  in  contested  oases  should  be  produced  at  the  tis»e<rf 
trial,  and  all  witnesses  should  testify  in  the  presence  of  the  local  offioen  and  the  ad- 
verse party,  subject  to  the  mlts  of  evidence,  and  all  ese-parie  testimony  be  inadan*- 
sible.  It  would  prevent  false  testimony  being  need  as  extensively,  as  a  minority  (rf  tbe 
hired  witnesses  would  not  testify  where  they  were  crossexaminea  and  conmmtod  vitb 
the  adverse  party. 

7.  The  lands  in  this  county  are  largely  pastoral,  though  along  the  water-eoann  ind 
nest  the  foot-hills  some  considerable  tracts  of  eood  farming  lands  are  found.  Tk^ 
high  altitude  of  this  country  and  its  liability  to  uost  at  any  time  during  the  sanunef 
renders  farming,  except  hay  raising,  rather  precarious,  save  in  a  few  favored  kah- 
ties.  The  timber  is  confined  to  the  spurs  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mc«sl- 
ains  principally,  though  the  high  hills  which  separate  the  innnmer»bls  valksji  anA 
basins  of  this  county  are  partisJly  covered  with  juniper,  and  in  places  with  pine  9d\ 
fir  timber.  The  water-courses  here  are  generally  destitute  of  timber.  Immediatr^j 
along  the  larger  water-courses  and  upon  the  holders  of  the  many  lakes  and  TPirnhfn 
are  valuable  hay  lands,  without  which  the  pastoral  pursuits  would  be  very  preeaiisitf- 
A  great  portion  of  the  level  lands  not  marshy  are  covered  with  a  growth  ol  sage  hnn 
and  other  brush  peculiar  to  the  light,  friable  soil  found  here,  with  intervening  patches 
of  low  alkali  patches  or  basins,  where  there  is  little  vegetation  found  except  a  shon 
salt  grass. 

8  and  9.  In  m^  Judgment  the  deputy  United  States  land  surveyors  should  give  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  adaptability  to  the  different  pursuits,  especially  in  a  oeannr 
like  this^  where  such  a  wide  difference  exists  in  lands  so  contignoua  to  each  other,  k 
a  pastoral  country,  where  farming  is  neither  profitable  nor  successful,  native  meadov 
lands  should  be  classed  as  such,  and  not  returned  as  swamp  or  overflowed  whsfetbrr 
can  be  profitably  used  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry  in  their  native  or  wild  eonditiflo 
Pastoral  lands,  or  such  as  are  unfit  for  aericulture,  embracing  a  large  aiea  of  thu 
county,  are  ox  two  classes— the  hilly  bunch-grass  region  and  the  sage  or  to^M 
desert  tracts — where  there  srows  a  viuriety  of  grasses  amoo^  the  bmah  that  alSoidiD^- 
tenance  to  vast  numbers  of liorses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  timber  lands  should  aiss  W 
classified  and  priced  according  to  their  relative  values.  First,  heavy  timber  or  fomtt. 
where  the  timoer  is  almost  the  only  product  of  the  soil  and  is  suitable  for  Inuihehu 
purposes ;  second,  the  more  thinly-timbeied  kinds,  where  the  timber  is  kas  valnskif 


for  lumbering  porposee ;  and  third,  that  class  that  is  sparsely  timbefed,  or  only  soffi- 
ciently  so  as  to  afford  fire-wood  ana  for  some  of  the  necessary  improvements  nsoal  K 
newly-settled  countries. 

10.  In  my  opinion,  every  settler  upon  the  public  domain  should  be  allowed  to  par* 
chase,  at  as  low  a  valuation  as  it  may  be  placed  at,  from  40  to  190  acres  of  tialwr 
land  as  near  as  may  be  to  his  farm,  when  such  fann  is  prairie  land,  or  so  neady so  tlui 
there  is  insufficient  for  fire-wood  or  the  improving  of  the  land. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  In  this  county  the  rainfall  is  light,  the  summers  being  nearly  always  dry.  Tte 
aaow  falling  frequently  before  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  start  tbe  gnas.  geaffilly 
melting  off  m  February  or  March  on  the  open  country,  but  remaining  in  tbe  mouv 
ains  until  May  or  June.  Summer  rains  are  generally  followed  by  msts,  except  is 
sheltered  or  highly-favored  localities.  The  water  supply,  except  in  places,  is  limitAL 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  vadleys,  being  low  and  level  excepting  in  the  foot-hilU 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  irrigation  during  the  time  such  a  measure  woald  be  bet>' 
eflcial,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  places  the  streams  or  channels  from  the  mcmDt* 
ains  become  dry  early  in  the  season. 

2.  The  rainfall  generally  occurs  either  in  November  or  in  Febmary  and  ApiiL  I  ^* 
not  know  its  relative  quantity,  as  it  viffles  with  the  seasons,  sometimes  being  gnstrr 
in  the  fall,  sometimes  in  the  early  spring. 

3.  By  fall  plowing,  where  practicable^  or  summer  fallowing,  the  larger  poitioB  of 
the  arable  land  can  be  sncceesf nlly  ctdtivated  without  irrigation. 

4.  Where  practicable  to  irrigate,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  larger  portion  of  tbr 
lands,  especially  where  too  sandy  or  too  strongly  alkaline,  as  the  water  would  tend  u- 
wash  away  and  destroy  the  alkaline  deposits  that  accumulate  on  the  top  of  the  lan-i 
as  it  dries  and  bums  up  or  destroys  the  tender  vegetation. 

5.  Very  few  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation ;  except  in  a  few  looalitieB  it  ia  not  pt»' 
ticed,  and  then  omy  in  gardening. 

6  and  7.  The  water  supplies  here  are  generally  the  lakes,  or  deep,  sloggiah  strsais^ 
that  are  raised  sufficiently  by  the  melting  snows  to  dampen  tiie  low  laada  aroand  them 
exoeptinff  in  dry  aeaaons.  very  few  of  the  feeders  to  these  lakes  and  rivers  bat  a.-* 
too  remote  from  tfie  agriooltural  portions  to  render  them  available,  as  the  eoantry  i 
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80  broken  op  into  separate  valleys  and  basins  that  canals  to  carry  these  waters  would 
be  too  costly  and  expensive  to  be  constmcted. 

8.  In  this  part  of  the  conntry  there  have  been  no  opportnnities  for  practical  obser- 
Tfttion  of  the  effects  of  irrigation.  Crops  are  raised  nere  at  various  altitudes,  from 
4,300  io  4,500  feet. 

d.  Is  not  pertinent  to  this  conntry,  for  reasons  above  stated. 

10  and  11.  Comparatively  none. 

12.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  it ;  or  more,  including  timber  ran^e. 

13.  It  is;  and  the  quantity  should  be  not  to  exceed  one  section  of  strictly  pasture 
laud. 

14.  It  is  not,  excepting  where  the  country  has  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  agricultural  lands  nearly  or  quite  all  exhausted,  when  I  would  allow  each  set- 
tler to  enter  cooti^^uous  pasture  lands,  which,  together  with  his  other  lands,  should 
not  exceed  one  section. 

15.  From  10  to  12  acres.  In  newer  sections,  where  the  range  has  not  been  over- 
fct<Kkei],  it  takes  less. 

ICk  From  100  to  125  head. 

17.  Cattle  and  horses  both ;  there  are  perhaps  aboQt  30  to  the  square  mile. 

1?.  It  bas  diminished,  except  in  places  remote  from  water,  where  it  is  only  grazed 
darJDfi' the  late  fall  months. 

19.  Where  they  can  secure  a  large  range  by  a  little  fencing  they  do,  but  they  {gener- 
ally ran  on  the  common,  and  are  only  separated  during  the  winter,  when  they  drive  up 
those  they  wish  to  feed.  They  could  be  when  water  is  plentiful  for  their  ase  and  feed 
provided  against  severe  storms ;  otherwise,  not. 

'^.  Undoubtedly  they  would,  as  with  the  present  system  the  enterprising  man  is 
taxed  to  improve  his  less  enterprising  neighbor's  cattle,  and  bulls  are  not  confined,  but 
loam  at  will  through  the  country. 

21.  Springs,  rivers,  and  lakes  or  ponds. 

tS.  Six  sheep  are  generally  equivalent  to  one  cow. 

23.  I  think  it  is  injured  less  by  sheep  than  cattle,  unless  they  are  kept  too  contina- 
(m\j  upon  one  place  year  after  year. 

24.  They  will  not  to  any  extent.  ^ 

*^.  Cattle  men  ha/e  strong  prejudices  against  sheep,  as  the  latter  will  drive  the 
former  away  from  any  range  wnere  they  are  kept. 

26.  There  are  more  cattle  than  sheep ;  the  former  are  not  herded;  the  latter  are  kept 
io  herds  of  from  700  to  3,000  each. 

27. 1  believe  none,  as  my  opinions  are  set  forth  very  fully  in  preceding  answers. 

28.  There  ia,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  mounds  and  the  poor  quality  as 
▼ell  ts  insufficient  size  of  the  posts  set  to  mark  the  comers. 

TlMBEJEt. 

1.  The  exact  or  approximate  amount  of  timber  in  this  county  I  could  not  state.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  county,  which  embraces  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
lias,  there  is  a  heavily  timbered  section,  consisting  of  yellow  and  sngar  j^ine,  yellow 
eedar.  red  and  white  or  balsam  fir,  with  a  few  smiuler  and  worthless  vaneties.  The 
cTffita  of  the  higher  mountains  dividing  the  numerous  valleys  and  basins  of  the  coun- 
ty are  covered  with  a  similar  growth  of  pine  and  ^y  while  on  the  lower  hills,  and 
Mattered  in  small  clumps  or  clusters,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  Juniper  tim- 
ber. There  is,  perhaps,  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  county  covered  with  a  growth  of 
timber. 

2.  There  is  no  timber  culture  in  the  county  within  my  knowledge,  only  a  very  few 
nnall  orchards  of  fruit-trees  set  out. 

t  I  would  dispose  of  the  public  timber  by  sale  only,  and  classify  the  timber  lands 
V  first,  second,  and  third  quality — the  heavily  timbered  constituting  the  first  or  most 
valuable  class,  which  I  would  sell  in  40-acre  lots  only,  and  at  a  minimum  price  of  $4 
l*r  acre.  The  second  class,  where  the  growth  was  less  heavy  and  valuable,  I  would 
l:mit  to  ^  acres  and  place  the  price  at  $2.50  per  acre ;  while  the  third  class,  which 
««n]d  embrace  lands  that  were  very  sparsely  timbered  or  covered  with  timber  suita- 
bif"  only  for  fire-wood  and  the  many  requirements  of  a  farmer's  or  rancher's  uses,  I 
vonld  limit  to  160  acres  and  fix  the  price  at  $1.25  per  acre.  This  would  enable  those 
nwning  lands  that  were  not  supplied  with  timber  to  pnrchase  and  control  enough  for 
tht'iT  own  use  and  insure  an  economic  use  of  the  same. 

4.  Included  in  above  answer. 

^  In  the  heavy  pine  and  fir  forests  there  is  a  second  growth,  but  it  takes  at  least 
two  or  three  generations  to  enable  it  to  reach  sufficient  size  to  be  valuable.  In  the 
juniper  forests  there  is  no  new  growth. 

^  Forest  fires  here  are  generally  the  result  of  carelessness  or  wantonness  on  the 
|«rT  of  hunters.  Generally  they  are  built  by  Indians  to  concentrate  game.  The 
method  of  prevention  in  the  former  case  would  be  to  make  it  an  offense  punishable 
with  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  give  half  the  amount  recovered^  or  a  sufficient 
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remnneration,  to  inaure  the  conviction  of  the  gpilty  parties.  In  the  latter  ease  muuBh 
the  Indians  by  taking  from  them  their  annaities  or  forbidding  them  the  priTilege  of 
hunting  ontside  their  seyeral  reservations. 

8.  The  local  customs  as  to  catting  public  timber  are  that  the  ownership  rests  vith 
the  party  cutting  it,  except  where  such  party  is  hired  by  the  day,  which  is  a  rue  oc- 
currence. Sails,  shingles,  shakes,  cord- wood,  fence- posts,  and  saw  logs  are  geoenllr 
purchased  of  the  party  who  fells  the  timber  at  customary  prices,  and  are  ofteo  ooo- 
tracted  for  in  advance.  In  this  section  the  dead  and  fallen  timber  is  genenllj  ued 
for  fire- wood,  except  near  the  towns,  where  it  is  customary  to  fell  green  timber  msA 
cut  and  cord  it  and  let  it  season.  Fence-posts  are  generally  made  of  dry  timbo. 
either  fallen  or  standing,  as  it  is  generally  conceded  that  such  timber  lasts  longs 
when  set  in  the  ground. 

9.  I  think  it  would,  if  instructions  and  regulations  were  adopted  to  raider  their 
administration  efficient  and  impartial.  But  such  offenses  are  nsdally  oondoDedoc 
overlooked  in  large  or  wealthy  corporations,  and  only  noticed  where  the  ofTender  hM 
been  informed  on  bv  some  jealous  or  vindictive  neighbor. 

Very  respectfully, 

O.  ▲.  8TEABXS. 


Testimony  of  Charl^  M,  Foiter,  surveyor  and  civil  engineeTf  Baker  City,  Baker  C9Mut§, 

Oregon. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fse- 
ing  page  1. 

Answers  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Comnuasiofn. 

1.  My  name  is  Charles  M.  Foster;  residence.  Baker  City,m  Baker  Connty,  Oiegoa: 
occupation,  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 

2.  Have  lived  in  the  county  seventeen  years. 

3.  Have  not. 

4.  During  the  past  nine  years  much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  aaabtiog  psrties 
in  obtaining  title  to  public  lands,  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  mining,  dsMV 
and  timber  laws  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Under  the  preemption  law  it  requires  from  forty-five  months  to  five  years  to  ob- 
tain title,  and  costs  the  claimant  from  |21  to  $50  exclusive  of  acreage.  In  oont6it«d 
cases  the  time  and  expense  are  increased  indefinitely.  Under  the  homestead  Uv  it 
requires  from  six  to  eight  years  and  costs  from  $43  to  |90  to  obtain  title.  Under  tke 
mining  laws  it  has  required  not  less  than  two  years,  and  in  some  instances  sstcd,  to 
procure  title.  Under  the  timber  and  desert  acts  no  titles  have  been  obtained  in  this 
county,  although  the  provisions  of  law  have  been  executed  and  complied  with.  The 
expense  of  obtaining  title  to  mineral  lands  in  each  case  range  from  $125  to  1500,  ex- 
clusive of  acrea^. 

6.  The  followmg  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  In  my  o^dmb, 
ought  to  be  changed,  to-wit :  '*  An  act  to  provide  additional  regulations  for  boniesteaU 
and  pre-emption  entries  of  public  lands,''  approved  March  3, 1^79.  The  above  set  re 
quires  the  claimant  of  pre-emption  and  homestead  lands  to  give  notice  of  inteotioD  t» 
make  final  proof  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  for  thirty  days.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  object  of  the  above  act.  As  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  proviiiie 
how  and  in  what  manner  contested  cases  shall  be  determined,  and  fnrtiier  pnyridei 
that  none  but  actual  settlers  can  receive  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  hence  it  follows 
that  none  but  an  actual  resident  upon  the  land  can  have  and  maintain  a  valid  adrene 
claim ;  consequently  it  follows  that  the  notice  required  above  is  fliven  for  the  beoefit 
of  no  one  but  the  applicant's  neighbor,  who  must  be  a  resident  of  the  same  trMt  of 
land  in  order  to  be  interested  in  the  final  proof;  hence  the  published  notice  is  s  sin- 
less expense,  as  all  adverse  claimants  must  be,  or  must  have  been,  npon  the  land  sb^ 
of  necessity,  be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  orifinsl 
claimant. 

Under  the  present  homestead  law,  an  applicant,  if  not  residing  npon  the  land,  or 
some  member  of  his  family,  must  appear  at  the  land  office  and  miMEe  his  affidavit  U 
he,  or  some  member  of  his  family,  is  residing  upon  the  land,  he  can  make  his  aflMstit 
before  the  clerk  of  the  county.  Query :  Why  discriminate,  and  force  the  appBeaot  to 
travel  1.50  miles  to  visit  the  land  office^  which  is  the  case  m  this  district  t  Again,  under  the 
present  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  the  applicant,  in  making  final  proof,  most  pi^ 
sent  himself  in  person  at  the  land  office  and  make  his  final  affidavit,  while  theaffidsviu 
of  his  witnesses  are  permitted  to  be  taken  before  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  record  or  coontY 
judge.  Why  compel  the  claimant  to  travel  long  distances  to  reach  the  land  offices  sw 
allow  his  witnesses  to  be  qualified  before  a  county  clerk  or  judge  f 

7.  The  physical  character  of  the  public  lands  in  this  land  district  are  arable,  img*- 
ble,  timber,  pasturage,  swamp,  and  minral,  and  can  only  be  classified  by  geographlsft! 
divisions. 
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AORICULTUSE. 

1.  Climate,  mild.  Rainfall,  light.  Snowfall  varies  from  none  to  two.  feet  in  the 
Talley8.    Water-sapply  for  irrigation  is  limited. 

2.  The  rainfall  ocoars  late  m  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring.  From  May  until 
October  so  rain  can  be  expected;  consequently,  during  the  irrigating  season  no  rain 
can  be  expected. 

3.  No  portion. 

4.  About  one-tenth. 

5.  All  croDs  are  raised  by  irrigation. 

6.  About  0,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  Some  land  requires  more,  some  less,  owing 
to  its  character. 

7.  The  sources  of  water-supply  are  the  mountain  streams  that  are  fed  by  the  snow- 
fall ;  in  summer  they  shrink  to  one-third  or  one-teuth  of  their  spring  quantity. 

8.  I  have  do  experience  on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  only  in  this  county.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  unquestionablv  injured  by  irrigation,  not  onl^  in  proportion  to  the 
iocrease  of  crop  produced  by  it,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  washing  away  of  a  portion 
of  tbe  soil  yearly. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  pori;ion  of  water  wasted  in  irrigation,  and  the 
portion  returned  to  the  stream.  Some  soils  absorb  treble  the  clnantity  of  water  of 
otheiB.  The  return  of  surplus  wat«r  to  the  stream,  after  irrigating,  is  voluntary.  The 
doctriue  prevalinff  here  is  that  the  first  appropriator  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  has  the 
entire  and  exdosive  control  of  the  water  he  appropriates,  consequently  subsequent 
location  of  farms  upon  a  stream  affording  but  a  limited  supply  of  water  are  made  at 
great  peril.  Much  trouble  and  litigation  lias  arisen  from  the  practice  of  one  man  con- 
trolling the  water  of  a  stream.  There  should  be  a  law  enacted  requiring  each  farmer 
located  upon  a  stream  of  water  to  use  the  water  judiciously  and  return  all  the  sur- 
plns  water  to  the  natural  channel,  so  it  could  flow  on  to  the  next  farm  below. 

10.  The  waters  of  all  streams  available  for  irrigation  are  claimed,  under  the  com- 
mon rnle  of  miners,  by  posting  a  notice  at  the  point  on  the  stream  where  the  water  is 
to  be  diverted,  and  by  cutting  a  ditch  to  convey  the  water. 

11.  Conflicts  relating  to  water  rights  arise  from  two  parties  claiming  water  from 
the  same  stream.  The  quantity  appropriated  and  the  priority  of  appropriation  aro 
the  principal  <^uestions  to  be  decided. 

12.  About  nine-tenths. 

13.  It  is  not  practicable. 

14.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  pasturage  lands  in  this  land  district  are  already  in 
market,  and  have  been  for  years,  but  no  one  will  buy. 

15.  Cannot  say  what  quantity  of  land  is  requisite  to  pasture  one  head  of  beef,  aa 
the  pasturage  lands  dry  out  and  the  grass  becomes  too  dry  for  the  cattle  to  eat  in  the 
%  season,  and  they  resort  to  the  bottoms  and  low  lands. 

16.  One  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  stock  cattle. 

17.  About  five  head,  taking  the  whole  county. 

16.  It  has  diminished.    Bunch-grass  will  not  bear  feeding. 

19.  They  do  not.    Cattle  cannot  be  confined  in  winter  unless  fed* 

20.  No. 

31.  Mountain  stroams. 

22.  Seven  sheep  aro  equal  to  one  cow. 

23.  Has  diminished. 

24.  They  will  not. 

26.  In  this  county  thero  aro  50,000  cattle  and  30,000  sheep,  in  herds  of  5  to  6,000. 
'^.  Thero  is  not,  as  the  surveys  aro  of  recent  date  comparatively. 

TIMBXR. 

1.  Thero  aro  about  100  squaro  miles  of  timber  lands  in  Baker  County.  Its  charac- 
ter is  pine,  fir,  and  tamarack. 

2.  No  timber  planted. 

3.  My  opinion  is  that  timber  lands  should  be  disposed  of  the  same  as  placer  mining 
gruQDd  is  at  present — that  is,  by  legal  subdivisions  whero  the  surveys  have  been  ex- 
T«Dded,  and  unsurveyed  lands  to  be  surveyed  in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres,  in  any 
form  tbe  applicant  might  desiro.  The  roason  for  such  disposition  is  this :  In  all  of 
tbe  mining  districts  in  this  State  the  timber  lands  nre  located  upon  the  mountains, 
and  are  never  sectionized  by  the  government,  for  the  roason  that  sufficient  land  can- 
not be  sold  to  Justi^  the  expense.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  law  whereby  persons 
^ho  deeiro  to  manuiactnro  lumber  in  these  mining  camps  and  districts  can  purchase 
timber  wherover  they  may  wish.  The  present  timber  act  applicable  to  Orogon  is 
limply  an  outrage  upon  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  State  where  the  timber 
^ands  are  not  sectionized.  In  this  part  of  Oregon  it  virtually  compels  every  man  to 
eat  his  own  wood  and  manufacture  his  own  lumber.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
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greater  absurdity  than  the  present  law.  I  think  160  acres  are  snfficient  for  one  per- 
son, and  |2  per  acre  a  soffioient  price.  Trees  in  oar  forests  saitable  for  making  lim- 
ber are  scarce,  hence  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  party  to  buy  as  mnch  as  lOO  aetw.  A 
stnmpage  law  woald  work  well  nere. 

4.  I  would  not  classify  timber  lands. 

5.  There  is  a  second  growth  of  timber;  same  character  as  the  originaL  Itsgiovth 
is  slow. 

6.  Indians  are  the  prime  cause  of  our  forest  fires.  Each  year  the  fires  oowqim 
more  wood  than  the  entire  population  of  the  countiy.  The  prevention  of  these  fira 
is  simple— kill  every  Indian  that  leaves  his  reservation. 

7.  No  unnecessary  depredations  are  committed. 

8.  Have  no  local  customs. 

9.  If  the  present  timber  laws  were  enforced  it  would  necessitate  the  abaadonDcnt 
of  this  entire  county.  The  timber  laws  would  undoubtedly  be  more  ei&cieotlj  ext^ 
cuted  if  placed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  land  officers. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  Have  mined  more  or  less  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  Territory  duinc  tbe 
past  twenty  years.  Have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  United  States  minera^•s^ 
veyor  since  1871. 

2.  There  are  many  defects  in  the  mining  acts.  First^  there  is  altogether  too  imic^ 
red  tape,  too  much  expense,  and  too  much  time  required  to  obtain  title.  (See  Bf 
answer  to  question  21.) 

3.  The  official  practice  of  filing  surveys  of  lode  claims  which  overlap  on  the  snrtM* 
is  wrong,  and  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  mining  law.  Section  2322  of  BevisedStsi- 
nte  gives  the  locator  on  a  lode  all  the  surface  ground  and  all  the  mineiml-besnBg 
veins  within  his  lines  of  location.  Hence  what  right  ha3  a  subsequent  locator  to 
overlap  another  claim  f 

4.  The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  is  that  portion  of  the  vein  tb&t  in  visible  id  :br 
country  rock  when  the  loose  dirt  or  earth  has  been  removed.  Some  veins  stand  op 
above  the  country  rock  like  a  wall.  The  top  of  such  veins  would  be  the  highest  psit 
of  such  wall  above  the  ground  or  bed-rock.  The  top  of  a  vein  can  be  determined  by 
uncoverinff  it  at  any  point ;  the  true  strike  of  a  vein  can  only  be  determined  by  n- 
covering  tne  entire  vein  or  by  uncovering  it  at  various  points  so  as  to  prove  its  eon* 
tinuity ;  the  dip  must  be  determined  by  sinking  a  shaxt  or  incline  on  the  lode.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  all  these  features  can  oe  determined  in  the  early  worbfit 
of  a  vein. 

5.  The  rights  of  a  discoverer  are  properly  protected  under  the  preaoat  law,  the  bir- 
den  under  which  he  labors  being  the  determination  of  the  true  strike  of  the  tmb. 
This  he  must  ascertain  or  take  the  chances  of  not  including  the  vein  within  his  latml 
boundaries.    The  dip  of  a  vein  cuts  no  figure  in  the  original  location  of  a  claim. 

6.  Litigation  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  gro¥m  out  of  the  impossibility  of  deCerauB- 
ine  the  true  course  of  a  vein,  but  has  ensued  from  carelessness  in  manng  a  locstun 
before  the  strike  of  a  vein  was  determined.  The  famous  Emma  mine  in  Utah  wai 
located  crosswise  of  the  vein  instead  of  lengthwise  through  a  misapprehension  of  lu 
true  course. 

7.  Have  not. 

9.  I  have  never  known  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  to  exceed  the  legsJ  width  of  a  elain. 
The  fioat  may  be  distributed  over  a  space  wider  than  a  lawful  cmim. 

10.  They  do,  unless  the  true  course  of  the  vein  is  determined  bef6re  the  claim  i« 
located;  hence  the  fault  of  the  present  law  requiring  the  end  lines  to  be  parallel. 

11.  Locations  on  alleged  veins  are  not  permissible  under  the  present  law.  No  locs- 
tion  can  be  made  until  a  mineral-bearing  vein  has  been  discovered. 

12.  B  cannot  under  the  present  law.  The  original  locator  can  foUow  the  dip  of  hu 
vein  wherever  it  goes. 

13.  I  have  known  litigation  to  arise  from  a  subsequent  locator  striking  the  ori|^inAl 
vein  outside  of  the  lateral  lines  of  the  original  claim,  but  the  only  trouble  in  sath 
cases  can  be  removed  by  connecting  and  tracing  the  vein  in  the  first  location  to  the 
works  on  the  subsequent  claim.  Whenever  it  is  shown  that  the  subsequent  loeator  li 
working  the  same  vein  as  the  original  locator,  then  there  can  be  no  chance  for  <iis^ 
pute  under  the  present  law. 

14.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  provision  could  be  inserted  in  the  mining  Uv 
afibrding  any  further  protection  to  miners  in  following  the  dip  in  their  veins  or  that 
would  prevent  litigation. 

15.  At  Auburn,  in  Baker  County,  Oregon,  I  was  present  and  assisted  in  organiiing  « 
local  minlnff  district.  There  were  about  tlurty  miners  present ;  none  others  took  part. 
The  only  officer  elected  was  a  district  recorder.  His  unties  consisted  of  goinc  span 
the  claim  (when  called  upon  to  record  it)  to  measure  it  and  to  describe  it  with  saA- 
cient  certainty  so  it  could  be  readily  found,  and  to  record  and  number  the  olaiffl  i&  * 
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book  kept  for  that  pnrpoee.  The  reoOTd-book  of  a  miniiiff  district  conBlBte  of  a  book 
in  whkb  the  boundaries  of  the  dietriot  are  described  and  the  rales  govemine  the  loca> 
tion,  holding,  and  making  of  claims,  and  if  the  book  is  of  sufficient  size,  it  also  con- 
Uins  tho  record  of  location  of  claims.  The  books  commonly  used  are  4  by  7  pass- 
books, carried  in  the  pocket.  When  one  is  fall  another  is  procared,  and  in  coarse  of 
time  some  of  the  books  are  lost  or  mislaid ;  hence  the  records  are  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten 
defective.  At  the  present  time  in  this  section  of  the  State  not  one  mining  district  in 
tire  pretends  to  keep  np  an  organization. 

16.  The  common  mode  of  taking  np  and  locating  a  mining  claim  under  local  rules 
U  to  measare  off  the  claim  of  the  size  allowed  and  set  stakes  at  the  comers,  and  then 
post  a  notice  on  the  claim  and  have  the  notice  recorded  by  the  local  recorder  of  the 
district.  The  object  of  the  record  is  to  give  notice  to  outside  parties  that  the  partic- 
ular piece  of  land  has  been  claimed.  So  long  as  the  claimant  complies  with  the  local 
role«  he  can  hold  the  claim.  # 

17.  The  record  cannot  be  altered,  but  a  new  location  can  be  made  covering  the 
original  claim  and  embracing  others. 

IH.  Litigation  has  ensued  from  fraudulent  manipulation  of  records,  and  there  is  no 
fiecnrif y  against  it. 

19.  Local  mining  laws  and  rules  are  a  nuisance,  and  should  be  abolished  at  once 
and  the  initiation  of  record  title  be  placed  with  the  county  clerks  of  the  various  min- 
ing counties.  The  land  office  is  too  remote  from  the  mines  in  these  Western  States. 
For  instance,  a  party  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  a  particular  tract  of  ground  has 
been  located.  If  the  record  of  such  location  is  in  the  district  land  office  be  must 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  ascertain.    The  county  clerk's  office  is  the  proper  place. 

20.  To  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  controversies  concerning  mineral  lands  from  the 
State  courts  to  the  local  land  officers  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wrong  for  two  reasons : 
iBt,  as  a  rule  United  States  land  officers  are  poor  lawyers,  even  in  land  matters,  and  I 
think  that  oar  circuit  and  district  jud^^es  can  come  nearer  doing  justice  to  mineral  liti- 
gants than  the  locul  land  officers;  2d,  it  would  be  very  expensive  for  litigants  to 
attemi  the  United  States  land  office  with  their  witnesses,  the  distance  bein^  so  ereat, 

21.  I  think  it  desirable  to  retain  the  leading  features  of  the  present  mining  laws ; 
its  red  tape  and  expensive  administration  are  its  most  obnoxious  features.  To  illus- 
tiate  I  append  a  list  of  papers  that  are  essential  in  order  to  place  a  claim  before  the 
General  Land  Office  for  patent. 

Ist.  Request  of  claimant  for  survey— the  request  must  be  in  writing,  and  made  to 
the  surveyor-general. 

^.  Estimate  of  ofAoe  work  in  surveyor-generaFs  office. 

3d.  Claimant  mikes  a  deposit  of  such  expense. 

4rh.  Three  duplicate  receipts  of  such  deposit,  one  of  which  is  sent  to  United  States 
Tieaaorer,  one  to  surveyor-general,  and  the  third  is  retained  by  the  claimant. 

5th.  Order  of  surveyor-ffeneral  to  deputy  surveyor  to  survey  claim. 

6th.  Survey  of  claim  and  field-notes  of  same. 

7th.  Two  i^davits  of  assistants  in  making  survey. 

8th.  Affidavit  of  deputy  surveyor  as  to  the  correctness  of  survey. 

9th.  Certificate  of  deputy  surveyor  to  character  of  ground  and  value  of  improve- 
ments. 

10th.  Affidavit  of  two  disinterested  persons  as  to  value  of  improvements. 

11th.  Plat  of  claim  and  field-notes  for  surveyor-general. 

12th.  Affidavit  of  two  persons  that  no  vein  or  lode  exists  on  the  claim.  (If  the  claim 
U  a  placer.) 

13th.  Four  plats  of  claim  made  by  surveyor-general. 

14th.  Two  copies  of  field-notes,  with  two  certificates  on  each. 

I5th.  Notice  of  application  for  patent  posted  on  claim  with  field-notes  and  also  plat 
of  claim  must  be  posted  on  claim. 

16th.  Affidavit  of  two  disinterested  persons  that  the  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for 
liatfnt,  copy  of  field-notes,  and  plat  of  claim  were  posted. 

i7tb.  Affidavit  of  claimant  of  citizenship. 

18th.  Certificate  of  no  suit  pending  (by  clerk  of  county). 

I9th.  Sworn  application  of  claimant  for  patent. 

^th.  Certified  copy  of  ori|?inal  notice  of  location  and  abstract  of  title. 

^Ut.  Agreement  of  publisner  not  to  hold  United  States  responsible. 

22d.  Transmission  of  papers  to  land  office  with  $10  register  and  receiver's  fees,  with 
reooest  for  order  of  publication. 

ZSd.  Order  of  publication. 

*^th.  Affidavit  of  claimant  that  notice  and  plat  remained  posted  on  claim  during 
sixty  days  of  publication. 

'25th.  Affidavit  of  claimant  to  costs  in  case. 

*%th.  Affidavit  of  printer  that  notice  was  published. 

27th.  Certificate  of  regiater  that  plat,  field-notes,  and  notice  were  posted  in  hia  office 
sixty  days. 
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To  the  above  maze  of  red  tape  add  the  exorbitant  fees  of  the  snryeyor-geDenl, 
on  this  coast  range  from  (35  to  |40  in  each  case ;  the  local  land  office  fee  of  $10;  and 
the  printer's  charge  of  $15  and  $30  in  each  case,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  to 
few  miners  seek  to  obtain  title  nnder  the  present  law.  Bnt  the  above  expense  is  not 
all ;  in  order  for  the  miner  to  engineer  his  claim  through  to  patent  he  must  call  to  hli 
aid  the  services  of  an  attorney,  which  never  are  less  than  $50  and  sometinMS  leeeh 
$500. 

We  will  now  eliminate  some  of  the  red  tape  and  state  what  we  believe  to  be  necs»> 
sary  steps  for  a  miner  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent. 

Ist.  Let  the  claimant  make  his  application  for  sarvev  of  his  claim  direct  to  the  de^ 
nty  surveyor,  this  will  save  one  month's  time  in  this  State. 

2d.  Let  the  depnty  surveyor  make  the^sarvey  and  retam  a  transcript  of  the  fidd* 
notes  to  the  surveyor-general.    Abolish  all  fees  to  the  surveyor-geneii^ 

3d.  After  the  survey  is  made  let  tke  claimant  post  upon  the  claim  for  sixty  daythii 
notice  of  application  for  patent,  giving  a  description  of  the  claim  by  the  field-noln. 
No  plat  is  necessary  to  be  posted. 

4th.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  let  the  claimant  make  his  application  te 
patent  to  the  land  office,  showing  his  title,  amount  of  improvements,  citueoship,  At^ 
as  at  present,  and  pay  his  acreage.  Abolish  the  publication  of  notice,  it  does  no  good, 
not  one  miner  in  fifty  ever  sees  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  notiee ;  with  tqn^ 
propriety  you  might  require  the  pre-emptor  of  agricultural  lands  to  pnblish  a  notioo. 

22.  There  oueht  to  be  a  limitation  to  the  possessory  title  to  a  mining  claim,  and  ^ 
claimant  should  be  compelled  to  acquire  title  from  government  within  two  yean  fitNi 
date  of  his  location,  and  where  claims  have  been  held  and  marked  for  a  series  of  yean 
the  owners  should  be  compelled  to  obtain  title  or  commence  proceedings  theiefiv 
within  one  year. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

i.  About  one-tenth,  and  mostly  surface  di^^ings. 

2.  I  am.  Have  spent  several  years  in  mining,  and  have  acted  in  the  edacity  of 
United  States  depnty  mineral  surveyor. 

3.  Not  less  than  two  years  and  often  five  and  seven  years  to  obtain  United  Stetes  pot- 
ent without  contest  and  twenty-four  hours  to  obtain  possessory  title  to  amine  wiwst 
contest,  and  a  lifetime  with  contest. 

4.  The  experience  of  others  in  this  vicinity  corroborate  the  above  answers. 

5.  They  are  defective. 

6.  There  is  no  time  fixed  in  the  present  mining  law  in  which  the  applicant  for  patHis 
must  pay  for  the  land  embraced  in  his  claim ;  consequently  parties  to  my  potsossl 
knowledge  have  made  application  for  patent  and  then  rested  their  case,  and  woiked 
the  claim  out  and  gone  elsewhere :  hence  in  many  instances  the  government  never  lo* 
alizes  a  dollar  for  the  ground.  (See  my  answer  to  question  21  nnder  oaption  of  lodo 
claims.) 

7.  No  titles  are  obtained  for  non-mineral  lands. 

8.  It  has  not. 

9.  I  do  not. 


TeaUmony  of  J,  L,  Morrow,  mercihmU,  town  o/JStppner,  UmaiUkk  Commtg^  On^m, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fomid  on  sbeel  fao 
ing  page  1. 

1.  J.  L.  Morrow ;  town  of  Heppner ;  merchant. 

2.  Fifteen  years. 

3.  Not  any. 

4.  My  experience  has  been  limited. 

5.  Can't  call  to  memory  any. 

7.  We  have  complete  variety.  Mountains  covered  with  timber,  plains  nsdnlatiBC 
and  covered  with  grass  and  every  variety  of  soil ;  both  pastoral,  agricaltoral,  minAi^ 
and  timber. 

8.  My  opinion  is  the  pastoral  lands  of  this  county  ought  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  n 
lots  of  1,000  acres,  timber  lands  sold  in  lots  from  40  to  160  acres. 

10.  My  opinion  for  this  part  of  the  country  the  land  system  of  disposing  of  lands  u 
as  pood  as  can  be.  However,  I  would  subject  to  survey  all  this  oonnUy  and  sell  in  loa 
of  1,000  acres  and  limit  each  man  to  that  amount. 

AOBICULTUBIB. 

1.  Can  only  say  we  have  good  climate,  very  seasonable,  plenty  of  wster  for  iirigatkm* 

2.  October  1 ;  sufficient  amount,  and  ceases  about  July  1. 
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3.  My  impraflsion  is  thegieatmassof  the  country  oan  be  onltiYatedwithoiitiirigtttioii* 

5.  VegeUbles  of  every  variety ;  f  raits,  grain,  &c. 
&  Can't  say ;  jost  owing  to  location  and  soil. 

7.  Small  oreekB  ranning  all  throneh  the  ooontry. 

6.  Don't  think  irrigation  ii^jares  the  soil. 

10.  The  country  is  fall  of  small  creeks  and  as  it  passes  through  the  ooontiy  it  isuaad 
as  thev  want  it. 

12.  One-foorth. 

13.  Yes,  and  allow  1,000  acres  to  each  settler. 

14.  Tes.    Tes;  to  1,000  acres. 

15.  Ten  acres  to  every  head. 

17.  Don't  know. 

18.  Grass  is  diminished. 

19.  Not  any.    They  could  be  confined  in  safety  ia  limited  qnantltieB. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  Plenty  of  water. 

22.  Abont  five  to  every  beef. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  No. 

25.  Not  any. 

26.  One  half-million ;  herded  in  lots  from  1,000  to  3,000. 
3S.  Yes. 

TIMBBR. 

1.  Fally  one  half  of  this  county  is  timber  lands— pine,  fir,  tamerack,  pdnoipally. 

2.  Not  any,  except  for  ornamental  purposes. 

X  By  sate.  A  portion  of  our  oountrv  is  nuxed — ^both  timber^  affrioultaral,  and  pas- 
tonl.  In  Umd  of  this  kiad  I  would  sell  in  lots  of  1,000  acres;  in  dense  timbiar,  in  lots 
trom  160  to  200  acres. 

4.  Yes ;  throw  it  open  to  settlers  at  reduced  rates. 

6.  Move  the  Indians,  and  forest  files  cease. 

7.  No  nnneoeesary  waste  in  this  part. 

8.  Jost  enough  for  immediate  use  by  settlers,  in  fencing,  Aa 

9.  Yes. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

1.  None. 

We  have  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  bat  my  ezperienoe  is  very  limited. 
Very  lespeotfnlly, 

J.  L.  If  OBROW. 


of  Bdbert  Mktgns,  ^ZWsosa,  Oldham  Caunly,  Te^as,  * 

The  qncetiona  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
ing page  1. 

TuscosA,  Oldham  Countt,  Tkxas,  December  2, 1879. 
J^hlk  Land  Cammieeion : 

SiKs :  In  answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  circular,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

1.  Robert  Mingus :  Palo  Duro  Cafion,  Staked  Plains,  Panhandle,  Texas. 

2. 1  have  wintered  sheep  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  during  the  past  three  years,  but 
mr  residence  has  been  for  six  years  chiefly  in  Colfax  County,  Mew  Mexico,  and  to 
«hich  section  my  replies  will  be  mostly  directed. 

3. 1  have  never  even  sought  to  acquire  title  to  any  public  land.' 

4,  5,  6.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  claims  as  may  be  desired. 
Frnjnently  several  miles  along  a  stream  are  occupied  and  controlled  by  one  man,  the 
titles  to  these  lands  being  had,  in  many  cases,  by  hired  pexjnrors.  I  might  add  that 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  prosecute  the  stocK  business,  in  many  sections,  if  the  pro- 
long of  the  land  laws  were  strictly  executed. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  mountainous  portion  of  Colfax  County,  there  is  considerable 
iD««a  country  very  suitable  for  summer  graaing ;  the  balance  of  the  county  is  prai- 
ne ;  it  consists  of  pastoral,  mining,  timber,  and  agricultural  lands.  The  same  state- 
ment will  apply  to  the  counties  of  Mora,  San  Miguel,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  greater 
Pftrt  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

t  A  thorough  survev  under  competent  charge  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  land 
can  be  properly  olassined. 

9.  No  answer. 

10.  The  existing  system  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be  devised  for  agricultaral 
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llA^is;  bni  us  aiaerieatha  af  the  oaantry  is  only  adapted  to  paeiofal  paipoaM»  the 
present  plan  does  not  meet  the  wants.  I  wonld  lease  and  sell  land,  in  additaon  to  ax- 
isting  privileges,  in  large  or  small  qaantitiesy  to  actoal  settlera. 

AGRICULTUKB. 

1.  Climate  moderate  j  rainfall  limited ;  length  of  seasons  yaries  Teiy  much  n 
altitude ;  snowfall  considerable  in  the  mountains  and  but  little  on  the  prairie;  vi 
for  irrigation  extremely  limited. 

2.  Some  little  rain  or  snow  is  expected  in  March  and  April,  whioh  ateits  tbe  grass; 
yery  little  rain  in  May  or  June ;  in  July  and  August  it  rains  eyeiy  day  aiofuid  in 
spots ;  in  September  and  October,  dry ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  stozmain  NovviBber, 
seldom  lastinff  oyer  twelve  hours ;  December^  January,  and  Febmary  aie  pfobably 
more  stormy  than  Npvember.  If  the  whole  ramfall  of  the  past  twalVe  montha  had 
been  concentrated  at  the  time  most  needed  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  would  have 
been  decidedly  insufficient,  and  this  would  be  the  case  eight  out  of  ten  aeaaooa. 

3.  None. 

4.  Little. 

5.  Wheat,  barley,  com,  oats,  vegetables,  dto. 

6.  No  answer. 

7.  Some  land  can  be  farmed  on  most  of  the  ranning  streams.  On  the  Canadian, 
Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  Mora,  and  Vermejo  Rivers  there  is  considerable  farming  done  at 
the  present  time.  The  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  Rivers  run  through  very  rich  vaUcy*, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  most  anything  that  grows.  Since  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads, however,  even  these  rich  valleys  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  Kanaaa  in  the 
production  of  grain ;  but  they  can  spread  themselves  in  most  any  other  direction  with 
profit. 

8.  Crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  some  corn,  potatoes,  &o.,  are  grown  on  the  head  ai 
Di^  Cimarron  River,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico,  about  7,000  feet  altitude. 

9.  No  answer. 

10.  Very  little,  if  any,  water  remains  to  be  taken  up  in  Colfax  County,  and  I  belierv 
this  statement  would  apply  to  the  neighboring  counties,  to  a  oonsideraole  portion  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  a  stul  greater  extent  of  Colorado.  On  surveyed  landa,  ander  the 
homestead  and  pre-emption  acts  as  well  as  by  custom,  which  permits  a  settler  to  own 
and  control  by  the  erection  of  cabins  from  one  to  ten  claims.  On  onsorveyed  la^ad^  a 
cabin,  and  in  many  cases  four  logs,  a  "  foundation "  as  it  is  called,  control  waser 
rights. 

11.  I  believe  there  is  some  trouble  at  times  over  water  rights  for  irrigation  jwrpotei. 
In  some  sections  there  may  be  a  dispute  between  stockmen  over  water  pnyil^gesr-' 
especially  is  this  Mable  to  occur  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  interests. 

12.  In  Colfax  County,  outside  of  what  might  be  termed  mineral  land,  about  999 
acres  out  of  every  1,000  is  adapted  to  pasturage  only,  and  this  statement  will  apply 
to  all  of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona. 

'     13.  Tes ;  at  least  10,000  acres. 

14.  Tes;  the  quantity  sold  to  each  person  ought  to  be  limited. 

15.  Thirty  acres ;  this  I  should  say  was  the  general  average  of  Calif  omia.  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Texas. 

16.  Two  hundred  head  of  good  cattle. 

17.  In  thickly  settled  portions  of  Colfax  County,  from  15  to  dO  head  of  eattle  per 
square  mile.    In  other  sections  not  one-tenth  that  number. 

18.  I  notice  in  six  years  very  little  change,  where  the  range  has  not  been  oyer> 
stocked. 

19.  Very  little  fencing  done  in  New  Mexico  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Stock  could 
be  fenced  in  if  there  was  suitable  shelter  inside  the  inclosure.  During  a  stonn  tbey 
require  natural  or  artificial  shelter.  Texas  stock  would  carry  away  any  barrier  in  tht 
fence  line  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

20.  Directly. 

21.  In  Colfax  County,  the  Canadian,  Diy  Cimarron,  Red*  Vermcyo,  and  Cioiarrpa 
Rivers,  the  U£La  de  Gata,  Chiconia,  Crow,  Rayado,  Chico,  Palo  Blaneo,  Don  Carlos 
and  Ute  Creeks,  the  Tenaga,  Carrizo,  Ponca,  Tramperoe,  Cenigilla  la  Barto,  Rafael. 
and  Currumpaon  arroyos,  and  various  other  small  streams,  arroyoe,  wrings,  and  iakca 

22.  Seven  head. 

23.  I  can  see  no  change  where  the  range  has  not  been  overstooked. 

24.  An  experience  of  five  years  in  Colfax  County,  in  the  heart  of  the  oattle  ran/e, 
requires  a  positive  "  Yob." 

25.  There  is  a  prejudice  among  all  cattle  men  respecting  the  shee]^  int^est.  M^ay 
of  these  cattle  men  claim,  and  no  doubt  they  are  honest  in  their  opmioD,  that  aheep 
will  drive  cattle  entirely  off  their  accustomed  range ;  that  the  hoof  of  the  sheep  poi-uai 
the  earth— directly  the  reverse  of  the  old  Spanish  proverb.  There  have  been  flii^iieoi 
serious  disturbances  in  Colorado  in  times  past,  especially  in  Huerfano  Connty .    In  C\4- 
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Ui  County.  New  Mexioo,  there  have  been  Mexican  sheep- herdera  mnxdexed  within  two 
yeuB,  and  I  reocdleot  of  two  cattle  men  being  shot  by  a  Mexican  ^eep-herder  several 
yean  ago  in  my  neighborhood.  There  has  Men  no  disturbance  in  Colfax  County  be- 
tween the  cattle  and  sheep  interests  which  properly  belong  there ;  some  ill-feeling 
piobably  on  the  part  of  some  particular  indivianals,  but  it  has  never  gone  anv  further, 
Ute  sheep  men,  as  a  rule  (outside  of  the  traveling  Mexican  herds),  confining  their  stock 
to  a  specified  range,  while  the  cattle  interest  claim  no  particular  range,  except  as  to 
flkeep,  bat  the  whole  country  in  general,  and  which  necessarily  includes  all  the  sheep 
ODgea. 

'£.  Don't  know  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Colfax  County.  Cattle  are  not 
herded.   Sheep  are  herded  in  flocks  from  1,000  to  3^000  head. 

27.'  The  present  system  of  disposing  of  government  land  in  this  country  has  always 
seemed  to  me  entirely  unsuited  to  its  one  v^uable  quality.  Outside  of  the  mineral  land, 
the  only  land  worth  taking  into  consideration  is  the  pastoral  land.  Very  little  Im- 
prorement  can  be  made  in  the  present  unsystematic  way  of  conducting  the  stock 
bodineBs  until  stockmen  own  their  ranges.  In  disposing  of  lands  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  settlers  who  have  already  acquired  lands  un- 
der the  prment  laws.  I  would  therefore  allow  and  reserve  for  each  quarter-section 
claim  (160  acres),  and  adjoining  thereto,  forty  full  sections  (25,640  acres)  for  pastoral 
porpoeea.  These  settlers  should  be  required  to  buy  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  these 
reserred  lands  within  three  years,  or  else  forfeit  their  right  to  the  especial  reserva- 
tion. Whatever  land  is  not  reserved  for  these  settlers  should  be  sold  or  leased  in  any 
UMxsd  tract,  not  to  exceed,  however,  160  full  sections  (102,560  acres),  and  only  to  actual 
KttlerB.  The  water  privileges  might  be  in  addition  to  this  amount— say  to  the  extent 
Df  one  fall  section  {640  acres).  The  price  of  land  on  the  water  should  be  $1.25  per  acre, 
which  would  protect  the  farming  interest,  while  the  grazing  land  should  be  at  20  cents 
per  acre.  The  rent  about  6  cents  and  1  cent  per  acre.  The  timber  ought  not  to  be 
lispoaed  of;  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  settlers,  under  proper  restrictions; 
the  j^iaztng  privileges,  however,  could  be  sold ;  the  owner  of  this  privilege  would  nat- 
onJly  act  as  a  ffoardian  over  the  timber.  Purchasers  and  lessees  of  land  should  be 
BBqaired  to  8to<%  it  to  one-fourth  its  capacity  within  a  stated  time.  These  are  the 
Bain  features  of  a  plan  for  disposing  of  tne  government  land  in  this  western  oountrjr. 
ind  I  believe  if  a  system  embracing  these  ideas  could  be  adopted  much  good  would 
resalt  therefrom.  A  mat  deal  of  land  very  distant  from  water,  unproductive  now, 
would  soon  be  adaptea  to  stock  by  the  sinking  of  wells  and  the  making  of  reservoirs. 
Ihe  government  would  derive  a  handsome  revenue  directly  and  indirectly ;  it  would 
place  the  stock  business  on  a  permanent  basis ;  the  production  would  not  only  be  in- 
creiaed,  but  the  quality  would  be  vastly  improved ;  it  would  settle  up  the  country 
quickly  and  permanently ;  it  would  end  the  hostilities  between  the  cattle  and  sheep 
iotereati,  and,  finally,  it  wonld  necessarily  be  a  big  agent  in  settling  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. 

2^.  I  believe  there  is  no  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  oomers  of  surveyed  lands  in  Col- 
{uCoonty. 
Timber  and  mining  questions  unable  to  answer. 
Bespeotf  nlly  submitted, 

ROB'T  MINGU8. 


TeaUmony  of  T.  C.  Bailey y  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  December  B,  1879. 

$IB:  Having  been  requested  by  Oeneral  Frederick  Salomon,  surveyor-general,  and 
ColooelJohn  0.  Neil,  register  of  the  local  land  office  in  this  citv,  to  submit  my  views 

S)OD  tbe  several  subjects  of  which  the  honorable  Commission  taxes  cognizance,  I  have 
e  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

1  haje  been  connected  with  the  public  land  surveying  service  for  about  eleven  years. 
iD  varioos  capacities,  as  chief  clerk  in  the  surveyor-generaFs  office  in  Montana  and 
I  Cab,  United  States  deputy  surveyor  and  land  agent,  and  therefore  should  know,  from 
rocb  a  long  experience  something  about  the  land  laws  of  our  country. 

THB  CLASSIFICATION  AND  8TJRVBT  OF  THB  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

1  deem  the  present  classification  under  the  following  heads  to  be  sufficient,  viz :  Ag- 
rKaltaral,  coal,  mineral,  timber,  irricable,  and  desert ;  grass  lands  are  included  under 
tbe  first  head,  as  also  should  pastoral  landLs. 

Tbe  present  rectangular  system  of  public  surveys  cannot  be  improved  upon  as  I  can 
we.exeept  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  to  allow  surveys  of  five  and  ten  acre  lots  to  be 
ooade  in  narrow  eafions  where  the  townships  and  section  lines  cannot  be  run,  and  allow 
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settlers  to  enter  said  lots  by  five  or  ten  acres  nnder  the  present  laws ;  these  lots  to  \m 
numbered  on  the  plats  by  lot  numbers  in  red  ink  in  each  section,  keeping  ap  the  tovB- 
ship  and  range  as  now.  By  this  means  the  good  land  can  be  sarreyed  and  the  scitie 
can  enter  the  land  he  wants  without  being  compelled,  as  now,  to  enter  not  less  thsa 
forty  acres  and  thereby  get  more  rocks  and  mountain  than  good  land.  I  do  not  adrw 
any  departure  whatever  from  the  plan  now  used  in  designating  the  pablie  saiTeyft  hj 
section,  township,  and  range.  This  ]plan  is  definite  and  sensible.  No  better  nlaa  hii 
ever  been  devised.  If  a  system  of  triangular  surveys  are  instituted  at  this  late  dsv 
confusion  in  their  designation  and  locus  will  surely  arise.  Note  the  oonfosion  now  «x- 
isting  in  the  triangular  and  even  rectangular  surveys  of  mining  daiina.  Only  aUkm 
the  surveyor  to  make  subdivisions  into  the  five  or  ten  acre  lots  above  spoken  of  wher- 
ever necessary  to  take  in  good  land  and  exclude  the  worthless,  and  yon  will  have  it ; 
nothing  further  is  required. 

The  present  plan  of  surveying  the  public  lands  by  contract  has  been  eanied  oo  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  it  is  no  small  matt-er  to  devise  or  suggest  a  better  plan  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  government  and  the  settler.  The  preaent  plan,!  mot 
admit,  has  at  times  been  abused  by  deputy  surveyors,  but  I  venture  to  asaect  that  tkii 
service  has  been  less  abused  and  carried  out  with  as  much  integrity  as  any  oUmt 
branch  of  the  public  service.  No  matter  what  errors  are  made  the  designation  vada 
the  present  system  of  any  piece  of  land,  no  matter  how  small,  can  be  made  certain. 

Under  the  contract  system  the  deputy  is  paid  so  much  per  mile  to  make  his  somji 
and  return  his  notes  and  plats.  Out  of  this  rate  per  mile  he  is  to  pay  all  of  his  expeuw^ 
such  as  for  instruments,  nis  horses,  wagons,  camp  equipage,  asststanta^  '*  grab,"  break- 
age and  damage  of  his  solar  compasses,  Slc.,  &c. — all  to  be  paid  for  oat  of  his  owi 
pocket,  much  of  it  months,  and  even  years,  in  advance  of  his  receiving  a  single  doUsr 
from  the  ffovemment ;  so  that  when  his  accounts  are  finally  settled  and  paid  the  poor 
hard- worked  deputy  foots  up  and  finds  that  he  has  barely  made  both  ends  meet. 
Now,  as  time  is  money  with  him,  he  must  hurry  with  his  work  and  mmke  as  laaar 
miles  a  day  as  possible.  He  cannot  afford  to  stop  and  wait  to  see  that  hia  axman  m 
the  comers  correctly,  as  instructed;  nor  can  he  afford  to  watch  his  chainmen  in  stiek- 
ing  every  pin  and  measuring  every  chain  and  taking  the  distance  to  notable  otyeeia 
These  men  are  sworn  to  do  their  work  correctly,  and  so  the  deputy  most  of  ucmiitj 
rely  on  them ;  otherwise,  were  he  to  take  the  time  to  watch  them  continnally ,  be  woak 
ma^e  but  slow  progress  and  come  out  at  the  "little  end  of  the  horn''  nnaneiaUT: 
therefore  he  must  hurry  up  and  "  make  time.''  Herein  mistakes  and  errora  aie  caaaai 
which  are  corrected  at  once  **  within  limits,"  and  the  surveyor  hurries  off  on  hk  lias 
again. 

Now,  the  only  way  I  see  to  avoid  this  evil  is  for  the  appropriations  to  be  nade  ai 
now,  only  with  much  more  liberality,  for  all  the  surve^ng  districts,  and  to  appoint 
one  or  more  competent,  skilled,  experienced  surveyors  in  each  surveyinf^  dialrirt  at  i 
fixed  salary  (liberal),  payable  out  of  said  appropriation,  whoee  duty  it  ahall  be  to 
enter  into  bonds  and  survey  the  public  lands  under  the  orders  and  dirootioii  of  tkt 
district  surveyor-general,  making  his  returns  as  the  deputies  do  now,  receiving  a  fixad 
salary  whether  he  is  kept  busy  or  not,  the  surveyor's  expenses  to  be  paid  bj  Toachei\ 
with  accounts  approved  by  the  surveyor-general,  out  of  the  regular  appropfiatiocL, 
and  to  hold  the  surveyor-general  responsible,  as  well  as  the  surveyors  ana  their  safe- 
ties, as  to  any  fraudulent  accounts  submitted  for  payment.  This  plan  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  "making  time"  on  the  survey.  The  surveyor's  pay  wonkl  be  ibc 
same  whether  he  run  one  mile  or  ten  in  a  day,  and  as  he  and  his  expenaea  are  |Mid.  br 
can  afford  to  take  the  time  to  see  that  every  comer  is  properly  set  and  marked,  aad 
that  true  distances  are  given  and  that  true  lines  are  run.  I  therefore,  if  any  ehanp 
from  the  contract  system  is  made,  recommend  the  above  plan  as  the  most  senaibU 
practicable,  and  feasible.  The  only  argument  against  it  will  be,  I  think,  the  liability 
of  rendering  large  fraudulent  expense  accounts  and  the  difficulty  of  detootanj^  them. 
I  am  satisfi^  that  the  surveys  nnder  this  plan  would  cost  something  more  than  uD(l<r 
the  present  plan,  and  they  should  in  order  to  insure  correctness.  The  praetiee  of  tir 
government  of  late  years  has  been  to  decrease  the  rat>e  per  mile  for  sorveying  and  tv 
more  than  doubly  increase  the  labor,  much  of  which  is  wholly  useless  and  tend^  tt* 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  manual  of  surveying  instrnotions  and  x'l 
the  subsequent  instructions  issued  need  radical  amendment  and  codification. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  consolidate  the  surveyor-general's  offices  nnder  one  hiAA  •: 
Washington.  The  people  of  the  West  would  rise  up  in  mass,  and  say  no!  The  artr 
ments  against  this  are  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  The  surveyor-ffeaeral  it-d 
local  laud  offices  should  be  consolidated  under  one  head.  This  would  save  toe  aalarr  (*1 
two  officers  of  ^,000  each  and  the  expense  of  making  the  triplicate  township  plau 
save  office  rent,  ftiel,  furniture,  stationery,  d&c.  This  consolidation  ^oold  be  untatirJ 
and  named  "  United  States  land  and  surveyor-general's  office."  The  officer  in  charp 
should  be  allowed  a  salary  of  at  least  $3^&00,  the  chief  clerk  |2,400.  A  law  clerk,  u 
hear  and  govern  contest  cases  and  give  his  opinion  thereon,  and  he  ahoold  be  all«>«T«< 
a  salary  of  |2,400.    Other  clerks  could  be  employed  as  the  service  required,  with  «.- 
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vies  not  leas  than  $1,500  per  annnm,  one  of  which  con  Id  be  placed  under  bonds  and 
Mt  as  receiver.  As  the  money  received  muet  tally  with  the  lands  sold,  there  can  be 
DO  room  to  make  false  or  fraudulent  returns  of  the  cash  received.  This  is  my  idea  of 
coDsolidation ;  bat  as  this  plan  would  cut  off  a  good  many  fat  offices,  it  no  doubt 
wonld  be  violently  opposed  if  a  bill  for  that  purpose  should  ever  be  introduced  in 
CoDgiess. 

The  surveys  under  the  deposit  system  work  well.  As  an  inducement  to  the  depositor, 
the  government  should  allow  him  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  deposit  money  from 
the  date  of  deposit  until  the  triplicate  certificate  is  surrendered  in  payment  for  land. 

Dnert,  grass,  pasture,  coal,  mineral,  and  timber  land  should  be  allowed  to  be  sur- 
veyed under  the  deposit  system,  and  the  triplicate  certificates  received  in  paymeni; 
for  any  l«md. 

The  price  of  desert  and  pasture  land  should  be  reduced.  A  party  wishing  to  enter 
desert  or  pasture  land  unsurveyed  should  be  allowed  to  deposit  the  cost  of  the  survey, 
and  the  surveyor  to  survey  the  land  only  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  enter,  without, 
M  DOW,  being  compelled  to  survey  all  the  surveyable  land  in  the  township,  and  the 
depositor  should  have,  in  view  of  nis  advancing  the  money  for  the  survey,  some  sort 
of  priority  of  right  in  entering  the  land,  provided  there  are  no  prior  legal  claims. 

It  has  been  sns^ested  that  desert,  pasture,  and  grass  lands  be  surveyed  in  such  a 
way  that  each  claim  shall  have  a  certain  water  front  on  a  stream,  lake,  river.  &c.^ 
making  the  center  of  the  stream  the  dividing  line  between  the  claims,  and  the  claims 
ranDiog  back  from  the  stream  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  shape  so  as  to  include  the 
land  soufcht  to  be  entered  by  the  claimant.  This  plan  would  cause  a  departure  from  the 
rectangnlar  system,  which,  as  I  have  bt^f ore  remarked,  would  create  confusion.  My  idea 
b  to  sarvey  the  lands  sought  to  be  entered  by  the  claimant,  under  the  deposit  system, 
)»y  section,  township,  and  range ;  and  if  found  necessary  by  the  surveyor  to  subdivide 
iDto .%  10,  and  20  acre  lots,  and  then  allow  the  claimant  to  enter  such  lands  as  he  re- 
qaires,  op  to  two  sections  more  or  less,  whether  in  compact,  contiguous  form  or  not. 

The  present  law  governing  the  deputy  surveyor  in  the  field,  requiring  him  to  survey 
ool.T  certain  aaryeyable  lands  and  holding  the  surveyor-general  responsible  for  snch 
(wreys,  is  difficalt  to  follow,  and  should  be  repealed.  How  is  a  deputy  to  know  what 
kiods  of  land  his  contract  may  cover  f  He  cannot  afford  to  go  into  the  field  and  run 
Hoes  of  reconnaissance  in  advance  of  the  letting  of  the  contract  to  see  if  the  lands  are 
MfTeyabie  under  the  law.  Neither  can  the  surveyor-general  do  this ;  there  is  no  law 
lor  it,  no  way  he  can  be  or  even  his  expenses  be  paid,  yet  the  law  holds  him  respon- 
fcible  for  the  surveys,  if  they  include  lands  other  than  those  contemplated  to  be  sur- 
veyed under  the  law. 

it  is  true  the  law  allows  the  surveyor-general  to  go  out  and  inspect  the  surveys  dur- 
ing their  nrogreas  or  after  they  are  executed.  This  interferes  with  his  office  duties,  and 
therefore  be  must  examine,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  most,  the  surveys  which  required 
three,  four,  six,  or  eight  months  to  execute  in  the  field.  Such  an  examination  is  neces- 
sarily soperficikl  and  unsatisfactory,  and  really  amounts  to  nothing. 

My  idea  is  to  let  the  contracts — iff  the  contract  system  is  adher^  to^and  to  allow 
the  deputy  to  survey  all  the  land  covered  by  the  same  which  he  can  chain  and  run 
over,  whether  it  is  arable  land  or  not.  This  would  save  the  uncertainty  and  confusion 
vhich  now  exiat  in  the  surveys  and  in  the  acUnatment  of  the  deputy's  accounts.  All 
the  land  moat  be  surveyed  sooner  or  later  anyway,  and  it  will  ooet  no  more  now  than 
it  will  fifty  yean  hence ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  surveying  rates  are  no  more  now  for 
hues  in  open  ooanbrr  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

The  following  bill  should  become  a  law ;  it  would  save  settlers  much  expense  and 
liti^tion : 

"  H.  B.  3880. 

"A  BOL  to  authorize  the  resunrey  of  lands  where  the  surveys  are  fraudulent,  erroneous, 

or  obliterated,  and  to  legalize  a  certain  resnrvey. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
>•>  f'ongrens  aaeembled^  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  be,  and  he  ia 
^nby,  authorized  to  resnrvey  the  subdivisional  lines  of  townships  that  were  public 
iacdj  and  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  also  public  lands  which 
r-'iDaio  undisposed  of,  when  applied  to  for  that  purpose  by  a  migority  of  the  settlers 
^jeiag  land  owners  in  any  township  who  have  obtained  titles  to  their  lands,  where  the 
«ri^tiiil  surveys  were  made  by  United  States  deputy  surveyors,  but  are  proved,  to  tbo 
9ati>«faetion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  be  either  fraudulent, 
errooeoos,  or  totally  obliterated  in  the  field.  The  said  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
p{»wer  to  cause  snch  lands  to  be  resnrveyed  by  a  competent  United  States  deputy  snr- 
^*-yoT^  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  United  States  snrveyor-geueral ;  and  where 
there  is  no  such  surveyor- general  by  reason  of  his  office  having  been  discontinued 
QT.der  the  provision  of  section  2219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  StatOH,  in 
^haf  case  the  resarvey  hereby  authorized  shall  be  executed  by  an  experienced  surveyor 
familiar  with  the  system  of  the  public  land  surveys,  and  to  be  designated  by  the  county 
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commiBsioneiB  or  bosurd  of  supervisors  of  the  connty  in  which  the  lands  are  situate,  r? 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  township  or  townships  embracing  said  lands,  to  }^ 
ascertained  in  sach  manner  as  the  said  county  commissioners  or  board  of  Boita^ns'ir* 
shall  direct,  subject  to  the  approval  and  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commisuocf; 
of  the  General  Land  Office ;  the  resnrvey  to  be  executed  in  conformitv,  as  nearij  y 
practicable,  with  the  field-notes,  the  lines,  and  comers  of  the  legal  snbdivisioiissbo^ri 
on  the  plats  by  which  the  lands  were  originally  disposed  of :  ProvideA,  That  in  tli' 
making  of  said  resnrveys  no  recognizable  landmark  or  monument  of  the  6Ac:al  mr 
veys  which  mark  the  comer  of  any  lands  already  disposed  of  by  the  United  Static 
Government  shall  be  moved  or  disturbed,  but,  when  so  found,  the  said  monameot  shal 
be  renewed,  and  to  be  perpetuated  as  the  landmark  of  the  resnrveys. 

''  Sec.  2.  That  the  cost  of  the  resnrveys  herein  authorized  shall  be  paid  by  the  af<Yr- 
said  land  owners  under  the  deposit  system  provided  for  by  sections  2401  and  t**i 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  whole  expexw  vi 
resurveying  and  marking  the  lines  shall  not  exceed  $12  for  every  mile  that  shall  V 
actually  run,  surveyed,  and  marked.  And  the  plats  of  such  resnrveys  shall  b^  4H»r- 
strncted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  field-notes  thereof,  and  the  description  and  ^-c- 
tents  of  legal  subdivisions  shall  be  conformable  thereto,  be  the  acreage  of  the  sobii:- 
visions  more  or  less  than  that  expressed  on  the  original  plat  of  survey  by  which  tbr 
lands  were  disposed  of. 

'^  Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  thesurvevors-general  of  the  proper  snrveri&s 
districts  to  transmit  approved  township  plats  of  the  resnrveys  hereby  anthorind  ti- 
the registers  of  the  proper  land  offices  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  La&f*. 
Office,  to  be  filed  with  duplicates  and  triplicates  of  the  original  plats. 

^'  Sec.  4.  That  a  resnrvey  of  township  ninety-six  north,  range  fifty-one  west  of  tbr 
fifth  principal  meridian,  in  Dakota  Territory,  as  executed  by  H.  J.  Anstin,  at  the  r^ 
quest  aud  cost  of  settlers  therein  and  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  is  hereby  legalized ; 
Providedf  That  the  field-notes  of  the  resnrvey ,  when  submitted  to  the  smrveyor-groenl 
of  Dakota  Territory,  shall  be  found  by  him  to  have  been  executed  in  eonfonnttT  i-^ 
the  existiu]^  laws,  and  in  accordance,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  the  legal  sabdivisiflev 
of  the  origmal  plat  of  the  survey  by  which  possessory  rights  may  have  been  aoqniird 
by  the  settlers." 

The  government  should  advance  a  certain  sum  to  deputy  surveyors,  befoie  eoterlc^ 
upon  their  work  in  the  field,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  outfit  wnb 
out  borrowing  money  from  the  banks  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  This  aoMNuit 
could  be  deduced  from  the  accounts  of  the  deputies,  when  the  same  were  aii- 
justed.  The  money  advanced  should  be  sent  to  the  sorveyor-^aneral,  and  ihrooct 
him  paid  to  the  deputy,  under  proper  instructions,  or  paid  on  checks  of  the  dcmKy,  f<v 
supplies,  &c.  The  deputies  and  their  bondsmen  would  be,  of  coarse,  held  for  tb- 
money  so  advanced.  This  has  been  the  practice  in  other  countries,  eapeoially  in  Gcc- 
many,  and  I  am  told  that  the  practice  was  never  abused. 

surveyor-genbral's  office. 

The  salary  of  the  surveyor-general  should  not*be  leas  than  $3,000  per  aDmna,  a&d 
the  chief  clerk's  salary  in  all  important  districts  should  be  raised  to  $2,000  peraostuL. 
The  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  contingent  expenses  for  theoffioe  in  Utah  ia  nncfa  )e» 
than  that  required  to  run  and  keep  the  office  in  good  shape.  -An  appnmriatioa  ^ 
$2,500  for  that  purpose  would  be  about  the  proper  sum  required  annually.  Tlie  appn*- 
priation  for  clerk-hire  in  the  Utah  office  of  $3,000  falls  short  of  even  paying  the  cki^f 
clerk  and  chief  draughtsman :  t^e  deficiency  thus  created,  and  the  salaries  of  tb« 
other  three  clerks,  must  thereiore  be  paid  out  of  special  deposits  wh^i  sodi  deponat* 
happen  to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  The  •arreyiV' 
general  should  be  allowed  to  make  certified  copies  from  his  records,  and  be  permini^ 
to  charge  22^  cents  per  folio  for  manuscripts  and,  say,  $3  for  copies  of  full  townthifi 
plats,  and  $2  for  fractional. 

PRE-EMPTIONS. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court  in  the  case  of  Atherton  vt.  Fowlf; 
(6  Otto  513),  virtually  annulled  the  law  requiring  filings  or  entries  to  be  made  withi. 
thfee  mouths  iu  certain  coses.  It  seems  I'rom  that  case  that  any  person  can  tev.  * 
upon  the  public  domain  and  improve  it  wiihout  filing  or  applying  for  a  patent,  j*)  1 
hold  the  laud  against  the  world  for  any  length  of  time.  The  decision  and  tbestaiQti 
should  not  remain  in  conflict. 

FILINGS. 

Where  a  party  files  a  declaratory  statement  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  and  doA«  u  ^t 
from  some  good  cause,  carry  his  filing  to  final  entry,  he  should  be  allowed  to  file  acitt 
provided  he  did  not  sell  his  right  to  the  land  described  in  his  first  declaratory  i^utr 
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fuent.  A»  the  law  aUows  a  person  160  acres  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  he  should  be 
alloved  to  make  a  seeond  pre-eMption  if  his  first  entry  was  for  a  less  quantity  than 
160  acres. 

RBPATM1SMT8. 

The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  allows  repayments  only  when  the  land  sold  was  illegally 
M)ld.  or  words  to  that  eflSact.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  repayments 
tockimantsin  every  instance  where  the  claimant,  for  any  reason,  could  not  obtain 
fau  patent.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  one  party  h*as  proved  up,  paid  his 
money  for  the  land,  and  obtained  his  final  receiver's  receipt ;  in  the  mean  time,  before 
reeeiving  his  patent,  his  entry  is  canceled  for  some  cause;  then  another  files  upon, 
eatere  the  same  land,  and  pays  again  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  land  that  was 
paid  by  the  party  who  first  entered.  I  hold  this  to  be  absolute  robbery,  and  any  one 
with  common  sense  will  say  so,  and  recommend  that  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  and 
made  retroactive. 

PRE-EMPTION  PROOFS. 

• 

The  law  now  allows  pre-emption  proofs  on  final  entry  to  be  made  before  a  county 
clerk,  bat  compels  the  claimant  to  come  into  the  land  office  to  make  his  affidavit,  no 
matter  how  far  away  he  lives  (often  as  much  as  ^^  miles),  while  in  homesteads  the 
final  proofs  and  affidavits  can  all  be  made  before  a  county  clerk.  This  is  very  incon- 
Bijitent  and  absurd.  The  pre-emptor  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  home- 
steader, and  therefore  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  former  to  make 
hii  affidavit  before  the  county  clerk  or  a  notary  public  anywhere  in  the  laud  district 
Id  which  the  land  sought  to  be  entered  is  situated.  I  do  not  see  why  an  oath  is  not  as 
bmding  before  a  notary  public  as  before  a  county  clerk ;  and  another  thing  Ht  is  often 
«>  in  this  western  country ),  that  the  counties  are  so  la^e  that  the  clerk^s  office  is 
iA  far  away  from  the  claimant's  land  as  the  local  land  office,  whereas  a  notary  public 
could  be  in  aay  isolated  settlement.  . 

Coanty  clerks  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  out  filings  and  entry  papers  for  claim- 
aBt»  and  act  as  attorneys  for  them  in  any  case.  The  local  land  officers  cannot  do  so : 
ihtu  why  should  the  county  clerks  have  more  authority  than  the  register  and  receiver  T 
fkibe  have  a  law  passed  to  this  effect.  Connty  clerks  make  more  blunders,  any  way, 
in  land  entries  than  any  one  else.  This  is  patent  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  familiar 
^tb  the  land  laws. 

HOME8TBAD8. 

Tbe  law  goveniing  homesteads  should  be  as  liberal  to  the  settler  as  are  the  pre-emp- 
tioD  lawv.  A  pre-emptor  is  not  required  to  make  oath  when  he  files  his  declaratory 
natement ;  therefore  why  should  a  homesteader  f  It  does  not  make  his  first  entry  any 
niore  binding,  as  I  take  it.  Make  a  law  to  allow  both  sort  of  claimants  to  tile  their 
declarations  without  being  sworn,  and  let  the  final  proofs  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
pTOuf  as  to  residence  and  cultivation  or  improvement,  the  same  as  now  done  in  cash 
ntries.  \piere  a  party  has  made  a  homestead  of  less  than  160  acres,  he  should  be 
>llowed  to  make  another  entry  covering  the  deficiency  up  to  160  acres.  Where,  from 
K>iDe  good  cause,  a  party  has  filed  a  homestead,  and  for  such  cause  cannot  carry  it  to 
Sua  I  entry,  he  should  be  allowed  to  enter  again,  provided  he  has  not  sold  the  land 
:^«';c'i«d  by  his  first  entry. 

Notaries  public  should  have  power  to  administer  oaths  in  all  homestead  cases  for  the 
ttioe  reason  as  given  under  head  of  pre-emptions. 

Tbe  following  paragraph  (page  6  of  circular  (General  Land  Office  of  October  1, 1876) 
ImlA  be  amended  by  law  so  as  to  read  thus: 

"Where  the  applicant  is  prevented  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity,  distance,  or  other 
i-K'd  caose,  from  personal  attendance  at  the  district  land  office,  the  affidavit  may  be 
t^«  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  or  notary  public  for  the  county  or  in  the  district 
'ithin  which  the  laud  is  situated,  under  section  2294  of  the  Revised  Statutes." 

A  homesteader  who  makes  entry  at  the  local  office  does  not  swear  that  he  lives  on 
be  land.  Then  why,  I  ask,  should  he  be  compelled  to  do  so  before  a  county  clerk  f 
Hib^  1h  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  which  should  be  amended. 

CANCELLATION. 

When  a  claimact  files  his  relinquishment  of  his  homestead  the  land  covered  by 
i\-\  homestead  bboald  be  made  open  to  entry  at  once,  without  waiting  for  months  for 
wf  ( aiicellation  to  come  back  from  Washington.  Such  a  rule  as  this  would  facilitate 
'"^mew  very  much. 

•  CONTESTS. 

Where  a  party  brings  contest  for  abandonment,  or  any  other  cause,  and  the  entry 
i^^ainst  which  he  bronght  the  contest  is  canceled,  the  contestant  should  have  thirty  or 
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sixty  days  in  which  to  file  on  the  land.    I  think  this  nothins  hnt  jnsties.    lUaj 
contests  woald  be  instituted  if  the  law  was  so  amended,  ana  many  fraadnlent  en 
tho8  prevented. 


The  witnesses  in  contested  cases  should  be  compelled  to  attend  at  the  land  oflkes  tt 
the  hearing.  As  the  law  now  stands  witnesMS  can  attend  or  not.  It  is  eotively  op- 
tional  with  them.  Manv  a  contestant,  and  even  defendant,  have  lost  their  oaaes  b^ 
cause  of  this  defect  in  the  law. 


008T8  AND  BZPENBB8. 

The  law  compels  the  contestant  to  pay  the  expenses  of  contest.  This  is  u^iost.  H^ 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  at  time  of  hearing ;  but  if  the  case  was  decided  m 
favor  of  the  contestant  then  the  cost  to  be  collected  from  the  defendant  by  due  prmt*^ 
of  law  with  which  to  reimburse  the  contestant  for  the  amount  advanced  at  the  tiiar 
of  trial. 

DATE  OF  HOMB6TBAD8. 

Homesteads  now  date  and  take  eflfect  from  the  date  of  entry  only.  Why  aboald  nut 
a  homestead  entry  relate  back  to  date  of  settlement  just  as  well  as  a  pre-emptkin  f  H 
a  claimant  has  been  living  uijon  his  claim  for  Ave  vears  or  over  when  be  ooioes  io  to 
make  his  enti^i  why  not  let  him  have  credit  back  for  the  five  years,  and  not  oompel 
him  to  live  five  years  longer  f  He  might  have  settled  upon  unsnrveyed  land,  and  hare 
lived  thereon  for  twenty  years,  but  could  not  make  his  entry  until  the  land  was  snr- 
veyed  and  the  triplicate  plat  filed  in  the  land  office.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  plAt  ia  filed  hr 
comes  to  make  his  entry,  and  as  he  has  lived  on  the  land  over  five  years  he  aaka  credit 
for  that  time  at  least,  and  permission  to  make  final  proof  at  once  without  makinii:  tb^ 
usual  first  entry.  Should  not  his  request  be  granted  f  This  would  ouly  be  cuui|il». 
Justice  to  the  hardy  pioneer.  Therefore,  please  have  the  law  amended  to  cover  such 
meritorious  cases. 

PUBLICATION. 

The  late  law  requiring  claimants  to  publish  a  notice  of  their  iatcnliun  lo  iii^Iie  C  J 
proof  is  onerous,  useless,  impracticable,  and  should  be  repealed.  What  ia  the  ict^i^r 
and  aim  of  such  a  law  f  It  does  not  require  the  claimant,  nor  does  it  authorise  hia:. 
to  state  in  his  published  notice  to  all  the  world  to  come  in  and  file  an  adverse  claio 
within  the  thirty  days  else  all  claims  will  be  barred,  &c.  It  does  not  even  antbortar 
the  register  or  receiver  to  receive  and  file  an  adverse  claim,  and  stay  proceedings  or 
order  a  hearing.  I  therefore  ask,  of  what  use  is  such  a  lawf  It  benefits  no  one  ex- 
cept the  editors  of  one-horse  country  papers,  who  charge  $5  for  publishing  each  notion 
of  final  proof.  It  is  unjust  to  the  settler,  and  Just  doubles  the  cost  of  making  his  final 
proof.  But  the  worst  feature  in  the  act  is  to  compel  the  claimants  to  name-. their  vif> 
nesses  in  their  published  notices.  We  will  state  a  case :  Suppose  A  pnblialiea  nocior 
that  he  intends  to  make  final  proof,  and  names  B  and  C  as  nis  witnesses.  After  tb^ 
thirty  days'  publication  is  up  A  searches  for  his  witnesses,  but  cannot  find  both  or  eTc>a 
one  of  them.  They  may  have  died,  got  drowned,  hung ;  may  be  in  Jail,  penlteDtiarr, 
or  insane  asylum ;  may  have  skipped  the  country  between  two  days.    Thia,  yea  ««, 

5 laces  A  in  a  quandary.  What  is  he  to  do  about  it  T  The  local  offloers  hold  tut  Mr. 
.  must  make  a  new  pablication,  and  name  two  more  fresh  witnesses  from  the  oooBtry. 
He  does  so,' and  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  Mr.  A  again  searches  for  hia  witi 
but  to  his  dismay  or  **  bad  luck''  the  witnesses  are  ^'non  comatibns"  a  second  tii 
What  must  poor  A  do  nowf  The  register  would  tell  him  to  ''try  snin,"  and  " 
trying  until  he  brought  in  the  two  live  wi^^ne^^es,  whose  names  were  pnolisbed  in 
little  obscure  country  paper,  awa^  down  in  some  obscure  comer,  with  smaahed  type 
and  pale  ink,  simply  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  says  that  the  notioe  moat  be  pnb- 
lished  in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the  land.  I  trust  the  honon^le 
will  recommend  the  repeal  of  such  an  absurd  law. 

soldiers'  HOMB8TBADB. 

An  old  soldier  or  sailor  should  be  allowed  to  enter  160  acres  as  a  homestead  by 
tivating  and  improvin^^  the  Isnd  without  compelling  him  to  live  on  Uie  land  in 
— allow  him  to  employ  a  man  to  reside  on  the  land  and  improve  it  by  proxy. 
think  any  loval  person  would  object  to  such  a  provision  in  the  homestead  laws. 

Section  2306,  Bevised  Statutes,  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ** 
have  heretofore  entered,"  and  insert  in  their  place  kaoe  keteiqfor^  or  aiaf  ~ 
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TOCBm  CULTUBB. 


The  Uw  requires  that  not  leas  than  2,700  trees  per  acre  most  be  planted  on  a  timber 
6&^,  and  wnen  final  proof  is  made  there  must  be  at  least  675  living  and  thrifty  trees 
to  each  sore.  The  groat  diiference  in  these  numbers  induces  me  to  think  that  tiiere 
nut  be  sn  error  in  the  original  number  of  2,700.  I  think  it  advisable  to  reoommend 
tint  nid  number  be  reduced  to  1,350. 


DBSBRT  LANDS. 


Where  a  desert  claimant  has  made  reasonable  effort  to  get  water  upon  his  land  and 
ba  failed  to  do  so  within  the  three  years,  he  should  be  granted  further  time  to  make 
his  final  entry.    Desert  entries  should  be  assignable. 

TIMBSB  LANDS. 

Pre-emptars  and  homesteaders  who  still  reside  upon  their  original  entries  should  be 
ftUowed  to  purchase  40  or  80  acres  of  timber  lands  situated  anywhere  in  the  land 

district. 

ACCBETION8. 

The  lands  of  this  class,  regarded  as  accruing  to  the  public  domain  by  reason  of  the 
nece^on  of  the  waters  of  meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds,  was  treated  of  in  the 
rep^irt  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1878,  page  138,  in 
which  be  recommends  that  snch  lands  be  conveyed  to  the  States,  &o.  This  is  all  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  says  nothing  in  regard  to  such  lands  in  the  Territories. 
i  law  should  be  passed  authorizing  the  survey  of  such  accretions  outside  of  old  meander 
bes  in  the  Territories  under  the  individual  deposit  system,  and  allow  the  land  to  be 
:ntered  as  other  lands. 

BOCK  QUARRIBS. 

There  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  regard  to  the  entry  of  quarries 
eoGiaining  building-rock,  unless  it  is  marble  or  limestone.  The  law  should  be  made 
loortr  defimte  on  this  point. 

MINBBAL  LANDS. 

LocatioM. — ^Where  a  person  has  made  a  discovery  and  decides  to  locate  his  claim,  he 
iboQld  have  the  surface  lines  run  by  a  United  States  deputy  mineral  or  other  surveyor, 
and  fix  the  locus  of  the  claim  by  metes  and  iiounds,  with  proper  reference  to  natural, 
ptrmaueot,  and  local  objects.  After  this  is  done  let  him  write  out  his  notice  of  loca- 
tion iu  doplicate,  in  conformity  with  the  survey  notes,  post  one  notice  on  the  claim 
int\  ncn<\  the  other  to  be  recorded. 

l^fvorden, — The  office  of  district  recorder  should  be  abolished,  and  the  notices  of  lo- 
eatioQ  should  be  filed  iu  the  local  land  office  within  the  district  where  the  claim  lies. 
A  proper  form  for  notices  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  and 
|qi Dished  the  local  offices  for  use  of  miners.  This  would  preserve  uniformity  in  all 
Wation  notices. 

^'fdth  and  laigth, — Claims  should  be  fixed  at  some  definite  width  and  length,  say  660 
i*^t  (one-eighth  of  a  mile)  wide,  and  1,320  feet  (one-fourth  of  a  mile)  long,  and  should 
i>')t  be  nsatncted  by  any  local  or  district  laws  to  a  less  quantity  for  lo&  claims,  but 
^w  the  locator  as  much  less  than  this  as  he  sees  proper  to  locate,  and  in  all  cases 
coDiiue  him  to  the  mineral  and  land  contained  within  the  vertical  side*  and  end  lines 
«xt«;Dded  downward.  This  provision  will  avoid  much  expensive  litigation,  and  the 
<«lj  thing  that  over  will.  The  end  lines  should  be  piurallel,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  but 
vhere  one  claim  butts  up  against  another  the  course  of  the  end  lines  may  be  governed 
^'j  (he  coarse  of  the  intersectinff  claim. 

PffhlicaUcn, — ^TUe  time  of  publishing  notices  for  applications  for  patents  should  be 
»bort«Qt)d  from  60  to  30  days,  and  no  notice  should  be  published  in  a  countiy  newspaper 
^bt'^e  life  is  uncertain,  notwithstandioff  the  paper  is  the  one  published  nearest  the 
eiaim.    The  register  and  receiver  should  be  the  judges  of  this  fact. 

I frponU  for  office  work, — Certificates  of  deposit  for  office  work  on  mining  claims  should 
•x-  made  receivable  by  the  receiver  in  part  or  whole  payment  for  the  land  sought  to  be 
I'd  tented,  and  snch  certificates  should  be  made  assignable  and  used  the  same  as  certifi- 
''*tt%  of  deposit  for  agricultural  surveys.  This  seems  to  be  simple  justice.  As  the  law 
^**y''  fttands  it  makes  ''  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other/' 

Jfrputjf  wrMyors.— Deputy  surveyors  should  have  authority  to  administer  oaths  to 
tLtir  asftistants  and  to  parties  who  make  affidavit  of  the  identity  of  the  claim,  and  the 
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proof  of  improvements ;  they  shonld  also  be  aathoiized  to  administer  oaths  in  takxDi; 
testimony  mentioned  in  Cironlar  N  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  November  20,  IdTX 

AppUoaUona,-— The  piaotioe  of  claimants  of  makins  applications  for  mioend  lands  by 
an  attorney  in  fact  has  lately  been  overraled  by  the  Acting  Commissioner's  dccwiaD 
in  case  of  George  8.  Dodge,  in  Copp's  Land  Owner  for  November,  1879,  page  182.  Ism 
that  the  law  clearly  sustains  the  decision.  Mine  owners  may  own  claims  in  Utah  sad 
reside  in  New  York,  or  some  other  distant  port  or  inland  town,  yet  the  above  deeisifls 
requires  them  to  come  to  Utah,  at  great  expense,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  dzac 
simply  to  sign  and  swear  to  their  applications,  when  their  ag^nt,  duly  aathociaed^ 
could  do  the  same  thing  as  well  as  the  claimant,  and  in  many  caaea  much  better.  The 
ruling  requiring  tho  claimants  to  swear  that  their  notices  remained  posted  during  tbf 
60  days'  publication  is  onerous  and  unjust,  and  should  be  set  aside.  If  these  twothmp 
remain  in  force  it  will  materially  impede  the  miners  from  making  appUeatioos  Inr 
patent.  Such  requirements  are  inconsistent  with  sound  sense  and  good  raasnn  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Therefore  the  law  shoold  be  promptiy 
amended  so  as  to  allow  claimants  to  apply  for  patents  either  in  person  or  by  atlocaey 
in  fact. 

Procuring  UHes.—The  len^rth  of  time  consumed  between  paying  for  both  agrieultiizil 
and  mineral  lands  and  the  issuance  of  a  patent  for  the  land  entered  ia  from  eoe  is 
two  years,  and,  unless  the  claimant  employs  an  attorney  in  Washington  to  bony  vf 
his  case,  the  time  may  be  further  extended.  It  requires  two  or  three  yean  to  get  s 
final  decision  on  a  contested  land  case.  There  would  be  many  more  contests  fanm^ 
against  attempts  to  make  fraudulent  entries  if  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at  in  sach 
cases  without  so  much  delay.  No  doubt  that  this  is  partly  or  totally  the  Caalt  of  Ooa- 
gross  in  not  making  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  on  and  keep  up  with  tiie  coiml 
work  in  the  Genend  Land  Office.  That  sort  of  economy  is  false,  aod  is  an  ii^oxy  to 
the  country  as  well  as  the  individual  who  expends  his  means,  labor,  and  life  ia  th» 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  great  West. 

Mineral  protests. — The  register  and  receiver  should  have  authority  to  reject  any  pro- 
test if,  after  examination  of  the  papers  and  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  caae,  they  fiad 
the  grounds  insufficient  to  support  the  same  in  law  or  equity.  If  in  their  opiaioo  the 
grounds  taken  are  good,  let  them  so  advise  the  defendant,  so  he  can  commenoe  suit  ia 
court  within  30  days  from  such  notice.  I  don't  really  think  it  practicable  to  have  eoc- 
test  in  mineral  cases  referred  to  registers  and  receivers  for  judgment  and  deeree,  yriA 
the  same  force  and  binding  as  a  decree  of  a  court.  This  would  require  tfaooe  offittst 
to  be  learned  in  the  law  (which  many  of  them  are  not)  to  sit  in  judgment  on  csia 
involving,  frequently,  millions  of  dollars.  If  a  mine  is  of  any  moderate  value  t> 
claimants  can  well  i^ord  to  sustain  the  cost  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  having  cob- 
potent  jprisdlction  by  which  to  defend  their  rights. 

Overlap. — ^The  practice  of  allowing  claims  to  be  surveyed  which  overlap  one  anothrr 
should  be  discontinued.  This  evil  is  the  source  of  much  trouble  and  delay  in  woridcc 
up  the  returns  of  the  surveyor  after  reaching  the  survey or-generaFs  <^oe,  and  if  (mt 
mitted  to  go  on,  as  heretofore,  the  intersections  will  become  finally  so  oonfosedsfiil 
mingled  together,  like  cobwebs,  that  an  expert  would  be  unable  to  detennine  <me 
claim  from  the  other.  This  could  be  obviated  by  obliging  the  parties  in  interetf  t» 
settle  all  conflicts  in  court  before  the  surveyor  made  return  to  the  aurreyor-genieTsl 
Such  returns  should  be  accompanied  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree  of  tiie  cnsit 
Such  returns  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  decree,  that  is  to  say,  the  sarr^y- 
or  shonld  retam  his  notes  giving  the  motes  and  bounds  of  the  land  whieh  the  cocrt 
maydecide  belonged  to  the  claimant,  whether  the  end  lines  were  parallel  or  not. 

Where  ^n  application  for  patent  shows  none,  or  has  no  conflict  on  the  day  of  filiB^ 
in  the  local  land  office,  but  during  the  publication  a  protest  is  filed  and  carried  t» 
final  decree  in  the  courts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  tho  protestant,  then  the  party  vko 
made  application  for  patent  (with  his  map  clear  of  conflict)  shonld  be  eompelkd  la 
file  an  amended  survey  and  field-notes,  with  the  area  in  conflict,  as  foand  by  toe  eofsut, 
left  out.  This  plan  would  not  only  greatly  relieve  the  work  in  the  sarveyor-geDerart 
office,  but  it  would  wonderfully  relieve  the  department  in  adjusting  ftl^im'f^  and  tart 
so  much  delay  in  issuing  patents. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  ever  carried  out,  the  laws  pertaining  to  t^  jnh\< 
surveys  and  entry  of  lands  will  be  as  near  perfect,  I  think,  aa  it  is  poasible  to  n.ftk' 
them. 

M^  duties,  on  account  of  press  of  business,  have  unavoidably  delayed  me  in  the  ct«B.* 
pilation  of  this  paper,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  reach  you  too  late  to  be  of  aone   srrv*«ot 
to  the  honorable  Commission,  and  through  it  to  the  general  public  in  the  great  W««*. 
BespectfuUy  submittea, 

T.  C.  BAXLET, 
Chirf  Clerk  Swrveffar-OenemPB  Q/les,  SmU  Lake  Citf 

Capt.  C.  E.  DuTTON, 

Secretary  Public  Land  Ccmmiseion, 
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JVsMmoiiy  oJGtmeraH  M,  M.  Bcme,  receiver ,  Salt  Lake  Ciifff  Uidh, 

Qenenl  IL  M.  Bams,  leoeiyer,  SaLt  Lake  City,  Utah,  testified  on  September  10, 1879, 

IS  foUowB : 

I  have  heaid  the  statementB  made  by  lir.  Niel  and  concur  in  them,  bat  I  wonldlike 
0  make  a  snffgeetion  in  regard  to  the  timber  lands.  If  they  are  to  be  diapoeed  of  they 
mght  to  be  msposed  of  in  alternate  tracts,  the  alternate  tract  to  be  owned  by  the  goy- 
tnunent,  and  tne  persons  who  bonght  a  tract  woold  protect  the  timber  lying  on  each 
ide  of  it  This  wonld  keep  the  timber  snpply  a  long  time.  The  fires  that  are  now 
aging  among  tJio  timber  resolt  from  three  prominent  causes — ^the  hnnters  canse  much 
ire  bj  recklessly  starting  it  in  the  timber  to  drive  ont  their  game ;  then  the  miners 
foild  fires  recklcHsly ;  and  the  Indians  sometimes  set  fire  to  the  trees. 

I  have  been  very  mach  impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  square  locations  of  min- 
ral  eUums,  that  is  confining  the  claimant  to  the  end  avd  side  lines.  This  wohld  avoid 
itifation.  Nine- tenths  of  lul  the  locations  in  this  Territory  are  made  less  than  200  feel 
ride  and  1,500  feet  Ions,  that  is  6.88  acres.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  mineral  surveys,  the 
ecister  and  myself  hi^  been  informed  by  Ifr.  Lawrence,  a  very  responsible  gentleman 
rno  obtained  patents  for  two  mines,  that  when  he  went  to  look  for  them  he  could  not 
ind  their  location  at  aU. 


Mamjf  of  Oeorge  O.  Jf.  Boutelle,  eivil  engineer^  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah^  deputy  mineral 
vejfor  and  late  deputy  eurveyor  of  public  lande  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

(emoianda  of  changes  suggested  to  be  introduced  in  the  practice  of  surveying  the 

public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

To  aroid  as  far  as  possible  the  always  hurried  and  sometimes  incomplete  manner  in 
rhicfa  the  work  is  done,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work 
D  a  more  thorough  and  substantial  form,  and  at  no  greater  expense  to  the  government 
han  at  present  practiced  under  the  contract  system,  and  to  amend  the  "manual  of 
Detractions"  so  as  to  authorize  the  deputy  surveyor  in  the  field  to  do  the  work  in  the 
M6t  convenient  and  economical  way,  the  following  plan  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the 
Icsired  result,  viz : 

Tbe  appointment  of  a  competent  surveyor  of  experience,  with  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  mi^or  of  engineers,  to  be  known  as  a  deputy  surveyor-general,  whose  duty 
ikoold  be  to  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  whole 
nrveying  district ;  to  carefully  ascertain  by  the  closest  personal  examination  and  ob- 
mation  the  necessities  of  the  present  and  prospective  population^  with  a  view  to  the 
ndiciona  and  proper  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys  for  each 
F«&r  where  it  will  be  of  tne  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  actual  settlers 
ipon  the  onsurveyed  lands  where  the  wants  of  the  people  most  require  it,  instead  of 
expending  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  money  set  ai>art  for  survey  in  extend- 
ng  the  lines  over  vast  areas  of  worthless  lands  not  susceptible  of  irrigation,  and  with 
^prospect  of  being  required  for  occupation  by  a  population  for  many  years  to  come. 
Hte  deputy  surveyor-general  should  also  be  required  to  visit  the  parties  operating  in 
^  field  to  satisfy  himself  by  personal  observation  that  the  work  is  being  performed 
D  a  proper  manner  and  with  due  diligence. 

To  more  fully  inform  himself  regaiding  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  proper 
piaeee  in  which  to  locate  the  surveys  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  deputy  surveyor-general 
j|»old  remain  in  the  field  after  his  inspections  of  the  work  of  the  regular  field  parties 
vrebeen  finished  to  run  a  sufficient  amount  of  meridian  and  standard  lines  to  enable 
um  to  jadge  of  the  amount  required  for  surveys  the  following  year  to  keep  pace  with 
A«ooDgtantly  increasing  and  expanding  area  occupied  by  the  population,  for  the  in- 
"■Ttaation  of  the  surveyor-general,  The  deputy  surveyor-general  should  be  required 
Kt^gi^e  bond  (in  the  same  amount  as  is  now  required  of  deputy  mineral  survey drs)  for 
toe  (aithfnl  and  honest  performance  of  his  duty  and  the  proper  disbursement  of  public 
icads  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  surveying  parties  in  the  field  and  to  whom  is  confided 
ute  daty  of  running,  measuring,  and  marking  the  lines  upon  the  ground,  should  be 
^larly  employed  (after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  snrveyor-gen- 
^m  and  deputy  surveyor-general)  during  his  term  of  service  in  the  field,  with  the  pay 
uQd  emolnments  of  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  be  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 
^  performance  of  his  duty  and  the  proper  expenditure  of  such  public  money  that 
^uj^oome  into  his  possession. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  parties  in  the  field  should  be  paid  by  the  surveyor  in 
charge  of  the  party,  who  shoula  be  furnished  with  money  for  this  purpose  by  the  sur- 
reyoi-geoeial  (from  a  small  portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  oe  placed  to  his 
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credit  for  this  ase)  to  be  properly  accounted  for  by  daly  certified  yoacban.  The  op«- 
at  ions  in  the  field  should  be  confided  only  to  those  who  wonlddo  a  reasonaUeaBoimt 
of  work  in  each  day,  so  as  to  make  the  expense  to  the  govenunent  no  more  than  it  ii 
now  ntader  the  present  contract  system  with  the  same  amount  of  work  perfomied  and 
removing  every  inducement  to  the  deputy-surveyor  to  slight  his  work  inofderto  sstv 
himself  expense,  by  employing  him  as  a  salaried  officer  instead  of  by  contract  as  u 
present. 

The  poverty  of  the  present  **  manual  of  instructions"  in  the  matter  of  general  m- 
structions  applicable  to  a  mountainous  countiy  is  manifest,  and  the  neoesnty  for  which 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  multiplicity  of  minor  and  unimportant  detatk 
to  the  exclusion  of  instruction  and  valuable  generalities.  Many  esses  arise  where 
the  depntv  survevor  is  required  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  where  no  panllcl  ease 
is  given  that  could  be  made  applicable,  and  although  the  work  may  be  perfeetly  cor- 
rect as  far  as  the  location  of  the  comers  is  conceroed,  the  deputy  surveyor  nms  the 
risk  of  having  his  work  returned  *'  disapproved  **  and  unpaid  for  because  it  was  nor 
exactly  in  accordance  with  any  precedent  set  forth  in  the  manual.  The  de^ty  sur- 
veyor should  be  left  to  a  certain  extent  to  ihe  dictates  of  his  own  common  sense,  aii^. 
if  ne  be  an  ofilcer  of  science,  as  he  should  be,  methods  of  measuring  the  lines  sod 
establishing  the  comers  at  their  proper  place  will  readily  occur  to  him  without  folkrw- 
inff  exactly  the  manner  of  procedure  indicated  in  the  manual. 

The  present  law  requires  that  each  of  the  north  and  south  lines  in  the  subdiTisoc 
of  a  township  shall  be  exactly  eighty  chains  in  length,  except  those  closing  on  th» 
north  and  west  boundaries,  and  the  limit  bf  closing  of  the  east  and  west  lines,  except 
those  on  the  west  tier  of  sections,  is  one  hundred  links.  Instances  often  happec 
where  it  would  be  vastly  more  convenient  and  accurate  to  run  west  from  the  estt 
boundary  and  then  closing  south  on  the  southern  boundary  within  the  praeciibed 
limit,  returning  and  correcting  the  position  of  the  quartbr-seotion  corner.  In  maoj 
cases  time  may  be  saved,  and  what  is  still  more  important  greater accnraey  may  Hr 
attained  than  in  following  the  despotic  rule  to  require  all  lines  bounding  sections  ^ 
the  east  and  west  to  be  run  north.  Should  not  the  surveyor  be  left  at  liberty  to  nm  tfcr 
lines  north,  south,  east  or  west,  as  the  case  may  be,  requiring  only  that  any  two  iff 
the  four  sides  of  a  section  shall  be  equal  and  parallel  t  For  convenience  of  refereaor 
the  field-notes  should  be  arranged  as  is  now  practiced,  but  the  operations  In  the  Mi 
need  not  be  conducted  in  the  same  order  as  therein  arranged  where  there  iroold  beti^ 
creased  accuracy  by  a  departure  from  it.  To  the  writer  of  this  memorandm  it  oenin 
that  next  in  importance  to  the  proper  establishment  of  the  boundary  monnments  m. 
the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  is  to  render  them  as  permanent  as  practicable  witboot 
too  great  an  expense  and  to  mark  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  improvemeiit  or 
"  notching  the  stone  comers''  and  intelligible  to  any  explorer  of  ordinaiv  intaUigcoer 
In  townships  where  stone  comers  abouna  and  where  no  posts  are  used  it  hns  fteqaeaU) 
become  necessary  to  retrace  the  lines  of  the  old  survey  wnere  all  the  stone  comers  wen 
found  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  identify  the  township  and  range  in  whieh  he  wa# 
operating. 

The  irriter  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  comers  may  be  marked  in  tiie  fih- 
lowing-described  manner,  to  wit,' by  a  stake  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  square,  saa 
point^  on  the  lower  end  and  driven  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  prepared  for  that  por- 
poee  at  the  exact  comer  point,  the  top  to  project  one  foot  above  the  natmral  anrfaceof 
the  ground,  to  be  entirely  covered  by  eart.h  thrown  up  from  the  pits,  as  now  piovidad 
by  law ;  the  identity  of  the  comer  to  be  stamped  upon  a  thin  piece  of  sbeet  copper  tr 
zinc  and  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  stake  with  cofiper  fastenings  oefore  the  oonstroctMB 
of  the  mound  (and  after  the  stake  had  been  driven),  which  is  to  cover  it  and  aenc  as  iti 
protection  from  fire  or  other  causes  tending  to  its  destruction.  The  top  of  tlie  oMwal 
raised  two  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  would  cover  the  stake  one  fortc 
on  top,  and  would  be  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  easily  found  and  leas  liable  to  bv 
destroyed  by  the  scratching  of  cattle  against  the  post,  as  is  often  now  the  case.  When- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  inspect  the  marks  upon  the  little  metallic  card  upon  tb« 
top  of  the  stake  to  ascertain  its  identity,  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  moond  eoold  kn* 
removed,  and  after  the  examination  carefully  restored  to  its  prop«r  place  on  the 
mound.  Comers  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  such  as  points  of  intcraactioD  *ii 
base  lines  or  standard  parallels,  with  the  principal  or  other  guide  meridiana,  mav  b« 
marked  with  posts  2^  feet  lung  and  2^  inches  square.  Section  and  all  other  eoneiv 
except  quarter  section  corners,  to  be  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  square  for  the  pn»tK 
the  quarter- section  posts  to  be  two  feet  long  and  1^  by  2  inches  on  top ;  this  difierrn«« 
would  also  serve  to  distingfiish  the  quarter  section  from  the  section  stakes  in  tb* 
absence  of  any  marks.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  diagrams  designed  ?' 
illustrate  the  manner  of  marking  the  metallic  cards  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  *hr 
posts  or  stakes.  It  will  be  obnerved  that  the  qrder  of  the  arrangement  of  toe  oiAri* 
on  the  cards  is  so  unlike  in  the  several  cases  that  if  one-half  of  the  marka  ba«i  beer 
obliterated  by  time  enough  could  remain  to  convey  to  an  intelligent  examiner  tW  * 
proper  import,  and  enable  him  to  determine  what  they  were  designed  to  i^trmsat 
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Caie  bein^  taken  to  so  arnmee  the  edges  of  the  metallio  cards  that  they  shall  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  a  general  idea  of  the  direction 
would  thus  be  famished  to  the  investigator  in  the  abmnce  of  any  instnunent  with 
which  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  lines. 

The  foregoing  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  changes  that  might  prove  of  advantage 
to  the  snrveyinff  service  have  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  a  oosen  years,  partly  in  the  field  and  partly  in  the  offices  of  the  snrveyors- 
pieral  ia  Colorado  and  Utah.  It  is  respectfnlly  offiared  for  the  consideration  of  tlie 
Eoooiable  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  in  response  to  a  published  request  for  sug- 
gestions  of  this  character. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  O.  BOUTBLLE, 
Civil  Engineer,  Deputif  MmenU  Surveyor 
and  late  Deputy  Surveyor  of  ^ubUo  Lands  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
Captain  C.  £.  Dxttton, 

Ortbumce  Corpe  ifnited  States  Army, 

Secretary  Land  Cammieeiony  SaU  Lake  City. 
Skptdibsb  10, 1879. 
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Closing  comer  on  standard  Une^ 
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Note.— One  and  one-half  Bqnare  feet  of  sheet  copper  or  dno  would 
•eaBary  metallic  cards  for  marking  all  the  interior  section  and 
in  a  towndiip  in  the  manner  des^bed  above. 
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Testimomf  of  M.  T.  BwrgesSf  civU  engineer  and  mmeral  eurvetfor,  Salt  Lake^  Utah. 

MiCAjAH  T.  BuBGSSS,  a  civil  engineer  and  mineral  surveyor,  resident  at  Salt  Lake, 
testified  September  7, 1879,  as  follows : 

Hsve  been  familiarfor  ten  years  with  the  practical  operation  of  United  States  land 
laws  relating  to  lode  claims.  The  practice  of  permitting  mineral  surveys  to  overlap  is 
objectionable,  because  tending  to  confusion  and  litigation.  The  making  of  such  over- 
IsppiDg  surveys  is,  however,  a  necessary  incident  of  the  present  system  of  location 
which  permits  of  such  original  overlapping,  and  hence  necessitates  a  similar  conflict 
in  the  sabeequent  official  survevs.  So  long  as  miners  are  permitted  to  make  vague  lo- 
cstioDs^as  at  present,  and  to  fouow  their  lodes  wherever  they  run,  conflicts  will  occur. 

The  common  acceptation  of  the  term  apex  is  its  highest  point  at  any  eiven  place. 
The  word  wresuppoees  a  dip,  and  the  highest  point  of  a  lode  at  any  given  plaee  is  hence 
iti  apex.  This  most  be  true  in  all  cases  where  a  lode  has  a  dip,  but  there  would  be  no 
ipex  to  a  horizontal  lode.  In  case  of  dip  there  may  be  a  series  of  points.  In  a  verti- 
cal vein  there  would  be  a  series  of  points  also. 

In  Utah  it  is  rarely  the  custom,  in  the  early  workings  of  lode  claims  to  endeavor  to 
determine  the  apex  or  cross  or  angle  of  a  lode  or  vein,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
apply  s  rule  for  the  ascertainment  \>f  either  uniformly.  While  there  are  some  cases 
vbere  it  is  a  ver>  easy  matter  to  detexmine  the  dip  of  a  vein  without  doing  much  work, 
generally  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  without  going  at  least  100  feet  in  depth  upon  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  existing  law  the  term  apex,  cross-angle,  variation, 
^.,  are  essential  parts  of  the  law  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  information 
necewary  to  detemtine  the  facts  called  for  by  these  terms  cannot  generally  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  early  location  of  a  claim,  in  my  Judgment  the  rights  of  a  locator  are  not 
fofficiently  defined  under  the  present  law ;  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  they  cannot 
to  a  reasonable  extent  be  protected  under  existing  law.  Right  here  let  me  explain  a 
little:  The  law  seems  to  require  that  the  locator  of  a  lode  marks  his  location  on  the 
groond  very  soon  after  the  discovery,  and  the  law  allows  the  miners  of  a  district  to 
regaUte  the  width  of  the  surface  ground  within  certain  limits.  Suppose  the  district 
iaw  then  requires  that  100  feet  in  width  shall  be  all  that  is  allowed  a  locator  and  that 
very  soon  after  making  the  discovery  he  stakes  his  boundaries.  He  is  just  as  apt  as 
not  to  get  his  location  at  risht  angles  to  his  vein  as  to  get  it  longitudinaJ  to  that  vein. 
If  he  gets  it  at  nght  angles  ne  gets  100  feet  of  vein :  if  fortunate  enong^h  to  cet  it  run 
nght  he  gets  1,500  feet.  In  the  former  case  under  decisions  in  this  Territory  he  would 
lose  all  but  100  feet  of  his  vein. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1H66  or  1872  it  is  in  my  opinion  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  apeXy  cross-angle,  &c.,  at  the  time  of  locating  a  mine,  and  much  litigation 
has  grown  out  of  that  impossibility. 

1  have  known  two  seams  running  parallel  or  approximately  so,  being  located  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  resulting  in  contests.  I  think  a  case  qf  that  character  was  decided  here 
in  conrt  yesterday,  that  of  Stuart  ve,  Edison.  (Witness  here  entered  into  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  geology  of  the  country  and  the  location  of  the  veins  in  controversy 
not  relevant  to  the  matter  under  discussion.)  Continuing  the  general  testimony  he 
had  not  known  of  any  instances  in  which  the  first  locator  nad  been  cut  off  by  the  sec- 
ond locator. 

Sometimes  the  outcrops  of  lodes  are  wider  than  the  legal  width  of  claims,  whether 
tt  defined  by  United  States  or  Territorial  laws  or  local  district  regulations.  This  is  so 
of  the  Flag  Staflf;  South  Star,  and  Little  Cottonwood. 

Hometimes  the  outcrops  of  narrow  lodes  so  deviate  from  a  straight  line  as  to  pass 
beyond  the  side  lines  of  claims.  Of  this  the  Ked  Rover,  in  Bingham  Calion,  is  an  ex- 
uople ;  and  I  know  of  a  good  many  instances  where  the  vein  deviatai  from  the  course 
of  location  so  as  to  pass  off  the  location,  but  it  does  not  come  back.  The  Red  Rover 
*f^m  to  nm  off  and  then  run  back.  Generally  the  diflerence  that  troubles  is  merely 
U)  the  direction  of  location  of  the  lode. 

In  replv  to  a  question  whether  it  is  practical,  under  the  law,  to  secure  the  location 
^  alleglBd  lodes  where  mineral  cannot  he  worked  to  advantage,  but  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  discoverers  of  true  lodes,  witness  said  :  The  question  is  correctly  put  as 
I'^icatod  upon  a  matter  of  general  practice,  although  upon  the  requirements  of  local 
hw«  it  is  not.  Local  laws,  as  well  as  the  United  States  mineral  law,  require  that  a 
^  shall  have  discovered  a  lode,  but  they  unfortunately  leave  the  proof  of  discovery 
entirely  to  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  there  is  no  restriction  upon  a  man's  taking 
Qp  a  lode  claim  upon  absolutely  barren  ground.  He  simply  has  to  come  in  and  file  his 
spplication,  and  claim  so  and  so.  Whether  he  has  found  mineral  or  anything  else 
^D^re,  rests  in  his  own  breast,  and  it  is  left  to  him  to  say  whether  he  has  or  has  not, 
and  he  is  given  a  license.  This  state  of  things  works  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 
<*(  the  real  discoverer  of  a  lode  and  to  the  advantoge  of  blackmailers  who  make  loca- 
ttons  of  something  they  allege  to  be  veinst  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money 
<Nit  of  parties  who  think  they  have  good  mines.  They  simply  make  their  locationB  for 
^  purpose  of  acquiring  fighting  claims.    In  answer  to  No.  12  of  questions  relating  to 
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lode  cliiims,  witneea  said  a  man  could  clond  the  title  of  the  tnie  discoYeTcr  of  a  lo«^, 
and  cause  him  an  ezpenaive  litigation,  bat  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  to.  To 
show  how  this  state  of  things  might  come  aboat,  and  what  difficulty  the  trae  diaeor- 
erer  of  a  lode  would  be  put  to  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  tme  lode,  I  will 
say  that  B  would  allege  that  he  had  a  parallel  vein  to  A's,  and  would  sink  dovD  antil 
he  passed  into  A's  vein.  In  many  instances  he  would  sink  through  ooontiy  nek  and 
allege  he  was  sinking  on  his  vein  matter ;  and  finally,  when  he  cut  thioogfa  into  A*a 
vein,  he  would  begin  to  extract  ore ;  and  A  would  be  compelled  to  show  that  hit  poiat 
of  discovery  and  £rift  was  upon  the  vein  when  B  had  entered  his  vein,  and  then  prove 
in  court,  by  expert  testimony,  that  the  other  partv  oould  show  no  ore  eztzaeted  be> 
tween  his  alleged  discoveiy  and  the  point  where  he  had  entered  on  A's  ore.  This  open- 
tion  would  cloud  the  title  of  the  true  mine  for  many  years,  probably.  WitmsB  aa* 
swered  affirmatively  to  No.  13,  lode  questions.  In  the  event  of  litteaUon,  as  a  rak,  it 
is  mostly  over  that  portion  of  the  vein  which  has  passed  beyond  the  exterior  line*  of 
the  surface  ground  of  the  claim ;  but  there  are  such  variety  of  caoaes  that  there  caa 
be  no  rule  stated.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  contest  undoubtedly  resold 
from  tho  dip  of  the  vein  beyond  the  side  lines — the  plane  lines.  As  a  rule,  and  ai  s 
general  thing,  ore  is  taken  out  on  the  dip  outside  the  plane  line. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  possible  to  retain  iir  the  mineral  law  any  pronsioQ  ^f 
which  locators  could  follow  the  dip  of  their  claims  outside  their  aide  lines  witbovt 
provoking  litigation.  There  are  so  many  excuses  for  litigation,  so  many  erooks  is 
practical  mining,  that  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with  litieatiQii.  w 
long  as  you  allow  men  to  go  beyond  the  plane  of  their  side  lines  on  the  dip  of  tb^  lode. 
Conceding  that  under  the  present  law  the  right  to  follow  the  dip  is  provocative  of 
litigation,  I  can  think  of  no  safeguards  that  would  prevent  snoh  litigatioii,oreTea  ttt 
excessive  increase. 

Witness  had  never  taken  any  part  in  oiganizing  mining  districts,  and  was  oaW 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  organizmg  them  by  description.  As  he  understood  it  the 
question  of  cit  izenship  need  not  neoesutrily  enter  into  oonsideration  in  forming  a  dlsriicL 
nospectors  often  travel  in  groups  of  three  and  upward,  andthev  have  an  nn^tatanding 
or  a  rule  among  themselves  that  three  of  them  have  the  right  to  organise  a  distiiet 
and  pass  laws.  They  wander  over  the  country  and  find  something  they  want  to  reooid. 
and  they  oivanize  a  meeting,  with  perhaps  only  three  persons.  One  of  them  beeoaM 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  another  secretary,  and  they  will  proceed  to  appoint  ooanii:- 
tees  for  the  drafting  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  that  distriet,  ana  the  oomautiM 
will  write  out  his  notions  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  and  what  the  laws  and  rec- 
ulations  for  the  government  of  mining  in  that  district  should  be,  and  these  an  ftv- 
sented  to  the  meeting  and  adopted.  Then  one  of  the  three  ia  elected  reocMdar,  *od  la- 
structed  to  get  books  to  record  claims  in,  and  business  begins.  There  ia  ih>  safegmri 
to  prevent  the  overlapping  of  districts  and  consequent  oonfliot  of  authority,  ezc<ipt 
that  arising  from  the  knowledf^  of  other  districts  those  meeting  together  may  poMa. 
and  it  is  a  mere  chance  of  their  possessing  any.  They  generally  take  natnial  objeca 
for  their  boundaries.  I  believe  the  requirements  as  to  number  of  peraona  qualified  t» 
organize  a  district  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  not  of  law ;  and  it  ia  only  cnaitoin  vhidi 
requires  that  the  organizers  should  be  miners  at  all.  The  understanding  aeenis  to  W 
that  all  prospectors  are  miners,  and  persons  organizing  a  district  are  likewise  siwiiisfi^ 
to  be  miners.  I  understand  it  to  be  true  as  a  rule  that  districts  are  fonned  br  oBitl 
parties  of  prospectors,  though  sometimes  they  are  organized  by  meeting  of  wbidi 
notice  had  been  previously  given  to  miners,  &o.  In  the  absence  of  oryaniiation  of  * 
district,  a  man  desiring  to  looat«  a  olaim  would  di^  a  hole  and  hold  it  with  a  pU'oL 
and  would  be  governed  by  the  dimension  of  his  claim  in  posting  up  hia  notice,  tbos|:ii 
I  doubt  if  miners  often  poet  notices  of  their  claims  in  the  absenoe  of  a  diatanet  orjrtt- 
ization.  I  believe  they  generally  follow  the  custom  of  the  last  diatriot  in  which  tbef 
worked. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  evidence  of  citizenship  bein^  required  in  tbe  or^ganin* 
tion  of  these  districts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  where  citizenship  ia  mentiooed  u  a 
necessary  qualification  in  those  banding  together  to  form  a  distriet.  Such  meetmp 
generally  elect  a  recorder,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  record  of  all  olaiius  that  mav  he 
presented  for  record  and  to  provide  himself  with  books  for  that  purpooe,  for  wiiKh 
service  he  shall  have  a  certain  fee.  Under  the  law  he  has  to  reooid  a  claim  when  it  i* 
filed  for  record.  Sometimes  the  laws  provide  that  he  shall  visit  the  claim  after  tbr 
notice  is  presented  for  record.  That  is  not  always  done.  As  a  matter  oi  fact*  the 
recorder  records  anything  that  is  presented  to  him,  for  wfaioh  the  fee  ia  paid.  Thr 
object  in  keeping;  the  book  of  record  seems  to  be  that  there  may  be  aomething  |«r^ 
petuated  in  writing  to  show  that  a  party  making  a  location  has  located  tlae  groonL 
and  then  the  record  is  intended  as  a  notice  to  other  prospeotors  of  that  paiticnltf 
piece  of  land  being  occupied  or  claimed.  There  is  generally  provision  made  io  the 
law  that  recorders  shall  keep  their  books  open  for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  boon 
What  gjood  it  does  I  do  not  know :  but  unless  there  was  some  provision  many  loce* 
tions  might  be  made  on  top  each  otner.    A  copy  of  that  xeoord  of  location,  oartiM 
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by  the  mining  recorder,  is  the  foandatiun  of  the  entire  proceedings  to  acquire  a  min- 
enl  patent  from  the  United  States,  and  is  evidence  in  any  legal  proceedings  that  may 
be  institnted  concerning  that  claim. 

In  answer  to  No.  16,  questions  on  lode  claims,  witness  stated  that  any  man  who 
wants  to  locate  a  piece  of  eronnd  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  writes  a  notice,  p<^rbape 
the  best  he  knows  how,  and  t^ikes  it  to  the  district  recorder's  office  and  files  it  with  the 
record,  paying  $2,  which  is  the  fee  in  most  cases ;  and  if  that  notice  is  found  to  be  very 
imperfect,  in  some  instances  it  is  modified  by  the  district  recorder,  at  the  request  of 
the  locator,  so  as  to  nmke  it  conform  to  what  the  district  recorder  believes  to  be  the 
reqairements  of  the  act  of  Congress.  Some  district  laws  say  the  locator  shall  erect  a 
monnment  and  two  stakes  of  a  certain  size,  and  I  think  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
ny  they  shall  do  certain  work,  but  as  I  understand  it  that  is  not  the  rule,  and  those 
forming  districts  now  very  generally  insert  a  clause  in  their  district  laws  adopting 
the  United  States  law  as  the  general  guide,  and  only  make  rules  for  matters  of  details. 
The  filing  of  the  certificate  or  notice  with  the  recorder  is  the  main  thing.  The  filing 
of  the  certificate  does,  I  believe,  hold  the  point  of  discovery  against  other  parties  untu 
the  locator  leaves  the  ground,  and  then  Just  as  likely  as  not  another  parfy  will  make 
another  location  that  will  take  in  this  point  of  discovery ;  but  so  long  as  the  original 
party  is  on  the  ground  that  notice  id  apt  to  be  respected.  That  notice  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  proceedings  relating  to  the  title  of  the  claim,  and  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  land.  In  the  matter  of  any  controversy  re- 
specting boundaries,  the  controversy  would  also  hinge  upon  that  certificate,  and  I 
believe  that  the  litigations  necessarily  occurring  in  relation  to  mineral  titles  are  enor- 
isonsly  increase^  by  the  illiterate  or  careless  manner  in  which  these  locations  are 
originally  drawn. 

I  do  not  personally  know  if  that  record  is  capable  of  subsequent  amendment  (after 
it  is  filed),  bat  have  been  informed  by  some  district  recorders  that  they  would  allow 
any  recora  of  location  to  be  amended,  if  the  party  making  the  location  should  apply 
TO  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  it  is  suoject  to  amendment  at  any  time  by  mihg 
what  is  called  an  addendum  notice  or  additional  description  of  the  ground.  I  have 
known  that  to  be  done  in  cases  where  the  claim  was  several  years  old.  The  original 
notice  is  not  necessarily  touched  or  mutilated  by  this  amendment.  In  many  cases  afteiw 
the  original  notice  of  location  is  recorded  the  party  wants  to  furnish  the  public  with 
ftn  additional  deflcription  of  the  ground,  and  he  files  an  amendment  notice  and  that  is 
alto  recorded  and  forms  part  of  the  record.  No  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  descrip- 
ti<m  he  files. 

In  many  mining  districts  I  nnderstand  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  which  allow 
«f  their  amendment  under  certain  conditions  on  due  notice,  but  I  do  not  understand 
the  modifieatiofna  could  interfere  with  acquired  rights. 

Question.  Suppose  that  all  the  miners  in  a  district  wish  to  change  the  size  of  their 
ehuma,  would  not  it  be  competent(by  a  two-third  vote)  for  them  to  come  together  and 
reach  that  result  t— Answer.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I  have  never  known  such  a 
ttae  as  that.  I  have  known  of  laws  being  repealoS,  but  never  of  their  repeal  being 
made  retrosfiective.  I  cannot  say  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  miqing  titles  have 
bwn  disturbed  or  eradicated  through  the  fraudulent  manipulation  or  destruction  of 
viining  records,  though  I  have  heard  such  things  intimated.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
&oy  aecority  against  such  a  practice,  except  the  honor  of  the  district  recorder.  The 
reeoida  are  in  his  possession  and  he  may  manipulate  them  if  he  wants  to.  He  is  not 
onder  bonds  nor  under  oath,  and  there  is  only  the  security  of  his  personal  integrity. 

In  answer  to  question  19,  lode  claims,  witness  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  initia- 
tion of  rsoord  title  to  claims  could  be  advantageously  placed  in  the  hands  of  federal 
land  offieera  as  regards  general  results,  but  that  it  would  likely  work  a  hardship  to 
indiTiduai  mLners,  oeoause  a  considerable  interval  must  then  necessarily  elapse  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  the  claim  and  the  recording  of  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
bave  mineraJ  discovered  in  a  particular  district,  else  there  would  be  no  federal  officer 
pvsent  to  make  the  record.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  federal  recorder  in 
everr  mountain  district  of  a  mile  or  ten  miles  area,  and  in  their  absence  prospectors 
voold  risk  losing  their  claims,  because  they  would  have  to  notify  the  proper  authori- 
ti«t  that  they  had  found  mineral,  and  some  one  would  have  to  be  sent  into  the  neigh- 
^Mrhood  to  maJce  a  record  of  it,  involving  a  delay  often  of  weeks  and  months,  when 
the  man  moat  be  away  from  his  claim  hunting  a  federal  recorder.  As  it  is  now,  the 
districts  are  hardly  ever  larger  than  six  miles  square,  and  he  need  lose  but  little  time 
in  making  his  record— hardly  ever  more  than  a  day— and  hardly  more  than  that  inter- 
nal eUpsee  after  the  discovery  of  mineral  before  he  seeks  and  obtains  a  record  of  his 
find.  Among  miners  a  record  in  a  district  office  is  much  more  generally  respected 
^han  a  notioe  posted  on  a  claim.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  to  the  district  recorder's 
'Office  and  filed  his  claim  for  record  is  considered  to  five  him  a  much  better  status 
than  the  .mere  posting  of  a  notice.  The  result  is  that  it  would  be  a  mere  question  of 
administration.  Whether  he  filed  with  one  man  or  another  would  not  matter  if  he 
^  the  same  fadlitiee  afforded  him  in  either  case,  and  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
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file  it  with  a  United  States  officer  than  with  ah  irresponsible  recorder,  if  it  eoaU  be 
done  with  the  same  speed ;  bnt  no  system  should  be  adopted  that  woold  inoieaie  tb» 
delay  or  difficulty  in  seonrinjg;  a  record  of  a  mining  claim. 

As  regards  the  inquiry  whether  requirine  the  record  to  be  made  with  fedenl  oA* 
cers  would  not  lead  to  greater  benefit  to  the  greater  number  by  giving  then  man 
security  for  a  proper  record  and  in  that  way  do  away  with  litigation.  I  hudly  balien 
in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number ;  I  belieye  in  protecting  tne  man  who  Undi 
the  minei  because  without  the  discoverer  we  would  not  have  mines  at  alL  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  the  professional  prospectors  do  not  derive  benefit  from  their  dis- 
coveriesi  bnt  I  have  known  a  ereat  many  who  have  received  a  great  many  tbooHodi 
of  dollars  for  their  rights  of  discovery.  I  think  the  present  system  loose  and  ineos- 
plete,  and  would  prefer  another  if  it  could  be  arrived  at  without  oppressing  the  dMi 
of  people  who  find  mines;  but  I  would  not  advocate  a  system  that  would  leave  them 
'  witnont  a  record  of  location  even  for  a  short  time.  Miners  very  often  go  great  dif> 
tances  from  old  districts,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  federal  officer  icSkm 
everv  group  of  two  or  three  men  wandering  over  the  country  in  search  of  misersL  I 
think  the  system  would  be  a  judicious  one  generally,  but  I  would  not  £svor  say  «yv 
tem  that  would  work  oppressively  to  the  prospecting  classes. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  present  system  to  which  the  record  of  location  rnns,  m  I 
understand  it.  At  the  present  time  a  man  may  hold  a  mining  claim  for  a  liledsBe 
under  a  notice  of  location:  As  regards  the  perpetuation  of  that  system,  I  think  it 
would  be  good  with  some  modification — i.  e.,  that  he  hold  the  ground  by  a  eeruta 
amount  of  work  annually,  and  I  wonld  see  to  it  that  he  actually  did  the  work  hr  h 
system  of  inspection  by  United  States  officers.  The  officer  would  not  be  required  to 
be  there  until  the  district  was  populated  to  some  extent,  and  he  would  not  neeessshlj 
be  in  a  certain  locality  all  the  time.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  would  want  it  to  be  the 
tact  that  at  least  the  claimants  in  a  mining  district  actually  did  work,  instead  of  rep- 
resenting that  they  did,  and  I  would  secure  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  by  some  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  I  wonld  not  leave  it  to  the  miner  to  say  whether  he  had  done  tbe 
work,  because  in  many  instances  claims  are  revived  after  they  have  been  abaaiitioed 
for  years,  for  purposes  of  litigation.  I  do  not  think  this  theory  of  inspection  woole 
mvolve  such  a  multiplicity  of  officers  as  to  render  it  useless.  It  would  not  io  u:« 
Territory.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  inspect  the  work  of  all  the  mineb  n 
Utah. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  number  of  locations  in  Utah  f — ^A.  I  know  what  i»  t^ 
to  be  the  number  in  Bingham. 

Q.  How  many  f — ^A.  Five  thousand  five  hundred.  That  represents  about  four  sqson 
miles  of  territory. 

Q.  Now,  extending  that*  in  similar  proportion A.  That  is  an  exceptlooal  ca^- 

Ton  might  go  many  miles  where  you  would  not  find  any  location  at  lUL  j^pplyisf 
that  to  all  the  mineral  districts  in  Utah,  I  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  obtaiJi  tfa« 
requisite  number  of  officers  to  make  the  inspections  proposed.  There  dioold  be  aa 
officer  appointed  for  each  one  of  the  mineral  districta.  I  do  not  know  how  many  dis^ 
tricts  there  are — probably  40  or  46  now.    There  were  37  in  1873. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  in  this  one  Territory  45  officers,  to  be  paid  for  the  mere  in- 
spection of  mines  developed.  If  that  system  were  followed  in  each  of  the  other  &ut^ 
and  Territories,  wonld  you  not  have  a  machinery  that  would  render  it  impracticable  t— 
A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  consider  the  question  of  expense  should  enter  into  this  iii»f- 
ter  where  the  government  is  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  like  the  system  of  surveys ;  it  isuih 
impracticable  because  Congress  will  consider  the  matter^of  expense. 

When  I  spoke  of  some  modification  in  the  present  svstem  of  protecting  prospedorf 
rights  I  had  in  mind  an  amendment  to  the  mining  laws,  maaing  known  e^licitly 
what  the  government  requires  in  the  matter  of  location,  and  not  leaving  it  a  matter 
of  jndiciaT  construction ;  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  any  man  who  engaflea  in  utia 
ing,  and  require  him  to  strictly  comply  with  it  in  making  his  locations,  and  have  (Ii4> 
nite  instructions  published  as  to  the  manner  of  marking  claims  on  the  ground  sad  ^ 
to  the  method  of  describing  them,  a  neglect  of  which  )-ules  should  won  a  fbItpita^^ 
of  his  claim,  w^ich  forfeiture  should  be  determined  by  some  officer  app«)inted  for  tbt 
purpose.    That  duty  might  be  imposed  upon  the  mining  inspectors. 

Q.  Suppose  that  officer  decided  that  the  location  was  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  ih«  n- 
conlcr  is  not  a  United  States  officer,  what  jurisdiction  would  the  inspector  have  i- 
take  that  record  off  \\\»  books?— A.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  aa  long  i» tV 
record  was  prononuced  insufficient. 

I  am  not  elaborating  a  system  for  adoption,  bnt  am  simply  giving  mv  idea  of  tin 
best  method  of  modifying  the  law.  The  act  of  1872  requires  that  thelocation  shall 
be  so  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced.   S ' 

5rospector  knows  what  that  means.    Some  construe  it  one  way  and  some  aaotfaer 
'hat  is  the  fault  of  the  law. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  mining  laws  and  the  substitution  of  anotbe: 
that  would  require  the  rectangular  subdivision  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  oouxaej. 
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ind  I  would  hftve  this  reotangolar  sabdivision  to  be  of  ten  acres,  in  squares,  and  I 
vonld  allow  each  prospector  to  locate  from  one  to  fonr  of  these  squares,  and  I  would 
bave  the  plane  of  the  side  lines  of  this  rectangular  subdivision  limit  his  right  to  the 
rein  contained.  The  area  of  a  mining  claim  made  in  one  location  of  40  acres  would 
be  1,320  feet  square.  That,  I  think,  would  come  as  near  doing  awaj^  with  litigation 
in  connection  with  mining  claims  as  anything  I  could  think  of.  i  repeat,  I  would 
illow  a  miner  to  take  one  to  four  of  these  locations,  at  his  option,  and  for  convenience 
m  sorveying  I  would  make  the  locations  in  squares—not  to  include  more  than  40  acres 
)f  groand.  The  limit  would  be  one-quarter  the  size  of  a  c^uarter  section  of  land,  and 
the  amallest  quantity  would  be  the  smallest  legal  subdivision  of  land. 
'  Socb  subdivisions  as  that  above  suggested  would  cut  off  the  vein  on  the  dip,  the 
iepth  depending  on  the  angle  at  which  the  vein  dips.  No  two  veins  are  alike.  Tbey 
on  at  different  angles.  U.  the  apex  of  the  vein  was  absolutely  at  one  side  of  the 
location,  and  it  went  down  at  an  angle  of  45^  from  the  horizontal,  the  depth  on  the 
lip  would  end  at  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides.  With- 
>at  figuring  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  it  would  be.  Approximately,  if  the  apex  of 
;he  vein  and  one  of  the  sides  of  this  40-acre  tract  coinciued,  and  the  dip  is  45^,  you 
:an  follow  the  dip  of  that  vein  1,863  feet  without  going  outside  the  tract,  and  under 
Hie  location  that  would  be  the  extent  to  which  deep  mining  could  be  carried.  If  the 
rein  pitehed  steeper  von  could  of  course  g^o  deeper,  and  if  the  pitch  was  not  45^,  less. 
;t  is  verv  seldom  m  this  country  that  a  vein  has  a  less  pitch  than  30^.  Presumiug  the 
ipex  to  be  at  one  side  of  the  location,  under  the  worst  oircamstances  yon  would  have 
1,320  feet  depth.  I  do  not  think  such  a  restriction  would  give  the  death-blow  to  deep 
Dining.  The  cases  are  so  rare  where  any  one  goes  down  1,800  feet  on  a  vein  that  it  is 
lardly  worth  naming.  In  this  country,  at  least,  it  is  very  rare.  The  Comstock  mi^ht 
^  named  as  »  noted  exception.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  a  mine  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
tfuntana.  and  Wyoming  that  is  1,800  feet  in  depth.  I  do  not  think  that  a  system  that 
roald  allow  l^dOO  feet  and  upwards  on  every  vein,  wonld  interfere  materially  with 
be  development  of  deep  mining  or  defeat  the  investment  of  sufficient  money  to  make 
t  profitable  in  this  country.  If  a  mine  is  worked  1,000  or  1,200  feet  its  owners  can 
brm  a  very  correct  idea  of  what  their  vein  is  going  to  be  for  the  next  thousand  feet, 
uid  then  it  wonld  become  their  duty  to  purchase  more  land.  They  might  make  a  sec- 
)Qd  location  to  protect  their  dip.  I  am  disposed  to  allow  a  man  to  have  all  the  min- 
n^  land  he  will  work.  I  would  give  him  more  land  to  protect  his  work  than  under 
>tb«r  circumstances.  Even  though  you  allow  a  man  to  make  an  immense  location  you 
^Dot  require  him  to  do  more  work  on  it  than  ho  pleases.  The  chances  are  he  will 
^t  atilize  his  own  land  and  will  not  allow  others  to  do  it. 

I  consider  mining  at  1,800  feet  tolerably  deep  mining,  and  I  hardly  think  restricting 
I  man  to  so  mnch  laud  as  would  allow  him  to  go  that  deep  would  interfere  with  deep 
imoiDg  to  such  an  extent  as  to  retard  its  development  or  prevent  the  investment  of 
sapital  in  it. 

An  a  matter  of  general  policy  I  think  that  there  should  l>e  a  limitation  as  to  the 
posenory  title  in  mineral  matters,  so  as  to  require  them  to  perfect  title  within  a 
reaeonable  time. 

The  lav  in  relation  to  tunnel  locations  is  a  dead  letter  any  way,  and  in  the  event 
^  the  adoption  of  my  side-line  suggestion  it  must  necensarily  be  repealed.  It  might 
>a  well  be  repealed  any  way,  for  they  have  never  struck  any  veins  in  the  tunnels  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  of  the  discovery  of  any  such  vein.  I  have  heard  rumors 
that  such  veins  have  been  struck,  but  they  have  not  been  authenticated  so  far  as  I 
kaow.  The  only  good  tunnels  do,  they  sometimes  drain  and  assist  in  the  working  of 
Bunes.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  have  been  any  decisions  by  the  courts  in 
(hi*  Territory  as  t/>  the  rights  of  parties  under  tunnel  locations. 

In  re|r»d  to  mill-sites,  1  might  say  that  mills  are  erected  for  several  purposes ;  some- 
tiiaes  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  stream  of  water,  and  at  other  times  for  the 
P^rpoM  of  putting  mills  up  for  the  use  of  mines.  Sometimes  they  are  erected  for  the 
^  of  smelters  or  mills,  and  sometimes  for  speculation. 

Within  my  knowled^  the  purposes  intended  by  the  law  are  not  carried  out  in  the 
location  of  mill-sites  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances.  As  regards  the  con- 
tiTioation  of  the  mill-site  privilege,^  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  real  good,  nor  gen- 
^y  any  great  harm,  in  the  law.  If  a  man  wants  to  put  up  a  mill  he  can  ^^nerally 
^^  a  place  to  put  it  on  without  a  mill-site.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  requires  that 
>^d  taken  up  as  a  mill-site  shall  be  non-mineral  and  non-a4Jacent  to  the  end  of  a 
Biining  claim.    If  not  amended,  the  law  should  be  enforced. 
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Te8tim4my  of  L.  8,  Bumhamt  Bountiful^  Utah, 

L.  8.  BuRNHAM,  of  BouDtif  nl,  Utah,  testified  at  Salt  Lake  City,  September  15, 1^. 
as  follows : 

The  suggestions  I  have  to  make  are  simply  on  agricoltnre.  There  are  maoy  Utde 
evils  we  have  to  enoonnter  here  under  the  puhlic-land  system  that  are  not  known  is 
other  countries  I  have  lived  in. 

I  am  a  Mormon,  but  not  a  polygamist.  I  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  aoqnaintM 
with  this  community  system.  'Hie  system  of  disposal  of  our  agricnltnral-laDd  ri^cbto 
here  has  been  entirely  different  from  the  one  prescribed  by  United  States  laws,  as  1  v« 
familiar  with  them  from  having  been  twelve  years  in  the  business  befors  I  came  h«^. 

For  many  years  we  were  not  permitted  to  make  any  land  claims  except  with  the  cmo- 
sent  of  the  church.  We  could  not  take  lands  under  the  United  States  sy stem  up  to 
the  time  the  railroad  got  in  here.  The  lawyers  came  in  here,  and  a  mnltinide  <4 
fraudulent  claims  have  oeen  the  consequence,  since  the  United  States  land  office  vi* 
established  here.  Everything  broke  loose  then.  The  people  could  come  in  then  and 
make  filings  according  to  law.  Since  the  laud  office  was  opened,  in  1869,  an  immthm^ 
number  of  fraudulent  filings  have  been  made,  and  have  led  to  ao  immense  amoont  d 
litigation  and  mischief  to  the  people.  Li  more  than  one  instance  there  has  been  % 
strong  effort  made  to  carrv  out  some  filing,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  chorch. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  wanted  to  take  a  piece  of  land  here  in  Utah.  I  went  std 
selected  a  pieceand  told  the  bishop  that  I  wanted  to  go  on  to  apiece  of  covennnent  Und. 
He  said,  *'  1  shall  not  allow  you  to  go  on  to  it."  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter f*^  aad 
he  replied,  **  You  won't  be  permitted  to  touch  it."  They  gave  me  no  other  reaaofks,cnlr 
that.  Then  I  tried  another  piece,  but  I  met  the  same  answer,  until  I  learned  thaf  u 
was  the  ruling  and  custom  nere  not  to  allow  any  person  to  take  up  a  piece  td  lasd 
except  by  the  bishop's  sanction,  and  then  it  was  advisable  to  take  only  from  10  u>  S* 
acres. 

Sometimes  individuals  who  were  favorites  couldgo  and  take  out  other  pieces  of  Is&d ; 
it  depended  on  a  man's  standing  in  the  church.  When  the  land  office  waa  establuttod 
a  multitude  of  filings  were  proved  in  the  end  to  be  simply  forms  to  prevent  anybmlj 
going  on  to  the  land  thus  covered.  A  great  part  of  them  were  homestead  filings.  IV 
records  of  the  office  will  show  it.  We  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  enter  any  kiiKl  U 
claims  for  homes  for  onrselves'or  pieces  of  ground,  frequently  to  go  outside  of  all  tUs 
was  called  decent  land.  These  old  filings  had  become  obeolete,  for  the  parties  zwrrr 
have  been  on  them,  making  declarations  in  some  way.  and  whenever  there  was  ma  <?- 
portunity  offered  to  take  them  we  had  to  go  through  tiie  forms  of  law  or  else  hiie  thm 
cancelled,  although  the  time  had  expired.  To  hire  them  to  send  for  the  eaiieellatiofi 
papers  was  the  cheaper  way.  There  was  a  multiplicity  of  fraudulent  elaimB  held  over 
the  whole  country  to  keep  the  Gentiles  from  taking  part  of  the  land.  We  foosd  tbtf 
we  could  only  accomplish  that  sometimes,  for  while  waiting  for  retom  of  caiioeUstic& 
papers  from  Washington  to  this  office,  which  is  the  law,  parties  would  come  just  m 
ahead  of  us  and  whip  us  out  of  it. 

The  first  suggestion  I  had  to  make  was  that  it  seems  as  if  the  one  who  liad  obtstiMii 
the  cancellation  of  such  old  fraudulent  claims  was  in  possessory  right,  and  ought  u> 
have  a  few  days  given  him,  if  it  is  not  more  than  two. 

I  think  the  local  offices  here  should  be  permitted  to  manage  the  whole  matter.  Tm 
little  humble  farmer,  who  has  only  a  tew  hundred  dollars,  and  has  to  reaeh  this  tLia^; 
inch  by  inch,  it  ruins  him.  X  am  on  a  desert-land  filing.  I  had  obtained  the  eanceiU- 
tion  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  that  was  an  old  fraudulent  filing.  It  coat  me  $3d  (•) 
get  that  canceled.  I  sent  it  to  Washington  and  it  was  returned.  I  nad  my  mttonej  eo- 
ployed  here,  as  I  cannot  be  here  all  the  tiiue,  to  manage  it  for  me.  I  had  the  moorT 
deposited  at  Walker's  bank,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  attorney,  but  as  aoon  ss  tb« 
papers  came  in,  canceled,  ^another  party  came  in  and  gobbled  i^  and  thsy  prohs2<2r 
got  a  letter  from  Washington  about  it. 

If  the  officers  here  had  the  authority  to  make  the  cancellation,  upon  the  proof  Cax 
I  had  filed,  I  would  have  been  protected.  I  would  have  saved  my  money,  and  obtsiord 
my  land.  The  individual  that  heard  of  this  filing  and  stepped  in  ahead  of  me  msdr  « 
^desert  filing  and  took  it  up,  I  think  some  years  a^  or  more.  He  has  made  no  ose  ^f 
the  land  at  all ;  I  have  since  been  over  there ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Monaan  Chll^'^ 
but  of  course  I  cannot  charge  it  to  the  Church. 

I  came  here  from  Vermont  because  I  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  Mormon  chorc.^ 
and  that  it  would  make  me  a  better  man,  but  the  practice  and  professions  of  titf 
church  do  not  agree ;  I  am  a  Morxqon  but  not  a  polygamist. 

I  have  a  wild  suggestion  to  make,  and  it  is  this :  In  consideration  of  extieme  difl* 
culties  and  antagonisms,  mostlv  by  foreigners  who  now  inhabit  Utah,  mnd  the  ex- 
treme prejudice  on  account  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  against  the  eooiK>mT  of  tbr 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  her  method  of  disposing  of  the  pnblie  tsadt.  I 
would  suffgest  that  there  be  a  commissioner  over  a  certain  number  of  Ijuid  a&ce\ 
who  would  bring  up  all  land  matters,  and  a^Joat  and  settle  them,  withoat  the  kof 
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ooane  of  litigation  that  now  exists  in  Utah.  I  have  stndled  this  matter  for  years  and 
nicb  a  commission  with  appropriate  legal  authority  would  end  a  host  of  trouble  for 
Uie  poor  farmers.  The  commissioner  not  to  receive  feep,  but  a  salary ;  thus  guard- 
ing him  against  anything  like  bribery.  If  it  could  have  been  so  in  years  past  it 
voaid  have  saved  a  terrible  sight  of  feeling  and  prejudice  which  has  been  created 
igftinstthe  government. 

1  am  opposed  to  any  pasturage  system,  and  to  the  giving  of  3,000  or  any  large  num- 
ber of  acres  to  any  one.  My  reasons  are,  that  these  dried-up  and  burnt  lands  are  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  very  valuable  lands  by  boring  artesion  wells.  I  have  tested  it. 
i  am  at  it  now,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  I  have  carried  it  (and  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning), has  been  a  great  deal  more  favorable  than  we  expected.  I  am  9  miles  north 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  I  will  give  you  my  theory.  As  dry  as  it  is — ^and  it  is  the  driest 
re  have  ever  known  it  here^it  has  dried  up  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  still  we 
K>T«down  10  feet  with  my  little  auger  (which  is  my  own  invention)  and  we  strike 
rater.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Silt  Lake  City,  but  we  find  it  is  not  the  seepage 
Tom  the  lake.  We  find  that  it  is  the  gradual  underflow  from  the  mountains.  It  is 
'resh  water ;  therefore  it  comes  from  the  hills.  It  is  fresh  water  and  does  not  come 
Torn  the  lake.  Salt  Lake  never  seeps  back.  The  water  from  the  hills  is  forever 
irowdioff  towards  Salt  Lake.  In  testing  the  matter  we  found  this  to  be  true.  In 
toring  10  feet  we  struck  water ;  in  boring  50  feet  we  sot  enough  water  to  run  off  a 
irtle  stream.  Forty-five  feet  would,  perhaps,  just  make  it  stand  level  at  the  top. 
The  formation  we  bore  through  is  simply  stratified  clay ;  it  is  a  mud  deposit  in  the 
rater.  It  is  a  stratified,  regular  formation,  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  just  so  much 
fach  year,  and  aa  we  pass  through  there  is  a  little  quicksand  between  two  stratas, 
md  in  that  quicksand  there  is  a  little  water.  Below  that  you  reach  another  strata, 
tnd  getting  lower,  you  reach  another.  That  is  the  theory  we  work  on,  and  we  find 
bat  it  is  the  correct  one.  The  theory  appears  proven  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  We 
hink  we  can  get  a  flow  after  awhile.    This  will  redeem  these  lands. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  state :  we  have  a  worse  enemy  to  encounter  thau  the  drought, 
md  that  is  the  terrible  alkali  beds.  It  takes  science  somewhat  to  master  that.  The 
ilkftli  beds,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience  goes,  cover  almost  all  the  desert 
and}  in  Utah.  The  waters  contain  a  greater  percentage  of  saline  matter  than  they 
h  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  Our  waters  carry  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
>ther  bide  of  the  mountains  they  carry  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  The  alkali  seems  to  be 
dnicst  entirely  on  the  top.  It  consists  of  all  varieties  of  saline  waters.  There  are 
nore  than  fifty  varieties  of  it.  The  fresh  water,  forever  working  towards  the  lake, 
becoming  permeated  through  and  through,  is  always  carrying  this  saline  matter,  which  is 
low  down  in  the  earth,  right  into  SaltLake.  On  the  top  it  (the  water )  is  never  so  strongly 
mpregnated.  When  Salt  Lake  receded  it  left  a  great  deal  of  saline  matter  near  the 
sorface.  It  impregnated  the  soil  so  stronsly  that  we  had  years  of  trouble  before  we 
rere  able  to  ratae  cabbace ;  but  when  we  do  get  it,  it  is  the  richest  land  in  the  world. 
rbe  most  effectnal  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  the  niter,  which  in  rain  and  snow  neotriJ- 
i»«  it.  It  is  better  for  it  than  anything  we  have  ever  tried.  It  seems  to  neutralize  it 
ritbout  running  off.  Then  we  use  the  spring  floods  in  the  mountains.  We  wash  it  a 
k  great  deal  that  way.  We  wash  the  soil  when  the  spring  freshets  result  from  the 
Bwlting  of  the  snow.  That  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of  removing  it  from  the 
»il.  Yon  see  now  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  pasturage  homestead,  for  I  think  these 
l^nds  can  l>e  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  pasturage  homestead  law  will 
bare  a  tendency  to  monopoly.  A  man  would  take  up  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
vaj,  and  would  be  likely  to  let  it  lie  idle  for  many  years.  If  a  man  had  1,000  acres 
be  woald  not  do  anything  with  it. 

I'oder  the  present  method  we  take  five  acres  and  subdue  it,  and  next  year  we  take 
uother  five  acres.  I  could  not  take  a  thousand  acres  or  a  hundred  acres  and  do  any- 
^ng  with  it.  We  farm  about  91  acres  of  land.  The  churoh  used  to  pester  me,  but 
tb«7  do  not  bother  me  now.  I  made  an  effort  to  take  this  land  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
tbfv  would  not  let  me.  President  Brigham  Young  spent  more  than  ^^00,000  of  the 
thoreh  money  redeeming  that  land,  and  it  has  failed  since  he  died,  and  they  aban- 
<loned  it.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  file  on  it.  They  proposed  to  bring  the  water  of 
the  Jordan  and  Weber  Rivers  on  to  it,  but  they  failed. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  suggest,  that  would  do  away  with  much  of  the  diffl- 
colties  BORonn£ng  the  land  question  and  bring  the  greatest  amoimt  of  prosperity,  is, 
tbat  a  oommission  06  appointed  to  settle  all  these  Mormon  land  titles.  It  would  de- 
te  every  kind  and  character  of  foreign  and  domestic  prcdndioe  as  to  the  economy  of 
i^  system  of  the  United  States  land  laws. 
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Testimony  of  John  Ward  Christian^  attofn^f-ai-law,  Beitver  CUy,  Utak 

Bbavier  Citt,  Utah,  Sqpiemher^VgTi, 

To  the  Ptiblio  Land  CammisHon : 

Qkntlbmkn:  In  answer  to  joui  interrogatoriea.  I  am  unable  to  regpoad  to  aQ  il 


once,  bat  will  now  answer  to  yonr  first  ten  general  interrogatories^  and  will  amwlo 
those  nnder  the  heads  of  agiicultare,  timber,  lode  claims,  and  placer  claims  benaft«; 
as  my  time  will  permit. 

1.  John  Ward  Christian ;  BeaTer  City,  Utah ;  attomey-at-law. 

2.  Twenty-one  years. 

3.  Have  not. 

4.  Assisting  varions  parties  in  procuring  their  land  titles. 

5.  Homestead  and  pre-emption  entries ;  nsnally  from  six  to  twelve  montha  after 
making  final  proof.  The  expense  depends  nsoaUy  upon  the  distance  of  the  applieaau 
and  witnesses  from  the  local  land  omoe.  Places  for  making  final  proof  shoofd  be  is- 
creased  and  rendered  more  convenient  to  parties  In  contested  canon,  no  definite  time 
can  be  stated.  In  the  case  of  A^worth  vs.  Backner  (firom  this  oonntyX  the  oontMt 
lasted  three  or  foor  years  ;  the  expense,  including  attorneys'  fees^  about  t3,000  each. 
Since  Ashworth  draw  out  of  the  contest,  Beaver  City  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  eoc- 
testing  Buokner's  right  to  the  same  land  and  it  is  now  pending  in  the  land  offiee.  Tlii» 
land  is  worth  about  $2.50  per  acre. 

6.  I  have.  One  defect  is  in  allowing  more  than  one  person  to  file  a  pre-emptios 
entry  upon  the  same  tract.  Another  is  in  allowinir  parties  to  change  from  one  entrr 
to  another ;  another  is  in  allowing  parties  to  abanaon  one  entry  or  any  number  of  co- 
tries,  and  make  others.  But  one  entry  or  filing  should  be  allowed,  and  the  party  fer- 
ever  barred  from  making  others,  even  if  not  perfected.  This  would  limit  contests  sad 
prevent  speculative  attempts. 

7.  In  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  I  will  have  to  confine  myself  to  this  ooantr 
(Beaver),  owing  to  want  of  time  and  opportunity.    The  east  boundary  €>f  this  oovntT 
is  the  summit  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains.    The  west  line  is  the  east  boondtfr 
of  the  State  of  Nevada.    To  the  westward  of  Uie  Wasatch  it  is  a  succession  of  smaD  vil- 
leys  (some  fertile  and  some  desert)  and  alternating  hills  and  mountains,  and  high  aai 
barren  table  and  bench  lands,  with  but  few  streams  and  watering  places  other  than  th^ 
Beaver  River  and  its  three  or  four  tributaries,  to  wit,  North,  Indian,  and  South  Cr^eU. 
neither  of  which  approach  the  Beaver  during  the  latter  summer  months.    The  Be«ver 
and  tributaries  all  emerge  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Wasatch — are  flush  dar£( 
spring  and  early  summer,  owing  to  melting  snows ;  but  ordinarily  during  the  iXTi|E»- 
tion  season  all  of  the  waters  of  these  streams  are  appropriated  within  a  distance  *< 
25  miles  west  from  Beaver  City  and  within  35  of  their  sources,  the  final  appropnabOL 
of  these  waters  being  at  the  town  of  Minersville,  20  miles  west  of  thia  place.    Tb«  ' 
benches,  foot-hills,  and  mountains  west  of  Wasatch  are,  or  have  been  to  »  great  eztens.  I 
covered  with  a  species  of  scrubby  cedar  and  pifion  pine,  fit  only  for  fire- wood  and  fur  | 
a  character  of  fencing  termed  in  the  West  *'  bull  fence,''  built  of  stakes  thrown  sattem 
and  riders  thrown  between,  and  vulgarly  termed  **  rip-gut  fence.''    These  benehe»  srs 
very  generally  covered  with  **  bunch-grass,''  except  during  dry  seasons  or  seasons  «bm 
the  snowfall  is  light  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  benches  west  of  Wasatoh.    The  ts«- 
veys  near  the  streams  are  usually  covered  with  a  low  underbrush  called  sage,  rabbi:, 
and  grease  brush,  and  in  very  damp  places  willow  brush,  with  but  little  grass  only  up^a 
low  places  where  water  overflows  during  the  early  part  of  spring  seasons     All  tbe« 
valleys  are  in  fact  desert  lands,  or  were  twenty  years  ago,  but  when  reclaimed  bv  t^ 
application  of  water  make  good  grain,  hay,  and  pasture  lands.    The  mmnity  ti  tbt 
water  is  the  great  drawback,  as  the  more  vidnable  lands  are  not  so  situate  as  io  adict 
of  being  irrigated. 

The  fiiture  of  this  county,  and  Southern  Utah  I  may  say,  lies  in  its  great  ouacni 
wealth,  which  is  now  being  somewhat  developed.  The  farm  and  garden  prodnets  sn 
not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  As  a  pastoral  district,  our  great  trouble  is  lar  k 
of  water  at  places  where  the  best  stock  and  sheep  ranges  or  districts  arsw  The  givai 
scarcity  is  during  the  summer  and  fall.  After  snow&U  stock  follow  np  tbe  snow- 
line upon  the  mountains  and  subsist  upon  the  snow. 

The  chief  and  in  fact  almost  the  only  source  for  building  and  fenoinii;  timber  » 
the  Wasatch  Mountains,  which  have  heretofore  afforded  all  that  has  been  need.  m-.t!i 
but  little  exception.  Its  supply  of  saw  timber  is  now  very  limited  on  the  west  wdi . 
yet  there  is  plenty  of  small  cabin  and  fencing  timber,  ^bc,  but  very  diAenlt  of  ar* 
proach. 

6.  As  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  now  unappropriated  rj 
this  county  and  in  all  other  districts  similarly  situated, outside  of  those  npon  wb>-* 
cereals  and  hay  can  be  grown,  is  to  sell  them  to  parties  wishing  to  pnreliase,  in  ms  b 
quantities  as  they  may  desire,  at  the  government  price,  upon  applieation  direct  to  t^ 
Land  Department  If  they  are  not  thus  disposed  of,  the  mining  interests  of  800 thM^ 
Utah  will  soon  consume  all  of  the  scrubby  cedar  and  pine  forasts  for  ehai«o«l,  whick 
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18  ?ery  exteoaiTely  need  in  smelting  ores ;  and  these  growths  are.  from  my  observa- 
tioa,  not  restored  by  new  growths ;  otherwise  these  rorests  will  become  vast  uuma- 
tnred  oommoDs,  and  unsalable.  A.  strict  stnmpage  law — i. «.,  so  much  per  ton  of  coals — 
eoUeetible  from  tiie  consumers  (the  deliverers  are  too  numerous  to  reach)  might  answer. 

9. 1  know  of  no  better  system  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

Va,  In  those  portions  of  the  West  situate  as  this  and  other  Territories  are,  so  far  as 
DT  aoqosintance  goes,  and  especially  this,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  Territories,  and  most  of 
Arizona,  where  parties  taking  up  fann  lands  have  to  procure  their  building  and  saw 
tiiDber  from  the  hiffh  mountains  (their  farms  being  Ipw  in  the  valleys),  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  ikDowed  to  tn^e,  say,  100  acres  in  the  valley  and  80  u])  in  the  mountains 
iiDong  the  timber,  and  thus  parceling  out  the  timber  and  thereby  giving  individuals 
power  to  protect  it  from  merciless  speculators  in  lumber,  mining  timbers,  and  railroad 
Litf,  and  from  fire,  &.C.,  thus  throwing  vast  personal  interests  together,  and  thereby 
piotect  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  republic.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  some  sucn 
uraogement,  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  and  Miipped  from  the  western 
dope  of  the  Waaacth  in  this  county,  durine  the  last  ten  years,  to  Nevada  and  other 
places;  and  this  mountain  range  is  our  only  hope  in  future  for  all  onr  mining  and  build- 
iOj?  materials,  for  Bupplying  our  mining  and  agricultural  interest  to  its  west — ^and  west 
)f  this  range  are  nearly  all  of  our  principal  mining  camps  in  Southern  Utah. 
Bespectfolly,  ^., 

JNO.  WABD  CHBISTIAN. 


T«8<ifliORy  of  DanUa  Davidaany  8heep  raiser,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Daxisl  Davidson,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  testified,  September  17, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  am  a  sheep  raiser.  My  sheep  ranche  is  on  White  River.  I  have  about  29,000  sheep. 
I  think  five  sheep  will  equal  one  beef.  I  think  it  would  take  30  acres  to  graze  five  sheep, 
rbe  coontry  where  I  am  is  very  mountainous.  There  has  been  plenty  of  water,  but  it 
a  scarce  now.  I  range  over  a  space  twenty  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide  in  the  summer, 
kDil  in  the  winter  I  go  to  another  place,  having  abont  the  same  area.  Two  ranges  are 
inditipeoiiable.  In  summer  I  drive  up  into  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  I  drive  down 
into  the  deserts.  I  do  not  own  the  land  I  range  on  becanse  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
fr»Ternment  price.  It  is  unsurveyed  land.  I  could  materially  increase  the  value  of  my 
lock  if  the  land  could  be  fenced  in  some  way.  The  advantage  would  be  I  could  move 
^m  place  to  place  and  keep  others  off.  Then  I  could  herd,  and  put  in  tame  grasses, 
i&d  make  improvements  generally.  This  land  is  not  worth  anything  but  for  grazing 
porpooes.  I  nave  great  trouble  to  prevent  people  from  causing  their  cattle  to  eat  off 
the  range.  Sheep  and  cattle  do  nut  do  well  together,  for  the  reason  that  the  sheep 
nipe  the  grass  much  closer  to  the  ground  than  cattle  do  and  eat  the  grass  all  off  so 
that  the  cattle  cannot  get  any.  The  idea  that  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  ground 
that  sheep  have  grazed  over  is  not  true.  I  have  seen  in  the  east  where  sheep  and  cat- 
tle will  do  very  well  together  if  the  pasturage  is  not  overstocked.  Where  they  are 
orencocked  the  sheep  will  take  the  grass  all  away  from  the  cattle.  Sheep  will  graze 
GDthe  mountainB  where  cattle  will  not.  The  ranges  are  steadily  decreasing  under  this 
present  system,  but  if  I  could  own  the  land  I  could  make  the  pasturage  increase.  I 
woQld  then  have  an  interest  in  making  it  increase.  Last  summer  I  went  to  work  and 
^ced  in  a  piece  of  grass.  I  should  think  about  230  acres.  That  is  all  the  land  I  have 
^oed.  I  thought  1  was  safe ;  that  others  would  not  come  in ;  but  other  men  came 
ilong  and  let  down  the  bars  and  put  their  stock  in  my  inclosnre.  They  had  Just  as 
DQcb  right  to  it  as  I  had.    If  I  owned  the  land  I  could  then  keep  it  up  and  improve  it. 

There  is  some  conflict  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men.  The  herds  will  run  from 
tOOO  np  to  16,000;  mine  is  the  largest  herd.  All  the  other  herds  in  the  Territory  are 
ihoot  H,000.    They  run  in  bands  of  abont  2,500. 

I  think  th^«  lands  should  be  sold.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fovenunent  and  the  people  if  they  were  sold.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  better  for  all 
parties.  I  woold  sell  them  at  a  nominal  price — at  10  cents  per  acre.  There  are  thou- 
^iU  of  acres  that  are  not  worth  much  for  anything.  The  stock-water  privileges  are 
R^tty  well  taken  up.  It  (the  water)  is  stocked  about  as  well  as  it  can  be.  I  think  I 
voold  sell  the  pasturage  lands  in  unlimited  quantities.  I  think  the  pastnrage-home- 
M«ad  idea  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  at  once.  It 
voald  be  a  great  deal  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  better  for  the  government  and 
tor  the  people.  The  government  is  getting  no  revenue  from  these  lands,  and  the  peo- 
|>le  are  getting  in  all  the  time  and  getting  the  benefit  of  them.  They  take  the  timber 
^  these  lands  and  use  it,  and  the  government  draws  no  revenue  from  them. 

Sheep  pay  better  than  cattle.  I  have  been  in  the  business  twenty-five  years.  Sheep 
will  pay  60  per  cent.  I  have  made  as  high  as  BO  per  cent,  a  year.  Cattle  will  not  pay 
Diore  than  40  per  cent.  My  shearing  from  18,000  she^  nets  124,706.  I  raised  from 
tlwm  9,400  lamba.    They  are  worth  from  $1.50  to  |2  per  head.    The  wool  sells  foi  20 
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cents  a  ponnd.    When  I  oame  here  in  1871  they  had  the  pooiest  eheep  hen  lever  mv.  • 

They  were  the  Mexican  sheep.    I  went  to  Canada  and  boosht  some  large  En^ish  itecf  I 

and  bronght  them  here.    Brigham  Toong  sent  one  of  hu  bishops  down  to  see  tbsB  i 

(in  1872),  and  the  next  morning  a  letter  came  from  his  secretary  for  me  to  eone  to  tbi  \ 

office ;  and  he  said  he  had  been  down  along  with  the  bishop  to  locA  at  my  lambs;  sod  ; 

he  said,  **  They  are  going  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  this  Territory."    I  told  him  thsl  \ 

was  what  they  wanted  to  improve  the  stock,  and  he  said, ''  Don't  yoa  want  to  mSl  \ 

them  T''    I  would  not  part  with  them  to  any  man,  bat  he  insisted  that  I  aboeld  id  i 

them.    I  said  that  if  I  did  I  would  have  to  go  back  to-morrow  momins  for  mom,  mA  \ 

he  told  me  to  go  on  and  get  more  from  CanMa;  and  he  said, "  I  will  seu  the  sheep  fiv  ; 

you.''    I  went  back  the  next  morning  to  Canada^  and  I  had  not  been  there  two  dan  i 

when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Van  Atten  came  there.    I  bought  two  oar-loads;  he  beegM  | 

three.    I  sot  a  dispatch  from  my  wife  saying  that  none  of  the  >heep  were  sold  ssd  1 

that  I  haa  not  better  buy  but  one-half  a  car-Toad.    I  came  home.    They  had  not  nU  j 

the  sheep,  and  they  never  tried  to ;  they  did  not  want  to.    They  thought  it  wooU  ■ 

cripple  me  by  making  me  buy  so  many  sheep.    The  man  told  me  that  he  and  Brighsw  . 

Toung  were  in  partnership.    They  wanted  to  keep  me  out  of  the  business    I  bradftl  ■ 
from  them  two  years,  and  then  sent  to  Ohio  and  bought  merino  sheep,  and  have  bete 

usins  them  ever  since.    The  sheep  here  all  have  the  scab,  and  it  is  ten  timea  as  bed  m  i 

in  the  States.    I  use  tobacco  and  sulphur ;  ten  parts  of  tobacco  juice  and  ftve  of  id-  j 

phur.    I  use  them  every  year,  scab  or  no  scab.    Ton  cannot  sell  scabby  wooL    I  en-  , 
ploy  twelve  herders  and  pay  them  $30  a  month.    It  coets  me  $18  apiece  to  feed  then. 
This  is  not  an  agricultural  country ;  it  is  a  pastoral  and  mineral  country.    The  ooly 

disease  the  sheep  nave  here  is  scab.    The  alkali  here  ouree  the  hoof-rot.  , 


Salt  JjAXx  Cnr,  September  11, 1^. 
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John  B.  Milnbb,  of  Prove,  Utah  County,  Utah,  made  the  following  atateaient : 

I  am  a  farmer ;  I  have  been  a  farmer  in  Utah  for  twenty-five  years.  I  live  in  Prort,  ' 
Utah  County,  which  is  an  agricultural  county ;  I  have  Uvea  there  for  tweaty-fiiFe  yes%. 
I  own  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  I  live.  I  have  myself  personally  attended  to  its  c«hi-  ! 
vation,  though  I  am  now  a  practicing  attorney.  For  several  years  I  was  ooimiy  mt-  % 
veyor  of  that  county.  The  comer  posts  having  been  lost,  I  had  to  resort  to  the  leoofdi  i 
of  the  county  survey,  because  the  survey  had  been  made  some  thirteen  yean  and  tit 
stakes  were  mostly  gone,  havins  been  of  the  softest  white  piue  when  pat  in.  and  a 
all  but  ffravelly  soil  the  mounds  that  were  originally  erected  had  by  natmal  cs— t 
become  &vel  with  the  surface.  I  was  not  able  to  find  in  the  entire  county  three  eakm 
in  place.  Where  the  rook  or  gravel  mounds  were  constructed  I  was  oaually  ahk  m 
find  the  mounds.  These  gravel  or  rock  mounds  were  erected  wherever  the  soil «» 
gravelly.  There  were  very  few  of  them,  only  at  the  base  of  monntaina.  About  od^ 
eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  were  gravelly  mounds.  The  whole  of  Provo  Tifii^* 
was  surveyed,  being  not  more  than  twenihr-five  townships,  and  my  obeervatioB  vm: 
confined  to  these  twenty-five  tiownships.    That  is  all  there  was  in  the  ootmty. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  requiiementa  of  the  government  earvej* 
the  law.  The  monuments  and  stakes  I  found  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  lav  si' 
the  time  I  found  them.  In  only  one  instance  was  this  the  caee,  althou^  I  faehev*  aa 
most  instances  the  stakes  had  been  put  down  and  the  mounds  ereotedL  xfae  aoQof  ^ 
arid  land  is  impregnated  with  alkali,  and  the  winter  snows  tend  to  make  the ' 
^KSy*  ^  ^&t  the  stakes'  sink  right  down  and  disappear.  I  think  rock  bkm 
would  be  infinitely  better.  Bocks  would  not  dissolve  and  rot  as  the  gravel  an 
did.  Alkali  has  the  tendency  to  make  them  do  so.  I  think  the  prcaent  aiyetem 
rock  monuments  is  the  best.  These  rock  monuments  are  now  being  planted  rcgulafV; 
by  the  deputy  surveyors.  My  present  knowledge  is  somewhat  limited,  bnt  thtere ' 
been  some  resurveys  made,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  monumenta  h*ve 
planted  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

I  do  not  concur  in  the  general  opinion  that  the  original  survey  waa  a  very  bad 
It  wasn't  correct,  it  wasn't  on  the  true  meridian,  nor  did  they  use  the  true  length  # 
chain,  bat  considering  the  circ^umstances  I  think  it  was  a  very  fair  snrvey.  I  am  saii 
isfied  that  the  surveyors  did  not  comply  with  the  rules  in  correcting  their  ehaia  it 
prescribed  periods.  And  in  not  using  the  solar  instrument  they  didn't  get  the  u^ 
meridian  to  about  40  minutes.  Utah  County  is  not  on  the  true  meridian  to  nboat 
minutes.  The  chain  was  too  long.  It  not  hieing  on  the  true  meridian  at  firat,  it 
very  difficult  to  replace  it. 

I  think  a  correct  survey  can  be  made  by  using  the  solar  instrument.    PNe 
racy  is  not,  of  course,  possible,  but  reasonable  accuracy  can  be  attained.     Tb 
can  be  made  within  much  less  than  the  legal  dosing  links.    The  lenl  elcasng 
are,  I  think,  75  links  to  the  mile.    That  is  my  reoolleotion.    The  oii^nnl  marrefj 
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IB  some  CMM  scarcely  within  these  limite.  It  can  he  done  closer  than  that.  I  think 
geBtnXiy  that  the  rectangolar  system  of  surveying  is  not  adapted  to  the  surveys  now 
to  be  maide  in  this  Territory,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the 
valleys  are  mostly  surveyed  and  the  remaining  unsnrveyed  land  is  now  mostly  in 
tiLouB  or  very  small  valleys.  A  rectangular  survey  through  the  cafions,  chaining  the 
exteriore  of  townships,  is  impractible  and  very  expensive,  and  must  necessarily  be  in- 
correct. It  is  impractible  to  carry  such  surveys  through  these  mountains  or  valleys. 
I  woald  triangulate  them.  There  is  much  of  this  land  that  seems  to  be  useless.  It 
woold  seem  to  me  that  the  system  of  authorizing  irre^lar  surveys  would  be  well — 
that  is,  not  on  true  lines — ^and  possibly  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  surveyed ;  the  survey 
tobezQsde  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  desiring  the  land,  and  the  paying  of  the  ex- 
p«D0es  entiUe  the  person  to  entrv,  and  to  be  the  only  prerequisite  to  owning  unsnr- 
Ttyed  land.  In  compliance  with  other  provisions  of  such  a  statute,  if  the  survey 
vas  aothorized  to  be  irregular,  it  might  meet  the  object  both  for  mineral  and  also 
for  those  small  irregular  tracto  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  ca&ons  and 
other  places. 

I  woald  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  land  laws  in  relation  to 
timber  seema  to  be  almost  a  necessitj^.  Merely  as  a  citizen  I  believe  the  government 
is  QDder  moral  obligations,  and  possibly  a  legal  one,  to  allow  the  citizens  who  have 
wttled  upon  these  lands  in  good  faith  to  cut  timber  from  the  lands  of  the  government 
for  fencing  and  domestic  purposes.  There  should  be  a  law  that  would  enfcitle  them 
to  do  this.  During  the  time  that  they  are  acquiring  their  title,  there  should  be  some 
method  wherebv  those  who  have  settled  upon  this  land  should  have  an  opportunity 
;o  get  their  timber  for  domestic  purposes  in  some  manner.  I  do  not  mean  for  purposes 
it  cummerce.  Possibly  this  timber  laud  might  be  surveyed  and  communities  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  portion  of  the  land  on  which  the  scraggy  timber  grows  suitable  for 
'enciDg  and  fuel.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  permit  the  local  legislature  to  enter 
this  timber  land  in  trust  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  community,  the  legislature  deter- 
i&iniDg  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  trust.  If  farmers  were  permitted  to  enter 
imber  land  for  domestic  purposes,  that  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
it  woald  permit  citizens  to  obtain  timber  without  violating  the  law. 

(^aebtion.  Why  limit  your  right  of  entry  to  communities  ? — Answer.  I  would  not 
imit  it  to  communities. 

Q.  Why  provide  for  a  community  entry  at  all  f  — A.  I  would  object  to  the  timber 
ands  being  open  to  general  entry,  because  it  might  create  a  monopoly.  I  would  sug- 
^*t  this,  too  :  That  each  and  every  owner  of  a  mine  should  be  permitted  to  enter  so 
tiQcli  timber  land.  Every  person  who  has  ac(][nired  title  to  a  portion  of  ^vemment 
and  for  agricaltural  purposes  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a  portion  of  timber  land; 
iod  in  each  town  and  village  some  person  should  be  pennitted  to  enter  in  proportion 
0  its  inhabitants  and  in  trust  for  them  a  certain  amount  of  timber  land,  that  they 
UKht  get  fuel  and  timber  for  fencing  purposes  for  the  use  of  the  town. 
Q.  Wby  ahoold  that  community  be  allowed  to  take  the  timber  land  f — A.  It  is  im- 
voible  for  a  community  to  exist  on  land  entirely  barren  of  timber.  My  objection  to 
•rivate  entry  is  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  for  the  government.  The  difficultv  is, 
Ut  the  amoont  of  timber  in  this  territory  is  very  limited,  and  the  lands  as  held  by 
v  people  are  held  in  very  small  quantities.  If  there  was  sufficient  timber  it  might 
«  well  to  open  it  to  private  entry,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  timber  to  give 
rery  man  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  within  100  miles  of  the  settlement  10  acres  of 
imber ;  that  is,  every  man  that  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  every  man  over  the  age 
i  ^'ii.  My  idea  is,  that  as  people  live  in  communities  ana  hold  small  tracts,  say  5  or  10 
nM.  they  should  have  a  small  amount  of  timber  corresponding  to  their  small  tract 
^  land,  and  the  whole  community  will  not  want  more  than  160  acres.  If  agriculture 
!tB  and  miners  were  permitted  to  purchase  at  aU,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
^  all,  and  it  would  t>e  necessary  in  a  few  years  to  plant  timber  in  the  valleys.  I 
B  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  he  given  to  each  individual  citizen,  and  I  snould 
nWr  this,  if  it  can  be  done. 

^.  What  is  the  head  of  a  family  here  f— A.  The  head  of  the  family  is  the  man ;  the 
itfereot  wives  are  not  the  heads  of  the  family.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  widows 
bo  are  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  there  are  polygamous  wives  who  are  heads  of  families, 
31  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

</.  What  are  the  number  of  heads  of  families  in  the  Territory  f— A.  I  would  estimate 
^  Dumber  of  beads  of  families  at  15,000  or  20,000  in  this  Territory.  In  the  community 
^t«m  of  entries  it  would  resul  t  in  distributing  the  timber  land  among  the  population, 
•  en  if  a  certain  amount  was  given  to  each  wife  as  the  head  of  a  familv. 
^'  Wby  wonld  it  not  be  a  more  satisfactory  way  to  simply  sell  the  timber  land 
t  whatever  individuals  wanted  to  buy  it  T — ^A.  I  think  that  in  consequence  of  the 
vix  that  the  timber  is  so  limited  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  improved  lands  of  the  Terri- 
vy,  it  wonld  create  a  great  monopoly  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  actual  settlers, 
»  he  might  not  get  any  of  it ;  the  settlers  would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  land 
rubbers.    I  think  a  man  should  be  pennitted  to  take  the  timber  land  in  proportion  to 

32  L  C 
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the  amount  of  a^oultural  land  or  mineral  land  he  had,  and  the  aiie  of  hii  Imilj. 
%ij  position  is  this,  that  if  the  government  hae  sold  me  160  acres  of  affciciiltiiial  Uad 
I  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  proportion  of  timber  land  with  my  160  acses  of  ten- 
cultural  land  if  I  have  acquired  a  lot  in  the  city  or  town,  and  ahoold  be  permiited  to 
acquire  timber  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  town  property  as  a  basit. 

Q.  Would  it  not  crea4;e  a  monopoly  by  «.vin|c  a  man  a  tract  of  timber  land  for  etck 
of  fifteen  mines  if  be  had  so  many  ? — A.  I  readily  admit  that  the  system  I  sug^utcd 
may  be  abused  and  may  tend  io  a  degree  to  create  a  monopoly,  but  I  think  it  u  the 
least  of  the  two  evils.  Mv  suggestion  is  to  distribute  it  to  the  actual  settlera  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  land  they  have ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  entitUd  to  a  poituc 
of  the  timber  land  to  be  entered  in  trust  for  them.  All  I  want  ia  to  have  the  pscsoM 
who  are  now  on  the  land  to  have  the  timber  for  their  wanta  only. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  price  for  this  timber  land  f— A.  I  have  no  opinion  npoD 
thatquestion ;  if  it  was  real  timber  land  the  prioeshonldbe  higherUian  agricaltnralkuuL 
There  are  large  areas  of  land  that  possibly  might  not  be  caJled  timber  land  that  par- 
ties would  be  pleased  to  get  title  to  where  the  scrubby  cedars  grow ;  it  is  vahiable  fur 
mining  purposes  and  for  domestic  uses,  but  no  person  could  a&rd  to  pay  much  masf 
than  tne  price  of  agricultural  land  for  it*  The  great  difficulty  ia  that  you  canteldott 
find  a  large  body  of  timber  together ;  it  is  in  ^ves  in  the  ravines,  with  laige  intd- 
vening  spaces  of  bare  barren  rooks,  with  nothing  whatever  growii^  upon  it,  so  tlui 
the  majority  of  the  timber  land  in  Utah  will  not  be  worth  more  than  aoyiCQltiiral  Uo^ 
Besides  juniper,  there  is  some  pines  (mountain  pines),  oottonwood*  quakinff  aspens,  uA 
box-elder.  We  have  no  hani  wood ;  one  would  hardly  be  worth  more  uan  anotbcf . 
I  think  a  uniform  price  would  be  just ;  the  price  of  agricultural  land  would  beaKood 

?rice  for  this  timber  land,  for  the  land  is  wort^  notMng  after  the  timber  is  cleaoMci. 
'bis  timber  sells  generally  at  an  average  of  |6  per  cord.  Much  of  this  timber  ia  bioa^t 
a  long  distance ;  I  have  hauled  timber  ten  mile&  Where  the  timber  grows  yoa  ck^ 
get  on  an  average  $10  per  acre. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  average  coat  of  delivering  it  at  mad;et  t—A. 
It  will  cost  all  it  sells  for.  A  person  will  only  get  the  cost  of  his  labor  and  hire  of  lui 
team.  If  he  had  to  hire  his  team  to  haul  it  with  he  would  not  make  a  cent.  I  knuv 
of  no  person  in  the  Territory  who  makes  it  a  regular  business.  Farmers  engage  in  it 
at  odd  times. 

Q.  Is  not  in*  your  opinion  the  destruction  of  the  foieets  attributable  more  to  fi» 
than  it  is  to  the  depredations  of  individuals  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  more  timtar 
destroyed  in  my  county  by  fires  in  the  past  mouth  than  the  inhabitanta  would  t*ke 
out  in  a  series  of  years;  say  four  or  five  years. 

^Q.  How  are  these  fires  started  f -^A.  The  fires  generall]^  originate  throogh  the  can- 
lessness  of  the  persons  hauling  timber,  through  the  lighting  of  camp-fire8»  or  by  bsBi- 
ers  and  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  driving  tl^  game. 

•  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  legislation  that  could  be  enacted  by  which  the  atartinf  <ii 
these  fires  could  be  prevented  t^A.  I  do  not.  Ownership  of  a  tract  would  to  a  TOf 
considerable  extent*    The  creation  of  an  interest  would  tend  to  its  preservation. ' 

Q.  Could  this  subject  of  the  destrpction  of  timber  be  better  taken  caie  of  if  it  vi* 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  land  office  t— A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  oonld. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  what  the  exact  law  is  relating  to  water  riehsa* 
»-A.  Practically  there  is  none.  It  is  usage ;  and  the  difficulty  ia,  usage  is  not  uniionB : 
hence  it  does  not  become  a  custom.  There  are  some  (^ertd  features  tliat  are  cod- 
mou.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  that  the  prior  claimants  are  entitled  to  the  vat«r 
is  very  genendly  reoognized. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  irrigating  here  f— A.  The  system  of  irrigi^ting  on  a  Ut^ 
scale  is  this:  a  number  of  persona  will  agree  together  that  a  certain  tract  of  land  u 
susceptible  of  irrigation  from  a  certain  stream;  tibtey  will  get  an  engineer  to  l^^ate  * 
canal  from  the  main  stream  to  this  tract  of  land  on  the  most  feasible  route ;  they  wiB 
then  come  together,  and  under  some  mutual  agreement  construct  a  canal,  and  tIteL 
will  distribute  the  water  under  any  arrangement  that  thej  may  make,  in  pronortioa 
to  the  amount  of  labor  that  each  man  has  done  upon  the  canal,  aoA  will  cuitiTaK 
their  land  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  to  which  they  are  entitled,  las 
number  of  oases  they  are  incorporated.  In  some  cases  the  distribution  of  watcf  m 
conducted  by  water-masters,  m  every  case  it  is  managed  by  committees  elected  by 
those  men  who  build  the  canid.  There  is  some  man  under  their  conti^l  who  virioal^ 
distributes  the  water,  and  who  determines  the  amount  he  shall  distribute  to  each  p(t^ 
son.  The  whole  matter  is  too  much  by  common  consent  and  not  enough  b^  rule.  1 
have  two  cases  that  I  have  gut  to  try  next  week,  wherein  I  design  to  make  it  a  pots: 
in  the  ctistriot  court  that  a  personal  distribution  of  water  by  water-masten,  f^o 
though  he  may  under  the  statute  be  an  officer,  is  not  such  a  distribation  as  can  be  ea* 
forced.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  succeed  in  making  that  point  or  not. 

There  is  another  method  of  monopolizing  the  water,  and  that  is  by  tbe  mtmkipit 
authorities.  All  the  larger  towns  in  the  Territory  are  incorporated  into  cities  by  u 
act  of  the  legislature,  usually  embracing  very  large  areas  often  covering  latge  trectt 
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of  ennntiy.  In  these  cases  the  city  coancils  pass  their  ordinances  creatfti^  the  office 
of  water-master,  and  these  water-masters  are  usually  appointed  by  the  city  oounoily 
and  distributes  the  water  to  each  and  every  farmer.  In  most  all  cases  the  ditches 
tbenidelTes  have  been  constructed  by  the  labor  of  indiyiduals,  by  the  labor  of  farmers, 
or  l)y  thi  labor  of  owners  of  town-lots,  and  the  cities  manage  it.  I  think  half  the 
evils  likely  to  ^ow  out  of  it  will  be  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  courts.  I  have  a 
ease  now  pending  for  a  neighbor ;  I  am  attorney  for  him  and  he  is  suing  for  distribu- 
ti(<n  of  water.  The  difficufty  is  we  do  not  know  where  we  stand.  I  have  myself  ex- 
pended $1,750  on  one  oan^,  and  I  think  I  own  that  canal,  but  I  apprehend  in  a  very 
short  time  that  the  city  corporation  will  have  litigation  about  it  unless  they  allow 
mf;  my  $1,750  part  of  it. 

Q.  Who  owns  these  ditches f — ^A.  The  city  council  claims  jurisdictiDn,  but  I  think  it 
is  my  property. 

Q.  Where  there  is  no  municipal  authority  and  no  use  of  ditches  how  do  people  irri- 
gate their  land  f — A.  We  have  a  statute  which  provides  for  such  cases.  It  permits  them 
to  (irganixe  into  irriji^ation  districts.  We  have  also  a  general  incorfwration  law  and 
some  of  them  organize  under  the  statutes  which  provide  for  the  irrigation  districts, 
ind  some  incorporate  under  the  general  incorporation  law. 

Q.  Snppoee  Uiat  two  came  out  nere  alone ;  you  go  above  on  the  river  and  I  down  be- 
low; ia  there  any  provision  or  custom  or  law  regulating  our  use  of  that  water! — ^A. 
There  are  two  rules  that  the  people  are  governed  by.  The  law  of  priority  as  recorded 
ij  their  own  locations,  and  their  customs  which  they  themselves  have  adopted ;  and 
ht'D  to  a  great  extent  by  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  lliere  have 
^^ver  been  any  decision  of  our  supreme  court.  We  only  have  the  decision  of  our  dis- 
:ict  court.  We  scarcely  have  any  Territorial  court  law.  We  also  follow  the  Supreme 
"onrt  of  the  United  States  which  reverses  the  common  law.  The  California  supreme 
txirt  reversed  iL  The  water  law  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  court  law  to  some  extent  re- 
r<-':ited  by  act  of  Congress.  The  first  man  could  take  what  he  wanted  and  leave  the 
^.  If  he  wanted  he  could  take  it  all  to  the  exclusion  of  the  man  below  provided  he 
(^  It  in  any  useful  way.  That  is,  in  mining,  irrigation,  and  as  a  power  for  turning 
aachinery  with  the  intention  of  returning  it  to  the  stream.  If  the  man  below  was  the 
irat  man  he  could  stop  the  man  above  from  cutting  off  his  supply.  I  do  not  know 
rh^rher  our  Territorial  legislature  at  its  next  session  will  pass  an  irrigation  law  or  not. 
believe  they  would  if  they  could  only  be  of  the  opinion  that  they  eonld  have  time 
aoa;;h.  The  main  point  I  wish  to  suggest  on  irrigation,  or  rather  the  reason  wh^  I 
io*iced  the  subject,  was  this,  that  the  land  laws  at  the  present  time,  both  pre-emption 
cd  homestead,  require  residence. 

Now  if  all  onr  lands  that  are  worth  anything  at  all  require  to  be  irrigated,  the  ex- 
ezM6  of  procorinff  water  and  making  ditches  is  far  greater  than  the  expense  of  living 
poo  the  land.  Ifan  expenditure  of,  say,  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  for  irrigation  could  be 
ik^n  as  settiement  and  parties  were  then  permitted  to  **  prove  up"  under  it,  it  would 
IS  of  great  advantage.  I  have  expended  more  for  irrigation  than  would  fence  the  land 
rithgood 


Tettiman^  of  E.  8.  FooUj  rcauihman.  Salt  Lake  Citjf,  Utah, 

£.  S.  FooTB  testified  at  Salt  Lake  City,  September  11, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  am  a  ranchman  in  Bichmond  County,  18  miles  from  Evanston,  Wyoming.  I  have 
wo  eonnected  with  cattle-raising  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Wo  are  very  much 
t  A  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  future  on  account  of  getting  the  title  to  our 
uschet.  Under  the  present  law  we  cannot  enter  enough  land  to  make  our  ranch, 
Bd  others  can  come  in  and  cut  us  out.  I  am  located  on  a  small  stream  called  Salera- 
iflCnek. 

Itia neeesaacy  to  have  about  10  or  15  aoies  for  eaeh  beef  in  osder  to  keep  them  in 
tir  order,  and  for  sheep  I  shoinld  say  five  would  emuil  one  beef  in  tliat  altitude,  which 
ftboot  6y700  feet  higlu  Agrienltnre  is  not  peanole  there.  It  is  not  an  agriooltVTal 
strict;  it  is  too  frosty.  In  order  to  make  a  sucoeis  of  stook-raiehig  we  hiasve  to  cut 
7  for  winter.  To  do  that  we  have  got  to  irrigate,  and  we  osnnot  safely  go  to  that 
:ptjmt  unless  we  have  some  title  to  our  lands  better  than  we  lunre  now.  £ach  year 
e  grass  deteriorates  as  the  lands  are  pastured,  especially  if  they  are  overstocked.  It 
kea  a  greater  mtret^f^  to  keep  a  given  qfiantity  of  stock.  Thatis  mote  especially  so 
Rgards  sheep ;  it  is  o^sed  mostly  by  overstocking.  These  wild  grasses,  if  they  are 
Bstsntlv  cropped  shert  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  will  ran  out  very  soon.  I  have 
red  in  the  Territory  about  15  years,  and  that  is  my  observation.  I  live  southwest  of 
fBB,  and  my  coantT  is  becoming  almost  devoid  of  vegetation  because  the  grasses  have 
lee  eaten  so  eloeefy.  This  could  be  avoided  if  we  were  allowed  to  own  toe  land,  and 
would  increase  the  quality  and  quality  of  both.  It  would  lurtiiermore  allow  set- 
in  to  make  improvements  and  introduce  tame  grasses,  and  improve  their  stock  by 
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using  fine  bulls.  Now  it  is  bat  little  of  an  object  to  undertake  to  improre  itock  U- 
cause  the  neighbors  ^t  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  one  mi^es;  bat  if  nehad 
some  sort  of  ownership  to  the  land,  so  as  to  fence  it  and  be  able  to  iDeep  other  pcopitf 
off,  we  could  then  care  for  that  land.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Luid  be  sold  in  nfi* 
€ient  bodies  at  a  nominal  price ;  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  price  it  has  been  injthe  mar- 
ket and  subject  it  to  a  sradation  act,  say  at  10  cents  an  acre. 

I  would  place  some  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  each  person  might  get  <  -aj 
1,000  acres  to  each  man)  to  prevent  whole  counties  being  taken  up  bv  one  individiaL 
I  would  rather  that  the  land  should  be  sold  in  lots  to  a  man  who  has  hetdi  in  pro|»r- 
tion  to  the  number  of  his  cattle.  My  idea  is,  that  otherwise  a  man  of  moderate  meass 
would  be  crowded  out  of  the  country  entirely,  and  I  should  make  the  number  of  can  It 
a  man  owned  the  unit  of  his  acreage.  I  think  a  system  that  would  allow  the  pMtir- 
age  homestead  of  a  sufficient  size  to  support  a  familv,  and  in  addition  to  allow  a  mac 
to  purchase  to  the  extent  of  the  cattle  he  has,  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

The  statute  of  this  country  allows  three  or  more  individuals  to  form  an  irrigatioa 
company  and  control  the  waters  and  distribute  them ;  and  the  company  then  hav^  the 
absolute  use  of  those  waters  afterward,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  else.  Und^r  that 
system  the  streams  are  all  taken  up  without  any  ownership  to  the  land  other  than  ^ 
possessory  title,  so  that  in  fact,  under  the  existing  statute,  three  or  four  people  msj 
take  up  and  control  all  the  water  back  of  it,  the  umitation  being  that  they  most  ta* 
the  water,  the  evidence  of  use  being  affidavits.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  h^s 
of  a  man  to  use  the  water  so  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  is  i» 
the  exclusion  of  other  parties. 

I  have  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  I  find  the  sheep  driv«  the  cattle  off.  They  paetis* 
the  grasses  so  short  that  the  cattle  cannot  graze,  and  then,  too,  they  do  not  like  tiy 
smeU  of  the  sheep.  We  keep  them  separated  by  herders.  I  lived  in  Tooele  Coann. 
Utah,  for  some  years.  I  think  about  10,000  acres  would  support  one  beef  in  that  eooatT 
now.  I  have  known,  in  the  past,  when  it  would  support  one  beef  to  every  10  or  1'. 
acres.  It  was  then  as  good  as  my  present  range,  an(l  that  result  has  been  bron^tf 
about  by  feeding  it  out.  I  was  out  m  that  quarter  some  months  ago  and  I  did  not  «^ 
any  grass,  except  a  few  spears  of  meadow  grass.  Where  I  am  now  the  land  has  1*^: 
surveyed  by  the  United  States.  We  are  within  the  railroad  limits  and  have  entMv>l  i 
section  of  desert  land  of  640  acres.  We  would  buy  the  land  if  wecould  and  makf  is- 
provements. 

A  law  concerning  water  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  We  Litt 
a  sheep  and  cattle  tax  in  our  county,  amounting  to  about  12  mills  on  the  dollar.  ^^ 
cannot  buy  the  railroad  lands  and  I  nave  been  leasing  them  for  25  cents  an  acre,  ac* 
sometimes,  when  a  man  has  been  irrigating  his  meadow  all  summer,  it  ia  lost  to  hi:L  .r 
the  winter  by  being  taken  by  some  other  man,  simply  because  the  first  one  cannot  *<^ 
or  control  it.  I  would  readily  move  away  from  these  railroad  lands  to  some  otber 
locality  if  it  were  possible  to  buy  land. 

The  average  size  of  cattle  herds  in  our  range  is  from  2,000  to  5,000,  and  our  sfaer? 
herds  are  from  3,000  to  15,000.  There  are  constant  conflicts  between  sheep  and  cattir 
men,  and  I  think  this  question  of  disposing  of  the  lands  should  be  settled.  Some  citin 
have  ordinances  preventing  sheep  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  them.  If  I  w 
located  with  a  herd  of  cattle  a  man  mignt  come  in  there  with  a  hand  of  sheep  a»l 
drive  me  awav  from  my  home.  A  man  holding  the  water  right  hece  and  oontrulink 
all  the  land  should  be  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  ought  to  be  made  to. 


Te8tim»ny  of  Samuel  CHUon,  horn  and  oaHle  raiser.  Salt  Lake  CU^,  CUL 

Samttsl  Gilson. 

Is  engaged  in  raising  horses  and  cattle,  and  has  a  ranch  in  Castle  VsJl^,  fai  Ceetra 
Utah.    ^  states  that  the  pastoral  interests  of  Utah  labor  under  gruai  dilBcalixi 
from  the  fact  that  no  person  who  pastures  cattle  npon  a  range  can  be  eeeaiv  in  h  \ 
occupancy.    Any  other  owner  of  cattle  may  at  any  tune  bring  a  herd  to  pastiiiy  optis 
the  same  range,  and  overstock  it  so  that  the  grass  is  rapidly  eaten  and  tlieift  both  brM 
are  obliged  to  emigrate  to  other  localities.    This  is  not  only  common  in  Utah,  \* .: 
an  universal  rule.    Very  few  herds  can  occupy  any  range  for  a  long  period,  bee  a:* 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  good  grass  is  found  there  herds  from  oder  ranieea  vh  ' 
have  been  eaten  out  are  driven  upon  it,  crowding  it  beyond  its  capacity.    T\»  w  * 
arrived  herds  have  themselves  been  driven  away  by  the  same  causes  Crom  their  r  -* 
vious  ranges,  or  perhaps  have  been  displaced  by  sheep  herds,  which  will  qnickly  <U 
off  cattle  nom  any  range.    There  is  no  local  law  or  custom  by  which  m  crettle  nu 
can  be  protected  in  his  occupancy,  and  he  believes  that  some  way  ought  to  be  t  r 
Tided  by  which  such  occupancy  can  be  secured.    Under  the  preoent  state  of  asv 
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there  is  no  permanenoy  of  residence,  and  no  identification  of  any  pastoral  interesta 
▼ith  the  soil ;  nor  is  there  any  encouragement  to  make  permanent  improvements,  nor 
anj  improvements  beyond  those  which  are  absolately  necessary  for  the  most  temporary 
parpoees. 

If  some  way  could  be  provided  by  which  ownership  of  a  range  or  a  tenure  could  be 
secured  by  law  to  the-  occupant  it  would  in  Utah  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  in- 
terest. There  are  ranges  which  are  utterly  unfit  for  ordinary  agricultunJ  purposea 
sod  suited  only  for  stock-raising.  If  a  person  could  locate  m  one  of  these  places, 
and  be  secure  in  his  holding,  he  could  raise  giiaas  veiy  cheaply  by  irrigation,  and  sns- 
mn  his  herd  throush  the  winter  on  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  land.  I  mean 
smAlI  when  compared  with  the  wide  areas  over  which  they  must  now  range  in  order 
to  get  eDoogh  grass  to  sustain  life.  There  is  a  general  conviction  amone  cattle-grow- 
ers of  Utah  that  t)ie  industry  must  come  to  the  raising  of  tame  grasses  for  the  winter 
feeding  of  cattle,  or  else  the  whole  industrv  will  die  out  altogether.  The  wild  grasses — 
the  banch-grasB  once  so  abundant  every  wnere — are  soon  kiUed  off  by  protracted  feed- 
ing, and  do  not  grow  again  unless  after  long  years,  when  in  the  slow  course  of  nature 
they  come  up  again  from  seed.  Most  of  this  wild  grass  has  been  destroyed  already, 
ftsd  ranges  which  once  were  thick  and  deep  with  it  are  now  utterly  barren  of  it,  and 
if  left  to  natore  many  years,  perhaps  generations,  must  pass  before  it  would  be  re- 
stored. Tame  grasses  would  not  be  killed  so  readily,  for  they  form  a  turf,  and  would 
^'eld  hay  in  large  quantities  by  irrigation. 

The  Fremont  or  Dirty  I)evil  Kiver  will  never  be  used  for  irrigation  successfully.  It 
mne  through  Rabbit  Valley,  where  a  very  large  area  can  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
graas,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  When  the  nver  leaves  that  valley  it  flows  through 
sooantry  where  agriculture  is  impossible  under  any  circumstances,  and  finally  reaches 
the  Colorado  through  deep,  narrow  cafions.  If  a  stock  s^wer  could  take  up  a  suit- 
ible  tract  in  that  valley  and  be  protected  in  his  ownership  he  could  raise  a  large  herd 
on  a  comparatively  small  tract.  Most  of  the  good  ranges,  except  in  the  high  plateaus, 
have  been  eaten  out,  and  are  now  nothing  but  bitrren  desert,  and  these  have  once  been 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  wild  grass.  Through  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
^ss  the  pasturage  has  grown  poorer  and  poorer,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  amount 
of  fi'tock  raised  in  this  Territory  will  be  merely  nominal,  unless  some  way  can  be  pro- 
tided  by  which  human  industry  can  supply  the  defect.  All  stock  growers  would 
igree  with  me,  I  think,  that  cattle-raising  could  be  prosecuted  profitably  by  raising 
taaie  grass  by  irrigation.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
iceaos  of  allowing  settlers  to  take  up  large  tracts — I  mean  more  than  160  acres,  and 
(>n>bablj  as  much  as  ten  times  that  amount — and  give  them  exclusive  possession  of  it. 

lu  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating  grass  would  not 
take  away  just  so  much  water  from  streams  which  are  used  for  irrigating  grain  crops, 
I  Bay  DO.  The  tame  grasses  ripen  here  in  June  or  July,  and  would  not  require  any 
irrigation  after  May  or  the  early  part  of  June.  At  that  time  the  streams  are  at 
Sood,  and  cany  a  very  large  excess  of  water.  The  grain  crops  require  their  principfkl 
irrigation  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August,  when  the  streams  have  fallen  off  to 
^  than  half  their  volume  at  flood-time.  The  irrigating  capacity  of  a  stream  for 
zrain  crops  is  the  quantity  of  water  it  carries  in  the  latter  part  of  Julv  and  in  Ausust. 
Hie  irrigating  capacity  for  grass  would  be  the  quantity  which  it  would  carry  in  May 
led  Jane.  In  those  months  the  streams  could  spare  for  a  grass  crop  two  or  three  times 
M  mach  water  as  would  be  called  for  by  the  largest  possible  grain  crops,  without  the 
^iKbtest  iniury  to  agriculture. 

The  methooB  of  managing  herds  of  cattle  in  Utah  are  widely  different  from  those 
Mn ployed  in  Colorado.  We  usually  take,  whenever  we  can,  a  winter  and  a  summer 
i^oge.  The  winter  ranges  are  in  the  valleys  and  lower  levels  generally.  The  summer 
tai  ges  are  high  up  in  the  mountains  or  high  plateaus.  The  snowfall  is  always  light 
ill  the  valleys  of  the  desert  portions  of  Utah,  and  quickly  melts.  We  have  no  storms 
)f  trxtremely  cold  wind,  before  which  cattle  must  drift  in  order  to  keep  from  freezing, 
ut]  In  tbe  severest  winter  winds  they  easily  find  shelter  behind  cliffs  or  in  gulches  or 
in  <-edar  groves.  They  are  never  driven  off'  the  range  by  storms  and  very  rarely  perish 
m  account  of  the  weather,  unless  they  are  starved  and  gaunt.  There  is  no  general 
'^JDnd-np,"  bat  we  keep  the  cattle  from  straying  very  far,  and  send  out  for  them  at 
UJ  tinges;  in  other  words,  keep  them  rounded  up  at  all  times.  We  corral  them  in  the 
fvii:^  or  early  summer  for  branding,  and  brand  at  various  times  through  the  summer, 
rhf>iiever  convenient.  The  summer  ranges  in  the  higher  levels  are  abandoned  by  the 
attle  when  tbe  snows  come,  and  the  cattle  always  coiue  down  in  long  trains,  without 
^iivj^  driven,  and  enter  the  valleys  when  the  snow  gets  deep  above.  There  they  are 
a^ily  caught  and  herded. 

I  think  the  wants  of  the  stock  industry  would  be  met  if  the  lands  suitable  for  pas- 
nra^e  could  be  obtained  from  the  government,  either  by  pre-emption  or  by  purchase, 
n  tracts  large  enough  to  support  a  moderate  herd.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  and 
▼f n  wrong  to  allow  a  few  men  to  obtain  land  monopolies  from  the  government.  A 
•**i;cv  which  fixed  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  which  an  individual  could  acquire 
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"^ould  ^  very  ropugnant  to  the  people  with  whom  I  am  aagBftiptxl.  Bat  * 
tract,  Bti£feient  lor  the  sapport  of  a  moderate  herd,  or  OTea  9i  a  maU  one*  ikDald,  k 
my  opinioD,  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  any  man  who  chooses  to  aoqdtoe  eaa^  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  buy  it  rather  than  to  aoqoire  it  for  nothing*  Ui* 
der  the  homestead  law  there  is  i{>pt  to  be  much  peijaxy  ana  dishnnesi  aaqsisitiaa  ttf 
land,  and  I  think  the  pre-emption  of  such  tracts  wonld  be  preferable. 


TeaUnumy  of  Jawn  H,  MariMieau^  deputy  United  SkUea  mimartU  oanwfsr,  Csdbt  Cmmtf. 

Utah. 

The  qnestions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fooiid  on  sheet  Ut- 
ing  page  L 

Tk§  honorable  Publio  Land  Commiaeion : 

OsKTLBiffiBN :  In  reply  to  the  qnestions  in  the  circnlar  forwarded  to  mis»  I  have  iJte 
honor  to  make  the  following  report,  numbering  each  answer  to  correspond  with  that 
of  each  interrogatory. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  monntain  legioa,  in  UldL 
Neyada,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  have  personal  knowledge  iipon  many  of  the  aab- 
Jects  referred  to ;  but  in  regard  to  some  of  them  I  have  not,  andTsuch  will  Isare  anifi' 
swered.  The  past  thirty  years  have  been  spent  in  surveying,  civil  engineerings  expl<ir- 
ing,  and  Indian  warfare,  which  experiences  haveeiven  me  a  very  complete  knowledp 
of  tiie  physical  character  of  the  countiy.  In  the  nope  that  my  oommonicatioo  may  n 
of  some  use  to  the  Commission,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  H.  HASnNEAU, 
Deputy  United  StaUt  MimermI 

▲N0WBB8. 

1.  James  Henry  Hartineau ;  Logan,  Cache  County,  Utah;  sorveyor,  oivil 
and  deputy  United  States  mineraTsurveyor. 

2.  In  Cache  County  nineteen  years;  in  the  Territories  about  thirty  yean. 

3.  I  have  not^  except  to  locate  in  Wisconsin  aland  warrant noeived  frooi  the  Unii^ 
States  for  service  in  the  Mexican  war. 

4.  Have  seen  the  settlement  of  these  Territories,  and  know  the  experisDce  oi  my 
many  acquaintances. 

5.  From  one  to  seven  years  in  pre-emptions ;  in  homesteads,  after  the  five  ftan 
expires;  from  one  to  three  years.  This  applies  to  umeonteeted  oases ;  oootealed  eMM 
are  longer. 

6.  Have  netted  some.  There  sre  lands  very  desirable  to  enter  upon  which  »ett«cn 
cannot  reside  as  prcNcribed  by  law,  being  compelled  thereby  to  ma^e  false  statwawa 
to  the  land  officers ;  such,  for  instance,  as  low,  wet,  swampy  lands,  apon  which  no  <■• 
can  live,  but  desirable  and  neceeaary  for  hay  and  pasturage.  Also  lands  uamit  «• 
account  of  Indians  and  possible  danger  to  life.  To  remedy  this  I  aonesl|  in  osi*  d 
wet  lands,  that  parties  may  **  prove  up^'  their  claim  by  making  procn  aanafscteiT  r« 
the  local  land  officers,  in  connection  with  the  **  field-notes  "  of  the  United  States  W 
veys  of  the  character  of  the  tract  in  question,  that  said  land  is  unfit  for  mideoos.  la 
case  of  lands  unsafe  on  account  of  Indians,  proof  from  the  county  oonrt  or  fkon  ink* 
reliable  authority  should  be  presented  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case;  the  tiOMso  w«> 
voidahly  spent  awav  from  the  nomestead  to  be  credited  to  the  applicant.  When  pue*- 
ble,  settlers  should  reside  on  the  land  claimed. 

7.  The  public  lands  still  unsettled  are  agricultural,  pastoral^  mineral,  and  timbeit^ 

8.  Ist.  By  the  field-notes  of  the  land  already  surveyed.  9d.  Lands  niwarvrjrd. 
Lands  adapted  to  agriculture  to  bo  surveyed  under  the  present  system.  lioiiaU.as 
and  broken,  hilly  land  not  adapted  to  cultivation  should  be  asoertaiBed  as  mrb  i^ 
running  standard  parallels  and  meridians  at  certain  distances  apart ;  from  said  wUsA- 
ards  and  meridians  township  lines  to  be  run  in  cases  where  an  inspection  of  the  ci<ii> 
try  would  indicate  land  suitable  for  subdivision.  Mountains  or  broken  land  l4 
worthy  of  subdivision  to  be  surveyed  by  triangnlation.  Mineral  and  valuable  timhm 
land  to  be  located  and  subdivided  according  to  the  conformation  of  the  ooontr^  -i* 
cafions,  ridges,  and  basins. 

9.  Having  ascertained  by  standard  parallels  and  meridians,  and  somntimce  by  lin« 
running  on  township  boundaries,  the  character  of  the  tract  m  question,  I  woakl  tct- 
vey  agricultural  land  suitable  for  settlement  by  the  present  system ;  timbar  laMl  sai 
pastoral  to  be  pareeled  according' to  natural  conformation  by  oaSona,  rHces^  Ac.   U 
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tliifl  region  timber  always  grows,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  northern  or  shady  slopes  of 
ridges  and  mountains ;  never,  scarcely,  on  the  sunny  or  southern  slopes.  Roacls  are 
only  possible  along  bottoms  of  cafions,  winding  in  eveiy  direction ;  and  to  obtain  the 
timber  it  most  be  slidden  down  the  rough,  9^p,  rocky  mountain  paths  with  infinite 
toil  If  theee  precipitous  and  deeply-aiBamed  mountain  sides  were  subdivided  into 
Kctions  as  other  land,  the  greater  paft  would  not  be  worth  entry,  because  there  would 
be  DO  way  to  get  to  them  without  crossing  some  one  else's  claim.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  long,  narrow  stripe  of  timber  along  the  side  of  the  cation  could  be  subdivided 
for  sale  best  by  running  straight  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  cation  to  the  top  of  the 
ndge,  dividing  it  into  stripe  of  from  40  to  160  acres.  For  platting  and  numbering  a 
line  should  be  surveyed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cation,  connected  with  some  United 
States  survey  comer  or  monument  Pastoral  lands  on  the  sunny  side  of  mount- 
Ain  ridges  may  be  laid  out  in  a  similar  manner;  in  other  places,  according  to  the 
oatoral  baaina  and  drainaffO  of  the  countiy.  Mineral  lands  to  be  surveyed  substan- 
tial]; as  at  present,  providing  that  United  States  mineral  monuments  may  be  properly 
coDDected  by  triangulatlon  with  United  States  surveys  or  noted  objecta.  The  present 
j^Tstem  of  dispoeio^  of  public  land  is  good,  so  far  as  relates  to  land  capable  of  produc- 
ing crops  without  irrigation  ;  but  for  lands  that  cannot  be  cultivated  without  irriga- 
tioQ^  justice  to  the  hardy  pioneer  should  give  him  the  land  he  redeems  from  desert 
sterility,  the  settler  merely  paying  the  expense  of  survey  and  fees  for  making  the 
necetisaiy  entries  ip  the  land  office.  If  this  be  deemed  inexpedient,  let  the  prices  of 
public  lands  be  graded.  Lands  suitable  only  for  stock  range  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  acre ;  arable  land  needing  irrigation  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  acre ;  timber  laud 
to  be  graded  according  to  kind  and  amount  of  timber  at  from  25  cents  to  |2  50  per 
acre. 

AORICULTURB. 

I.  Climate  is  mild  in  Utah  and  Nevada ;  rainfall  light.  Season  for'  growing  crops 
aboQt  as  in  New  York  State.  Snow  rarely  more  than  o  or  8  inches  deep  m  the  valleys; 
in  the  mountains  2  to  25  feet  deep.  Water  for  irrigation  comes  from  small  mountain 
fitreams  fed  by  snowa  of  winter. 

'I  The  rainfall  is  usually  from  October  to  April,  with  a  few  light  showers  during 
the  rtfit  of  the  year.  Scarcely  any  rain  falls  in  irrigation  season,  which  is  fh>m  May 
to  September.    We  depend  entirely  upon  irrigation. 

X  jfot  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land. 

4.  Of  the  whole  Territory,  I  think  about  15  per  ceiit.  by  natural  streams ;  by  ari;esl&n 
vellts  about  5  per  cent,  additional. 

o.  Wiieat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corti,  lucerne,  oloveri  grass,  potatoes,  and  all  varieties  of 
r<m  crops  growing  in  tne  rforthem  and  Middle  States. 

C.  Difficult  to  say.  Some  land — ^loamy— will  do  with  two  irrigations;  a  loose, 
gravelly  subsoil  necessitates  as  many  as  ten. 

7.  Small  monntain  streams  and  brooks.  In  some  cases  the  waters  of  the  larger 
rivf  r«,  as  Bear,  Weber,  Logan,  and  Sevier. 

''.  1  have  an  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  irrigation,  but  cannot  say  much  in 
^L':^  re{M>rt.  Grain  must  have  water  when  the  kernel  is  in  the  dough,  or  It  will  shrivel 
in  ripening.  Potatoes  must  have  water  when  in  blossom,  and  when  the  tubers  begin  to 
funn.  So  with  other  crops.  Irrigation  greatly  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  espe- 
milj  when  the  water  is  muddy ;  or  even  if  clear,  when  not  applied  too  long  at  a  time 
In  one  place.  Crops  have  been  grown  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  and  some  kinds 
^  i!l  probably  mature  still  higher. 

9.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  in  some  localities.  When  water  is  scarce,  it  is  all  used. 
Tlie  water  returned  to  ditches  is  only  that  which  escapes  control.  Waste  of  water  Is 
rij^diy  guarded  against.  A  man  is  entitled  to  water  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
<»cTe«  to  be  watered — in  many  localities,  from  one  to  two  nours  to  the  acre  in  daytime ; 
double  that  during  the  night.  The  main  canals  and  their  numerous  branches  are  eacli 
plac^l  in  charge  of  a  water- master,  who  gives  the  stream  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and  who 
«IflO  has  ch»rge  of  repairs,  Sus. 

to.  Iq  the  settled  portions  it  is  all  taken  up.  The  local  customs  and  laws  are  as  fol- 
•uw)t :  Settlers  in  a  new  place  take  as  much  water  as  they  need  in  a  canal.  If  there  be 
vater  still  unclaimed  in  the  stream  other  parties  may  take  it. .  t^o  one  can  water  to 
the  detriment  of  first  parties  claiming  and  using  it.  Water  rights  are  bought  and  sold 
AS  other  property.  Selling  land  is  also  a  sale  of  the  water  right  of  said  land  unless  6x- 
pr*«ily  stipniated  to  the  contrary. 

II.  But  two  have  come  before  the  United  States  district  couris.  They  were  the  cas^ 
o1  men  who  endeavored  to  take  the  wat^er  from  previous  owners  by  new  canals ;  but 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  ag^ainst  them,  confirming  the  rights  of  previous  owners. 

12.  TwentT-five  per  cent. 

I'i  It  is.    Two  to  three  thousand  acres. 

14.  They  should  only  be  sold  to  actual  settlers. 

15.  Six  acres.    This  is  about  the  average  for  pasturage. 
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16.  One  handred  is  the  least  number  on  good  range ;  four  times  as  many  on  tht 
usual  quality  of  grazing. 

17.  Do  not  know. 

18.  Diminished  rapidlv. 

19.  No ;  cattle  cannot  be  confined  by  fences  on  the  range.  It  woald  ^leatly.  Mm 
raising  improved  stock  would  not  then  be  troubled  by  inferior  stock  getting  intotlMit 
herds. 

20.  Springs  and  mountain  streams. 

22.  Five. 

23.  Diminished.    Sheep  kill  out  the  grass  in  three  or  four  yean. 

24.  No.    Cattle  and  horses  will  not  graze  after  sheep  unless  oompeUed. 

25.  None  that  I  know  of. 

26.  Do  not  know.    Sheep  are  from  1,000  to  8,000  in  a  herd ;  catUe,  1,500  to  5,000. 

27.  Bun  standards  and  meridians  a  few  miles  apart  to  learn  the  physical  natnn  of 
the  country  from  which  subsidiary  lines,  township  or  otherwise,  may  be  ran  to  laeh 
portions  as  need  subdiyision  or  parceling.  Sell  nrst-claas  agricultural  land  at  fliS 
per  acre  to  actual  settlers ;  lands  requiring  irrigation  at  not  more  than  50  cento  per 
acre ;  pastoral  lands,  2,500  acres  to  each  settler  at  25  cents  per  acre ;  timber  lands  to  br 
classified  and  sold  at  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  to  actual  residents. 

28.  There  is.  The  first  United  States  surveys  made  over  twenty  yean  ago,  especisQf 
under  Mr.  Burr,  were  mostly  made  upon|Miper  only.  Of  thecomera  actoally  sot  maaj 
were  destroyed  by  prairie  fires  long  before  settlement ;  many  by  Jealoos  Indiana  wU 
some  by  thoughtless  whites,  herdsmen,  and  othera.  It  would  be  agreatbU— ing  if  ti» 
government  would  authorize  a  reaurvey  in  some  localities,  even  if  it  should  be  si  tte 
expense  of  the  county  or  Territory  interested. 

TIMBER. 

1.  It  is  scarce ;  red  pine  on  the  lower  ridges ;  white  pine  and  aspen  (the  latter  worth- 
less) on  the  higher ;  very  difficult  of  access,  and  requiring  from  two  to  foor  days  for  a 
man  to  make  one  round  trip. 

2.  Very  little  planted,  there  being  no  ground  or  water  for  it.  The  pine  wiU  not  gto^ 
In  low  altitudes. 

3.  By  sale,  {>aroeIing  the  timber  laud  in  strips  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  csfioa 
to  the  top  of  tho  timber-covered  side  of  the  mountains,  usually  from  40  to  100  chsiDiL 
the  base  Dne  in  the  bottom  of  the  cafion  to  be  carefully  run,  connecting  with  aome  peat 
of  the  regular  United  States  survey.  These  stri])s  to  be  from  twenty  to  forty  duuM 
wide. 

I  prefer  sale  of  timber,  because  it  is  the  only  effectual  way  to  preserve  it.  A  mu 
will  naturally  look  after  his  own  property,  but  be  wasteful  when  it  is  not.  If  tislier 
land  be  leased  an  army  of  inspectora  will  be  necessary,  or  a  failare  to  preserre  Up 
timber  will  result.  Men  leasing  timber  eboold  be  required  to  keep  up  the  growth  «f 
timber  by  planting  small  trees,  and  protecting  small  timber  naturally  growing  tbenoo 
But  few  men  could  be  found  who  would  carefully  supervise  this,  and  without  fcch 
constant  supervision  the  scheme  would  be  a  failure.  But  men  otmiji^  the  timber^  tad 
knowing  they  could  never  make  another  entry,  would  preserve  it- 

The  local  land  offices  could  best  see  to  these  matters,  being  nearest  the  ground  sod 
familiar  with  the  country,  people,  circumstances,  and  necessities  of  the  case.  Tbff 
could  appoint  overseers  for  each  county,  and  cause  all  land  paroeled  oat  to  be  recaro^l 
to  the  survey or-generaVs  office  as  other  surveys.  Railroads  should  be  prohibited  fmi 
purchase.  They,  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  destroy  timber,  using  genenllf 
small  timber  suitable  for  single  ties,  while  settlers  cut  the  full-grown  trees. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  There  is.    Tho  same  kind  of  timber  springs  up  from  seeds,  but  is  of  alow  growth 

6.  Forest  fires  are  generally  accidental,  originating  sometimes  by  lightning,  oftrs 
by  smoldering  embers  of  donerted  camp-fires,  scattered  by  gusts  of  wind  amoo^  va 
rounding  leaves  and  twi'r-     Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Umber  have  been  Imrce-i 
this  year  in  Utah  alone.     :  u  Utah  a  Territorial  law  imposes  a  fine  of  $1,000  for  ttf^itn^ 
fire  on  the  public  domain,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  perpetrati>r  *i 
the  act.    If  men  oivned  the  timber  laud  it  would  be  watched  by  persons  dirvctly  invr 
ested.    The  settlers  miiat  have  timber  for  bnii,ding,  mining,  and  manufactariuK  p:.r 
poses.    The  country  cauuot  be  inhabited  without.    To  absolutely  prevent  Umber  f  r  ^^ 
being  used  would  cause  a  rejfion  of  wonderfal  mineral  and  agrionltaral  wealth  u 
revert  to  desolation.    Men  can  no  more  be  prevented  from  using  the  timber  than  fma 
drinking  the  water  of  the  mouutAin  stream. 

8.  Local  custom  requires  men  who  cut  timber  to  remove  it  in  a  reasonable  tini^.«'' 
any  other  person  may  take  it. 

9.  Yes.  They  know  better  than  any  one  else  can  the  conditions,  requirements.  ^^ 
circnuistances  pertaining  to  their  respective  districts  of  country,  and  from  pennsji 
acquaintance  of  their  deputies  and  others  most  liable  to  understand. 
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LODB  CLAIMS. 

1.  Some  experience  in  surveying  claims ;  none  as  an  attorney. 

2.  A  great  aefect,  I  think,  is  allowing  one  claim  to  overlap  another  when  surveyed 
for  patent.  There  are  many  cases  of  from  three  to  seven  conflicts  in  regard  to  super- 
ficiu  area  of  ground,  and  litigation,  expensive  and  vexatious,  renders  many  good  mines 
pnetically  worthless. 

3.  it  18  very  unjust  to  the  original  and  rightful  owners  of  the  claim  and  verv  ii^urious 
to  tbe  prosperity  of  the  count^  at  large.  Out  of  many  cases,  instance  the  "Shoo  Fly^ 
in  the  O^hir  Mining  District,  Tooele  County,  Utah,  which  overlaps  four  other  and  pre- 
TioQs  claims ;  and  some  of  the  four  also  overlap  each  other.  The  **  Mono  "-  overlaps  the 
''Shoo  Fly."  and  the  **  Utah  Queen  "  both  the  former.  Also,  in  the  same  case,  the  ''I 
X  L"  overlaps  the  *'  Grecian  Bend,'*  which  covers  part  of  the  '*  Mono,^  which  also 
overlaps  the  *'8hoo  Fly."  I  should  infer,  if  government  intends  to  protect  and  give 
title  to  the  original  locator,  it  should  only  allow  a  claimant  for  a  particular  location 
apoD  conclusive  evidence  that  such  location  was  actually  the  first ;  afterwards  no 
pkrty  should  beaUowed  to  claim  ground  previously  filed  on  in  the  United  States  land 
(^ees. 

4.  The  outcrop  of  a  vein  or  lode.  I  think  not.  Slides  of  earth  or  rook  frequently 
oeenr,  covering  what  wae  formerly  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

5.  Not  always. 

6.  Frequently. 

7.  Not  personaUy ;  have  often  heard  of  such  difficulties. 
B.  Cannot  say  positively. 

9.  I  think  not. 

10.  They  may,  but  not  in  my  personal  experience. 

11.  To  tiieir  disadvantage.  Parties  make  such  claims  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
eonteet  and  to  force  other  parties  to  buy  them  off  by  compromise. 

12.  Have  no  experience  of  such  a  case. 
13. 1  think  so. 

14.  Possibly. 

15.  Yes.  In  Logan,  Cache  County,  by  about  twenty  parties,  some  miners,  others  citi- 
sens,  but  all  interested  in  claims.  A  recorder  was  elected,  with  power  to  appoint  a 
depnty.  His  dnty  was  to  make  record  of  location s,  make  and  record  minutes  of  mining- 
district  meetings,  together  with  the  mining-district  laws  (all  such  records  being  open 
to  im»pection  by  interested  parties  during  business  hours).  The  maiu  object  is  to  keep 
a  true  record  of  claims,  showing  direction,  length,  and  width  claimed,  time  of  loca- 
tion, d:c.  The  discoverer  posts  a  notice  on  the  ground,  giving  names  of  locators,  gen- 
eral direction  of  claim,  and  number  of  feet  claimed,  and  width.  They  claim  the  vein 
or  lode,  with  aU  ita  angles,  dips,  branches,  and  variations,  the  specified  number  of  feet 
18  to  length,  and,  between  end  lines,  to  follow  the  vein  downward  wherever  it  goes,  to 
tlH*  center  of  the  earth.  The  effect  of  such  a  notice,  recorded  within  the  specified  time, 
ifi  X<t  give  them  absolute  possession. 

16.  They  have  not,  I  think. 

19.  I  think  not  in  many  cases.  Prospectors  open  claims  in  places  many  days'  Jour- 
p^ J  from  Unite<l  States  land  offices,  and  often,  if  they  were  compelled  to  make  such  a 
journey,  their  claims  would  be  taken  by  rascals  while  they  were  gone.  A  local  mining 
district  obviates  this  danger. 

20.  I  think  it  should. 

21.  Am  incompetent  to  suggest  anything  in  so  important  a  matter. 
^i.  I  think  so.    Five  years. 

PLACER  CUUMS. 

1.  About  one-half.    The  minerals  are  specular,  bog,  and  hematite  iron,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  antimony,  coal,  and  black,  white,  and  variegated  marble.    Also  sulphur, 
eoppenut.  alum,  manganese,  tellurium,  cinnabar,  and  mineral  wax  (so-called). 
'I  Never  acted  as  attorney  in  such  matters,  and  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 
3.  Same  answer  as  No.  2. 
4. 5,  and  6.  Same  answer. 

T.  Have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done. 
f^.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
9.  I  do  not. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  H.  MARTINEAU, 
United  States  Mineral  Surreyor, 

Note.— r  have  been  absent  for  several  weeks  in  Idaho,  which  will  explain  why  I 
have  not  answered  the  circular  sooner. 
Respectfully, 

J.  H.  MARTINEAU. 
Logan,  Xotemher  1, 1879. 
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Tutinumy  of  H,  P.  Mtuanf  engaged  in  the  Umber'  ami  lumber  hueineeef  8aU  Iske  fXhf,  Vlak. 

H.  P.  Mason,  who  is  engaged  in  the  timber  and  lumber  buidiieiB,  tesUfled  al  8lli 
Lftke  City,  September  15, 1679,  as  follows: 

We  purchase  lumber  cut  here  in  Utah  on  the  ffovemment  lands.  I  thiok  thai  Uw 
timber  lands  should  be  protected  in  some  way.  The  timbermen  are  wiUios  to  mxMj 
the.  government.  As  I  undenit<And  the  law  the  timber  ean  be  eoufisoated  if  it  ia«Dt 
Irom  government  land.  I  have  had  some  talk  with  the  lumbennsa,  aad  tlu^  ^f' 
to  think  that  they  should  be  pennitted  to  buy  the  land  or  pay  stnmpage  en  U.  Iiihef 
ean  satisfy  the  governrntent  in  any  way  they  would  bn  willing  to  do  so.  They  d/ah 
wish  to  be  annoyed  in  their  business.  I  think  tiie  whole  subject  might  be  belter  naa- 
aged  if  placed  under  the  control  of  the  district  land  office.  I  think  the  laad  oa^  to 
be  sold.  There  is  not  one  mill  here  that  can  control  maoh  focest.  They  cannot  ft 
more  than  two  or  tl^rse  miles ;  it  does  not  pi^.  The  timber  is  high  on  the  Bumutua^ 
and  is  hard  to  get  at.  But  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  sell  the  lands  very  cheaply,  beeaoM 
the  men  have  to  bay  ao  much  land  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  tunber.  I  think  n 
should  be  sold  in  unlimited  quantities  for  that  reason.  A  large  amount  of  timber  ai 
destroyed  here  by  fires,  and  all  the  timber  wiU  j^  in  a  lew  years  if  it  ia  ji»fc  jpnbect/tA. 
I  thins  it  is  better  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  chance  than  to  let  fixe  destrow  it  Tht 
people  are  bound  to  set  it,  and  if  there  is  no  law  permitting  them  they  wili  taike  lh» 
chances  on  it.    The  demand  is  great,  and  they  will  hate  it  and  supply  it  in  any 


There  is  very  little  timber  here.  The  beat  timber  comes  from  the £aai andpoor  timW 
from  the  West.  There  is  not  enoueh  to  supply  the  local  demands,  bat  I  think  ihel 
what  is  here  should  be  protected.  1  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  gov«RiBicni  to 
get  something  for  it  than  to  have  it  destroyed  by  fire.  Ownership  would  tend  lo  pro- 
tect it.  The  people  do  not  feel  safe  in  doing  anything  because  ox  the  unasttled  coadi- 
tion  of  affairs.  I  suppose  there  are  600  men  in  the  timber  busineas  in  the  Terriloiy  cl 
Utah,  and  they  are  only  gettiog  a  living  at  it.  Thej  are  willing  to  obey  the  la«r  if 
tiie  government  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 


TnHnumy  of  WUHam  R.  ifay,  eatHe  raUer,  JV'g»]Uy  VUA, 

Mr.  WiLUAM  R.  May,  of  Kephi,  Juab  County,  Utah:  ^ 

Has  resided  here  since  1860 1  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  toaoma  irrtant  ia  fi 
ing ;  has  been  assessor  and  collector,  and  also  has  practiced  law ;  ia  »  BMWiWr  ef  thi 
Mormon  Church. 

On  the  subject  of  occupying  and  irrigating  land  he  states  that  the  Monaon  peopk 
have  been  in  the  habit  ox  proceeding  in  detachments  consisting  of  m  iwinibsr  of  da- 
ilies, sometimes  as  great  as  thirty  or  forty,  but  usually  less,  to  some  ntrsam  whkk 
could  be  used  for  watering  farms.  They  at  once  divided  up  the  land  in  their  own  vbt. 
being  governed  by  the  capacity  of  the  stream  and  any  local  oonsideratioiia  iacidtDl 
to  the  place.  The  land  was  subdivided  into  tracts  of  frmn  10  to  20  acraa»  Decaashlj 
contiguous,  and  in  as  compact  a  body  as  possible,  partly  for  oonvenieaoe  ia  iitiai- 
tion,  partly  for  defense  against  Indians.  The  first  labor  was  given  to  boildiagaw' 
fensive  work  against  attack  and  in  providing  shelter  that  is — ^houses  of  preUminacr  sa4 
very  primitive  construction.  The  next  work  was  the  irrigating  ditch,  or,  indeed,  tlit 
ditch  progressed  often  from  the  start  along  with  defensive  operatioDa.  It  waa  dog  br 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  colony,  each  man  being  expected  andrwjuired  to  give  to  it» 
construction  an  amount  of  work  proportional  to  the  acreage  of  his  land.  There  vm 
no  act  of  incorporation  of  ownership  in  the  ditch  at  first,  it  being  r^aaded  at  tbe 
common  property  of  the  community. 

The  titles  to  land  were  acquired  in  the  following  manner :  After  the  original  sq^ 
division  was  made  into  t<en  and  twenty  acre  lota,  the  land  wfks  held  practically  U* 
about  ten  years,  or  even  fifteen  years,  under  squatter  rights.  As  nobody  but  Mocomim 
lived  here  then  such  tenure  was  as  good  as  by  patent.  About  ten  years  ago  the  laws  oi  m^ 
emption  and  homestead  were  extended  over  the  Territory,  and  it  waa  conaadeM  %A 
importance  to  then  acquire  government  titles.  Some  of  toe  lAnd  was  then  takco  sp 
by  pre-emption,  some  by  homestead.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  laakl  was  aW 
taken  up  as  township  sites,  but  this  method  was  not  extensivelv  followed.  To  take  ap 
a  township  site  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  ofiScii^s  and  a  civil  government  orgamxa* 
tion,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense  and  money  was  excec<Iio^)T 
scarce.  All  the  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  afiiairs  of  the  people  were  ragnlau^ 
by  the  church,  and  tne  double  government  was  thought  superfluous,  ao  the  towotthir- 
site  locations  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  homestcM  and  pre-emption  wnre  rhkaj 
resorted  to. 

When  the  township  method  was  emnloyed  the  settlements  wen  ineorpnrat^d  » 
cities  under  Territorial  law,  and  a  regular  euUe  of  officers,  mayor  and  ahlemen,  Jlc. 
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• 

w«ra  apiMiDtodv  bat  noae  vaoeived  tiUmaA.  The  •ntrifNi  of  township  eitet  at  the  land 
•dloe  wer*  made  in  confonnity  with  law  by  the  mayor  of  an  inoorporated  city,  or  by 
»  l»obate  yadgi^  of  a  county  in  behalf  of  other  settlemciits,  and  the  paymcDte  were 
niit  by  these  offlciaU  for  their  people,  and  when  the  patents  were  received  the  deeda. 
of  the  several  parcels  of  land  were  made  by  the  jud^e  or  mayor  to  the  respective cKon- 
paats.  i«ch  faim  lands  aa  were  required  in  tmoto  lying  outside  the  township  site 
were  bemeiteadftd  or  preempted  by  persons  in  160-acre  tracts,  and  titles  to  the  sob> 
tUviidoBs  ef  these  quarter  seetions  were  deeded  by  them  to  the  several  occupants. 

There  is,  Ikowever,  in  nearly  every  settlement  a  small  portion  of  the  laud  which  hae 
hmn  taken  up  as  township  site,  and  this  was  rendered  neeeiiBaty  bv  the  very  compaet 
■umner  in  which  peoj^le  were  .compelled  to  cluster  together  for  defense  against  ln> 
ihiiM  and  for  irrigatuig  from  a  common  ditch  dug  without  capital.  By  far  the  greeter 
ponioD,  however,  baa  been  homesteaded  or  pre-empted. 

lo  the  distribution  of  water  rights  each  man  was  allotted  his  share  in  pruiN>rtioa  to 
bis  uaeage,  provided  he  had  done  a  corresponding  amount  of  work  upon  the  ditob^ 
The  capacity  of  the  stream  had  been  carefully  estimated,  and  no  more  water  was  ae- 
«i|;oe4  to  the  land  than  it  was  believed  to  be  able  to  irrigate.  In  the  year  1870  it  had 
b«ooaie  manifest  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  streams  had  notably  ineieased,  and 
oora  fields  were  assign^  to  incoming  settlers  and  a  supply  of  w^aier  furnished  Uy 
them.  This  was  done  by  common  consent,  and  the  water  was  diatributed  under  the- 
Mpervision  of  the  town  water-masters.  The  rights  of  the  earlier  occupants  to  water 
sit,  however,  nndoubtodly  prior  rights  under  the  law,  but  there  has  never  been  occar 
ttOQ  to  insiai  upon  this  priority  to  the  deprivati«n  of  later  occupants,  because  the  sup- 
i4y,  though  atnctly  limited,  has  in  general  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  principal  wants. 
The  advice  of  the  church  is  always  followed  in  the  distribution  and  regulation  of 
water. 


TetHmam^  of  J,  B.  Nml,  regkier  0f  Ui$  Imfd  ogkm  ai  SaU  Xaite,  XJtak. 

J.  &  KxxL,  register  of  the  land  odBce  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  teatifled  as  follows: 

I  think  tbet  all  the  forms  in  homestead  and  pre-emptien  entriea  eonld  be  mne^ 
Biaplited.  The  notiee  of  Intention  to  prove  up  in  homestead  and  pie^mption  oasae 
Usftogetiber  nnnecessary  and  la  Tory  provocative  of  oonteels.  in  caaceMog  an  abao- 
floament  of  a  homestead  we  take  the  proof  here  and  send  it  to  WashiugtoD.  We  make 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  snob  caoceliation  proof  has  been  taken,  and  then  wait  until' 
ibe  department  at  Washifiston  sends  back  to  us  an  order  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
hiMi.  We  cannot  cancel  the  entry  until  the  order  comes  from  Washington.  1  think 
thiit  the  cancellaticHi  of  homesteam  abandoned  should  be  made  at  the  land  office  whete 
fbe  proof  is  taken.  It  is  done  upon  our  recommendation  anyhow,  and  the  interests  of 
\\»  pvUio  woaM  be  subserved  if  we  were  permitted  to  declare  the  abandoDment.  It 
tiik^fl  Btz  months  Ibr  the  order  of  relinqnishraent  to  eorae  from  Washington  here.  It 
▼MiM  be  better  to  do  it  right  in  the  local  office,  to  the  saving  of  the  time  cMisnmed  in 
'."rw;irding  the  case  to  Washington  aud  getting  it  back.  The  rule  is  now  that  the  per- 
wn  in  possession  of  the  land  cannot  file  until  the  al)andonment  is  declared,  and  the 
IocaI  iMid  ftffioers  are  not  allowed  to  communieate  to  him  in  advance ;  and  thus  it  fre- 
lueofly  happens  by  reason  of  the  rule,  and  because  we  have  no  ri|^ht  to  notify  anyone, 
tbst  other  penons  than  those  equitably  entitled  to  the  land  rush  In  and  tile  and  get  it. 
I  thick  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  as  in  contested  cases ;  i.  e.,  we  should  be 
allowed  to  send  notices. 

1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  inception  of  mineral  titles  should  not  be  just  the 
nme  as  in  the  pre-emption  or  homesteadinff  of  agricultural  lands:  and  the  whole  sys^ 
t«m  of  district  recorders  sbonld,  I  think,  be  abolished,  as  a  man's  title  to  a  valuable 
pH^  of  property  now  rests  irpon  a  recorder's  integrity  and  upon  his  keeping  the  reo> 
<*d«  cwrrect ;  «nd  it  is  certain  that  they  are  frequently  kept  by  incompetent  and  prob* 
aMy  illiterate  men  and  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  mining  camp,  espe- 
^Jly  in  a  new  district.  I  think  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  land  districts  should 
hsve  exehiaiTe  charge  of  and  jurisdiction  over  the  timber,  and  if  the  present  law  was 
ftD^oded  to  do  that,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  government  and  to  the 
pwple. 

I  think  that  under  certain  limitations  a  Me  of  all  the  lands  adapted  to  pasturage 
wiiald  be  advantageous  to  the  stock  raisers  of  the  country,  but  I  have  not  thought  of 
»Tiv  (tystem  of  dispfMing  of  tbero ;  but  certainly  in  any  modification  of  the  present  law 
the  interests  of  owners  (if  oxiMtiug  herds  of  cattle  should  be  protected. 

I  think  the  water  rights  in  this  district  are  well  taken  up.  The  general  estimate  of 
afETicultoral  lands  in  this  State  Is  abont  50  per  cent.  These  a^euitnral  lands  consist 
of  dirsert  and  pasturage  lands.  I  think  there  is  very  little  imgable  land  that  has  not 
heen  taken  op ;  I  mean  lands  available  without  vast  expense  in  the  building  of 
dttehes,  Ac 
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Since  I  have  been  here,  a  little  over  two  years,  both  aeaeons  have  been  exeeediaglj 
dry  ones.  From  what  I  can  learn  agrionltnre  does  not  pay  well  here,  and  would  enly 
lx»  profitable  on  a  laiig^  scale.  The  reeonrces  of  Utah  are  mineral  and  stock  rawag . 
I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  land  classed  as  agrionltoral  is  really  only  pastimgs 
land. 

I  have  had  no  complaint  of  conflicts  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  nieo.  The  pesyji 
in  filing  on  their  land  complain  to  some  extent  that  the  stakes  are  gone,  and  my  hm 
eorveyors  to  find  their  comen  for  them.  The  stakes  are  not  pennanent  in  the  iist 
place,  and  time  destroys  them ;  they  rot  off  or  are  broken  down  and  destroyed.  1 
think  it  very  advisable  and  necessary  that  some  pennanent  form  of  slake  be 
There  was  one  case  in  this  office  of  complaint  where  land  was  marked  as  niioeial 
it  was  affricnltnral.  I  know  of  no  way  ander  the  present  svstem  by  whieh  a 
correct  classification  could  be  made.  I  think  there  coold  and  shoold  be  an  inpnve- 
ment  in  the  classification,  bnt  Jnst  how  it  should  be  done  I  woold  not  like  to  andertake 
j(o  say,  for  I  have  not  given  it  sufficient  thought.  In  the  interests  of  this  Temtory,  I 
think  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be  settled  promptly.  I  think  there  is  a  gnat  deal  of 
red  tape  that  might  be  done  away  with,  and  that  registers  and  receivers  shoold  bav» 
more  Jurisdiction,  and  that  they  should  have  a  right  to  subpcdna  witneases  sod  per- 
petuate testimony.  In  regard  to  improvement  in  Mministration,  I  think  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  a  law  but  of  the  land  office.  Now,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  dlAeolty  d. 
obtaining  patents,  take  the  case  of  a  cash  entry  which  involves  mneh  delay  in  tbs 
general  office.  Probably  there  are  a  great  many  deficiencies  in  the  preparatioD  of  the 
case,  particulars  that  are  lacking,  ana  the  clerk  at  Washington  will  go  over  that  can, 
and  he  will  discover  these  deficiencies,  that  something  is  needed  to  complete  the  casa 
He  sits  down  and  writes  a  letter  calling  for  three  or  four  supplementajy  proois,  sad 
afterward  he  finds  other  deficiencies  and  writes  another  letter,  and  all  this  cadse»  » 
delay  of  not  less  than  six  months,  where  it  is  not  necessary  at  all.  In  the  homestrad 
«nd  mineral  divisions  they  are  more  practical.  I  think  in  a  great  many  instances 
that  the  register  and  receiver  should  have  final  jurisdiction. 

The  office  regulations  and  the  law  conflict  in  the  matter  of  contracting  for  cancel- 
ing the  land  l^fore  the  pre-emption  is  made.  This  compels  men  to  commit  perjoiy 
Inasmuch  as  the  pre-emption  law  has  a  homestead  feature  in  it  I  do  not  see  aav 
harm  in  repealing  the  prr^-emption  act.  I  am  in  favor  of  selling  the  timber  land,  not 
ander  the  present  law,  bnt  let  the  purchaser  take  them  where  he  likea.  I  do  not  jtf( 
know  what  to  put  the  limit  at,  but  I  would  sell  them  at  a  price  not  to  ezeeed  ttttj 
oents  per  acre.  Destructive  timber  fires  could  be  stopped  in  a  great  measore  by  ee& 
ing  these  lands ;  self-interest  will  protect  them  and  self-interest  will  protect  thegrov- 
ing  timber.  The  present  law  does  not  protect  it  in  any  respect,  not  even  in  the  colke- 
tion  of  stumpa^.  There  are  a  few  timber-culture  entries  here,  about  thirty-mght  it 
«11.  My  objection  to  the  present  timber-culture  law  is  this,  I  think  there  shoud  be 
no  restriction  as  to  the  section. 

Under  the  town-site  law  an  incorporated  town  has  the  right  to  take  np  a  eertaia 
number  of  acres  according  to  the  population.  Then  under  Um  act  of  Mareh  3, 1^. 
they  were  allowed  additional  entries  not  to  exceed  3,560  acres  in  any  eaaa.  In  tkie 
Territory  the  legislature  has  incorporated  villages  and  towns  so  that  it  is  possible,  I  hsv* 
been  told,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  a  man  could  enter  the  northern  part  of  tbie 
Territory  and  go  out  of  the  southern  limit  without  getting  outside  of  incorporated  Til- 
lages, and  that  permits  them  under  the  law  to  exclude  a  person  who  woold  want  t« 
make  an  entry  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  a  villa^  although  the  village  ni^ 
not  be  settled.  Any  person  they  do  not  want  in  their  incorporated  towna  they  ev 
prevent  taking  up  lands  in  that  district.  That  is  the  construction  given  to  the  U«. 
though  I  do  not  tnink  that  it  was  the  law.  It  is  vexatious  and  prcjodieial  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  country. 

Concerning  mineral  claims  I  am  hardly  in  favor  of  a  square  location.  I  think  the 
chief  objection  to  that  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  take  such  a  lar;^  traet  in  cr 
d«r  t<  protect  persons  in  deep  mining  that  it  would  prevent  prospecting  in  lar^ge  arose 
of  ^'loand.    I  soggest  that  as  an  objeotiou  to  square  locations. 

i  think  that  i^effisters  and  receivers  should  have  the  right  to  go  away  from  tbnr 
office  to  take  proof  and  evidence  whenever  the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  settlecf 
require  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  to  registers  and  reoeiven  the 
power  of  inspection  officers.  I  think  it  wonld  be  an  excellent  thing  to  deviae  eooe 
eimple  method  of  distributins  the  decisions  of  the  General  Land  Offloe  npon  *U  lao^^ 
office  matters  to  the  various  aistriot  offices. 


Testinumy  of  James  R,  Nounan^  miner,  Salt  Lake  Cit^f  UUth. 

James  H.  Nounan,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  testified  September  1&,  1879,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  a  miner  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  vears.    I  think  there  on^ht  to  be 
oquare  location  about  1,600  feet  by  1,500  feet,  for  the  leaeon  that  there  ia  not  onei 
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io  a  thousand  bat  reqaires  a  conaiderable  amonnt  of  timber,  even  jf  he  has  a  saffi- 
ciently  large  dampiiig  groond,  and  if  they  conld  aoqaire  title  steadily  to  the  land  it 
wuald  be  far  better  for  the  prospector  to  come  into  this  office  and  file'  npon  the  land, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  make  final  proof  within  twelve  months.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that  direction.  I  have  oeen  prospecting  extensively  and  spending  large 
rama— several  thousand  dollars — upon  different  claims,  and  then  the  trouble  was  bo 
great  to  get  a  patent  that  rather  tnan  expend  the  monev  to  get  a  patent  I  would  ex- 
pend it  in  worldng  the  mine,  without  ever  acquiring  title.  The  result  was  that  I  lost 
nine-tenths  of  the  claims  I  had,  while  if  I  had  had  a  speedy  way  of  acquiring  title  I 
would  have  had  my  claims  secure. 

Under  the  present  law  it  requires  (100  worth  of  work  per  annum  to  acquire  a  title, 
and  yearly  payments  all  the  time  until  the  patent  is  issued  here.  The  government  ]» 
without  its  acrea^^e,  and  the  party  himself  nas  no  security  for  his  claim.  He  might 
be  called  away  without  the  least  fault  of  his,  and  some  one  else  Jump  the  claim. 
There  is  much  needless  litigation,  too,  under  the  present  law.  If  the  prospector  were 
provided  with  a  speedy  and  simple  way  of  acquinng  title  to  his  land,  he  would  always 

00  it.  I  think  the  whole  routine  of  acquiring  title  ou^ht  to  be  done  in  the  district 
land  offices,  and  that  the  recorder's  office  should  be  abolished. 

1  was  United  States  timber  agent  for  some  years.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  timber  matters.  I  know  that  there  is  not  only  immense  bodies  of  timber 
destroyed  annually  by  fires,  but  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  timber  that  is  taken  from 
the  public  land  now  is  taken  without  stuippaee  being  paid.  I  would  put  this  matter 
under  the  district  land  office,  and  I  would  sell  the  timber  land.  I  would  have  it  all 
enrvejed  and  sold,  requiring  the  possession  of  agricultural  land  by  the  party  applying 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  pre-empting  it.  I  would  sell  it  to  actual  land  owners  at 
the  rate  of  from  |2.50  to  |5  an  acre,  in  proportion  to  the  land  actually  sold.  I  would 
not  sell  it  to  everybody.  I  would  cut  this  timber  land  up  into  10-acre  tracts.  All  the 
timber  land  is  worth  something.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers  would  just  as  lief 
have  timber  land  with  a  small  growth  upon  it  as  large  timber,  because  the  small  tim- 
ber IB  more  accessible.  This  small  timber  is  mostly  quaking  aspen  and  scrub  or  small 
pine.  It  makes  the  very  best  of  fuel.  The  heavy  pine  is  confined  to  the  high  mount- 
ains, and  is  hard  of  access.  It  is  a  costly  process  to  get  the  timber.  What  you  want 
16  to  get  the  timber  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  because  when  they  own  the 
timber  they  will  protect  it.  There  has  been  so  much  timber  destroyed  by  fire  I  think 
IX  id  time  the  government  should  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

If  a  man  is  allowed  to  take  up  this  timber  land  and  acquire  title  to  10,  20,  or  40 
acres,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  identifies  him  with  the  timber  and  he  will  protect  it,  and 
thus  he  win  protect  other  timber  around  his.  I  think  also  that  the  owners  of  mines, 
Diining  companies,  &.C.,  should  be  allowed  to  take  timber  as  they  need  it,  in  quantities 
not  to  exceed  40  acres ;  allow  them  to  buy  in  that  much  timoer  land.  They  would 
rather  buy  timber  delivered  to  them,  and  I  can  imagine  a  case  (where  the  necessity  is 
forced  upon  them)  where,  to  protect  themselves,  they  must  have  the  timber.   Of  course 

1  would  not  allow  them  to  take  up  all  the  timber,  and  thus  make  others  suffer.  Many 
of  the  mines  and  prospects  are  worked  under  lease,  an^  I  think  those  mining  them 
»hoQld  be  permitted  to  go  and  cut  such  timber  as  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  mines.  As  it  is  now,  they  will  ride  right  in  sight  of  a  me  and  will  not  put  it  out. 
Nobody  has  the  care  or  custody  of  the  public  forests.  Fishermen,  hunters,  and  pros- 
pectoiB  are  careless  about  their  camp-fires.  Prospectors  are  more  careful  than  any  one 
the.  They  know  the  value  of  the  forests ;  but  nnnten  and  fishermen  are  very  care- 
Itts.  ITiere  is  nothing  to  put  the  fires  out  with ;  they  exhaust  themselves  after  con- 
fining lar^  quantities  of  timber.  I  know  of  one  man  who  built  a  little  mill  on  a. 
iDoontain-eide,  and  the  water  ran  dry  so  that  he  had  to  leave  it.  This  man  had  cut 
down  live  thonsand  fine  trees,  that  now  lie  rotting  on  the  ground.  • 

I  believe  in  selling  off  the  arid  pasture  land  to  the  peopfo,  no  matter  in  what  quan- 
^.  I  think  tlieee  lands  are  wortn  about  25  cents  per  acre.  I  believe  people  will  buy 
them  at  that  price.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  classij^ng  these  lands.  I  would 
confine  the  term  arid  to  lands  where  there  is  no  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

I  wish  to  qualify  my  statement  concerning  the  timber  lanos.  I  would  lulow  the 
owners  of  mines  npon  which  had  been  expended  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  pre-empt  tim- 
ber lands  not  to  exceed  40  acres  in  extent,  but  I  would  not  i^low  a  mere  prospector  to 
pr«^empt  the  timber  land ;  but  I  would  allow  prospectors  to  cut  all  the  timber  that 
the  J  want  for  temporary  use. 


Teaiimony  of  CharleB  Pepper,  oaiile  raUer,  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 

Charles  Popper,  resident  in  Salt  Lake,  by  trade  a  cattle  raiser  and  butcher,  testi- 
fced,  September  10, 1879,  as  follows : 

I  have  about  3,000  head  of  cattle.    I  keep  them  on  mv  ranch  on  Green  River.    In 
BQinmer-time  I  keep  them  on  my  mountain  ranch  back  of  Green  River,  at  an  elevation 
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-of  betw«eii  6,000  and  8,000  fe«t.  The  ranee  Is  alxmt  10  milea  square.  Tliere  U  no  !•> 
eociation  of  cattle  growers  bere,  and  we  nave  no  way  of  protecting  onmlTes  agaiatt 
tbe  inroads  of  other  cattle  owners,  which  nsnaHy  canses  ns  Ixonhle.  The  local  Uv 
here  does  not  i)roteot  a  man  in  his  range.  I  do  not  own  any  improved  land.  Atpres- 
•ent  tbe  water  is  very  scarce.  It  is  an  exceptional  year ;  ordinarily  there  is  plenty  of 
water  for  my  stock.  I  have  my  ranee  well  stocked — as  mnch  as  it  dionld  be.  Itlnak 
these  questions  ought  to  be  settled  promptly.  The  present  nnsettied  oonditioo «! 
affairs  tends  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  cattle  interest.  It  requires  so  large  an  amooit 
of  capital  to  buy  pasture  lands  that  if  they  had  to  buy  their  land  it  woold  exdode 
men  from  going  into  the  business — ^that  is,  men  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capiuL 
and  at  present  prices.  I  do  not  belieye  that  pasturage  land  should  be  sold  at  ilL  I 
think  it  should  he  leased,  and  for  this  reason :  This  country  might  all  be  oecopied  asi 
ultimately  settled  in  time  to  come,  and  it  might  be  detrimental  to  the  gorenuoeDt  t4> 
sell  tbe  lands  now  at  such  a  trifline  cost  as  would  justify  men  in  buying  large  quanti- 
ties, or  to  give  them  away.  I  woum  not  favor  buying  in  any  large  amoanta;  it  would 
be  monopoly.  My  plan  of  leasing  the  lands  would  be  better  than  diyid^£  them  i&to 
pasturage  homesteads.  If  a  law  could  be  made  so  as  to  protect  the  stocknuoi  and  Ui 
the  cattle  he  would  have  a  possessory  right  to  that  range  and  be  able  to  keep  oiben 
from  jumping  in  upon  him.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  tJJow  one  penoa 
to  have  3,000  acres  of  land;  then,  in  order  to  protect  the  preaent  owners  of  aton  thai 
are  now  here,  to  allow  them  to  purchase  sufficient  land  in  excess  of  the  3,000  aaei  a» 
would  support  the  cattle  they  now  have. 

As  regards  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rainfioll  in  this  country,  I  woald  «iy  that  I 
have  lived  here  ten  years,  and  the  rain  has  stood  about  the  same  op  to  tbia  pnse&t 
year. 

As  regards  the  number  of  acres  of  pasturage  lands  in  this  State  l^iact  would  snnfili 
-one  beef,  in  my  opinion  it  requires  a  person  to  nse  the  range  in  order  to  oome  to  aay 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  a  pi^ieular  tmet  of  land  raqttized  to  n^ 
tain  one  beef.  I  should  sav  10  acres  to  a  beef  on  my  range.  I  mean,  by  10  aoes,  ^ 
acres  on  a  winter  range  and  5  acres  on  a  summer  range. 

A  sheep  is  an  animal  that  is  close  in  grazing.  In  the  flrat  place  they  timiap  tke 
ground  more  than  cattle  do,  and  in  the  next  place  they  bite  down  into  the  note  00 
that  tbe  grass  will  not  grow.  I  think  five  sheep  will  stand  against  one  beef.  Sheep 
and  cattle  won't  go  together.  I  have  heard  of  some  conflicts  occoning  between  eat- 
tie  and  sheep  men. 

I  think  that  cattle  can  be  better  kept  upon  a  range  which  is  fenced^  belter  fed 
within  inclosures,  will  make  better  beef  of  an  improved  quality  than  if  jron  norv 
your  cattle  from  one  range  to  another.  There  have  been  a  great  many  aDtall  eatik 
men  in  Northern  Utah,  but  they  have  gone  out ;  they  have  been  bought  oat  by  otiier 
parties.  The  tendency  in  this  country  has  been  from  year  to  year  to  oonaoHdats  Ihft 
email  owners  of  cattle.  I  will  give  yon  an  illnstratfon  of  this.*  When  I  flnt  eane  hoe 
I  waa  engaged  in  the  butchering  business.  I  could  get  at  any  time,  eren  on  tbe  oft^ 
skirts  of  the  city,  ue  many  good  beeves  as  I  needed.  All  1  had  to  do  was  to  go  acroB 
the  river  and  get  the  cattle^  but  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  country  comnMiioed  te 
grow  up  and  the  cattle  were  driven  farther  off.  Thev  have  adopted  a  new  fenee  hm 
Sere,  that  cattle,  if  they  come  on  a  man's  land,  shall  be  held  liable  for  daniMe.  Tlda 
is  a  local  law.  Many  people  make  a  business  of  driving  the  eatCIe  on  totSur  Uad 
and  thus  obtain  the  price  fbr  improving  them.  When  I  went  where  I  am  now  OaM 
were  no  other  persons  near  me.  Now  they  have  made  a  settlement  rig^t  next  to  mg 
range,  and  cattle  men  drive  their  cattle  over  on  my  pasturage,  so  that  I  shall  have  ta 
look  for  another  range. 

Another  reason  why  small  men  go  out  of  the  busfaiees  is  that  they  hare  to  drivt 
their  cattle  a  long  ways,  and  there  is  no  security  for  thett  beeaAiKe  then  an  no  fsaoea 
Bauges  in  this  country  decrease  from  year  to  year  by  benig  overBtoetted.  It  takes  man 
grass  to  keep  a  herd  next  year  than  it  does  this.  Graas  must  aow  itseKf  Juat  as  say 
other  plant.  We  have  bunoh-erass  on  my  range  and  also  blue  graas  that  grows  oa  the 
bottoms.  Now  grass  seeds  in  Sie  fall,  and  you  must  give  it  a  cfhanoe  to  seed  HatUt  If 
it  is  eaten  ofi",  seeds  aad  all,  it  does  not  come  up  again,  and  thla^Msvvs  the  la&ge.  If 
we  had  a  large  tract  we  might  by  using  part  at  a  time  protect  the  seeds,  and  tiiuskM^ 
up  our  range.  If  we  were  pertnitied  tx>  fence  and  otherwise  preteet  It  the  gran  eoald  bs 
increased.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  settlers  could  acquire  possession  of  large  raage^  a 
great  many  people  in  Utah  would  be  disposed  to  go  to  woric  and  rain  tame  gnmt*. 
Eke  timothy,  rea-top,  &c^  to  winter  their  herds  upon.  They  could  out  then  gmset 
for  hay  for  their  stock,  and  that  would  tend  to  rebuild  the  stock  intensts  of  tbe  eoon* 
try.  Tbe  thing  is  done  now  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  oae  lUtta  pateh  of  five  aoraa 
that  I  have  out  fifteen  tons  of  hay  from  in  one  season;  and  I  have  one  pateh  that  I 
have  cut  ofT  the  five  acres  sixj^  tons  of  "lucerne;"  then  again  I  baiw  w^aesaatbai 
I  have  not  cut  20  tons  from.    This  is  due  to  insuffloient  iiTiaatloa« 

Question.  You  stated  that  you  bad  three  thousand  head  of  stosk  on  toot  raate» 
which  is  about  10  miles  square  each  way;  that  would  be  100  sqaan  nlln,  er  O^NO 
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lens.  Divide  tl»t«nong  3,000  oc^OOO.hMd;  tbftt  wool^ giye «bout  20  aoies  to eaoh 
beef,  would  it  not  f— Answer.  Tea,  sir :  that  would  be  sufficient  for  them,  bat  there  is 
irtfaer  stock  ronning  on  the  range  besiaes  mine,  and  they  are  eating  ont  the  range  vary 
npiiUy. 

Q.  There  is  another  serious  proposition  of  leasing  the  pnbfie  lands,  which  is  this : 
Uiat  it  would  require  a  swarm  of  officeholders  to  collect  the  rente.  Would  it  not 
Hwt  the  govemment  more  to  collect  tiie  rente  than  it  would  come  to  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  there  is  a  remedy  for  that.  There  would  be  places  provided  at  which  to  pay 
this  rent,  and  there  should  be  heavy  penaltiesi  so  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  man 
tu  come  up  and  pay  than  to  try  and  get  around  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  require 
many  men  to  watch  the  land  to  see  that  grazers  do  not  get  grass  for  nothing.  A  man 
ID  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  would  see  that  there  was  no  encroachment  upon  it,  and 
i  a  roan  adjoining  any  other  man  encroaches  upon  it  the  occupant  will  be  put  to  seek 
Jw  remedy.  If  the  penalty  is  severe  enough,  they  will  come  up  and  not  take  the 
ihaDces  of  their  neighbors'  reporting  their  delinquencies.  Thus,  unless  pMsrsons  living 
m  the  puUie  lands  paid  the  rent  they  would  be  trespassers.  I  do  not  think  that  such 
k  course  would,  as  suggeetedY  give  rise  to  a  myriad  of  lawsuits  and  quarrels,  and 
'Mi9e  such  friction  in  the  management  of  affairs  as  to  destroy  an^  good  that  might 
some  out  of  it,  or  make  the  govemment  very  obnoxious  in  attempting  to  enforce  the 
Knalty.  As  it  Is,  the  govemment  gets  no  rental  at  all ;  and  if  the  rental  was  made 
rery  light  it  would  not  be  obnoxious.  It  could  be  very  light  and  still  bring  in  a  rev- 
one  to  the  government.    I  would  make  the  rent  light,  but  the  penalties  heavy. 

Q.  That  makes  the  govemment  of  the  United  States,  then,  the  landholder  and  all 
hb»  citizens  the  renters  and  tenants.  Is  not  that  paterning  toe  much  after  a  mon- 
ffcbial  form  of  govemment  T— A.  Well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fbr  the  protection  <rf  citfzens^ 

do  not  see  any  objection.  It  might  be  better  for  the  government  to  part  with  the 
atle  of  the  land  to  private  citizens  and  let  them  fix,  through  local  courts  and  legisla- 
ores,  or  arrange  tnemselves,  the  prices,  instead  of  having  the  govemment  do  it,  if 
ih«y  acid  it  at  a  small  price  per  acre. 

Q.  But  vonr  idea  is  tnat  tne  lands  in  the  Territory  will  become  settled  up  in  the 
ntore  and  then  the  govemment  might  get  a  better  price  for  it. — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  that  is  my 
wnest  opiaioa.    The  tmXy  thing  I  lear  la  monopaly. 

Q.  Snppoee  the  govemment  should  rent  you,  as  a  cattle  man,  for  a  period  of  years, 
ay  five  or  teo^  these  laod^^at  a  smy^ll  rental  per.  Bjawm  i  at  the  end  of  thi^t  tii^e.  wonld 
foq  qot  conclude  that  you  o^ned  the  property  f  Is  it  not  possible  that  such  claims 
FOQld  be  made  by  the  x>eople  f— A.  No,  not  any  more  than  there  would  be  in  the  case 
If  aayother  leased  property  through  a  private  party. 

Q.  would  not  this  renting  large  tracts  for  a  series  of  years  interfere  with  the  settle- 
aent  of  thb  land  and  take  it  out  of  the  market  fbr  the  time  being,  and  thus  practi- 
a]!y  create  this  land  monopoly  which  you  feart — ^A.  Yes,  that  would  have  to  be 
parded  against  by  adequate  provisions.  For  Instance,  I  own  a  herd  of  beef -cattle; 
n  order  to  protect  me  from  monopolies,  I  would  have  to  make  proof  of  the  number  of 
attle  I  haa,  and.  as  they  increasea  I  should  have  to  make  application  for  more  laud. 

I  would  l&e  to  say  a  word  in  rej^ard  to  the  causes  of  fire.  I  will  tell  you  how  these 
hts  which  yea  see  09  the  mountains  are  created.  I  pasture  my  cattle  in  these  mount- 
ing because  there  is  pretty  ffood  pasture  there.  The  country  being  dry  around  here, 
•here  was  a  larse  sheep-hcrSer  thought  he  would  take  his  sheep  on  to  that  pasture* 
^  herders  told  the  sneep  man  the  cattle  were  there  fixat,  and  that  he  ought  to  go 
l^ay.  The  cattle  men  set  their  dogs  on  the  sheep,  and  in  revenge  the  sheep  boy  set 
'^  to  the  gpML  and  it  communicated  itself  to  the  timber. 

1  should  alliq  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  Indian  reservations.  I  have  a  herd 
^  cattle  ove^  qn  the  range  6n  Oreen  River.  I^^e  been  stationed  there  for  four  years 
ifibt  at  the  ipouth  of  White  River.  Now  the  mntah  reservation  is  in  close  proximi^ 
Kithat  range,  and  i^e  cattle  will  drift  over  onto  it.  Now,  while  I  have  got  over  there  a 
^  many  herders,  there  are  certain  seasons  tiiat  you  cannot  possibly  Keep  the  cattle 
nt  of  the  Uintah  reservation.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  either  the  agent 
^  Indians ;  I  have  always  compensated  the  Indians  by  paving  them  for  their  grass, 
od  we  alwavB  get  our  cattle  on  as  soon  as  possible,  andT  there  has  been  no  trouble 
vhatever.  1  want  to  make  a  suggestion :  why  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  gov- 
^OMak ia eaae iimloMum  are  wiUiBg, to laase  the  portioa of  the  Hiasnation  not 
^opied  hv  the  Indiana  for  srazing  purposes.  They  receive  no  benefit  from  it  at  all ; 
W  wmdi  ttKA^^ap  •  hdawtikoin  1%  while  at  present  they  have  none. 
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Testinumy  of  W,  K.  Sloan,  manufacturer  of  dUiroooI,  Salt  Lake  CUy,  Utak, 

W.  K.  Sloan. 

Reeides  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  a  place  ol  boainess  in  Hilliard,  Wyo.,  and  k  e&- 
gaged  in  the  mannfactnre  ox  charcoal. 

He  understands  the  present  law  to  be  that  no  person  can  lawfaliv  take  timber  treA 
government  lands  nnless  it  be  mineral  land.  He  thinks  that  some  law  should  be  m- 
Tided  by  which  timber  can  be  lawfully  taken,  and  that  the  only  practicable  metW 
would  be  by  a  stumpage  tax  according  to  the  kind  of  .timber  taken  and  the  piiip(K« 
for  which  taken.  The  sale  of  land  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  a  practical  meMBR, 
because  the  timber  is  scanty  and  small  in  size.  If  persons  who  take  timber  for  liunWr 
were  compelled  to  buv  the  right  they  would  be  a  check  upon  the  charcoal  men,  who 
would  also  be  compelled  to  buy  their  privileges,  paying  so  much  per  cord.  The  eords^ 
oould  be  readily  ascertained. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  of  tax  which  could  be  reasonably  impospd 
and  collected  would  be  50  cents  per  thousand  on  lumber,  and  about  10  cents  per  ford 
on  wood  used  for  charcoal.  A  cord  of  wood  will  yield  40  to  45  bushels  of  cbsrrosl. 
worth  5  cents  to  5^  cents  at  the  charcoal  furnaces.  The  quantity  of  wood  yielded  bj 
the  heaviest  timber  land  is  sometimes  50  to  60  cords  per  acre,  but  over  thiee-foonb 
of  the  land  the  yield  would  not  exceed  10  or  12  cords  per  acre. 

The  destruction  of  timber  is  effected  by  careless  hunting  and  fishing  parties,  lad 
still  more  by  Indians.  If  the  timber  rights  were  sold  persons  purchasing  tbem  voik! 
be  at  once  interested  in  checking  them ;  nor  would  there  be  any  serious  teodeoey  t» 
alxip  land  of  all  its  timber,  but  merely  to  take  whatever  might  be  usefully  and  prop- 
edy  taken.  It  does  not  pay  for  any  purpose  to  take  timber  smaller  than  6  inches  o 
diameter.  Smaller  sizes  than  that  are  not  desirable  for  charcoal,  and  would  yiddooal 
too  fine. 


Testimony  of  George  Stingfellow,  interest  in  canal.  Salt  Lake  City,  Uimk, 

Qborge  Stingfsixow,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  testified,  September  15,  as  follows: 

I  am  interested  in  the  canals  south  of  the  city,  and  also  in  the  developiDeol  of  the 
country. 

My  chief  suggestions  are  concerning  the  desert-land  act.  I  think  it  is  a  very  ml 
law,  but  a  section  of  land  is  considerable,  and  I  think  one-half  a  section  wooM  br 
ample  to  give  under  that  act.  There  is  considerable  land  In  this  valley,  and  I  pn- 
snme  there  is  more  elsewhere,  that  has  been  taken  up  under  the  desert-laod  act  witk 
tl^e  expectation  of  getting  it  through  irrigating  canals,  and  many  of  the  people  wbo 
have  taken  up  these  lan£  thinking  they  will  be  able  to  aooompush  this  work  iaDde 
of  three  years  cannot  do  so.  and  I  now  see  that  thev  will  not  be  able  to  aooomphsk  il 
I  have  been  laboring  faithfully,  with  a  great  many  others  in  this  vallev;  wecannoiaoeaES- 

flish  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in  time.  We  have  all  spent  money,  thonsaada  of  da2]i& 
think  the  law  should  be  extended  two  years  more,  making  it  five  yean,  for  tliis  ressaa: 
We  have  all  taken  up  land  and  expended  means  with  the  idea  that  we  would  get  it 
done  within  three  vears.  The  canals  have  taken  more  time  and  money  than  «• 
thought.  I  speak  of  the  '*  Draper  ditch.''  There  should  be  a  general  law  exteadiac 
the  time  of  entry  under  the  desert-land  act,  and  it  should  be  done  immediately,  or  «i 
will  lose  what  money  we  have  expended  because  of  the  expiration  of  the  time.  We 
are  compelled  to  have  it  done,  or  else  the  time  we  have  expended  and  the  nooey— 
$50,000  to $75,000— will  be  lost;  and  I  do  not  think  we  ahould  be  deprived  of  botii  tbe 
land  and  the  money  because  we  cannot  get  the  ditches  done  in  time. 


TesHmony  of  John  Tieman,  John  T.  Lynch,  and  others,  of  Salt  Lak$  Ciiy,  Vlak. 

Salt  Liucs  CnT,.Sepi«mbe9 13, 1*J79. 
To  the  Public  Land  Commission : 

Gbntlkmek  :  It  would  appear  that  to  give  parties  as  good  a  title  to  lode  claims  at  :t 
is  within  the  power  of  government  to  do,  the  area  of  the  surfoce  ouffht  to  be  incresMd. 
On  reflection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  what  we  believe  win  obviate,  as  far  •• 
possible,  the  present  vexatious  and  complex  system  of  the  laws  governing  the  aninfifi* 
tion  of  lode  claims. 

First.  Make  but  one  size  of  claim,  say  a  parallelogram  1,00U  feet  in  width  by  l>v 
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^eet  in  length,  this  to  be  the  size  of  all  claims  except  in  cases  where  sarveys  have  al- 
Ttadj  been  made  which  prevent  a  locator  from  taking  a  claim  as  herein  provided,  in 
which  event  a  daim  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  nnsorveyed  snrf ace,  bnt  not  to  con- 
tain a  greater  area  than  1,000  by  1,500  feet,  l>at  a  less  area  than  this  if  snoh  surface 
will  Dot  allow  the  fall  amount. 

Second.  The  locator  shall  be  entitled  to  the  vein  or  veins  contained  within  such  sur- 
face on  their,  dip  as  far  as  the  same  shall  extend  in  depth. 

Third.  The  end  lines  of  claims  to  extend  down  vertically. 

Foarth.  If  the  party  making  such  location  alleges  that  he  has  a  mineral  location,  it 
»ball  be  considered  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Fifth.  When  such  location  is  made  the  locator  shall  place  corner  posts  and  notice  on 
the  claim,  and  then  file  his  location  notice  and  statement  in  the  local  land  office  within 
the  district  where  his  claim  is  situated,  for  which  he  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5. 

Sixth.  When  such  filing  has  been  complied  with  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
register  and  receiver  of  said  land  office  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  within  ninety 
•lays,  the  cost  of  such  survey  to  be  paid  by  applicant. 

SeTenth.  The  applicant  shall  have  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  survey  in  which  to  pay  the  government  price  for  the  area  of  such  claim,  and  shall 
be  allowed  the  amount  already  paid  for  survey  as  payment  toward  area. 

Eighth.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  aforesaid  such  applicant  shall 
tail  in  which  to  pay  the  same,  then  the  said  location  shall  revert  to  the  government. 

Xinth.  In  the  event  of  any  such  reverting  to  the  government,  then  the  same  shall 
be  open  for  entry  by  any  person  who  will  pay  for  the  survey  again,  and  such  applicant 
liiall  then  have  twelve  months  from  the  date.of  such  payment  in  which  to  pay  the 
government  for  the  same. 

Tenth.  Farther,  such  rule  to  be  continued  until  such  claim  is  disposed  of  by  the  gov- 
tnment. 

Eleventh.  In  consideration  of  the  ffovernment  granting  such  an  area  to  lode  claims 
the  Bystem  of  locating  mill  sites  ana  tunnel  sites  should  be  abolished,  as  such  have 
ilwajabeen  a  source  of  annoyance  and  a  detriment  totheminin|^  community,  the  said 
uea  beins  sufficiently  large  for  any  owner  thereof  to  erect  mills,  &c.,  and  the  rule 
vilt  equally  apply  to  tunnel  locations,  the  objects  of  which  are  for  the  discovery  of 
bliod  lodes,  &o.  This  method  of  acquiring  title  to  lode  claims  and  the  easy  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  done  will  enable  a  locator  to  cover  blind  lodes  with  such  location. 

Twelfth.  In  the  event  of  the  passage  of  iuch  a  law  the  cumbrous  and  defective  sys- 
tem of  district  recorders  and  local  mining  laws  should  be  abolished,  the  records  in  the 
Uod  office  being  sofficient  to  perpetuate  the  title  until  patent  issues. 

Thirteenth.  If  each  a  law  can  be  passed,  the  solution  of  how  to  clear  out  of  the  way 
ill  old  claims,  which  are,  at  best,  imperfectly  represented,  and  nearly  always  a  stum- 
bUng-blook  against  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  can  be 
Mily  reached. 

Fourteenth.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  such  a  law  give  all  owners  of  lode  claims 
kod  mill  sites  located  prior  thereto  six  months  in  which  to  apply  to  the  local  land 
offices  for  a  survey  of  their  claims  and  to  pay  for  such  survey,  and  twelve  months 
thereafter  in  which  to  pay  the  government  price  for  area,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fighteen  months  all  claims  not  so  paid  for  snail  revert  to  the  jspovernment  and  be  held 
to  the  rale  as  laid  down  in  sections  8,  9,  and  10.  Therefore,  in  eighteen  months  from 
the  passage  and  active  operation  of  such  law,  the  lode  claims  of  the  public  domain 
Kill  be  hdd  either  by  h<ma-fide  owners  or  become  public  lands  again,  and  in  such  shape 
^  can  be  controlled  oy  the  government,  the  rightful  ownere. 

Fifteenth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  compel  persons  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  on 
Elaims,  from  the  fact  that  the  survey  required  to  be  paid  for  by  locators  is  better  than 
fo  require  labor  to  be  performed,  wMch  is  problematical,  if  in  a  majority  of  oases  much 
is  ever  done  nnder  exiating  laws. 

Sixteenth.  Snoh  a  law  as  is  here  contemplated  allows  the  government  to  control  its 
Bvn  domain  at  a  minimuUi  cost  until  it  pi^ts  with  the  title  for  actual  money,  whereas 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands  persons  can  perpetuate  their  claims  indefinitely,  and  the 
l^^ernment  eaiinot  have  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  neither  receive  pay  for  it — a  rule  con- 
trary to  all  bnsineee  principles. 

^veoteenth.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  will  be  to  create  confidenee  in  mining  on  lodt 
riaima,  it  being  a  euarantee  to  investors  and  capitalists  that  their  investments  will  be 
to  safe  from  attaoK  by  contesting  claimants  as  any  ordinary  business  transaction. 

Eighteenth.  It  mav  be  argued  that,  as  the  law  does  not  provide  for  assessment  labor, 
ntle  or  no  labor  will  be  performed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  requirement 
^  perfecting  title  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  from  the  inception  of  such  location 
>hf  title  is  so  gnarded  for  the  owner  that  the  probabilities  are  tnat  much  more  labor 
vill  be  performed  than  under  the  old  law,  where  a  person  is  compelled  to  do  labor  or 
[KrjQre  himself  on  a  doubtful  title,  as  is  done  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Nineteenth.  That  all  disputes  or  contests  in  regard  to  mining  lands  should  be  set- 

33lc 
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tied  before  the  United  States  land  officers,  the  same  as  under  the 
eroption  laws,  until  patent  iasnos. 

John  Tiernail  At«tandbr  Roobrs. 

Jno.  T.  Lynch.  Josbfh  G.  Walkeb. 

L.  U.  COLBATH.  SaML.  KaHN. 

Wm.  F.  James.  Obo.  B.  Atkes. 

J.  £.  Matthews.  W.  8.  Godbb. 

M.  K.  Harkness.  F.  J.  P.  Pascai.. 

B.  Mackintosh.  Geo.  M.  Scott. 

C.  K.  Gilchrist.  G.  S.  £bb. 

D.  H.  Bbntlet.  Edmttnd  Wilkbb. 
Anthony  Godb^.  8.  L.  Bakbr. 
Chas.  Bead.  Dr.  G.  Spoarby. 
W.  H.  H.  Bowers.  B.  W.  Moroan. 
A.  K.  Smith.  £dwi>.  J.  Hall. 
H.  W.  Lawrence.  Jno.  M.  Moobb. 
John  Cunninoton. 


Tegtimany  of  Alemmder  Topenee,  stock  roMstTf  Salt  Lake  OMy,  VtA 

Mi,  Alexander  Tofbnce,  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  testified  September  10,  U79. 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  en^^ed  in  stock  ra^ng  in  the  noxtheni  part  of  Utah  Ttnitoej  far  tb» 
past  ten  years ;  since  about  1869.  In  my  portion  of  the  country  bunch-grsas  is  tke 
principal  feed  for  cattle.  I  have  been  compelled  to  moye  my  stock  frequeBtly  utd 
leave,  and  also  been  compelled  to  fence  land  in  order  to  saye  ranges  and  keep  ocbcr 
stock  out.  This  has  proven  very  advantaeeons  to  me.  On  the  boneh-srass  nnfe» 
yon  must  not  let  the  stock  pasture  both  (uuing  winter  and  snmmer.  I  kava  a  mb- 
mer  and  a  winter  range,  and  sometimes  I  hire  a  ran^^e.  I  do  not  hire  the  land,  Kot  1 
hire  some  one  else  to  herd  the  cattle  for  me  on  their  range.  In  Utah  gCMB  m^nq 
much  limited  and  the  principal  reasons  are  that  sheep  are  coming  in  and  oventecfcux 
the  raoges.  The  practice  of  rushing  on  to.  and  overstocking  a  good  rmngBy  when  it  • 
discovered,  has  destroyed  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  That  is  tlie  nasoc  1 
went  out  of  the  cattle  business.  Bunch-grass  is  very  (j^nickly  destroyed  by  ovofeed- 
ing.  If  you  feed  on  these  ranges  for  three  years,  year  in  and  year  OBt,  it  will  diMiuj 
the  range. 

If  you  take  your  stock  and  keep  them  on  one  range  in  the  winter  and  anotbeff  u 
the  summer,  that  allows  the  seeds  of  the  grass  to  fall  and  does  not  destroy  it.  Utht 
grass  is  destroyed  in  seed-time  it  is  enUrely  destroyed,  and  when  the  ran^  has  oo'v 
been  eaten  out  in  that  way  it  will  take  five  or  six  years  before  grass  asMMBliiig  to 
anything  will  grow  again.  I  can  show  yon  ranges  that  used  to  oat  a  Una  asd  a  ulf 
of  bunch-grass  to  the  acre  and  which  are  now  entirely  bare,  and  sheep  aie  nnKh  v«Df 
than  cattle  are  on  the  grass.  It  is  a  common  practice  whenever  grasers  find  a  iiioe  xs&2«* 
although  it  may  be  occupied  by  another,  to  rush  their  cattle  upon  it  and  destroy  w 
range.  This  is  a  common  practice.  If  they  do  not  drive  their  cattle  in  amoBg  thoat 
already  occupying  it  they  will  drive  them  into  the  vioini^,  and  there  is  ao  local 
agreement  or  unaerstanding  to  protect  cattle  raisers.  I  think  the  praoliee  teod»  to 
the  destruction  of  the  pasturage  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  destmotioo  of  tb^ 
stock  interests  also. 

The  remedy  I  should  propose  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  that  the  wvenunnt 
should  lease  or  let  these  pasturage  lands  that  yon  cannot  oaltivate  at  alL  I%eiv  ^ 
very  little  land  in  the  foot-hills  that  can  be  farmed,  and  I  think  the  beet  tiung  to  bp 
done  will  be  to  lease  it,  say  in  5  miles  square,  and  then  the  govecniaent  would  have  t» 
protect  those  to  whom  it  leased.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pa^^< 
these  ranges  for  a  term  of  five  years.  I  have  not  figured  upon  that.  It  would  take  .'* 
acres  to  each  animal.  As  far  as  mv  means  of  determining,  aiyrarimately,  the  lsi*l 
necessary  to  pasture  a  head  of  stock  goes,  I  think  it  would  take  9, 3,  and  4  man*  «■' 


bunch-giass  to  each  animal ;  that  is,  when  you  first  torn  in  your  oattle  upoa  a  »« 

yttoeaaf 


range.    I  do  not  think  you  would  feed  a  range  down  by  having  4  aciea  to 

iU  regards  the  altitude  for  stock  ranges,  for  small  ranges,  the  ht^er  we  eao  go  \^ 
better  it  is.    Cattle  do  best  on  the  highest  peaks  in  saauner,  bat  you  eannel  do  anj 
thing  on  the  mountains  in  winter;  then  you  drive  them  into  the  vallejra. 

If  the  government  should  find  the  leasing  of  lands  to  be  iaoenveBient  and  obw\- 
tionable,  1  cannot  suggest  any  other  method  of  disposing  of  its  pasturage  lands  wjutm 
the  land  were  sold  for  some  price  that  stock-raiBeis  could  afford  to  pa^.  I  think  iiM 
stock-raisers  could  generally  afford  to  buy  considerable  tracts  of  land,  and  that  wn* 
men  would  purchase  such  tracts  at  25  cents  per  acre.    A  man  oould  afford  to  bsiy  >< 
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thfttpiioe.  I  would  rather  bhy  at  that  price  than  graze  it  as  it  is.  I  would  then  fence 
it.  We  use  this  wire-fencing,  as  we  have  very  little  timber.  That  is  the  great  difii- 
coity  in  this  country ;  there  is  no  timber  to  speak  of. 

A0  regards  the  number  of  herders  reqnired  to  take  care  of  1|000  head  of  cattle, 
it  u  slt^tber  owing  to  the  locality  in  which  von  are.  If  yon  are  in  a  secluded  val- 
ley with  2,000  cattle,  all  yon  want  is  a  man  and  a  boy,  because  one  man  does  not  want 
to  stsy  alone.  In  the  branding  season,  however,  you  want  more.  Ton  generally  watch 
your  bards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sure  that  no  cattle,  except  now  and  then  perhaps 
one,  strsy  away  from  your  lands.  We  keep  herders  on  certain  ranges  that  I  have  busy 
with  the  cattle,  and  if  there  are  any  cattle  going  out  they  follow  and  drive  them  back. 

A«  a  general  thinff  we  kuep  our  cattle  pretty  well  rounded  up,  and  tr^  to  guard 
them  from  ^oing  cm  the  range.  We  lose  a  ^eat  many  cattle  by  poisoning  in  the 
ipring.  There  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  the  spring  that  poisons  them.  We  call  it  sea- 
kale  ;  and  then  we  have  the  wild  parsnip,  wnich  is  also  poisonous  to  them.  We  past- 
are  our  cattle  high  up  in  the  summer  and  drive  them  down  in  winter.  I  think  it 
▼oold  be  a  very  gooa  thing  if  these  lands  were  opened  up  to  private  entry  at  a  low 
price,  and  that  the  wants  of  the  stock  raisers  would  be  met  in  this  way  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  price  should  not  exceed  25  or  50  cents  an  acre,  and  then  I  think  the  lands 
iboiild  be  elassified.  A  man  had  better  buy  it  and  be  protected  than  allow  his  cattle 
to  go  as  they  do  now.  If  you  have  a  permanent  range,  the  stock  raised  there  will  re* 
main ;  bat  if  yon  have  to  move  often,  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  some  other  per- 
80D8,  then  it  takes  horses  and  men  and  costs  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  therefore  I 
woald  rather  have  a  range  that  I  owned. 

Horees  and  cattle  will  soon  become  attached  to  a  ranee,  and  I  have  known  horses  to 
|o  a  hundred  mQee  in  forty-eight  hours  to  get  back  to  uieir  old  range.  The  changing 
of  a  range  entails  considerable  loss,,  for  it  makes  your  cattle  poor  through  driving,  and 
to  move  the  cattle  it  requires  additional  horses,  herders,  Ac,  and  also  to  keep  them  on 
the  new  range  until  they  have  become  familiar  with  it. 

If  I  were  enabled  to  acquire  some  sort  of  possessory  title  I  would  be  able  to  raise 
graae  for  my  stock.  I  have  been  raising  some  grass ;  but  unless  yon  have  water  you 
cannot  do  anything.  It  will  pay  stock  raisers  to  raise  grass  if  they  have  the  water. 
Tame  grasses^  like  timothy,  blue-top,  &c.^  get  ripe  enougpk  in  this  country  to  make  hay 
about  the  1st  of  July.  Wheat  would  be  ripe  to  cut  in  the  same  locality  about  the  same 
time ;  they  have  cut  wheat  here  in  June,  especially  if  i^  be  a  dry  season ;  this  year 
vheat  was  eat  as  early  as  the  10th  of  June.    Wheat  anagrass  generally  go  tog^er. 

In  irrigating  tame  grasses  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  water  at  the  same  tiinSt  is 
for  gniiL  Here  we  generally  turn  the  water  on  in  winter  and  allow  it  to  freese ;  you 
(annot  injure  the  grass  then.  In  this  way  we  avoid  irrigating  in  summer.  In  such 
itiesms  as  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers,  and  others  of  that  character,  we  have  the  hiehest 
watv  about  the  1st  of  June ;  that  is  just  about  when  we  want^t.  The  waters  of  the 
Malad  are  highest  about  the  1st  of  May.  If  there  were  large  farms  for  raising  hay  and 
for  pasturage  purposes  by  irrigation,  I  don't  think  the  irrigation  of  the  grasses  would 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  water  for  a^cultural  purposes.  You  can  irrigate  your 
pUB  in  winter,  and  when  the  crops  require  irrigation  the  ^rass  no  longer  needs  it.  We 
aave  eiUier  got  to  have  land  pass  into  private  ownership  in  lar^e  tracts,  so  that  there 
vill  be  some  eneourajgement  to  raise  tame  grasses  in  order  to  wmter  the  stock,  and  in 
that  way  increase  the  stock  interests  of  the  country,  or  else  we  cannot  carry  on 
itock-raising  hereafter.  My  idea  is  that  unless  artificial  means  are  provided  for  sup- 
plying ^jass  the  stock-raising  interests  of  this  portion  of  the  count^  must  go  down. 
It  isgomg  dovm  all  the  time  now,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  artificial  improvements  by 
priTate  parties  unless  they  own  the  ground. 

Qaeetion.  I  understand  your  idea  to  be,  that  the  stock-raising  interests  of  Utah  will 
be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  grass  being  eaten  out,  and  it  is  eaten  out,  because  other 
Bttn  have  come  in  upon  men's  ranges  and  overstocked  them :  and  in  order  to  remove 
thehe  fellows,  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  provided  by  which 
Ui  indiTidnal  should  be  enabled  to  secure  his.occnpancy  of  a  range  T — Answer.  Tes,  sir, 
I  <io ;  and  I  think  that  under  such  a  system  as  that  the  stock-raising  interests  of  Utah 
*on]d  be  very  much  promoted,  and  that  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  raising 
of  tame  grasses,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  stock-raising  interests  of  Utah  be  built 
vp.  If  a  man  is  not  protected  in  the  use  of  a  range,  everybody's  eattle  have  the  same 
nght  that  he  has.  It  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  make  five  or  six  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  improvements  for  the  use  of  somebody  else.  Selling  men  the  land  and  protootuig 
them  will  enable  them  to  raise  tame  grasses. 

Q.  Axe  alL  or  nearly  all,  the  valuable  pasturage  lands  taken  up  and  fenced,  under 
the  Territorial  law  of  Utah  f—A.  No,  sir ;  not  one-sixteenth.  I  believe  there  was  such 
a  law  passed  by  the  legislature.  If  a  man  eonld  buy  this  land  for  a  small  sum,  and  go 
to  work  and  pat  up  artesian  wells  and  fence  the  land  that  such  wells  would  cover  with 
water,  it  would  pay  them.  Suppose  I  go  anad  sink  an  aztesian  weU,  sometimes  100  feet 
or  mm,  capable  of  watoring  1,000  hSM  of  oattle ;  some  one  else  comes  up,  turns  his 
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cattle  loose,  and  they  go  right  to  my  well.    Yoa  cannot  moYe  hU  eattlOy 
says  yoa  don't  own  the  land  anv  more  than  he  does. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  flowing  wells  here  f — A.  We  have  a  few.    There  are  ei_ 
ville.    The  depth  of  them  is  175  feet.    They  have  irrigated  200  acree  by  means  of  thea. 
They  were  sank  last  year;  they  are  200  miles  north  of  here  and  cost  $1.50  a  foot  witb- 
oat  pipe,  and  50  cents  a  foot  more  for  the  piping. 

Cattle  are  worth  about  $14  per  head  here  tiurinff  it  all  throngh.    That  is  not  ia- 

S roved  stock.  They  are  what  we  call  Utah  stock.  But  now  tiiey  are  bringiiiff  in  maaj 
ne  bulls.  If  the  ranges  were  owned  by  the  persons  who  own  the  atoek  tSaft  voiM 
tend  to  improve  the  stock.  I  am  improving  stock  now:  I  have  a  bail  wortii  $1^:  I 
have  him  fenced;  it  would  be  foolish  to  improve  stock  wnen  it  is  among  somebody  else's. 
The  altitude  of  my  range,  which  is  in  Idaho,  is  about  5,500  feet. 

Montana  is  a  eood  stock  country,  but  it  is  getting  fed  off  Just  like  this  eonntiy. 

The  trouble  of  the  government  selling  off  these  pasturage  lands,  even  if  they  inersMe 
the  number  of  acres  so  that  a  man  could  take  his  family  and  settle  upon  his  bonestead. 
is  that  it  would  not  reach  the  cattle  men.  Ton  take  a  man  who  goes  into  the  cattV 
business ;  he  does  not  want  to  be  limited  to  a  few  acres.  Still  I  tbink  it  woald  ht  i 
very  good  idea  to  divide  this  land  into  pasturage  homesteads  at  reduced  prices.  Asd 
I  should  say  that  in  order  to  make  the  plan  at  all  successful  it  woald  reqnire  %^v 
acres  for  each  homestead.  It  would  take  at  least  10  acres  to  the  anima!,  bat  it  is  hud 
to  say  how  many  cattle  could  be  supported  on  2,500  acres  of  average  graxiDg  land. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  500  acres  of  land  with  not  a  spear  of  grass  apon  it.  Tbo: 
again  there  are  500  acres  that  are  pretty  good  grazing  land.  I  tmnk  that  a  man  vbi> 
had  150  cows  could,  with  close  economy,  support  a  small  family— say,  a  wife  and  three 
'  children — that  is,  ii  he  sits  down,  takes  care  of  his  stock,  and  fences  and  raises  a  fev 
vegetables,  he  might  be  able  to  live.  He  could  sell,  if  he  had  good  luck,  50  steers  etch 
year. 

Q.  If  your  theory  is  correct,  and  if  150  head  will  support,  with  economy,  a  small  £uh 
ily,  and  10  acres  of  average  land  would  support  a  steer,  tnat  would  make  aboot  1^' 
acres  which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  a  pasturage  homestead f — A.  Tes,  sir; 
1,000  or  2,000  acres.  I  have  seen  land,  though,  that  would  not  do  any  saeh  thin^ 
And  then  again  I  have  seen  land  4  acres  of  which  will  support  a  beef,  if  it  is  feaeni. 
I  consider  it  desirable  to  have  bunch-grass  land. 

There  are  some  sheep  in  this  countrv.  If  a  sheep  man  comes  on  yoor  range  with 
his  |iieep  and  you  can  manage  to  bluff  him  off  and  get  him  away,  all  lij^t ;  bci 
if  you  do  not,  they  will  ruin  your  range.  If  these  lands  were  sold  and  fenced  it  wvojii 
prevent  all  this  trouble ;  otherwise,  it  is  the  public  domain,  and  every  man  eaa  nfigi 
where  he  pleases. 

I  have  taken  np  some  land  in  Idaho  under  the  desert-land  act.  I  am  carrying  a 
ditch  to  it  which  costs  $1,600.  This  land  was  taken  up  under  the  desert-laod  law  a4 
25  cents  per  acre.  Now,  unless  I  can  prove  up  on  my  land  next  year — I  mean  that  to 
which  I  am  carrying  an  irrigating  ditch — I  wUl  have  to  lose  it.  I  am  doing  this  i& 
company  with  other  men,  but  I  myself  have  expended  this  much  money.  Bat  we  eaa- 
not  get  the  water  in  the  ditch  this  year,  and  if  we  do  not  we  must  lose  ik  becansr  w» 
will  not  have  complied  with  the  law.  We  would  produce  nothing  antil  we  got  lb» 
water  upon  the  land.  I  think  there  should  be  an  extension  of  time  to  allow  u  to  pi 
the  water  on  the  land. 


Suggeationa  of  Edtoard  B,  Wilder^  James  F,  Bradley,  S.  B.  Diekmm,  W.  E.  H, 

Prof,  J,  H,  Morton^  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  September  10, 187^ 

Dear  Sir  :  Owing  to  a  pressure  of  business,  I  find  that  it  will  be  out  of  my  po 
to  confer  with  the  commissioners,  Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson  and  others,  in  this  eity  rela- 
tive to  a  revision  of  the.  mining  laws  as  they  now  exist,  and,  by  simplifying  tbe  eas* 
be  the  means  of  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  litigation  that  is  proving  most  diiMifnias 
by  capitalists  to  the  miner  of  limited  means. 

The  suggestions  as  made  by  Mr.  Burgess  to  the  gentlemen  comprising  said  Comml— 
sion  I  most  cheerfully  concur  in,  and  naving  been  engaged  in  mining,  ODf^uieeruiac 
and  surveying  in  Cuba  where  the  Spanish  laws  relative  to  mines  and  mining  claiB* 
predominate,  viz,  permitting  the  locator  to  locate  100  varas  by  200  (or,  in  nmnd  natt- 
bers,  300  by  600  feet}  as  a  mining  claim,  within  which  boandaries  he  Is  eonfined  s& 
vertical  lines  extending  downward,  irrespective  of  the  vein  in  its  dip  pawing  o«t  «l 
said  bounds. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  present  the  commissioners  the  following :  Caose  each  bi»- 
eral  location  hereafter  to  be  made  500  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet  long  whose  veina  shall 
be  confined  within  said  boandaries  by  vertical  lines  extending  (fownward  ttatm  tte 
side  and  end  lines  of  snob  location  to  an  indefinite  depth,  giving  suoh 
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privilege  to  IcMsate  ft^joining  his  first  location  a  series  of  additional  locations  of  simi- 
lar dimeDsionB,  not  to  exceed  three  in  numher.  By  pursuing  snch  course  it  will  here- 
after put  a  stop  to  litigation  and  peijury  so  common  in  our  courts  in  Utah,  by  pre- 
rentiog  a  parcel  of  unmitigated  scoundrels  from  purchasing  abandoned  claims  for  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  swin^  them  over  the  claims  of  honest  men. 

Also,  by  the  decision  of  the  Acting  Commissioner,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  claimant  of  a 
niDe  most  be  the  person  to  make  amdavit  that  the  notice  of  application  for  patent 
uid  diagram  remained  posted  the  s^ty  consecutive  days.  No  aflent,  attorney,  or  other 
party  can  do  this  according  to  this  decision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sarato^  mining 
rUiiDf  in  West  Mountain  mining  district,  where  the  claimants,  residing  in  Saint  Louis, 
\isu\  their  appoLoted  legal  officer  to  act  for  them. 

Woald  it  not  be  better  to  allow  two  disinterested  parties  (cognizant  of  the  fact 
h&t  saeh  notice  was  posted  and  remained  the  sixty  days  required  by  law)  to  make 
Ijich  affidavit  in  place  of  the  claimant  f  The  owners  of  a  mining  claim  may  be  in 
^nrof.e  or  elsewhere,  and  if  any  one  can  sign  such  affidavit,  it  must  in  Justice  be  done 
)j  parties  on  the  ground  who  know  the  posting  to  have  been  done  for  the  period 
ieaignated. 

I  am;  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWABD  B.  WILDER, 
Mining  Engineer  and  United  States  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor. 

Col.  C.  L.  Stevenson. 


SuggeatioM  of  Prof  *  J,  H,  Morion, 

In  making  a  location  allow  the  locator  to  make  his  location  1,500  or  1,000  feet  square^ 
tad  he  to  be  thereafter  confined  to  the  mineral  within  tbe  vertical  boundaries  of  his 
laim ;  have  his  claim  defined  by  posts  on  each  comer ;  compel  him  to  do  his  assess- 
Dent  work  in  the  beginning  of  every  year,  the  year  to  commence  on  the  1st  day  of 
^Qoe  in  every  year ;  have  the  work  certified  to  under  oath  before  the  recorder. 

In  recording  have  the  records  made  within  the  district,  the  district  recorder  to  for- 
r»d  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  location,  to  be 
rDt«ted  in  a  book  kept  by  the  register  of  the  land  office. 

Give  the  locator  five  years  in  which  to  obtain  a  patent. 

In  making  a  relocation  of  a  claim  the  party  nuUsing  the  relocation  shall  give  the 
i«Qe  of  the  claim  he  wishes  to  relocate,  and  if  the  recorder  shall  find  that  the  claim 
tafe  not  been  worked  according  to  law,  he  shall  enter  the  notice ;  if  the  work  has 
'een  done,  the  Mplioation  shall  be  refused. 

J.  H.  MORTON. 


Suggeeiions  of  Jamee  F,  Bradley,  mine  owner. 

1.  Amend  the  present  law  by  allowing,  say,  two  months  from  date  of  location  of 
cineral  claim,  within  which  time  the  locator  may  ascertain  the  course  of  the  vein  and 
R^e  his  side  lines  correspond  with  the  strike  of  the  vein. 

'^  Secure  by  formal  enactment  to  the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  the  right  (absolute) 
0  th«  control  and  use  of  all  springs  and  running  water  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
^im,  and  which  have  not  been  actually  appropriated  for  practical  purposes  prior  to 
tii)  location. 

X  Goarantee  in  terms  the  right  of  the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  to  a  mill-site  with 
'^ter  privileges  (made  in  connection  with  said  mineral  claim)  so  long  as  the  claim  is 
r<vked  in  good  faith,  without  requiring  any  improvement  or  outlay  on  the  mill-site 
*  water  privileges  as  a  condition  of  possessory  right. 

JAMES  F.  BRADLEY, 

Mine  Owner, 


CnrBZ  OF  WATEH-RIGHTB— LAWS  AND  DECISIONS  COLLATED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  POINT. 

i^^coDd  in  v^ne  to  the  mines  of  our  mineral  districts  are  the  mill-sites  and  water 
jghtB  adjacent  or  contiguous  thereto.  Conflicting  opinions  and  threatened  litiga- 
|0B  make  it  desirable  that  our  mining  fraternity  should  be  well  informed  as  to  their 
%hu  under  the  law  in  connection  with  this  species  of  property.  Previous  to  the 
fSBage  of  the  United  States  mining  law  of  1868,  when  the  unsnrveyed  and  unclaimed 
Bn^ral  lands  of  the  Pacific  slope  were  open  to  any  and  all  prospectors,  it  was  found 
^cttBary,  in  order  to  work  the  placer  mines,  that  water  should  be  diverted  from  its 
Mural  channels  and  brought  in  many  cases  long  distances  and  at  large  expense  to 
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the  points  where  it  ooald  be  utilized  in  washing  oat  gold.  Justice  demiaded  aod 
local  laws  and  customs  of  miners,  sustained  by  decisions  of  the  coorts,  sanetioDed  iod 
TOOteoted  the  rights  of  parties  who  fiist  appropriated  .the  water  thus  ranningtowiise. 
The  law  of  1866  did  not  create  or  enlarge  the  rights  thus  accorded,  but  simply  x«eo(- 
nized  and  guaranteed  them  as  just  and  necessary  under  the  peculiar  circumstancek 

The  common-law  doctrine  that  water  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  natural  ehsoiei 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  use  the  water  and  live  on  or  own  tiie  land  thnnzk 
which  the  stream  runs,  miffht  well  be  ignored  under  the  state  of  things  indieatsd,  nit 
no  one  lived  on  or  owned  tae  land  in  question.  And  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  oos- 
mon-law  principle  was  set  aside  in  the  cases  named.  But,  while  the  right  of  prior  p«- 
session  and  appropriation  of  water  was  thus  recognized,  the  courts  have  held,  m  tbe 
language  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada,  in  the  case  of  Van  Sickle  v$.  Haines  (7  Nendk 
249),  ''that  a  patent  to  land  from  the  United  States  passes  to  the  patentee  tiie  nufi- 
cumbered  fee  of  the  soil,  with  all  its  incidents  and  appurtenances,  among  which  it  the 
right  to  the  benefit  of  all  streams  of  water  which  naturally  flow  through  it ;  *  *  * 
and  also  the  same  right  to  recover  for  a  diversion  of  it  as  the  United  States  or  Hf 
other  Absolute  owner  could  have.  That  the  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  doa  noi 
depend  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  water  by  him  for  any  special  pur^ois,  but  tkit 
it  IS  a  rignt  incident  to  nis  ownership  in  the  land  to  have  the  water  flow  in  its  natnnl 
course  and  condition,  subject  only  to  those  changes  which  may  be  oocasioDcd  bj  atk 
use  by  the  proprietors  above  him  as  the  law  permits  them  to  make  of  it^  and  tiutt  Um 
common  law  was  the  law  of  the  State  and  must  prevail  in  all  cases  where  the  right  to 
water  is  based  upon  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  soil." 

The  case  was  caref  ally  distinguished  from  that  large  class  of  cases  where  it  had  b«ca 
held  in  Calif omia  and  Nevada  that  priority  of  appropriation  gave  a  right  to  water  ai 
between  appropriators  none  of  whom  held  the  absolute  title  to  the  soiL 

As  it  must  bid  conceded  that  the  absolute  right  of  ownenhip  conveyed  by  patett 
reaches  back  and  includes  the  incipient  steps  required  under  the  mining  I»wb  tool»tafa 
possessory  rights,  it  follows  that  the  locator  who  in  good  faith  has  located  aad  inpcovvi 
a  mining  claim  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  springs  and  running  water  tiMieon  ssIsb 
the  same  has  been  appropriated  previous  to  nis  location  and  impnovemeiit.  And  Ihii 
right  is  inferentiaUy  admitted  in  the  case  of  Leigh  Co.  ti.  Independeni  Ditch  Co^  -  ? 
Cal.  323),  where  the  court  held  that  '^  a  complaint  alleging  that  tlw  plaintilb  an  tbt 
owners  and  in  possession  of  ctftain  mining  claims  on  a  certain  atrevBy  aad  are  eatititd 
to  the  natural  flow  of  the  water  of  the  streams,  which  have  been  diveitsd  to  their  ii> 
Jury  by  defendants,  set  forth  a  sufficient  cause  of  action.  It  ia  not  nfirwin— ly  that  tbi 
complaint  should  iiirther  allege  an  appropriation  of  the  water  or  on  owofttahif  tkKnaL' 
And  in  6  Cal.  105,  it  is  declared  that  *' possession  or  aetnal  mtrtHKBofeioa  mbsI  he  the 
test  of  priority  in  claims  to  the  use  of  water,  whenever  aoeh  olaima  an  aot  ifcipeiiilw> 
on  the  ownership  of  the  land  through  which  the  water  flows." 

"  A  stream  is  parcel  of  the  land  through  which  it  flows  inseparably  annnreii  to  the 
soil,  and  the  use  of  it  as  an  incident  passes  to  the  patentee."  (2,  Law,  CO.  176w) 

Under  the  mining  law  of  1872,  water  privileges- or  mill-sites  are  located  in  tikeaat 
manner  as  mines,  subject  to  local  regulation,  that  is  by  definitely  locating  not  tocscaed 
five  acres  by  monuments  and  recoraing  location  notices  with  the  distiiet  or  eM&ty| 
recorders. 

No  immediate  improvement  is  required,  and  no  limitation  ef  tineis  gi^m  wha  the 
right  to  use  and  improve  them  shall  expire.  Indeed,  as  ''reason  is  tSe  Hisef  lav* 
there  is  good  reason  why  there  should  be  no  limitation.  The  prsflunptloo  of  Ifce  bv 
is  that  the  mill-site  wait«  upon  the  slow  andexpensrre  proeess  of  opening  OMd  dsvtkf- 
ingthe  mine  or  mines  to  which  it  is  but  an  adjunct. 

When  the  mine  is  patented,  the  mill-site  may  be  included  in  the  applicatioik 
ed  also  without  one  dollar  of  inifi  rovement  on  it,  be  it  one  year  or  tsn  after  Ha 
In  the  absence  of  statutory  low  and  of  anv  rule  or  custom  of  mineva  in  this  Teiritafy 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  construed  in  the  courts  of  the  mining  Stetaa  and  T«r 
ritories  govern  and  settle  the  question  of  water  rights,  aafoUows : 

1st.  The  lawful  owner  of  a  mining  claim,  patented  or  otherwise,  hot  the  light  t»c*j 
the  water  passing  through  his  claim,  and  can  recover  against  any  one  diverti]^  it  txm 
its  natural  channel,  unless  it  can  be  shown  ttiat  the  party  so  diverting  it  faaa  by  ym 
session  and  appropriation,  prior  to  the  location  of  said  mining  ohum,  a  better  n^fc 
thereto. 

2d.  Mill-sites  properly  located  and  recorded,  although  unpatented,  bold  cood  osd^ 
the  laws  so  long  as  the  locator,  his  heirs,  grantors,  or  aasigna  own  or  woric  &•  iato»  < 
mines  in  connection  with  which  the  mill-site  was  selected  and  reooroM,  oad  a  com 
of  action  arises  against  any  outside  party  who  attempts  to  divert  tlie  wotor  nniax=| 
through  said  mill-site. 
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SuggeBiums  of  8,  B.  Dickson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Salt  Lakb  Citt,  Utah,  September  11, 1879. 

Manner  of  making  and  recording  mining  claims. 

PenooB  intending  to  make  a  location  should  be  reqaired  to  poet  upon  the  ground  a 
notice  declaratory  of  their  intention,  which  notice  should  in  a  general  way  describe 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  claim,  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  be  left  with  the  dis- 
tiict  recorder,  who  shall  indorse  upon  the  back  thereof  the  day  and  hour  which  they 
received  the  notice.  Sixty  days  should  then  be  given  the  party  to  prospect  his  dis- 
coTery  and  determine  the  course  of  the  lode  and  to  have  the  same  surveyed  by  an  en- 
gineer, who  should  be  required  to  stake  said  claim,  giving  courses  and  distances,  and 
QpoD  nis  notice  of  location  to  mark  the  same  together  with  a  plat  thereof,  which 
aotiee  so  made  with  the  plat  thereof  shall  be  recorded  with  the  district  recorder. 

Manner  of  working  assessment. 

Claim  owners  should  b6  required  annually  to  appear  before  the  district  recorder  and 
there,  by  two  competent  and  disinterested  witnesses,  make  oath  that  they  have  per- 
fonned  said  aaseeement  work ;  and  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  make 
record  of  such  work.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  claim  owner  or  their  agent  to  anna- 
aUy  make  the  above  afi&rmation  shall  work  a  forfeiture  in  the  chum  and  render  it 
sabject  to  relocation. 

The  reeorder  should  be  debarred  from  leeording  a  notice  of  relocation  upon  a  claim 
if  his  records  show  that  the  work  has  been  annually  perfrnmed.  District  reeoxders 
«honld  be  government  officers,  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  should  at  stated 
periods  be  reqaired  to  make  returns  to  the  surveyor-generaVs  office  of  the  l^ertitory  of 
an  reoorded  elaime  and  likewise  of  all  forfeited  elaims. 

AU  patented  claims  in  Territories  should  be  taxed  annually  |fO  for  rood  ptirposes  in 
eaid  district. 

S.  R.  DICKSON. 


Suggeefioma  of  W,  H.  H.  Bowers,  mechanical  engineer,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

Salt  Lakk  Citt,  Utah,  September  11, 1879. 

Deab  Sir  :  At  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  suffgestions  in  substance  that  I 
think  would  be  an  improvement  in  our  present  mining  laws.  It  has  no  reference  to 
uj  partieolar  syatom  it  anrvvvs,  but  refers  to  maaner  of  maidftg  aa^  eompMing  a 
mming  location ;  and  if  deemed  of  importance,  would  be  well  to  lay  the  matter  before 
thb  honorable  Commission  now  in  our  city. 

The  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  to  the  fact  that  in  many  mlniiig  dlstriots 
tfanmglitiit  the  Westeni  States  and  Territories  there  is  oonsiderablis  trouble  aris- 
ing from  eoofliola  in  loeaiion  of  mining  elaims,  and  the  ftust  is  the  reoords  in  miahig 
di^ets  do  not  fully  describe  a  location  so  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  conflictlnff 
clainis  can  be  detonmned  or  loeated  by  an  examination  of  said  records.  It  has  oooiaTea 
to  me  that  thia  trouble  eoald  be  obviated  by  requMng  each  locator  to  have  Mb  claim 
•orreyed  bv  a  regular  United  States  mineral  varreyor,  say  within  sixty  or  ninety  days 
sitfts  posting  nSn  notice  of  his  location.  The  sasse  to  be  platted  in  tbe  district  re- 
corders office  and  the  proper  returns  made  of  said  survey  to  the  snrveyor-generaL  A 
iiiliue  of  sneh  lecator  to  have  his  claim  sorveyed  and  properly  platted  and  recorded 
within  the  time  specified  should  be  a  fbtfeitare  d  his  claim. 

All  claiSBS  loeated  prior  to  1672  and  subsequent  to  that  date  should  be  surveyed, 
Ac,  Sfi  above  within  ninety  days  after  such  law  became  of  foroe. 

As  a  mesna  of  preventing  any  oppression  on  the  locator,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
^nt  year's  assessment  of  $100  be  abated,  and  that  the  locator  should  be  entitled  to  his 
patent  by  doing  $400  worth  of  work  on  eaeh  claim ;  that  the  original  survey  should 
be  final,  and  locator  to  be  required  to  prove  up  his  work  to  entitle  hira  to  an  applioa- 
tton  and  entry  bv  paying  the  usual  land-office  fees  and  ^rice  of  land  so  surveyed. 

The  efbct  would  be  security  to  investors  in  mining  claims  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  locality  as  to  conflicting  claims.  It  would  also  insure  a  rapid  purchase  of  such 
<*lAtiDs  firam  the  government  of  all  mineral  lands  located. 

Under  present  system  parties  will  hold  claim  after  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  development  to  save  the  expense  of  surveys,  and  the  government  not 
receive  a  cent. 

Under  preeent  system  parties  not  familiar  with  location  and  conflicting  titles  find, 
after  spending  luge  sums  in  developing,  that  an  adverse  claim  has  the  preoedencei 
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and  the  result  is  innumerable  lawBuite  and  annoyances  that  deter  legitimate  eaptttl 
fiom  investing  in  mines  and  mining  enterprises ;  from  their  past  experience  or  obterri> 
tion  of  others  they  see  themselves  robbed,  so  to  speak,  of  what  they  really  tliink  their 
riffhts,  but  in  fact  caused  by  the  imperfection  of  our  laws  mentioned. 

This  alone  has  had  a  greater  and  more  damaging  influence  to  dcTelopment  of  ov 
mineral  resources  than  anj^  other  case.  Men  say  if  they  have  a  good  mine  they  sr» 
robbed  of  it  by  some  old  title  that  was  overlooked  in  records  or  so  imperfectly  de- 
scribed as  to  guard  them.   If  platted  and  described,  it  could  be  more  reacoly  detected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  any  special  case,  but  you  are  no  doubt  awafe  thai 
hundreds  of  such  cases  have  and  do  now  exist  in  Utah.  The  records  of  oar  eoorts  alto 
substantiate  this  trouble. 

As  no  one  feels  a  ereater  interest  in  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources  than 
I  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  some  law  passed  that  would  prevent  such  conflicts  sod 
insecurity  to  investors,  and  hope  this  or  some  better  plan  may  be  adopted  speedily  bt 
Congress  in  amending  our  mining  laws. 

Respectfully,  yours,  

W.  H.  H.  BOW^S, 

Col.  Chas.  L.  Stbvsnson, 

iftmtt^  Engineer, 


Snggeetione  of  E,  B,  Wilder,  Edward  Wilkes,  Lewie  J,  Hohnee,  JoeepK  ChrlimM^  Tkema»  E 
Bailey,  and  Charles  L,  Stevenson,  committee  of  dvU  and  mining  engineers.  Salt  Lake  Citg, 
Utah. 

Salt  Lakb  City,  Utah,  SeptenAer  It,  VSS^. 

To  the  United  States  Land  Commission  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  : 

Gentlemen  :  We  transmit  herewith  a  digest  of  the  suggestions  offered  at  a  meetisg 
of  civil  and  mining  engineers  of  Utah  concerning  a  modification  of  our  mining  lsv« 
and  the  instructions  thereunder. 

E.  B.  WILDER, 
EDMUND  WILKES, 
LEWIS  J.  H0HNE8, 
JOSEPH  GORLIN8KI, 
THOMAS  E.  BAILEY. 
CHARLES  L.  8TEVEN805, 
dmmittee  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers  of  Vttk, 


Suggestions  made  at  a  meeting  of  civil  and  mining  engineers,  Salt  Lake  CU9,  CTtaJL 

Mineral  monuments  and  meridian  line  or  lines  in  each  district.  A  proper  bate  hir 
also  between  two  of  the  principal  monuments,  established  at  government  ezpenee. 

District  recorders  to  *be  elected  by  a  vote  of  mine  owners,  as  hevetofotek.  SoA 
recorders  to  furnish  the  United  States  with  a  proper  bond  for  faithful  perfecmaDce  uf 
duties ;  such  bond  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Temtoiy. 

When  a  notice  of  location  is  made  in  the  district  records,  a  certified  copy  to  be  aki* 
immediately  filed  with  the  surveyor-generaL  And  quere :  Whether  a  full  copy  of  part 
records  should  not  be  filed  with  surveyor-general  f 

All  relocations  should  be  recorded  as  such,  and  the  name  of  the  original  elaim  giwn* 
or  otherwise  to  be  void. 

Upon  unpatented  claims  oath  should  be  made  by  the  owners  or  their  asents  and  two 
witnesses,  before  the  recorder,  that  the  yearly  assessment  work  has  been  done»  and  KKii 
statement  be  placed  on  record,  and  in  that  case  the  recorder  should  be  obliged  to  i«f«« 
the  recording  of  a  relocation,  and  so  prevent  expensive  litigation. 

Quere :  Whether  local  laws  diould  or  should  not  abridge  the  width  allowed  by  tt« 
United  States  law  f 

Quere :  Old  Spanish  law  redivivus  as  to  surface  locations  f 

United  States  deputy  surveyors  should  have  the  privilege  to  swear  their  assistaiiu 
in  and  out.  The  survevors  often  have  to  travel  great  distances  to  find  the  olBee  of  • 
notary  or  a  justice,  and  then  on  arrival  find  the  officer  absent,  the  costs  ioeaxTed  \n 
some  instances  equaling  the  cost  of  survey.    ( Vtde  instructions  November  20,  ie^TS.) 

Owners  of  claims  made  prior  to  1872  should  be  obliged  to  amend  notice  of  loeatu^ 
by  official  survey,  stating  clearly  course  and  position  of  the  lode  or  vein,  and  mart 
their  boundaries  distinctly  on  the  ground,  it  being  understood  that  the  ^w*^««*^  nobr* 
does  not  interfere  with  their  prior  rights. 

Quere :  Whether  parallel  end  lines  are  essential  f    . 
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The  namber  of  each  mining  claim  officially  sorveyed  should  be  on  record  with,  and 
the  deputy  mineral  imrreyors  shall  give  the  same  to,  the  district  recorder. 
Appointment  of  a  mining  inspector  to  look  after  the  safety  of  mines  and  miners. 
Sunreyor-gaDeral  to  have  power  to  restrict  the  number  of  deputy  surveyors. 

EDWARD  B.  WILDER. 

EDMUND  WILKES. 

LEWIS  J.  H0HNE8. 

JOSEPH  GORLINSKI. 

THOMAS  E.  BAILEY. 

CHARLES  L.  STEVENSON. 


J^Uwumy  of  Edward  B.  Wilder ,  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  Salt  Lake  City, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
ing pigel. 

To  the  honorable  ComnUeeionere  of  Public  Land  Commission : 

Gkmtlsmbn  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  an- 
swers, replying  to  a  portion  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  in  the  circular  issued 
by  your  honorable  body,  viz : 

Name^  Edward  B.  Wilder ;  residence,  Salt  Lake  City ;  occupation,  mining  engineer 
and  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor. 

On  the  subject  of  lode  claims  I  would  respectfully  suggest  in  connection  with  the 
mtexrogatories  the  following : 

1  Thirty-nine  years,  of  which  seven  years  were  in  the  Cuba  mines,  Island  of  Cuba, 
as  superintendent  and  mining  engineer,  and  the  remaining  thirty-two  years  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States,  including  three  years  as  superintendent,  mining 
engineer,  and  mining  expert  of  the  Ophir  mine,  on  the  ComstoiSk  lode,  State  of  Ne- 
vada ;  as  also  seven  years  of  the  above  period  in  this  Territory  as  mining  engineer  and 
United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor. 

2l  I  find  many  defects,  in  which  my  subsequent  replies  will  explain. 

3.  The  present  official  practice  has  fully  demonstrated  the  practice  to  be  erroneous, 
ioasmuch  as  it  is  productive  of  litigation.  If  aU  surveys  hereafter  to  be  made  were  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  there  would  be  very  few  adverse  claims-rsay  500  by  1,000 
feet,  or,  as  the  present  law  now  stands,  1,500  by  600  feet. 

4r  The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lodo  is  the  point  at  surface  where  the  ore  is  met  with, 
either  superficially  seen  in  the  croppings  or  lust  beneath  the  surface.  The  terms  I 
consider  vague,  inasmuch  as  denudation  would  have  a  tendency  in  a  soil  free  from  im- 
pediments, as  rocks,  &c.,  to  expose  the  ores  lying  some  distance  beneath  the  surface, 
thm  opening  a  field  for  difficulties  in  the  future,  while  perhaps  the  legitimate  apex 
would  be  considered  as  at  the  outcrop  of  the  vein ;  and  there  are  very  few  excep- 
tions  but  what,  after  sinking  a  few  feet,  the  dip  and  course  can  be  determined  sum- 
nently  to  Doake  a  survey  of  uie  location.  The  Ophir  mine  was  an  exception  as  regards 
the  dip,  for  in  the  first  developments  made  the  dip  was  weot,  and  after  an  incline  shaft 
had  been  sunk  on  tbe  vein  for  over  200  feet  a  cross-cut  was  driven  from  the  bottom, 
»yn  150  feet  east,  when  the  walls  were  found ;  the  hanging  wall  in  the  first  instance 
became  the  foot  wall,  and  has  continued  as  such  for  over  2,500  feet  in  depth. 

6.  It  has  most  decidedly,  as  in  the  case  now  before  the  courts  of  the  Stewart  min- 
.Dg  claim  against  the  Edison,  when  the  so- termed  apex  was  found  on  each  claifn  ;•  the 
n^ait  being  that  the  claims  being  contiffuous  inpart,  the  foot  wall  of  the  Stewart 
MtMses  the  side  line  of  tbe  Edison  diagon^ly,  and  hence  the  expensive  litigation  now 
iDproeresB. 

7.  The  Steirart  and  Edison  veins,  which  are  formed  separate  by  an  intervening  mass 
nf  country  or  barren  rocks  between  the  two,  are  as  follows:  Edison  foot  wall,  N.  5^' 
i'>'  E. ;  Stewart  hanging  wall,  N.  33^  E.  In  the  lines  of  divergence  from  a  point  on 
rh^  Stewart  country  rock  exists  between  the  wall  of  one  and  that  of  the  other. 

'X  They  occasionally  occur  wider  than  the  local  laws  allow,  but  verjr  rarely,  and  in 
10  instance  coming  under  my  own  observation  do  they  exceed  500  feet  in  width. 

10.  They  do. 

11.  It  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  discoverer  of  a  true  vein. 

12.  In  Uintah  district  is  the  foDowing :  Swift  locates  a  claim ;  subsequently  Evans 
makes  a  location  from  certain  infallible  proofs  and  sinks  a  shaft  on  the  vein ;  has  a 
(»arvey  made  for  United  States  patents ;  Swift  then  has  a  survey  made  which  absorbs 
nearly  all  of  Evans's  claim ;  siuKs  a  shaft  80  feet  deep  in  limestone  (while  Evans  is  on 
the  vein)  from  his  discovery,  and  intends  filing  a  protest  against  Evans. 

13.  In  almost  all  cases  of  litigation  the  causes  assigned  are  when  the  vein  passes  the 
exterior  lines  of  the  surface  tract  diagonally  or  otherwise. 
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14.  I  do  not  think  it  poeaible  that  they  can  withoat  litigation. 

15.  I  have  never  taken  part,  directly  or  otherwise,  in  organizing  a  mining  diitiiei. 

16.  The  general  mode  of  taking  np  and  locating  a  mineral  daim  is  as  Mjowb:  Ou 
or  more  individnals  start  oat  wit-n  pick  and  shov^ ;  if  there  are  rich  misea  in  the  ti- 
cinity  they  generally  commence  an  examination,  taking  in  many  instances  the  ^enal 
coarse  of  the  vein  as  seen  on  other  prodactive  properties.  When  anything  indiatn« 
of  an  oatcrop  is  seen  a  foot  or  two  is  sank;  if  they  think  it  promising,  a  notice  is  wiil- 
ten  with  pencil,  a  moand  of  stones  erected,  and  that  constitntes  weir  ririit  to  tbe 
claim.  In  other  instances  locations  are  made  adjoining  good  mines  withoat  tben  bctLf 
the  least  indication  of  an  outcrop,  the  motive  being  to  eventnally  "  blackmail  ^  t^ 
acUoining  mines.  Again,  most  of  the  locations  are  made  withoat  any  direetioOf  onifly 
inserting  the  coarse  northerly  and  soatherly  for  north  and  sonth,  &!&.,  thos  leaving  & 
margin  at  the  option  of  the  sarveyor  to  swing  on. 

17.  If  the  original  notice  of  location  is  amended  as  regards  course  and  distance,  x; 
destroys  the  former  date  of  same,  and  the  date  of  snch  amendment  takes  precedfi&o& 

18.  From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  but  I  am  inlonied 
that  accnsations  of  that  nature  have  &en  made  by  parties. 

19.  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  all  mining>district  laws,  cvstoas,  sad 
regulations  as  they  now  exist  be  abolished,  and  all  future  locations  and  the  initisng. 
of  record  title  be  placed  exclusively  with  the  United  States  Umd  offioetSy  tbeircbaqpp 
being  excessive  (and  are  to6  often  under  the  inflnence  of  disrepntable  parties),  givu^s 
no  bonds,  and  in  fact  exercising  a  baneful  influence. 

20.  The  present  system  of  allowing  the  courts  to  adjodicale  on  advene  elaini  a 
highly  detrimental  not  only  to  the  htigants  but  to  the  govemnent,  as  ii  plaoss  a  bsr- 
rier  to  disposing  of  the  mineral  lands  at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  dslajs  aid  the  pttn 
expense  attending  the  same.  I  therefove  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  oantroveniescos- 
ceming  mineral  lands  should  be  left  to  the  United  States  land  offioeiai  ia  the  mm 
manner  as  contests  under  all  other  land  laws,  with  no  appeal  from  their  daoiaioo  ti- 
cent  to  the  Land  OfAce  at  Washington. 

21.  I  would  suggest  that  the  leading  featares  of  the  aot  of  May  10, 183%  be  ia  • 
measure  retainea ;  that  all  claims  hereafter  made  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  parslUW- 
gram,  beyond  the  end  lines  of  which  the  vein  cannot  be  distorbedby  an 
claim ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  vertical  lines  from  the  surf aeaol  sack  para 
stitute  the  claim  downward ,  and  In  case  thedip  of  the  vein  should  paas  o«i  ifl 
hues,  let  the  owner  take  up  as  many  claims  as  may  be  deemed  esxyedient  adfioioiBg,  is 
order  to  protect  the  dip  of  his  vein.  In  other  words,  an  embediment  of  tba  old  Spastf 
mining  laws  in  onr  present  mining  lawsy  after  reoonstraotioii,  wiH  p«t  an  end  to  Uit 
course  of  litigation  that  is  mining  thonsands. 

^.  There  ought  te  be  a  limitation  as  to  psooesswy  title  nndsr  the  mleewl  laws,  km. 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  takeu  up  loeatioos  by  parties  leng  prisr  to  thaael  «f  Msf 
10, 1872,  who,  in  fact,  hold  them  to  tne  exolnaion  of  othen  thai  wovld  deTuhiff  %kmk 
Many  of  these  locations  are  made  in  the  vioinity  of  good  miaea,  with  no     ~ 


than  to  protect  the  rights  of  legitimate  mine  owners,  and  eventtaUy  sell  ooi,  as  Dsr- 
ties  holding  good  j^roperties  would  rather  submit  to  "  blaekmaU"  thaa  be  iavotvsa  u 
litigation.    The  mining  districts  are  fall  o(f  soeh 


In  reference  to  question  No.  2, 1  would  sa^  that  the  priadpai  deleeti  ia  the  Caitod 
States  mining  laws  are  in  recard  to  peimittmff  the  owner  of  a  fluaia^  olsin  te  IdUs« 
the  dip  of  his  vein  outside  of  his  olaim,  as  inSicated  by  hia  boondanea  eapecfinsQT 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  inevitabM  ste^  to  litigation*  Aaaainstanee:  Ihe8icv> 
art  Company  in  West  Mountain  mining  district  owns  aalaiai.  pamhasnd.  heiagaa  o^ 
location  unpatented,  200  feet  wide.  From  the  northern  side  line  of  this  Innatinn  to  tb> 
south  side  Ime  of  another  good  mine  is  a  distance  of  370  feel.  TUalael  elaisn  has  maAt 
application  for  United  States  patent.  The  former  olaim,  owned  hy  the  Otewil  Ooah 
pany,  filed  an  adverse  claim  on  the  ground  that  tiiedipof  their  pniehsesd  nleiia  pastod 
mto  the  claim  of  the  latter,  passing  through  370  feet  unclaimed  by  their  loeatiea  sad 
undeveloped. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  B.  WILDEB. 

Salt  Lakb  City,  Ootoher  15, 1879. 


TesHvumy  of  Edward  Mldridget  farmer^  Whate^m^  Wmak, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fooad  ea  sihssf  U> 
ing  page  1. 

Whatoom ,  WAsa.,  Ootolar  90,  ld?A 

To  the  memltert  of  tke  PMio  Lamd  Commi$oion : 

GBNTLBBfsx:  lu  responsc.  to  a  circular  addressed  to  me  sabmitttng  a  noabcr  sf 
questions,  under  different  heads,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  pnblio  uada^ 
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to  whieh  are  requested  bo  far  as  my  experienoe  or  knowledge  extends,  I  take  pleasure 
in  answering  such  questions  as  come  within  the  range  of  my  observation,  and  also 
tabmitting  a  few  ideas  for  your  consideration. 

1.  Edwud  Eldridge,  Whatcom ;  a  farmer,  formerly  a  sailor. 

t  I  have  lived  here  twenty-six  and  one-half  years. 

3. 1  acquired  title  to  320  acres  of  land  under  the  donation  law,  one-half  to  me,  one- 
half  to  my  wife.  I  have  purchased  for  various  persons  land  by  private  entry  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 

5.  I  will  not  refer  to  this,  as  others  more  conversant  with  it  will  answer  better  than 
lean. 

6. 1  have  observed  defects  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  land  laws,  and  this 
Deighborhood  is  suffering  from  these  defects.  In  this  vicinity  about  60,000  acres  of 
Uod  is  owned  by  non-residents.  The  land  bordering  on  about  60  miles  of  shore  line 
was  surveyed  at  an  early  day  and  placed  in  the  market  nearly  20  years  ago,  and  was 
all  purchased  by  speculators  during  a  railroad  excitement.  A  large  portion  of  the 
land  inunediately  oehind  this,  not  being  in  the  market,  was  squatted  on  and  a  pre- 
«fflption  right  proved  up,  and  by  the  squatters  swearing  for  each  other,  paying  for 
the  land,  and  then  leaving,  and  to-day  not  one  of  those  daims  out  of  a  dozen  shows 
any  signs  that  any  improvement  had  ever  been  made;  consequently,  with  the  excep- 
tion oif  a  few  front  claims  occupied  by  the  early  settlers  under  the  donation  law,  you 
mogt  go  back  through  the  woods  trom  5  to  10  miles  before  you  come  to  a  settler.  The 
saggestlbns  I  would  offer  as  a  remedy  I  will  give  hereafter. 

7.  The  conformation  of  the  lands  in  this  county  and  all  of  Western  Washington  is 
mountainous,  embracing  every  form  given  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  places  be- 
ing too  precipitous  for  traversing,  some  gradually  sloping,  some  beautiful  table-lands, 
and  some  rich  valleys  and  river  bottoms.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  rich  agri- 
cnltnrall  and  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  in  the  Territoiy  proportionately  to  its 
bize ;  all  that  is  not  fit  for  agriculture  is  excellent  for  pasture  for  one  class  of  ^winntla 
or  another.  Coal  exists  to  a  large  extent  in  this  county  and  generally  throuf^hout 
Western  Washington,  and  upward  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  timber 
land. 

8. 1  do  not  think  the  character  of  land  could  be  classified  by  a  general  rule, 
nor  jet  by  geographical  divisions,  but  each  local  land  district  could  classi^  their  lands 
from  the  explorations  of  the  land  surveyors. 

9  and  10. 1  will  embrace  in  my  ideas  at  the  close  of  this. 

AQBICtTLTUBB. 

1.  The  elimate  here  appzoximatos  that  of  tba  south  of  England  more  than  any  other ; 
It  is  more  equable  than  any  other  portion  of  this  contiiient,  and  lor  a  salubrious,  genial, 
bealthy  ainaoephere  it  is  not  snrpaased  by  any  place  on  earth ;  twenty-six  yearr  expe- 
rience by  one  who  has  been  in  every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe  proves  this  to  me,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  motions  of  wmds  and  ocean  eurrents,  and  who 
voald  feel  an  interest  In  knowing  where  a  genial,  healthy  climate  'exists,  I  will  give 
tbd  oaases.  Water  refracts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  earth  absorbs  them,  hence  in  the 
bot  Mason  it  is  much  wanner  at  any  given  latitude  in  the  middle  of  a  continent  than 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean  at  the  same  latitude.  Fresh  water  freezes  quicker  than 
iait  water,  and  snow  and  ice  accumulate  on  land  much  more  than  on  the  ocean  in  the 
^mt  latitude,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  a  tmoephere  lower  In  winter  on  land 
than  it  is  at  sea.  Another  natural  law  causes  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  west  in  high 
Utitndes  more  than  from  any  other  quarter ;  it  therefore  follows  that  winds  blowing 
scroia  an  ocean  carry  a  warmer  volume  of  ttiij^u  winter  and  a  cooler  volume  in  sum- 
iner  than  winds  blowing  across  a  continent.  This  is  the  main  cause  why  it  is  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  on  the  west  coast  of  America  and  of  Europe  than  it  is 
on  the  east  coast  of  America  and  Asia  at  any  given  poiot  of  latitude  above  45°.  The 
ocean  eurrents  aid  this  action  of  the  winds,  and  although  the  coast  of  Europe  is 
^▼orsd  more  by  ocean  currents  than  the  west  coast  of  America,  that  is«connterbal- 
aoced  by  the  monsoons  of  the  Pacific,  which  greatly  favor  the  west  coast  of  America. 
On  this  coast  the  winds  nearly  always  blow  m>m  the  south  during  winter,  giving  us 
a  mild  atmosphere,  with  copious  rains ;  and  in  summer  tiie  wind  blows  from  the  north, 
bringing  with  it  a  cool,  healthy,  invigorating  atmosphere.  It  is  the  opposite  on  the 
Asiauc  coast. 

Again,  an  immense  chain  of  loftv  mountains  traverses  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
i<:a  paiallel  with  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  western  coast,  against  which  the 
vinds  from  each  side  strike  and  produce  a  greater  difference  between  the  atmospheres 
on  each  side  than  would  be  produced  by  the  distance  of  1,000  miles  toward  the  interior 
<>^  a  level  continent.    This  causes  our  genial  climate. 

The  rainfall  here  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  sericulture.  We  generally  have 
r^in  every  month  in  the  year  except  July,  August,  and  September,  and  sometimes  every 
^&th.   This  year  it  has  rained  every  month. 
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Our  BeasoDs  here  may  be  called  all  the  year  round.  I  bow  cabbage-eeed  in  Scptea.- 
ber  and  transplant  in  March,  and  not  over  one  winter  in  ten  will  the  planta  need  eor- 
ering  during  the  winter.  With  the  exception  of  nnosnal  storms,  a  man  can  wock  om 
of  doors  all  the  year  round.  The  average  fall  of  snow  for  twenty-six  winten  I  will 
call  6  inches^  and  Hes  about  a  week.  One  winter  we  had  snow  for  four  months.  Tv» 
winters  I  neither  saw  ice  nor  snow. 

2  to  11,  inclusive,  is  answered  by  saying  that  the  clouds  sufficiently  irrigttle  Weiien 
Washington. 

12.  In  Western  Washington  there  is  no  land  but  can  be  used  for  other  porpoMs  thaa 
pasturage.    It  is  valuable  for  timber  or  some  kind  of  mineral  or  ooal  or  stone. 

13, 14, 15,  require  no  answer. 

16.  In  this  section  no  one  relies  solely  on  raising  cattle. 

17.  In  this  county  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  3  head  to  the  square  mile. 

18.  There  was  no  grass  in  the  woods.  All  the  pasture  we  have  has  been  pio]iegaled; 
but  when  once  started  this  is  the  finest  pasture  land  in  the  world,  the  giaas  and  clover 
being  green  all  the  year  round  and  the  timber  affording  shelter  from  atomis  in  winter 
and  m>m  the  sun  in  summer.  The  cattle  spreads  the  pasture  by  the  seeds  piwing 
through  them. 

19.  very  few  fence  their  range. 

20.  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  nuse  better  beef  than  we  do  here. 

21.  Springs,  creeks,  and  rivers. 

22  to  26.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  sheep,  and  there  is  not  1,000  bead  b 
the  county. 

27.  I  will  answer  f uUy  hereafter. 

28.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  comers  of  the  surveyed  sectioDS^  owing  to  tb« 
fires  that  have  swept  the  woods  from  time  to  time,  obliterating  the  marks  that  wen 
put  upon  the  trees  and  burning  up  posts  or  stakes  that  may  have  been  pat  in  the 
ground. 

TIMBSR. 

1.  All  the  land  here  is  timber  land,  comprising  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  maple,  alder,  aad 
other  small  varieties. 

2.  No  timber  is  planted  here  except  orchards— that  is,  in  Western  Washington.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  timber  is  the  best,  although,  all  thinn  eosmd- 
ered,  fir  may  be  the  most  valuable.  I  believe  fir  continues  to  grow  from  Sfil  to  1,000 
years. 

3.  I  would  dispose  of  the  public  timber  lands,  as  I  would  all  other  lands,  by  lesM 
only.    I  will  give  mv  reasons  hereafter. 

4.  I  would  certainly  classify  the  different  kinds  of  timber  lands.  Some  of  this  tim- 
ber land  is  the  richest  kind  of  soil,  and  will  make  the  most  valuable  kind  of  fMOOB 
when  the  timber  is  cleared  off  and  tne  stumps  out,  while  other  lands  would  be  of  no 
value  after  the  timber  is  removed  unless  it  should  be  for  the  stone  or  mineral  that  BSf 
be  on  it.  Forty  acres  of  timber  land  is  as  much  as  any  one  man  can  change  into  s 
farm  during  his  lifetime.  No  person  who  settled  in  Western  Washington  that  I  kDov 
of  has  40  acres  under  cultivation  whose  claim  consisted  of  timber  land  altogeChrr. 
Our  timber  lauds  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  lands,  because  a  family  can  aetUe  on  then 
with  a  smaller  capital  than  on  any  other.  The  timber  furnishes  tnem  all  their  haiiii> 
ings,  fencing,  fire- wood,  and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  they  would  have  to  por- 
cluMe  if  they  settled  on  prairie  land. 

5.  When  we  clear  off  the  timber  unless  we  cultivate  the  land  in  a  few  yean  it  would 
be  a  dense  Jungle.    Alder  comes  first,  and  afterward  cedar  and  fir. 

6.  Regarding  forest  fires,  I  presume  since  whites  first  settled  here  more  than  half  ^ 
Western  Washington  has  been  burnt  over,  some  of  it  several  times.  When  we  hsT# 
a  very  dry  season  it  is  impossible  to  keep  fires  from  spreading.  A  man  settlae  oe  s 
piece  of  rich  timber  land  with  the  intention  of  making  a  farm.  The  timber  is  of'iM^ 
value  to  him  except  what  he  needs  himself,  unless  his  land  borders  on  the  water.  Hi? 
grei^test  desire  is  to  get  rid  of  the  timber  as  fast  as  he  possibly  can.  The  groud  u 
covered  with  dense  underbrush,  consisting  of  vine,  maple,  cactus,  all  kinds  of  berrip*. 
thorns,  nettles,  weeds,  &c.,  almost  impossible  to  get  through.  The  settler's  flivt  vt<rk 
is  to  clear  off  the  underbrush  from  a  piece  of  land  for  a  gwden,  house,  Ac,  and  bop«« 
for  a  dry  summer  to  bum  it  up.  Should  a  veiy  dry  season  come  his  fire  is  sort  t^ 
spread.  And  to  tell  him  he  must  not  bum  it  you  might  as  well  tell  him  he  most  imI 
eat  his  dinner.  But  of  late  years  fires  do  not  spread  so  much,  1st,  because  the  erasoo* 
are  wetter  than  they  were  ten  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  2d,  because  most  of  the 
dead  timber  that  had  been  accumulating  for  ages  has  been  burned,  and  in  its  place  u 
a  dense  growth  of  young  green  timber,  which  keeps  the  sun's  rays  from  dipng  xbe 
ground,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  fires  to  run. 

7.  In  regard  to  depredations  upon  the  timber,  I  think  there  is  bnt  one  kind  that 
should  be  stopped  or  caused  to  pay — ^that  is,  cutting  saw-logs  for  the  mannfaetnxv  vf 
lumber  or  spars  for  export.    If  the  government  allows  the  NorUiem  Paeifio  Baflmini 
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ComMny  to  oat  all  the  timber  they  may  need  for  the  coiiBtraction  of  their  road  it 
woQld  be  a  caricatoze  npon  Justice  to  stop  anything  elae  except  the  two  oaaes  I  have 
m«Dtioned. 

8.  There  hae  been  bnt  little  timber  oat  in  this  coanty  yet,  so  I  can  give  little  inf or- 
mation  on  this  head. 

9.  I  consider  everything  connected  with  the  pnblic  lands  oaght  to  be  onder  the 
jnrifldiction  of  United  States  district  land  officers. 

LODE  CLAIMS  AND  PLACER  CLAIM8. 

I  know  bat  little  of  these,  and  therefore  won't  refer  to  them ;  bat  as  the  law  makes 
It  yoar  daty  to  recommend  in  year  report  to  Congress  whatever  yon  may  deem  wise  in 
reUtioD  to  the  beet  method  of  disposing  of  the  pnblic  lands  to  aotnal  settlers,  and  as 
yon  haye  sabmitted  certain  qnestions  to  me  and  invited  me  to  give  my  opinions  and 
luuoiu  therefor,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  so.  *  * 

I  will  first  state  I  am  a  native  of  Scotland.  I  have  read  mnch ;  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world.  I  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  United  States  form  of 
gnvenment,  and  the  sole  reason  wny  I  take  the  trouble  to  write  this  is  in  order  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  toward  the  preservation  of  that  form  of  sov- 
ernmeDt,  so  that  others  who  are  to  come  after  me  may  be  able  to  eigoy  the  same  ben- 
efits that  I  have  and  am  enjoying.  They  who  know  no  danger  fear  none.  A  man  who 
hi»  never  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  cannot  feel  for  those  who  do.  No  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  a  good  form  of  government  until  they  have  experienced  the  evils 
ot  a  bad  one.  Few  native  Americans  can  realize  the  true  value  of  land  or  the  bless- 
ins  of  having  a  home  of  your  own. 

We  talk  of  disposing— that  is,  buying  and  selling— the  land,  the  soil,  the  earth,  as 
^e  would  a  pound  of  bread  or  a  piece  of  cloth.  Who  made  the  earth,  and  for  what 
parpoee  was  it  made  f  It  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  beings  who  may  be  on  it,  but 
tmly  for  their  use  while  they  live  npon  it.  The  Creator  of  the  earth  never  designed 
that  one  being  should  have  the  exclusive  control  of  sufficient  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  a  million ;  nor  was  it  designed  that  any  being 
fibonld  have  any  authority  with  the  disposal  of  the  soil  after  he  had  passed  away. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  cultivate  the  soil  has  a  natural  right  to  the  possession  of  as 
mnch  of  it  as  will  enable  him  by  his  own  labor  to  procure  the  means  of  existence  for 
binuell  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  more.  This  is 
(be  law  of  Gk>d.  What  would  policy  require  the  law  of  man  to  be  in  the  United 
States  f  What  has  made  the  United  States  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  in  such 
a  short  period  from  its  birth  as  a  nation  f  Was  it  the  intelligence  of  its  people  t  Not 
tbat  alone,  for  the  same  intelligence  can  be  found  in  other  lands.  Was  it  the  form  of 
eovemment  established f  No;  for  tbat  form  of  government  could  not  have  existed 
lor  a  hundred  years  in  any  part  of  Europe  in  the  present  condition  of  man.  It  was 
the  freedom  and  boundless  extent  of  tbe  soil.  This  secured  the  iudividiial  independ- 
^ce  of  the  people ;  and  so  long  as  that  independence  can  be  secured  a  popular  or  dem- 
'Kntic  form  of  government  may  continue  to  exist  and  prosper ;  but  wnen  once  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  daily  bread,  their  independence 
*«aK8  and  a  democratic  government  will  commence  to  decline. 

Carlyle  wrote  truly  when  he  wrote :  "  Where  no  government  is  required  save  that 
•f  tbe  parish  constable,  as  in  America  with  her  boundless  soU,  every  man  being  able 
to  proeore  labor  and  recompense  for  himself,  democracy  may  subsist,  bnt  not  else- 
where, except  briefly,  or  as  a  swift  transition  towards  something  other  and  farther.'' 
^  loD2  as  an  acre  oi  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  free  and  open  to  any  oue  who  chooses  to 
pi  ana  occupy  it,  our  government  may  continue  to  prosper ;  but  whenever  that  last 
wre  has  become  private  property,  our  form  of  government  will  commence  to  receive 
tbe  strain  tiiat  will  test  its  stren^h.  Whv  f  Land  is  the  true  sonrce  of  power,  and 
the  balaoce  of  power  chanees  with  the  balance  of  property.  As  the  disposal  of  the 
«o(I  of  any  nation  rests  witn  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  so  is  the  dominion  of  that 
nation  in  the  haads  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  It  has  been  the  tendency  in 
^trj  land  for  the  ownership  of  the  soil  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  it  is  so 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  «to  the  extent  that  it  will  when  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
'>'  a  poor  man  to  become  a  land  owner ;  and  does  any  intelligent  person  think  for  a 
aoment  that  our  form  of  government  could  exist  if  the  ownership  of  the  soil  approx- 
nnated  to  that  of  England! 

Some  patriots  may  sav  that  the  American  people  are  too  intelligent  ever  to  over- 
torn  or  abolish  the  beet  form  of  government  that  ever  existed.  What  will  that  intel- 
ligence teach  themf  Every  sane  American  who  can  read  will  know  that  his  political 
^reed  teaches  him  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  all  are  endowed  with 
certain  rights,  and  to  secure  these  rights  to  all  is  the  purpose  for  which  governments 
*f^  instituted."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  riffht  to  life  f  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
nay  die  of  hanger  while  he  is  striving  with  all  his  energies  to  obtain  the  means  of 
'liatenoef    Host  assuredly  not.    The  earth  will  produce  enough  for  the  comfortable 
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subfiiBtenoe  of  all ;  bat  if  some  have  a  ereat  excess,  others  may  not  have  eiMNixb.  Tv 
regulate  this  is  one  of  the  objects  for  wnieh  governments  are  f onned.    Now  what  vxi] 
be  the  conrse  likely  to  be  pursued  by  a  mass  of  people  writhing  nnder  tbe  paap  of 
cold  and  bimger  whose  political  creed  teaches  them  these  things,  while  they  ne  miD- 
ions  of  acres  of  land  held  by  men  who  hare  no  more  jost  rieht  to  them  than  thtr 
have,  and  whicA  may  not  be  used  for  the  parposes  for  whieS  they  were  made,  ct- 
pecifuly  when  their  political  creed  farther  teaches  them  that  whenever  aay  goveiB- 
ment  fails  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  it  ia  the  right  of  tbr 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it  T    will  they  quietly  oontinoe  to  suffer  and  die,  or  ?nl! 
they  exercise  their  right  f    Who  can  doubt  what  will  be  their  coarse  t    Then  eomn 
anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  a  government  of  force,  deriving  its  ^owen  withoat  thh 
consent  of  the  governed.    The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  thr 
same  fate  for  the  American  Bepublic  that  befell  the  republic  of  Borne  ia  to  avakn 
the  people  of  America  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  ia  rising  before  them,  and  cocr 
conscious  of  that  fact  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  no  poosible  oppoc- 
tonity  could  arise  where  such  a  warning  coold  more  appropriately  be  giveo  thko  ia 
your  report  to  Congress.    If  all  the  public  domain  is  alfowed  to  become  private  prop- 
erty it  would  require  as  terrible  a  struggle  to  destroy  the  owner's  right  to  it  as  it  did 
to  destroy  the  ownership  in  man,  and  yet  no  man  has  any  more  Joat  or  natural  xi^tt 
to  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  soil  than  he  has  to  an  abeolnte  right  of  pfop- 
erty  in  his  fellow  man.    Every  man  has  the  right  to  the  possession  of  a  pootioD  A  the 
earth  so  long  as  he  uses  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created ;  bat  no  man  hv 
a  right  to  the  absolate  control  of  land  of  which  he  makes  no  use.    In  this  Territorr 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  lying  idle,  owned  by  persons  who  pnzchased  u 
from  government  for  $1.25  per  acre,  and  who  would  now  ask  $10  or  $12  per  acre  froa 
any  one  who  wished  to  use  it,  thus  becoming  rich  from  what  Mr.  Mill  tennt  the  sc- 
eamed  increment  of  that  land.    The  government  that  tolerates  such  a  coazae  of  actkit 
is  not  securing  to  all  Uie  rights  with  which  their  Creator  endowed  them. 

Suppose  any  one  was  to  sayto  that  government  that  is  so  liberally  ^viag  airaj 
what  don't  belong  to  them,  Tou  are  dealing  very  liberally  with  me,  Ipvinc  mt  Uo 
acres  of  land  for  nothing,  but  have  you  ever  thought  whether  my  granachildren  blu. 
their  grandchildren  will  all  be  able  to  get  160  acres  each  for  nothing  also  f  They  wC 
have  tbe  same  right  to  get  it  that  I  have,  and  rest  assured  if  they  don't  get  it  ihm 
will  be  trouble  in  the  house.  They  won't  be  bluffed  off  with  the  answer  that  il  the; 
wanted  land  for  nothing  they  should  have  been  born  a  hundred  years  aoo.  Thej  vi '. 
answer  that  the  soil  of  America  was  not  made  for  the  exclusive  nae  of  tnbae  who  Iitca 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  for  the  general  use  of  all  who  inhabit  it  thxoogh  aU  mhl 

There  is  no  monopoly  so  oppressive  and  so  destructive  of  the  principle  of  eqoautT  a^ 
monopoly  of  the  soil,  and  the  government  that  fosters  and  protects  it  ia  tcarapucs 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  DeciaratioD  of  Independence.  To  cany  oat  thatr 
principles^  the  soil  should  be  leased  in  small  quantities  to  every  one  who  wished  t^^ 
cultivate  it  himself,  an  appraised  value  being  put  upon  it  at  the  time  he  Dbtaizird 
possession.  Every  tenant  should  pay  a  yearly  rent  for  the  land,  which  rent  aboold  go 
into  the  public  treasury :  so  much  into  the  county  treasury  where  the  land  ia  sitnatriL 
so  much  to  the  State,  and  the  Iresidue  to  the  national  treasury.  This  fond  woold  boiv 
than  suffice  to  meet  all  expenses  of  government.  At  the  expiration  of  the  leaae,  or  at 
the  death  of  the  tenant,  the  land  should  be  appraised,  and,  if  of  more  value  than  whn 
the  lease  commenced,  the  amount  of  the  accrued  increment  or  the' increaaedvaloe  an*- 
ing  from  the  acts  of  the  tenant  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  heirs,  while  tbe  aneariMd 
increment,  or  increased  value  arising  from  the  acts  of  others,  shall  remain  with  thp 
land,  and  a  higher  rate  of  rent  put  tnereon  for  the  next  tenant,  the  heir  of  a  deeeird 
tenant  having  the  first  claim. 

If  this  is  too  great  a  change  to  be  carried  out  at  once,  a  step  toward  it  would  be  made 
by  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  any  individual  from  owning  more  than  a  oectau 
number  of  acres  of  land ;  and  if  the  government  is  not  ready  to  do  that,  in  the  uamf 
of  humanity  don't  let  the  residue  of  the  public  lauds  be  a  bait  for  greedy  8pecalau»r« . 
let  no  one  get  more  than  160  acres,  and  let  no  one  get  any  who  owns  160  acres :  lt>" 
acres  is  more  than  enough  for  any  family  if  the  land  is  fit  for  cultivatioa. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  land  question.  In  most  oeontrr^ 
where  civilization  exists  the  land  is  completely  owned  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  p^*T- 
ulation,  and  the  governments  of  these  countries  have  to  be  sustained  by  lane  anBH** 
of  men.  Not  one  of  them  could  exist  solely  from  the.  consent  of  Uie  governed.  Hmlj 
able  men  are  advocating  a  modification  of  the  land  laws,  but  they  aU  approach  tb^ 
subject  in  a  very  delicate  manner,  well  knowing  the  power  thev  have  to  contend  with 
But  this  is  the  country  where  the  problem  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  slioiUd  be  aol  vaI 
for  this  is  the  only  countiy  that  aoKnowledges  it  to  be  the  duty  of  govemmant  to  aecarr 
all  persons  in  the  possession  of  the  rights  with  which  their  Creator  endowed  them,  aa«l 
the  sooner  the  attempt  is  made  the  easier  it  will  be  to  carry  it  oat« 

It  would  require  volumes  to  treat  this  matter  as  its  importanoe  reauiies,  and  I  ha«v 
not  the  time  to  spare  to  enter  upon  a  work  that  may  not  be  favorably  received ;  bot  I 
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eoold  not,  oonsiBtent  with  my  sense  of  daty  as  a  citizen,  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
of  presenting  my  opinions  npon  a  question  of  so  vital  importance  to  nnmanity  at  large. 
It  ifl  not  among  mass  meetings  of  diaoontented  and  riotons  men  that  these  questions 
shoold  be  agitated,  b«t  it  is  in  the  legislative  halls  and  before  such  commissions  » 
TOOTS,  where  a  remedy  oan  be  peacefully  applied,  that  these  matters  should  be  abl^ 
aod  f ally  and  impftrtiiQly  diaenased.  The  time  is  fast  approaehing  when  our  political 
creed  will  hftve  to  be  changed,  or  else  the  principles  contained  therein  will  have  to  be 
futhlully  carried  ont. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  ELDRIDGE. 


ToftflkMiy  of  JSlwood  Evan$f  •ttahiey-ai'law,  Pierce  Cowi^,  WaekingUm  Jhnitorjf. 

The  qaestions  to  which  the  f <^owing  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fao* 

iLgpagel. 

Answen  to  certain  questions  submitted  by  the  Public  Land  Commission. 

1.  Elwood  Evans,  New  Tacoma,  Pierce  County,  Washington  Territory ;  attorney- 
at-law. 

2.  Have  lived  in  Washington  Territory  ever  since  it  was  established  as  such,  having 
come  to  this  section  while  it  was  Oregon  (November  10, 1851) ;  lived  at  Olympia,  the 
capital,  till  December  1. 1878,  since  wnioh  time  have  made  New  Tacoma  my  residence. 

Z.  Have  never  been  aole  to  believe  that  I  could  hona-fide  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
leges of  either  donation,  pre-emption,  or  homestead  laws  under  their  true  intent  while 
I  oad  no  real  design  to  become  an  {Agriculturist,  and  was  in  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession, which  I  could  not  abandon,  compelled  to  reside  in  some  town. 

4.  Have  had  considerable  practice  in  the  Territorial  land  offices ;  have  made  the 
donation,  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  coal  laws  a  matter  of  study  and  especial  atten- 
tion. 

5.  During  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Territory  our  land  officers  have,  with  a  true 
spirit  of  aecommodftion,  advised  settlers  and  claimants  of  the  public  lands  as  to  the 
m^iM  operandi  of  acquiring  titles.  I  think  (and  I  believe  it  is  rather  Jealousy  uf  what 
i^  doe  to  my  profession  than  selfish,  but  it  is  honestly  believed,  whatever  the  stimulus) 
th&t  the  services  of  attorneys  have  been  thus  rendered  unnecessary  by  this  too 
libera]  custom,  when  their  employment  would  have  been  advantageous,  even  econom- 
ical, for  all  concerned.  It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  a  long  experience,  that  practice  in 
the  land  office  should  assimilate  to  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  courts ;  that  per- 
*oiu  baring  business  in  the  land  office  should  be  required  to  make  their  own  showin|^, 
jast  ss  pleadings,  petitions,  motions,  &c.,  are  prepared,  preliminary  to  the  hearing  m 
^her  courts.  A  register  should  no  more  prepare  papers  which  constitute  the  applica- 
tion he  IS  to  grant  or  deny  than  a  judge  should  a  motion  for  continuance  or  new  trial. 
Conversely,  uie  land  officers  should  decide  matters  presented  for  their  action,  not  ad- 
TLi$e  bow  a  case  shall  be  presented.  Such  a  system  imposes  labor  on  the  officer  for 
which  he  is  not  compensated.  It  may  be  possible  to  some  extent  to  compromise  him. 
Uoch  of  the  duty  of  the  register  and  receiver  may  be  of  a  Judicial  nature.  Clerical 
or  ministerial  duties  prescribed  by  law  are  not  here  referred  to.  I  cannot  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  twenty-five  years'  practice  where  there  has  been  just  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  unreasonable  delay  or  exx>ense  to  settlers  in  securing  titles  to  their  claims. 
Ut  me  qualify  this.  From  the  practice  which  has  been  adopted  I  think  there  has 
been  unnecessary  expense  entailed,  but  for  this  the  local  office  is  entirely  blameless. 
Nor  do  I  know,  under  the  law  as  it  now  is,  that  any  one  is  censurable.  In  contests 
^fore  the  register  and  receiver  those  officers,  instead  of  being  judges,  as  they  really 
tteand  diould  be,  are  j?ro  tanto  reduced  to  mere  commissioners  for  the  taking  of  tes- 
tisiony  to  be  certified  up  to  the  General  Land  Office.  Every  statement  that  is  offered 
^  to  be  received  and  reduced  to  .writing.  Every  question  that  is  asked,  relevant  or 
Dot.  objected  to  or  not^  must  be  taken  down.  A  voluminous  record  is  made,  often 
Qttrleis,  expensive,  and  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Of  course  cases  may  arise  when 
]hsf  hearing  by  those  officers  is  merely  preliminary  to  presenting  it  to  the  department, 
io  which  case  such  a  course  becomes  necessary.  But  in  most  cases  it  would  be  the 
^aer  plan  to  have  the  cause  tried  upon  its  merits  by  the  local  office.  The  decision 
presenting  the  facts,  the  affidavits  necessarily  showing  the  basis  of  claim  or  right, 
the  evidence  corroborating  or  rebutting,  and  the  exceptions  of  an  aggrieved  party 
woald  be  all-sufficient  to  secure  substantial  Justice. 

In  my  opinion,  subject  to  the  right  of  exception  to  their  ruling,  the  officers  should  be 
^Uy  empowered  to  decide  the  retevancy  and  materiality  of  testimonv  and  witnesses, 
to  exclnue  irrelevant  testimony,  forbid  cumulative  testimony,  and  limit  the  number  of 
▼itnenses  on  any  particular  fact;  in  short,  to  try  a  contest  as  a  Judge  trios  a  cause  with- 
uQt  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  saving  to  parties  litigant  their  right  by  bill  of  excep- 
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tions  to  save  the  testimony  they  desire  saved  for  pnrposes  of  reriev.  This  woold 
greatly  abridge  the  labor  of  the  officers,  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  leoord,  and  in  crsy 
way  be  a  reform.    The  register  and  receiver  shoald  be  a  court  or  tribonal  whoae  jod^ 

ments  should  be  n%9i  continning  with  the  efTect  of  absolute  settlemeut  until  r — ' 

on  appeal  or  review ,  and  becoming  absolute  if  not  appealed  from  within  a 
time.  An  unappealed  Judgment  of  the  local  office  should  be  oonfinned  by  the 
missioner,  as  of  course.  The  register  and  receiver  for  these  judicial  funetioos  slieskl 
be  paid  a  salary.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy  desire  the  testimony  taken  to  hr 
certified  up  with  the  case  let  them  secure  it  as  it  is  done  in  court.  A  rcigister  and  re- 
ceiver actmg  as  judges  should  not  have  their  attention  diverted  as  men  clerics.  Tb* 
settlement  of  a  controversy,  if  not  appealed,  by  the  local  office  where  the  partita,  vit- 
nesses,  &;c.,  are  better  known  has  so  many  advantages  conmient  is  unneeeamy.  It  ii 
unjust  to  leave  everything  in  abeyance  till  affirmed  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Secrctarr 
of  the  Interior  after  months  or  even  years  of  delay.  The  decisions  of  the  land  officcf« 
in  this  Territory  have  always  been  commendably  prompt.  The  delay  which  has  oc- 
curred, as  a  rule,  has  been  between  the  time  of  the  action  by  the  local  officers  and  Uw 
affirmance  or  rejection  by  the  General  Land  Office.  This  would  not  occur  if  unaff- 
pealed  cases  did  not  require  re-examination.  The  accustomed  long  interval  betw<va 
certifying  for  patent  and  issuing  patent  has  been  a  cause  of  sore  annoyance  and  real 
mevauce  in  many  instances.  It  is  needless  to  more  than  refer  to  such  a  oouditioQ  i*f 
tnings  to  expose  its  hardship  and  injustice.  A  settler  for  years  is  left  in  doubt  as  i" 
the  validity  of  his  title,  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings.  The  patent  is  withbekt  L^ 
knows  not  why.  His  title  is  questioned,  he  cannot  explain.  He  cannot  call  his  own 
and  fully  eigoy  that  which  he  has  earned  and  rightfully  should  possess. 

6.  Our  land  laws  are  very  liberal  and  beneficent.    I  favor  the  homestead  principU- 
which  secures  homes  and  per  se  shows  good  faith.    The  government  may  not  be  piv- 

Eaied  to  dedicate  all  agricultural  land  subject  to  its  right  of  eminent  domain  t«' 
omestead  purposes.  Ifit  is  I  would  make  that  law  the  uniform  system  of  aeUlefv'  •»> 
curing  a^icultural  lands.  If  the  preemption  law  is  adhered  to  it  should  be  admin> 
tered  strictly  to  defeat  its  being  used  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  from  tb- 
govemment.  To  the  actual  settler  who  makes  honaflde  improvements,  and  bj  tbr^ 
character  of  those  improvements  he  exhibits  bona  fides,  I  would  ffive  the  ampket  opf^-t- 
tunity  and  most  liberal  terms  to  secure  the  title.  The  land  offi  A  should  bevcloUtf«: 
with  a  fuller  discretion  to  consider  the  equities  which  may  present  themselves  n  k 
case.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Commissioner,  however  able  and  thoroughly  informed,  ta 
anticipate  what  may  arise  in  a  case  in  a  country  like  this,  or  to  fix  a  rale  upon  which 
a  positive  instruction  is  given  to  the  local  offices^  which  subjects  an  honeat  settler  m 
neat  hardships  and  sometimes  deprives  him  of  his  land — ^not  from  any  fault  of  theser- 
uer,  but  because  the  rule  is  really  too  impracticable  to  be  literally  carried  out.  If  a  partv 
places  himself  within  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the  rule,  and  shows  why  lie  has  not 
complied,  there  are  cases  when  he  is  as  much  entitled  t<o  affirmative  relief  as  ihocuet 
literally  executing  both  law  and  instruction.  It  is  equally  plain  that  some  eettlcn»* 
hihit  truer  bona  Jules  in  the  expenditure  of  their  all,  though  that  is  but  a  few  doUatv 
who  give  all  their  labor  they  can  spare,  for  they  have  a  duty  to  those  dependent  vpi« 
them  which  may  compel  them  to  labor  elsewhere  than  others  more  fortiiiiAt«  who  n- 
hibit  on  final  proof  the  results  of  hired  labor  to  the  amount  of  thousands.  This  orfdt 
no  elaboration.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1871,  Honorable  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  then  Ucit«<4 
States  Senator,  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  '*  rights  of  settlers  opon  pablr 
lands,''  which  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  as  expressing  views  more  ably  and  per 
spicnonsly  than  I  could  hope  to,  were  it  proper  for  me  to  obtrude  them  in  thia  paper 

7.  Pardon  me  for  inclosing  the  *^  centennial  address  on  this  Territory,  d^vered  ai 
Philadelphia,  in  1876."  It  supplies  as  definitely  as  I  can,  with  my  limited  tune,  xbf 
data  Bouffht  by  this  question.  I  also  inclose  a  portion  of  an  address  on  timber,  i^ 
cently  delivered  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Kin^  County  Industrial  Assoeiatloii.  Wh]» 
I  have  matured  no  system,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  fully  aniwd  for 
making  a  minute  and  detailed  survey  of  the  timber  regions  of  the  States  and  Tcvriu^ 
ries  with  as  much  care,  precision,  and  method  as  is  adopted  in  taking  the  ^"i****"*  aa4 
also  for  the  adoption  of  some  risid  system  to  reserve,  protect,  defend,  and  render  Tf^ 
munerative  and  useful  this  invtuuable  resource  to  any  region  in  which  timber  mi^  bt 
found. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Principally  answering  the  latter,  but  incidentally  having  d  and  'J  \l 
mind.  I  have  already  referred  to  Ex-Senator  Pratt's  able  speech  on  the  phikaoplT 
and  animus  of  omr  land  system.  His  bill  (S.  No.  10  of  that  session)  on  page  3  of  «aii 
speech  is  an  admirable  nucleus,  about  which  may  be  constructed  a  perfected  yrten.  <i 
homestead  and  pre-emption  rights,  to  which  modes  of  acquiring  land  agnenltuni' 
lands  should  be  restricted.  The  avenue  for  absorbing  the  public  domain  other  this 
in  the  legitimate  uses  of  actual  settlement  should  be  rigidly  cloeedi  The  tiaae  aerct* 
to  have  arrived  to  begin  to  save  the  land  for  the  needs  en  settlement,  to  the  exdoM^f 
appropriation  for  homes.  To  the  actual  settler,  in  commuting  a  homestead  or  pnyvn{ 
for  a  pre-emption,  I  would  allow  the  privilege  of  using  any  scrip,  warrant,  or  other 
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^Ternment  pledge  for  payment  of  its  iodebtedness,  in  Becnring  his  title.    I  speak  of 
be  actnal  eeltler — ^to  him  I  wonld  extend  every  fiftouity.    WhiJ^  the  pre-emption  law 
exists,  under  which  men  may  be  hired  to  seonre  a  tract  of  the  public  lands  in  a  brief 
Miiod,  the  bona  fides  shoald  be  ascertained  by  every  test ;  and  when  ascertained,  the 
irnftt  pre-emptor  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  homestead  settler.    It 
i  the  principle  or  intent  of  tne  Pratt  bill  that  I  commend.    I  believe  the  words  "  ac- 
oiX  Betllement"  §hottld  be  guarded  by  restrainins^  language,  e.  g.,  by  adding  after 
etUement  ''for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  cultivation  or  agricultnre/'  the  idea  being 
ixited  to  appropriating  affrionltnral  lands  to  "  the  making  of  homes.''    To  effectuate 
his  principle  divide  lands  into  classes,  viz,  agricultural,  timber,  coal,  and  mineral, 
M  lands  open  to  settlement  by  homestead  being  confined  to  the  agricultural  class. 
If  the  idtk  be  adopted  that  the  public  1  ands  (agricultural  lands  of  course  are  hero  meant) 
re  held  in  trust  for  those  who  are  willing  to  appropriate  a  quarter  section  and  make 
;  a  home,  I  would  adhere  to  an  uniform  liomest^ad  system.    If  not,  I  wonld  at  once 
sgraft  the  principle  on  the  land  system,  "  That  any  man  who  has  ei^oyed  the  right 
nder  the  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  timber-culture  act  shall  not  make  a  cUdm  under 
ithaof  the  other  laws."    He  shonld  be  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  one  right  only ; 
Qt  an  abaodonment  to  government  under  either  law  for  good  cause  shown,  not  com- 
piuated  in  any  way  by  private  party  by  purchase  of  improvements  or  for  relinquish- 
ml  should  authorize  tne  eujoyment  of  one  grant,  before  exhaustion  of  right.    In 
her -words,  *'  The  settler  should  rather  secure  the  privilege  to  perfect  one  grant,  rather 
tan  one  filing,"  provided  always  he  has  not  relinquished  the  right  acquired  by  a  filing 
9  a  good  or  vaduable  consideration  or  inducement.    Let  me  illustrate.    A  case  has  j  ust 
icnrred  within  my  know  ledge.    In  June  last  A  took  a  homestead  claim  upon  Yashon's 
land,  which,  of  course,  necessitated  the  rowing  of  a  boat  between  his  said  claim  and 
te  market  for  his  produce,  or  where  he  obtained  supplies     When  he  filed,  it  was  un- 
tstood  between  himself  and  a  brother  that  the  latter  would  take  an  a^^joining  claim. 
be  brother  fonnd  an  eligible  location  on  the  mainland.    A  has  a  crippled  left  hand, 
» 1<M(  two  fingers  of  the  left  band,  and  the  two  others  are  stiff-jointea,  so  that  he  can 
ill  bat  one  oar,  and  therefore  cannot  alone  row  a  boat.    To  make  a  livine  under  such 
rmnutanoes  upon  the  island  is  impossible,  for  he  cannot  get  back  and  forth,  nor 
ring  his  produce  toi4Btfket.    To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  A's  wife  being  advanced  in 
"^gnaney,  in  Jnly  a  neighbor's  wife  died  in  child-bed.  the  death  being  attributed  by 
n.  A  to  l^e  inability  to  commnnicate  with  the  mainland  and  secure  proper  prof  es- 
mal  aid.    She  left  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  relative,  and  the  death  of  her  neighbor  so 
ipnned  her  that  she  cannot  be  persuaded  to  return  to  her  husband's  claim  upon  the 
laDd.   He  is  forced  to  abandon  such  claim.    He  cannot  live  upon  it.    He  has  paid 
3  to  the  government,  spetat  over  three  months'  labor,  and  about  all  his  money  he 
t>Qght  with  him,  after  paying  his  expenses  to  reach  the  country.    He  cannot  take 
vsihet  homestead,  although  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  he  should  be  so  allowed. 
e  can  now  take  nnder  the  pre-emption  law.    From  this  illustration,  I  desire  to  say : 
n  the  party  elect  nnder  wnich  law  he  will  hold,  if  the  several  systems  are  retained, 
et  him  Biatme  one  ri^ht  without  he  sells  or  disposes  of  his  settlement  for  a  valuable 
>3«ideiatMm  or  upon  inducement  of  anv  kind ;  in  other  words,  not  a  compulsory  re- 
iqaiahiiia&t.  If  he  files  and  ssUsy  his  nght  is  exhansted.    If  he  files  and  for  merrto^ 
>M  roaaonB  witiioat  fault  of  his  own  he  is  compelled  to  reiinqnish  to  the  government, 
t  him  file  again,  if  he  brings  himself  within  the  rule  entitling  himself  to  relief. 
1/  the  question  be  settled  tha*  the  government  can  safely  look  to  the  timber,  min- 
^  and  coal  lands  for  its  revenue,  and  open  t^e  agricultural  lands  for  homestead,  may 
niffl^  I  believe  abundance  will  be  derived  ftom  a  proper  system  of  sales  of  the 
n&«r— either  the  timber  itself  or  timber  lands,  and  cash  entry  for  mineral  or  coal 
^dt.   U  ought  to  be  the  policy  to  invite  capital  to  buy  directly  from  the  government 
a  proper  valnation  rather  than  force  capitalists  to  employ  intermediate  parties  to 
akt?  pretense  of  entering  such  lands  who  have  neither  means  nor  intention  to  de- 
'  t'P  oiines.    The  government  is  defrauded ;  parties  are  tempted  to  commit  perjury, 
<i  the  government  besides  really  loses  the  value  of  the  investment.    All  capitalists 
"iA;  ta  assured  title,  speedily  confirmed  to  them.    They  would  ])ay  more  for  a  tract 
^>nted  at  once  to  the  government  by  two-fold  than  they  often  give  to  these  inter- 
i^iiig  squatters  who  swear  away  the  United  States  title.    Thns  nnder  the  pre  sent 
^tfm  perjury  and  fraud  are  invited,  and  others  instead  of  the  government  realize  the 
lae  of  such  lands.    For  example,  if  a  coal  company  is  willing  to  pay  A  ^,000  for  160 
i«s  of  coal  land  for  which  A  paid  the  government  $2,400.  is  there  any  sense  in  the 
vtrrnment  absolutely  temx>ting  A  to  commit  perjury  ana  to  defraud  it  out  of  the 
.('JO  which  the  capitalists  would  have  paid  the  government  quite  as  willingly  if 
^y  conld  have  purchased  f    Coal  or  mineral  lands  should  be  rated  by  a  sworn  and 
Eup<$tent  commissioner.    One  mine  or  vein  may  be  worth  thousands  while  the  other 
aot  worth  hundreds.    Private  enterprise  sells  articles  at  their  true  value ;  all  horses 
*-  not  sold  at  the  same  figure.    Private  parties,  railroad  companies,  realize  upon 
[i<lB  according  to  their  proportionate  or  true  value.    Lands  worth  $100  p«r  acre  are  not 
^<1  at  the  same  prioe  as  lands  that  are  worthless.    Why  should  not  the  government, 
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'when  it  Las  property  to  sell,  do  buBiness  oa  bfuiness  prinoiplcB  f  It  woald  be  bot  atn- 
fliDg  extra  ezpeDse  when  timber  lands,  coal  lands,  or  mineral  lands  aro  inspected  ud 
surveyed  to  grade  them  at  wbat  they  are  relatively  worth,  taking  iDtooonsidentiontbr 
extent  of  supply,  quality  of  article,  accessibility,  &c,i  gOTeming  ^e  affixing  of  nlaa. 
Lands  containing  beds  of  true  coal  should  command  a  mach  higher  price  tbaa  laad 
containing  veins  of  lignite — both  are  called  coal  lands.  Is  not  sac^  a  truer  tsut  tkia 
proximity  to  a  railroiui  f  There  are  sections  where  a  mine  two  or  three  mikafrmA 
railroad  would  cost  more  to  be  rendered  accessible  than  other  locations  when  Uw 
building  of  a  railroad  of  twenty  miles  might  be  required  to  get  a  railroad  or  an  ootkt, 
and  the  latter  could  be  built  at  less  actual  cost.  If  the  government  can  hope  to  real- 
ize  from  its  coal,  mineral,  and  timber  wealth,  sold  on  a  plan  as  herein  saggerted, 
I  am  in  favor  of  saving  agricultural  lands  exclusively  for  homesteading  by  artoit 
settlement.  Five  years  of  actual  residence  and  cultivation  is  evideoce  of  hmafim, 
and  should  earn  the  land.  I  am  not  sufficiently  well-informed  as  to  the  propcftkiQ  vi 
the  public  domain  respectively  classed  as  timber,  mineral,  or  ooal.  If  it  is  aa  great  u 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  I  favor  an  uniform  homestead  system.  Aboliah  the  pR^^BP* 
tion  law ;  abolish  every  invention  for  divesting  the  jgovemment  of  its  Mt,  that  sb- 
settles  the  mind  of  a  party  who  is  willing  to  convert  virgin  huid  into  hooMS  andtcnpto 
him  to  be  a  speculator  or  a  land  proprietor  rather  than  a  settler. 

In  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  claimants  in  tho  trial  of  contests,  in  Ud 
in  the  awarding  of  a  certificate  of  being  entitled  to  patent,  the  register  sod  noaxm 
should  be  clothed  with  i>ower  to  act  Jumoially ;  clothed  with  juriadiotion,  withpovs 
to  issue  the  necessary  process,  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  gnat 
continuance,  punish  contempts,  and  adjust  the  payment  of  costs.  A  tnuttchpt  o< 
such  Judgment  of  costs  should  oe  authorized  to  be  filed  in  a  district  court,  acd  a  nit 
to  show  cause,  or  some  similar  proceeding,  become  vitalized  into  a  jodgment  vheffbT 
the  aggrieved  party  could  recover  bv  execution.  These  judgments  should  be  maifdr 
thirty  or  sixty  days,  within  which,  if  no  ap|)eal  was  t«ken,  they  should  beoons  ti»- 
lute  as  to  the  claim  or  right  of  the  party  against  whom  rendered.  He  haa  had  bbdaj 
and  is  concluded.  If  appealed  from  or  exceptions  taken  within  that  time  they  wockl 
so  up  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  for  further  action  of  the  department.  If  not,  they  voaJil 
be  returned  as  papers  sent  forward  for  patent.  In  contested  cases,  if  unappeak^l  I 
would  have  them  affirmed,  of  course.  The  right  of  an  action  at  law,  or  to  maintus  i 
suit  in  equity  to  cancel  a  patent  obtained  through  fraud  or  misrepre8entatk)a,U»4 
Affected.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Land  Department  would  of  course  be  testricudto 
the  qnestion  of  surrender  of  the  United  States  title  to  respective  claimanta  1^ 
nearer  you  can  make  the  decision  of  the  local  office  final,  until  reversed  on  appcel  or 
exception,  the  wiser  the  policy.  It  would  lead  to  mora  thorough  trial,  make  l€Si  cofts 
frequently  put  questions  at  rest,  and  in  many  ways  prove  beneficial 

AGRIGULTUBB. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  references  to  climate  in  the  said  centennial  addren,lio^* 
valuable  and  roliable  extract  which  answera  this  question  as  to  Waahmgtoo  voicf 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  this  Territory,  and  oertainlyin  Western  WailuB^ 
although  there  may  be  exceptional  seasons,  thera  is  abandance  of  rain  and  n^ 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

2.  The  tables  and  statistics  in  the  documents  referred  to  answer  this  qnetOM  * 
definitely  as  I  am  able  with  the  data  at  hand. 

3.  All  that  is  cultivable  at  ^ ;  of  course  I  have  no  referenoe  to  the  heavy  tia^ 
lands. 

4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  In  this  region  I  know  of  no  real  attempt  to  supply  a  igrArD  <rf 
irrigation,  indeed  I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  necessity.  We  have  a  law  (which  1  ic- 
<close)  for  the  construction  of  ditches,  but  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  drainace:  ow 
it  serves  both  purposes,  though  really  designed  for  the  reclamation  of  awamp Itod 

11.  I  know  of  one  or  two  suits  as  to  water  or  riparian  rights,  or  torts  irrowtngMt:  ^ 
the  diversion  of  streams,  but  no  questions  have  arisen  whioh  really  near  npco  U-f 
subject  upon  which  this  query  seeks  information. 

12.  In  tnis  particular  locality,  the  prairies  of  Pierce  and  Thnrstin  Coontles,  gitTeUf 
and  devoid  of  soil,  there  are  laxge  areas  of  land  fit  only  for  pasturage  and  hardlr  ix 
that.  They  are  appropriated  usually  for  sheep,  though  other  stock  to  a  limited  do 
her  range  over  them.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  inducements  to  settlers  to  homerte*^ 
this  land,  or  to  acquire  quantities  of  it  as  pastoral  land.  The  more  they  paid  tax«<-' 
the  poorer  they  would  be ;  some  of  it  would  require  two  acres  for  eaeh  sheep. 

14.  I  do  not  believe  it  policy  to  put  tho  affrioultural  lands  in  this  Tamtory,  or  il, 
any  Territory  for  that  matter,  in  market.  I  nave  given  my  reasons  lor  believing  w 
the  government  should  reserve  its  agricultural  lands  for  homes  for  aetnal  si>ttl«n. 

18.  I  think  the  growth  of  grass  is  increasing  largely,  that  the  prairie  lands  aiv  s» 
proving  because  for  years  used  as  cattle  ranges  by  wnioh  they  nave  been  manoni 
and  that  the  burned  timber  openings  are  greatly  multiplying  forage  for  stock. 
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19.  Cattle  raisers  as  a  rnle  do  not  fence.  From  the  mildness  of  onr  winter,  as  the  rale 
cattle  and  stock  take  oare  of  themselves. 

I  bave  not  investigated  snffioiently  to  si ve  any  aoonrate Information  as  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  matters  qaeried  after  nnder  this  head» 

TIMBIER. 

1  and  2.  To  the  two  addresses  inclosed  I  refer  for  general  answers  to  these  questions. 
I  esnnot  reply  aocorately  or  in  detail.    A  timber  survey  is  required. 

3.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  our  heayily  timbered  lands  are  denuded  of  their 
timber  they  will  have  become  entirely  valueless,  not  needed  or  available  for  purposes 
of  sgrioiiltare.  If  this  be  true  then  the  timber  is  the  sole  element  of  value.  A  tree  suit- 
able for  lumber  shonld  brinff  more  than  one  utilized  for  fuel,  fencing,  railroad  ties,  &q. 
Saw-logs  command  more  than  fire-wood.  Therefore  a  system  or  tariff  of  stumpage 
eoold  and  should  be  arranged  which  would  make  our  forest  lands  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  of  necessity  bring  them  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  proper  officers,  and 
tbe  terrible  waste  and  deetruotion  now  going  on  would  be  in  great  measure  checked 
if  Dot  entirely  stayed.  Lease  with  power  to  remove  is  only  license  to  despoil.  Sale, 
of  land  gives  absolute  right  for  the  vendee  to  cut  down,  burn  up  and  destroy  notonly 
wbat  is  upon  the  tract  sold,  but  affords  the  opportunity  to  set  the  match  which  consume 
millions  of  timber  and  destroy  whole  areas  of  timber  country.  The  saw-loes  may  be 
sold  first;  after  they  have  been  taken  the  remaining  small  timber  *may  be  sold  for  cord- 
wood,  ties,  or  other  purposes.  The  sale  should  always  be  with  the  prohibition  to  use 
SDyUiiug  but  an  ax  to  fell  a  tree.  Such  a  plan  adopted  would  bring  revenue  to  the 
government ;  it  would  save  timber  land  for  the  present  and  future  generations. 

5.  There  is  a  vigorous  and  speedy  growth.  But  the  very  speedy  growth  impairs  the 
value  of  the  timber  for  lumber  manunicture.  Oar  forest  timber  derives  its  value  from 
ita  compactness,  toughness,  density ;  its  long  maturing  in  centuries.  The  second- 
growth  for  a  generation  only  is  admirable  for  fuel,  serves  for  fencing  and  many  pur- 
poses ;  but  is  valueless  when  compared  to  the  old  settler  of  thousand  of  years. 

6.  Forest  fires  arise  fi'om  several  causes.  (1.)  The  reckless  use  of  fire  in  the  felling 
of  trees,  to  peel  its  bark  or  saw  it  up  for  fire- wood.  (2.)  The  burning  after  a  clear- 
ing without  care.  (3.)  Occasionally  from  a  camp-fire.  In  our  dry  seasons,  in  one 
extensive  forest  fire,  more  timber  is  destroyed,  more  timber  land  devastated  by  scorch- 
ing, deadening,  and  blackening  the  trees  than  is  absolutely  utilized.  Prevention  of 
tbe  caases  of  hres  as  before  suggested,  creating  the  belief  that  the  timber  has  avidue, 
will  do  much  to  check  this  great  evil.  Btit  if  the  fire  starts,  bountiful  heaven,  send- 
ing heavy  rains,  affords  the  only  remedy. 

7.  Oar  saw- mills  indirectly  have  been  the  inducement  for  removing  the  timber  from 
the  pablic  lands.  The  large  companies  own  vast  areas  of  timber  land  throughout 
Weatem  Washio^^n,  bou^t  at  $1.25  per  acre  when  currency  was  worth  40  cents  on 
the  dollar;  at  which  time  lands  happened  to  be  subject  to  cash  entry.  These  com- 
panies teach  the  government  its  duty.  Thev  have  kept  these  forests  in  their  virgin 
condition.  The  logger's  ax  has  not  invadea  their  extended  domain.  In  the  mean 
time,  for  twenty  years  their  own  lands  not  trespassed  upon  except  by  fires,  they  have 
bonght  from  lowers  the  timber  which  has  been  converted  into  the  immense  lumber 
maoofacture  of  Pnget  Sound.  Depredation  from  any  other  cause  has  been  so  trifling 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  mention.  The  legislation  necessary  is  for  the  government  to 
auert  its  possessory  right  and  guard  what  is  left,  and  save  the  process  in  the  same 
mADner  similar  to  the  one  herein  suggested. 

^.  The  local  cnstom  is  the  establishment  of  logging  camps  in  the  heart  of  a  densely- 
sapplted  tinaber  section,  staying  there  till  every  stick  worth  cutting  down  is  con- 
verted into  saw-logs.  Sometimes  camps  are  established  and  run  by  one  of  the  large 
mills.  Ofteoer,  however,  a  logging  camp  is  a  private  enterprise.  Large  booms  of 
logs  are  collected,  frequently  as  much  as  a  million  of  feet  in  a  single  raft,  and  from 
two  to  three  or  four  of  these  rafts  are  sent  away  from  our  logging  camps  in  a  year. 
These  rafts  are  sold  to  the  mills ;  the  mill  owners  purchasing  sending  a  steam-tug  to 
tow  them  to  the  mill  at  which  they  are  to  be  manufactured  into  lumber.  Trespass 
Qpon  government  lands,  or  from  lands  belonging  to  the  logger,  or  from  tracts  which 
tbe  logger  has  purchased  that  standing  timber,  are  the  several  ways  that  the  right  to 
cot  timber  is  exercised  or  acquired.  I  have  frequently  drawn  conveyances  of  the 
standing  timber,  together  with  a  right  of  occupancy  for  a  fixed  term  to  cut  and  re- 
tnove  it.  Sometimes  the  sale  is  unqualified,  sometimes  restricted  to  trees  over  a  cer- 
tain dimension.  Sometimes  the  cedar  is  excepted.  I  state  this  thus  perspicuously  be- 
cause it  suggests  business  for  a  timber  agent :  it  demonstrates  that  all  the  growing 
timber  has  a  value  which  can  be  measured.  I  have  known  sales  of  tbe  timber  on  a 
•ioarter  section  to  be  as  high  as  $600,  payable  $1  out  of  the  proceeds  sale  of  rafts  for 
i^very  thousand  sold  to  the  mills.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  government  should 
not  profit  by  this  timber  T 

9.  If  as  in  the  present  case  at  Olympia,  and  for  what  I  know  at  Vancouver  (my 
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l}ui»tn668  « it^  hotih  ofiSoes  ium  always  been  moet  satisfiictoty),  I  answer— yea!  But  m 
*'  whatever  is  woith  doiog  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  the  proteeiion  of  l3ie  ri^ts  of 
the  government  in  the  timber  of  Paget  Bonnd  would  Jnetify  tiie  emplovment  of  oft> 
cers  for  that  special  purpose.  I  wonld  confer  this  appointment  npon  tot  loeal  land 
office ;  giving  also  the  authority  to  them  to  use  a  proper  detective  force — ^tbe  insprctiw 
to  rate  the  timber,  make  sales  and  coUectioBS,  reporting  to  such  otBcers  and  sabjcci 
to  their  supervision  and  direction.  Were  the  land  ofBoe  clothed  with  jurisdietioo. 
i.  e.,  as  a  court  of  first  instance  to  adjust  and  determine  eomplaints  of  d^iedatMas  of 
timber  it  would  prove  a  salutary  system.  I  have  often  inqnired  in  my  own  anadU 
what  right  has  any  one  to  seize  timber  without  due  process  of  law  f  By  what  aatbor> 
Ity  are  rafts  exposed  to  sale  without  condemnation  f  It  has  alwaya  been  the  plan 
when  seizures  have  been  made  to  buy  the  rafts  at  the  price  they  woold  allaw  mm 
to  brin^  rather  than  contend  with  the  government  as  to  the  trespaas  by  thaS  officer 
acting  in  its  name,  but  without  wairant.  Give  to  these  land  officen  whan  aotiDf  as 
judges  the  inseparable  incidents  of  '^ jurisdiction/'  and  torn  over  thia  matter  to 
their  control.  They  possess  the  records  enabling  profitable  sales  of  tiasber;  tbff 
should  be  invested  with  the  power  to  goard  the  timber  land  and  seeoiv  tlw 
ment  against  trespass  and  waste. 


■ 

Testimony  of  E,  C,  Fergtuaitf  Snokormt  Countif^  Wd$kim0Um, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given^  will  be  found  on  abeet  fin^ 
ing  page  1. 

Snohomist  City,  Washinoton,  October  10, 1879. 

Public  Land  Chmmimon^  WaskingUm^  D.  C. : 

GxNTLBMBN :  Having  received  your  circular  of  interrogations,  dec,  I  anbrnit  the 
following  answers : 
1.  £.  C.  Ferguson,  SnowtHMBoast,  Snowhomist  County,  Washington. 
8.  Nineteen  years  in  the  county ;  twenl^-one  years  m  the  Territory. 

3.  Have  acquired  title  to  public  lands  under  tne  pre-emption  and  homestead  acta 

4.  Have  had  considerable  business  with  local  laud  office  in  making  appfieations  for 
parties  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  acts,  taking  testimony  of  witnesses  oo 
final  proof,  &c. 

5.  On  pre-emption  (uneontested),  except  time  of  residence  required  by  law  (not 
less  than  six  months  and  within  thirty  months),  on  filing  declaratory  atatMneut ;  fen 
at  laud  office,  t3 ;  1^  made  here,  one  to  two  dollars  to  party  who  does  the  bcninMs ;  032 
final  proof,  $4  fees  at  land  offioe ;  aotnal  expense  of  pre-emptor  to  Olympia  and  bade 
1)1.5 ;  testimony  of  witnesses,  if  taken  here,  |3 ;  if  witnesses  go  to  Olvmpia,  flame  » 
pre-emptor ;  time  neoessary  to  make  the  trip  to  Olympia  and  back,  five  to  six  dat« 
On  homesteads,  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  larger  fees.  Contealed  cases — cannot 
say.. 

6.  Do  not  see  the  propriety  of  not  allowing  a  party  to  file  a  second  pre-emptioci  de- 
claratory statement  when  he  bas  failed  to  make  proof  and  payment  on  his  flrat  mnis. 
Think  it  should  also  be  allowed  in  homestead  entry,  for  it  often  happena,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  that  a  poor  man  takes  up  a  claim  and  lives  on  it  two  yean  or  moR, 
and  then,  in  case  of  pro-emption,  has  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the  land,  but  if  allowd 
to  sell  his  improvements  to  some  party  and  make  another  filing,  the  parley  parchasa; 
wonld  immediatrty  file  upon  the  land  and  the  party  selling  would  bare  aomethinc 
with  which  to  commence  upon  another  claim. 

7.  This  county  is  principally  a  timber  county.  About  the  months  of  the  rivers  ar* 
some  tide  marshes  which  have  to  be  diked  to  render  them  fit  for  enltivation.  A 
very  limited  amount  of  prairie  probably  not  to  exceed  a  thousand  aeres  in  the  wbo)' 
county.  This  is  a  great  county  for  grass,  also  for  grain.  The  greater  portion  of  tb* 
land  is  covered  with  fir  timber  suitable  for  lumber,  the  bottom  lands  along  the  stteaT* 
are  covered  with  spruce,  cedar,  maple,  alder,  cotton  wood,  vine,  maple,  Scc^  oocaaionAll; 
fir  grows  on  the  bottom  lands.  While  the  land  is  principally  covered  with  timber,  tbv 
soil  is  good,  and  when  the  timber  is  removed  the  land  produces  well  grass,  gram, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.    The  soil  is  A  1. 

8.  I  think  by  general  rule. 

9.  Do  not  know  of  any  better  system  then  the  present. 

10.  Do  not  know  of  any  better  way  than  by  pre-emption  and  homestead  entiy. 

AORICULTURE. 

1.  Climate  mild ;  plenty  of  rain ;  fair  length  of  seasons  generally,  bnt  li|^t  Call  of 
snow  in  winter.    No  irrigation  needed.    No  frost  here  yet  at  this  writing. 
$$.  Bain  from  September  to  May  generally,  sometimes  later  in  the  fall ;  naoany  hare 
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eone  imin  vp  t«  lat  ol  July.    I  have  never  known  the  erc^  to  safkt  for  want  of  rain ; 
wmatimea  have  a  little  too  mach. 
3.  No  irrigation  needed. 

5.  None* 

6.  Not  wanted. 

12.  None,  except  snoh  as  are  only  partially  cleared. 

13.  Not  in  this  county. 

14.  No. 

la.  One  acre.  Am  acquainted  witii  some  sections  not  so  good.  I  think  there  are  but 
few  better. 

16.  Question  rather  vagne ;  say  5  cows. 

17.  Cannot  say.  Coontry  sparsely  settled.  And  where  settled  not  one-eighth  of 
the  land  elsaied  np.  Say,  idiere  a  settler  has  20  aores  dearsd,  will  average  10  head  of 
esttle. 

18.  Inereaeed. 

19.  No  oatUe  raisers  as  a  business. 

21.  Springs  and  streasas  from  the  moantains. 

22.  Say  five. 

23.  No  rsgolar  sheep  pastores ;  only  a  few  in  the  eonnty. 

27.  None. 

28.  Tes ;  in  many  instances  comers  cannot  be  found. 


1.  Mostly  timber  uplands,  red,  yellow,  and  white  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  &c. ;  bottoms, 
spnice,  cotton wcmmI,  maple,  alder,  oedar,  aad  vine.  Bed  and  yellow  iir  and  cedar  used 
for  lamber.  Balance  of  timber  not  much  used,  yet  some  maple,  alder,  and  spruce  are 
oBed  in  the  mamifaotuie  of  liimitnre,.also  cotton  wood  for  staivies.  Spruce  is  also  man- 
nfsctared  into  lumber. 

2.  None  planted. 

3.  Think  the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  only  to  actual  settlers  under  the  pre-emp- 
tioQ  and  homestead  laws ;  160  acres,  as  at  present.  Do  not  think  actual  settlers  should 
l)e  limited  to  one  filing  only  where  they  do  not  make  proof  and  payment,  because  a 
party  may  make  an  entry  in  good  faith  and  make  valuable  improvements  thereon,  but 
before  he  is  ready  to  make  final  proof  he  may  have  a  chance  to  sell  hui  improvements 
to  a  party  who  has  means  to  purchase  but  who  does  not  desire  to  ^o  further  back  and 
take  np  lands  entirely  unimproved.  The  first  party,  being  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, will  go  further  back  and  perhaps  locate  a  better  place  than  the  one  sold.  I  know 
of  many  instances  of  this  kind,  except  where  the  party  had  first  filed  a  pre-emption 
Lis  Dext  entry  would  have  to  be  a  homesteadf  and  vice  veraa.  As  to  the  timl>er  act  of 
Jane  3, 1878,  think  it  rather  vague ;  do  not  think  there  is  any  portion  of  this  county 
•;eic«pt  some  of  the  mountainous  part)  that  it  ought  to  apply  to,  but  I  notice  there 
•ire  a  large  number  of  entries  already  made  under  the  act.  If  parties  are  allowed  to 
acqaire  title  under  this  act  our  county  (or  the  best  part  of  it)  will  soon  be  in  the  hands 
uf  capitalists^  and  consequently  the  settlement  of  the  county  very  much  retarded. 
I  tbiok  that  lorm  No.  2,  '*  Testimony  of  witnesses  "  (imder  timber  act),  should  be  more 
explicit ;  say,  after  question  7  should  be  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
^il  its  adaptation  for  cultivation  when  the  timber  is  removed,  d^^c,  as  it  is  a  fact 
that  much  of  our  land  is  covered  with  desirable  timber,  and  that  its  chief  (or  greatest) 
valne  at  this  time  is  the  timber,  and  that  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
after  the  timber  is  removed.  Yet  if  capitalists  are  allowed  to  ^et  hold  of  it  in  quan- 
tities (as  they  will  if  it  can  be  located  under  the  timber  act),  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  the  timber  is  removed  and  the  land  get  into  the  hands  of  farmers ;  but  ii  it  can 
»nly  be  acquired  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  settlement  and  improvement,  and  the  actual  settler  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
timljer,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  greater  improvements. 

4.  No. 

5.  There  is  a  second  growth  of  timber  where  it  is  not  kept  down  by  the  settler ;  the 
«ine  kind  as  original^  stood  on  the  ground.  Think  it  would  take  at  least  50  years 
fur  fir  timber  to  acquire  a  size  suitable  for  lumber. 

f>.  Forest  fires  do  not  do  much  damage  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Forest  fires  are 
principally  confined  to  ftwel  ridges ;  these  ridges  extend  along  and  near  the  sound 
shores,  but  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory  extend  inland,  although  the  indications 
are  that  at  a  time  long  ago  a  fire  swept  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country ;  also,  at 
a  later  period,  say  within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  a  fire  swept  over  quite  an  extent 
of  country  in  this  county.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  fires  have  been  started  by 
Indians  generally.  I  have  noticed  that»after  a  hard  winter  we  have  the  most  fires,  and 
particu]«dy  so  if  the  following  summer  is  dry,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  we 
we  a  winter  with  much  snow.  The  timber  l>eing  evergreen,  the  weight  of  the  snow 
tm  the  branches  causes  them  to  break  and  fall  to  the  ground ;  in  this  way  the  ground 
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getg  thickly  covered  with  the  branchee,  which  diyont  in  the  sammer  and  fonidi  fed 
for  the  tires.  The  fires,  once  well  started,  they  mn  np  the  dry  bark  •n  the  fir  tren, 
and  if  the  wind  is  blowing  spread  very  rapidly.  Bat  outside  of  grmTelly  ridges  there  ii 
generally  so  great  a  growth  of  nnderbmsh  and  the  forest  so  dense  that  it  does  aoc  frt 
dry  enough  for  a  fire  to  run.    Nothing  as  to  mode  of  proTention. 

7  and  8.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  timber  stealicg,  that  is,eatuar 
timber  on  the  public  domain  for  saw-logs,  dbc.  This  timber  is  oat  by  parties  in  the 
logging  business  and  sold  to  the  mill  companies  on  the  sound,  and  by  them  mansfant- 
urad  into  lumber,  but  the  government  is  now  taking  steps  to  stop  it^and  from  pneest 
indications,  I  think,  with  success. 

9.  Think  they  would  with  proper  limits,  &c. 

As  to  mining,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  my  experience  is  limited. 

In  speaking  of  the  lands  in  this  county,  &c,  I  wish  to  be  ondeiatood  aa  to  those  por- 
tions on  which  there  are  settlements  or  liable  to  be.  Now,  our  ooanty  on  the  east  m 
bounded  by  the  summit  of  the  Cascades ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a  pottios  of 
mountainous  countrv,  none  of  which  is  yet  surveyed  and  probably  will  not  belbreene 
time  to  come ;  neither  will  it  pay  for  some  time  to  come  to  remove  the  timber  from 
the  mountain  sides.  As  to  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  county,  I  make  noaoiwcn 
or  suggestions,  but  I  think  all  laws  in  relation  to  the  pobllo  dooiain  aboold  be  eo 
guardea  if  possible  as  to  prevent  capitalists  from  acquiring  title  to  large  traets. 
BespeotfuUy, 

£.  C.  FERGU80K. 


Tettimony  of  Johm  M.  Qaulterf  amnty  amtUtar  and  farmer,  OgBterviUa,  Watk. 

The  questions  to  which  the  fbllowing  answers  are  g^ven  will  be  finiiid  on  sheet  fee- 
ing page  1. 

1.  John  R.  Qoulter,  Oysterville,  Wash.;  ooanty  aaditor  and  fanner. 

2.  Thirteen  years. 

3.  Tes.    I  have  bought  some  offered  lands. 

4.  By  being  clerk  of  district  court,  and  making  out  land  papers  for  homestead  ssd 
pre-emption  settlers. 

5.  I  never  noticed  any  unreasonable  delay. 

6.  I  think  timber  lands  ought  to  be  offered  at  intervalSi  in  limited  qoantities,  to  tbe 
highest  bidder  bv  sale  or  lease. 

7.  Agricultural  and  timber. 

8.  By  a  competent  Judge  designating  tne  different  sections  is  the  only  nEe  way. 

9.  I  do  not  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  this  question. 

10.  I  think  there  is  less  Jobbery  and  crooxed  ways  by  the  homeatead  and  pieeay- 
tion  system  than  any  other  way  I  know  of. 

AORICULTUBE. 

1.  Mild  climate  and  lots  of  rain  in  winter. 
12.  Very  little. 

15.  Twenty,  if  they  run  on  the  natural  range,  withoat  cutting  any  li*y. 

16.  Fifty. 

17.  Very  few. 

18.  Increased. 

19.  Some  are  fenced  and  some  not* 

20.  Doubtful. 

21.  The  clouds  give  plenty. 

22.  Five. 

23.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  see. 

24.  Sheep  eat  too  close  for  cattle. 

25.  The  sheep  take  the  dry  and  cattle  the  tide  and  marsh  lands  hers. 

26.  About  2,500. 

27.  We  want  more  land  surveyed  and  the  ten-mile  floating  grant  of  tha  Ncrth 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

28.  Not  but  what  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

TIMBEB. 

1.  Nine-tenths  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  cedar. 

2.  Plenty  growing.  * 

3.  Leased  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  limited  qoantities,  whanever  aeedcd  fov 
current  consumption  by  the  mills,  but  not  Sell  any  lai^  qoanUty  ahead  of  the  r»* 
quirements  of  the  mill  to  create  a  monopoly. 
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4.  No. 

5.  Tea;  principally  alder,  the  eeoond  growth. 

&  A  fool  and  a  lacifer  match ;  they  haVe  mined  millionB  of  feet  here ;  enlightening 
pabllc  opinion, 
7.  Ezecate  the  present  laws. 
b,  Individaals  cnt  and  sell  to  mills. 
9. 1  think  they  would. 
I  know  nothing  of  mining. 


T&tinumy  of  W,  H.  Smallwood,  regiateTf  and  8.  W,  Brown,  recekwr,  United  States  land 

offloe,  Vancouver,  Wash, 

The  qneetions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
ing page  1. 

United  States  Land  Office, 

Vancouver,  WasK,  November  19, 1679. 

PMkLand  Cammisewnf  WaskingUmy  D,  C: 

Gsntlemen:  In  reply  to  your  circular  in  relation  to  public  lands  we  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  the  copies  sent  by  you  have  been  referrea  to  such  persons  in  various  por- 
tions of  Vancouver  land  district  as,  in  our  Judgment,  are  best  qualified  to  answer  intel- 
ligently the  questions  propounded  by  your  Commission.  As  re^ster  and  receiver  of 
this  district  we  deem  tne  subject  of  your  deliberations  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire from  us  a  special  report. 

PBX-BMFTIONS. 

1.  As  to  pre-«mptionB,  we  would  recommend  that  the  pre-emption-  law,  if  retained 
apon  the  statute-book,  be  so  amended  as  to  prescribe,  first,  a  definite  amount  or  length 
ox  residence ;  and  second,  a  somewhat  more  definite  amount  and  character  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement :  third,  we  would  also  recommend  that  the  price  of  pre-emption 
lands  witiiin  rulroad  limits  be  reduced  to  $1.25  per  acre. 

HOHS8TBADS. 

2.  As  to  homesteads,  we  would  recommend  that  the  homestead  law  be  so  amended 
that  the  mere  act  of  entry  may  not  exhaust  the  homestead  right.  We  believe  the  rule 
in  force  on  this  subject  is  too  rigid,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  works  a  great  hardship 
to  poor  men.  On  this  subject  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney-General'  Smith,  in 
case  of  Bernard  C.  Killin,  very  well  expresses  our  views.  (See  Copp's  Land  Laws,  edi- 
tion of  1875,  p.  241.) 

There  is  to-day  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  couutiy  who,  throneh  ignorance  or 
misfortune,  have,  under  the  rule  now  in  force,  forfeited  the  homestead  right  without 
being  able  to  obtain  a  home.  By  a  somewhat  more  liberal  provision  these  men,  the 
large  majority  of  whom  have  acted  in  good  faith  toward  the  government,  would  be 
provided  with  homes,  and  the  country  would  at  the  same  time  increase  its  power  of 
agricoltural  development  and  add  to  the  number  of  its  industrious  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  homestead  act  be  so  amended  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  fees  and'  commissions  required  to  be  paid  by  the  settler.  It  costs  a  poor  man 
too  much  to  take  a  homestead  under  the  present  law.  At  the  same  time  the  most  rigid 
reonirementfl  should  be  enforced  as  to  residence  and  cultivation. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  in  cases  of  cancellation  of  homesteads,  on  proof 
of  abandonment,  some  provision  be  made  to  protect  the  equitable  rights  of  the  party 
filing  the  complaint.  The  rules  of  practice  require  the  party  who  initiates  proceed- 
ing of  this  character  to  deposit  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  defray  all  expenses 
incident  to  proof  of  abandonment :  and  yet  he  has  no  assurance  that  some  one  else, 
noore  *' diligent"  and  better  suited  to  watch  the  result,  will  not,  at  the  very  moment 
of  cancellation,  step  in  and  make  entry  of  the  tract  so  canceled  with  a  soldier's  addi- 
tional homestead  right  liefore  he  can  possibly  have  an  opportunity  to  know  that  the 
tract  is  vacant.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  our  observation, 
where  the  local  officers  were  powerless  to  enforce  a  remedy  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

UMBER-CULTURE  ENTRIES. 

^  We  would  recommend  that  this  act  be  so  amended  as  to  specify  distinctly  whether 
tttidenoe  is  required  of  the  claimant.  The  present  law  appears  to  be  silent  upon  that 
nbject ;  and  with  many  the  question  of  residence  seems  to  be  an  open  one.    If  the 
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req^nlrements  of  the  present  law  are  strictly  complied  with  we  see  no  reaaon  whj  a 
residence  should  be  neceesai^.  The  evident  object  of  the  law  is  to  promote  the 
growth  of  timber  on  the  prairie  lands. 

TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS. 

4.  The  greatest  source  of  annoyance  to  the  local  land  offloers  ia  found  in  tbe  mliiect 
of  timber  depredations.  We  would  recommend  that  this  matter  be  plaeed  entwriy  ia 
the  hands  of  special  agents  of  the  General  Land  Office.  It  is  impOBaible  to  enfoiee  the 
law  against  offenders  unless  the  prosecuting  officer  can  be  personally  present  when 
the  offense  has  been  committed.  This  the  register  or  receiver  oannot  do  and  as  the 
same  time  attend  to  the  primary  duties  of  their  offices. 

PUBUG  SURVEYS. 

5.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  extending  the  pub- 
lic surveys  discrimination  appears  to  have  been  made  hitherto  against  the  moet;  heavily 
timbered  portions  of  this  country.  The  rates  of  surveys  shonla  be  so  fixed  that  cm- 
tractors  will  not  prefer  to  do  their  work  upon  uninhabited  pnuiiea,  while aattkn  npea 
timbered  lands  are  required  to  wait  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  (in  one  casa,  we  an 
informed,  seventeen  years)  for  the  survey  of  their  lands  before  beinff  pennitted  lo 
make  homestead  eutrjt  and  then  five  yean  inore  before  being  allowed  to  make  final 
proof.  Certainly  the  prospect  of  such  an  experieuee  will  not  do  much  to  ^neoonge 
settlemtiut  and  a^iciutnral  development.  In  some  cases  there  have  beem  thcee  or 
four  surveys  (during  several  vears)  of  a  township,  each  one  finding  settleva  upon  laad 
which  bv  a  prior  survey  had  been  designated  on  tiie  plat  as  *^  mountainons,''  ^beavilj 
timbered,"  "unfit  for  settlement  and  cultivation/'  &c. 

LAND  UNFIT  FOR  OULTIYATION  OR  FOR  TIMBXR. 

6.  We  desire  to  call  to  notice  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  along  the 
bankR  of  the  Columbia  River  is  destitute  of  valuable  timber  or  mineral,  ajifit  for  col- 
tivation,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  for  fishing  and  commerci^  purpoaas.  The 
settlers  upon  these  lands  are  unable  to  enter  them  either  as  town  sites  or  with  socb 
scrip  as  may  be  made  available.  Yet  in  many  cases  they  have  improved  the  lands  bj 
building  houses,  docks,  &c.,  and  have  resided  there  in  good  faith  for  yeara,  hoping 
some  day  to  obtain  in  some  way  a  title  to  the  only  homes  they  have  in  the  world.  In 
some  cases  it  can  be  shown  by  competent  testimony  that  upon  certain  tracts  of  thi* 
kind  not  one-half  an  acre  can  be  found  which  can  be  cultivated.  In  one  case  it  ap- 
pears in  evidence  that  a  pre-emption  claimant  had  carried  soil  from  another  tract  m 
order  to  make  a  little  garden  on  his  claim  (the  entire  surface  of  his  claim  being  rock ) 
to  enable  him  to  make  final  proof ;  yet  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  the  G«a- 
eral  Land  Office  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  the  local  officers  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
disapprove  of  the  proof  offereil,  and  therefore  could  not  allow  his  final  entry. 

Some  remedy  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  found  for  these  settlers;  thonsh  some  of  thesi 
have  already  abandoned  their  claims, having  concluded  that  it  wouldoe  Impossible  to 
make  final  prorif  without  being  able  to  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  cultivation.  (Sef 
Commissioner's  letter  of  February  6,  1877,  in  case  of  Edward  Miller,  pro-emptioD,  csab 
entry  No.  1797,  and  John  B.  Nice,  pre-emption,  cash  entiy  No.  17U8.)  In  case  of  Edvard 
Miller  supplemental  proof  was  submitted,  showing  that  there  was  less  than  one  acre 
fit  for  agricultural  pnrposes  on  the  entire  tract.  Yet  pre-emptions  being  granted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  must  neeeesahlf 
hold  as  he  does :  that  the  amount  of  cultivation  is  insufficient  under  the  law. 

COMPENSATION  OF  REGISTER  AND  RSCEIVSR. 

In  recommending  a  reduction  of  homestead  fees  and  commissions  we  would  not  W 
understood  to  favor  a  reduction  of  the  aggregate  compensation  now  provided  for  tbt 
register  and  receiver.  Their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  important  and  nomauQ*: 
and  in  districts  where  the  salary  and  commissions  fall  somewhat  below  the  mnxtniaB 
standard  the  compensation  is  not  in  equitable  proportion  to  that  of  offioen  who  miobc- 
what  exceed  the  maximum. 

The  chief  labor  of  a  district  land  office  consists  not  in  the  number  of  entxisB,  hot  la 
its  location  with  reference  to  the  traveling  and  inquiring  public  Some  pn^visko 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  register  and  receiver  for  the  immense  amount  of  eomspoad- 
ence  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  many  annoyances  to  which  they  are  oonstantiv  ei- 
posed  by  personal  inquiries  from  those  seeking  information  as  to  vacant  pnMie  laadi 
and  the  operation  of  tbe  various  laws  in  relation  thereto.  A  considerable  amonnt  of 
additional  labor  has  also  been  the  result  of  the  law  allowing  final  prooCs  to  be  madf 
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lod  ABtriea  implied  for  through  oertain  offloen  of  the  ooonty  in  whioh  the  land  is  sit- 
natod.  Moie  than  half  the  oaaes  reoeived  throneh  the  mails  from  this  source  have  to 
be  retomed  for  correction,  and  in  some  oases  uie  papers  are  returned  three  or  four 
tuoea.  Each  case  thos  returned  requires  a  letter  of  explanation.  Tet  the  law,  upon 
the  whole,  is  rather  a  henefit  to  the  settler  at  a  distance,  especially  in  this  country, 
wbeie  latts  of  travel  are  unusually  high. 

At  present  the  law  allows  only  the  resisters  and  receivers  of  consolidated  distriets 
(0  charge  for  transcripts  of  records  and  other  information  furnished  to  individuals, 
who  in  turn  generally  derive  more  or  less  profit  therefrom.  Officers  of  the  govem- 
lueot  should  always  stand  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  to  the  puhlie, 
but  those  directly  henefited  by  such  information  should  pay  a  reasonable  oompensa- 
tioD  therefor.  Gratuitous  labor  and  information  are  always  in  demand.  In  a  land 
office  they  are  staple  articles,  with  which  the  market  is  never  to  well  supplied.  At  least 
one-half  the  time  of  the  land  officers  is  taken  up  in  waiting  on  and  answering  those  who 
heaitate  not  **  to  ride  a  free  horse  to  death."  A  fair  compensation  for  such  services 
woQld  pay  for  the  necessary  outlay  of  clerical  labor. 
Yeiy  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  SHALLWOOD,  Beffister. 

8.  B.  BBOWN,  Beoeker. 


Tatmanif  of  Frederio  W.  Perkins^  dmMst,  WMef's  FraMef  Stenen^  Countj^f  Watkingjkm, 

Walkbb's  Praibis,  October  9, 1879. 

1.  Frederic  W.  Perkins,  Walker's  Prairie,  Stevens  County,  Washington  Territory ; 
dentist 
1  About  20  years. 
3. 1  have  not. 
i  By  study  and  observation. 

5.  In  uncontested  cases  about  one  year  from  the  time  of  payment.  In  contested 
eases  it  depends  on^  whether  the  case  is  decided  by  the  local  land  office  or  an  appeal 
taken,  ana  then  how  far  the  appeal  is  allowed. 

6.  I  think  that  the  present  land  laws  induce  many  men  with  elastic  principles  to 
come  so  near  perjury  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  land  than  they  should  get,  even 
with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws,  thitt  it  is  almost  a  premium  on  that  <srime. 
The  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  timber-culture  acts  I  think  give  more  land  than  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  law.  The  timber-culture  act  (although,  as  I  take  it, 
it  ahoold  not  apply  to  any  land  in  easy  reach  of  timber)  is  made  to  apply  in  sections 
vbere,  although  there  may  be  no  timber  on  the  actual  section  taken,  they  are  so  sur- 
rounded by  timber  (a  scattering  timber  thereon)  that  it  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thiDg  at  last — ^a  stretching  of  the  facts  that  in  any  other  case  would  be  actionable,  but 
i»  passed  over  in  this.  The  homestead  act  is,  I  think,  lame  and  unsatisfactory,  inso- 
QQch  as  a  homesteader  does  not  have  the  same  time  to  enter  that  the  pre-emptor  has, 
and  in  many  cases  loses  his  claim.  For  instance,  I  am  a  homesteader,  poor,  and  far 
frr>m  the  land  office;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  survey  is  made  and  the 
plat  recorded  in  the  land  office ;  some  one  who  knows  all  these  things  waits  until  my 
time  expires,  and  then  pre-empts  on  me,  and  before  I  know  anything  I  am  either 
forced  to  litigate  or  leave  my  claim.  I  have  known  instances  where  this  could  occur, 
and  men  are  more  liable  to  this  out  in  this  part  than  almost  any  other. 

The  pre-emption  laws  are  well  enough,  but  in  my  opinion  they,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
land  laws,  give  too  much  margin.  I  would  restrict  all  men  to  one  quarter  section;  it 
is  all  that  any  one  man  can  farm  as  it  should  be,  and  large  farms  do  not  open  up  a  sec- 
tion as  fast  as  small  ones.  This  is  in  strictly  agricultural  districts.  In  timber  I  would 
restrict  all  purchasers  to  the  same  amount,  to  wit,  one  quarter  section;  in  grazing  sec- 
tions to  one  section,  provided  they  fenced  it.  I  would  make  the  fencing  as  necessary 
before  getting  a  patent  as  the  money. 

I  am  of  the  opmion  that  160  acres  are  enough  for  any  farmer,  if  it  is  divided  fairly 
between  pnurie  and  timber.  I  would  give  the  homesteader  the  chance  of  getting  40 
acns  of  timber  for  his  own  use  in  the  same  way  that  he  gets  his  land ;  that  is,  giving 
any  poor  man  who  homesteads  his  160  acres  of  farming  land  and  also  a  40-acro  timber 
l"t ;  this  to  the  homesteader  only.  If  any  man  has  money  to  pre-empt,  he  can  buy  his 
timber. 

7.  The  land  in  this  county  can  be  divided  into  four  classes :  agricultural,  timber, 
mineral,  and  waste  or  srazing  lands.  That  portion  contained  in  Col ville  Valley  is  about 
dirided  into  one-third  good  farming,  one-third  grazing,  and  one- third  timber ;  south 
of  the  Spokane,  one-half  farming  and  one-half  waste  and  sraztng,  with  but  very  little 
timher.    The  lands  that  I  call  waste  are  rocky,  sandy,  and  l)ut  little  water  in  the  fall 
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of  the  year;  but  Btill  there  are  places  along  this  belt  where  good  gracing  is  had  aU 
the  year.  That  part  now  given  to  Indian  lioeee,  and  being  on  the  west  ride  of  ^ 
river  Okinakane.  is  aJmott  all  mineral;  copper,  iron,  silver,  gold,  tin,  qniekrilTV, 
coal,  lead,  and  black-lead  are  found  here  in  paying  qnantitiee.  8ilTer  and  gold  art 
also  foand  in  Colville  Valley;  also  great  qnantities  of  fine  limestone,  white,  Moe,  sad 
gray,  with  some  indications  of  graphite.  I  think  that  the  best  way  woold  be  to  snv- 
vey  all  the  farming  lands,  with  the  adjacent  timber;  then  the  other  class  of  lands. 

9.  I  have  already  given  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  I  would  say  again  thai  160  aera 
of  land,  well  cultivated,  is  all  that  any  man  should  get  from  tfte  pabUc  doasin  ss  » 
gift,  almost,  from  government.  This,  with  a  4(V-acTe  wood  lot,  should  satiafjr  any 
not  insane  enough  to  try  to  get  more  than  he  can  use. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1  and  2.  The  climate  in  this  section  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New  EnglaDd, 
the  exception  of  summer  frosts,  which  make  some  of  the  tender  vegetables  nnee 
in  some  localities.  The  rain  falls  principallv  in  the  spring  and  fall,  with  once  m  a 
while  a  day's  rain  in  the  summer,  followed  almost  always  by  a  frost.  The  snowfall  ii 
about  18  inches,  and  remains  on  the  ground  from  two  to  four  months.  The  lands  do 
not  require  irrigation  to  raise  grain,  but  sometimes  gardens  are  benefited  by  it. 

8.  I  think  that  all  the  grains  that  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised  Imr. 
and  most  of  the  hardy  fruits,  apples,  d&o.  We  find  that  the  hillsides  are  not  so  tiahSs 
to  frosts  as  the  low  hollaws. 

Questions  9, 10,  and  11  do  not  apply  to  this  section. 

12, 13.  I  think  that  fully  two-thirds  of  this  county  is  especially  adapted  to 


but  for  any  man  to  get  a  homestead  for  grazing  imrposes  the  law  would  have  feD  W 
changed,  as  he  could  not  swear  that  he  took  the  land  to  onltivate.  I  think  that  if  any 
one  was  to  have  the  right  to  homestead  on  grazing  lands  one  section  would  not  be  soy 
too  much,  for  this  reason :  if  land  carries  too  many  h^ad  of  stock  the  wild  grasMs 
soon  run  out.  A  man  should  have  sufficient  range  so  that  he  can  ohange  hia  stock : 
and  I  would  make  it  incumbent  on  all  to  fence  their  lands  used  for  this  pnxpoae  hebn 
gettine  a  title. 

14.  f  would  give  a  certain  time  after  the  extension  of  the  surveys  (say  two  yean. 
before  giving  tiie  rights  of  private  entry,  and  then  only  one  section  to  ooe  man. 

15.  About  four  beeves  to  the  acre.    I  think  this  is  the  average  of  all  bmeh-giiM 
counties. 

16.  About  six  head  per  annum. 

17.  Can't  say. 

18.  Diminishing  slowly. 

19.  Not  the  practice  to  fence.    Cattle  are  fed  during  the  whiter  In  this  ssetion. 

20.  I  think  they  would. 

21.  Streams  and  living  springs. 

22.  About  12. 

23.  Run  oat :  nothing  left. 

24.  No. 

25.  Cattle  and  horse  raisers  do  not  want  sheep  near  them.  They  osnnot  keep  thek 
stock  on  any  range  that  sheep  occupy. 

26.  I  think  about  15,000,  in  bands  from  100  up  to  3,000. 

27.  I  can  think  of  nothing  further. 

28.  Sometimes  the  comers  cannot  be  found,  cattle  having  rubbed  them  down  aini 
the  Indians  having  pulled  them  out. 

TIMBER. 

1.  Large  quantities  pine,  tamarack,  fir,  and  cedar,  maple,  willow,  and  eoUoovwd 
on  the  streams. 

2.  There  is  no  timber  planted,  fruit  beiojy^  all  that  has  been  planted. 

3.  The  fact  that  a  farmer  can  go  on  public  lands  and  get  all  the  timber  neoesBarr  {x 
his  own  use  does  not  work  well ;  they  destroy  more  than  they  use,  but  not  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  lumber  cutter.  I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  only  way  that 
I  see  is  to  give  the  homestead  settler  a  40-acTo  lot  on  the  same  terms  as  be  grt* 
his  farm,  but  to  him  only.  The  pre-emptor  should  have  the  same  right  to  pre-enp( 
40  acres  of  timber  as  he  has  to  get  his  farm— that  is,  to  pay  for  it ;  but  no  one  «hoi:.4 
have  the  right,  near  farming  land,  of  in  any  way  getting  mors  than  40  aexea. 

In  the  mountains,  and  in  places  where  the  farmer  would  not  probably  want  timlwr 
a  man  should  be  enabled  to  get  a  quarter  section  for  logging  camps*  Slc^  but  the? 
should  pay  for  it  before  cutting  a  tree.  I  think  that  this  would  make  them  moce  cait* 
f ul  and  do  as  little  damage  to  young  and  growing  timber  as  possible^  for  eveii  tire 
that  they  damage  the  loss  would  fall  on  themselves  and  not  on  the  country  at  Imtt^ 
Man  is  more  apt  to  look  strictly  after  his  own  than  that  of  others  is  one  mssno  ist 
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this.  As  to  the  price  of  timber  lands,  it  would  depend  on  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of 
ibe  timber  standing  tbereon,  from  $1.25  to  $10  per  acre ;  and  I  would  make  it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  one  to  cut  any  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  speculation.  The  fine 
can  be  paid,  but  if  imprisonment  be  added  men  would  think  twice  before  risking  it. 
A  sum  can  alFord  to  jpay  the  fine,  for  he  makes  it  from  the  timber,  but  cannot  afford 
the  disgrace  of  imprisonment. 

5.  The  second  growth  is  much  the  same  as  the  one  cleared  of  the  timber.  The  Hud- 
ton  Bay  Company,  when  they  repaired  their  poet  at  Fort  Colville,  about  sixty  years 
dnoe,  dog  a  saw-pit,  and  in  that  pit  now  grows  seTeral  pines  that  are  from  6  inches 
to  about  12  inches  in  diameter.    The  growth  is  slow. 

6.  Fires  almost  yearly  and  are  very  destructive,  deadening  vast  spaces,  and  the  tim- 
ber is  dying  out  fast  in  these  places.  The  Indians  are  the  cause  ox  almost  all  of  the 
fires,  aod  I  do  not  know  any  remedy  but  their  removal. 

7.  I  have  already  said  that  without  the  ownership  there  will  always  be  more  or  less 
waste  aod  destruction  of  timber.  The  waste  of  the  actual  settler  does  not  amount  to 
mnch ;  but  saw-mills  and  wood-cutters,  and  now  the  ties  necessary  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad,  will  destroy  much  timber.  I  think  that  for  every  timber  tree  cut  about 
three  are  broken  down  and  destroyed,  and  the  only  legislation  that  would  reach  tbe 
mbject  would  be,  first,  ownership  as  before  stated ;  second,  imprisonment  and  fine,  or 
both,  for  tre^ass  on  surveyed  lands  or  those  offered  for  sale. 

Settlers  goinff  in|o  a  new  country  unsurveyed  must  get  rails,  house-logs  and  fire- wood 
eomewbere,  and  they  must  be  procured  from  the  public  domain.  There  is  but  little 
waste  committed,  as  the  trees  cut  are  small  and  the  refuse  is  used  for  fire- wood.  I 
would  recommend  that  if  any  change  is  made  in  the  land  laws,  or  whether  there  is  or 
not,  an  act  should  pass  Congress  granting  the  homesteader  the  same  rights  given  to 
(he  soldier — ^that  is  that  the  time  they  have  lived  on  their  lands  prior  to  survey  should 
ooont  them;  but  that  they  should  live  six  months  on  the  land  immediately  preceding 
tbe  iasoiDg  of  the  patent. 

Tbe  pioneer  in  but  the  soldier  after  all ;  he  pins  his  life  on  his  ann  and  starts  to 
open  op  an  unknown  counti^,  and  after  all  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  frontier 
be  gets  no  more  advantage  over  those  that  come  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is  passed 
and  everything  is  quiet  and  safe.  The  old  residents  of  the  Northwest  think  they 
iboald  have  some  reward  for  the  hiurdships  thev  have  endured  in  opening  op  the 
coontry  in  the  face  of  such  foes  as  the  Indians  of  this  section  have  proved  themselves 
dnring  the  last  two  summers.  I  think  that  the  least  that  should  be  accorded  them  would 
be  iimt  the  time  that  they  have  lived  on  their  lands  should  count,  making  them  equal 
with  the  pre-emptor  who  comes  in  in  time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  quiet  times  that 
bate  come^  Let  the  homesteader  get  title  after  the  expiration  of  his  time-— that  is,  if 
be  has  been  one  year  on  his  place  Mfore  survey,  then  his  title  at  the  expiration  of  four 
yean  is  five  years  or  more,  then  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  survey,  or  rather 
nx  months  from  the  date  of  his  entry  in  the  land  office. 

8.  The  custom  in  this  section  is  to  cut  all  you  want,  either  for  your  own  use  or  for 
ttle;  the  latter  without  much  regard  to  waste  or  the  destruction  of  surrounding  tim- 
ber. The  man  cutting  the  timber  owns  it  until  paid  for  cutting,  or  it  beins  delivered. 

9. 1  think  that  there  should  be  appointed  some  persons,  not  connected  by  business 
with  any  one  cutting  timber  for  speculation,  and  every  one  so  cutting  timber  should 
be  prosecuted  aooording  to  any  law  enacted  on  the  subject,  he  to  report  to  the  district 
land  office,  but  not  subject  to  removal  except  by  the  General  Land  Office,  and  then 
only  for  cause.  He  should  receive  enough  pa^  to  enable  him  to  devote  the  time  neces- 
ttry  to  the  care  of  the  timber  in  his  district,  informing  himself  of  the  character  of  all 
timber  landa,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  same,  and  the  approximate  value  of  the 
timber  growing  thereon. 

In  re^ud  to  the  mining  laws  I  knpw  but  little ;  nothing  from  my  own  experience, 
ud  bat  little  from  any  oUier  source. 

I  would  add  a  few  words  about  land  scrip.    I  think  that  the  way  that  speculators 
xrab  up  all  the  best  lands  works  a  hardship  on  true  settlers  that  should  be  remedied. 
Ton  doubtless  have  heard  more  on  this  subject  than  I  could  write. 
I  remain,  Ac, 

P.  W.  PERKINS. 


of  D,  W.  Bmiih,  aUorfuy-at-law,  Pari  Tiwnsend,  Wash, 
The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  me  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fao- 

1.  D.  W.  Smith,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. ;  lawyer. 

2.  Seven  years  November  23, 1879. 

3. 1  have;  under  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 
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4.  Mftking  entrieSy  final  pioofe,  and  piaotioing  before  diateiol  laad  office  ia  eMtflUBd 
entry. 

5.  Fromtwelvetoeighteeamonthsafterfinalproo^entiynotoooletted.  Iwaaattmaii 
for  oonteetant  in  the  caae  of  Thomas  Fkming  tw.  uiegory  Bailer;  eontested  pnfm^ 
tion  entry  tried  before  district  land  offioe  at  OWmpia,  Wash.,  Deoembsr,  1076,  «k  fk 
was  appealed  to  honorable  Commiasioner  General  Land  Office,  and  bassbiee  iwvm  hmt 
heard  from.  Ap^eid  was  ragnlair  so  far  as  heard  from.  Canee  rtill  peadiag  b^oc^ 
honorable  Commissioner  and  undeoided,  as  I  am  informed,  from  lack  of  elerioal  f<«w 
(Parties  will  die  soon  and  settle  their  riffhts  elsewhere  if  govemment  don't  decide  be- 
tween them  soon.)  The  expense  is  simply  enormona  to  the  settlers  in  daUaa,  Jcictwc 
Island,  San  Joan,  Whatccnn  and  Snohomish  and  parts  of  Kitaap  Countiss,  en  aee<nzi 
of  the  great  distance  from  land  offioe— from  100  to  880  miles— and  ineoovemeoMt  «f 
travel.  It  is  difficalt  making  a  farm  in  this  timbered  country,  and  fear  oat  el  emsy 
five  settlers  have  to  mortgMe  tiieir.olaims  to  get  m<»iey  to  pay  the  pnrehsse  price  sod 
expenses  of  proving  up,  n^nch  it  takes  them  years  t4>  pay  off.  The  Mvenunsat  ihaaU 
either  create  a  land  offioe  at  Port  Townsand  for  the  oonvenienoe  <3  these  oooatiscr 
lessen  the  price  of  the  land  when  over  a  given  diataaee  fkom  a  land  offiee,  «r  foniA 
some  other  ade<|nate  o£bet  to  svch  great  ineqaalitica. 

6.  let.  Tea.  The  law  canten^lates  ^a(t  a  competent  pefsan  ahaH  have  the  b«ilt 
of  both  the  homestead  and  pre^emptien  aeta.  Tet  if  he  tafcea  a  hoMcslaad  he  is  fntt- 
ticaUy  barred  of  the  other  by  vvtoe  cf  eUmae  2  of  aeotioo  99Qp,  Kavissd  StalatM. 
whk)h  ierbids  him  from  removing  from  Ua  own  land  Ac,  nnlass  heeltber  pe^JofeikiB- 
self  Off  makes  a  aham  conveyance  of  his  haattslead  to  Ida  mother-in-law  for  iasisasv. 
The  claose  ia  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  two  hMvs,  misieaiis  settkn 
as  to  their  rights,  teaches  them  conning  to  evade  it,  and  ought  to  be  rspealed  vpeo  ^m- 
eral  principles. 

2.  That  the  "act  to  amend  section  2Sm  of  the  Revised  Statntea  in  reUtten  to  pmf 
required  in  homestead  entries.''  approved  March  3, 1877,  shonJd  extend  to  casss  of  tnal 
proof  under  the  pre-emption  law  also.  There  ia  no  reason  whatever  why  appticsats 
lor  final  proof  under  one  law  shoold  be  oompelled  to  g^  in  person  to  the  dflteirt(ai 
local)  land  office  any  more  than  under  the  other,  and  it  is  a  great  ii^Jaatfce. 

3.  The  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  grant  additional  rights  to  homestead  scUltPi  oa  pob- 
lie  lands  within  railroad  limits,"  approved  Mareb  3, 1879,  ia  certainly  an  abertioa.  I; 
was  evidently  the  intention  to  give  those  who  bad  been  restricted  to  80  acres  so  U- 
ditional  80  acres,  to  make  160  acres,  but  the  act.  by  limiting  the  settler  to  land  '^td- 
joining  the  land  embraced  in  his  original  entry,''  substantially  defeats  its  oun  oi^Mt. 
for  more  than  half  of  the  settlers  whom  the  act  was  intended  to  reHeve  canw^  6< 
land  adjoining  their  originid  entry,  and  to  relinquish  their  original  80  acres,  witk  tk* 
years  of  improvements  they  have  placed  upon  it,  would  be  a  greater  leas  thao  tkr  a!* 
ditional  SO  acres  (taking  ItK)  in  another  place)  would  be  a  gain.  If  it  U  rifkt  in  <ri 
8uch  Betiler  80  acres  maref  they  omaht  to  kace  the  right  te  take  it  wherever  lft<y  ess  M  •' 
whether  adjoining  their  original  80  ocree  or  not.  That  act  was  certainly  of  pi^radS^rt 
birth,  and  ought  to  be  changed  to  operate  equally  on  all  settlere  alike. 

4.  Section  2261,  Revised  Statutes,  prohibits  the  second  filing  of  a  declaratcry  snfr- 
ment  by  any  pre-emptor,  d&o.  This  is  a  great  hardship  upon  thousands  of  hoimt  f^>' 
zens.  who  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  who  iu^" 
by  tills  technical  prevision  lost  their  right  of  pre-emption  forever,  unless  Concrew  '^^ 
fit  to  amend  the  law.  There  is  not  an  honest  settler  in  the  West  who  wilTaot  n»- 
dema  it.  The  filing  should  be  limited  to  twiost  not  onee.  It  operatea  harder  h^m 
vonng  men  than  any  other  class,  who,  through  lack  of  forethought.,  and  with  qimiv 
haste,  file  declaratory  statements  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  may  prove  unprodornTip 
or  worthless,  and  not  worth  the  price,  and  they  lose  it  and  their  right  beeaaae  lW^ 
cannot  file  again.  Thousands,  again,  who  have  filed  declaratory  atatements  in  coi^ 
faith,  by  reverse  of  circumstances  become  obliged  to  let  the  land  and  thtetr  rigkl  i*- 
Now,  as  the  fee  which  the  pre-emptor  pays  upon  filing  declaratory  stateasentft,  to  v.t. 
|3,  amply  pays  for  all  labor  in  canceling  the  land  he  files  for,  dbc.,  Ac ;  and  s»  t^"* 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  not  allowing  a  second  filing,  except  the  fact  that  it  v^ahl 
give  the  land  officers  a  little  more  trouble  (which  they  are  amply  paid  for  by  said  ftrK 
the  law  ought  to  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  a  second  filing.  The  party  who  filed  **•<' 
second  time  would,  as  a  rule,  stick  to  it,  iCnd  both  government  and  settler  would '» 
better  off.  Should  the  law  be  changed  as  herein  indicated,  it  would  be  poceassTT  u^ 
the  pre-emptor  to  make  oath,  at  some  stage  of  the  proceeding,  as  to  whether  or  not  Ik 
had  previously,  at  any  time  or  place,  filed  a  declaxwtoryatalieraent  fov  the  same  or  at! 
other  tract  of  land,  and  that  he  had  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  pre-emption  Isv. 

5.  The  "  act  to  provide  additional  rranlations  for  homestead  and  pra-emption  eatn* 
of  public  lands,"  approved  Mareh  3, 1879,  ought  to  be  repealed,  as  it  amounlsto  w^ 
ing,  and  never  will,  except  to  burden  the  setUer  with  more  expense. 

6.  The  act  of  Mareh  3, 1875,  giving  Indians  who  have  abandoned  their  tribal  rc'**^ 
tions,  &c.,  the  right  to  homestead  the  same  as  white  men  mav  be  all  light  applif^  <'* 
some  of  the  tribes  in  the  older  States  who  have  been  under  the  influencea  of  civilitt 
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ioQ  for  hftlf  ft  oeniory  or  so,  bafe  it  U  witma  m  applied  to  the  **  SiwaelMe  "  cm  tliis  coast, 
or  the  MMoot  which  experieaoe  folly  connmiS)  that  it  is  an  impoMibility  for  on^  /a- 
Imh  living  with  or  in  ike  vicinity  of  his  tribe  to  become  what  the  law  oontemplatee  he 
haUba  tooome  within  its  proYisions  inside  of  one  generation.  Kor  is  this  principle 
if  progrettion  any  more  tme  as  regards  "  poor  Lo  "  than  it  is  as  regards  any  other  race. 
t  bad  taken  the  "  noble  white  race  "  from  foar  to  six  thoosand  years  to  reach  his  pres- 
Dt  Btate  of  perfection  in  civilized  life,  as  we  term  it,  and  yet  Congress  expects  the  In- 
lian,  wbo  stands  where  we  stood  six  thoosand  years  ago,  to  leap  op  by  a  single  decla- 
ation  in  a  day,  honr,  or  minote  to  oar  standard.  Bat  it  seems  they  do  accomplish 
rbflt  it  took  ns  so  long  to  do  in  a  shorter  time,  as  the  annexed  advertisement  will  show. 
Ld<1  herein  the  forae  <n  my  objection  may  be  most  appreciated.  The  fact  is  the  Indian 
lets  the  hmd,  while  he  remains  an  Indian  still,  and  the  government  and  its  honest 
itizeoB  are  defraoded.  The  Indians  who  have  taken  the  homesteads,  as  shown  by 
bew  sdvertiaemeDts,  are  no  more  to  be  comparod  to  a  white  settler  in  point  of  indns- 
ry  than  a  drone  is  to  the  working  bee.  The  object  of  the  govemmeut  was  to  encoar- 
g»  them  to  labor  like  its  own  people  and  lire  by  honest  toil,  which  is  laudable ;  bat 
his  BbooM  be  done  in  a  manner  not  injorioos  to  the  government  or  other  settlers,  and 
t  can  be  so  done  by  ff  iring  them  from  10  to  SO  aoree  instead  of  160.  Ten  acres  is  more 
ban  any  ef  tbem  wul  singly  ever  coltivate. 
ith.  It  is  agrionltnral,  pastoral,  timber,  and  mineral. 

dth.  If  I  onderstand  the  qnestion,  the  roles  which  most  govern  the  classification  and 
ispositioQ  of  the  lands- in  Weetem  Washington  mnst  vary  according  to  the  character 
ft  he  lands;  thns  the  timber  lands,  I  mean  good  timber,  what  is  termed  here  a  ''good 
)gging  claim."  is  not  regarded  as  good  for  a^riottltuFal  on  accoont  of  poor  soil,  but 
JDe  may  explode  this  Mlief .  At  all  events,  it  is  valoable  now  chiefly  lor  ita  timber^ 
Dd  ftbonld  be  disposed  of  similarly  as  at  present  nnder  existing  laws.  WhM«  min- 
rais  are  osoally  fonnd,  np  in  the  recesses  of  the  moontains,  the  land  is  aj^asently 
alaeleas  except  for  the  minerals. 
9th.  I  know  nothing  aboot  it. 

lOtb.  I  think  the  main  principles  involved  in  the  present  homestead,  pce-emptiofn, 
Dd  timher-ciiltiue  laws  are«right  and  cannot  be  improved  upon.  There  are  some 
efecta  which  need  remedying,  and  I  have  soggested  a  few  of  tnem,  hot  the  laws  in 
be  main  ooght  to  stand.    Besides,  the  masses  have  become  familiar  with  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Oor  dimate  ia  very  nuld  the  year  romid ;  not  very  hot  in  summer,  and  so  warm 
^  winter  that  many  vazietiee  of  flowers  bloom  ontdoom  all  winter.  It  is  seldom  that 
^  meronry  goto  down  to  sero,  and  some  wintMS  we  have  no  snow  ad  all.  We  have 
ffo  seaaons-HHuniner  and  winter.  The  winters  are  wet,  tiie  snmmers  diy,  yet  neither 
)  wet  or  dry  aa  to  interfere  with  nueiBg  abuAdaat  oropS'Or  leilowing  aa^  kind  of 
vocation  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  The  dry  season  or  summer  begins  about 
^j  1  and  lasta  until  about  October  1,  but  sufficient  rain  falls  for  all  purposee.  No 
Tigation  required  here. 
11  Very  small  proportion. 

13.  No,  not  dilrotent  materially  from  the  present  laws 

14.  No. 

tt.  MouitBin  atMana  and  springs. 

^  Tes»  it  Ib  almosi)  impoBsible  to  find  them. 

TIMBER. 

I.  All  timber  nearly ;   best  kind  for  lumber,  fomiture,  ship-building,  d^c.     Fir, 

>race,  cedar,  maple,  Cottonwood,  &c. 

<$•  Sale  where  it  is  strictly  a  logging  claim,  price  $10  per  acre  in  tracts  to  one  individ- 

«•  of  from  40  to  320  acres.    Timber  land  is  so  cheap  under  present  system  that  large 

i'!I  corporations  have  and  now  are  gobbling  up  all  the  best  timber  lands  in  the  Ter- 

^'"O'i  which  will  prove  oppressive  by  and  by. 

4  I  won  Id,  if  practicable,  as  thoosandsof  acres  of  land  are  fit  only  for  the  fire- wood 

P;)Ti  it,  price  $2,50  per  acre  160  acres  or  less. 

3.  There  is  a  second  growth,  slow,  same  as  original  forest ;  would  not  amoont  to 

^;  thing  in  size  for  several  generations. 

'>•  Fires  oocur,  but  are  generally  not  very  destructive  on  account  of  the  evergreen 

ifttnruof  the  forests  and  moist  climate.    Make  it  a  crime. 

"*•  Loga,  ties,  piles,  &.C.,  are  cat  a  great  deal  on  the  public  lands,  I  am  informed.    I 

^■nk  farmers,  miners,  or  any  other  local  industry  should  be  permitted  to  go  upon  any 

nUic  lands  for  materials  for  repairs  or  building  and  the  like,  but  not  allowed  to  take 

Qf  im  porpoeea  of  sale  or  speculation.    Make  it  a  crime. 

9  I  think  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  unlawful  spoliation  of  timber  except  by  the 
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enactment  of  saitable  laws  for  ita  sale,  and  then  keeping  a  secret  agent  of 

meut  employed  to  prosecute  any  who  take  timber  nnlawfnlly,  and  atm  wbit  thif 

have  taken,  tools,  a%c.  

D.  W.  SMITH. 


LBQAL  K0TTCB8. 


Land  Office  at  Oltmfla*  Wash., 

September  80, 18i9. 

Notice  is  herebr  given  that  the  following  named  settler  has  filed  notice  of  hk  ia- 
tention  to  make  final  proof  in  sapi)ort  of  his  claim  and  secnre  final  eotiy  thenof  it 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  vis : 

Job  Qelloch-Kannm  (Indian),  homestead  application  No.  2042  for  the  NE.  ^  of  n^ 
.tion  15,  township  40  N.,  B.  3  E. :  and  names  the  following  as  his  witnesses,  vis:  H.  i. 
Jadson,  of  Whatcom  County,  W  ash.,  and  J.  A.  Tennant,  of  Whatcom  Connty,  Wsik. 

J.  T.  BBOWK, 


Land  Office  at  Oltmpia,  Wasb., 

8e!pt€mber90,lS39. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following;  named  settler  has  filed  notice  of  bis  in- 
tention to  make  final  proof  in  support  of  his  claim  and  secure  final  entry  thenof  it 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  viz : 

James  Seclamatan  (Indian),  homestead  application  No.  2036  for  the  lot  2  of  aecum 
20,  S£.  i  of  SW.  i,  and  lots  2,  6, 7,  and  9  of  section  21,  township  40  N.,  S.  3  £.;  s&4 
names  the  following  as  his  witnesses,  viz :  H.  A.  Judson,  of  Whatcom  County,  WsaL, 
and  J.  A.  Tennant,  of  Whatcom  County,  Wash. 

J.  T.  BROWN, 


Land  Office  at  Olyii  pia,  Wash^ 

S^iemherVKl^' 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  following  named  settler  has  filed  notice  of  hk  is- 
tention  to  make  final  proof  in  support  of  his  claim  and  secure  final  entry  thereof  «t 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  viz : 

Joseph  Spekahum  (Indian),  homestead  application  No.  2069  for  the  NW.  ^  of  sectiot 
15,  township  40  N^  R.  3  £. ;  and  names  the  following  as  his  witnesses,  viz :  H.  A  Jad- 
son, of  Whatcom  County,  Wash.,  and  J.  A.  Tennant,  of  Whatcom  County,  Wash. 

J.  T.  BROWN, 

BifUkr, 

Land  Office  at  Oltmpia,  Wash. 

Seplember  20,  ld79. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  f oUowinf^  named  settler  has  filed  notaoe  ol  hii  re- 
tention to  make  nnal  proof  in  support  of  his  claim  and  secure  final  eiitiy  thereof  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  vis : 

Qeorge  Hock-sah-button  (Indian),  homestead  application  No.  2047  for  the  8E.  i  <)< 
section  15,  township  40  N.,  R.  3  E. ;  and  names  the  following  as  his  witnesses,  vii :  B 
A.  Judson,  of  Whatcom  County,  Wash.,  and  J.  A.  Tennant,  of  Whatcom  County,  Waa^ 

J.  T.  BROWN, 

JZeyifler. 


Teatimony  of  Robert  Q,  Stuart,  reodwr  of  public  monetfafrom  land  safes  at  Cipi^iay  WmL 

Olympia,  Wash.,  ybvembcr  14,  U9V. 
United  Statee  Land  Commission,  Washington,  2>.  C.  : 

Gentlemen  :  My  name  is  Robert  O.  Stuart,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  the  4b^ 
trict  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Olympia,  Wash.  I  have  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  orn 
twenty-nine  years,  in  the  Territory  of  Washington  eighteen  years,  and  in  Uua  Lux! 
district  eleven  years,  during  eight  years  of  whidi  I  have  been  receiver,  Sue, 

I  never  acquired  title  to  lands  from  the  United  States  except  through  direct  pv* 
chase,  but  have  improved  wild  lands  both  in  the  State  of  California  and  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 
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All  homestead  claimants  contend  that  they  pay  in  expenses  more  than  the  value  of 
Unds  they  ocqaire,  whUe  pre-emptors  say  that  they  have  to  incnr  the  same  expense 
ind  then  pay  for  the  land  afterward,  frequently  a  cionble  price  to  -pay  for  roads  that 
are  never  bailt ;  and  I  think  their  complaint  is  well  founded. 

The  only  radical  change  I  wou^  recommend  in  the  present  laws  would  be  the  aboli- 
tlon  of  all  demoralizing  oaths  and  testimmiy,  which  are  expensive  to  the  settler  and 
bat  little  protection  to  the  government.  Instead  of  this  have  a  government  inspeotar  to 
make  report  from  an  actual  view  and  inspection  of  the  premises,  confining  the  whole 
cost,  first  and  last,  within  t^  to  the  settler  on  160  acres  of  land. 

Have  DO  forced  and  expensive  attendance  at  the  district  land  office,  but  let  the 
claimant  send  in  his  application  by  mail,  stating  amon^  other  things  that  he  is  a  native- 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  or  was 
naturalised,  6lc,  and  had  never  before  had  t?ie  benefit  of  the  homestead  laws. 

Accompanying  this  should  be  proof  of  citizenship  by  affidavit  of  the  native-bom  as 
to  the  county  and  State  of  his  birth,  attested  by  the  oaths  of  two  of  his  neighbors 
that  they  believe  him  to  be  native-bdiii,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  record  evidence. 
Respectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  G.  STUART. 


Testimany  of  John  A,  Tennant^  farmer  and  civil  engineer^  Femdale,  Wa$h. 

The  questions  to  which  the  f oUowing  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet  fac- 
ing page  1. 

1.  John  A.  Tennant,  Femdale,  Wash. ;  farmer ;  by  profession,  civil  engineer, 
i  Twenty-two  years. 

3.  Have  acquired  land  under  the  pre-emption  law,  and  have  filed  on  land  under  the 
"  bomcdtead  act.'' 

4.  Have  been  county  judge,  and  as  such  filed  homestead  notifications,  taken  final 
proofs,  and  done  a  general  misiness  as  agent  for  parties  wishing  to  obtain  land. 

5.  Under  the  pre-emption  law.  those  who  make  actual  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
baviog  a  permanent  home,  avail  themselves  of  the  extent  of  time  allowed  oy  law  (to 
wit,  tbirty  months)  before  making  final  proof  and  payment.  Those  who  settle  for 
the  purpose  of  simply  obtaining  a  title  either  to  sell,  or  perhaps  at  some  future  time 
live  upon  the  land,  make  their  proof  and  payment  at  the  end  of  six  mouths.  We  get 
oor  patents  back  from  Washington  in  from  six  months  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Under 
the  "  homestead  act "  a  majority  avail  themselves  of  all  the  time  allowed  by  law.  Ex- 
pense for  a  pre-emption,  t§0,  besides  price  of  land ;  expense  of  homestead,  |75.  These 
are  in  ancontested  cases ;  in  contested,  so  many  factors  enter  I  cannot  even  give  a  good 

6.  Yes;  In  the  ''homestead  act"  the  provision  "that  absence  for  more  than  six 
ttiontha  at  any  one  time,"  &o.,  shall  be  promptly  repealed,  parties  (and  they  are  uumer- 
oiu)  avail  themselves  of  this,  putting  the  construction  on  it  that  a  visit  once  in  six 
mouths  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  thus  hold  the  land  to  the  detriment  of  actual  settlers. 
One  cane  in  point :  A  man  holds  a  homestead  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  who  re- 
»id«a  with  his  family  in  a  town  one  hundred  miles  away ;  has  never  had  all  his  family 
on  the  place  at  any  one  time ;  has  never  taken  his  household  goods  there ;  has  no  fur- 
niture m  his  house ;  has  not  cultivated  one  rod  of  land ;  but,  punctually,  once  in  six 
months  comes  here,  gets  his  supper  at  the  nearest  neighbor's,  stays  on  his  place  all 
flight,  sod  leaves  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  to  return  again  in  six  months,  and  says 
be  has  not  abandoned  his  claim  for  six  months.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  will 
ibow  you  the  working  of  that  clause  in  the  law.  Let  this  be  stricken  out,  and  make 
tbe  residence  and  cultivation  continuous. 

7.  Geuerally  level,  being  the  valleys  of  several  rivers  and  the  deltas  at  their  mouths. 
Ab  we  go  back  from  tide-water  the  country  becomes  broken,  and  soon  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  appear.  This  is  true  generally  of  all  of  Western  Washing- 
ton "  Und,  mostly  timber.  About  the  only  open  or  prairie  land  is  the  "  tide  flats  or 
jBarahes''  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  These  are  being  diked,  and  are  highly  product- 
ive. Timber,  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  cottonwood,  maple,  alder,  and  birch  along 
streams  and  on  bottoms, 

^.  To  fix  the  character  of  classes  of  land  and  mode  or  price  of  surveying  must  be 
done  by  geographical  divisions;  no  general  rule  in  my  opinion  will  answer;  have  had 
«perience  in  public  land  surveys,  for  instance,  in  Walla  Walla  County,  land  repoited 
hy  the  first  surrey  as  second  ana  third  rate,  now  (without  irrigation)  thirty  to  forty 
bashels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

^.1  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  system  now  in  use.  It  is  economical,  easily 
<ione,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  geodetic  is  doubtless 
^re  correct  and  for  open  prairie  country  practicable,  but  for  the  heavily  timbered 
Western  coast  utterly  impracticable ;  am  a  surveyor  by  profession. 
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10. 1  consider  the  present  land  lows  very  pood  with  the  sngMtlon  belon  made  in 
referenoe  to  strikinii:  out  clause ''  six  months  "  in  "  homestead  bcw' 

AORIGULTURB. 

1.  Very  temperate  and  even;  rainfall  rather  excessive;  but  two  seasons,  wet  and 
dry,  in  abont  the  proportion  of  f onr  dry  to  eight  wet ;  some  winteis  no  snow,  oeca- 
sionally  8  to  10  inches,  which  remains  no  great  ten^th  of  time;  no  need  of  izTi^alian. 

2.  Rain  falls  from  October  to  May,  and  some  in  all  months. 

The  remaining  qnestions  nnder  agricnltnre  do  not  apply  to  my  vidnity,  and  need 
not  be  noticed  1^  me. 

TIMBER. 

1.  All  tiniber, 

2.  None :  no  need. 

3.  By  sale.  One  quarter  section  or  less  quantity  to  each  applicant,  at  not  leas  thta 
$5  per  acre,  and  purchase  made  after  thirty  days'  notice,  and  on  the  oath  of  sralkaat 
that  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  act,  does  not  own  160  acres  of  land,  ana  tiiat  it 
is  not  made  for  the  use  of  any  other  persons;  to  prevent  companies  from  contioUiiif 
the  business  and  allowing  laooring-men  to  own  timber  land  and  to  profit  by  the  salecS 
his  timber.  The  price  may  seem  high,  but  these  lands  are  very  valuable ;  many  aem 
that  will  cut  100,000  feet  of  lumber. 

4.  By  all  means  into  at  least  three  grades,  and  prices  (5,  |4,  and  $3  reapeetively. 

6.  Always  a  second  growth  of  same  timber  as  formerly  grew;  thegiowtlivetyrafid. 
but  from  the  newness  of  the  country  cannot  tell  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  BMe 
timber  of  size  fit  for  lumber. 

6.  Forest  fires  are  very  prevalent,  and  originate  usually  from  the  use  of  fire  in  clear- 
ing land  and  cutting  roads.  One  a  few  yean  ago  swe^t  over  hundreds  of  seetiooa 
They  are  very  destructive ;  great  tracts  are  left  wuh  nothing  but  the  burnt  and  charred 
remains  of  once  noble  forests.  I  know  of  no  mode  of  prevention.  Occasionally  ve 
have  a  dry  season,  and  from  the  rednons  nature  of  the  timber  when  a  fire  starts  ii 
bums  with  unparalleled  fierceness. 

7.  There  have  been  some  piosecutions  and  convictions  for  cutting  timber  in  this 
county,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  amounts  or  extent  of  the 

8.  If  a  man  wishes  timber  for  use  and  does  not  happen  to  have  on  bis  own  land  ji 
what  he  wants,  and  he  finds  what  he  wants  on  public  land,  he  Just  takes  it;  and  the 
ownership  is  by  custom  securely  vested  in  the  one  who  fells. 

9.  In  the  local  land  office  by  all  means. 

* 

LODS  CLAIMS. 

There  is  no  mineral  here  mined  except  coal :  and  as  far  as  my  knowledga  extnds^ 
titles  were  obtained  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tne  mining  laws. 

PLAGBB  CLAIMS. 

None  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted,  

JOHN  A.  TERHAHT. 


Tutknomf  of  Wifoming  Stock  Grower^  At^oekOkm,  of  WfomUtp  2brrMsry. 

Hon.  J.  A.  WlLLIAMSOK, 

Chairman  Public  Land  Cornmissionf  Washington^  D,  C: 

Dear  Sir  :  Id  accordance  with  your  request,  the  following  notice  was  published  bj 
the  ezecatiye  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grower's  Association : 

NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Qrowers'  Aasociatian 
will  be  held  in  Cheyenne,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  18.  General  Will- 
iamson, Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  has  left  with  tb« 
secretary  a  series  of  questions  to  which  he  invites  the  serious  oonsideratkm  odF  oar 
"Stock  owners.  These  questions  refer  to  the  permanent  disposal,  by  sale  or  otberwisN 
of  all  United  States  grazing  lands  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  necessary  that  oar  zvply 
should  reach  the  Congressional  Public  Lands  Committee  at  Washingtoa  bete«  De- 
cember 1.  The  subject  is  important,  and  a  full  attendance  of  r^ressntatlves  tna 
neighboring  associations  and  of  our  own  is  earnestly  requested. 

TH08.  8TURGI8» 
Seorotary  Wjfoming  Stock  Orowtn^ 
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Pmviuuii  to  this  notioe,  the  aasooiation  met  at  tbe  dty  ball  Id  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  at 
the  diy  and  hour  meiitioiied.  The  seeeion  continued  throuf(hoat  the  day  and  through 
the  foienoon  of  Wednesday,  the  day  foUowinfp. 

The  attendance  was  lam,  and  inolnded,  beeides  resident  stock  groweis  of  Wyoming, 
nprneentatiTe  men  from  Weetem  Nebiaska  and  Nortiiiern  Colorado.  It  was  farther 
iaqreaeed  by  the  attendanee  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Wyoming  legisla- 
toie,  many  of  whom  narticipated  in  the  debate. 

The  oljeei  of  the  Tisit  of  your  Commission  was  folly  explained  to  tbe  meeting,  and 
tbe  sanestions  made  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  method  proper  to  be  adopted  in  dis- 
poaU  a  the  United  States  grazing  lands  wero  f  nlly  disenssed. 

That  the  sense  of  the  association  might  be  known  unmistakably,  thefonr  lesolutiona 
that  follow  wero  read  in  nnmerieal  order  by  the  seontarv.  Each  was  then  separately 
rabmitted  to  diaeossion  and  amendments  invited,  when  the  general  plan  was  appro  vea 
tmt  details  eljeoted  to. 

]m9LonoM  no.  l. 

Sae^vedj'  That  in  our  Jodgment  the  best  methods  f6r  disposing  of  tbe  United  StsAes: 
grasing  lands  throoghont  Wvomine  is  as  follows :  That  a  cash  valnation  of  Ave  oents 
per  sere  be  placed  on  all  lands  wlt£oQt  rofbronoe  to  their  eharaoter  or  situation.  That 
free  entry  be  permitted  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  taken  by  legal  subdi- 
Tision,  and  to  as  large  an  amount  as  the  purohaser  desires,  limited  as  below  by  the 
right  of  other  daimants;  that  one  year  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  following  the 
pMsage  and  going  into  operation  91  this  act,  be  allowed  to  all  occupants  of  ranges  in 
which  to  purchase;  that  is  between  mutual  occupants  of  one  range  who  cannot  a^ne 
Qpon  the  proportion  to  be  entered  by  each.  The  register  and  receiver  of  the  United 
$tat«8  local  land  office  shall  decide,  basing  their  decision  on  the  cattle  taxed  to  each^ 
and  90 f  fro  roto,  the  amount  of  land  to  each ;  that  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
the  land  may  be  subject  to  entiy  by  any  one. 

This  resolntion  was  discussed  by  a  large  number.  It  received  in  its  general  features 
the  sapport  of  three  gentlemen,  but  the  proponderanoe  of  the  debate  was  strongly. 
(>ppoe^to  it.    It  was  lost 

Vote :  Three  in  favor,  romainder  of  association  against. 

Resolution  No.  2  was  then  offbied : 

"  Refolcedf  That  all  the  lands,  without  reference  to  the  character  or  situation,  be- 
<tffered  for  cash  entry  in  any  amounts  desired  by  the  purohaser,  but  not  less  than  160 
acne,  taken  by  legal  subdivision,  at  $1.25  per  aero,  this  price  to  be  maintained  for 
«De  year  from  the  Ist  day  of  January  after  the  going  into  operation  of  this  act ;  at 
the  eod  of  that  year  the  price  on  all  unsold  lands  to  be  lowered  to  f  1  per  aero ;  at  the 
end  of  two  yeaiB  from  the  time  of  going  into  operation  of  the  act  it  be  further  low- 
ered to  90  cents ;  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  80  cents,  and  so  on  decreasing  10  cents 
per  annum  antil  the  figure  of  10  cents  is  reached.  The  year  following  it  shall  be  re- 
duced to  5  cents.  One  year  from  the  going  into  operation  of  this  act  f^all  be  allowed 
to  actoal  occnpants  to  purehase  after  each  reduction  in  value.  Conflicting  claims  be- 
tween aetoal  oooupants  to  be  adjusted  by  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  United  States 
local  land  office  in  proportion  to  cattle  taxed  to  each  party." 

This  was  debated,  and  lost  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

fieeolution  No.  3  was  then  offered : 

^Bewlvedf  That  the  United  States  Government  lease  the  said  lands  in  tracts,  by  legal 
BobdivisioDj  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  at  the  rate  of  one>haLf  cent  per  acre  per 
simiitD,  whiob  we  hold  to  be  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land,  for  graaing  pnr- 
poMs;  that  the  amounts  of  lands  so  leased  be  in  amounts  as  desired  bv  renter,  subject 
naly  to  eonflieting  olaims  of  a  joint  occupant^  in  which  case  deoiiion  shall  be  made  by 
the  register  and  receiver  of  the  United  States  local  land  office  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  taaced  to  each  applicant  the  preceding  year:  that  at  the  expiration  of 
«ay  lease  or  during  its  continuance  the  router  may,  at  his  option,  buy  Uie  land  so< 
leasied  to  him  at  5  cents  per  acre  cash,  but  should  he  not  so  buy  on  or  before  the  exni- 
mion  of  hia  lease  the  said  land  shall  be  ofien  to  entry  by  any  one  at  said  priee  of  & 
«Dta  per  aero  when  the  lease  shall  have  expired." 

This  was  debated  and  lost  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Reselation  Ho,  4  was  then  ofered. 

'*  Bttolvtdf  That  in  our  judgment  the  interests  of  stock  owners  would  be  best  sub- 
sirred  by  the  eontinnance  of  the  present  system,  which  permits  only  the  securing  of 
title  to  small  tracte  of  land ;  first,  because  we  believe  tue  system  of  cash  entry  and 
grada^n,  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  leasing,  is  opposed  to  our  theory  of  government 
III  that  it  enables  individuals  to  acquire  tbe  monopoly  and  control  of  immense  tracts 
i>f  land,  and  concentrates  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  It  will  work  great 
hirdftfaips  to  the  owners  of  small  herds,  who  will  be  unable  to  buy  their  range  and  must 
^vf^Qtoally  leave  the  business ;  second,  that  we  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
•it  large  are  now  greatly  benefited  by  the  distribution  of  the  stock  business  through 
huidji  of  many  small  owners,  and  by  their  conseqtient  prosperity,  than  by  its  absorp- 
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tion  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that  the  coantiy  will  gain  more  by  aoch  widely  vfttad 
industry  than  it  can  from  the  soma  that  may  be  realized  from  the  sales  of  theaelaiidi: 
third,  that  in  onr  opinion  the  question  of  whether  srass  will  not  disappear  froa  that 
ranges  with  constant  feeding  is  yet  unsettled,  and  that  the  stock  business  will  aoi 
warrant  the  investment  of  so  larce  a  per  cent,  of  capital  as  one-sixth  in  what  nay  ii 
a  few  years  be  barren  and  worthless  property ;  fourth,  that  we  beUeve  the  pnetMS  U 
confining  cattle  within  any  positive  and  impossible  limits,  however  large,  no wiae,  sad 
dangerous  from  th^  severe  and  destructive  storms,  and  the  consequent  necessity  thst 
cattle*  should  drift  very  widely  at  such  times  for  food  and  shelter,  and  we  think  such  a 
risk  would  not  be  compensated  by  any  or  all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  exelvsiTv 
use  of  the  ranges  purchased;  fifth,  that  a  usually  fair  observance  of  each  othec't 
rights  has  been  the  rule  among  ranchmen  and  owners  of  stock,  and  that  thoa  £sr  fttH- 
interest  has  proved  a  safeguard  against  the  heavy  stocking  of  the  range,  and  that  w 
would  rather  trust  for  maintainin^r  our  rights  free  from  encroachments  toUieoofKmmirT 
of  interests  and  the  sense  of  equity  that  is  the  rule  here  than  to  see  a  system  adopttd 
that  must  excite  serious  quarrels  between  occupants  of  ranges,  and  a  bitter  lieeiinc  oi 
iigustice  among  the  best  stockmen,  who,  unable  to  buy  their  lands,  will  see  themselTc* 
in  time  deprived  of  their  business,  and  be  obliged  to  sell  and  seek  other  empfeymenL' 

Debate  followed,  expressing  in  various  forms  approval  of  this  resolution, and  it  vii 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

After  further  discussion  the  following  was  added : 

^^  Beaolvedf  That  while  the  unanimous  sense  of  this  association  ia  cmpoeed  to  any  ke- 
islation  that  seeks  to  change  the  present  land  system  of  the  United  Statea,  still,  shcnid 
such  legislation  be  contemplated  by  Congress,  it  must,  in  order  to  meet  the  neeoliar 
nature  of  this  country  and  the  character  of  the  cattle  business,  combine  the  foU0inB|. 

"  A  price  not  exceeding  5  cents  per  acre. 

*'  A  term  of  years  for  payment  of  the  same. 

^^  Privilege  of  purchase  limited  exclusively  to  actual  occupants  of  the  land." 

Upon  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  add  to  the  fourth  resolotion  (vkicfc 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  association)  an  explanation  in  greater  detail  of  t^K 
reasons  for  which  the  members  opposed  any  change  m  themethodof  disposing  of  xhm 
lands.    Said  explanation  is  attacned  hereto  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  executive  committee  were  directed  by  the  association  to  forward  the  lesolt  vt 
their  meeting  to  your  committee;  and  we  hereby,  with«  respect,  submit  the  same,  v^ 
questing  that  ^ou  give  it  due  weight  in  your  deliberafions  and  incorporate  it  in  year 
report  as  the  views  of  the  stock  owners  of  these  portions  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  ati 
Nebraska. 

J.  IC  CARET, 
£.  NAOLE, 
THOS.  8TUSOIS, 
Executive  Cammiiiee  Wy<ming  Stock  Growen^  AtBodAtmrn. 

Chbybnne,  Wto.,  November  2^  1879. 

Memorandum  of  reasons  for  whieh  this  association  disapproves  of  amy  ekmttge  ie  tkejrm^t 

United  States  land  sj/stem. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  accompanying  resolution.  No.  4,  we  offer 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  Territory  is  youne,  its  settlement  covering  but  ten  years;  that  the  ax- 
tie  business  is  in  its  infancy,  a  large  majority  of  the  heras  having  more  orleaaiiidrbi 
edness  upon  them ;  that  to  clear  this  off  and  acquire  a  surplus  for  investment  in  liai 
must  be  a  work  of  time ;  that  to  open  the  lands  they  graae  over  to  general  entrr  U 
the  end  of  a  year  would  ii^ure  them  greatly ;  that  under  the  present  system  ovr  p^ 
ulation  is  rapidly  increasing,  because  owners  of  small  herds  find  graain^  faeilitics,  ss^ 
that  under  a  changed  system,  permitting  entry  of  large  tracts,  thia  uirirf  aei  wt^ 
cease,  and  population  might  even  diminish. 

2.  That  the  owners  of  these  lands  would  be  few  in  number  to  the  voters  of  e^eh  eout j . 
and  that  strong  reason  exists  to  think  that  the  lands  would  be  exorbitantly  taxed 

3.  That  the  lands  must  be  fenced  in  large  tracts  to  permit  the  necfiwary  trarriivl 
by  cattle  during  storms,  and  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  open  broad  eomitf  pm^ 
through  them  would  limit  their  size  and  add  greatly  to  cost  of  fencing. 

4.  That  the  danger  of  extensive  burning  of  the  ranges  is  a  very  senona  am 
occurred  widely  this  year.  Under  a  system  of  ownership  of  large  tracts  the 
of  incendiarism  from  parties  believing  themselves  injured,  or  for  any  other  Wftop  U« 
less,  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  cannot  be  gnardea  against ;  that  now  wf  m 
idlow  our  stock  to  dnft  by  common  consent  onto  unbnmt  rangea.  Under  nsystFO  -1 
ownership  we  could  only  do  so  by  consent  of  owner,  which  might  be  vafased,  i* 
which  case  total  loss  would  result. 

5.  That  on  calculation  it  appears  that  even  at  the  low  price  of  5  cents  per  aerr  t  • 
the  land|  added  to  cost  of  fencing,  which  in  a  treeless  country  most  be  done  n  ' 
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wire,  the  inyestment  in  real  estate,  apart  from  annual  outlay  in  repairs  of  fences  and 
taxeti)  woald  be  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  stock  rang- 
ing oyer  said  area ;  and  that  in  onr  Judgment  the  cattle  business  would  not  warrant 
sach  an  investment  and  could  not  be  profitably  pursued  if  such  purchase  were  neoea- 
sary. 

6.  That  under  any  system  pennitting  the  cash  entry  of  large  bodies  of  land  much 
wonld  pass  into  the  hands  of  stock  companies  or  associations,  on  account  of  the  ina- 
bility of  present  occupants  to  purchase.  Such  companies  or  associations  would  be 
fepresented  here  by  a  single  or  but  a  few  persons ;  and  the  results^  instead  of  adding 
to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  Territory,  would  be  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  of  it. 

THOS.  STUBGIS, 

Secretary. 
EsHmaied  coat  of  range  and  fencing. 

500,00*)  acres,  allowing  25  acres  per  animal=:20,000  head $300,000 

500,000  acres  at  5c.,  |&,000.    500,000  acr6S=800  square  miles ;  800 

wiaare  milee=40  x20  miles=120  miles,  at  $2.50  per  mUe $30, 000 

Land 25,000 

55,000 


Chetennb,  Wyo., 
November  15, 1879. 
To  the  Public  Land  Commiesi&n,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

GE^'TLSXKN :  In  answer  to  your  interrogatojries,  as  per  your  circular  of  blank  date,  I 
hare  to  reply  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  In  answer  to  question  1  in  the  Qist  subdivision :  My  name  is  John  F.  Coad.  I 
teaide  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  My  occupation  is  that  of  stock-growing,  and 
oy  stock  range  is  situated  in  Cheyenne  County,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

t  Eight  vears  I  have  been  growing  cattle  in  the  same  locality. 

3.  Have  deidTed  to  do  so,  but  found  it  impracticable  under  existing  laws  in  quanti- 
Um  and  at  prices  which  would  Justify  me  in  so  doing  for  grazing  purposes. 

4.  The  practical  workings  of  the  public-laud  laws  have  not  been  good  in  this  locality, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  agricultural  lands  worth  mentioning,  and  under  exist- 
ing Uws  a  citizen  can  only  obtain  title  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  land  for  grazing 
jmipofles ;  which  might  be  sufficient  for  agricultural,  but  utterly  useless  for  grazing 
purposes. 

6.  In  my  opinion  the  public-land  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  people, 
vbo  inhabit  a  semi-desert  country,  suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes,  where  it  re- 
iioires  30  acres  of  land  to  support  one  head  of  cattle.  A  law  permitting  actual  set- 
tlen  to  pre-empt  from  one  to  three  townships  of  land  at  low  prices,  say  10  cents  per 
acre,  or  leasing  said  lands  to  actual  settlers  for  a  term  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  half  a 
cent  per  acre,  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  government. 

T.  Our  section  of  country  (Cheyenne,  Nebr.)  is  undulating,  rolling,  sandy  land— all 
grazing;  no  timbered  or  mineral  lands. 

^.  By  classifying  the  lands  as  grazing,  timber,  mineral,  coal,  &c. 

!).  For  grazing,  lands  subdivide  the  country  into  large  tracts,  giving  to  each  tract 
a  frontage  on  or  across  some  stream  of  living  water,  and  extending  the  tract  back 
Italf  way  to  the  next  stream,  river,  or  water  supj^ly,  so  as  to  include  all  the  lands  in 
•OQie  one  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  entire  country.  This  would  necessarily 
make  the  subdivisions  unequal  in  ouantity,  but  equally  well  adapted  for  the  only 
Toes,  for  which  nature  has  designed  them,  viz,  grazing. 

10.  I  only  snggest  as  to  grazing  lands.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  other  kind  and  do 
not  pretend  to  to  well  informed  in  reference  to  them.  I  am  of  the  o]>inion  that  it  would 
be  advantageoiis  to  both  the  government  and  the  actual  settler  if  the  government 
▼oold  by  pre-emption  sell  to  actual  settlers  from  1  to  4  townships  of  land  each  at  from 
D  to  12  cents  per  acre,  or  lease  the  same  land  to  actual  settlers  in  like  quantities  for  a 
Wm  of  tm  years  at  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  acre.  The  quantity 
of  land  so  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  be  restricted  to  the  individual  in  amount  in  propor- 
tm  to  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep  he  may  have  or  own  which  he  proposes 
to  graze  upon  the  public  domain;  and  in  estimating  the  amount  of  land  necessary  for 
tbe  raising  and  sustenance  of  one  head  of  cattle,  I  would  place  the  amount  at  from  20 
to  30  acres,  the  quantity  of  grass  on  a  given  acre  varying  very  much  within  short  dis- 
tances. 

Under  yonr  snbdivision  *'  agriculture,"  my  reply  to  your  questions  are  as  follows, 
Tiz: 

1.  Our  climate  is  dry  and  cool  in  summer  and  dry  and  cold  in  winter.  Have  little 
or  no  rain  frooi  15th  of  June  to  15th  of  November,  and  then  light  snowfalls,  with  an  oo- 
c  asional  heaTy  anew  storm,  until  about  the  first  of  the  following  May. 

*2.  From  Hay  1  to  June  15,  in  light  showers;  no  other  rain  worth  mentioning.- 
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3.  N606. 

4.  One  hifDdredtb ;  not  more  for  tbe  want  of  water  supply. 

5.  No  attention  is  paid  to  a^oaltnre ;  no  crops  of  any  Kind  axe  raised.  There  »  k 
timber  suitable  for  fencing  with  that  material  andnoenbrt  made  to  raise  crops  of  ar 
kind. 

6.  Do  not  know. 

7.  North  Platte  River,  which  contains  a  good  supply  of  water,  bnt  it  is  Impiartici- 
ble  and  woald  not  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  inyestment  leqniied  T'i 
divert  the  water  from  its  channel  and  carry  it  on  to  the  Iwnds  sought  to  be  irrifslpd. 

8.  Knowledge  limited;  observation  none ;  experience  none. 

9.  Have  no  knowledge  of  the  working  of  ditches ;  have  none  in  my  section  of  tk 
country. 

10.  The  water  has  not  been  taken  up  or  appropriated  by  any  person  or  persona. 

11.  Have  no  conflicts  about  water  nehts. 
IS.  About  ninety-nine  one-hundred^s. 

13.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  both  the  homestead  and  pre-enption  lavs  beisg  a- 
tended  to  the  grazing  lands  with  the  changes  I  have  named  as  so  quantity  aad  phot 
for  pre-emption  and  a  like  quantity  for  h<Mnestead.  See  my  answer  10  under  fint  «sK 
division. 

14.  In  my  judgnnent  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  government' to  put  these  Isnds  ii 
market  to  actnu  settlers  only  as  homestead  or  pre-emption  claimants  as  befoie  mec* 
tinned.  Were  it  otherwise  the  large  capitalists  of  our  countiy  would  soon  own  ill  «r 
most  of  our  winter-grazing  lands  and  compel  those  persons  actually  engaged  in  stock- 
0N>wing  or  desirous  of  embarking  in  that  line  of  industry  to  purelmse  or  rsol  tnm 
tae  qieculator. 

15.  From  20  to  30  acres,  the  grass  being  much  better  in  some  localities  thsa  otb» 
in  the  same  section  or  township. 

16.  I  do  not  know. 

17.  About  32. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  As  a  general  thing  they  do  not.  I  have  fenced  in  about  100,000  acns  sad  Un 
found  that  it  works  w^l.    Have  tested  the  system  for  three  years. 

20.  It  would. 

21.  The  North  PUtte  River. 

22.  Do  not  know ;  we  have  no  sheep  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

23.  It  has  diminished  very  much. 

24.  Cattle  will  not  graze  on  lands  pastured  by  sheep  at  the  same  time. 

25.  I  have  heard  of  controversies  between  cattle  and  sheep  growers  but  kaov  totL- 
iag  myself  about  such  matters. 

26.  We  have  about  150,000  head  of  cattle  and  about  500  head  of  shssp. 

27.  See  m^  answers  hereinbefore  given  on  same  subject. 
88.  There  is  little  trouble,  but  not  a  l^vge  amount. 

We  have  no  timber  worui  mentioning  in  our  countyi  and  no  ooal  <ir  wnenl  la^ 
whatever. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  yours  truly,  

JOHN  F.  GOAD. 


TssUmony  qf  Stephen  W,  Downey,  IMegaie  in  Cemgrtm,  iMomey  emd  coiwusTjr  «t  lm> 


Hon.  Thomas  I>onaij)0ON,  P^Uo  Land  Cemrnkmaneff  WnMnpen^  1>.  O. : 

DBAS  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  September  16,  transmittihg  copies  of  oiroolar  for  dkml 
tion,  and  containing  a  request  f6r  me  to  communicate  my  views  upon  the  nstten 
which  the  circular  relates,  was  dulv  received.  I  have  made  the  dfstribaiioB,  m 
c[ttested,  and  have  the  honorto  submit  below  my  views  upon  the  ml^)eeta  involved,] 
ingyour  questions  the  basis. 

PKKXtKTNAXT  ^fCTBItOllS. 

1.  St€»hen  W.  Down^,  attorney  and  counaskr  s*  law,  Lataaiia  dl^,  Wysw  W^ 
gate  in  Congress  from  Wyoming. 

2.  Ten  and  a  half  years. 

3.  I  have  made  filing  under  the  desert-land  act,  and  appiieatioB  for  patent  to  m^c-I 
mineral  claims  which  are  still  pending. 

4.  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  filings  and  procured  a  great  ntnnbar  of  litlst< 
the  various  acts  of  Congpcess  for  clients ;  have  been  empl^red  as  ooonssl  Id  sobi 
cases,  and  have  on  file  m  myoflloe  the  records  of  a  Imrgp  poition  of  ttasarrst* 
public  lands  which  have  been  made  by  United  States  depu^  sarveyoia  in  Wvooi-'^ 
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5.  In  onoonteaMl  oases,  the  timo.  ezolnsiTe  oi  dnmtion  o(  settleinent  before  patent 
nqnired  li^  Iaw,  is  ehoit.  Ths  expionses,  inolnding  attorney's  fees  and  cost  of  sarvey. 
bat  ezclndinff  land  office  fees  and  ffoyernment  price  of  land,  are  abont  $30.  In  contested 
6SMS,  the  additional  oosts  range  £oin  $100  to  $1,000  and  additional  delay  is  from  one 
to  tire  years. 

6.  I  lukTe  observed  but  few.  I  will  speak  of  one.  Land  office  officials  require  final 
proof  of  locators  to  be  made  and  aathentioated  at  county  seat  of  the  county  within 
which,  or  at  the  land  office  of  the  land  district  within  which,  the  land  is  si  tasked. 
This  requirement  frequently  puts  settlers  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense :  e.  g, 
Dumy  settleis  proceed  from  the  soathem  part  of  Wyoming  to  the  northern  part  of 
Colorado.  Th/d  county  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory  are  the  convenient 
sod  natural  places  lor  the  business  transactions  of  such  settlers.  Through  these  towns 
they  uMMt  pass  and  trayel  a  long  distance  to  reach  the  county  seat  of  their  county  on 
the  phuBsef  Colorado,  east  of  the  mountains,  and  stUl  further  to  reach  the  land  (^ee 
of  their  district  «b  Centcal  City,  Colo.  In  my  opinion  the  defeol  in  the  practical  opera- 
lien  of  the  laws  necessitating  such  inconvenience  and  expense  could  be  remedied 
without  any  eocrsspoBdin^p  detriment  to  the  service  by  amle  aUowins  settlers  to  make 
proof  at  tae  nesl^  eenvenient  ooaaty  mat,  au1^nt»eating  the  same  uy  signature  aa^ 
sial  of  the  olerk  eif  the  dietriot  eonrt. 

7.  Letf^  alfeitode.  the  Lanwie  Plains  and  Platte  Valley  being  6,000  or  8,000  fleet 
above  sea  leveL  The  surface  is  divided  into  plains,  rolling  lands,  and  lofty  novnt- 
aias.  Sproee,  pine,  fir,  and  aspes  forests  abound  in  the  mountainous  distncts.  Belts 
of  vaUegr  and  plain  lands,  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width  along  the  principal  streams, 
are  irrigable  therefrom,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  remoter  portions  sie  wigable  by 
iseana  of  wells,  with  windutUs  to  raise  the  water  to  the  siuface.  The  mineral  re- 
soarcee  of  Wyoming  are  but  little  developed,  though  many  mineral  districts  are  known 
to  exiet,  some  of  wnich  aie  extensive  and  important.  The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Wy- 
oaing  are  immenaft,  the  Dsnner  being  liffuite,  and  in  veins  ranging  from  a  few  inohes 
to  twenty 'Seven  feet  in  tiiickaess,  Uie  latter  beinff  found  in  vanons  forms  of  ore, 
among  which  aie  prominent  hematite  of  very  superior  quality,  saici  to  be  suitable  for 
the  mannfaetnie  hi  the  best  steel,  and  extensively  used  for  metallic  paint,  and  mount- 
ains of  almost  pore  metallic  iron.  There  are  several  large  petroleum  fields.  There 
arte  also  lakes  containing  ioexhanstible  supplies  of  soda,  both  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  toda  in  acdnUon  (these  beiz^  about  sixty  miles  northward  of  Rawlins)  and  sul- 
phate of  soda  crystallized,  these  being  about  fifteen  miles  southwesterly  from  Laramie 
City,  in  townships  14  and  15  north,  of  range  75  west,  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  the  grov^h  of  wheat  and  barley  where  Iniga- 
ble.  The  open  countrv  is  generally  favorable  to  winter  and  summer  grasing.  'Hie 
northern  part  of  the  Territery  has  less  altitude  than  the  southern,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  favorable  to  agriculture. 

ti  By  a  liberal  rule  as  to  the  relations  of  different  parte  of  Wyoming,  one  to  another, 
bat  as  to  the  whole  country  f^graphioal  divisions  might  profitably  be  made,  on  ao- 
coant  of  approximate  exclusiveness  of  intereste  in  certain  sections,  nearness  to  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  reasons. 

9.  The  present  system  of  parceling  appears  to  me,  all  things  oonsidered,  the  meet 
practicable.  Discriminations  between  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands,  if  discreetly 
made  and  honestly  carried  out,  would  doubtless  be  advantageous ;  but  such  discrim- 
ioations  would,  in  my  opinion,  open  the  way  to  the  perpetra1»on  of  frauds.  Allow- 
iace  ef  larger  aveiage  to  single  locators,  under  the  pre-emption  and  desert-land  aets, 
would  piobably  increase  the  sales  of  public  lands.  Smaller  subdivisions  than  40  aorea 
and  permission  to  locate  on  separate  and  detached  lote  would  suit  locators,  but  would 
iuidoobtedly[  zeaalt  in  closer  euUing,  onlv  the  most  desirable  lands  being  likely  to  be 
chossB,  leaTing  all  the  poorer  and  mndemrable  lands  nnoeoapied. 

10.  I  know  of  none. 

AORICULTUBB. 

1.  Cool  and  dry;  some  seasons  sufficient  rainfall  to  obylato  necessity  of  irrigation : 
QsoaUy  insafficient ;  heavy  snows  in  mountains  during  winter  keep  streams  full  till 
Jnly. 

t.  Kaixifall  very  uncertain ;  sometimes  alnuist  daily  showers  in  Bia^,  June,  and  July; 
other  snasons  searsely  a  shower  daring  the  whole  snmmee.  The  streams  are  full  when 
DOMied  for  irrigatiisn. 

3.  Pcrhapal  percent. 

4.  PerlmpB  10  per  cent. 

5.  Wheat,  baney,  eats,  potatoes,  turnips,  ponnipa,  onions,  cabbage^  and  otiher  Tega- 


&  Twenty*fi^e  to  forty  Inches^  miner's  measurement. 

7.  In  this  part  of  the  Territory  the  Laramie  River  and  ito  tributeriea,  and  sevwal 


0.  I  have  had  little  experience  in  irrigation,  but  from  the  known  oonatitation  of 
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the  soil  in  this  region  believe  that  irrigation  would  neatly  enhance  prodiictiTeL< 
for  a  term  of  yeare.    The  greatest  eleyanon  at  whioh  I  have  known  crops  to  be 
by  my  own  observation  is  8,d00  to  9,000  feet. 

9.  The  water  actually  turned  upon  lands  for  the  purposo  of  iirigaUon  is  probatir 
all  exhausted  by  absorption  and  evaporation,  none  or  very  little  retumiog  to  the 
stream  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Irrigating  canals  and  ditches  usually  have  outlet 
through  which  any  excess  of  water  not  drawn  off  for  irrigation  is  recnined  to  the 
stream  whence  it  was  drawn.  No  local  regulations  or  restrictions  regarding  this  icst- 
ter  have  been  yet  established  here. 

10.  What  has  thus  far  been  done  here  has  been  so  done  to  experiment  upon  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  enterprise  in  such  climate,  with  such  constitution  of  soil  and  at 
siiofa  altitude.  The  principal  enterprise  of  this  character  in  Wyoming  of  whidi  Ihart 
any  knowledge  is  that  of  tne  Pioneer  Canal  Company  of  Laramie  City.  By  this  com- 
pany a  ditch  or  canal  about  33  miles  in  length  has  been  constructed,  tapoing  the  Lar> 
amie  River  about  25  miles  above  the  city,  at  a  point  between  Jelm  and  Bheep  IIooai- 
ains,  on  the  left  bank,  leading  the  water  out  upon  the  Laramie  Plains,  pissing  aboot 
2  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  city.  This  wors:  is  now  about  completed,  and  is  is- 
t^nded  to  be  available  for  irrigation  the  ensuing  season.  It  is  proposed  to  bold  ths 
water-right  under  the  sanction  of  section  2339  Bevised  Statutee,  and  ao  ael  of  the 
Wyoming  legislature,  entitled  *' An  act  to  create  and  regulate  corporationay''  approred 
Deicember  10, 1869,  sections  28  et  seg. 

11.  None  have  arisen  that  I  am  aware  ofj  but  should  present  nndertakiii0  prove  sae- 
cessful,  and  other  similar  ones  ensue,  conflicts  may  arise  unless  wisely  and  seasonablj 
guarded  against  by  law. 

13.  As  to  soil,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half ;  but,  owing  to  the  relief  of  suftoe,  iin* 
gation  would  be  impracticable  upon  a  larger  portion. 

13.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable  to  establish  pastoral  homesteads  at  pnseoi. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  as  possible  should  be  reelauned  by 
Irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  at  the  present  state  of  developineiit  and  ad- 
vance of  experiment  the  demarkation  between  lands  really  and  exclusively  pastoral, 
and  valueless  for  other  purposes,  and  such  as  may  be  rendered  agricultoral  ia  imprac- 
ticable. In  case  of  the  establishment  of  such  homesteads,  in  my  judgiiient  the  amoust 
should  be  about  one  section  to  each  settler. 

14.  At  present,  no.    If  put  in  market,  in  my  Judgment  the  amount  should  be  limited. 

15.  Two  to  three  acres  here.    Compares  favorably  with  other  plains. 

16.  One  hundred. 

17.  Twenty. 

18.  Little  apparent  change  in  ten  years. 

19.  A  few  only  at  present.  Am  not  aware  that  ftoeed  ranges  have  been  tested  m 
winter. 

20.  Stockmen  say  not.  Breeders  careful  in  the  selection ;  breeding  animala  vooM 
probably  improve  their  stock  by  such  specific  range  system,  while  the  stock  of  thaw 
careless  in  this  regard  would  probably  deteriorate. 

21.  Flowing  streams,  mainly  supplied  by  melting  snows  and  springs  in  the  mosst- 
ains,  and  large  lakes. 

22.  Seven  to  ten. 

23.  Probably  diminished. 

24.  Cattle  are  said  to  abandon  ranges  grazed  by  sheep. 

25.  Serious  conflicts  have  not  arisen  in  this  section,  although  some  hoatili^  aninit 
the  increase  of  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing  probably  exists  among  growcBs  <tf  nest 
cattle. 

26.  Number  of  sheep  in  county,  50.000 ;  number  of  neat  cattle,  60,000 ;  nuBbff  <i 
horses,  3,500.  Sheep  in  herds  from  500  to  2,500;  laiger  single  herds  are  not  advisable. 
Cattle  range  at  wilL 

27.  None. 

28.  None.  A  few  comer-stones  have  been  removed,  but  from  those  remaining  tke 
loctts  of  comers  whose  monuments  have  been  removed  can  readily  be  fixed. 

TIMBXK. 

1.  The  plain  lands  are  barren  of  timber ;  the  mountainous  districts  are  general^ 
timbered.  The  timber  is  principally  evergreen,  consisting  of  pine,  sproeai  Ir,  hea^ 
lock,  and  cedar,  with  some  aspen,  cottonwood,  and  willow.  The  timber  is  of  alowcr 
growth  than  in  regions  having  less  altitude.  The  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  is  matt 
windy  in  growth  and  yields  a  small  percentage  of  strictly  clear  lumber.  Native  Idb- 
ber  rates  fower  iu  market,  but  for  durability  is  doubtless  superior  to  Easlem  lombtr. 
For  bridge  floors,  floors  of  stores  and  uncarpeted  public  offices,  native  flootinc  ia  said 
by  builders  to  outwear  even  the  walnut  and  ash  of  the  East.  I  cannot  voocn  for  tbi^ 
from  observation. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trees  have  been  planted  in  thia  Territory  except  aboct 
homes,  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes,  ana  these  are  principally  from  tlie  natiT* 
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• 
forests,  a  kind  of  moantain  willow  being  most  frequently  selected.    The  growth  is 
somewhat  slower  than  that  of  the  rook-maple  or  sn^ar-tree  in  the  East. 

3.  I  wonid  not  dispose  of  them  in  this  region  at  this  time,  but  hold  them  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  settlers,  to  be  devoted  as  required  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
tiie  Territory  and  adjacent  regions.  Fine  grades  of  lumber,  as  before  stated,  are  pro- 
duced here  only  in  very  limited  quantities,  large  quantities  of  Eastern  lumber  being 
imported  for  use  here.  Exportation  of  Rocky  Mountain  lumber  is  impracticable  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it  abroad  at  the  necessary  cost  of  its  production 
and  transportation.  It  is  therefore  only  available  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  adjacent 
regions,  and  for  the  industries  and  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  divinion 
(>r  parceling  of  the  timber  lauds  among  settlors  by  sale  or  grant  is  impracticable,  the 
timber  being  aggregated  in  large  mountainous  tracts  at  an  average  distance  of  tweuty 
to  thirty  mues  from  the  settlers'  homes,  precluding  the  constant  supervision  essential 
to  the  protection  of  individual  property  rights  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  regions. 
Parties  enf^ed  in  mining  and  reducing  ores  and  settlers  on  tracts  immediately  ad- 
jaceut  to  timber  tracts  would  have  inducements  to  purchase  in  small  lots.  Apart  from 
tb^e,  except  for  speonlative  purposes,  there  are  practically  no  inducements  to  pnr- 
rbase  timber  lands.  Regulations  for  parceling  and  selling  would  foster  just  what  the 
Interior  Department  professes  to  have  been  trying  to  ^uard  agpiinst  during  the  present 
seaaoa.  If  the  government  determines  upon  the  policy  of  allowing  no  timber  to  be 
ubed  from  the  public  domain  without  the  return  of  revenue,  some  discreet  regulations 
f9r  the  payment  of  royalty  would  in  my  judgment  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests 
Mth  of  the  government  and  people  than  any  regulations  for  the  parceling  and  sale 
of  lands. 

4.  Not  in  Wyoming ;  but  if  sales  are  determined  upon  such  classification  would  be 
oot  only  expedient,  but  necessary  to  just  and  equitable  disposal. 

5.  There  is  a  second  and  thrifty  growth  both  in  districts  burned  over  and  chopped 
off. 

^.  The  oriffin  of  forest  fires  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  During  the  present  season  some 
of  the  moat  destmotive  fires  have  been  maliciously  set  by  the  Ute  Indians,  destroying 
more  timber  than  has  been  cut-in  Wyoming  for  all  the  uses  of  civilized  life  since  the 
or^nization  of  the  Territory,  including  railroad  ties,  fuel,  and  lumber.  Other  very 
destructive  fires  are  undoubtedly  started  by  the  culpable  carelessness  of  hunters  and 
travelers,  who  neglect  to  extinguish  their  camp-fires'  The  timber  annually  UBed  is  not 
10  per  cent,  of  that  annually  destroyed  by  fire.  I  think  the  law  should  visit  heavy 
penaltiee  npon  forest  incendiaries,  even  those  who  become  so  through  neglect  or  fail- 
are  to  exercise  even  extraordinary  precautions.  A  few  examples,  upon  substantial 
proof,  would  have  a  healthy  restraining  influence. 

7.  Depredations  for  the  uses  of  life,  amounting  to  infractions  of  law,  have  in  my 
jadgment  been  made  vei^  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  tnis  region.  The  act  of  Congress  ap- 
pTored  March  2, 1831,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  tne  punishment  of  offenses  com- 
mitted in  cutting,  destroying,  or  removing  live  oak  and  other  timber  or  trees  reserved 
for  naval  parposes,"  extracts  from  which  appear  as  sections  2461  and  4751  Revised 
Statutes,  in  my  judgment  was  designed  at  the  time  of  its  passage  by  the  national 
legislature  to  inhibit  the  use  of  timber  only  so  far  as  such  use  should  deplete  sources 
of  mpply  for  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  Navy,  of  which  depletion  the  Secretary  of 
th«  Navy  ahonld  be  the  judge.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  timber  liere  used  in 
the  building  of  homes,  in  the  fencing  of  farms,  and  the  supply  of  fuel  (the  two  latter 
bciDf  tiUcen  almost  exclusively  from  the  dead  timber)  has  cut  short  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  anticipated  wants  of  the  Navy,  I  am  not  aware  of  iofractions  of  law  through 
ionst  depredations  for  the  nsee  of  civilized  life.  No  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  is 
oK^aaary  to  prevent  such  use  of  timber. 

c^.  The  custom  is  to  cut  and  use  such  timber  from  the  public  forests  as  is  required 
fi»r  buUdini^,  mining,  fencing,  and  other  domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  The  same 
opinion  obtains  relative  to  tne  ownership  of  felled  timber,  as  is  held  in  regard  to  gold 
taken  from  placer  ground,  quartz  from  lodes,  grass  cut  and  converted  into*  hay,  and 
▼ater  carried  ont  by  irrigating  ditches,  to  wit,  that  it  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  the 
prnptrty  of  him  whose  industry  hath  wrought  the  change. 

9.  Oeui  depend.  Except  in  maritime  parts  of  the  country  the  administration  of  re- 
strictive laws  npon  the  use  of  timber,  if  such  laws  are  deemed  politic,  would  seem  nat- 
«irally  to  pertain  to  the  Interior  Department  rather  than  to  the  Navy  Department. 
Believing  snch  restrictions  to  be  impolitic,  and  their  rigid  enforcement  to  be  cert<ain 
to  result  practically  in  the  rostriction  of  the  settlemeut,  growth,  development,  and 
proi^perity  of  regions  adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  timber  lands,  where  and  for 
wLich  this  timber  is  alone  valuable,  I  should  regard  the  least  rigid  enforcement  of 
"ich  restrictive  laws  as  the  most  desirable  administration. 

This  being  a  question  of  great  moment  to  our  people,  I  have  hitherto  comtuunicated 
at  length  my  views  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  later  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  a  lengthy  letter,  a  copy  whereof  is  herewith  inclosed,  to  which  your  attention  is 
4»arDeatly  invited,  as  a  tolerably  full  expression  of  my  viewH  uik>u  tbt*  timber  question. 
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^  LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  Ten  jeara'  experience;  chiefly- in  the  Black  Hilla  Range  and  Ifadkin^  Bur 
Houn  tains  of  this  Territory,  in  organizing  and  generally  directing  prospectia^  aia- 
ing,  and  milling  enterprises,  at  present  having  two  stamp-mills  nmning— ovie  ta  Cca- 
tennial  mining  district,  the  other  in  Douelas  mining  district—both  in  the  Medicisc 
Bow  Mountains.  My  attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  organisation  and  fintiinsl 
management,  and  not  to  actnal  work  or  personsd  superrision,  nor  hare  I  had  expsn- 
ence  in  mine  litigation.  My  experience  has  been  acquired  at  a  coat  of  aboat  tS)jiO' 
worth  of  experiments. 

2.  In  regard  to  vertical  veins  or  such  aa  have  a  pitch  not  less  thao  45^  from  tbr 
horizon,  the  present  law  (i.  e.,  that  approved  Me^  10,  1^^)>  t>o  ^^^  ^^  H  rriates  to  tbt 
exclusive  use  and  ei\}oyment  of  the  vem  itself  for  1,500  feet  in  length,  with  iu  dipK. 
spurs  and  angles,  by  the  discoverer  thereof,  I  approve;  bat  in  so  far  aa  It  esclnu» 
others  from  discovering  and  appropriating  any  other  really  distinct  parallel  vm,  1 
disapprove  it.  I  think  the  discoverer  should  have  whatever  vein  be  diaoovefs,  uit 
surface  ground  sufficient  to  work  the  vein  its  whole  length,  and  antil  natent  imam  be 
should  not  have  the  right  to  exclude  prospectors  from  s^ffching  for  otbar  Teixa. 
but  upon  the  discovery  or  supnosed  discovery  of  a  new  \'ein,  if  within  a  ccttaix 
•di8ta<;oe  fixed  by  law,  from  the  established  center-line  of  former  diacovecy,  thr 
onus  of  preof  should  be  upon  the  latest  discoverer  that  he  baa  a  disUnet  vein.  Vvm 
such  proof,  he  should  have  exclusive  proprietorship,  upon  oompbance  with  the  Uv 
in  other  respects,  within  any  distance  not  less  than  50  feet  from  the  nearer  waD  U 
earlier  claimant.  The  method  of  proof  above  refeired  to  ahonld  be  fixed  by  natioDi! 
law,  and  not  left  to  department  legnlationa,  still  lees  to  miniog  district  mlea. 

3.  My  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  subject. 

4.  Veins  of  the  character  considered  in  answer  to  second  queation  are  naoatly  dk- 
« covered  and  opened  at  the  top  or  apex,  by  which  I  nnderatand  either  the  ooterap  or 
crevice  between  walla  at  the  top  of  bed>rock.  Veins  discovered  by  drivine  proqiect- 
ing  tunnels  ace  of  course  excepted,  and  the  apex  in  such  case  would  be  aetenniDtd 
by  raising  a  winze  or  shaft  to  the  surface.  The  conne  of  ontoropping  fiaaore  rtiss 
•can  be  ascertained  usually  by  moderate  and  discreet  ontlay.  The  dip  often  chaD^ 
as  work  progresses,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  the  change  may  be  seema  not  caseotiA. 
to  defining  the  claim  under  existing  laws. 

5.  Virtually  answered  above. 

6.  It  has  not  aa  to  such  veins. 

7.  I  cannot  understand  how  two  parallel  seams  could  have  one  oaterop.  Two  rtm> 
of  different  comers  might  unite  and  outcrop  at  point  of  nnion.  I  have  known  9tnt 
contests  iu  cases  of  this  kind. 

8.  I  would  suppose  this  question  to  apply  to  a  case  where  one  vein  bad  two  eoi- 
crops,  not  two  vems  with  one  outcrop.    In  this  view  no  cutmff  of  original  locator  h* 


come  under  my  observation. 

9.  Kone  wider  have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  I  do  not  know  the  iridtl 
established  by  local  law  or  rules  in  the  Comstock  region. 

10.  If  .width  by  local  rulea  be  restricted  to  the  minimum  authorised  by  law,  Lt^y 
feet,  25  feet  each  side,  yes ;  if  width  by  local  rule^be  expanded  to  the  maximos,  i.«- 
600  feet,  300  feet  each  aide,  no,  or  verv  rarely,  if  the  real  oaterop  be  traced  for  m} 
considerable  distance  and  the  location  be  directly  taken. 

11.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  practice  under  the  law.  I  should  regard  the  iolen 
tiou  of  such  practice  absurd. 

12.  I  do  not  see  how  B's  location  in  the  case  supposed  conld  cloatl  A^a  title  in  tb? 
least  degree,  unless  B  should  prosecute  work  on  vertical  shaft  to  snch  depth  as  to  cs'. 
A's  vein  and  lay  claim  to  it  aa  a  distinct  vein.  I  do  not  see  that  even  thta  eoold  citnA 
A's  title,  but  mighc  result  in  trespass  upon  his  property  and  loss  of  his  ore.  Bat  if  i^ 
the  case  supposed  B  should  cut  a  vein  really  distinct  from  that  upon  which  A*a  clai&  t* 
based,  although  ontoropping  in  the  surface  ground  of  the  latter,  that  B  ought  in  jn* 
tice  to  hold  his  vein  is  consistent  with  the  view  which  I  exprcaaod  in  my  answer  u 
second  question  in  this  title.  I  do  not  maintain  that  he  coald  do  so  nndar 
statutes.  This  question  applied  to  horiaontal,  or  nearly  horizontal  veina  er 
opens  a  new  field  for  discussion.  Lead ville.  White  Pine,  Nevada,  &«.,  ftam  ea 
and  observation  should  make  fall  answer  to  the  question.  WitlwMit  having  cfven  tbi 
subject  much  thought  or  attention,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  location  in  aoeS  case  1} 
acreage,  as  in  case  of  coal  lands,  exterior  bonndarieflT  of  claims  to  be  vertical  pU 

13.  1  cannot  answer  from  knowled^. 

14.  I  think  it  is  possible,  and  not  difficult. 

15.  Among  others,  Centennial  mininjj  district,  Carbon  County,  Wyoming.  Bj 
40  or  50  miners  and  prospectors,  comnuttee  apaointed  to  draft  laws^  to  be  premti^ 
at  adjourned  meeting.  Officer,  recorder  elected  by  ballot;  one  book  tor  reecrd  of  hf^ 
and  tunnel  claims,  one  book  for  record  of  placer  and  ditch  claima. 

16.  Posting  notice,  setting  forth  date  of  discovery,  name  of  diaooverer  and  eUima&i 
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or  eliumants,  covtae  aodl  diBtan«e  elalBwd  eaoh  way  from  point  of  discovery,  followed 
by  sinking  shaft  10  feet  or  more  on  vein,  fixing  exterior  bonndaries  to  claim  of  sor- 
iaea  i^rm— d,  and  pilaoiQg  en  reoerd  with  distriot  reoorder. 

17.  In  some  districts  mles  allow  six  mouths  within  which  developments  may  be 
proeecttted  and  survey  be  made,  copy  of  which  sorvey  is  pnt  upon  record  as  supple- 
mentary to  former  record.  The  coarse  or  strike  of  vein  in  first  record  is  freqnently 
given  as  easterly  and  westerly  northeasterly  and  »oath  westerly,  &o.,  and  in  record  of 
survey  definitely  fixed  as  N.  23°  iCK  W.,  &o.  I  am  not  aware  tnat  any  district  rules 
presume  to  tolerate  a  change,  from  original  record,  whereby  could  result  infringements 
on  claims  made  subsequent  to  first  record  and  antecedent  to  survey  of  originallocator. 

It'.  Not  within  my  knowledge,  although  I  have  been  advised  of  sach  result  in  Ut?ah. 
There  is  no  security  against  such  frauds,  except  the  honor  (f )  of  the  recorder. 

19.  Emphatically  yes,  so  far  as  district  laws  are  concerned.  That  a  decision  of  the 
(Tnlted  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  tiie  title  of  property  worth  $1,008,000  should  turn 
upon  what  was  at  some  particular  time  the  whim  of  a  majority  of  the  prospectors  and 
miners  iu  any  new  camp  seems  absurd,  yet  such  is  the  law.  But  as  to  record,  no;  I 
regard  it  ae  a  matter  of  prime  imporiaoee  tliat  record  of  mining  9laims  be  kept  in 
mming  districts,  for  convenient  reference  of  miners  and  prospectors.  It  might  be 
weU,  ho3«evec,  to  require  all  district  recorders  to  furnish  transcripts,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, to  tba  xc^dster  of  the  land  office  within  whose  land  district  the  mineral  district 
is  situated  of  aD  mining  records  not  previously  returned,  the  transcripts  to  J>e  recorded 
in  the  land  office  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  then  returned  to  the  recorder 
of  the  mininff  district,  each  transcript  to  bear  the  certificate  of  the  register  that  it  is 
recorded,  aoa  to  be  filed  in  the  recorder's  office.  The  same  end  might  perhaps  be  more 
directly  compaaead  by  ieq,niring  the  prospector  or  miner  app^ing  for  record  to  pre- 
sent the  instrument  of  writing  which  he  wishes  to  have  recorded  in  duplicate,  deposit 
the  register's  fee  for  recording,  which,  with  one  of  the  duplicate  copies,  certified  as 
correct  oapj,  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  recorder  to  forward  to  the  land  office.  The 
form  of  the  first  instrument  to  be  recorded  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country 
and  established  by  law. 

20.  Emphatically,  no.  I  am  opposed  to  all  legislation  which  assigns  to  miuisterial 
officers  judicial  functions,  as  I  am  to  all  legislation  which  assigns  to  Judicial  officers 
ministerial  functions.  Under  our  system  of  government  every  man  who  feels  himself 
iojared  in  person  or  property  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  deprived  by  law  of  re- 
dfeu  through  the  courts.  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  leaving  other  land  claims  in 
contested  cases  absolutely  to  the  United  States  laud  officers,  nor  do  I  believe  they  are 
N>  left.  The  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  may  at  any  time  be  sought,  nor  upon  a 
proper  showing  would  it  be  denied. 

*ii.  I  would  do  away  with  district  laws  aud  the  authority  of  local  customs  entirely, 
aod  let  the  method  of  organizing  districts,  electing  recorders,  and  keeping  records, 
4<:.,  be  prescrihed  by  statute.  I.  would  have  all  the  conditions  of  tenure  prior  to  pat- 
tni  and  prerequisites  for  patent  definitely  fixed  by  8tatut«,  and  the  ^ame  for  all  mineral 
dietcicts  of  the  country,  unless,  for  grave  reasons,  local  difierences  should  require  some 
dlfBetent  nrles ;  in  which  case  the  law  and  locus  of  application  should  be  fixed  by  statute. 
Is  to  following  the  dip  beyond,  the  side  lines,  suppose  the  dip  45^ ;  following  the  dip 
4'i5  f«9et  would  pass  the  side  line  even  at  the  maximum  of  300  feet  width.  It  would. 
sot  8eem  advisable  to  me  to  stop  progress  to  a  greater  depth,  because  the  vertical  side 
line  is  reached  at  such  depth,  the  lower  portion  of  vein  being  retained  for  outside 
ioeators,  to  be  reached  only  on  sinking  300  feet  or  more  through  unproductive  ground. 
Upon  allowance  of  greater  width  to  original  locators,  still  less  advisable  would  snoh 
conree  be.  In  veins  nearly  horizontal^  lo^tlon  b^  acreage,  as  before  suggested,  I  think 
most  desirable,  and  if  snoh  location  be  authorized  the  statute  should  prescribe  the 
number  of  degrees  in  dip  which  shall  be  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two 
netMs. 

ii.  T«a;  five  yens. 

PLA.CBR  OLAISCS. 

1.  Hie  pvoportioQ  can  soaicely  be  fixed,  even  approximately.  The  produets  of  plao- 
en are  gold  and  soda;  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  crystallized  sulphate. 

%  Somewhat  familiar  tbvoagh  applications  I6r  patents  for  property  in  whieh  I  am 
ioteresled  niaHily. 

3.  Reference  to  records  of  land  office  reoommended. 

^  Not  from  my  knowtedge  so  far  as  they  are  held  for  Ifna^fide  purpose  of  mining. 

6.  The  ]«w,  in  my  judgment,  aheald  not  sanction  title  to  town  sites  through  plMsr- 
Bine  loeatfon. 

7. 1  am  not  aware  of  each  instmceb  unless  it  were  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

8.  No. 

9.  I  do  m>t. 

Very  respeetflkilly, 

B.  W.  DOWNBT. 
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TeBtimanif  of  A,  T,  Babbitt^  oaUle-grazier,  Chegemne,  W$o, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  on  sheet 
page  1. 

1.  A.  T.  Babbitt,  oattle-grazier,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

2.  Two  years. 

3.  One  quarter  section ;  homestead  and  pre-emption. 

6.  I  regard  the  desert-land  act  for  application  in  this  Territory  impracticable,  si  in 
no  location  that  I  know  of  is  it  possible  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  a  section  of  laod.  I 
think  that  the  irrigation  of  say  one-third  shomd  be  required. 

7.  Pastoral,  and  so  impossible  of  irrigation  as  to  be  unavailable  for  fanning  eztes- 
sively. 

8.  I  do  not  believe  it  at  all  practicable  for  graziers  to  do  a  sucoeesfnl  business  <m  tfa» 
basis  of  owning  and  fencing  the  land.  In  this  region  of  severe  winds  stock  nrast 
"  drift  or  die." 

•  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Rainfall  limited  practically  to  two  or  three  months.  Early  summer.  But  ahost 
three  months,  say  June  to  September,  exempt  from  frost.  Water  for  irrigadon  limited, 
and  irrigable  area  in  exceedingly  small  proportion. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  None. 

4.  Not  to  exceed  one-fortieth. 

5.  Oats,  and  probably  wheat.    No  com.    Potatoes  and  hardy  vegetables. 
C.  Don't  know. 

7.  In  our  section  the  Wyomin||[  Black  Hills. 

10.  As  yet  but  a  small  proportion,  and  mainly  by  homestead  and  pre-emptioii. 

11.  Few  or  none. 

12.  Nearly  all. 

13.  It  is  practicable,  and  a  section  or  more  should  be  allowed. 

14.  No.    Yes. 

15.  Twenty-five  to  thirty. 

18.  Grazing  has  considerablv  reduced  it. 

19.  They  usually  fence  say  100  acres  or  more  for  pasture.  I  do  not  think  they  esa 
safely  confine  stock  in  winter  storms. 

20.  Yes,  if  it  were  safe. 

21.  Black  Hills. 

23.  They  destroy  it  if  the  land  be  at  all  heavily  stocked. 

24.  No. 

25.  Cattle  men  respect  one  another's  claims  and  rights.  Sheep  men  ai«  aggresDre* 
and  drive  cattle  uAn  back. 

27.  I  believe  the  grazing  as  at  present  on  the  public  domain  a  decidedly  ipeaterpcV 
lie  benefit  than  any  sum  possible  of  realization  from  sale  of  land,  even  if  it  were  n& 
or  practicable  to  buy  and  fence. 

28.  I  think  not. 


Testimony  of  Stephen  W.  Doumey,  attorney  and  oowMdor^trlaw  and  DdigtMe  in  Cotyrrm, 

Laramie  Ct^y,  Wyo. 

Laramtk  Cut,  Wto.,  September  95, 18rd>. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  some  phases  of  the  mstttf 
of  timber  cutting  upon  the  public  domain,  the  laws  inhibiting  or  regalatiiig  tbessiM. 
the  rulings  and  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department  thereupon,  and  the  effect  of 
such  laws,  rulings,  and  regulations  upon  the  industries  and  interests  of  the  eittsenc  of 
Wyoming  Territoiy. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  m^ 
the  discovery  and  prevention  of  infractions  of  the  law  In  this  reglod  and  the  panttL- 
ishment  of  offenders  th^  object  of  special  efforts. 

From  the  studious  and  watchful  zesl  directed  toward  the  oonservatioa  of  the  paVl  c 
forest  wealth,  as  manifested  by  the  edicts,  agencies,  and  acts  emanating  tnok  thst  de- 
partment, have  arisen  grave  apprehensions  of  unjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitk  ti 
actions  and  restrictions  upon  the  pursuits  of  our  people,  of  which  some  appear  to  t« 
without  warrant  in  law,  others  not  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  netiooal  ktfE»- 
latnre  upon  the  passage  of  the  acts  whose  requirements  are  olauned  to  be  enioretd, 
and  yet  others  to  be  clearly  usurpations  of  the  functions  properly  appertaining  to  tke 
Navy  Department. 
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In  ooDsiderstion  of  the  latter  fact  I  am  specially  led  to  make  this  oommnnioatiou  to 

joa,  while  haTing  in  view  the  general  object  of  placing  the  matters  herein  considered 

before  one  or  more  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  in  order  that  the  fnllest  light  maybe  shed 

open  the  sabject  in  case  it  shonld  arise  for  the  consideration  or  action  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  solicit  yonr  special  attention  to  those  phases  of  the  question  involving  issues  as- 
sgned.by  law  to  the  administration  of  your  department. 

All  such  qnestions  relating  to  felling  and  removing  timber  from  the  public  domain 
»  are  now  at  issue  between  our  people  and  the  Interior  Department  appear  to  have 
been  originally  referred  by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Sub- 
sequent legislation  has  effected  a  partial  repeal  of  such  law,  making  special  regula- 
tions in  certain  specified  States  and  Territories,  assigping  the  details  of  these  regulations 
to  the  Interior  Department,  the  most  recent  of  which  legislation  expressly  announced 
the  repeal  of  former  law  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  specified  States  and  Territories, 
thereby  reaffirming  the  full  force  of  the  old  statute  as  to  all  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

In  order  to  a  full  statement  and  exposition  of  the  case  as  regards  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  official  action  to  be  taken,  and  official  discretion  to  be  exercised,  it  will  be 
seeeesary  to  advert  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  statutes  bearing  upon  the  issue,  to  the 
provisions  of  subsecj uent  legislation  effecting  modifications  or  partial  repeal  of  the 
same,  to  the  imperative  wants  of  the  people  essential  to  civilized  existence  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  together  with  their  sources  of  supply,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  ot 
the  administration  thereof  by  the  government  in  the  past,  uniformly  fostering  the  ex- 
ploration, settlement,  and  development  of  resources  of  the  remote  and  unoccupied  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain. 

By  act  of  Coneress,  approved  March  1, 1817,  sections  2458  and  24d9,  Revised  Statutes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  select,  and  the  President  to  reserve  from 
fotuie  sales,  public  lands  producing  live  oak  and  red  cedar,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
sole  pnriKMe  of  supplying  timber  for  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Other  sections 
of  the  same  act  provided  for  punishment  of  trespass  upon  timber  thus  reserved. 

By  act  approved  February  23, 1822,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  the  land  and 
na?al  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  destruction  and  removal  of  timber  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  then  public  unor^nized  territory. 

By  act  approved  March  2, 1631,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
offenses  oommitted  in  cutting,  destroying,  or  removing  live-oak  and  other  timber  or 
trees  reserved  for  naval  purposes,"  it  is  provided  in  section  1  in  the  p[y>st  definite, 
sweeping,  and  comprehensive  language  that  certain  fines  and  penalties  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  any  person  convicted,  first,  of  cutting  or  wantonly  destroying,  or  aiding  or 
procuring  to  be  cut  or  wantonly  destroyed  any  live-oak,  red  cedar,  or  other  timber 
reeerved  pfimuant  to  law  for  the  use  of  the  Navy ;  second,  of  removing  or  aidinff  or 
procuring  to  be  removed  such  timber  so  reserved  without  competent  written  author- 
ity, and  for  the  use  of  the  Navy ;  third,  of  cutting  or  removing  or  of  aiding  or  pro- 
coriog  to  be  cut  or  removed  any  such  timber  upon  other  lands  of  the  United  States 
with  mtent  to  dispose  of.  use,  or  employ  the  same  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  other 
than  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  It  is  fivther  provided  in  section  2  of  the  same  act  that 
any  vessel  seized,  having  on  board  such  timber  so  cut  and  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation,  with  the  Knowledge  of  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee,  shall  be  wholly 
fodeited  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  wherein  such  timber 
has  been  exported  to  any  foreign  country  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000.  The  first 
and  second  sections  of  uiis  act  appear  as  sections  2461  and  2462  in  the  Revised  Stat- 
Qtee ;  the  thirdBpction  of  the  same  act  appears  as  section  4751  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  words  '^  thmecreta^  of  the  Navy  **  being  substituted  in  the  Revised  Statutes  for 
the  words  ''the  commissioners  of  the  Navy  pension  fund,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
havmg  been  made  *'  trustee  of  the  Navy  pension  fund  "  by  act  approved  Jnl^  10, 1832. 

Section  4751  Revised  Statutes  substantially  the  same,  except  the  substitution  above 
reeoonted,  as  section  3  in  original  act  of  March  2, 1831,  is,  in  full,  as  follows,  viz : 

"All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2461,  2462, 
ud  24&,  title  'The  Public  Lands,'  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  distributed,  and  ac- 
CQimted  for  under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  be  paid  over 
ooe-half  to  the  informers,  if  any,  or  captors  where  seized,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  pension  fund ;  and  the  Secretary  is 
»otborized  to  mitigate  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  sucn  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
prmr,  by  an  order  in  writing,  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  so  incurred." 

This  act  seems  desifped  to  be  a  substitute,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  act  above 
referred  to,  approved  March  1, 1817,  except  as  to  the  first  two  sections  of  that  act  still 
retained  in  section  2458  and  2459  Revised  Statutes. 

Before  proceeding  to  subsequent  legislation  affecting^  the  provisions  of  the  later  act 
(^  restricting  their  application  I  desire  to  comment  briefly  upon  it,  because  it  is  that 
ander  which,  by  the  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  main  issue  between  oer- 
toin  of&oers  and  agents  of  that  department  and  the  people  of  Wyoming  has  been 
raised. 


^6  PUBdJC  UiSIDS 

It  apfMBOB  evident  irom  the  test  tkttt  the  act  was  deaiffned  to  ^ 
the  pubHo  timber  lands,  00  far  as  theveby  Iflie  aousMa  of  swpfify  iofc  the 
wflAts  of  tiM  Kavy  miaht  be  abridged,  and  kx  no  other  pojpoae ;  andtiiai  the 
tary  of  the  Navy  (originally  the  coBuniasionere  of  the  Navy^  ponaion  fond)  ahaold  te 
the  sole  jodge  of  soch  abridgment,  and  ezeroise  aole  diaoretioii  as  to  what  or  whMkr 
any  prosecations  should  be  institnted  under  the  provisions  ol  the  act. 

That  the  institution  of  proceedings  against  offendere  by  olBeess  or  agmfci  «f  ikt 
Post- Office  Department,  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  the  interior  Deyaitmeat,  m 
any  otherwise,  except  by  and  under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  toe  Navy,  vw 
over  contempilAted  seems  absurd  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Secrelary  oi  the  liavy, 
in  whom  alone  the  law,  by  express  provision,  fixes  the  power  to  diieot  snch  pioeaii 
ings,  has  also  the  i^wer,  by  equally  express  provisioos,  to  mitignts,  in  part  or  in  wMe, 
nny  penalty,  f<M:£eiture,  or  fine  incurred. 

The  supposition  that  this  statutory  law  contemplated  any  vnidie«tion  thrsugfc  Its 
ngency  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  thss  tht 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  not  been  created  and  aid  not  «dst  si  ik# 
time  oi  the  passage  of  said  act 

The  suM^tLon  Idiat  the  powers  and  4is<nstioB  given  by  the  net  to  tiba  Qmentand 
the  I^vy  would  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  snck  oAss  mm 
rousted,  is  snffioioBtiy  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  offloe  of  CommiaHimMr  «f  tbi 
Ctonscaf  Land  Office  was  created  in  1812,  prior  to  the  paasai^e  not  only  of  theaccd 
ISai  but  also  of  the  act  ol  1817,  with  powers  and  dutks  similar  to  tboae  now  pstteJa- 
ing  to  said  Commi wiener,  but  then  in  the  Troasnry  Dq^artuentj  sad  to  tiMs  oAstrc 
to  the  head  of  his  department  would  have  been  assigned  the  discretion  gmn  to  tbi 
•Secretary  ol  the  Navy  had  the  national  legislature  oontomplated  ooeh  interpiolaliB 
of  the  law  as  is  now  soaght  to  be  pat  upon  it  by  the  Seoretary  oi  the  Intemer. 

The  sttbstaooo  and  strength  of  the  law  is  the  will  of  the  enactinff  legisiatuaL  U 
the  body  of  tbe  act  under  consideration  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  the  prnpsst  «l  is 
passage,  the  title  seems  to  set  all  doubt  at  rest :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pmhb- 
ment  of  offenses  committed  in  cutting,  destroying,  or  removing  Uv»-oak  and  cthv 
timber  or  trees  reserved  for  naval  par|K>ses." 

The  grants  made  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  aysAeoi  vsadenA 
section  S461  Bevised  Statutes  inoperative,  so  far  as  concerned  timber  procnred  farlhr 
construction  of  said  roads. 

By  act  apnroved  Jnne  3,  ld78,  entitled  ''  An  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  th 
States  0!f  California,  Orogon,  Nevada,  and  In  Washington  Territory  "  aafea  of  tiatar 
lands  are  authorijsed  under  certain  regulations,  and  section  4751  rendered  iaopccstm 
in  the  States  and  Territory  named. 

By  act  also  approved  June  3,  1878,  entitled  ^  An  act  authorisiDS  the  citiasns  of  M- 
orado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  to  fell  and  remove  timber  00  u»  pobHodomsinto 
mining  and  domestic  purposes^''  section  4751  Bevised  Statutes,  seema  to  liav«  beea  roh 
dered  inoperative  by  implication,  though  not  expressly,  as  to  all  ndnecal  lands  ia  tfar 
States  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Now  Hegrioo,  Aiiasaa,  Vish 
Wyoming,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Montana  applying  to  all  persons  oxoept  railroad  ««- 
Iterations,  Nevada  alone  receiving  the  benefits  or  hnideDs,  whtohover  it  bey  sf  both 
acts  approved  June  3, 1878. 

Railroad  corporations  bein^  expressly  excluded  from  thoproviSMMia  of  the  Istlys*. 
if  such  exclusioD  be  conststutional,  are  necessarily  exoloded  from  the  provisioasol  thi 
third  section,  as  well  as  of  the  first  and  seoond  sections,  and  aa  to  soch 


tions2461  and  4751  Bevised  Statutes  woold  still  be  in  force,  both  n||a  missrsl  asd 
non-mineral  lands.  Therefore,  if  I  am  right  in  my  contusions  ahovf^b  segard  ts  lin 
<M>nstruotion  of  those  two  sections,  actions  against  railroad  ooKporatloos  fsr  tshiif 
timber  irom  the  public  domain  in  Wyoming  Tecritoxy  lor  the  oonstruation  or  usisfti 
nance  of  their  roads  can  legally  be  inatitutod  by  and  msder  the  direotloaa  of  the  Sm- 
rotary  of  the  Navy  alone. 

In  speaking  of  the  act  ai^provod  June  3, 1678, 1  shall  refte  to  the  one  aansd  sMosd 
in  order  above,  that  be&ag  tke  one  which  aapilhM  to  Wyoming. 


In  the ''  Bules  and  regulations  prescribed  1^  the  Sesretary  ot  the  Intariar''  tans 
ant  to  said  aot,  in  a  circular  issued  from  tbit  Department  of  Mie  Interior,  OeasTal  Lead 
Office,  dated  August  15, 1878,  the  Secretary,  among  other  thinas  preMmlaaiy  lo  thi 
rules,  says:  '* To  the  end  that  the  moantain  sidesmay  not  be  left  dennded  sail haRm 
of  the  timber  and  nndeigrowth  necessary  to  prevnnt  the  pveoipitatioii  of  the  rmafaS 
and  melting  snows  in  fioods  upon  the  totila  aoaUe  lands  in  tha  vaUm  below,  thsf 
deotroying  the  agrioultaral  and  pastuoaae  hrtcsests  of  the  miaaral  aad  1 
portion  of  the  country,"  &o.    (See  cironlar.) 

However  soUeitaoa  the  Secretary  may  be  to  guard  the  mterests  of  tha 
aad  herdsmen  of  Wyoming  against  the  fatal  cswasquenoea  of  their  c»wn 
aad  however  reasonable  snch  a  setting  forth  of  the  groanda  and  eaima  of 
bo,  appUed  to  other  ragloas,  it  seems  absurd  in  its  appMeathm  to  Wyomuig^  the  gistf 
body  of  whose  lands,  by  the  decision  of  the  same  Interior  Department,  reMersd  fntf 
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to  tlie  iflviiance  of  said  oiicnlar,  have  been  licdd  to  be  *'  deoert  landB  "  within  the  meaa- 
ing  of  the  "  deBert-laad  act,"  approved  Maroh  3, 1877.  Tet  Wyoming  aloDe,  of  all  the 
oaitoni  dope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  has  been  ohoeen  by  the  department  ae  the  field 
of  Mtive  opeBfttione  for  the  repression  of  timber  catting  upon  the  public  domain. 

Tbe  first  role  in  said  circular  announces  that  section  2461,  Revised  Statutes,  is  still 
in  loroe,  and  thBt  trespassers  upon  lands  not  mineral  **  will  be  prosecuted  under  said 
Bectioo.''  Under  whose  directions  will  they  be  prosecuted  f  Is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ihe  month-piece  by  which  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  to  be 
IHomuIgated  f  If  section  2461  is  in  force  in  Wyoming  as  to  all  lands  not  mineral,  sec- 
tioD  4751  is  tdao  in  equal  foiee,  there  being  nothing  in  the  act  of  June  3  to  the  oon- 
tniy.  Tet  under  euoh  rulings,  through  ofi&ers  or  agents  cf  the  Interior  Department, 
sdomaad  has  been  made  upon  railroad^tie  manufaotuiers,  lumber  manufacturers,  and 
▼ood  dealers  for  a  fine,  forfeiture,  or  stumpa^e  tax  for  timber  taken  from  the  publio 
domain,  or  alleged  to  have  been  so  taken,  pnor  to  June  3, 1878.    Through  the  same 

riey  a  demand  has  been  made  upon  lumber  mannfaoturefs  for  a  sworn  statement  of 
extent  of  trespass  by  them  committed,  as  a  haws  for  compounding  the  oflfonse,  ao- 
oompanied  by  Intimations  or  menaces  of  some  undefined  evil  ro  befall  upon  neglect  or 
n^bmX  to  f oiniBh  soeh  statement ;  all  of  which  demands,  as  well  as  setuementsmade 

fnnoaDt  to  aeqoiesoanoe  therein,  and  by  offioem  or  agents  of  the  Interior  Department^ 
claiffl  to  be  without  wanant  in  law. 

Throogfa  tiie  same  agency  an  order  has  been  served  upon  tie  makers,  lumber  man- 

ofsetuBia,  and  wood  dealers  in  Wyoming,  inhibiting  all  further  cutting  or  removal 

of  tifflber,  of  whatever  oharaeter  or  dimensions,  nom  the  publio  lands  by  them, 

whether  such  lands  be  mineral  or  non-mineral,  and  whether  such  timber  be  dead  or 

alire.    With  this  order  of  inhibition  has  been  announced  the  adoption  as  a  rule  of 

tctaon  of  the  principle  that  the  wood  dealer,  lumber  manufacture:,  and  tie  maker  is 

each  barred  from  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  by  the  act  approved  June  3, 1878 — i.  o., 

thai  John  Doe  being  a  merchant  may  shoulder  his  axe,  go  and  cut  from  the  publio 

forest  such  timber  as  he  may  need  for  fuel,  fencing,  and  buildings,  provided  the  same, 

dead  or  alive,  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  or  that  he  may  hire  the  same 

to  be  done  for  him,  provided  tbe  mediate  a^ent  be  not  a  wood  dealer  or  lumber  man- 

ufactarer ;  but  that  Richard  Roe,  a  wood  dealer,  or  Henry  Jones,  a  lumber  manufact- 

nrer,  may  not  anticipate  the  wants  oi  John  Doe  and  prepare  to  supply  his  wants  on 

demand,  becanse  this  would  savor  of  speculation.    Such  ruling  and  action  based  there- 

ui>on  I  claim  never  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  national  legislature  upon  the 

passage  of  the  act.    Ail  organized  and  systematic  business  is  speculative  so  far  as  it 

it  based  upon  anticipated  want.    The  more  accurate  anticipations  of  want  are,  the 

in<>re  socceasfal  will  business  be.    Such  a  departure  from  this  principle  as  the  ruliuff 

above  stated  enjoins  is  a  return  toward  the  primeval  and  barbarous  state,  in  which 

•ttch  man  most  provide  for  his  own  wants  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  his  own  hands.    I 

do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  a^nt  of  the  department  has  transcended  his  instruc- 

tioos  in  announcing  this  absurd  prmciple  and  acting  upon  it,  but  I  do  know  that  the 

indoitries  mentioned  are  at  a  dead  standstill,  checKed  by  tne  order  referred  to,  and 

(his  with  the  knowled^  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.    At  the 

Mine  time  no  ban  is  laid  upon  similar  pursuits  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  Just  south  of 

^  If  any  credence  can  be  placed  in  the  public  Journals,  a  doaen  or  more  saw-miUs 

^▼e  been  put  in  operation  within  a  year  m  the  vicinity  of  LeadviUe,  all  mann^Mst- 

onaff  lumber  from  timber  taken  troia  the  public  domain.    Homes  are  wanned,  food 

pniNiied,  and  ores  reduced  there  by  fu^  taken  from  the  publio  forests,  fumiihed  in 

vhAis  or  In  part  by  wood  dealers  and  lumber  manuiactnreis  pursuing  weir  vocation. 

Can  it  be  tiiat  these  operations  carried  on  there,  where  are  iweratiim  alert  capitaUsts 

^*m  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  London,  are  lesa  speoiuative  than  heie,  where 

lomber  manofteturing  has  been,  and  but  for  the  present  ban  put  upon  it  would  now 

be,  earned  on  to  a  limited  extent,  and  exohuively  to  supply  the  orainaxy  home  de- 

niADd  f    Whatever  the  general  and  ultimate  rights  of  the  issus^  snob  diaorimination 

against  Wyonaing  as  between  it  and  Colorado  cannot  be  Juetified. 

I  do  sot  inatitate  this  eemparison  deairing  Colorado  to  be  placed  under  the  same 
|iML  On  the  contrary,  I  b^eve  the  privileges  and  immunities  there  aeocwded  uid  en- 
l^ed  to  be  in  full  hannony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tbe  law. 

Colorado  has  made  g^t  and  praiseworthy  proffiess  within  the  past  fifteen  yean, 
iddiDg  m«ch  to  the  credit  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  a  progresa  whioh  wonld  hAve 
^  utterly  impossible  without,  and  is  largely  due  to,  repeated  and  oimstant  viola- 
nom  of  the  inhibitions  of  section  2461  of  Sie  Revised  Statutes,  acoordine  to  the  in- 
terpretfttion  of  those  inhibitums  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Many  of  the 
oitoeral  prodaete  of  Gilpin  County,  the  first  sreat  mining  center,  could  not  be  utilised 
on  acoount  of  their  refractory  nature  until  &e  inauffuration  and  successful  operation 
^1  ^6  Boston  and  Colorado  Company's  Smelting  Works,  at  Black  Hawk,  by  Professor  N. 
1^>  HilL  now  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.  These  works  probably  did  more 
^  (slablish  the  worth  of  Colorado  min^als  and  the  success  of  Colorado  minine,  and 
Attained  more  fuel  procured  through  violation  of  the  inhibitions  of  section  2461  of 
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the  Beyided  Statutes,  than  any  three  other  redaction  works  of  Colorado,  mne-tentbi 
of  all  the  stamp-mUls  or  other  redaction  works  have  been  ran  by  steam  power,  inA 
the  fuel  procnred  in  the  same  way.  Nine- tenths,  probably  ninetT-ninehii9ai«dths,of 
all  the  baildings  erected  prior  to  Jane  3, 1878,  were  constrncted  wholly  or  in  part  d 
Inmber  obtained  by  the  same  violation.  To  say  that  sach  nse  of  the  timber  oMmtbr 
pablic  domain  was  not  contemplated,  and  was  wrong  and  criminal,  is  to  bmj  tliat  ibe 
progress  made  in  the  development  ox  the  resonrces  of  Colorado,  the  growth  in  wealth. 
the  increase  in  popnlation,  the  establishment  of  homes,  the  foonding  of  insdtvtxoav 
of  learning,  and  the  bnilding  of  charohes  were  not  contemplated,  and  wero  wrong  tad 
criminal.  Yet  all  this  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  fifteen  yeais,  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  Congressmen,  Senators,  Cabinet  minittecft 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  have  from  time  to  tia^ 
visited  Colorado.  With  none  of  these  industries,  none  of  tiiis  progreas,  nooe  of  thu 
settlement  and  increase  of  popnlation,  the  timber  of  Colorado  might  as  weU  har^ 
been  put  in  the  moon,  so  far  as  any  value  it  would  have  posseased  to  the  United  State* 
government  or  anybody  else.  It  was  valuable  precisely  for  the  use  to  whieh  it  }m 
been  devoted,  and  for  no  other  n^e. 

The  timbet  of  Wyoming  is  valuable  alone  for  use  within  Wyoming,  or  In  regioEs 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  and  sinks  in  value  as  that  use  is  obstmeted. 

It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  far  more  timber  is  annually  blasted  and  de 
stroyed  by  the  ravages  of  forest  fires  than  is  cut  up  for  use  for  all  puipoeea  to  wtaidi 
it  is  devoted.  While  I  write  a  fire  is  raging  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Moantalna,  mmt 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Laramie  City,  which  has  already  swept  throag 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  heaviest  timber,  enveloping  a  region  of  more  than  l,w) 
square  miles  in  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  The  trees  thus  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks  woaH 
have  kept  all  the  lumber  manufacturers,  tie  makers,  and  wood  dealers  in  this  portioa 
of  the  Territory  occupied  for  years  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  people,  wbik 
they,  upon  the  order  of  the  agent  of  the  interior  Department,  are  standing  idly  Vf 
witnessing  the  destruction  by  conflagration  of  what  they  are  not  permitted  to  devote 
bv  their  industry  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  ^hiefly^  valuable.  Suon  forest  fins  aic  d 
almost  annual  occurrence.  In  many  cases  the  limitation  of  their  spread  is  d^Modcat 
upon  the  presence  of  timbermen,  who,  when  present,  are  able  to  take  advaataga  d 
glades  and  cut  off  the  progress  of  t^e  flames.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bnaavl 
who  has  been  one  of  the  leading  tie  manufacturers  in  this  region,  that  if  be  had  bee: 
engaged,  with  his  nsaal  number  of  employes,  in  the  region  ox  the  present  fire,  be  eo«M 
have  checked  it  before  extensive  damage  could  have  Men  done. 

The  idea,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  East,  that  tie-making  and  Inmber  maanfiict* 
uring  in  the  Rocky  Monntains  is  a  kind  of  royal  road  to  wealth,  is  altogether  a  nw- 
take.  Few  engaging  in  such  pursuits  gain  more  than  a  livelihood;  as  many  fail 
utterly ;  and,  like  the  majority  of  their  patrons  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they  hare 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  industry  and  enei^es.  With  few  exoeptioiia.  ▼«• 
are  all  struggling  along  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty  for  an  ezistenoe ;  a  eonditiat 
not  by  any  means  unique  or  unusual  in. new  and  sparsely  settled  regions.  We  w 
surrounded  by  many  varied  and  extensive  resources,  teeming  with  the  genns  of  fo- 
tare  wealth,  butyet  mainly  undeveloped,  and  we  are  without  the  meus  for  presest 
development.    We  need  the  fostering,  not  the  reprearive,  hand  of  government. 

If  section  2461,  Revised  Statutes,  is  to  be  construed  strictly  as  maintaiiMd  by  tbe 


Interior  Department,  many  high  officers  of  the  government,  upon  impartial  ufowca 
tion,  would  fall  under  like  condemnation  as  the  citizens  of  Wyoming.  The  War  De- 
partment has  violated  and  continues  to  violate,  in  the  most  marked  and  open  maimer, 
its  inhibitions.  In  Wyoming  alone,  there  are  some  ten  or  eleven  milttair  fotta,  cod- 
stmcted  wholly  or  in  part  of  timber  felled  and  removed  in  violation  of  thoae  inhite- 
tions.  The  forts  which  are  or  have  been  occupied  have  been  or  still  are  snppbc^ 
with  fuel  by  contractors — violators  of  the  same  inhibitions.  It  is  no  answer  to  My 
that  such  employment  of  timber  is  for  government  use,  for  the  language  of  the  iUl> 
uteis:  "If  any  person  shall  cut,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cut,  or  a&,  assist  or  Hr 
employed  in  cutting,  any  live  oak,  or  red  cedar  trees,  or  other  timber  on,  or  afaall  r*- 
move,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  removed,  or  aid  or  assist  or  be  employed  in  remoriac. 
,  any  live  oak  or  red  cedar  trees  or  other  timber,  from  any  other  lands  of  the  rnitco 
States,  acquired  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  with  intent  to  export,  dispose  of,  oae  or 
emplov  the  same  in  any  manner  whatsoever  other  than  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  every  such  person,''  d^.,  &c.  The  building  and  heatiog  of  a  Uoit«d 
States  military  fort  upon  the  plains  is  certainly  an  employment  other  than  fckr  the  vm 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Upon  a  strict  construction  any  person,  be  he  Secivtaiy 
of  War  or  General  of  the  Army,  who  cuts,  or  removes^  or  causes  or  proeurcs  to  be  eixt 
or  removed  from  the  public  domain  timber  for  the  use  of  such  forts  is  ohnoKioaa  to 
all  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  statutes  as  much  as  the  humblest  squatter  who  coo- 
structs  nis  rude  hut  or  cabin.  An  officer  of  the  government,  even  the  Preaadent  hiah 
self ,  has  no  more  right  to  violate  law  and  do  an  act  therein  charaoteriaed  aa  Monj 
than  has  a  private  citizen.    The  War  Department  is  not  alone  in  the 
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Tbe  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  the  United  States  attorneys,  United  States 
manoals,  registers  and  receivers,  and  special  agents  of  the  Interior  Department  are  all 
sheltered  by  roofs  and  warmed  by  hearths  supplied  by  violation  of  the  said  inhibi- 
tions. The  very  exclnsiveness  of  the  use  reserved  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1831,  no  pro- 
vinion  being  made  for  any  other  department  of  the  government,  tends  to  establish  the 
luterpretation  of  the  act  which  I  first  gave  above,  and  confirms  the  ruling  that  what 
dues  or  penalties,  or  whether  any,  shall  follow  infractions  of  said  inhibitions  rests 
wuolly  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  the  exercise  of  that 
li<>€retion  should  depend  upon  whether  or  not  sources  of  supply  for  the  anticipated 
vrants  of  the  Navy  have  suffered  abridgment. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  latent  resources,  the  increase  of  immigration,  and 
ihe  expansion  of  civilization  the  government  has  wisely  sanctioned  the  most  unre- 
••trained  use  of  its  agricultural  resources,  its  water  supply,  and  its  mineral  wealth.  It 
Li  difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  pioneer  citizens  should  be  restrained  from  enjoy- 
iog  the  ample  timber  resources  to  the  extent  required  for  domestic  purposes.  Mineral 
wealth,  once  exhausted,  ofiers  no  hope  of  restoration  by  reproduction  where  exhausted. 
Qaite  the  contrary  is  it  with  timber  wealth.  Portions  of  timber  land  in  Colorado, 
entirely  denuded  in  the  early  days,  are  now  covered  by  a  fine  growth  of  promising  young 
trees.  The  timber  of  Wyoming  would  not  be  exhausted  by  the  uses  of  the  people  in 
ten  generations.  Cut  it  all  off,  and  it  will  be  replaced  in  three  or  four  generations  by 
natural  growth.  • 

I  have  alluded  incidentally  to  the  use  of  timber  for  railroad  purposes.  A  few  words 
directly  to  that  subject :  The  government  thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to  secure  the 
L  o:is»truction  of  tbe  Union  Pacific  road,  not  only  to  devote  all  necessary  timber  from 
thr  public  lands  to  that  purpose,  but  also  to  subsidize  the  enterprise  by  other  grants 
of  larg^  proportions.  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  road,  with  the  increased  facilities  of 
.'jTsmnnication  which  it  has  brouffht,  and  the  consequent  arrangement  and  ordering 
*.'!  commercial  transportation,  of  less  importance  to  the  government  and  the  people 
'iian  the  construction  f  Where,  if  not  from  the  public  domain,  shall  ties  be  obtained  f 
Would  it  be  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  to  compel  their  purchase  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  transportation  to  Wyoming  to  keep  up  a  road-bed  along  or  near 
\Ut^  forests  heret  All  cutting  of  ties  upon  any  terms  from  public  lands  id  Wyoming 
:•%  at  present  banned  by  order  emanating  from  the  Interior  Department,  whether  with 
••;  without  warrant  of  law.  Should  the  question  come  for  decision  to  the  Secretary  of 
'he  Navy,  where  I  think  the  law  clearly  places  it,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  would 
.i^»<>lute  prohibition  upon  any  and  all  terms  be  discreet  governmental  policy?  The 
V:  ited  States  has  an  imitortaut,  direct  interest  in  the  economical  and  successful  opera- 
•  i  ill  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  both  justice  and  discretion  dictate  should  be 
'.'«'nnitted,  on  some  reasonable  terms,  to  procure  ties  from  the  forests  of  Wyoming. 
N»me  portions  of  the  timber  lands  are  within  railroad  limits,  and  where  these  are 
\*i*.  nnsnrveyed  the  company,  under  present  rulings,  is  practically  barred  from  its  own 
a<t  well  aa  from  government  lands.  At  the  same  time  a  largo  araonnt  of  fuel  has  been 
taken  frotn  railroad  lands,  both  for  private  and  goveniment  use,  and  no  objection  has 
Wen  made  by  the  company.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  prohibition  now  sought  to 
>'^  put  in  force  seems  impolitic,  and  can  scarcely  be  characterized  as  magnanimous. 

Tbe  act  of  June  3, 1878,  is  objectionable  even  with  the  most  liberal  construction. 
That  agriculturists  and  denizens  of  towns  adjacent  to  timber  growing  on  m.  -teral  lands 
should  DO  accommodated  with  all  necessary  timber  for  fuel,  building,  and  other  do- 
as^^tic  purposes,  while  similar  classes  acVJacent  to  timber  growing  on  non -mineral  lands 
should  be  debamd  from  like  privilege,  is  not  based  upon  any  fair,  sound  doctrine. 
Id  the  first  section  of  the  act  the  words  '*  said  lands  being  mineral  and  not  subject  to 
^Dtry  under  existing;  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mineral  entry,"  should  have 
been  omitted;  and  in  the  second  section  the  word  "  mineral,"  before  the  word  **  land," 
Ukonld  have  been  '*  timber."  The  act  is  faulty  in  other  respects,  chiefly  in  its  uncer- 
tainty and  in  the  possible  susceptibility  of  the  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon 
It.  The  faults  in  the  text  of  the  act  are,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course  chargeable 
'tnly  to  the  enacting  legislature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  remedied  at  the  next  ses- 
»iun  of  Congress  either  by  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  present  and  the  enactment  of  a 
Ijetter  statote. 

Daring  tbe  late  extra  session  of  Congress,  at  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ibterior,  I  represented  to  him  the  matters  and  facts  herein  considered  pretty  fully, 
bringing  to  his  attention  many  points  from  this  omitted,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
A  written  request  for  his  reconsideration  of  certain  features  of  the  ''  rules  and  regula- 
riuuii"  promulgated  from  his  department,  stating  in  what  particulars  changes  seemed 
dr^irable*  and  giving  reasons  therefor. 

Tbe  features  whicn,  according  to  the  announced  instructions  of  the  special  agent  of 
tbt*  department  in  Wyoming,  would  work  evil  to  the  citizens  and  which  are  especially 
<->nj[f1ainedof  are:  First,  the  prohibition  of  all  persons  from  felling  or  removing  all 
timlier,  dead  or  alive,  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter:  and  second,  the  prohibition  of 
mediate  operators,  such  as  lumber  manufacturers,  wood  dealers,  &c.,  from  prosecuting 
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their  yoeations  for  sapplying  ihe  citiaenB  of  the  Territory  by  felling 
timber  for  building  ana  other  domestio  pnrpoees. 

The  gronnds  of  complaint  of  the  first  featare  are,  that  there  are  imnienee  tncta  rf 
dead  timber,  suitable  for  fuel  and  fonciug;  less  than  8  inohea  in  diameier  ▼bkb  it 


passing  into  deoay ;  that  thousands  of  acree  of  land  have  been  taken  op  by  §txmi 
settlers,  throngh  pre*emption,  homeeteadins,  under  the  deeert-laod  aet  or  otaervitf. 
whioh  lands  have  no  timber  for  fencing  or  building.  Settlers  upon  these  lands  hav^ 
had  recourse  to  the  mountain  forests  for  building  timber  and  fencinff  poles.  Ihm 
eettlers  must  fence  their  claims  or  abandon  them.  A  prohibition  of  &  priTikge  U 
obtaining  fencing  poles,  whatever  the. design,  results  psactioallv  as  bad  nith  on  xhf 
part  of  the  government.  The  fencing  poles  ordinarily  obtained  aad  need  rsnge  fr« 
4  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  averaging  about  b^.  Trees  of  soeh  siae,  for  neh  mt,  an 
more  valuable  than  those  of  larger  siae. 

Acts*  of  Congress  and  rulings  of  governmental  departmeata  eannot  alter  ertsMitha! 
prinoiplea  of  political  economy,  amoim^  which  none  is  mere  seneraUy  aeknowledgsdmi 
none  more  readily  commends  itsi^f  to  quick  diseomment  than  the  poli<7  of  resMaaUi 
assortment  and  divisiott  of  labor.'  The  average  settler  does  not  traaaport  a  saw-aiQ 
among  his  chattels.  He  must  purchase  the  lumber  for  hia  dweUing  mm  him  wbw 
Tegular  occupation  is  that  of  a  lumber  manufaeturer.  The  averaoa  baker  is  uA  a 
aizman,  he  must  purchase  his  fuel  from  the  woodman  or  collier.  I  bav«  alnad;  if- 
marked  upon  this  feature  of  the  ruling,  and  need  not  enlaise  upon  it. 

At  t^e  same  interview  with  the  Secretary,  I  aaked  aaa  received  a  proouse  that, 
whatever  course  he  decided  upon  in  regard  to  the  genmd,  ultimate  issae.  no  uiM 
should  be  taken  or  restrictive  tneasnres  instituted  a^^inst  the  citizens  of  Vyooucj: 
that  were  not  also  taken  or  instituted  against  the  citizens  of  other  Territodte  arJ 
States  where  the  same  laws  are  in  force.  According  to  my  recollection.  Hog.  X.  V. 
Hill,  United  States  Senator,  and  Hqn.  J.  B.  Belford,  Representative  of  Colorsdo;  Ho& 
Martin  Maginnis,  Delegate  from  Montana,  and  other  gentlemen  were  present  uA 
partioipated  in  the  interview.  About  the  same  time  I  nad  an  interview  with  h*^^ 
£dgar  M.  Marble,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  sevsil 
interviews  with  Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson,  CommiaBioner  of  the  General  Land  (MBce,  up^^ 
the  same  tobject.  I  refer  to  these  several  interviews  here  merely  to  show  that  I  ui4 
what  I  conceived  to  be  proper  and  reasonable  steps  to  avert  impolitic  and  (^pr».tv 
restraint  menacing  the  industries  of  our  people  by  a  fair  presentation  of  the  cane  *' 
the  department  moving  for  such  restraint  before  making  any  appeal  to  you  or  to  iif 
Cabinet  g|enerally.  The  result  of  my  efforts,  both  as  to  promises  secured  and  snW< 
quent  action,  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  assail  herein  the  sincerity  of  the  honorable  Seczetsiy  <x  ^: 
any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Interior  Department.  I  am  prone  to  believe  the  act/:: 
above  set  forth  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  misconception  of  the  real  merit!  of  :b< 
case,  but  on  that  account  none  the  less  ill-advised  and  impolitio,  and  in  effeet  c|«'= 
the  citizens  of  Wyomins  none  the  less  unjust  and  oppressive. 

I  therefore  ask,  in  behalf  of  the  people  whcmi  I  represent,  a  candid  considenc«3 
by  yon  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  liicts  and  iasaea  which  I  h^^ 
presented,  and  that  you  take  such  official  action,  as  head  of  the  Navy  Dcnartment  abA 
as  Cabinet  minister,  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Wyomins  from  their  pnsat  dft- 
trees  aa  the  laws  and  facts  in  the  case  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  wftnA 
and  development  of  civilization  in  the  ccmntry  shall  seem  to  warrant. 

If  the  inteipretation  which  I  have  put  upon  the  act  of  March  3, 1831,  nactinnw  *i4a« 
8468,  and  4751,  BeviMd  Statutes,  seems  to  vou  Just,  leaaonaMe,  and  oondocive  to  the 
growth,  develojDment,  and  genend  proe|perity  of  the  reglona  a^jaesnt  to  the  tiaihcr 
lands  of  Wyoming,  where  alone  such  timber  is  valuable,  and  to  which  )powth  sal 
devalopmeat  it  is  naturally  tributary,  I  ask  that,  in  the  capacity  of  Secoataiy  of  t^ 
Navyj  you  signify  in  some  effective  manner  the  reteDtion  and  eBsroiaft  of  the  Ui  '  *~ 
functions  of  your  office  to  the  prevention  of  uturpationa  of  the  aaaie  by  offiotf 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  that  yon  so  ezerciae  the  diaevBtioa  giveo 
in  said  act  as  to  foster  the  prosperity  of  this  region. 

If  tiie  interpretation  of  the  act  approved  June  3, 1878^  by  the  lateiior 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  national  legislature  upon  its  ]. 
not  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  for  whoae  benefit  it  waa  passed^  I 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  Cabinet  minist^,  you  use  reasonable  efforta  to  secure  a 
flcation  of  the  intei^retation  and  rulings  and  orders  based  thereupon* 

FinaUv.  I  ask,  as  a  courtesy,  that  vou  communicate  to  me,  at  as  earlv  a  dsj 
practicable,  your  views  and  proposed  action,  if  any,  upon  the  matters  Aarrin  ^t\ 
mitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  much  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

a  w.  DOWXKY 

Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson, 

Stcretary  of  the  Navy,  Waahtn^im,  D,  C. 
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IMimfntjf  of  Oeorge  Fmrk,  Hods  raiser,  JbrI  BMe,  Ckirbon  County,  Wyoming, 

The  qnestlonB  to  whioh  the  following  answera  are  given  will  be  fdnnd  on  sheet  flfto- 
ingpagel. 

FoBT  Stbele,  Cabbon  Couimr,  Wyohino, 

November  19, 1879. 

Sespbctbd  Sib  :  Tonr  oiioolar  with  qaestions  in  regard  to  the  public  domain  has 


been  carefollv  read,  and  herewith  find  a  few  anawers : 
K>rgeF( 
2.  Fonneen  yeaie. 


1.  George  Ferris,  on  Platte  Riyer,  1^  nules  below  Fort  Steele ;  stock  raising. 


3.  Have  aonght  to  acquire  title  to  land,  but  price  was  too  high ;  land  is  not  sur- 
veyed. 

AQBICULTUBB. 

L  Climate  dry  and  cold ;  rainfall  very  light ;  length  of  seasons  five  months ;  snow- 
fall light  in  the  lower  yalleys,  heavy  in  the  mountains,  very  often  10  feet  in  depth ; 
supply  of  water  is  ample  in  most  of  the  valleys. 

2.  Rainfall  meetly  m  May  and  June  and  very  limited ;  high  waters  in  Ifay  and 
Jane. 

3.  There  are  no  crops  raised  here  without  irrigation. 

4.  Farming  will  always  be  very  limited  in  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
coonty. 

5.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  most  of  the  hardy  vegetables. 

6.  Have  not  had  any  experience  in  irrigation. 

7.  Platte  Biver  and  its  tributaries. 
10.  But  little  water  utilized. 

12.  Nearly  all  is  pastoral  lands. 

13.  It  is,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  10,000  acres. 

14.  It shoold  be  limited  to  10,000  acres,  and  such  lawspassed  /m  to  prevent  parties 
from  aoquiring  title  to  more  than  the  amount  stated.  Ilie  law  should  be  so  enacted 
that  in  case  parties  fell  heir  to  lands,  thereby  giving  them  an  excess  of  10,000  aoresy 
the  excess  should  be  sold  within  one  year's  time. 

15.  Twenty-five  acres. 

16.  Four  hundred  head. 

17.  Have  no  idea. 

le.  But  little  changed. 

19.  But  little  fencing.    Tes. 

20.  Yea. 

21.  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries. 
24.  No. 

26.  Cattle  50  to  20,000 :  sheep  up  to  3,000. 
28.  But  little  surveyed  land  at  present  date. 

Yours,  respectfully,  n 

QEO.  FERRIS. 


Testimom^  of  Edward  Ivineon^preeident  Wyoming  National  Bank,  Laramie  City,  Wyo. 

LaraMik  Citt,  Wto.,  Noffember  13, 1879. 
B<»L  Thomas  Donaldson,  Publio  Land  Commi$9ioner,  Waghington,  D.  C.  : 

Tonr  circular  sent  out  under  letter  dated  September  16, 1879,  reached  me  sometime 
dace.  Upou  careful  consideration  of  questions  therein  presented,  to  which  answers 
lie  severally  required,  and  in  view  of  the  limited  practical  experience  whioh  I  have 
bad  in  other  fields  of  Industry,  I  have  decided  to  confine  my  replies  to  the  timber 
bosiDeas,  answering  in  order  to  the  questions  presented  in  circular. 

1/  The  plain  lands  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  timber,  while  the  mountainous  dis- 
ttiets  are  in  the  main  well  timbered,  principally  with  evemeen  trees,  consistiDg  of 
pifi«.  spruce,  fir^  hemlock,  and  cedar ;  with  aspen,  cottonwood,  and  willow  in  the  lower 
gfoIcDes,  and  being  of  slower  growth  than  the  timber  in  regions  less  elevated  above 
ttft-level.  The  percentage  of  choice  lumber  produced  is  very  smaU,  not  because  it  is 
leM  durable  than  eastern  lumber  of  the  same  woods,  but  because  more  knotty,  windiei 
li  grain,  and  hence  less  susceptible  of  fine  finish.  For  floors  of  bridges,  stores,  un- 
^upeted  public  offices,  bar-rooms,  &c.,  native  flooring  is  said  to  outwear  eastern  floor- 
Ag,  eren  walnut  and  ash. 

'2.  Few  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  Territory,  except  for  ornamental  and  shade 
ttfr»,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  native  forest  trees. 

3.  In  my  jod^ent  the  government  timber  lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
khoald  not  be  disposed  of  to  purchasers  at  the  present  time,  but  should  be  held  by  the 
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^oveitament  for  tlile  tUtdof  ciettfltiK  n^cm  ^BtgrieoTtntal  Itods  iMT^uSndV^I'CB.ai 
mdacements  to  settle  and  improve  af^aoent  regions,  which,  lack  many  attntctioos 
poksessed  by  eastern  prairie  lands,  and  present  to  setters  many  asperities  fiom  wlikk 
more  eastern  regions  are  free.  Strictly  clear  lumber^  as  before  intimated,  is  prndcced 
here  only  in  very  limited  quantities,  large  qttlbiitities  of  eastern  Inmber  being  to- 
ported  for  the  ifSe  of  onr  people.  Exportation  of  the  Rocky  MoontaiB  Inmtwr  ii 
impracticable  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand  for  it  abroad  at  she  neeemrr 
cost  of  manufacture  here,  increased  by  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  therefore  oolj 
available  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  the  regions  near  the  mountain  forests,  and  lor  iht 
industries  and  enterprises  in  which  thbj  are  engaged.  A  division  or  parading  of  tbf 
timber  lands  among  the  settlers,  by  grant,  purchase,  or  otherwise  is  impraetieuk,  thf 
timber  being  aggregated  in  large  tracts  at  an  average  distance  of  probably  twenty-fir^ 
miles  from  settlers'  homes,  precluding  that  constant  supervision  essential  to  the  proCM- 
tion  of  individual  property  rights  in  newly  and  sparsely  settled  regions.  Parties  engiged 
in  the  mining  and  reduction  of  ores,  and  settlers  on  tracts  immediately  a4Jaoent  to  tiia- 
ber  lands,  would  have  inducements  to  purchase  in  small  lots.  Apart  from  these,  ex- 
cept for  8i>ecnlative  purposes,  there  are  practically  no  inducements  to  purchase  rli> 
ber  lands.  Regulations  for  parceling  and  selling  would  foster  just  the  specuUtinL? 
which  the  Interior  Dex)artment  professes  to  have  been  guarding  against  duriuz  ti^ 
past  year.  If  the  government  determines  upon  allowing  no  timber  to  be  used  n«>2 
the  public  domain  without  the  return  of  revenue,  sonie  discreet  regulatiocs  for  tL« 
payment  of  royalty  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  tls 
government,  and  of  the  people  in  this  region,  than  any  regulations  for  the  paieelisg 
or  sale  of  lands. 

4.  No;  not  so  far  as  Wyoming  is  concerned,  but  if  the  goveniment  determines  o^ra 
selling  the  timber  lands,  a  close  classification  of  timber  lands,  both  as  to  character  sad 
quality  of  timber  and  as  to  the  amount  borne  per  acre,  would  be  not  only  expediat 
but  necessary  to  an  equitable  disposal. 

,  .  5.  There  is  a  secpna  and  thrifty  growth  both  in  districts  burned  over  and  is  thpv 
jchopped  off.  Could  l&res  be  stored  entirely  the  timber  would  be  sufficient  to  last  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  region  for  ten  generations.  Cut  it  all  off  and  it  would  b» 
'restored  by  spontaneous  growth  in  three  or  four  generations. 

6.  The  origin  of  forest  fires  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  many  cases.  Very  txUasri 
fires  in  Northern  Colorado  this  season  have  been  started  by  the  TJte  Indians,  det>Ut»r.!g 
more  timber  probably  than  has  been  cut  in  Wyoming  since  its  first  settlemeat  fcir  tL 
the  ordinary  uses  of  civilized  life.  Other  very  destructive  fires  are  kindled  throap 
the  wanton  vandalism  or  culpable  neglicrence  of  tramps,  hunters,  and  traveleis ;  ytt 
others  are  started  by  lightning  fiashes.  The  timber  annually  nsed  is  probably  not  ten 
per  cent,  of  that  annuaJly  destroyed  by  fire.  In  my  judgment  heavy  penaltieB  sbosU 
be  imposed  by  law  upon  any  person  who  starts  a  forest  fire  even  by  culpable  neglwt 
Proof  of  guilt  would  be  difficult,  but  a  few  examples  upon  clear  proof  would  kavt  t 
salutary  effect  in  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  ofTenaea. 

7.  Depredations  for  the  uses  of  life,  aniounting  to  infractions  of  law,  have,  in  bit 
opinion,  been  made  very  rarely  if  at  ail  in  this  part  of  the  country.    Seiction  2461  <d 
the  tlfnited  States  Revised  Statutes,  under  the  provisions  of  which  it  is  proposed  bj 
officers  of  the  Interior  Department  to  punish  depredators,  seems  to  be  better  nmtsn 
bered  than  section  4751,  which  is  part  of  the  same  act  of  Congress,  approved  ICarebl 
1831,  entitled  V< An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  oflfentes  committed  in  evtti&i: 
destroying,  or  removing  live  oak  and  other  timber  or  trees  reserved  for  naval  par- 
poses."    The  last-named  section  provides  that  no  suit  sludl  be  brought  for  fines,  pfc- 
alties,  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  section  2461,  and  other  sections  of  the  auw  ac: 
of  Congress,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  expreo^ 
authorized  to  mitigate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fines,  forfoitnres,  and  penalties  so  inemrriL 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  said  act  the  Interior  Departanent  had  sot  beeo  cre- 
ated, but  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had  been  created  b 
1812,  with  similar  functions  to  those  now  pertaining  to  that  office,  being  then  a  boma 
of  the  Treasury  Department.    To  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Oflke»  wraM 
have  been  given  the  discretion  upon  timber  depredations  and  the  ponishment  tlMT««>l, 
by  the  said  act  of  Congress,  instead  of  to  the  Se(setarv  of  the  Navy,  if  the  view  ihtv 
promulgated  by  the  Interior  Denartment  had  then  obtained  with  the  Coogiuw  that 
enacted  the  law.    The  Rooky  Mountain  timber  regions  were  scarcely  known  at  tb» 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  but  the  live  oak  and  red  oedar  timber  of  thr 
Gulf  region  were  suffering  depredations  by  speculators,  and  the  evidMit  design  oi  tte 
act  was  to  xranish  infractions  so  far.  and  only  so  far,  as  the  same  sboold  deplete  tiv 
sources  of  supply  for  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  Navy.    Unless  it  can  be  shown  thsl 
the  timber  here  used  in  the  building  of  homes,  in  the  fencing  of  farms,  and  the  enpruT 
of  fuel  (the  two  latter  bein^  taken  mainly  from  the  dead  timber),  has  eat  abort  t'jr 
sources  of  supply  for  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  NayV)  I  ani  not  aware  <rf  infracciret 
of  law  through  lotMt  depredations  for  the  uses  of  civilixed  life.    No  legidalioo,  in  a « 
Judgment,  is  necesaaiy  to  prevent  such  use  of  timbcir.    On  the  oontraxy,  it  abooM  >* 
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iB  free  as  tbe  g^raas  on  the  plafins  lor  tlie  fattenioe  of  herds^  the  water  of  the  streams 
tor  refresMag  the  soil,  and  the  monntain  elk  for  food. 

*?.  The  caetom  is  to  cnt  and  use  such  timber  from  the  forests  of  the  public  domain  as 
is  ren aired  for  bailding,  m ining,  fencing,  and  other  indastrial  pnrsaits.  The  same  opin- 
ion obtains  relative  to  the  ownership  of  felled  timber  as  is  held  in  regard  to  gold  taken 
from  placer  ground,  quartz  from  lodes,  grass  cut  from  plains  converted  into  hay  for  sale 
to  the  government,  and  others,  to  wit :  that  it  is  and  of  ri^ht  ought  to  be  the  property 
)f  him  whose  industry  has  created  the  value.  The  business  of  tie-making,  lumber 
jauufacturing,  wood-chopping  and  the  deliveiy  of  same  to  consumers  in  this  Rocky 
!t!«>mitain  region,  are  no  royal  roads  to  wealth,  but  constitute  some  of  the  few  fields  of 
'nrerprifee  npon  which  industrious  pioneers  can  win  a  livelihood.  Their  relation  to 
be  general  government  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  self-exiled  passeneers  of  the  May- 
loner  to  the  nome  government  of  England  when  they  stood  amid  the  primeval  for- 
•^ts  of  Massachusetts.  The  British  King  and  court  of  London  then  held  as  eminent 
l<  main  over  those  forests  as  the  American  President  and  Cabinet  at  Washington  now 
*  iia  over  *  he  forests  of  Wyoming.  Had  the  same  ban  there  and  then  been  put  upon  the 
^o^Nhiian's  ax  that  seeks  to  guard  our  forests  hbre,  the  fathers  of  American  liberty 
xm\ll  have  found  therein  graver  cause  for  rehellion  than  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of 

*X  The  enforcement  of  restrictive  laws  npon  the  use  of  timber  on  the  public  domain, 
leept  in  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  would  seem  to  pertain  to  the  Department  of 
h  Interior,  rather  than  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy ;  if  indeed  such  laws  and 
bfir  enforcement  are  deemed  politic.  Believing  such  restrictions  to  be  impolitic,  un- 
n>r,  unnecessary,  and  oppressive,  and  in  their  rigid  enforcement  certain  to  result  fai 
h-.'  restriction  of  the  settlenient,  growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of  regions  ad- 
2Cf;Dt  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  timber  lands,  where  and  for  wnichthis  timber  is  alone 
aliiahle,  I  should  regard  the  least  rigid  enforcement  of  such  restrictive  laws  as  the  most 
te«inihle  administration. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  IVIOTON. 
President  Wyoming  NaUtmal  Bank. 


TeaUm&ny  of  E.  NagUf  merchant,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

90X.  COMMZBSIOinER  PUBLIC  LikND  OFFICE, 

Interior  Department^  Washington  CiiyfD.  C: 

J)EUL  Sib  :  Inclosed  circular  handed  me  through  Hon.  Thomas  Stnrgis,  this'  oily, 
iritb  request  to  reply.    Hereto  I  have  the  honor  to  attach  answers  in  part,  applicable 
^  pastoral  land  embraced  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Wyoming  Territory.' 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  NAGLE. 

AGRICULTURB. 

X  None. 

4.  Not  sufficient  water  to  cultivate  over  one  acre  to  each  100  aorss. 

5.  Nothine  excepting  hay  and  a  few  early  vegetables. 

7.  Limited  supply  of  water  in  this  county  for  irrigatloD,  excepting  a  few  miles  on 
lk«  Laramie  Biver  and  North  Platte. 

10.  Very  Itttle  land  taken  up  in  this  country ;  none  for  cultivation  excepting  for  hay 
kttuls. 

1^  Nine-tenths,  exclusive  of  the  timber  and  mineral  land. 

13.  It  is  not  practicable  to  locate  homestead  or  pre-emptions  on  these  lands  except 
(»r  grazing  purposes.  Any  pre-emption  granted  should  jpant  at  least  25  acres  of  land 
(oeach  heaa  of  cattle  the  pre-emptor  may  own,  with  privilege  to  pre-empt  extra  for 
like  increase  of  his  herd.  His  taxable  number  would  not  give  land  enough  from  the 
Uet  that  property  is  not  taxed  over  60  per  cent,  of  its  number  or  value  in  this  section. 
Ef  tne-empted  he  should  be  allowed  to  pre-empt  25  acres  per  head  he  may  actually 
BWD  and  have  on  the  land  at  time  of  filing  his  intentions,  and  also  15  to  25  acres  per 
beid  as  a  limit  to  his  right  to  increase  his  herd.  The  price  must  be  nominal,  with  a 
(«960Dable  time  allowed  for  the  taking  up  of  his  location  and  patent  for  the  land.  The 
attle  business  wUl  not  admit  of  hi^h-priced  land,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  suc- 
ymfal  on  all  sections  at  any  price  if  title  is  granted  for  nothing. 

U.  It  will  be  disastrous  to  the  cattle  interest  and  the  Territory  to  put  these  lands 
into  laaiket  exoepting  to  actual  occupants,  and  then  should  be  limited  to  the  number 
of  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  he  may  actually  0¥m  or  have  in  his  control. 

l^  This  ean  be  answered  indefinitely  only.  Reason :  that  pre-emptors  or  locators 
«nU  probably  be  required  to  locate  in  solid  tracts  that  he  may  now  be  grazing  upon ; 
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for  instance,  a  person  owns  50  head  of  cattle  and  has  a  right  to  locate  2&  aens  per 
head,  this  makes  bnt  1,250  acres,  which  if  taken  on  valley  or  bottom  land,  he  will  get 
say  one-half  of  choice  grass  lands,  while  a  party  owning  5,000  head,  at  S&  acns  per 
head,  gives  125,000^  and  may  not  get  500  acres  of  choice  bottom  grass  lands  and  seraii 
thousand  acres  which  is  of  no  valae  at  all  for  anv  purpose  whatever.  I  fix  the  e&tiR 
county  on  a  basis  of  25  acres  per  head,  while  the  best  grass  or  meadow  laods,  whidi  is 
limited,  will  not  require  over  10  acres.  But  the  millions  of  aeres  of  upland  an  of  bo 
value  unless  a  portion  of  bottom  lands  can  accompany  them  for  hay  pnrpoaes. 

18.  Grass  is  diminishing  by  grazing  and  tramping  of  stock. 

19.  Do  not  fence.  It  will  be  an  experiment  to  fence  the  cattle  ranges.  Opiniow 
differ  io  regard  to  fencing.  Locations  are  different ;  some  can  fence  without  fear  ni 
loss,  while  others  will  probably  prove  fatal. 

20.  Herds  will  be  improved  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  best  interest  of  tbe 
grower. 

21.  Limited ;  large  tracts  are  too  far  from  water  to  graze  on. 

24.  Sheep  and  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  lands  at  the  same  time. 

27.  I  deem  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  stock  growers  at  present  for  the  laods  tQ 
remain  as  they  are ;  but  if  the  government  desires  to  part  with  the  title  to  these  Uodi 
they  should  be  sold  at  very  low  price — say  5  cents  per  acre — to  actual  oeoupanti  oalr 
or  by  pre-emption,  allowing  eacn  occupant  to  locate  his  present  range  as  near  as  |m»- 
eible,  conflicting  rights  or  disputes  to  be  settled  by  the  land  office ;  a  law  eompeuioK 
locators  t<o  join  fence  and  pay  each  their  equitable  proportion ;  no  damam  to  U 
allowed  for  trespass  during  storms  in  winter ;  the  lands  taken  by  sections  wheie  mr- 
veyed  in  direction  and  location  as  his  present  ranch  or  claim :  the  sorveyor-geDenl  «i 
the  Territory  to  set  aside  what  is  to  be  classed  as  timber  and  mineral  lands  from  tS» 
pastoral  lands  where  the  lands  are  surveyed ;  where  unsurveyed,  they  to  be  claved 
by  the  surveyors  at  the  time  of  making  the  surveys. 

If  the  government  desires  to  derive  revenue  only,  then  allow  occupants  to  loeite  the 
same  as  by  pre-emption,  giving  them  the  privilege  to  pay  for  same  at  a  aet  price  ur 
pay  an  annual  rental  per  acre,  giving  a  lease  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years  or  artf 
twenty  years. 

I  thmk  the  most  equitable  mode  of  rental  will  be  to  tax  each  person  so  mneh  suss- 
ally  i>er  head  for  cattle  running  at  large  on  the  public  domain ;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tend the  ri^ht  to  location  or  pre-emption  to  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  theoiselTw 
of  the  privilege  to  purchase. 

Timber  lands  should  never  be  sold  in  any  manner ;  title  should  remain  with  the  gvr- 
emment  and  give  away  or  sell  the  timber  to  occupants  of  the  Territory  only. 


Testimony  of  William  K.  Sloan,  mtaifty,  mneliingf  charcoal,  and  Immber  mammfmeimnr,  Bir 

liard,  Uintah  County,  Wyomng. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  om  sheet  ik- 
ing  page  1. 

1.  Wm.  K.  Sloan,  Billiard,  Uintah  County,  "V^yoming;  mining,  smelting,  efaaiooal,  tai 
lumber  manufacturer. 

2.  Seven  years. 

3.  I  have.    By  pre-emption  and  under  the  desert-land  act. 
5.  Have  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  title  to  my  land. 

7.  The  conformation  of  this  county  is  hilly  in  the  central  and  eastern  portians  sal 
mountainous  In  the  northern  and  southern  parts ;  principally  pastoral  in  the  eentxal, 
interspersed  with  coal  fields ;  in  the  north  and  south  parts  a  stnnted  growth  of  timber; 
in  the  mountains  mineral  in  small  quantities  has  been  disoovered  in  neariy  aO  thi 
mountain  ranges ;  the  agricultural  portion  is  very  small. 

▲GBICULTUBB. 

1.  Long,  cold  winters ;  short,  cool  summers;  little  rainfall ;  froat  to  Joly  1  and  from 
September  1  with  few  exceptions. 

2.  The  larger  streams  are  usuallv  at  their  hig^hest  stage  in  June,  and  after  thai  bD 
rapidly,  but  furnish  ample  water  for  all  irrigating  purposes. 

TDCBKR. 

1.  The  section  of  country  situate  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  head  cf 
Bear  River  and  its  tributaries  contains  about  50,000  aeres  of  timber,  prinoinalbr  ^hii» 
spruce  and  quaking  Mpen  of  stunted  growth,  rarely  exceeding  14  inohea  in  diametfr 
at  the  base  of  tree,    very  little  if  any  could  be  nsed  or  oonsimred  olear  lofa. 
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2.  No  trees  have  been  planted  except  cotton  woods,  and  of  those  bat  few;  other  treee 
nch  as  blsck  locust  and  box  elders  might  grow  if  properly  cnltivated,  bnt  on  account 
of  altitude  their  growth  wonld  be  slow. 

3.  By  (civiiig  free  to  all  settlers  all  timber  that  they  may  require  for  use  for  fuel,  bnild- 
iog,  feocingy  mining,  smelting,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  when  not  exported  out- 
side the  Teiritories—proYided  no  growing  timber  is  cut  or  used  measuring  less  than 
dx  inches  in  diameter  for  other  than  agricultural  purposes,  like  fencing,  &c.  It  wonld 
uodoabtedly  be  advantageous  for  the  second  growth  of  8>11  timber  to  have  dead  and 
{alien  timber  removed  as  speedily  as  possible  and  thus  avoid  to  a  great  extent  the  fu- 
tnre  destraction  by  fire  of  tne  youne  timber.  Many  thousand  acres  of  yoang  pines  and 
qaaiEing  aspen  have  been  destroyea  by  fire  this  past  season  in  this  section  that  could 
hare  been  saved  had  it  not  been  for  the  masses  of  dead  timber  interspersed  through  it: 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  such  timber  in  Wyoming  and  Utah  that  could  be  used 
forfoel,  charcoal,  or  fencing  in  the  next  ten  ^ears,  or  prior  to  its  becoming  worthless 
by  decay.  The  use  of  such  timber  most  certainly  should  be  accorded  free.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  want  of  good  growing  timber  is  too  keenly  felt  by  the 
Kttlen  of  these  Territories  to  permit  of  their  firing  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  stumpafleor  other  tax. 

If  it  is  &emed  to  the  interest  of  the  government  that  timber  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  poor  and  half -starved  pioneers  and  settlers  of  the  Territories  when  used  for  the 
purpose  of  bnilding  up  these  Territories  and  making  them  habitable — in  that  case 
charge  a  low  stumpaee  tax,  say  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  foot,  on  saw-logs  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  over,  and  10  cents  per  cord  for  wood,  but  permit  no  green  or 
grovinff  timber  to  be  cut  under  6  inches  in  diameter  unless  for  fencing  pnrposes.  The 
nk  or  Tease  of  timber  lands  in  the  Territories  would  tend  to  a  monopoly  in  some  sec- 
tioBs  of  the  Territories  if  not  in  all. 

4.  Would  not  classify  the  different  kinds  of  forest  lands  in  manner  of  disposition, 
Ac.  The  quality  of  the  timber  and  its  accessibility  changes  in  every  county  and 
cafion,  and  could  not  be  fairly  classified. 

5.  There  is  nsuallv  one-third  spruce  and  two-thirds  quaking  aspen  as  second  growth 
vhere  timber  has  been  burned  off,  and  think  there  would  be  tne  same  result  where 
timber  has  been  felled ;  should  think  it  would  require  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  for 
a  iproce  to  acquire  the  diameter  of  ten  inches. 

f>.  Forest  firee  are  started  generally  from  two  causes :  Ist.  Indian  hunting  parties, 
vho  start  fires  for  the  purpose  of  driving  game  and  a  natural  love  all  Indians  have  for 
Ktting  fire  to  naee  or  timber  when  paesmg  over  or  through  it.  lid.  Through  culpable 
oegligenoe  on  tne  part  of  white  hunters  and  fishing  parties  leaving  their  camp-fires  un- 
extingnished.  Extent  of  fires :  I  should  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  timber  in  this 
belt  has  either  been  destroyed  or  killed  by  fires  during  the  past  summer,  they  having 
been  onnsnally  destmctive,  caused  by  extreme  drouth,  rrevention :  keep  Indians 
on  their  reservations.  Make  and  enforce  very  severe  laws  against  the  whites,  say  two 
<v  three  yean  in  penitentiary  and  $500  fine  for  starting  such  fires,  accident  or  careless- 
ftctt  not  to  be  considered  an  excuse.  Two  or  three  prosecutions  under  such  a  law 
vonld  effect  a  cure  or  tend  to  make  transient  campers  more  careful. 

*.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  mllful  destruction  or  waste  of  timber  in 
either  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  or  Montana.  In  cutting 
Mv-logs  and  railroad  ties  tree  tops  are  left,  proving  destructive  to  the  growing  timber 
if  left  on  the  ground.  In  case  a  fire  should  break  out  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on 
pezsons  cutting  logs  or  ties  to  clean  up  diMs  by  cording  up  that  portion  suitable  for 
foel  and  destroying  the  brush, 

i  Logs,  ties,  and  wood  are  usnally  cut  and  delivered  by  parties  who  make  that  their 
buinesB,  and  sold  to  railroad  companies,  saw-mUls,  mine  owners,  smelting  works,  char- 
coal mannijaeturers,  agriculturists^  in  fact  to  nearly  all  consumers.  Timber :  pine  and 
open,  is  not  often  to  be  had  near  place  of  consumption,  nor  does  it  grow  nearer  than 
^  thirty  to  fifty  miles  from  arable  lands,  in  most  cases  over  that  distance.  The 
o^erahip  of  timber,  wood,  ties,  &c.,  is  exclusively  in  the  parties  who  fell  it,  until  de- 
uTered  to  the  partv  contracting  for  same. 

d.  I  think  that  the  control  or  management  of  the  public  timber  lands,  nnder  the  law, 
iwiQld  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  district  land  officers,  with  power  to  employ  an 
^ent  and  capable  man  or  men  •acquainted  with  the  timber  business  and  the  country, 
to  act  as  Bopervisors  of  the  timber  sections  on  behalf  of  the  government,  and  see  that 
the  laws  in  regard  to  the  cutting  and  preservation  of  young  timber  are  complied 
~ith,  and  in  case  a  stompage  or  otner  tax  law  is  to  be  enforced  on  timber  cut,  it  shall 


*  ^w  to  ponish  the  offenders. 


TeaUmany,  qf  G,i^ge  J^,  ThatfwSf  ngj^BUr  oj  ifie  land  off^  eastern  dirtrki  of  IFfoauf 

Umukd  STA.TBS  Labd  OvncK, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo^  NmBmher  14,  Itn^. 

DfcAB  Sib:  In  aooordanoe  with  yonr  deaire  I  slve  my  vieva  and  Itoto  in  telation  w 

of  tne  ' 


Wjomin^,  more  eBpeoially  in  the  workings  of  the  land  aystam  and  the  induetnM 
ative  to  it.  I  woald  retes,  in  the  ficst  place,  to  the  oiroalar  aent  to  me  by  the  Pntiiic 
Land  Commiaaion,  the  qneationa  in  which  I  will  in  part  anawer  to  the  beat  ei  mj 
information.  As  register  of  the  land  office  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wyoaaing.  m^ 
Jnriadlction  extends  over  one-half  of  the  Territory,  or  from  the  eastern  boiiiiiUr7  u< 
the  Territory  west  to  the  lOdth  meridian. 

In  a  residence  in  the  Territory  for  the  past  ten  yeara,  part  of  the  tiaae  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  United  States  dej^nty  surveyor,  I  have  had  occasion  to  viaii  a  gnattf 
part  of  onr  Territory,  and  in  disoharginff  the  duties  of  my  office  have  heenme  faniliar 
with  the  views  held  by  the  settlers  on  Uie  public  lands,  and  what  woold  aoem  to  av 
as  iijadiciousneas  in  some  of  the  laws  relating  thereto.  In  Wyoming,  when  ibe 
greater  part  of  the  land  isof  soch  a  character  as  to  be  classed  aa  deaert  land,  it  stiikr* 
me  the  requirements  to  obtain  title  should  not  be  as  stringent  aa  in  mora  popako* 
and  fertile  States,  for  the  land  at  beat  in  these  thinly  aettlM  repriona  cannot  be  woith 
more  than  the  government  asks ;  yet  the  settler,  to  procure  a  title,  even  ai  the  price, 
is  put  to  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  especially  in  making  his  final  prnol 
He  must  bring  two  witnesses,  sometimes  several  hundred  miles,  to  certify  aa  to  ht^ 
improvements.  He  must  advertise  his  intention  to  make  final  proof  and  naae  a  dif 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  that  he  will  be  at  the  land  office  with  two  apeoM 
witnesses,  it  often  occurs  that  the  witnesses  specified  cannot  be  obtained  at  toetin 
named,  or  are  unable  to  go  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  some  ollleer  bdns 
whom  their  depositions  can  be  taken,  thereby  laying  the  applicant  liable  to  delar  »•! 
fresh  expense  in  procuring  other  witnesses  and  advertising. 

The  desert  act  of  March  3. 1877,  meets  a  great  want,  inaamueb  aa  the  aattler  can 
perfect  a  title  on  unsurveyea  land,  for  a  greater  part  of  our  Territory  is  aajrt  ai»i:* 
veyed,  and  with  the  small  appropriation  doled  out  but  little  pnwxeas  takes  plK^ 
each  year.  This  law  gives  an  impetus  to  settlement,  whexeaa  under  preTiooa  la^* 
the  settler  was  loath  to  make  permanent  or  costly  improvements  on  land  to  wh:^ 
the  title  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Yet  there  is  in  this,  like  the  other  Uwa.  ca? 
common  and  Just  complamt  against  the  stringency  required  on  final  proof.  Ob« 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  physical  structure  of  our  Territory  ia  the  anU 
amount  of  first  or  bottom  land  proper.  Our  streams  coursing  alons  the  piairic  cc: 
deepj  and  the  generally  very  narrow  and  irregular  strips  of  bottomland  aco  heamwi 
by  nigher  bench  lands  or  chains  of  rolling  blujQBi,  so  that  a  claim  of  640  aeiea  man 
necessarily  be  made  up  in  a  great  part  by  these  higher  landa,  to  which  iirigaiioa 
could  not  be  brought,  which  would  fail  m  a  complumoe  to  the  letter  of  the  lav. 
All  of  these  lands,  outside  of  a  small  portion  bordering  on  streama,  ave  of  n» 
utility  but  for  gpaaiug  purposes.  The  grasses,  of  unsurpassed  nntritiooanoaa,  depend 
for  growth  mamly  on  our  late  snows  and  spring  ehowera.  Oftentimea  oar  4iy 
seaaona  give  but  a  scanty  growth  ere  the  curing  prooeaa  oommeneea.  atonting  giovth 
and  yielding  a  scant  supply  of  feed.  And  for  tais  class  of  land,  with  its  one  zedsetr 
ing  trait,  stock-feed,  it  seems  to  me  govern ment  receives  a  veiy  full  oompenaation>  tht 
dollar  and  twenty-five  centa  per  acre,  without  making  requisite  the  full  iniebtioL  y. 
the  tract— in  fact,  an  impracticable  demand  in  many  caaea.  Say,  require  the  iniga- 
tiou  of  one-quarter,  or  160  acres,  and  I  think  the  law  irould  be  of  moce  equal  aatib^- 
tion,  and  the  government  obtein  the  full  value  for  much  more  land.  In  raganl  to  tfar 
final  proof  required  upon  this  class  of  entries  I  have  of  ten,  heard  men  say,  ^  If  I  havt 
to  answer ^11  of  those  questions  I  will  let  the  land  alone,  for  it  is  not  wwA  over  <»« 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  after  I  improve  it."  Partaea  have  aaid  te  me 
that  they  had  rather  buy  of  tne  aettler  that  had  obtained  a  patent  for  land  than  to 
fulfill  all  the  requlremente  of  the  lawa ;  yet  these  very  men  were  piobahW  eoatompial- 
ing  the  erection  of  aeveral  thouaand  dollars'  worth  of  improvements.  Bat  their  resi- 
dence waa  in  aome  town,  diatant  from  the  land,  and  they  did  not  want  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  law  by  living  on  this  land,  meralj  to  b* 
granted  the  privilege  of  paying  to  the  government  the  f  ulTvalue  of  the  land. 

The  pastoral  hom^teaa  law,  yet  one  of  the  things  to  be,  I  ahoold  jad«e  90  par  cvnt. 
of  the  stockmen  would  fervently  wish  it  to  renuun  in  that  innooent  oonaition  lor  sons 
future  generation  to  giTe  it  the  breath  of  life.  If  by  the  wish  of  the  atonkwin  it  b  ta 
be  it  wul  neyer  become  a  law.  Only  a  few  hours  aince  one  of  the  moat  praninent  «i 
onr  sheep  men  said.  "  If  the  law  paaaea  my  sheep  bosineaa  ia  over,  and  i%  viU  be  mj 
first  endeavour  to  seu  onf  I  understand  from  oonversing  with  them  Ihai  tha  moi: 
prominent  of  our  cattle  men  are  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  law.  A  iBoaftng  hm 
been  called  by  the  aecretary  of  the  stock  association  for  Tueedav  evening,  Koreaabfr 
18,  to  discuss  this  question,  and  the  opinions  aa  gathered  I  will  aad  to  thia  beloie  it « 
mailed. 
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I  belieTe  the  present  syBtem  of  pablic-land  enrveys  ia  as  perfect  as  it  can  be 
nude,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  more  requirements  by  the  snrveyors-general  as  re- 
gaids  the  marking  of  lines  and  a  more  careful  and  frequent  inspection  to  see  that  tiieir 
instmctions  are  complied  with  and  this  work  carefully  done.  I  am  fully  convinced 
thftt  the  BurYevors-general  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  surveying,  for  at  pres- 
ent many  of  the  offices  are  filled  by  men  who  have  not  the  most  shadowy  idea  even 
how  to  conduct  a  government  survey,  and  in  the  smallest  particulars  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  greater  competency  ox  subordinates.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  sur- 
Teyors-general  a  personal  inspection  of  the  work  of  their  deputies  would  not  enlighten 
them  to  any  great  extent,  particularly  as  to  whether  the  lines  were  properly  run  or  not. 
The  deputy,  uieref ore,  has  nothing  to  inspire  him  to  good  work  but  his  own  cohscience. 

Registers  and  receivers  should  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $1,500  to  each,  and 
Bhoald  by  all  means  be  allowed  office  ren^  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses ;  abolish  fees, 
may  be,  except  in  contested  cases,  when  the  officers  should  be  allowed  as  much  as  now, 
or  more,  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing.  In  most  cases  the  amount  allowed  is  hardly 
sofficient  to  pay  a  stenographer  or  clerk,  whose  services  on  such  occasions  are  most 
nigently  required. 

Patents  for  public  lands  should  issue  in  the  regular  order  in  which  final  payments 
are  made,  and  should  be  returned  to  patentee,  after  final  papers  are  perfected,  with 
more  promptness. 

More  prompt  attention  should  be  given  by  the  department  to  communications  re- 
ceiTed  from  the  registers  and  receivers. 

Expired  filings  of  all  kinds  should  be  canceled  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
limitation  of  same,  and  not,  as  now,  compel  the  second  filer  to  obtain  the  relinquish- 
fflent  of  a  filing  that  has  been  dead  by  limitation  perhaps  two  or  three  years. 

In  regard  to  the  felling  and  removing  of  timber  upon  the  public  lands,  I  think  the 
stompage  law  as  it  is  should  be  modified  so  that  the  rate  for  railroad  ties  should  be 
doabled  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  chopping  of  cord-wood  removed,  liake  a  pen- 
^ty  for  using  green  timber  for  such  purposes.  By  such  a  law  the  timber  land  would 
be  cleared  ox  lul  fallen  timber,  with  which  our  hillsides  are  covered,  and  thereby  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  which  is  so  destructive  not  only  to  taajgd 
timber  but  to  the  young  trees  that  are  everywhere  eprin^g  up  along  the  mountain- 
ades.  The  choppers,  as  a  rule,  use  onlv  deaa  and  fidlen  timber  for  ooid-wood,  as  it  is 
much  lighter  to  haul  and  more  preferable  to  the  consumer. 
T^ry  respectfully, 

GEOBCffi  B.  TH01£AS. 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Eso.. 

CammigaUmer  an  Publio  Lands,  PMIode^Mo,  Pa, 
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ADDmOKAL  TESTPf ONT  RECEIVED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  COMMISSIOK 
8IKCE  DECEMBER  15,  1879,  AT  WHICH  DATE  THE  PRINCIPAL  MASS  OF 
TESTIMONY  WAS  SENT  TO  PRESS. 

J^timony  ofB,  C.  Sophiiu,  Tuomm,  Ariz.^  on  the  Spanish  laws  0/1761  and  1789,  relative 

to  imgatton  in  the  taeatem  provinces  of  Mexico. 

Tucson,  January  4,  1880. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Your  note  of  inqniry  last  received.  The  general  legnlationB  for  the 
meaffiirement  of  water,  pnblished  in  1761,  declare : 

That  the  regalia^  according  to  the  common  and  rigorooB  acceptation  of  the  term,  is 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which  pertains  to  the  monarch,  in  properties  yagrant, 
ikipwrecked,  intestate,  waters,  lands,  and  mines;  and  that,  therefore,  the  prince 
alone  has  the  right  to  distribnte  the  waters. 

In  1789  instmctions  were  issued  by  the  comandante  general  of  the  western  province 
of  Mexico  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  pueblo  of  Petic  (Hermosillo)  in  the  province 
of  SoDora ;  which  instmctions  were  to  be  oDserved  in  the  establishment  of  alt  pueblos 
irithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  comandancia  general,  which  Jurisdiction  embraced  all 
thf  western  provinces  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  including  Califomia.  These  in- 
etractioiis  were  approved  by  the  King  and  direct  as  follows : 

Aot.  6.  The  tract  of  four  square  leagues  granted  to  the  new  settlement  (pueblo) 
being  measured,  its  pastures,  woods,  water  privileges,  huntings,  fisheries,  stone  ^uar- 
T^  (fruit)  trees,  &c.,  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spaniaids  and  Indians  residing 
vithin  the  territory  measured  ofif. 

Abt.  19.  Irrigation  being  the  principal  means  of  fertilizing  the  lands,  and  that 
which  most  conduces  to  the  increase  of  tne  settlement,  the  commissioner  (appointed  for 
that  purpose)  shall  take  particular  care  to  distribute  the  waters  so  that  all  the  lands 
iQiceptible  to  irrigation  may  partake  of  the  benefits  thereof  especially  during  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons  when  irrigation  is  most  required,  in  order  to  insure  good 
crops,  for  which  purpose,  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  skillful  and  intelligent  per- 
ftM».  he  shall  divide  the  territory  (to  be  irrigated)  into  districts,  marking  out  to  each 
one  a  trench  or  ditch,  starting  from  the  main  source,  which  may  carry  sumcient  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  tract  for  which  it  is  intended,  in  order  that  each  settler  may 
bow  the  mtch  bv  means  of  which  his  tract  of  land  is  to  be  irrigated,  so  that  he  can- 
iKn  and  shall  not  have  the  power  to  take  the  water  belonging  to  another,  nor  a  greater 
quantity  than  may  belong  to  his  tract  of  land. 

AfiT.  20.  In  order  that  the  settlers  may  eigoy  equitably  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  in 
proportion  to  the  need  of  their  crops,  there  shall  be  named  annually,  by  the  ayunta- 
Bii^nto(town  council),  one  alcalde,  or  '^mandador,"  for  each  water  ditch,  in  whose 
charge  shall  be  the  distribution  of  the  water  to  the  different  tracts  to  be  irrigated,  in 
pn>portion  to  the  necessities  of  the  lands;  the  alcalde  to  publish  a  list  of  the  owners 
of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  respective 
tracts  were  to  be  irrigated ;  to  the  end  that,  from  the  carolessness  or  indolence  of  the 
ownera,  lands  might  not  be  without  irrigation  at  the  proper  time,  which,  besides 
working  private  &mage,  would  result  in  an  injury  to  the  community.  To  avoid  this 
the  alcalde  of  each  water  ditch  shall  keep  a  peon  or  servant,  who,  knowing  the  hour 
f*f  the  day  or  night  designated  for  the  irrigation  of  each  tract  or  corn-field,  shall,  when 
the  owner  fails  to  do  so,  take  caro  to  irrigate  the  tract  at  the  proper  time ;  for  which 
^i)or  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  tract  irrigated  the  just  value  of  his  labor, 
The  sum  to  be  regulated  by  the  commissioner  or  by  a  judicial  officer. 

Art.  21.  The  repairs  and  cleansing  of  the  main  ditch  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
^^^^nunnnity,  and  this  work  to  be  done  at  such  times  as  the  commissioner  and  town 
council  may  designate,  each  settler  giving  his  personal  labor  toward  the  same,  or  pay- 
^Z  a  reasonable  assessment. 

The  foregoing  instructions  and  regulations  are  based  upon  laws  from  time  to  time 
pa«cd  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish  Indies. 

In  arid  countries,  such  as  a  large  i)ortion  of  Spanish  America,  water  for  purposes  of 
ip^gation  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  importance;  hence,  the  laws  of  Spain  in  rela- 
te to  the  use  and  distribution  thereof  were  exceedingly  exact  and  stringent.    The 
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use  of  the  water  belonged  to  the  riparian  lands,  which  could  not  be  derived  thoti*^ 
It  was  an  element  peitaining  to  the  land  of  which  it  conM  not  be  diTested,  the  use 
and  distribntion  thereof  being  under  the  control  of  officers  appointed  under  the  Uv. 
whose  duties  were  to  see  that  each  tract  of  irrigable  land  received  all  the  water  :<> 
whidi  it  was  entitled;  and  even  when  the  owner  of  the  land  neglected  to  sopplr  th^ 
same  with  water,  the  land  received  it  th^pgh  th^  n^upatrf^tion  ofgnardians  appouii«<d 
for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectfcQly,  your  Mend,  &o., 

R.  C.  HOPKINS. 
J.  W.  PowELLy  Esq.,  WoBkingUm. 


TeBtimany  of  C,  Bielawshif  draughtsman,  turveyor-generaVB  office  of  CaUfarma^  Sam  FH^- 
cisoo,  Cdl,,  relative  to  present  system  of  surveys,  contract  system,  inspector  ofsurvtys^  ^mi 
of  surveys f  townships  surveyed,  permanent  monuments,  Spanish  grants^  Meneau  ynnk, 
triangulation  survey^  and  topography. 

C.  BiBLASKi,  draughtsman  United  States  surveyor-general's  office  of  Califon::x 
testified  at  San  Francisco,  October  16,  1879,  as  follows : 

I  was  a  military  engineer  until  1671,  when  I  came  to  this  country. 

Question.  Qive  us  your  ideas  of  what  should  bo  done  to  make  more  perfect  the  pre^i;*. 
system  of  survey,  and  what  methods  you  would  devise  to  make  more  accurate  toj-.^;- 
raphy  and  definiteness  of  description. — ^Answer.  From  my  experience  I  am  led  to  *•- 
lieve  that  by  following  and  properly  executing  the  instructions  of  the  present  syt^ni 
it  would  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  result  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  surveying  an*. 
topography.  I  believe  that  in  running  around  a  square  inile  of  country  a  smrer.s' 
wouKl  have  plenty  of  chances  to  get  a  distinct  topography  of  that  one  square  milt 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  abolishing  the  contract  system  and  substituting  a  wa^ 
system  T — ^A.  I  think  that  would  give  better  results,  but  it  would  be  at  least  thrw  -•* 
four  times  more  expensive  than  at  present.  I  would  suggest  the  keeping  of  the  pn-^:t 
system  under  better  control.  I  would  control  it  bv  an  inspector  or  inspectors  of  <::- 
veys,  who  would  inspect  the  work  before  it  is  paid  for.  I  oelieve  it  is  so  in  the  E^^ 
liui  system.  He  should  not  be  amenable  to  the  sur^'eyor-general,  but  should  V.  4i 
independent  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  prices  adequate  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  preseut  pr^y 
adequate  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  mountain  ranges  it  is  not.  The  »u> 
veyor-general  can  order  a  higher  price  if  he  thinks  it  is  best. 

Q.  Do  the  exterior  lines  cost  more  than  the  other  lines  f — ^A.  The  govemment  al- 
lows two  priceeL  and  the  higher  prices  are  not  adequate  in  some  tracts.  In  lir^ 
tracts,  all  together,  the  surveyor  might  do  well ;  but  if  a  man  has  to  go  to  theexpT'i^*- 
of  preparing  to  survey  a  single  township,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  make  alj 
money  out  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  townships  have  been  surveyed  in  California  T — A.  I  should  say  Xi'^ 

Q.  Out  of  those  3,000  townships,  do  you  know  how  many  of  them  an?  senled  '—V 
Well,  I  should  say  that  two-thirds  are  partly  settled,  and  the  other  third  perbaps '-« : 

Q.  Are  these  3,000  townships  subdivided  f — ^A.  A  ^ood  many  of  them ;  a  good  ou  .* 
of  them  on  the  borders  of  streams  have  been  subdivided,  wherever  valuable  land  *•• 
been  found. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  surveyor  should  be  permitted  to  give  all  posaibk  infnr.^- 
tlon  to  settlers  f — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  What  can  you  suggest  in  regard  to  more  permanent  monuments  or  stakes  >•" 
distinctions  of  any  character  to  make  surveys  more  permanent ;  and  is  not  there  a  rt* 
cessity  for  more  permanent  monuments  f — A.  We  have  here  surveys  made  twenty-ri'  • 
or  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  surveyors  now  go  there,  they  can  trace  all  the  lin»*>^»ry 
well.  That  is,  on  the  plains  and  mountain  lands^  we  have  survey's  north  and  so  .'1. 
and  if  properly  executed,  they  will  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Some  oomen  havf  V»: 
mischievously  destroyed,  but  if  properly  executed,  I  believe  the  surveys  wonlii  %m.<  » 
long  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  charge  of  makins  the  maps  of  the  Spanish  grants  T — ^A.  1  azd  :.•  • 
chief  draugntsman.    I  used  to  have  cnarge,  but  I  have  not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  granto  having  grown  in  a  night  over  the  ohz^uA* 

f:ant  of  the  alcalde  t    Have  they  enUu'ged  and  any  exterior  lines  be«n  taken  in  •— -^ 
cannot  answer  of  my  own  knowledge.    I  have  heard  of  some  such  things. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  auestion  of  Mexican  grants  should  be  settled  f— A  Th. 
they  should  be^  but  I  don't  think  there  are  many  left  unsurveyed.    In  fact,  I  tl:/^'^ 
very  few  remain  unsurveyed.    The  government  ought  to  confirm  the  titles  st  o:.-* 
and  get  rid  of  the  whole  subject. 
Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  f    For  instance,  would  you  not  pvr  > 
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dioaein  the.law  to.  antborize  triaoinilatioii  if  it  waa,  in  the  io^gmexit  of  the  anxveyor 
best  to  nae  it  t-^A*  They  are  allow^  triangiilation  now.  Ii  the  United  States  would 
make  aD  accnrate  trian^nlation  survey  and  let  the  United  States  land  surveys  be  con- 
nected  with  it,  I  think  it  would  be  well,  so  that  we  ponld  make  a  good  map  of  the 
United  States.  Hie  deputy  surveyors  are  allowed  fifty  chains  per  mile,  by  way  of 
mistakes.  By  having  conneetions  with  real  goo4  tri angulation  points  tlu»e  errors 
conld  be  discarded  and  a  very  good  and  useful  map  be  made  of  the  country ;  but  as  to 
the  present  system,!  consider  that  if  they  are  surveyed  by  solar  compass  in  a  good, 
faithfal  way,  I  think  our  surveys  can  be  made  very  nicely.  I  believe  it  is  not  the 
daty  of  the  I Jnited  States  to  furnish  an  exact  topographical  map,  but  to  plainly  sub- 
divide the  lands  by  lines,  so  that  every  farmer  andsettler  can  go  there  and  hunt  up 
the  land  he  wants  and  occupy  it.  As  to  further  improvement  in  the  topography,  i^  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  that.  We  have  here  in  this  State  very  nice  county  maps. 
These  maps  will  be  made  in  time  evervwhere  when  the  country  is  settled.  Just  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  (to  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  all  its  resources)  to  make 
geological  and  viJnation  surveys,  so  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  general  government  to  parcel 
tiie  l^d  for  sale  with  topography  enough  for  identification. 


Tettimtmjf  of  Charln  W,  CroWf  aUamey,  Nevada  Oi<y,  Cal.,  on  lode  olaimt  and  placer 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  anawe:^  are  given  wilj  be  found  bj  unfolding 
page  oppqeite  page  1 : 

1.  Charles  W.  C108B,  attorney,  Nevada  Oity. 
t  Seven  years. 

3.  No. 

4.  A  eonslderable  practice  in  obtaining  United  States  land  patents. 

5.  Mineral  patents  from  one  to  three  years. 

&  From  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars,  besides  price  of  land. 
7.  IConatiyaions.    Moi^y  mineral  and  timbei;  lands. 
9.  The  pzeaent  system  is  good  enough.  . 

10.  The  desert-land  law  should  be  repealed. 

LODB  CLAJMA. 

1.  Sevwal  yeata  of  aofeive  praetioe  in  miniaa  litigation  and  patents. 

2.  It  is  a  very  common  ccnnplaint  that  appucatibns  for  mineral  patents  move  too 
8k>wly  in  the  department  at  Washington. 

3.  Tbe  present  praotiee  is  probAbly  best  calculated  to  protect  all  parties  in  interest, 
and  has  caused  no  trouble  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  The  apex  of  a  vein  is  the  vein  at  the  surface.  When  a  lode  has  been  developed 
nifficiently  to  show  it's  worth,  locating  those  facts  can  he  sufficiently  determined  for 
ordisary  pnrposes  of  k>cation  and  record. 

0.  The  present  law  as  to  locations  works  well ;  it  wonld  work  better  if  moie  partSo- 
olarly  observed. 

^  No.  It  prevents  both  litigation  and  injustice,  as  it  makes  floating  of  claims  quite 
iapowible. 

7.  Yes ;  but  under  the  present  law  the  rights  of  the  respeotive  parties  are  easily  de- 
tennined. 

8.  No ;  not  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

9.  Not  in  this  vicinity,  but  600  feet  in  width  often  includes  several  distinct  and  val- 
Dsble  ledges. 

10.  Seldom. 

11.  Don't  know. 

1*^  Have  never  known  of  such  a  case. 

VS.  Not  in  this  vicinity,  under  the  aot  of  Congress.  When  suoh  litigation  arises,  it 
is  usually  from  claims  dating  prior  to  the  act  of  1866. 

14.  That  is  the  most  important  jirovision  of  all;  the  reasons  are  obvious  to  those  who 
ue  well  acquainted  with  lode  mining. 

15.  No. 

16.  Stake  off  or  mark  boundaries,  post  and  record  a  notice  clearly  defining  the  looa- 
tioo  and  boundaries. 

17.  Na 

16.  Not  where  the  rsoorda  are  kept  with  other  land-title  records.    Looal  mining  reo- 
«d«  aie  liable  to  much  abuse. 
Id.  All  Uwal  mining-district  laws  should  be  abolishedi  but  the  reoorda  should  be  in 
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the  connty  leoorder's  offices.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  the  leeordi  aft  United 
States  land  office,  on  accoont  of  the  difficulty  encountered  by  persons  at  a  disknoe  in 
examining  them. 

20.  No.  These  rights  are  very  difficult  and  complex,  and  need  jnriss  sndtbebMl- 
Jndffes  for  their  determination. 

21.  The  right  to  raise  ventilatinff  shafts  under  proper  restrictions  from  the  dip  of 
the  ledge  through  adjoining  ^p)una  would  be  a  valuable  amendment. 

22.  ^ve  not  considered  this  subject  fully. 

PLACER  OLAIMB. 

1.  A  large  proportion  being  deposits  in  what  are  called  ancient  river-beds  or  ehao- 
nels  in  quartz  gravel. 

2.  Tes ;  by  several  years  of  active  legal  practice  in  that  kind  of  business,  from  $IQ0 
to  $5,000  with  contest,  the  difference  in  contested  cases  being  chiefly  attoney'ifeei  in 
local  courts. 

3.  From  |50  to  $300,  besides  ^rice  of  land,  without  contest. 

4.  The  general  law  not  requiring,  well-denned  acts  to  evidence  of  posBCSsiop,  Ac 

5.  Defective  in  maintaining  boundaries  and  making  improvements. 

6.  There  should  be  some  reasonable  limit  to  the  quantity  which  can  be  aequiied  or 
held  by  any  means  by  one  person,  corporation,  or  copartnership. 

7.  No ;  all  placer  mining  claims  should  become  public  lands  if  no  valuable  improf«- 
ments  are  made  durine  any  period  of  five  years. 

8.  No ;  not  since  1872. 

9.  No.  But  parties  owning  outlets  on  mineral  lands  frequently  are  very  ui^iift  ii 
their  exactions.  The  Consress  should  pass  laws  concerning  easements  and  diataage 
and  water  rights  for  minmg  purposes^  and  all  patents  for  minraal  lands  thsnsftff 
issued  should  be  subject  to  sucn  conditions. 


TdtUmony  of  C.  D.  Davis,  lamd  swrveifiir  a4k2  otot2  eN^aaar,  Fntmo  Omm^,  GsJf/brws,  mi 
H,  8.  PaUarwn,  Fnnto  Cotcfty,  CaVffomia,  <m  agriomltwre  and  Umber  «mcii,  mMif  mi 
poiturage  lands. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  C.  JD.  Davis,  f^resno  County,  California,  land  surveyor  and  civil  enginear. 

2.  Twelve  years  in  the  count^,  thirty  in  the  State. 

3.  Tes,  under  the  homestead  law. 

4.  Have  witnessed  the  settUng  up  of  a  new  country  and  have  been  called  on  oftu 
to  survey  and  get  numbers  for  settlera,  &c. 

5.  Time,  three  to  four  days ;  expense,  $30  to  $50,  in  unconteeted  cases ;  in  eonteitod 
casea^ooets  up  to  bankruptcy.    We  are  thirty  iniles  from  a  land  office. 

6.  The  laws  are  good,  and  without  peijury  the  government  cannot  be  wionged. 
(lliere  are  already  laws  for  perjury.) 

7.  Bough  mountains,  low  or  foot  hills,  and  level  valleys,  comprising  all  tliediffBnot 
kinds  of  land  in  the  question. 

8.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  nor  geographical  division.  It  can  be  best  fixsd  br 
the  reports  of  surveys.  It  fixes  itself  in  part  by  the  density  of  the  population,  vheiv 
it  remains  sparsely  settled  after  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  to  aetde  it. 

9.  No  need  of  changing  the  present  system  except  so  far  as  to  allow  settlers  to  loeatt 
by  sections  on  pasture  lands,  always  reserving  the  right  to  the  mineral  to  the  min«n> 
Timber  land  should  be  sold  with  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  any  one  man  or  firm  eoold 
hold.  Valley  lands  are  already  owned.  My  reasons  for  selling  the  timber  is  to  pro- 
tect it.  Government  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  the  individual.  Pasture  lands  shoald  b« 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  support  a  family  by  passing  title  to  the  settler.  H«  cM 
not  be  eat  out,  but  could  stocx  his  range  so  tbat  there  would  be  no  danger  of  kms( 
his  stock  from  want. 

10.  There  can  be  no  better  system  except  as  to  pasture  lands,  and  theie  the  iyiK«B 
simply  wants  enlarging. 

AGRICULTURAX.. 

A  little  too  hot  for  comfort  through  the  summer  in  the  vaUey,  but  by  oUmbing  tis* 
mountains  can  get  anything  you  want.  Rainfall  rather  light ;  average  not  men  ihm 
10  inches.  Length  of  season  nine  months;  many  places  not  froet  eoosigh  in  (bi 
other  three  to  kul  orange-trees.  Snowfall— none  in  the  vaUey,  and  very  litUe  bek>v 
2,000  foot  altitude,  and  not  heavy  until  about  4,000  feet.    Water  supply  witlKMit  Uaii: 
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tU  we  want  through  May  and  Jane  (when  we  need  it  meet).    Sometimes  an  overplos 
til  or  seven  months  in  the  year. 

t  Rainfall :  The  greater  part  in  December  and  January.  March  often  gives  as  a 
good  rainfali.  The  supply  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  is  what  we  rely  on  for  irri- 
gation. 

3.  SoioesBfally,  but  a  small  proportion. 

4.  About  one-fifth. 

5.  Almost  everything ;  but  the  country  is  settling  principally  on  wheat,  alfalfa,  and 
fruits,  (mainly  grapes).  Egyptian  com,  though,  is  growing  in  favor  very  fast,  and 
pTomiaes  to  be  a  leading  crop  in  a  few  years.  Baisin  culture  has  proved  a  great  sue- 
cees. 

6.  About  12  inches.    This  amount  put  on  the  land  at  any  time  will  secure  a  crop. 

7.  The  snows  of  the  Sierras  are  our  main  dependence ;  they  aotinc  something  like  a 
resenroir,  and  melt  almost  exactly  as  our  wants  call  for,  and  come  £>wn  to  us  through 
the  Joaquin  and  Kings  Rivers. 

8.  1  have  had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  irrigation,  and  must  say  that,  with  Judi> 
cioQs  handling,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  greatly  enhanced  by  irrigation.  I  have 
koowD  good  potatoes  (Irish),  cabbage,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  barley  raised  at 
an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet,  but  think  this  the  limit  of  cultivation. 

9.  All  used ;  none  returned ;  no  restrictions  except  the  State  law,  that  requires  canal 
owBera  to  pat  the  water  to  some  practical  use  in  order  to  hold  their  riparian  rights. 

10.  Through  the  flood  season  (May  and  June)  not  more  than  one-fifth,  by  incorpo- 
rating and  locating  under  the  State  Jaws. 

11.  A  little  in  regard  to  riparian  or  prior  rights,  but  the  main  contests  have  been  for 
rights  of  way  and  disputes  inside  of  companies. 

12.  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres. 

13.  Yes,  on  all  the  foot-hill  pasture  lands,  not  less  than  five  sections. 

14.  I  would  put  them  on  the  market  for  homestead  purposes  only,  and  forbid  the 
cutting  of  oak  timber  until  the  expiration  of  the  five  years.  -^ 

15.  To  rely  entirely  on  the  pasture  it  would  take  40  acres  to  the  animal.  I  do  not 
think  oar  lands  furnish  as  much  feed  as  lands  farther  north  or  nearer  the  coast  either. 

16.  Fifty  to  one  hundred. 

17.  About  12  head ;  but  a  small  proportion,  however,  are  on  our  pasture  proper,  four- 
fifths  being  in  the  valley. 

18.  The  quantity  remains  about  the  same,  but  some  kinds  are  dying  out. 

19.  But  little  fencing  on  what  we  are  denominating  pasture  landsJ  Do  not  believe 
it  would  pay  to  fence  them. 

2(1.  Could  not  say. 

21.  Streams  and  springs  mainly. 

22.  Five. 

23.  Except  where  overstocked  it  remains  about  the  same.  Changing  a  little  in 
kinds :  for  instance,  bunch-grass  is  in  many  places  entirely  destroyed. 

24.  Not  well;  if  left  to  themselves  will  separate  themselves. 

25.  I  know  of  but  little  of  late  years  between  cattle  and  sheep.  But  sheep  men  are 
falling  out  constantly  about  the  aivision  of  the  public  range. 

^.  Cattle  about  30,000 ;  seldom  herded  sheep ;  300,000  herded  in  bands  of  about  2,000. 

27.  None  other. 

28.  None  where  charcoal  was  deposited ;  where  charred  posts  were  used  I  sometimes 
bsTc  a  little  trouble. 

0  TTMBBR. 

1.  Timber  of  some  quality  grows  over  a  large  area,  but  timber  lands  easily  accessi- 
ble are  scarce,  the  whole  county  not  having  over  150  sections,  i.  e.,  timber  fit  for  mill- 
ing.   The  milling  timber  is  fir,  sugar  and  yellow  pine. 

2.  Australia  gum  trees,  lombardy  poplar,  locust,  and  walnut.  The  planting  is  just 
eommenced ;  too  soon  to  give  results. 

3.  Sell  them  not  more  than  one  section  to  any  one  firm  or  man.  This  would  prevent 
nu}Dopoly,  for  I  would  not  allow  them  to  acquire  more  than,  that  from  any  source ;  and 
I  would  sell  them  so  cheap  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  than  steal.  I  stated  before 
that  I  thought  private  ownership  was  the  best  protection  the  timbei^  could  have. 

4.  The  only  classification  I  would  make  would  be  to  set  off  the  miUing  timber.  The 
rest  would  all  go  as  pasture  lands. 

5.  Tes;  it  springs  up  immediately,  grows  rapidly,  but  would  take  about  two  hun- 
dred years  to  mature  if  you  let  it  alone.  The  principle  of  the  fittest  surviving  is  seen 
in  this.  The  young  timber  comes  up  very  thick ;  no  possible  chance  for  one  in  a  hun- 
dred to  make  a  tree  for  want  of  room.  Of  course,  in  the  stmgffle  the  strong  must  be 
greatly  retarded  in  their  growth.    The  oldest   pines  here  are  less  than  400  years  old. 

6.  Fires  generally  start  from  the  Indians,  but  are  seldom  very  destructive  here,  at 
least  not  in  oomparison  to  fires  in  Oregon.  The  best  prevention  is  for  private  owners 
to  guard  them. 
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7.  Nothing  more  than  that  thej^  are  heavy.  Shake  men  often  throwing  treee  4  to  7 
feet  diameter,  and  if  it  splits  a  httle  toagh.  leave  it  to  rot  while  they  hant  a  hetter 
splitting  tree.  Saw-mill  men,  too,  eat  nothing  hat  the  clean  trnnks  (oomparatirelv  i 
Cfompetition  being  sharp,  they  are  compelled  to  make  an  extra  quality  of  timber,  isd 
as  the  timber  costs  them  nothing  (stealing  it  from  government),  they  aHMh  awa^. 
The  main  ase  here  is  for  bailding  and  agricnltore.  (Private  owners  ar^tbe  best 
gnards.) 

8.  Everybody  cats  that  wants.  The  man  that  throws  the  tree  owns  it,  and  gener- 
ally sells  it  to  the  consnmer. 

9.  Of  conrse  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  plan,  bat  not  so  good  at 
interested  guards. 

MININO. 

Question  1.  Evervbody  that  has  been  hero  thirty  years  has  had  more  or  leas  to  <k 
with  mines ;  but  taking  the  whole  thing  together,  I  think  the  best  way  woaM  be  to 
let  the  prospector  get  a  survey  and  own  sdf  of  his  80  acres  vertical,  compel  him  to 
pay  for  it,  and  give  him  a  deed.    This.  I  believe,  would  end  all  trooble,  as  it  wooM 

grovent  overlapping  and  give  him  all  his  location.    I  would  let  him  locate  to  saf* 
imself,  i.  0.,  would  let  him  locate  so  that  the  east  lode  Would  be  on  one  edge  of  hh 
survey,  if  he  so  willed. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  D.  DAVIS. 

Addenda. — ^One  word  in  rogard  to  pasturo  lands  above  an  altitude  of  5^000  ittt 
These  should  have  both  the  mineral  and  timber  reserved ;  the  timber,  (liongli,  will 
never  be  needed  except  for  mining,  the  way  it  is  situated. 

1.  H.  8.  Patterson,  Borden,  Fresno  County,  California. 

2.  Six  vears,  and  State  ten. 

I  corroborate  with  the  above,  except  in  answer  to  question  14,  nnder  the  head  of 
agriculturo.  The  foot-hill  lanos  ehotdd  be  sold  in  tracts  not  to  exceed  390  acres  to 
one  man  or  farmet,  and  he  should  be  a  bona  fide  owner  of  land  in  the  VBlley. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  

H.  8.  PAITEB805. 


Teatiinany  of  Peter  Decker,  of  MaryevUlef  Cat,  reHoHpe  to  the  amounte  ej^emded  im  wi«e> 

quenoe  of  the  fUling  in  ofriters  by  tailingefrom  mUnee. 

IfARTSvnjJB,  Cal.,  January  5, 1880. 

'  Dear  Sib  :  Absence  from  home  and  a  press  of  business  have  delayed  my  promiflBd 
roport  as  to  amounts  expended  hero  in  conseijuence  of  the  filling  in  of  oor  riveis  br 
tailings  from  the  a4jacent  mines.  The  necessity  for  levees  arising  firom  this  eaoae  "wu 
made  apparent  beforo  1868,  up  to  which  time  thero  was  expended  on  levees  abooi 
$30,000.  In  that  year  a  system  of  levees  for  this  city  was  adopted,  and  the  coat  of  cw- 
struction  was  $30,500.  In  1875  the  levees  broke  and  our  city  was  inundated  to  the 
depth  of  3  to  5  feet,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  $500,000.  During  that  year 
the  city  expended  on  levees  for  its  futuro  protection  $105,000.  In  the  year  just  part 
(1879)  the  city  extended  its  system  of  levees  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Chir  mteai  <A 
sewerage  has  become  nearly  useless  on  account  of  the  nMng  of  the  river  bed,  learin^ 
no  outlet.    It  cost  $15,000. 

The  filling  in  of  river  beds  and  consequent  overflow  of  the  surroanding  eountrr  ha» 
necessitated  the  construction  of  elevated  roadways  and  expensive  bridgee,  which  batr 
been  coostraoted  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  and  which,  like  levees,  require  heavy  ootla.n 
annaally  for  their  preservation.* 

The  county  (Yuba)  has  spent  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  on  levees  and  brids^ 
$96,500,  in  conseqaence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  streams,  and,  after  «ill,  oor  prutc-....- 
is  inadequate,  and  will  be  totally  so  within  a  few  years  unless  hydraulic  miners  a*ir 
prevented  from  running  their  tailings  into  the  streams.  The  adjoining  countv  ^^ 
Sutter  has  doubtless  spent  as  much  or  more  than  Yuba  for  similar  uncertain  defeo««. 
and  other  counties  and  districts  not  less.  Thus  large  districts  in  the  Sacramento  ValVj. 
including  cities  and  towns,  have  been  iigured  in  property  until  they  feel  there  is  lit:  1«* 
protection,  and  a  certain  demoralization  will  ensue  where  the  authorities  are  incapabii* 
or  neglect  to  protect  property.  The  disastrous  effect  on  this  city  Celigibly  located  t« 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1860  our  assessment  roll  was  $4,540,000.  In  1879  it  ra 
$1,896,000,  and  that,  too,  on  a  high  rate  of  asssessment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

PETER  DECKER 

Miy.  J.  W.  PoWBLL, 

Puhlio  Land  ComnUesioUy  Waehington, 
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ntHmotiy  of  Budolph  Ktott,  fdrtner^'mik^rtm^,  fdi,  JSHiufa  Ctmiity,  Calif omia,  6n  apn- 

cultural  hiiid  limber  lands. 

SflAdTA  COUNTT,  CaLIFORXIA, 

December  12, 1879. 
To  the  honorable  board  of  Land  CommiseionerSf 

Washington  City,  D,  C.  : 

My  name  is  Eadolph  Klotz :  residence,  Klotz's  Mill,  Shasta  Connty ;  occapation, 
sawmill,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  farming,  bntcbering,  and  stock-raising.  I  have 
lived  in  Shasta  Connty,  of  this  St»fce,  twenty-nine  years.  I  have  bought  omred  land 
direct  from  the  general  government.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  United  States 
and  State  land  laws.  The  public  land  now  remaining  in  this  State  is  timbered  land, 
grazing  land,  mining  land,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  agricultural  land,  in  this  county 
or  State.  The  general  gxazing  land  is  very  poor ;  the  land  in  the  foot-hills  and  val- 
leys, after  the  month  of  May,  dries  up  so  it  is  not  fit  for  grazing  during  the  summer. 
Nearly  all  the  stock  men  have  to  move  with  their  stock  to  the  mountains  during  the 
summer  and  return  again  in  the  fall  season.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  public  graz- 
ing lands  of  this  State  would  not  be  beneficial  for  homesteads,  for  the  reason  it  being 
m  poor  it  would  require  a  very  large  quantity  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  on  it  alone. 
From  the  above-etated  facts,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  best  for  the  general  govern- 
ment to  sell  such  land  to  the  highest  bidder  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  regard  to 
»heep-grazing,  sheep  and  cattle  wul  not  graze  on  the  same  land.  Sheep  will  drive  the 
cattle  off.  I^eep  grazing  continuously  on  the  same  land  will  destroy  the  grass  en- 
tirely. From  the  ract  not  having  any  rain  on  an  average  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
all  oar  grass  comes  from  the  seed ;  and  sheep  being  a  close  feeder,  but  very  little  of 
the  grass  goes  to  seed,  and  what  does  go  to  seed  the  sheep  eat  the  seed. 

In  regard  tb  tim1>cr  land,  the  timber  land  of  any  value  is  located  on  the  Sierra 
T^evftda  Monnti^ins,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  and  on  an  average  of  ten 
miles  wide.  The  chartKster  is  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  fir.  and  cedar.  The  timber  in 
the  foot-hills  and  valleys  is  principally  oak,  and  only  fit  for  firewood.  The  majority 
of  the  best  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  has  been  cut,  having  been  cut  by 
all  the  mill  men  and  board  and  shingle  makers,  there  not  being  any  law  whereby  the 
mill  men  and  shingle-makers  could  procure  a  title  to  the  timber,  consequently  they 
cut  the  timber  without  paying  the  government  for  it.  If  not  got  in  that  way,  we 
wonld  have  had  to  live  in  tents  or  import  lumber  from  some  other  country,  the  law 
that  was  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  only  allow- 
in  |^  a  man  to  purchase  160  acres  of  timber  land  at  the  rate  of  (^.50  per  acre;  in  my 
opinion  the  quantity  of  laud  is  not  sufficient  for  mill  men.  It  will  not  pay  any  man 
to  erect  a  mill  for  toe  manufacture  of  lumber  for  that  amount  of  land.  In  m^  opinion 
it  vould  be  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to  sell  the  timber  land  of  California  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  in  unlimited  quantities ;  and  at  the  time  Congress  pass  a  law  (and 
t«  particular  to  Eitrictly  enforce  it)  to  charge  so  much  per  thousand  feet  on  and  after  a 
certain  date  for  tSi  timber  that  is  cut  on  public  lands.  In  that  way  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  manufacturer,  for  he  could  charge  the  same  amount  extra  pn  the 
manufactured  work  that  he  had  to  pay  for  raw  material ;  in  that  way  he  would  not 
encroach  on  the  government.  The  sale  of  timber  at  |1  per  thousand  would  p^y  the 
expenses  of  collection  and  leave  a  balance  of  more  to  the  government  than  any  other 
way.  The  timhered  land  could  be  disposed  of  if  it  was  not  for  fire.  I  would  recommend 
the  'flkle  6t  the  timber  altogether,  and  not  the  land,  for  in  an  early  time,  before  the 
conntry  was  settled  by  the  ^liites,  the  Indians  burned  the  timbered  country  every 
jear,  but  since  that  time  accumulation  of  rubbish  from  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  so 
great  that  when  a  fire  runs  over  the  country  and  through  the  timber  it  destroys  most 
all  the  Umb^.  I  have  been  in  the  mill  business  in  manufacturing  lumber  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  consider  m^rself  as  well,  if  not  better,  posted  than  any  other  man  in 
the  StMe  oh  the  timber  qtiestlons.  fi^er^'thing  that  I  have  stated  in  the  above  I  have 
done  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did 
not  see  the  government  commissioners  when  they  visited  this  county,  as  I  could  have 
fivetk  fMih  AUt^  Infbrtosftibn  'brally  thkn  I  can  by  letter.  As  to  mining  land,  I  have 
bat  very  little  knowledge. 

^  If  you  wish  any  reference  to  me,  I  refer  you  to  Hon.  Newton  Booth,  United  States 
Senator  from  California. 
Tours,  truly, 

RUDOLPH  KLOTZ. 
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Testimony  of  P.  0.  SooU,  lamd  4uid  abwtraet  a(fmU,  Bed  BWg^  Col.,  on  o§ikmltmn  mi 

aMMr, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foond  b j  imloMrag 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  P.  C.  Scott,  Red  Blnff,  Gal.,  land  and  abstract  agent. 

2.  Twenty-two  years. 

3.  Have  acqaired  titles  to  public  lands  under  most  of  the  acts  of  Congxeas  petmiw 
ting  Buch  acquisition. 

5.  Depends  on  distance  from  local  office  and  character  of  location.  Actual  booie- 
stead  entries  requiring  the  presence  of  settler  at  land  office  to  make  filings,  neeessitate 
a  cost  to  such  settler  of  say  (30  more  than  pre-emption  filings.  A  contested  ease  is 
generally  at  an  expense  of  about  |75  more  than  non-eonteeted. 

6.  The  operation  of  United  States  land  laws  gives  general  satisfaction  to  aetsAi 
settlers. 

7.  County  of  Tehama ;  total  area  about  2,048,000  acres ;  about  one-fifth  is  ns- 
ceptible  of  cultivation ;  about  four-fifths  are  grazing  and  timber  lands.  No  minenl 
lands  in  Tehama  Coun^ ;  and  timber  lands  are  of  but  little  value. 

▲QRIGULTUBE. 

1  to  11.  Irrigation  is  unknown  except  for  minor  gardening  purposes;  the  £Kniin|: 
portion  being  tropical,  would  not  be  inhabitable  by  the  Caucasian  race  if  genenlir 
irrigated. 

12.  Fully  four-fifths. 

13.  Yes;  not  less  than  320  acres,  and  would  induce  considerable  settlement. 

14.  Would  be  advisable  in  perhaps  two  years  hence,  by  which  time  evevy  acfs  ta 
any  way  susceptible  of  cultivation  will  have  been  occupied  by  settlen. 

15.  Estimate  at  three  acres. 

16.  From  one  hundred  upwar^. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  No. 

23.  Very  much  diminished. 

24.  No. 
28.  No. 

T1MBBR. 

1.  A  limited  supply  of  pine  and  fir  in  some  mountains. 

2.  None  planted. 

3.  Am  very  positive  in  asserting  that  timber  lands  should  be  sold  in  trmela  of  not 
less  than  320  acres,  at  a  price  varying  according  to  the  estimated  stnmpage  thereoo. 

8.  Local  customs  are,  to  indlBcrimmately  ti&e  possession  of,  manufaotnxB  lambs 
and  destroy  forests. 


9.  Tes. 

Nofie  in  Tehama  County. 


LODB  CLAIMB. 


Tehama  Land  Ain>  Abstraot  Comfajit. 
P.  C.  SCOTT,  Aimk 


TeiHmony  of  E,  D,  Bright,  IWnidod,  €k>lo,,  on  agrUmUwro-and  fteiir,  Ms 

plaoer  olaimi. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  aie  given  will  be  foond 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  £.  D.  Bright,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

2.  Ten  years. 

3.  Have  pre-empted  one  claim. 

4.  None. 

5.  About  one  year  until  patent  issues. 

6.  No. 

7.  All  kinds,  including  coaL 

8.  By  geographical  division  in  this  ooimtry. 

9.  Am  unable  to  give  good  suggestions. 

10.  Know  no  bettor. 
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▲GBIGULTURB. 

1.  We  «re  ^jetting  more  rain  and  snow  each  reoorimg  year. 

2.  Snow,  winter  and  spring ;  rain,  Jane  and  July. 

3.  None. 

4.  Any  land  that  can  be  covered  bv  ditch. 

5.  Com,  wheat,  oata,  barley,  and  sul  yegetables. 

6.  Abont  one  foot. 

7.  All  streams  snpply  good  in  county. 

8.  Know  of  no  injury ;  crops  raised  at  8,500  feet  in  this  aeotian. 

9.  Cannot  answer. 

10.  State  laws. 

11.  Mainly  regarding  work  to  be  done  on  ditches. 

12.  Almost  alTthe  eastern  part  ontside  of  river  bottoms. 

13. 1  think  so,  bat  a  large  allotment  shoold  be  made  as  many  have  large  nnmbezB  of 
stock. 

14.  Pat  in  market  nnlimited. 

15.  Can't  say.    Eastern  part  of  coantry  excellent  for  cattle. 

16.  Don't  know. 

17.  Do  not  know. 

18.  Increased  where  sheep  have  not  been. 

19.  Baoges  are  never  fenced,  except  natural  cafions. 
ao.  Ithmkao. 

21.  Streams  and  springs. 

22.  Don't  know. 

23.  Diminished  on  account  of  tramping. 

24.  No.  * 

25.  Many  on  account  of  cattle  refusing  to  ffraze  where  sheep  have  been. 

26.  Don't  know.    Number  of  riieep  generaUy  2,000. 

27.  None. 

i^.  In  some  places. 

TDCBEB. 

1.  Good  pine  timber  everywhere  west  of  eighth  guide. 

2.  No  timber  planted  as  yet  except  cotton  wood  and  box-alder. 

3.  Sale  or  lease,  as  saw-mill  men  cut  all  over  the  coantry  and  do  not  pay  one  oent 
ft»T  the  privilege ;  I  speak  of  this  section. 

4.  Tbev  are  generaUy  the  same  here. 

5.  Coold  not  answer  definitely. 

6.  Indians  and  campers. 

7.  It  has  been  aniverssdly  here  very  destructive ;  have  tried  to  stop  it  without  Bae» 
cm. 

'i.  They  all  help  themselves  to  any  timber,  catting  only  the  best. 
9.  Very  certainly. 

LODE  CLADCB. 

1.  None. 

2.  Know  of  none. 

3.  Ignorant  of  this. 

4.  Outcrops  generally. 

5.  Can't  say. 
^  1  think  so. 
7.  Yen. 

9.  Seldom. 

10.  Yes. 

U.  Don't  know  any  sach  case. 

12.  I  think  not. 

13.  I  have  only  heard  of  such  case. 
15.  No. 

FliACSR  CLAIMS. 

1.  About  600  square  miles,  bitominous  coaL 

2.  No. 

3.  Don't  know. 

4.  Cannot. 

I'  I  think  not. 

7.  Never  heard  of  any  such  case. 

^.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9.  No. 

37  LC 
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Testimony  of  John  Curr,  Colorado  SpringB,  Col,,  ftodk  rtUser.    (Ahstmi.) 

"  Wonld  soffgest  that  all  non-mineral  land  be  offered  at  $1.25  per  acre  for  aixmoiitK 
then  rednoe  the  price  to  $1  per  acre  for  the  next  six  months,  then  saocessiTely  at  it- 
tervalB  reduce  to  75,  50,  25, 15,  and  10  cents."  He  believes  "  it  woold  be  for  the  imrr- 
ests  of  the  United  States,  ana  more  especially  of  Colorado,  to  sell  land  in  nnlimiud 
quantities  at  some  snoh  scale  of  prices  as  the  above,  the  purchasers  being  their  ovn 
Judges  of  value."  It  would  require  from  2,000  to  4,000  acres  of  pastorage  laDdtonih 
port  a  fandly.  Much  land  is  being  fenced  which  belongs  to  the  govenuneot  tfai 
parties  fmciuff  being  the  owners  on^  of  springs. 

"  Timber  cmture  would  not  be  nraoticable  here."  He  advises  that  the  goveniBnt 
"  sell  timber  liuids  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.''  It  is  oommon  to  enter  s  cliua, 
out  timber,  and  dispose  of  it,  and  then  abandon  the  claim. 


Tsittmony  of  John  Goorge  Hatu,  Btock  raUer,  Pueblo,  Pueblo  Coumijft  Col.,  em  Mfriadtvr 

and  timber. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fonnd  by  ""^'^'^"f 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

PUBBLO,  Col.,  Xovember  29,  I^TSl 

Department  of  the  Interiorj  Public  Land  Commission^ 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Gentleicbn  :  The  list  of  questions  you  sent  me  some  time  ago  I  luive  vseeived  aad 
am  ready  to  answer  on  some  of  them  to-day. 

My  name  is  John  Georse  Haas;  my  residence  is  at  a  place  called  Chieo>  PoeV* 
County^  Pueblo,  Col.,  and  my  range  is  situated  on  southeast  quarter  of  lectioB  '.L 
township  19,  range  63;  my  occupation  is  stock  raiser,  and  have  been  living  oo  tl* 
same  place  above  mentioned  since  the  month  of  July,  1863,  without  any  chsat^ 
When  the  land  was  surveyed  I  went  by  the  instruction  of  the  surveyor  by  vapH 
$206.  I  received  one  year  after  the  patent  for  160  acres  of  land — ^what  they  call  pe^ 
emption  law.  Then,  through  the  same  surveyor's  information,  I  ask  for  tiie  pst«nt  a! 
homestead  which  I  could  receive  by  paying  $19  and  living  on  the  same  fbr  five  jtat^ 
1  did  so  by  proving  up  and  paying  $10  more,  about  eight  months  ago,  and  hare  so* 
received  the  patent  yet. 

In  my  section  the  land  is  very  poor,  scarce  of  water  and  timber.  It  is  not  fil  for  ay 
other  use  than  for  pasture.  On  account  of  scarcity  of  water  I  don't  think  that  t^ 
Conerees  would  have  any  benefit  by  holding  the  land  out  of  the  market.  Tlie  sooorr 
it  wul  come  into  private  hands  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  county  and  State. 

It  is  not  much  more  land  which  would  be  taken  by  private  entries  for  bomsrtew^ 
as  ttie  land  itself  is  not  worth  much  only  to  those  who  own  the  watering  planL  I 
think  if  the  land  should  come  into  the  speculators^  hands  they  wonld  be  men  apt  *  * 
get  water  on  to  the  land  where  it  could  oe  got  on  to  in  anywise  to  reoeive  benefit  iv 
their  money.  It  would  come  cheaper  to  a  man  with  small  capital  to  buy  it  firoai  Umb 
than  to  undertake  it  alone  or  in  company  with  others. 

The  climate  here  is  mild  and  dry.  It  senerally  snows  very  little,  hardly  ever  mst 
till  in  May  or  in  June,  and  mostly  with  uiowers.  I  have  seen  few  steady  rains  dnna^ 
the  time  I  have  lived  here,  but  it  wouldn't  pay  to  plant  any  kind  of  crops  on  aoooosx 
of  it.  The  rains  here  do  not  help  the  crops  much  at  any  time.  The  eropa  are  gauenl^ 
raised  by  irrigating  from  the  streams,  and  good  portion  of  the  land ;  wbat  eaanol  W 
irrigated  don't  f»ay  to  work  it,  as  the  land  is  poor.  Where  the  ground  is  not  level  tW 
land  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  where  the  water  has  to  be  led  a  good  ways  a  good  dea^ 
of  it  disappears  into*the  ground  before  it  comes  on  to  the  land.  By  my  expcciefic* 
very  little  water  returns  to  the  streams  if  taken  out  of  the  same. 

The  water  during  irrigating  seasons  is  generally  used  out  of  all  of  the  sliiiaiiii  vitA 


the  exception  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  water  is  taken  out  bv  ditches  made  by  oe*. 
two,  or  more  land  owners.  Nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  land  can't  be  need  lor  aajrthiaf 
else,  except  for  grazing  purposes,  and  good  portion  of  it  nothing  will  grow  on. 

By  my  experience  I  thmk  it  will  take  at  least  from  15  to  20  acres  of  land  to  kerf 
one  head  of  cattle  a  whole  year  round.  For  my  family  use  I  generally  kill  frooi  dO  !.* 
25  head  of  cattle  a  year. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  many  cattle  raisers  fence  in  the  lands  to  protect  lim 
grass  for  winter.  Fences  were  not  tried  long  enough  in  this  section  of  the  eoont;  u 
tell  whether  they  will  hold  cattle  during  the  bad  storms.  If  cattle  is  in  fanoei  ti* 
owners  will  try  to  improve  the  same  for  their  own  benefit,  otherwise  cattle  ranan* 
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at  iaxm  none  of  the  owners  will  try  to  improve  the  same,  as  the  neighbors  woald  get 
benent  through  it. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  cattle  comes  from  springs  which  are  owned  by  the 
Btock  rusers.    The  cattle  rons  at  large  in  big  herds. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble  of  surveying  comers,  but  think  the  time  will  come, 
u  the  comeFs  are  marked  by  small  sticks  and  some  of  the  numbers  on  them  are  to  my 
own  knowled^  wrong. 

The  timber  in  this  part  of  the  countrv  is  oottonwood,  but  very  scarce,  and  ^ows 
only  OD  stTMuns  which  are  already  owned  or  claimed  up.  I  live  &  from  solid  timber 
lands,  and  have  no  knowledge  about  it,  and  yet  less  knowledoe  I  have  about  lode 
damn  or  placer  claims.  If  any  further  information  is  necessary  1  will  answer  as  near 
as  I  can. 

I  remain  yours,  truly, 

JOHN  GEOBGE  HAAS, 

PuOflo,  CoLf  Box  202. 


IMmomif  qf  V.  V.  BoniM,  aUomey  at  law,  Odkwood,  Brookings  Covwty,  Dakota, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  wUl  be  found  by  unfolding 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  y.  y.  Banus,  Oakwood,  Brookings  County,  Dakota ;  attorney  at  law. 

2.  One  year. 

3.  Have  taken  a  tree  claim  and  homestead. 

4.  Have  had  more  or  less  practice  in  cases  involving  land  disputes  and  settlements. 
0.  One  hundred  dollars  for  homestead,  or  |300  for  commuted  homestead  or  pre- 

asption.    In  contesting  cases  claimants  are  put  to  additional  expense  of  from  $2b  to 
|50  in  €x-parte  cases,  and  from  |60  to  several  hundred  dollars  in  other  cases. 

6.  8ee  no  reason  why  officers  at  local  land  offices  should  nof  be  empowered  to  make 
saneellation  in  cases  of  relinquishment,  instead  of  waiting  for  returns  from  Wash- 
ington. Compellinff  claimants  to  make  settlement  and  residence  on  land  in  cases 
where  affidavit  for  homestead  is  made  before  a  clerk  of  the  court  is  a  hardship.  See 
no  reason  why  same  privilege  should  not  be  granted  as  in  cases  where  land  is  en- 
tered at  the  land  office  in  person.  The  men  who  make  the  best  citizens  in  a  new 
Bonntry  are  those  with  families,  and  it  is  sometimes,  and  in  fact  generally,  difficult  or 
imp088ible  to  make  an  immediate  residence,  and  the  expense  in  travel  is  great,  es- 
{>ecially  in  lonff  and  narrow  districts  like  those  in  Southeastern  Dakota.  Think  con- 
testant should  nave  priority  in  case  homestead  or  pre-emption  is  canceled  under  con- 
tttt  trial.  Think  homestead  settlers  should  have  same  privilege  as  to  time  of  making 
intry  as  in  pre-emption  cases. 

The  above  consntutes  the  material  changes  that  I  would  suggest.  Think  the  land 
laws  are  wise,  and,  as  a  whole,  well  administered.  Perhaps  the  government  might  be 
I  httle  more  vigilant  in  the  punishment  of  peijury.  The  regulation  requiring  notice 
^  proving  np  is  an  excellent  one,  and  operates  as  a  very  salutary  check  to  the  ras- 
^tj  aDdpeiiury  of  unscrupulous  land  speculators.  Hope  the  rule  will  not  be  set 
Mide,  as  I  understand  some  are  making  an  effi>rt  to  have  it  done  away  with. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BespectfuHy,  your  obedient  servant,  * 

V.  V.  BABNE8. 


Testimony  of  James  O,  BoyU,  OUvet,  Ratckinson  County^  Dak,    {Ahsiract,) 

« 

,  A  partv  should  have  the  same  right  to  file  before  the  clerk  of  a  court  that  he  has  to 
pe  in  the  local  land  office,  and  not  be  compelled  to  make  actual  settlement  before 
^^.  More  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  improvements  on  the  land  and  less  upon 
lontmuous  residence.  Biany  settlers  find  it  impossible  to  occupy  the  land  contin- 
loQslv,  because,  having  no  capital  or  money  to  start  their  fiams  wiUi,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  hire  out  for  wages  in  order  to  procure  money  for  their  own  improvements. 
rhe  intent  of  the  law  is  often  defeated  by  this  requirement. 
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TeaUmony  of  WUliam  8.  Cchbanf  Mtar,  Bo9O0e^  Moody  Cknmtyf  Ikk^  <m 

timber. 

The  qaestions  to  whioh  fche  following  tuiswers  are  given  will  be  found  by  imfnkHBg 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  William  8.  Cobban,  editor,  Boeooe,  Moody  Coonty,  Dak. 

2.  Eighteen  months. 

3.  No. 

4.  News  editorial  work  keeps  tkem  oonstantly  before  me. 

5.  Pre-emption  generally  proved  upon  in  six  months,  and  then  pan  into  ■peealatocr* 
hands. 

6.  Pre-emption  and  timber-cntters  acts  are  benefiting  few  bnt  speeolatoTs. 

7.  The  repeal  of  these  acts  and  an  amendment  to  the  homesteaa  set,  making  it  €«Sh 
pnlsory  on  the  claimant  to  ooltiYate  five  acres  of  trees  and  make  final  proof  only  st 
eviration  of  five  years. 

10.  Give  to  each  actnal  settler  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  requiring  him  to  GoltiTi» 
five  acres  of  timber  thereon,  and  to  make  final  proof  only  after  five  yean^  ooatiiiiK«» 
residence,  i.  e.,  on  prairie  lands. 

AOBICULTURB. 

1.  Extremes,  light ;  equally  divided,  light,  none. 

2.  Spring :  no. 

3.  All. 

12.  One-tonth. 

13.  Six  hundred  and  forty. 

14.  No. 

15.  Good  as  any  in  the  West. 

19.  No. 

20.  No. 

21.  Wells  mostly. 

22.  Six. 

23.  Increased. 

24.  No. 

28.  But  little. 

TOfBEB. 

1.  Scattering  timber  along  Sioux  River,  of  little  account. 

2.  Willow,  box  elder,  and  cottonwood.    Hay  to  October. 


TetsHmony  of  Jerry  B,  Flick,  land  agent,  Bockport,  Dak^  on  agrienUmrt 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  fonnd  by  iw^^^Miaf 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1«  Jerry  D.  Flick,  land  agent,  Bockport,  Dak. 

2.  Hesided  in  county  seven  years,  in  Territory  fourteen  years. 

3.  Homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  enties  have  been  secored  by  bi\«^ 

4.  My  occupation  has  given  me  opportunities  to  learn  the  working  of  the  laadlftv^ 

5.  Cost  for  homestead^,  except  improvements.   Time,  five  years,  unoonteated  can»> 

6.  A  notary  public  should  be  atlowed  to  make  homestead  amdavito  as  woU  a»  cos^ 
clerks. 

7.  Our  lands  are  well  adapted  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  parpn— s  V 
timber. 

8.  The  government  surveyor,  who  does  the  subdividing  or  runs  the  sabdivinofisi 
lines  would  be  the  proper  person  to  refer  to  as  to  character  of  lands^  &«• 

9.  Am  not  well  enough  posted  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  to  adopt. 

10.  The  timber-cutting  act  idiould  be  connned  to  actual  settlers  of  the  eoontry  c: 
land  district.  As  it  now  existo,  parties  from  the  Eastern  States  come  and  enter  a  tzvt 
of  land  and  never  come  near  it  again  until  he  wishes  to  make  final  proof. 

AORICULTURB. 

1.  Climate  very  healthy;  sufficient  rains  for  crops;  seasons  about  as  in  IIUboU  ;  t^ 
little  snow  falls;  irrigation  not  required. 

2.  In  spring  and  summer. 

3.  All  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 
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5.  None. 

6.  No  iirigation  required  for  wheat. 

7.  James  or  Dakota  Elver. 

&  I  am  not  aoqoainted  with  irrigation ;  none  of  the  country  requires  it. 
li.  One-twentieth  jf»art 

13.  It  is;  80  acres  u  sufficient  for  each  settler. 

14.  Not  at  present,  and  when  it  ia  done  the  quantity  should  be  limited  to  160  aozos. 

15.  Three  acres ;  compares  &yorably. 
16i  Three  cows. 

17.  Two  head. 

18.  IncreaBed. 

19.  We  have  no  fences.    Herd  law  is  in  force  here. 

20.  I  think  not. 

^  The  James  Slyer  and  seyeral  small  creeks  in  the  county. 
^2.  Fiye  head. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  Not  yery  weU. 

25.  Pastures  will  be  ruined  by  double  pasturing. 

26.  Cattle,  1,000.    Sheep,  3,000. 

27.  None. 

28.  A  neat  deal  of  trouble  is  experienced  by  settlerB  and  county  suryeyorB.  The 
United  States  Goyemment  should  pass,  for  use,  more  stringent  laws  in  regacd  to  de^ 
Qty 


1.  We  haye  no  timber. 

2.  Cottonwood,  box-elder,  and  black  walnut. 

3.  Haye  no  suggestions  to  offer. 

4.  Haye  nothing  to  offibr  on  the  subject 

5.  Cottonwood  sprouts  out  from  the  stump. 

6.  Usually  caused  by  roying  bands  of  Indians. 
9.  I  think  they  would. 


I^rtiwumy  of  C.  J.  B.  Harris^  lawyer  and  redlrwtate'4edler,  TankUmf  Dak,,  an  agrionUmr$ 

and 


The  qneetionB  to  which  the  following  answers  are  giyen  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  C.  J.  B.  Harris,  lawyer  and  real-estate  dealer,  Tankton,  Dak. 

2.  Nine  years. 

3.  Tes,  about  500  acres,  with  soldiers'  additional  rights. 

4.  Making  papers  and  filing  for  settlers. 

5.  Unoontehted  pre-emptioD,  (210;  homestead,  f25;  time,  six  months'  pre-emption; 
komeBtead,  fiye  years. 

&  Yes ;  oontests  should  be  mf|ie  returoable  before  some  officer  of  county  where  the 
Uodlies. 
7.  Nearly  all  excellent  agricultural  land  in  Southeastern  Dakota. 
Ji  Class  it  all  arable. 

9.  Present  system  needs  no  change. 

10.  I  cannot  suggest  any  improyement. 

AGBXCTTLTUBB. 

L  Climate  about  like  Central  and  South  New  York ;  less  rainfall  and  snowfalL 

2.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  when  most  needed ;  lees  than  farther  east,  but  in- 
creases wi^  settfoment  of  the  country. 

3.  All  or  nearly  alL 

4.  No  irrigation  here.  « 

5.  None. 

15.  Fiye  acres.    Better  than  in  New  England  or  New  York. 

16.  I  do  not  know. 

17.  About  ten. 

18.  Increased. 

19.  Do  not  fence  generally.    Herd  law  in  force ;  cattle  can  be  confined  with  safety 
by  fences. 

20.  Tee. 
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21.  Average :  a  great  many  riyers  and  lakes ;  also  some  large  qMMseswitlioiil 

22.  I  do  not  know. 

23.  I  do  not  know. 

24.  Tes. 

25.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
28.  Tes,  some  snryeys  are  very  poorly  made  and  marked. 

TIMBBR. 

1.  Considerable  on  Missouri  Biver :  mostly  cottonwood ;  some  hard  wood. 

2.  Walnut,  maple,  cottonwood,  oeoar,  and  pine ;  rapid  growth ;  cannot  steto 

3.  Nearly  all  disposed  of  about  here. 

6.  Tes,  of  cottonwood ;  very  rapid  growth. 

7.  Timber  on  school  sections  has  mostly  disappeared ;  other  timber  lands  eateraL 


Te8timonjf  of  JafMS  Holes,  Fargo,  Dak,,  on  agrieuUMre  and  d 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  nnColdnif 

page  opposite  page  1 :  ^  ^        „...«.  ,«, 

Faboo,  Dak.,  Siptemhw  S9,  ld». 

Fuiblio  Land  CommiBHon,  Department  of  the  Interior: 

1.  My  name  is  James  Holes ;  residence,  Fargo,  Dak. ;  occupation,  seed-wheat  nHoi|- 

2.  Over  eight  years. 

3.  Tes ;  under  the  pre-emption  law. 

4.  Thirteen  years'  experience  on  frontier. 

5.  Time,  six  months  to  a  year ;  expense,  legal  land-office  fees. 

6.  In  case  of  death  of  a  land  officer,  an  unnecessary  delay  in  the  appointmsBt  <rf  • 
successor. 

7.  They  are  agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  timber  lands. 

8.  By  an  examining  commission. 

9.  One  hundred  and  sixty  aoxes  for  the  agricultural  portion  and  640  for  the 

10.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  pastorafland  are  anomytead. 

AGBIGITLTUBB. 

> 

1.  Cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer ;  rainfall  ample  in  Eastern  Dakota; 
fall  below  the  average  of  Northern  States. 

2.  From  April  till  November ;  the  most  in  June ;  least  in  November.    Tes;  it 
when  most  needed. 

3.  The  entire  Territory  of  Dakota. 

4.  Do  not  know  of  any  portion  that  requires  irrigation. 

5.  None. 

6.  Have  never  measured  the  rainfall. 

7.  Plenty  of  rain. 

8.  Don't  know  anything  about  irrigation.  ^' 

9.  Never  saw  an  irrigating  ditch. 

10.  Have  used  no  water  for  irrigating. 

11.  No  conflicts  have  atisen. 

12.  About  one-fourth  of  Western  Dakota. 

13.  It  is  practicable  to  establish  homesteads  on  pastoral  lands  and  give  640 
each  settler. 

14.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  government  to  sell  these  lands  at  piivBte 
1.5.  About  4  acres. 

16.  Fifty  head  of  cattle. 

17.  Do  not  know. 

18.  Neither  one. 

19.  No,  not  the  regular  herders. 

20.  No. 

21.  Running  streams. 

22.  About  Sve. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  Tes. 
26.  Do  not  know  of  any. 

26.  They  are  herded  in  herds  from  10  to  60. 

27.  Would  suggest  that  poor  surveys  be  not  accepted  by  the  govvnuneot. 

28.  Tes.    The  survey  is  miserable. 
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TTMBKR. 

1.  Fifty-six  thoosand  aorea  in  Cass  Coonty,  hard  wood. 

2.  Cottonwood,  box-elder,  elm,  soft  maple,  baitemat,  and  blaok  walnut,  &c. 

3.  Charge  stnmpage  on  pine  lands ;  dispose  of  hard  wood  to  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption settlers. 

4.  Tea;  would  classify  them. 

5.  Tea;  there  is  a  second  growth  of  timber,  which  in  my  estimation  should  be  free 
from  taxation,  both  timber  and  land  on  which  it  grows,  in  the  prairie  counties  of  the 
vest. 

6.  Generally  set  by  Indians  or  white  men ;  are  very  destructlYe.  Stringent  laws 
strictly  enforoed. 

7.  Persons  or  corporations  cutting  government  timber  should  be  made  to  pay  its  fnU 
Tslne. 

d.  They  generally  steal  it.    Felled  timber  is  personal  property. 
9.  Shoold  have  local  agents  to  look  after  ^vemment  timber. 
Enow  nothing  of  lode  claims  or  placer  cuums. 

JAMES  HOLES. 


TetHmonp  of  H.  N.  Magwre,  Bapid  City,  Dok,,  reloMM  to  dtf<dot,  ^o.,  in  the  working  of 
(ki  puhlie-iand  law9,  homateada  and  pr&^mpUoMf  desert-land  act,  Umoer-oulture  actf  and 
nMeraUland  lawSf  coal,  mineral  cHaims  and  daimantSf  pastoral  and  timber  lands,  surveys, 
nmiMg  records,  Utigation,  miines,  mineraUland  offices  or  courts,  placer  ground,  titles,  irriga- 
tm,  agriaUhtre,  and  land  grants. 

Rapid  Cmr,  Dak.,  December  7, 1879. 

3b  ike  Honorable  Public  Land  dmnUssion,  Washington,  D,  C. : 

GiXTLBMEN :  Tour  list  of  interrogatories  regarding  the  public-land  system  having 
JQst  reached  me,  and  the  time  to  answer  them  in  detail,  less  the  seven  or  eight  days 
nqnired  to  carry  my  letter  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  national  capital  (that  it  may 
feaeh  yon  by  the  15th  instant),  being  but  a  few  brief  hours,  my  treatise  will  not  be 
a  elaborate  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  "cover  all  the  ground." 

In  1869  I  was  one  of  the  hopeful  thousands  who  were  carried  away  by  the  Pike's 

Peak  gold  excitement^  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Utah. 

Colorado,  Nevada,  Anaona,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Dakota,  and  have  been  identified 

vitb  the  material  interests  of  the  mack  Hills  of  Dakota  since  the  early  spring  of  1876. 

It  has  always  been  my  disposition,  and  ^nerally  a  necessity  of  my  business  interests, 

doling  this  experience  of  twenty  years  m  the  far  West,  to  study  climatic  conditions, 

mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  and  the  various  methods  under  which  government 

relinqniahes  its  primary  right  to  the  soil  and  regulates  its  transfer  to  private  owner- 
ship. 

Detailing  practical  examples  would  probably  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  exposing 
liefectB  in  our  public-land  laws  and  suggesting  needed  amendments;  and  as  I  have 
b^  some  personal  experience  in  the  promises,  you  will  excuse  me  for  including  it 
tmong  the  examples  I  shall  give. 

1.  Some  years  ago,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  professional  business  in  Bozeman, 
Hont.,  I  filed  in  the  district  land  office,  under  the  pre-emption  act  of  1841,  on  a  quar- 
ter section  of  land  five  or  six  miles  south  of  that  town.  I  had  a  comfortable  cabin 
^iwted  and  moved  into  it  with  my  family.  I  hired  a  farmer  and  fence  builders, 
u4  sent  to  New  England  and  New  York  lor  small  fruits  and  shrubbery,  and  within 
jo^months  from  the  date  of  settlement  had  expended  well  on  to  a  thousand  dollars, 
^<lee  having  nven  a  prior  claimants  valuable  consideration  to  relinquish  his  right 
tt  the  tune  I  took  possession.  During  the  first  six  months  I  rode  each  morniug  to  town 
^  attend  to  my  professional  bnsineeSb  retoming  at  night.  It  was  my  home,  my  resi- 
wfice,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  when  winter  approached  I  removed  back  to 
Qy  town  residence,  and  there  remained  until  spring.  Then  I  returned  to  the  ranche, 
uring  built  a  new  and  more  comfortable  residence,  and  employed,  as  the  year  before, 
)  practical  farmer.  My  business  affaire  assumed  such  a  shape  that  I  had  to  return  to 
town  the  next  summer ;  and  fearing  my  possessory  right  might  be  impaired  by  the 
^p,  and  having  up  to  tiiis  time  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  practice  under  the 
PQblic-land  laws,  I  referred  the  matter  to  an  attorney,  who  made  a  specialty  of  that 
Ue  of  business.    **  Abandon  your  pre-emption  filing  and  homestead,"  he  wrote  me, 

a  homestead  entry  cannot  be  easily  defeated."  I  followed  his  advice,  and  did  not 
get  back  to  my  ranche  until  eight  months  after,  six  months'  absence  being  prima  fade 
evidence  of  abandonment,  but  had  a  personal  representative  on  the  ground  most  of 
tbe  time,  who  occupied  the  cabin  first  built ;  and  when  I  did  get  back  I  could  only 
remain  on  the  land  with  my  family  four  months,  when  I  was  again  compelled  to  re- 
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move  to  town.  So  far  I  bad  expended  in  improvements  a  thouBand  dollan  more  tkaa 
I  had  realized,  and  abont  then  (the  summer  of  1875)  I  got "  the  Black  HiUs  fevter." 
and  arranged  for  my  family  to  visit  Eastern  relatives,  while  I  sought  a  change  of  lock 
in  the  new  Eldorado.  At  this  time  I  had  become  too  well  posted  on  the  prindplsi  lad 
practice  of  the  pnblic-land  laws  to  squander  any  more  mon^  on  my  ranehe,  and  m 
transferred  my  improvements  under  a  quit-claim  for  a  trifle.  Having  relinqoidwd  nj 
right  under  the  pre-emption  law,  to  change  to  a  homestead,  I  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
sume my  riehts  under  tne  former,  the  technical  ruling  being  that  I  had  *'  onee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  pre-emption  law,''  and  I  could  not  prove  up  under  the  oommntatiaB 
provision  of  the  homestead  law,  because  I  could  not  prove  1  had  been  *'  residing  apos 
the  land  continuously  for  at  least  six  months,"  and  was  still  a  resident  thereof;  sad 
so  I  had  to  leave  the  land  to  the  next  comer,  though  both  my  pre-emption  and  bone- 
stead  entries  had  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  I  had,  immediately  followiag  my  fim 
settlement,  resided  upon  the  land  six  months  continuously,  and  had  expended  opoa  it 
over  a  thousand  dollars,  besides  devoting  much  thought  to  it  and  perfonning  no  littk 
personal  labor.  Thus,  under  the  techmcal  rulings,  I  have  exhaosted  both  my  vtt- 
emption  and  homestead  rights,  and  without  getting  an  acre  of  land.  [A  settier  oom 
not  exhaust^iis  pre-emption  right  by  filing  an  abandonment,  as  a  genend  mis,  bat  ha 
does  under  the  ruling  m  the  case  cited,  when  he  oontmues  on  the  same  tract,  chaag- 
ing  from  a  pre-emption  to  a  homestead  right.] 

2.  A  poor  old  settler,  named  Noah  Gee,  purchased  the  possessory  right  of  anotiier  hone- 
steader,  named  Llewellyn,  to  a  tract  of  land  northwest  of  Bozeman,  and  immediat^lj 
settled  upon  it  with  his  laige  family,  the  prior  settler  having  given  him  a  simple  mst- 
tested  bill  ol  sale,  and  then  left  for  parts  unlmown.  A  few  weeks  after  the  old  gto- 
tleman  came  befoie  me,  as  oonnty  Judge,  and  applied  to  enter  the  land  nnder  the  hmie- 
stead  law,  and  the  regular  applmation  and  affidavit  were  sent  in  to  the  district  «Ae& 
They  were  returned  on  the  g^und  that  Llewellyn's  entiy  had  not  been  oaneelod.  aad 
that.Gee  had  no  regularly  witnessed  and  acknowledged  deed  of  conveyance  fiom  km. 
Then  f61]owed  a  firuitless  and  vexatious  effort  on  my  part  to  find  Llewellyn,  to  hsiv 
him  execute  a  deed  complying  with  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Land  Deparr 
ment.  The  commissioner  was  appealed  to,  the  facts  proved  by  affidavit  of  the  aenkr 
having  paid  all  his  money  to  the  former  occupant,  of  his  .having  settied  upon  the  Isod 
with  nis  family,  and  of  the  unavailing  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  aooertaio  the 
whereabouts  of  Llewellyn ;  but  the  answer  oaoM  back  that  Llewellyn's  entry  eo«U 
only  be  canceled  through  the  forms  of  a  regular  contest :  and  while  Gee's  attorney  va* 
engaged  with  the  case,  notice  came  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company**  a- 
demm^  lines  had  been  fixed  by  their  filing  in  the  Interior  Department  the  seleeCMi 
of  their  route,  and  the  line  in  <uspnte  being  on  an  odd  section  it  was  held  to  be  **  nil- 
road  land,"  though  the  iron  track  was  still  500  miles  away  in  a  straight  line.  This  left 
Llewellyn,  who  had  sold  out  and  left  the  country,  the  only  adverse  daimaot  of  leeoni 
to  the  railroad  company.  When  I  left  that  section,  it  seemed  to  be  inevitable  that  dv 
old  man  woidd  lose  both  his  purchase  money  and  improvements.  I  afterward  lesnad 
that  he  died  on  the  tract,  leaving  as  his  only  legacy  to  his  ohildren  the  fruits  of  hard 
work  performed  on  land  to  which  another  had  the  legal  title.  [Those  laiid<«  wen  sAir- 
ward  restored  to  settlement.] 

3.  For  a  full  year  a  poor  man  named  Carrol  had  lived  with  his  family,  and  worM 
and  struggled  in  poverty  on  a  piece  of  land  eight  or  nine  miles  northwest  of  Booefsn. 
which  hehad reeularly filed  upon  under  the  pre-emption  act.  Adversity overwliflnied 
him,  crops  faileS,  sickness  visited  his  family,  carrying  off  a  son,  and  he  could  '*  ttea 
the  tide ''  no  longer.  He  came  to  me  and  inouired  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  uTe 
something  from  the  wreck.  I  told  him  he  had  fully  complied  with  the  law  so  fsr  aa 
residence  and  improvements  were  conceroed,  and  that  he  could  ''  prove  np,"  pay  fof 
his  land,  and  sell  ft  to  whoever  he  pleased.  But  how  would  he  raise  the  money  to  pay 
the  government  price  f  He  had  to  swear  in  making  entry  he  was  aoqoiring  titk  iot 
'*  his  own  exclusive  use  and  benefit."  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  oootinQe  on  the 
claim ;  his  resources  were  exhausted,  a  Rocky  Mountain  winter  was  whitening  the  kilia» 
and  he  had  a  large  family  to  support.  My  sympathies  were  touched  at  his  story,  which 
I  knew  to  be  true,  and  I  told  him  to  call  again,  having  mentally  resolved  to  help  hua 
out  of  his  difficulties  if  I  could.  His  claim  was  one  of  natural  advantages,  and  1  bad 
a  friend  make  me  an  offer  for  it,  which  would  allow  Carrol  enough  to  get  ont  of  the 
country  after  paying  the  government  price,  but  not  near  enough  to  remunetate  hus 
for  the  labor  and  improvement  he  had  put  upon  the  Und.  1  then  had  my  derk  nuk« 
out  a  deed,  ready  for  Carrol's  signature,  conveying  the  land  to  this  friend,  and  seat  for 
him  to  come  in  with  his  witnesses.  All  the  necessary  facts  were  proven  by  credi^i^ 
witnesses,  the  required  personal  affidavit  was  made,  and  I  passed  over  to  the  recri^^ 
1900,  with  his  official  fee ;  and  then  Carrol  signed  the  deed,  and  it  was  sent  to  th» 
county  recorder.  Bat  my  clerk,  expecting  the  receiver  would  be  at  my  offiee  the  Uay 
before  he  came — as  it  had  been  arranged  for  him  to  be— dated  the  deed  one  da;  too 
early,  and  so  it  went  on  record.  A  mercenary  land  agent  two  or  three  years  after  ow- 
hauled  the  records  for  flaws  he  might  take  aidvantai^  of  in  his  own  interest.  Mid  di^ 
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covered  the  conflict  in  dates.  The  facts  showing  "  a  ca«e/'  the  matter  of  confliction 
WM  broQght  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner,  whereupon  ho  ordered  the  entry 
canceled,  and  intimated  it  would  be  altogether  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  arrest  and 
prosecote  Mr.  Carrol  (a  man  of  nnqnestionable  honesty)  for  perjnry.  Tet  it  has  been 
the  piaetioey  since  the  first  land  office  was  opened,  for  claimants  to  mortgage  or  sell 
ootnght  their  land  before  the  ink  was  ^7  on  the  receiver's  certificate  of  mial  pay- 
ment ;  at  leas^i  one-third  of  all  the  lands  entered  are  so  disposed  of. 

3.  Another  case,  in  volring  great  personal  hardship,  is  reported  from  Northern  Dakota, 
and,  considering  the  general  depression  which  had  existed  thronghont  the  country 
previous  to  the  present  reyiyal  of  trade  and  industrial  activities,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
rat  one  of  many  of  the  same  kind.  A  claimant,  having  expended  all  his  available  means 
and  performed  a  year's  personal  labor  on  a  piece  of  land  he  had  filed  on  under  the 
pre-emption  law,  presented  himself  at  the  district  office  to  offer  his  final  proofs  and 
make  payment.  His  proof  as  to  residence  and  value  of  improvements  was  altogether 
satisfaotory ;  but  when  he  was  asked  the  formulated  questions,  *'  Do  you  own  320  acres 
of  land  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  f"  and  ''Have  you  left  land  in  any  other  State 
or  Territory  to  settle  on  government  land  f  "  he  was  struck  with  dismav.  He  felt  that 
the  last-earned  home  of  a  long-life  struggle  had  been  wrenched  from  him,  for  he  could 
not  give  negative  answers.  He  was  the  legal  owner  of  320  acres  in  the  State  he  came 
£rom;  but  fie  said  he  was  willing  to  swear  that,  though  the  legal  title  vested  in  him, 
the  land  was  hopelessl;^  mortgaged :  that  he  had  little,  if  anv,  hope  of  ever  redeeming 
it;  and  that  this  expluned  why  he  nad  left  his  old  home  and  sought  a  new  one  on  the 
pniries  of  the  West.  He  was  not  allowed  to  make  entry.  The  law  and  rulings  were 
both  against  him,  and  it  is  presumable  he  would  consider  himself  fortunate  to  get  for 
his  improvements  half  their  cost. 

5.  Tnere  is  a  large  class  of  enterprising  and  every  way  worthy  citizens  who  have 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  emigration  since  Chicago  was  a  frontier  village.  Life  with 
them  has  been  one  continuous  battle  scene.  The  nation  and  civilization  have  been 
benefited — ^the  former  strengthened  and  the  latter  extended — ^by  their  struggles  and 
uerifioes^  yet  poverty  has  uniformly  been  their  lot.  The  large  mf^fority  of  this  clasa 
exhausted  their  pre-emption  right  among  the  first  who  availMl  themselves  of  the  law 
of  1841 ;  they  afterward  took  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act  of  1663 ;  and  again  thev 
an  *< biasing"  paths  in  the  wildemess,  courageous  as  ever,  but  without  that  physical 
strength  ana  endurance  which  belong  to  youth  and  the  meridian  of  life.  Around  them 
are  unoccupied  thousands  of  acres,  but  it  is  perjury  for  them  to  drive  another  location- 
stake;  to  seek,  under  the  law,  a  little  paten  of  ground  of  their  own  to  be  buried  in* 
It  IB  easy  to  distinguish  this  meritorious  class  from  those— none  of  whom  are  ever  ooa- 
rieM—who  make  a  business  of  obtaining  lands  in  one  district  after  another  by  perjury 
and  subornation  of  peijury. 

Theaboveare  all  practical  examples  of  general  application,  and  to  the  claimant  in  each 
the  publio-land  laws  have  proved  "a  delusion  and  a  snare."  To  apply  too  closely  the 
jorisprndential  maxim  that ''ignorance  shall  not  be  plead  to  excuse  violation  (by 
omission  as  well  as  commission)  of  law,"  in  administering  the  land  laws^  often  defeata 
the  beneficent  object  of  their  enactment.  The  general  reason  upon  which  the  maxim 
ia  based,  that  of  public  policy,  does  not  extend  to  the  public-Ian^  laws,  which  affect 
hot  a  few  of  the  entire  population,  are  intended  to  reward  the  bravery  and  enterprise 
of  those  who  widen  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and  add  to  the  nation's  wealth  by 
leading  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain.  In  their  behalf,  if  at  any  time  or 
Qoder  any  circumstances,  technicalities  should  be  disregarded  when  they  contravene 
mbetantial  justice.  If  the  settler  builds  his  cabin  and  turns  his  first  furrow  with  the 
kutest  intemHon  of  becoming  a  freeholder  by  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
land  laws,  and  no  prior  ri^t  exists  to  the  same  location  or  any  part  of  it,  he  should 
be  held,  by  virtue  of  his  improvemente  so  made  in  good  faith,  to  nave  acquired  equi- 
ties in  the  tract  which  could  not  be  defeated  by  subsequent  proof  of  his  being  disqual- 
ified to  make  entry  under  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  The  consideration  to  the 
goremment  ia  the  ad  of  aettlemeHt,  the  increase  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  country^ 
By  adding  to  it  cultivated  acreage  and  extending  the  means  of  production.  But  if 
title  ahomd'be  sought  through  fraud,  let  the  offenaer  be  convicted  and  punished  under 
the  criminal  laws. 

"Bot  it  is  impracticable,"  I  will  be  told,  ''subversive  of  all  law  and  order,  to  disre- 
gard, relax,  or  modify  the  express  enactments  of  tiie  legislature  to  relieve  against  the 
Hardships  of  individual  cases."  To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  Interior  Department 
has,  in  my  humble  judgment,  established  rules  and  issued  instructions,  under  the  gen- 
eral delegated  authori^  of  Congress  to  that  department  to  prescribe  the  methods  of 
executing  the  land-laws,  entirely  too  complex  ana  exacting  to  oe  in  harmony  with  their 
cenerous,  humane  spirit  and  the  motives  and  objects  of  their  adoption ;  and,  secondly, 
Congress  has  before  it  the  objectionable  features,  as  shown  by  experience,  and  can,. 
by  amendatory  legislation,  ^ve  the  country  a  more  perfect  system.  For  instance, 
taking  in  their  order  the  individual  cases  above  cited —  • 

I.  Should  not  the  fact  that  I  had  expended  much  money  and  time  on  a  tract  of  land 
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witbont  having  acquired  title  give  me  an  additional  claim  to  make  new  filuiAiiialeid 
of  disqualifying  me  from  ever  again  seeking  to  make  entry  under  either  the  &nMtflsd 
or  pre-emption  law  f 

U.  In  tne  second  case,  wonld  not  snbstantial  Justice  have  been  done  by  aDowinf 
the  nnfortnnate  settler  who  sncceeded  to  the  possessory  right  of  another  wtthott 
(throueh  ignorance  of  the  legal  principles  governing  the  transfer  of  realty)  taking  & 
regolany  executed  deed,  to  have  made  a  prafMonal  emtry,  sabjeot  to  the  pnor  ricfat  of 
the  first  claimant  of  record — such  provisional  entay  to  be,  under  the  prinoipla  of  reb- 
tion,  considered  as  absolute  when  he  came  in  with  his  final  proofs  f 

III.  In  the  third  case,  why  should  a  variance  of  one  day,  caused  by  a  ekiieal  emr, 
between  the  date  of  the  day  of  transfer  and  the  receiver's  certificate-— the  guvetiuiMit 
having  received  the  price  fixed  upon  the  land,  and  the  evidence  being  that  the  Uv 
had  been  complied  with  as  to  residence  and  value  of  improvements — ^have  subjected 
the  unfortunate  pre-emptor  to  a  threat  of  prosecution  for  peijury  and  the  innooent 
purchaser  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  land  he  had  honestly  paid  for. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  case,  would  it  not  have  been  good  policy  and  in  hannony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  land  laws  to  have  allowed  the  claimant  to  make  entry  apo& 
his  filing  in  the  district  office  a  certified  abstract  of  title  of  his  former  homestead,  sad 
making  affidavit,  supported  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible  witnesses  to  his  credibd'^^r 
that  he  was  not  worth  enough,  over  and  above  other  debts  and  liabilities,  to  pay  t^ 
the  mortgage  f 

y.  In  regard  to  the  class  referred  to  in  my  fifth  citation,  would  it  be  in  the  sligfat««t 
degree  detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  and  would  it  not  be  in  harmony  with  tbe 
motives  and  objects  which  were  governing  considerations  in  the  adoption  of  Uw  laad 
laws,  to  make  an  amendment  for  their  express  benefit  which  would  be  eomewhst  ol 
tiie  nature  of  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  in  bosiness  t  Giv« 
the  old  pioneers  one  more  chance,  dpon  their  filine  satisffMtory  evidteoe  that  they  sre 
landless,  unable  to  purchase  land,  and  have  owned  no  land  within  five  yean  next  ^t^ 
ceding  tibie  date  of  their  application. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  defects  and  iigustioes,  as  I  conoeive  them  te  be, 
in  the  practioid  workings  of  the  public-land  laws ;  but  I  cannot  detail  them  witkh 
the  time  at  my  command  and  treat  of  other  matters  embraced  in  your  list  of  questiooi 
which  I  desire  to  consider.  But  this  particular  fiust  I  should  like  to  impress  apon 
your  minds,  that  the  experience  has  been  that  those  who  u/UlfMif  violate  and  e^de 
the  provisions  of  the  pablic-land  laws  are  never  oaUed  to  aoeoHMt  for  ihar  wrMf  <49»a^, 
while  well-disposed  and  upright  men  are  often  subjected  to  great  hardship  and  Um  tf% 
the  agents  of  the  government  sacrificing  the  spini  of  the  land  laws  to  mar  own  trh- 
trary  and  inflexible  rules  ;  and  thus,  too,  have  frauds  been  made  possible,  as  the  aharb 
of  the  land  department  know  exactly  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  farm»  to  aeqnire 
titles  fraudulently,  and  they  have  as  thoroughly  systematized  their  opeiatioiM  as  hm 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  government's.  That  dlaasforwhoK 
express  benefit  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  and  other  land  enaetments  w«t 
adopted — those  who  seek  to  acquire  homes  under  thorn— are  never  guilty  of  intentiooil 
violations.  Those  who  intentionally  violate  the  law  have  no  fear  of  its  penal  fto^i^ 
ions ;  they  are  dangerous  only  to  those  who  ask  for  a  quarter  section  in  ^ooA  faith  fx 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  who  do  not  make  a  business  of  studying  Ike  tnek$  tf 
practice.  The  "  professional  swearers ''  about  land-offices  were  never  known  to  baiU 
ft  cabin  or  turn  a  furrow.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  the  mo* 
valuable  farming  county  of  that  State,  was  fiaudulently  covered  with  Btoox  half- 
breed  scrip  by  bogus  guardians  of  the  mixed-blood  children,  for  whose  benefit  tht 
scrip  was  originally  issued,  the  minority  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  never  hariu 
got  a  rood  of  land  or  a  dollar  for  their  scrip.  The  agricultural  college  scrip  donated 
to  the  various  States  was  a  huge  "Job."  Some  of  the  States  accepting  it  only  xsalivd 
from  25  to  60  cents  on  the  acre  represented ;  yet  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  palmed  off  on 
the  pre-emptors  at  its  par  value,  the  last  robber  in  handling  it  being  the  attorney  m- 
eaged  to  prepare  the  claimant's  final  papers.  Invariably  the  moneyed  shark  in  tfa» 
background  plans  the  fraudulent  entry  first  and  finds  his  boffus  claimant  afterwards, 
the  latter  in  no  sense  of  the  word  being  a  member  of  that  noble  army  of  plmeen  wlio 
have  conquered  the  wildernesses  of  the  continent  and  carried  the  standaras  of  Aner 
ican  civilization  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific. 

I  view  the  "  desert-land  law,"  as  it  stands,  to  be  in  effect  an  offer  of  a  pieadam  let 
successful  fraud  in  acquiring  land  titles,  and  a  piece  of  class  legislation  in  the  iatofest 
of  the  capitalist  against  the  bona-flde  settler  in  good  faith,  was  it  asked  for  by  the 
practical  farmers  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arisona,  or  any  other  section  where  irri- 
gation is  indispensable  f  Pre-emptors  and  homesteaders  in  those  eoontries  new 
thought  of  such  a  measure,  but  bear  testimony  with  one  voice  to  the  inexpeoBiveDM» 
and  slight  inconvenience  of  cultivation  by  irrigation,  and  the  great  advantages  ih^s 
have  in  opening  farms  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  in  natural  oonditlons«  over  tht 
old  settlers  in  the  organized  States.  Wherever  water  can  be  found  to  irrigate  assetioQ  o( 
fertile  soil  there  always  are,  or  will  be,  four  pioneers  ready  to  bring  water  onto  it  sod 
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• 

reduce  it  to  onltivation,  and  thns  become  actiml  settlen  in  good  faith.  Bat  I  would 
favor  KOTemment  adopting  measnreB  looking  to  the  reclamation  by  irrigation  of  ex- 
t^naiTe  districts,  where  the  outlay  in  money  and  extent  of  labor  inyolved  would  be  so 
giest  as  to  require  large  capitaL  If  General  Fr^monVs  scheme  to  turn  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  Kiyer  over  the  arid  basin  through  which  it  flows  should  be  realized,  the 
Rsnlt  would  undoubtedly  be  to  give  the  nation  a  realm  of  Arcadian  beauty  and  Italian 
fmitfulnees. 

The  timber-culture  act,  considering  the  general  character  of  the  public  domain  still 
nnsppropriated,  is  the  wisest  measure  of  the  kind  ever  adopted  by  Congress,  and  I 
sabimt  that  if  it  is  amended  atall,  the  change  should  tend  to  still  further  encourage  for- 
est culture  on  our  timberless  plains.  It  is  oeneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  citi- 
zen sTailing  himself  of  its  provisions ;  but  the  greatest  resulting  benefits  will  descend 
to  posterity ;  and  it  operates  to  increase  the  national  wealth  from  sources  that  would 
otherwise  be  measurably  non-productive. 

Radical  reform  is  called  for  in  the  establishment  of  land-offices.  The  rule  has  been 
ro  locate  them  at  the  centers  of  political  influence,  thus  making  them  subservient  to 
the  local  influences  of  the  places  securing  the  location,  instead  of  establishing  them 
where  the  greatest  number  of  agricultural  settlers  would  be  accommodated. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  elaborate  upon  the  practical  working  of  the  mineral-land 
IswB,  but  would  suggest  that  as  they,  like  the  agricultural-land  laws,  are  primarily 
intended  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country— the 
first  step  in  doing  which  is  invariably  taken  bv  the  poor  man,  the  prospector — sound  pol- 
icy dictates  that  future  legislation  in  regard  thereto  should  mainly  be  directed  to  simpli- 
fying and  making  less  expensive  the  methods  under  which  rights  by  discovery  are  es- 
tablished. The  capitalist  is  always  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  discoverer  of 
the  grea^t  ComstocK  mineral  vien,  which  has  made  millionaires  by  the  dozen,  did  not 
9et  as  much  as  $100  for  his  immensely  valaab  le  find,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair,  without 
a  poDoy  in  his  pocket,  he  blew  out  his  brains.  Within  seven  miles  of  where  I  am  now 
writing  the  discoverers  of  the  only  producing  silver-mine  in  the  Black  Hills— three 
brothers  named  Merritt — ^re  following  a  promising  coal- vein  without  enough  money 
ahead  to  buy  a  month's  provisions.  I  believe  they  will  open  a  valnable  coal-mine: 
and  what  then  f  They  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  capiialist.  Under  the  provisions  of 
of  the  coal  law  the^  must  file  on  the  land  (now  unsnrveyed)  within  six^  days  after 
the  plat  of  survey  is  received  at  the  district  office,  and  within  one  year  thereafter  must 
prove  value  of  improvements  and  pay  for  the  land  at  the  rate  of  $10  an  acre.  The  plat 
embracing  the  land  will  be  on  file  in  the  district  office  within  three  months,  and  witiiin 
looTteen  months  from  that  time  they  must,  in  order  to  secure  a  quarter  si)ction  each, 
raise  about  $5,000,  besides  providing  for  living  expenses,  purchasing  tools,  &c.,  from 
DOW  antU  then  ;  and  they  cannot  realize  by  sellinj^  coal  until  a  railroad  shall  have 
been  coDstmcted  near  their  mines.  No  other  discovery  of  a  regular  coal-vein  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Hills.  Men  so  situated  cannot,  under  the 
existing  law,  make  secure  their  rights  by  discovery ;  and  without  such  men  mineral 
discoveries  would  rarely  be  made.  I  would  favor  an  amendment  to  the  coal  law  allow- 
iQg  the  discoverer  of  a  coal -vein  od  the  public  domain,  not  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
any  other  known  coal-beds,  or  each  one  of  any  association  of  discoverers,  not  to  exceed 
fonr  in  number,  forty  acres  of  land  embracing  the  discovery  as  a  gratuity,  and  give 
blm  or  them  one  year  from  date  of  discovery  within  which  to  file  the  required  proofs. 
I  aUo  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such  a  law,  modified 
to  specifically  apply  to  the  different  kinds  of  mineral  found,  to  all  discoverei's  of  mineral 
in  new  regions.  As  the  mineral  laws  now  stand,  the  man  with  a  little  money  in  his 
pockets  can  do  better  to  remain  idle  and  watch  for  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of 
discoveries  made  by  others  than  to  explore  himself. 

I  think  the  law  fixing  the  surface  extent  of  mineral  veins  ought  to  give  uncondi- 
tionally  all  within  the  side  lines  to  the  discoverer.  Overlapping  surface  rights  are  the 
pregnant  canse  of  nine-tenths  of  the  litigation  over  mining  property ;  and  when  these 
contests  get  into  the  courts  the  party  having  the  most  money  is  usually  the  monkey 
that  weighs  the  cheese. 

I  do  not  iMlieve  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mineral  discoverer  to  cut 
down  claims  by  right  of  discovery  from  1,500  to  500  feet,  "linear  measurement  along 
the  hue  of  the  vein,"  for  in  nearly  every  instance  he  transfers  his  right  on  what  is  dis- 
closed in  his  discovery  shaft,  and  the  capitalist  is  therefore  the  one  most  benefited  by 
the  extent  of  the  claim ;  but  if  this  change  should  be  made  I  would  favor  square  looa- 
ttonft,  holding  all  rights  within  the  boundary  lines  inviolate  on  the  surface.  The  miner 
^ald  be  alfowed  to  follow  his  vein  wherever  it  leads  below,  the  prior  location  taking 
the  ore  where  two  veins  intersect— which  is  the  existing  rule. 

You  ask  *'how  the  government  can  best  ascertain  and  fix  the  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  land.^  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable  for  the  government  to  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  settlers  or  locators  will  seldom  fail  to  claim 
the  land  for  that  for  which  it  is  most  valnable,  if  known,  and  then  the  rules  govern- 
ing that  specific  kind  of  land—" agricultural,  mineral,  pastoral,  timber,  or  otherwise" 
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—can  be  applied.  There  is  not  macb  danger  of  the  ||overnment  being  dfifrauded  by 
false  representations  as  to  character,  for  advene  claimants  will  nea^  always  pot  in 
an  appearance  when  one  tries  to  acqnire  title  tovalnable  mineral  groaiid  as  anaipicBl' 
taiti.  claimant.  Consider,  gentlemen,  that  years  ago  Lieatenant  Mullao  ended  s 
military  wagon-road  from  f%rt  Benton  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  aoroassoiiie  of  tfisriehMt 
placer  aistricts  that  have  been  worked  in  modem  times,  his  expedition  embiaciog  a 
fnll  corps  of  scientists,  and  reported  that  he  found  no  evidence  of  the  ezisteoee  of  giM, 
on  the  route,  and  yon  will  concede  the  impracticability  of  governmental  aUempts  to 
classify  the  different  natural  conditions  of  the  public  lands.  That  can  only  be  done, 
so  far  as  mineral  lands  are  concerned,  by  individual  enterprise,  stimnlaiad  by  t^ 
hope  of  finding  a  fortune. 

As  to  pastoral  and  timber  lands,  the  value  of  which  as  such  can  be  estimated  by 
viewing  them,  and  should  be  designated  by  the  field-notes  of  surrey,  tiUe  to  then 
will  not  be  generally  sought  by  this  generation  under  the  pie-emption  and  homeBtesd 
laws;  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Congress  to  legisUta  at  all  in  i«- 
gard  to  the  former,  and  that  the  latter  be  disposed  of,  in  small  tracts,  by  lease  nnder 
M>ng  terms — until  cultivated  timber  could  be  grown  large  enough  for  domestie  uses 
reserving  to  the  miner  the  right  to  enter  and  explore  and  mine  for  minerals.  This  as- 
sumes that  contiguous  farmers  would  be  allowed  to  eojoy  the  grass  lands  as  tensata 
in  common,  subject  to  the  local  laws  regulating  and  defining  rights  by  mere  ocenpaocy, 
and  that  the  lessees  of  the  timber  lands  would  only  acquire  the  right  to  cat  and  sp- 
proi>riate  the  growing  timber.  The  general  government  (or  State  oy  oesstoo  to  it)  re> 
taining  the  title  paramount  (except  such  portions  of  the  timber  lands  as  might  be 
transferred  under  qualified  mineral  patents),  the  time  would  oome — the  tiilabk  ans 
having  been  extended  to  the  furthest  limit  by  the  necessities  of  increasing  popnlatioD 
— when  both  classes  of  lands,  now  comparatively  valueless,  would  be  a  rich  sooree  o(  ts> 
come  to  the  public  Treasury. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  in  regard  » 
quartsB-miU  sites  needs  changmg.  It  grants  to  mine-owners  five  aersa  of  ^'non-mis- 
eral  land''  for  this  purpose.  Without  a  mill-site  a  quartz-mine  is  banea  property; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  five  acres  of  "  non-mineral  land,"  in  the  strict  aenw 
of  the  term,  conveniently  near  a  quartz-mine ;  and,  besides,  the  ease  with  which  pn^ 
tended  mining  claims  can  be  set  up  on  any  tract  of  ground  of  that  extent,  near  s 
developed  mine,  has  attracted  to  the  mining  districts  a  class  of  bad  men,  loeally  kaoini 
as  ''blackmailers,"  unscrupulous  vagabonds,  who  make  a  bnsineas  of  asserting  si- 
verse  rights  expressly  to  be  bought  off. 

I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  different  systems  of  surveys  to  expresi  a 
valuable  opinion  upon  their  respective  merits  |  but  would  suggest,  as  settlen  on  tbe 
public  lanos  are  usually  poor  men,  that  it  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  systesi  «f 
"making  surveys  on  horseback,"  which  means  for  the  subcontractors  having  charfie 
of  the  work  in  the  field  to  run  out  the  exterior  lines  of  the  townships,  hnmedly  «V 
tablish  the  section  and  quarter-section  lines  with  cabalistic  marks  no  one  can  oa- 
derstand  (and  which  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  unintelligible  to  the  settlenV  sad 
then  draw  their  vouchers.  The  established  rules  of  marking  boundaries  aie  aeldoa 
observed.    This  is  an  abuse  needing  correction. 

In  the  Black  Hills,  **  croppings  "  are  often  wider  than  the  maximnm  le|^  width  of 
veins. 

In  all  mining  conntries  mineral  veins  frequently  so  deviate  from  the  direetion  of  tbe 
supposed  trend  in  locating  them  as  to  go  outside  the  established  side  lines.  Heoee  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  rule,  "  follow  the  vein  underground  whereTier  it  lea<K'* 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  miuf^ral  discoveries  be  recorded  in  the  Kpveniment  latHi- 
offices,  and  that  the  officials  thereof  be  invested  with  exclusive  jnrisdietioa  of  all  qws- 
tions  regarding  adverse  rights  (of  course  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commisnoiier 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  I  would  suggest  that  this  mi^ht  necessitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multiplicity  of  land-offices  in  the  mining  regions;  and  as  a  matter o( 
convenience  and  security  to  themselves,  though  incurring  additional  expense,  pro*- 

Sectors  would  undoubtedly  prefer,  if  this  change  were  made,  to  initiate  their  ri^t»  \siy 
istrict  or  county  record,  as  now  provided,  and  then  file  a  certified  oopy  o€  saeli  unt 
record  in  the  land-office,  for  the  retison  that  the  former  offices  might  be  more  imneib- 
ately  accessible.  And  when  a  location  is  made  the  discoverer  is  anxions  to  haw  hi* 
record  made  at  the  earliest  moment.  And  if  all  this  kind  of  business  should  be  trau- 
ferred  to  the  Interior  Department  direct,  I  would  suggest  that  a  distinct  class  of  Uwl- 
offices  be  established,  to  be  known  as  *'  mineral- land ^ISces,"  to  be  given  exclosive  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  over  mineral  lands,  and  that  they  be  officered  by  food  Istrsert,  v1»» 
have  had  practical  experience  in  mining  litigation.  The  responsibilities  of  their  p^A- 
tion  would  be  grave.  Their  abjudications  would  at  times  involve  property  rigbta  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  would  lie  a  mocKery  si  justice 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  government  to  give  such  appointments  to  those  who  had  dooe 
the  most  effective  service  on  the  stump  or  at  the  ballot-box.  So  far  as  the  Black  Hills  are 
concerned,  if  Dakota  is  not  at  once  admitted  into  the  Union  or  a  law  passed  extsodiojt 
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lier  jndiciAl  facilitiee,  something  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  done,  as  our  local  conrts 
«re  overwhelmed  with  the  increasing  bnsinees  brought  before  them,  the  bulk  of  which 
ia  miDin^  litigation.  Bat  as  admission  might  not  be  the  proper  remedy  for  all  the  min- 
ing Temtories,  and  probably  the  same  state  of  facts  woald  apply  in  a  degree  to  all, 
we  here  have  a  cogent  argnment  in  favor  of  establishing  *'  mineral-land  offices"  (or 
conrts)  cfn  the  general  plan  outlined. 

If  discoTerers  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  like  those  of  coal  deposits,  should  be 
oompeUed  to  acquire  title  by  purchase  within  a  given  time,  I  would  make  that  time 
not  less  than  three  years.  The  8onn4  policy  of  favoring  discoverers  as  against  capi- 
talists is  obvious. 

I  never  knew  an  application  to  be  made  for  placer  ground  with  the  uuan  object  of 
thus  acquiring  title  to  a  vein.  I  do  not  believe  the  general  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
placers,  could  be  improved.  It  is  seldom  invoked,  the  local  rules  almost  universally 
prevailing ;  and  strong  companies  will  never  be  allowed,  under  the  operation  of  the 
local  rales,  to  acquire  vast  bodies  of  alluvial  gold  deposits  which  are  available  to  the 
poor  miner. 

In  practice,  as  well  as  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
claimants  under  other  than  mineral  titles  to  prevent  mining  claimants  from  develop- 
ing their  ground. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  resort  to  irrigation  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.  Excellent  crops  have  been  raised  three  vears  in 
sneoession  without  irrigation.  But  should  it  be  found,  by  future  experience,  that  irri- 
^tion  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  seasons  of  exceptional  dryness,  an  abundance  of 
wat<er  for  the  purpose  can  be  had  from  the  Rapid,  Spearfish,  and  Red  water  Rivers, 
which  drain  the  most  extensive  farming  districts  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Moving  on  west  and  northwest  from  the  Black  Hills,  until  the  valleys  of  Northern 
Wyoming  and  Montana  are  reached,  we  find  increasing  dryness  in  the  atmospqere ; 
bat  no  part  of  the  continent  is  better  watered  than  those  regions,  almost  every  ca&on 
having  its  flowing  stream,  and  thfi  vallev  lands  are  usually  sloping,  so  irrigation  adds 
but  little  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivation.  Millions  of  acres  lying  between  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  now  supposed  to  be>worthless  except 
for  mzing  purposes,  will  in  time  be  reclaimed  and  rank  among  our  very  best  wheat 
lands.    I  write  and  form  my  conclusions  from  personal  observation. 

If  mountain  soil  can  be  injured  by  irrigation,  it  has  not  yet  been,  to  my  knowledge. 
The  oldest  cultivated  soil  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  large  bodies,  is  in  Utah,  where 
trngation  has  always  been  resorted  to,  and  there  **  worn-out  soil "  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of.  And  in  Montana  repeated  irrigation  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  soil 
qoicker  and  deeper — new  mineral  fertilizing  elements,  I  presume,  being  discloeed,  and 
imparting  their  virtue  with  each  successive  following,  from  the  water  acting  as  their 
solvent. 

There  are  scarcely  any  valueless  valley  lands  anywhere  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  United  States  that  it  is  possible  to  irrigate.  In  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho — everywhere,  on  either 
nde  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  Range^nearly  all  below  the  sterile  snow-lines  are  nat- 
ural grazing  lands,  or  can,  if  possible  to  irrigate,  be  reduced  to  cultivation.  The  sage- 
brush and  prickly-pear  wastes,  so  long  thought  to  be  utterly  irreclaimable,  have  been 
tQade  to  '*  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  *'  Oreat  American  Desert"  of  the  past  generation 
has  been,  by  the  progress  of  American  enterprise,  obliterated  from  the  maps  and  buried 
t^eneath  the  richly-producing  furrows  of  the  pioneer  farmer.  The  high  elevations, 
generally,  from  the  head  of  uie  Missoari  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  are  covered 
vith  noble  forests  or  nutritious  grasses,  or  are  veined  with  fissures  of  gold  and  silver 
iw'kii,  while  coal  and  all  the  base  metals  are  abundantly  found.  Believe  me,  gentle- 
o^D,  the  grand  march  of  American  progress  will  not  be  retarded  by  the  mountain 
huTi«TB  between  the  older  States  and  the  young  civilization  of  the  Western  seaboard, 
hat  accelerated  rather.  There  seems  to  be,  at  every  part  of  this  vast  empire  so  far  as 
explored,  incentives  to  human  enterprise.  Over  all  these  vast  regions  new  trade-cen- 
ters will  be  built  up  and  connected  oy  railroads ;  and,  as  it  is  onlv  through  the  toil 
uui  sacrifices  of  the  producing  classes  such  achievements  are  possible,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  last  grant  of  lands  has  been  made  to  monopolists — that  every  acre  will 
he  reserved  for  homes  for  the  brave  souls  who  lead  in  the  work  of  subduing  tne  wilder- 
ness and  enlarging  the  fields  of  honest  industry. 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

H.  N.  BiAGUIRE. 
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TeaHmony  of  Charles  T.  MoCoy,  register  of  deeds  and  clerk  of  the  etwrf,  Bern  ffi— i,  Sm 

Homme  (k^nty,  Dtikota,  on  agriculture  and  Hmier, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  imfaMrg 
page  oppositepaffe  1 : 

1.  Charles  T.  McCoy,  Bon  Homme,  Bon  Homme  County,  Dakota,  lepaterol  6teOk, 
and  clerk  of  the  courts. 

2.  For  twelve  years. 

3.  Tes ;  have  acquired  title  to  land  under  homestead  law. 

4.  Have  been  clerk  in  the  United  States  land-office  at  Springfield,  Dak^  and  s> 
observed  closely  the  general  workings  of  the  laws. 

5.  From  personal  experience.  The  title  to  my  homestead  cost  me,  cash  to  tb»  p^- 
emment,  $18 ;  house,  975 ;  breaking  18  acres,  at  $5  per  acre,  |90 ;  ixicideQtal  cApgiaft. 
|25 :  total,  $188.  Breaking  at  that  time,  186&-'e39,  and  all  other  material  ww  afaor: 
douDle  in  price  of  what  it  is  at  firesent. 

6.  Tes ;  in  the  fiiist  place,  I  think  that  when  a  party  commences  his  contesc  m  pai 
faith,  and  deposits  his  fee  and  has  all  the  expenses  to  pay,  be  should  have  a  pnornfb 
to  the  land,  and  if  the  contest  is  decided  in  his  favor^  he  should  be  aUow«d  at  Imc 
thirty  days  to  appear  at  the  local  office  and  make  his  filing.  Second,  I  think  tkis 
when  a  person  has  lost  his  riffht  through  some  technical  point,  and  can  make  it  s^f^r 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  has  not  disposed  of  it  either  directly  or  iodixeetlr 
for  a  valuable  consideration  or  favor,  that  his  right  should  be  restored,  aa  it  see  cm  :• 
me  that  he  has  had  no  actual  benefit  unless  he  has  perfected  an  entiy,  neither  hai  t^ 
government  been  deprived  of  any  of  its  public  domain. 

7.  The  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  loam,  very  durable,  and  I  have  known  paraels  t^ 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  eif^hteen  years  without  rest  that  are  apparen&y  assoaqe 
and  fertile  as  at  first.  The  remaining  government  lands  of  this  county  eowriat  aliaoa 
wholly  of  upland  prairie  and  pasturage. 

8.  B^  general  rule. 

9.  Bjave  no  practical  knowledge  of  surveying. 

10.  Have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

AORICULTUBB. 

1.  The  climate  is  good  -rain-fall  rather  light.  The  winters  are  mild,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  snow-storm.  Seeding  generally  commences  in  Maffi*h^  and  cor- 
planting  in  the  last  of  April  and  first  of  Majr*  Snow-falls  are  generally  liglit,  and  ea^^ 
but  a  few  days.  Rain-fall  is  rather  scarce  in  the  month  of  Ju^,  when  wSsat  is  iBth» 
dough.    No  irrigation  ever  been  tried  in  this  locality. 

2.  The  rainfaU  is  generally  in  the  months  of  Apru.  BCay  and  Jane,  flfmtfimhrr  sai 
October,  plenty  in  tne  fore  part  of  the  year ;  not  sufficient  in  July  and  Aocnat. 

3.  AU  of  it. 

4.  Have  no  irrigation. 

5.  None. 

6.  No  knowledge  of  the  form  of  irrigation. 

7.  Kather  poor,  I  should  Judge. 

8.  None. 

9.  None. 

10.  None. 

11.  None. 

12.  Very  small,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth. 

13.  Think  there  is  no  need  of  distinction  here. 

14.  Not  at  present. 

15.  About  four  acres.    Good. 

16.  Twenty-five  head. 

17.  Six  and  one-tenth. 

18.  Increased  rapidly — ^in  past  twelve  years. 

19.  No.    No. 

20.  No. 

21.  Creeks  in  some  localities,  but  generally  woods. 

22.  Know  nothing  about  sheep. 

23.  Have  no  knowledge. 

24.  They  do  in  some  localities  here. 

25.  None  that  I  have  heard  of. 

26.  Cattle,  3,044 ;  sheep,  492 ;  this  is  exact,  taken  from  the  official  retnm  of  the  i*- 
sessor. 

27.  None. 

28.  Tes,  considerable.    The  surveys  are  not  marked  disttnotly,  and  greftt  ctvots  »p- 

Eear  in  the  tracts  as  to  a  uarters ;  for  instance,  I  refer  to  the  surrey  of  Boa  Hosd' 
sland,  situated  in  township  93,  range  58.  Where  there  is  a  strip  77  roda  wide,  abMt 
two  miles  lon^  in  excess  of  what  there  should  be,  and  the  parties  owning  on  botk 
sides  are  now  in  vexed  litigation  as  to  who  is  the  owner. 
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is  to  thia  dftOM,  my  yiews  I  wOl  give  you  in  ceneral.    I  should  Judge  thftt,  compared 
ih  other  looalitiee,  this  county  is  very  well  tmibered,  and  an  immense  amount  is  be- 

5  planted  out,  most  of  which  is  oottonwood,  and  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  soil 
climate,  and  hish  winds  that  prevail.    As  to  questions  7,  8,  and  9, 1  would  place 
6  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  l<xsal  land  officers,  with  instmotions  to  protect  the 
Dber,  and  at  all  hazard  preyent  this  unlawful  cutting  and  appropriating  gov 
iment  timber. 

As  to  mines,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  respectfully  submit  my  ideas  for  your  con- 
bntion. 
Tours. 

GHASLE8  T.  MoCOY. 


Tet^aumy  ofF,  W,  PetUgrmOf  of  Fkmdreau,  Moody  County,  Dakota, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
<  tte  opposite  page  1 : 
L  F.  w.  Pettigrew,  Fhmdreau,  Moody  County,  Dakota ;  real  estate  dealer.  , 

I  Seven  and  one-hialf  years,  eiffht  and  one-half  in  the  Territory. 

I I  have  acquired  title  to  public  land  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 
-  B  DOW  cultivating  40  acres  of  timber  under  the  timber-culture  acts  of  Congrhss. 

4.  £Ter  since  I  have  been  in  the  Territory  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  m  locat- 
tt  settlers  and  aiding  others  to  acquire  public  lands. 
.  D.  In  an  uncontested  case  a  party  cannot  acquire  title  to  public  lands  for  less  than 
iOOf  and  generally  it  costs  more  in  a  contestea  case.    It  adds  at  least  $100  to  the  ez- 
anae. 

&  The  department  at  Washington  is  too  long  a  time  in  deciding  cases  of  contest, 
ach  to  the  inoonvenience  of  settlers.  The  system  of  makins  proof  to  sustain  an  en- 
7 is  no  better  than  the  old  way  and  ought  to  be  abolished;  it  does  not  prevent  fraud 
a  the  government,  but  costs  the  settler  too  much  money  to  prove  his  title. 

7.  All  the  land  in  this  county  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  no  mineral  or  timber. 

8.  Bv  geographical  divisions. 

9.  The  system  of  the  survey  of  agricultural  land  is  all  right  if  it  were  properly  car- 
hi  oat,  but  as  contracts  are  now  let  the  surveying  is  poorly  done.  The  deputy  sur- 
^or  should  have  the  whole  contract  price  for  surveying  and  not  be  required  to  divide 
mh  the  surveyor-generaL  The  contract  for  township  and  subdivision  section  lines 
kmld  be  let  to  the  same  deputy  and  then  his  work  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
7  a  competent  person.  I  have  never  Imown  a  case  where  the  work  of  a  deputy  was 
voperly  examined  and  consequently  the  surveying  throughout  this  country  is  wretch- 
)d1y  doDC. 

10.  The  system  is  good  if  properly  carried  out. 

AOBICT7LTDRE. 

1.  The  climate  ia  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  small  grain,  early  com,  &o. 
The  nin&ll  is  more  uniform  as  the  country  settles.  The  seasons  are  usually  long 
MKmsh  to  mature  crops  of  all  kinds.    Snowfall  in  winter  is  usually  light. 

2.  April,  May,  June,  September,  and  October;  largest  amount  in  June  and  Septem- 
^.    les. 

3.  All. 

4.  Aitifictal  irrigation  not  practical. 

5.  None. 

6.  None. 

7.  Not  necessary. 

d.  Irriffation  is  beneficial  to  gardens ;  crops  can  be  raised  anywhere  but  do  thei  best 
TO  level  land. 
9  to  15.  Not  applicable  to  this  country. 
1-^.  One  acre  for  summer  and  3  tons  hay  for  winter. 
16.  Ten. 

1^  Increased. 
19.  No. 

^-  Does  not  apply  to  this  section. 

21.  Good  wellsT 

22.  Ten. 

^  Not  enough  sheep  raised  to  make  a  test. 

**•  les. 

*^.  Does  not  apply  here. 
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26.  Cattle  3,000;  sheep  160. 

27.  None. 

28.  Tee,  most  assuredly;  and  those  that  can  be  found  do  not  coneipoDd  with  the 
field  notes. 


1.  None. 

2.  Cottonwood,  maple,  and  ash  grows  ttaiitj,    Cottonwood  the  best  grower,  fna 
2  to  7  feet  per  year. 

3.  Am  not  posted. 

4.  The  lemainder  of  these  questions  oo  timber  I  am  nnable  to  gi^e  sny  aaawwi, 
as  this  is  a  praiiie  oonntry  and  I  am  not  oonversant  with  the  timber  districts. 

The  questions  on  lode  and  placer  claims  I  am  not  acqoainted  withf  as  this  is  is  ink 
«  mining  district,  being  porely  agrionltoral. 
These  answers  to  the  questions  herewith  are  respectfully  submitted  by 

Clerk  of  like  DUtriet  Ckmrt,  OmiOy  and  UwUed  Staiei  D^uig  AvMysr, 

and  Dealer  im  RboI  Aiak. 


TBBUmm^  of  Thomas  8.  Skarpf  farmer,  OUoet,  Hutekimeon  Gmmi%,  JMo^te. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

2b  ihef^Ue  Land  Chmmistioner,  Waskingionf  D.  C, : 

Have  lived  in  the  Territory  twenty  months ;  a  farmer,  and  have  acquired  a 
stead  under  the  homestead  laws.    Have  closely  watched  the  workings  of  these  laws  ia4 
the  results  to  the  settlers. 

The  time  of  obtaining  a  title  is  about  eighteen  months,  in  uncontested  esses. 

There  are  grave  defects  in  the  working  of  these  land  laws. 

1.  There  has  been  much  land  passed  to  speculators  and  others  through  means  of  pn- 
emption  and  homesteading,  under  cover  of  actual  settlement  by  thoee  who  took  tk« 
land. 

2.  There  is  and  has  been  much  taking  of  land  without  actual  residence  thereon  or 
in  the  community  by  the  holders  of  the  same. 

3.  The  late  amendment  of  the  "  timber  culture"  laws  opened  up  the  ohaoees  to  nos- 
residents,  so  that  in  three  months  after  said  amendments  no  timber-claims  i^naiari. 
untaken  for  miles  in  advance  of  settlement.  These  claims  are  worked  laigdr  br 
agents. 

The  remedy,  I  think,  would  be  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  **  timber  claims"  to  hMse- 
steaders  and  pre-emptors. 

Our  country  hereabouts  is  decidedly  of  the  grain  and  com  class,  though  snudof  u 
very  successful.  The  land  may  be  described  as  prairie,  with  very  scanty  and  vamei 
timber  on  the  James  River,  and  is  either  bottom  (alluvial)  or  table  land,  of  ganenCj 
level  appearance  and  uniformity  of  soil. 

Limit  the  amount  of  public  land  that  one  holder  can  possess  to  160  acres  and  «^ 
should  be  better  off.  The  real  feeling  of  every  one  is  to  own  all  he  can  oad  mekt  k:t 
pile  out  of  it  in  the  future. 

The  oliroafe  is  fine  and  dry;  rainfall  inadequate,  though  usually  snfilcieot  to  mek* 
good  crops ;  the  summer  longer  than  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  where  I  lived,  and  tbr 
actual  and  practical  temperature  higher  tfian  the  weather  records  indioate^  for  <Mir 
summers  are  more  cloudless  and  night  temperature  higher  than  East. 

The  rainfall  commences  last  of  April  and  closes  in  September ;  June  tho  ninml 
month. 

Our  native  timber  would  not  equal  the  amount  of  100  acres  of  good  eastocn  fsrest : 
that  is,  all  in  our  county. 

The  usual  timber  planted  is  cotton  wood,  the  most  rapid  and  hardy  we  haire.  Otbrr 
kinds  do  very  well.  I  am  trying  the  locust,  basswood,  hickory.  Our  plantatkwii  tiv 
all  under  seven  years  of  age. 

The  timber  question  will  greatly  afTect  our  future  welfare.  The  present  la^rs  sre  • 
wholesale  damage  to  the  region,  and  are  not  faithfully  complied  with ;  mt  \vmat.  m  • 
mf\f  ority  of  cases  under  my  observation. 

Absenteeism  is  another  great  evil,  and  in  many  neighborhoods  renders  the  «etabl»h- 
ment  of  schools,  &c.,  impossible,  thus  wrongiuff  the  wmafide  settler. 

The  land  officers  recognize  the  fact  that  much  peijury  is  committed,  which  tfact  i^f 
they  are  helpless  to  prevent.  The  officer  at  YauKton  told  me  eighteen  months  aani 
that  a  family  of  Russians  took  a  number  of  sections  (I  forget  how  many),  and  tbat 
some  who  swore  they  were  twenty-one  he  should  have  supposed  were  sixteesk  yesn^^ 
age. 

Respectfully, 

T.  S.  8HASP 
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Testimony  of  F,  Simpson,  notary  public,  Kingsbury  County,  Dakota. 

The  qaeetioDs  to  which  the  followiDg  answers  are  given  will  be  foand  by  unfolding 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  F.  Simpson,  notary  public,  Kingsbury  County,  Dakota. 

2.  In  county  six  months ;  in  Territory  eighteen  months. 

3.  A  pre-emption ;  shall  make  it  a  homestead. 

4.  Have  been  a  locating  agent  all  the  time  since  I  came  to  the  Territory. 

6. 1  think  that  80  acres  of  timber  claim  should  be  given  to  actual  settlers  in  same 
Mction  beside  the  quarter  section. 

7.  Land  is  roUing  and  smooth,  mostly  with  a  clay  and  lime  subsoil,  suitable  for  the 
tN!«t  agricnltural  lands. 

8.  Can't  say. 

9. 1  think  me  present  system  the  best  ever  can  be  or  that  has  been,  having  an  ex- 
perieooe  of  fifteen  years  running  lines. 

10.  None  to  make ;  only  that  I  think  one-half  of  each  section  should  be  timber  claim, 
lod  for  actual  settlers. 

AORICULTUBB. 

1.  Climate  excellent ;  rainfall  sufficient ;  usually  five  months  without  frost ;  but 
ittle  snow ;  and  no  water  for  irrigation. 
t  In  the  spring  and  fijnt  of  summer,  when  most  wanted. 

3.  All  of  it. 

4.  None  of  it. 

5.  None. 

tl  Can't  say. 

T.  No  sapply. 

^.  Crops  can  be  raised  all  over  this  county. 

U.  None. 

12.  AU  tillable. 

14.  No. 

15.  Two  acres ;  the  best  I  ever  knew. 

16.  Can't  say. 

17.  This  connl^  has  only  been  settled  this  season. 
1^.  Incieased  dight^y. 

19.  No.    Yes. 

20. 1  think  not. 

21.  Wells  and  some  lakes  and  marBhea. 

23. 1  think  ten  is  called  equal. 

24.  Tea. 

2&.  None  here  at  present. 

26.  Comen  are  well  marked. 


Itftmony  of  Karl  Wimter,  farmer  and  oouniy  treasurer,  of  OUvetf  Sukhineon  CowKty, 

Dalcoia. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
PHB  opposite  page  1 : 

OUVET,  HUTCHIKSON  COUNTT,  DaK., 

December  31, 1879. 

1-  Karl  Winter.    Fanner ;  treasurer  of  county. 

2.  Five  yean. 

I  Homestead,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20, 1862. 

4.  Have  had  much  experience  in  locating  colony  of  Cmmans  from  Black  Sea  conn* 
^  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

^.  In  Dncontested  claims,  after  making  final  entry,  from  four  months  to  eighteen 
iBOQths  have  elapsed  before  patent  is  deuvered  at  the  local  land  office.  The  reason 
^ven,  nsnally,  for  this  delay,  is  *'  that  they  are  behind  their  work  at  the  department." 
Tbe  time  between  filing  and  offering  final  proof  is  regulated  by  law,  and,  of  course,  is 
^  the  law-makers  designed  it  to  be.  In  contested  claims  the  duration  of  the  contest 
'<  varied,  owing  to  the  time  necessarily  required  for  parties  to  produce  the  evidence, 
^  ^ell  as  to  press  of  business  in  local  land  office.  The  expense  cannot  be  stated.  In 
^contested  claims  the  law  regulates  the  fees  and  price  of  land.    As  to  the  party's 

forking"  expenses  while  aoqniring  the  land,  they  are  as  varied  as  to  amounts  as  the 
i^oQDt  of  capital  invested.  Hundreds  go  upon  their  homesteads  with  nothing,  and 
«'U.e  oat  at  the  end  of  five  years  with  a  good  home.    How  they  get  along  in  the  mat- 

38  L  C 
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ter  of  expenaes  during  those  yean  is  a  auestioa  that  oaonot  well  be  answeged,  Vet 
they  do  it.  Many  others  go  upon  their  lands  with  some  property  and  ready  nooey 
enoagh  to  start  well ;  bat  thoT  oome  out  at  the  end  of  five  yean  with  leas  than  tbost 
who  started  with  nothing.  Plaok  and  bnsiness  tact  seem  to  be  snfllcieot  for  my 
emerKency,  while  a  lack  of  these  elements  will  soon  make  a  rich  man  poor.  From  my 
yaried  personal  knowledge,  and  from  knowledge  aoqoired  from  extensire  intereoone 
with  othen,  I  am  impelled  to  the  above  oonolosion  as  to  the  "expense  of  aeqnirisg 
pnblio  lands." 

6.  The  pnblio  land  laws  are  nndonbtedly  systematic  and  good.  Their  practical  opr- 
lations  are  not  always  eqoable ;  for  inatanoe :  John  Doe  filed  npon  a  nomealead  in 
January,  1874.  His  wife  being  yery  ill,  it  became  a  necessity  for  him  to  take  ber  to 
friends  and  remain  with  her  there  for  two  yean.  He  FBtnms  and  finds  his  huiacaitsd 
Jumped,  and  under  the  rulings  of  the  land  office  he  is  not  allowed  to  file  a  hsmeatus* 
a  second  time,  and  loses  his  right  in  consequence.  The  remedy  for  this  eril  ahooM  b^ 
set  out  in  the  law  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  land  ottcen.  In  tliis  ease  Jolni  Dee 
is  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  ignorant  man,  and  did  not  know  what  atepa  to  take,  if  wmj 
were  necessary,  to  retain  his  homestead  claim.  Richard  Roe  did  mot  do  preeiasly  the 
same  as  John  Doe,  but  lost  his  pre-emption  by  a  similar  force  of  drfinmiitMifWi 

7.  The  lands  of  Hutchinson  and  alining  ooanties  are  strictly  prairie.  Tlwy  ar» 
destitute  of  natural  timber  and  are  adl  agricnltnral  and  pastoraL 

&  The  okaaoter  of  tbssa  landa  is  rery  nniisnn^and  oaaaot  be  eBMotts^  ler  agrttoll- 
oral  and  pastoral  uses. 

9.  The  system  adopted  by  tibe  gorofwnt  could  not  well  be  impioved 

10.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  deyise  a  better  plan  than  the  one  employed  ai 

AOKICULTITRB. 

1.  Climate  dry  and  healthful.  Winten  cold  and  dry.  Sufficient  rainfall  in  apaag 
and  summer  for  agricultural  purposes.  Average  about  25  inches.  But  little  laov  b 
winter,  the  winds  drifting  it  generally  into  rayines  and  hollows.  The  apring  aod 
summer  seasons  are  sufficiently  long  to  mature  yegetables  and  nain.  H6t  many  fniii 
will  endure  the  climate.  Irrigation  not  practicable  on  the  uplands.  The  streaiaa  nt 
generally  too  much  below  the  surface ;  but  irrigation  is  not  often  desiznUe,  and  i« 
neyer  resorted  to. 

2.  The  rainfall  mostly  occun  in  spllug-time,  but  there  aie  l!t«qnent  dm  w  eta  ttiQ«|k 
the  summer.    Rain  seldom  falls  in  autumn  in  any  quantity.    Xone  in  winter. 

3.  All  cultiyated  without  irrigation. 

4.  Neyer  employed. 
6.  None. 

.   11.  None. 

12.  None. 

13.  See  former  queries  and  answers. 

14.  Not  an  acre  should  be  sold  at  priyate  entry. 

15.  Two  acres.    The  grass  is  excellent. 

17.  Principally  agricultural. 

18.  Increased. 

1^..  Territorial  bard  law  regulates  stook^-anging. 

20  and  21.  Water  supply  from  springs,  ooreeks,  and  riyen. 

25  and  26.  Cannot  tell. 

27.  Ijlone. 

28.  Posts  all  burned  down  yean  ago. 

TDiBBR. 

1.  None.  Originally  there^was  a  little  growing  along  the  Dakota  Siy«r»  tat  H  hit 
nearly  disappearod. 

9.  Cottonwood,  ashy  walnnt,  maple,  and  willow.    Cottonwood  is  nnqneatiaBattlf  thf 
best.    Some  of  tne  cottonwood  has  grown  six  or  seyen  yean,  and  pnaai 
courafling  appearance. 

3.  Tne  timber  lands  should  not  be  di^Mwed  of  at  pnblio  sale  and  only  in  naali 
not  larger  than  160  acres  to  the  person.    To  lease  them  wjonld  be  only  to  give  lbs 
lessees  the  power  to  rob  the  landa  of  their  timber  under  a  license.    8aw-inilla  now  ret-  j 
ting  timber  on  goyemment  lands  under  the  present  pretense  of  paying  for  tte  ^*  otnap*] 
age''  is  nothing  less  than  an  outrageous  system  of  deapoiUng  and  swindling.    Tbrf ' 
rob  the  lands  of  the  good  timber,  and  leaye  it  in  a  condition  that  ia  nninTittng  te 
actual  settlen.    Saw-mill  ownen  should  buy  the  trees  of  actual  settlers.    Thia  would 
give  the  settlen  a  new  business  enterprise  and  help  them  to  aeoore  a  liyalikood  whLla 
making  they  new  homes. 

4.  See  No.  3. 
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5.  I  am  yezy  familiar  with  the  growth  of  timber  and  its  destmotion  from  the  Mis- 
Boari  to  the  Pacific.  In  rare  instances  a  second  growth  comes,  bat  not  generallv 
a&ywbere^  for  all  over  the  West  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  preTent  the  seeond  growth 
from  commg.  In  general,  when  the  timber  gets  thin  enough  so  that  erass  and  nnder- 
growth  starts,  it  becomes  TSiy  inriting  gronnd  for  stockmen  to  range  their  stock  npon, 
acd  the  growth  is  mined. 

6.  Cease  granting  the  la^,  impudent,  careless,  and  evil-hearted  Indians  the  liberty 
of  roaming  at  will  all  over  the  forests  and  prairies  of  the  West  and  building  their 
camp-fires  along  their  trails,  and  the  forest  fires  will  be  at  an  end. 

7.  The  whole  system  is  a  system  of  destruction  and  robbery.  No  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  the  timber  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

d.  The  idea  is  outrageous.  There  should  be  no  local  castoma  of  despoiling  the  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  government. 

9.  Either  the  land  officers  or  United  States  marshal  should  have  expliolt  orders  to 
proseeate  every  violatioiu 

Not  aoquainted  with  mining. 

KARL  WINTER. 


TBgt\mon$  pf  J,  if.  iSbwe,  regitiet  land  office,  LewisUm,  Idaho. 

The  qoestioiis  to  which  the  following  answers  aie  give&  will  be  found  by  nsfoldiiig 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  J.  VL  Howe,  Lewisten,  Idaho,  register  of  land  office. 
3.  Eleven  years. 

3.  Om  huAdred  and  sixty  acres  under  the  pre.cmptioti  law. 

4.  Have  been  vegister  neaxly  three  yeats. 

1.  Bichard  J.  Monroe,  Lewiston,  IdiAo,  receiver  of  United  StAtee  land  office. 

5.  FiKsen  mhL  a  half  yean. 
3. 1  have  not. 

i  Have  bam  receiver  nearijr  nine  yeats. 

5.  Time,  from  date  of  proof;  uncontested  claim,  from  twelve  to  twenty  months; 
eoDtestad  elaiin.  Iron  thne  to yean. 

6.  Yes.  The  pre-emption  law  for  fnilure  to  define  the  cflNMlsster  of  i«Bidflnee ;  fftiluze 
to  make  forfeiture  of  rights  positive,  upon  non-complianoe  with  the  latw )  the  home- 
■tead  law ;  for  failure  to  provide  for  the  benefit  of  residence  prior  to  date  of  entry ; 
ibr  failure  to  make  the  heirs  the  beneficiaries  in  case  of  the  matriage  of  the  widow : 
for  failure  to  pnivide  for  a  preference  rif^t  in  the  contestant  against  an  abandoned 
«Qtiy ;  and  for  allowing  nwre  than  six  months  in  which  to  make  proof  after  expiiurtioik 
of  fire  years^  residence. 

7-  High  rolling  prairies,  interspersed  with  deep  and  abrupt  cafions,  and  bordered  <m 
«)«  or  more  sides  with  timbered  uaeantsins ;  the  prairies  ae  fiattlle  agriooltaral  lands ; 
the  moDDtains  denselv  covered  with  pine  timbw ;  the  gulches,  caAotis,  and  sftreama 
abound  in  gold  ;  Iks  deeUvitiee  afford  etxxseUent  graaing. 

8.  FiT8t.^Withdraw  all  mineral,  eoal,  and  timbered  lands  from  the  openvtion  of 
the  pfe-empfekNi  and  homestead  laws. 

Second.— Provide  iAv  the  complete  surrey  of  ail  lands  at  onae,  cr  «t«n  sartv  period. 

Third.—Have  four  classes,  vis:  Agrieultural,  minsfml,  sudi  as  gold  and  silver;  coal 
«id  Tsluable  stone,  such  as  lime;  and  timbeted)  without  t«gara  to  humidity  of  cli- 
mate, irrigability,  or  other  physical  characteristics. 

Fourth.— The  exact  character  of  lands  to  be  established  by  irstt*adduo«d  testimony, 
«  aaatterof  fact.  The  9Bnend  assumed  eharaoter  to  be^ntunied  as  now  by  th^  snr- 
^cyof •MDoral,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  upon  inquiry. 

^-  The  surv^  sliould  be  continually  extended  over  all  olttwss  of  lands  in  regular 
«i)cr.  SurveyosB,  mder  the  immediate  supervision  of  tiio  departmant^siiould  be  kept 
in  field ;  the  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  for  the  reason  that  the  easiest  piaoes 
u?  selected  by  the  contractors,  regardless  of  the  value  of  lands,  and  arid  plains  are 
i^neyed  to  the  exclusion  of  fertile  hills  and  valleys. 

The  complete  extension  of  surveys  is  demanded  by  the  rapidity  with  which  inmii- 
pation  is  at  this  time  being  carried  on  throughout  the  United  States ;  the  agricultural 
UQds  are  fast  being  absorbed,  and  the  timbered  lands  are  needed  for  the  development 
of  the  country ;  proposed  railroad,  some  in  process  of  completion,  will  form  a  net- 
vork  throughout  the  Whole  country,  making  available  the  remotest  lands. 

10.  Allow  to  each  person,  qnalified  as  a  pre-emptor,  160  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
to  be  secured  under  either  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  law,  whichever  he  may  elect, 
but  not  allow  both  rights.    This  I  should  maintain  is  the  intendment  of  the  laws  aa 
tbey  now  exist,  but  construed  differently.    The  timber-culture  law  might  well  stand 
It  is  at  best  a  costly  process  of  acquisition. 
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AORICULTUBE. 

1.  Speaking  for  this  land  district,  I  may  say  that  the  climate  is  Tariable  regardinf 
temperatnre,  the  Talleys  along  streams  are  mnch  warmer  than  the  high  pnihca, 
and  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  QeDenllT  the 
length  of  seasons  is:  sammers,  comparatively,  &om  March,  seed-time  to  barvp<, 
September  and  October ;  winters^  frost  and  snow,  Decem5er  1  to  Febmsiy  15.  The 
rainfall  has  largely  increased  within  the  last  f onr  or  five  years,  cansed  ondonbtedlf  bj 
the  increased  amount  of  cnltivation.  The  water  snpply  cannot  be  made  aTsilabk  for 
irrigation,  as  it  runs  in  deep  valleys  and  caflons . 

2.  The  rainfall  occurs  generally  from  October  to  Blarch,  occasionally  oommeocinf 
earlier  and  continuing  later,  thoroughly  saturating  the  ground.  Little  or  no  run  falls 
after  April  until  about  October,  when  most  neeofed,  but  all  grain  exops  mature  upon 
the  moisture  held  in  the  soil. 

3.  All  the  agricnlturiJ  lands  can  profitably  be  cultivated  without  irrigatioii. 

4.  Only  small  portions  along  streams. 

5.  All  grain  crops  and  most  vegetables. 

6.  No  experiments  have  been  tried. 

7.  Bivers  and  small  streams. 

8.  No  accurate  knowledge ;  know  of  one  farm  of  200  acres  irrigated  for  the  paxpott 
of  raising  timothy  hay,  the  process  having  been  carried  on  for  10  years  without  per- 
ceptible ix^jury ;  grain  crops  can  be  raised  at  {Jtitudes  of  3,000  and  4,000  feet. 

9.  The  system  of  irrigation  is  not  jB^enerally  practiced,  only  isolated  cases,  Ihetefott 
cannot  give  data ;  there  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  or  waste  of  water. 

10.  No  water  taken  up. 

11.  None. 

12.  One- twentieth  part. 

13.  Pasturage  lands  should  be  classed  among  agricultural,  an  d  aa  such,  snljeet  to 
pre-emption  and  homestead  under  the  general  law,  ultimately  to  be  proclaimed  for  nle : 
should  not  deem  it  practicable  to  establish  pastoral  homesteads. 

14.  It  would ,  doubtless,  be  advisable  for  the  government  to  put  these  lands  in  tbr 
market,  upon  recommendation  of  the  local  officers,  first  holding  public  sale,  at  a  miai- 
mum  of  (1.25  per  acre ;  and  the  quantity  should  be  restricted  to  each  purchaser,  in  «>( 
more  than  80  acres. 

15.  There  are  no  statistics.  I  should  judge  from  five  to  seven  acres  per  head.  I  tf- 
sert  this  to  be  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the  United  States. 

16.  The  product  of  ten  good  cows. 

17.  From  five  to  ten. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  No ;  cattle  should  be  provided  with  ieed  in  winter ;  they  are,  howeTor,  kept  oo 
ranges,  though  attended  with  some  loss  in  severe  winters,  say  about  one  out  of  three : 
they  could  be  controlled  by  fences. 

20.  They  would. 

21.  Mostly  springs,  frequently  rivers  and  small  streams. 

22.  Not  more  than  three  would  equal  one  beef. 

23.  Diminished ;  they  are  verv  destructive  to  grass,  grazing  so  oloae. ' 

24.  Tes,  If  forced  to,  but  cattle  dislike  to  follow  sheep ;  it  u  bad  eoonoaiy. 

25.  The  different  interests  are  decidedly  antagonistic,  and  laws  hare  been  paaed  r»> 
Btricting  sheep-graaing  within  prescribed  distances  of  occupied  landa  by  seltiBn,  bot 
are  looked  upon  as  unoonstitutfonal  and  remain  obsolete. 

26.  Sheep,  20,000,  and  5,000  cattle ;  sheep  in  herds  of  1,000  to  2,000,  eattle  at 
are  not  herded. 

27.  No  further  suggestions. 

28.  Serious  difficult  roomers  have  nearly  all  been  obliterated.  I  Jndga  the;  -^ 
im^rfectly  set  originally,  being  for  the  most  part  indicated  by  stakes  drivea  in  inmDd* 
which  have  rotted  away  and  otherwise  been  destro3^ed.  I  woald  soicgMt  that  tber 
be  relocated,  so  far  as  to  place  substantial  monuments  upon  township  oomers  and  lixit« 
at  least  once  in  two  miles. 

TIMBBR. 

1.  The  mountains  bordering  the  prairie  country  and  extending  almost  intermtBabljr 
northward  are  covered  quite  densely  with  fine  timber,  mostly  pine^  fir,oedar,  and  tau* 
arack.    We  might  say  one-half  the  land  in  this  section  of  Idaho  is  timbovd. 

2.  Cottonwood,  poplar,  locust,  box-elder,  and  some  nut  trees ;  the  latter  are  regardt< 
as  the  best  for  timber,  but  are  harder  to  cultivate ;  the  poplar  family  is  the  easiest  as'' 
surest  raised,  reaching  one  foot  in  diameter  in  six  or  seven  years ;  the  hard  woods  ar." 
nut  trees  would  require  twenty  years  to  become  serviceable. 

3.  Should  hold  the  timbered  lands  from  sale ;  should  fix  a  stnmpage  value  nnon  tit 
timber,  a  price  for  wood ;  appoint  a  speciid  agent  for  each  district  to  ooUaot  tbe  rrT 
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•one  and  to  proeecnte  depredators.  A  very  large  reveaue  ooald  be  derived  from  thia 
soaroe,  and  it  would  work  no  greater  hardship  upon  settlers  to  pay  the  rates  in  this 
maoner,  for  the  price  of  timber,  whether  bought  from  manufacturers  who  own  the  tim- 
ber, buying  the  lands,  or  who  buy  it  from  government,  paying  stumpage,  would  be 
about  the  same ;  in  fact,  it  comes  out  of  the  consumer  anyway.  By  this  method  of  sell- 
iug  the  timber  the  landa  would  become  cleared  and  are  then  valuable  for  agiioultura 
or  mining,  and  might  be  sold  as  such.  Should  laws  be  enacted  for  the  sale  of  timbered 
laods,  I  snonld  recommend  that  not  more  than  40  acres  be  allowed  to  each  person  and 
be  to  be  an  actual  hana-fide  resident  within  the  land  district  comprising  the  land ;  20 
acres  would  be  isnough.  The  price  of  timbered  lands  should  not  he  less  than  $2.50  per 
acre. 

4.  I  should  not  classify  the  kinds,  price,  nor  size  of  tracts. 

5.  There  is  to  some  extent  a  second  growth,  of  no  considerable  value  however,  being 
mostly  bmsh-wood. 

6.  Forest  fires  are  occasioned  mostly  by  carelessness  of  lumbermen,  travelers,  and 
iDdians;  they  rage  nearly  every  vear  during  the  dry  period;  are  more  destructive 
than  all  the  depredators  combined ;  the  mode  of  prevention  is  by  stringent  Federal 
laws,  to  be  enforced  by  a  prosecutor  in  the  person  of  <  the  special  agent  before  men- 
tioned, who  could  make  personal  investigation  and  inflict  speedy  punishment. 

7.  The  depredations  upon  public  timber  are  extensive,  being  for  railroad  ties  and  tim- 
ber, mineral,  building,  agricultural ,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  There  is  much  un- 
necessary waste,  especially  trees  that  are  suitable  for  shingles  and  shakes,  the  butts 
being  Dsed  while  the  to{>s  are  left  to  waste. 

8.  Property  in  public  timber,  according  to  local  customs,  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  party 
reducing  the  timber  to  his  possession. 

9.  They  would  not  be,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  so  efficiently  executed  by 
the  United  States  district  land  officers  as  they  would  by  a  special  agent,  a  sort  of 
pkutpotentiary  whose  9ole  business  shonld  be  the  execution  of  the  timMr  laws ;  from 
peiwnal  experience  I  can  say  that  local  officers  cannot,  even  with  full  powers,  attend 
to  the  business  properly,  and  sabagents  under  them  are  not  satisfactory. 

LODB   CLAJBCB. 

1.  I  have  had  no  experience. 

2.  From  observation  I  should  say  that  the  defects  are  but  few,  if  an; 

3.  Have  no  data. 

4.  Have  no  knowledge. 

5.  Have  no  knowledge. 
<).  I  presume  there  has. 
7.  I  have  not. 

^  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  and  18 1  cannot  answer,  as  I  have  had  no  experience. 

19.  All  distriot  laws,  customs,  and  records  should  be  abolished  and  the  initiation  of 
Rcord  title  be  placed  exclusively  with  United  States  land  officers. 

20.  The  adjustment  of  mining  controversies  should  be  left  absolutely  to  the  United 
States  land  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  contests  under  other  land  laws. 

21.  From  observation  I  should  consider  it  desirable  to  retain  the  leading  features  of 
(be  existing  mining  laws ;  I  could  not  speak  further. 

*^.  Locators  should  be  compelled  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  acqnire  title  by  pui^ 
ehase  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year. 

PLAGj^R  CLAIMS. 

1.  One-twentieth,  principally  gold. 

2.  I  am  not. 

3, 4, 5, 6,  7,  8  and  9 1  cannot  answer  for  want  of  practical  knowledge. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  HOWE, 
BegUteTf  LeicUUm,  Idaho, 

RICHARD  J.  MONROE, 

Eecdver. 


Tr-ttmonff  of  E.  B,  Bonnelhj  chit^f  clerk  to  the  surveyor-general  of  Montanay  Helena^  MonUf 
relative  to  rectangular  aurveys,  monumentSf  and  inttpection  hy  durveyor-general. 

£.  B.  BoNNELLB,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  Montana,  testi- 
fieil  at  Helena,  September  27,  1879,  as  follows : 

I  thmk  that  the  rectangular  system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  very  good  one.    I  think 
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tibim^aozDi^  icoom  ibr  iinpioYemeQt  ia  iU  detailfl.  Tot  insUmpe,  tlie  mnminnli  v^ 
Of  of  a  more  pennmieot  nature,  I  think  there  on|^t  to  be  an  impeetloa  of  fSm 
surveys,  and  i  thinlt  there  BhoaM  he  an  inspection  of  mineral  sonr^  ss  well  ss  of 
affrieoltaial  snryevs.  The  surveyor-general  ooold  do  that  if  a  soAoieDt  amovat 
allowed  to  defn^  his  expenses. 


TesUmoHy  of  JE4win  S,  Combs^  farmer  and  stock-raUerf  Morton  Onm^^ 

The  qnestions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  foo&d  by  anfoldiof 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  £dwtn  H.  Combs,  Madison  County,  Montana;  oooapation,  faraitng  and  faisac 
stock. 

5.  Since  June  17, 1663. 

3.  I  have,  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emptUm  laws. 

6.  I  think  the  present  laws  good  enough  when  administered  ^  Just  eAesm. 

7.  I  have  seen  tha  greater  part  of  the  Territory,  and  think-  an  aveiage  of  tw^-thMs 
of  the  entire  eoantry  is  graainff,  the  balance  timbsr,  srineral,  and  acncaltmaL 

&  Ae  present  laws  ase  good,  and  any  change  would  intsrfsta  wuh  the  elnady-ee- 
quiwd  titles  of  those  who  have  made  this  country  what  it  is. 

9k  The  land  law,  as  it  is,  prevents  to  a  great  extent  monopolies^  and  any  efaaage.  I 
fear,  would  not  make  it  any  better. 

10.  In  my  opinion  the  present  metlrad  works  well  for  the  intoieat  of  gotvenussst 
and  the  poor  man,  and  gives  general  satisfaction. 

AGBIOULTURX. 

1.  The  climate  ia  digr  and  healthy.  BainlaU  very  li^ht.  The  sbow  priMlmllj  hJk 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  consequently  the  streams  are  very  high  during  ue  izrigs^ 
ing  season. 

2.  The  rainfall  is  mostly  in  June  and  Jnly.  SometioBes  haavy  snaws  iatt  in  tht 
valleys  in  Mayi  but  are  wavm,  going  off  rapidly,  withoul  f^eesing  niglita. 

3.  Not  any. 

4.  About  one  to  ten. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  nearly  all  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  i^"*4^*>  Ttit^ 

6.  About  500  square  inches. 

7.  From  the  creeks  and  rivers  the  supply  is  good.  Montana  is  the  Wsft  mttani 
oooatry  in  the  woiid. 

8.  I  think  iatgaaoa  i^rrses  with  this  aUsaline  soil.  The  aUiteds  has  no*  modi  w 
do  with  the  season.  Some  of  the  laige  lower  valleys  aia  mofe  8a)^{ect  to  fkoat  thas 
those  high  up  in  the  narrow  valleys  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  ^000  fee*. 

9.  All  the  water  is  exhaoated.  The  law  forbids  any  waste.  It  is  a  "****n*-n>  Idas  ^ 
irrigate  and  return  the  water  to  the  btream  from  whence  it  came.  A  field  of  900  acm 
will  absorb  1,000  inches  for  three  months,  or  during  tlie  growth  of  the  oiop. 

10.  Tlie  waters  of  smaU  streams  is  mostly  claimed  and  used,  but  the  ona-thooaaadtk 
part  of  large  streams  is  not  used.  Each  farmer  is  allowed  the  tell  iiapaiii>j  ol  b» 
ditch,  commencing  with  the  first  settler,  antil  the  stream  is  exhausted. 

12.  About  two-tnirds. 

13.  It  is  not.  * 

14.  It  is  not. 

15.  Other  sections  are  better  adapted  to  grazing. 

18.  It  is  fully  as  good  as  it  was  sixteen  vears  ago. 

19.  Some  of  them  fence  in  large  tracts  for  winter  pasture. 

20.  I  think  not. 

2L  From  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  promiscuously  and  plentlfnlly. 

23.  It  has  increased— become  thicker. 

24.  They  will. 

25.  Hostile  feelings  prevail  wherever  there  are  sheep. 

28.  There  is  none  bat  a  surveyor  can  understand  the  hieroglyphioa  on  thtb  Konad 
atone,  and  the  surveyor  who  established  these  comers  resides  in  tne  Tsiritonal  pcwa 


1.  Timber  is  plenty,  but  very  poor  quality. 

2.  Cottonwood. 

3.  I  oppose  any  disposition  or  restrictions  whatever  of  tMubar  laads^    Wtth  ¥at  M 
eKoeptions  the  farmers  go  from  10  to  15  miles  for  timber,  and  climb  the  rooky  sides  ^ 
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the  perpendieii]Br  motrntehui,  oonsmniBg  an  entire  4i^,  for  sn  inferior  load.  The  main 
body  of  timber  lies  ftat  np  In  tito  monntainei  and  goyemnent  englit  to  peneion  the 
Deo  w1m>  get  it  down. 

5.  With  a  few  exceptions  there  is  none.  QroTes  of  yaang  Norway  pine  out  for  feno- 
iog  have  grown  again. 

a  Fires  occnr  firom  earelees  men  oampfng  ont,  honting  and  proepeottBg.  The  law  or 
pnnisbment  is  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

9.  I  think  not.    It  wonld  be  impraotieable. 

pulCSK  claims. 

S.  They  ave  d«feetiTe.  Th«  preaent  Uw  allows  it  to  be  taken  and  pre-empted  im 
krfe  tracts,  therebf  seooriaig  •  tide  Uem  govemBient.  ConaaiHiently  it  is  monopo- 
lized and  held  by  capitalists  to  the  detriment  of  the  entii^  eouiuy. 


TetUmowy  of  Uridk  Brunetf  attomeif  at  Law^  West  PoM,  Nebr, 

The  qnestiona  to  whieh  the  f»]io!vHng  aaswen  are  gCVen  wiB  be  fe«nd  by  nnf olding 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

5.  On  nneonteeted  entries.  Homesteads,  including  witnesses  and  thefr  ^penBes, 
about  |40,  average.  Some  few  made  their  entriee,  say  for  $25,  while  others,  littng 
tt  a  mat  dfetaxice  from  ottee.  their  expenses  have  mn  np  to  175.  Timber  claim, 
iododing  proof,  exolnsiye  of  the  improvements  that  have  to  tte  made  on  the  iMxd, 
voaM  be  abost  the  save  as  in  homesteads.  Fees  in  pre^emptiea  eiUaiee  is  eeasider- 
ablj  lees.  Since  I  am  evt  ai  the  oAoe  I  nnderstond  that  the  apphcaAt  to  homestead 
ind  timber  claims  is  reqnired  to  give  thirty  daye^  noi&ee  by  pnhnoatioa  of  his  inten- 
tioD  to  nake  final  proo£  This  is  a  nseless  and  bfltrdenaome-  expense,  whi<^  sboold  be 
tei  sway  with,  no  one  b«t  the  pr^rietor  o<  the  newspaper  will  be  bene6ted  by 
iQcb  notice.  Contested  claims  are  freqnentlT  very  expcDsive  to  the  contesting  psf- 
tNe.  The  airerage  espense  of  a  contest  ia  perhapa  f4lk  Where  no  attorneys  are  em- 
plo5ed  aad  peraonal  notice  is  given,  the  expMise  ia  semetimea  rediaeed  to  abo«t  $15, 
Wt  oiDie  ireqDeo4ly  it  will  oost  |100. 

6i  The  timber  law  ae  it  stands  has  several  defects,  in  my  opinion.  It  requires  that 
^700  trees  should  be  planted  to  each  acre,  and  675  shall  be  growing  and  be  thrifty  at 
tbe  time  of  proving  np  (five  and  six  vears  after  same  are  set  oat).  There  shoald  no 
■ere  tRes  be  reqniied  to  be  planted  than  there  are  required  to  be  livina  aad  in  thrifty 
Msditien  at  end  of  the  eight  years.  No  trees  that  are  fit  for  forest  punting  will  do 
veil  te  be  phuited  so  close  together.  They  will  choke  out  one  another,  and  while  the 
iitttet,  thriftieet,  and  most  vigoroas  will  survive,  it  will  yet  be  i^|ured  by  those  that 
bsTe  been  killed  ont  by  tbe  choking  piocees.  Trees  in  forest  grow  straificfat,  with 
iMg  bodies,  boe  they  are  maeh  retarded  in  their  growth  by  being  overcrowded.  It  is 
^Ar  better  to  plant  tbe  proper  distance^  so  they  won't  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
eeeb  other  by  overerowfKnip,  nntil  they  attain  a  snfflcient  size  for  pnrposes  of  poles 
Md  fire-wood,  when  the  thmning-ont  process  can  be  done  by  the  farmer  with  prcNtat  to 
tbe  forest  aa  well  as  to  htaaseUL  I  have  considerable  experience  in  raising  forest  trees 
in  planted  groves,  and  my  views  I  give  here  are  from  actual  observation  and  practical 
nperienetj.  I  believe  that  the  claimant  under  the  timber  law  should  b  e  required  to 
Neat  40  acrsa  for  every  160,  and  the  nnmbeff  of  trees  required  to  be  plant  ed  to  the  acre 
•beeU  he  about  640,  and  tbe  number  at  time  of  proving  up  to  be  about  500.  That 
*U  bomestsada  and  pro^mptom  on  prairie  lands  snoold  be  required  to  plant  and  have 
■n  growing  and  thrifty  condition  10  acres  for  every  160,  five  years  after  the  entry  of 
<b«  MOM,  and  before  the  passing  of  said  entries  for  patenting — ia  homesteads  the 
peel  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  final  proo^  and  in  pre-einptions  and  commutations  the 
proof  to  be  made  five  years  after  the  date  of  settlements. 

Tbere  are  vast  aieas  of  lands  in  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas  that  are  worthless 
^or  all  parpoees  except  for  grazing.  These,  under  proper  restrictions,  could  be  sold 
on  condition  that  part  of  the  same  be  planted  in  forest  trees.  Here  care  should  be 
^en  that  the  same  be  not  sold  in  too  large  bodies  to  one  person  or  company  of  ner- 
*<Nia.  Bather  have  the  goyemment  inaogurate  a  system  of  leasing  (as  they  usea  to 
bave  in  Australia)  at  public  auction  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  at  a  time, 
^r^t  care  will  have  to  be  used  or  large  cattle>raiBers  will  soon  have  a  monopolv  of 
ail  detiimUe  gracing  lands.  In  tbte  land  district  (Norfolk )  the  lands  are  what  is  catted 
F^irie,  with  very  little  timber  here  and  there  on  the  edges  of  the  water-courses  and 
raomiig  streams.  Most  of  the  lands  are  good,  rich,  farming  (agricultural)  lands. 
Tb«re  are  yet  large  bodies  of  bad,  sandy  lands,  nearly  worthless  at  present  except  for 
PaziDg  pnrposes. 
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13.  I  think  that  homestead,  timber  law,  and  pre-emption  law  should  be  left  a 
force  even  in  exolaeively  pastoral  lands,  antll  it  is  definitely  determioed  thatnobooiei 
will  be  made  or  farms  opened  any  more.  Cattle  monopolists  will  ondoabtodly  dsswr 
for  ao  abro|^tion  of  the  land  laws  on  the  plains.  Bat  we  should  proceed  veiy  cu- 
tiously  in  this  direction.  We  should  rememoer  that  this  is  the  day  tor  affiietnoa  b? 
lar^  monopolists  of  all  kinds.  Our  government  was  established  not  wita  a  view  for 
ennching  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  afliMdiu 
opportunities  to  the  toiling  millions  to  rise  with  the  dignity  of  labor  to  a  oomforUbie 
competence  for  himself  and  his  family.  It  is  the  government's  duty  to  see  to  it  thit 
all  shall  be  brought  up  well,  be  educated  in  the  rudiments  of  a  sood  oomoKm-schooi 
education,  and  that  this  bringing  up  may  be  done  by  the  paiterfiimOiiM  withooi  ma^ 
terially  cramping  himself.  The  question  of  social  science  is  undoubtedly  the  aoit 
important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  the  land  question  eoteritc 
BO  largely  into  this  question,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diflloult  to  solv^  **To  move  with 
great  caution  "  must  be  our  motto. 

2.  Time  of  growth,  from  May  to  September. 
Very  respectfully, 

URIAH  BRUNES. 


ToMmmiy  of  JB.  H.  CrigweUf  notary  pubUo,  ImdiamolOf  Nttr, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

Indianola,  Nbbr.,  Jummmry  94,  IddD. 
PubUo  Land  ComwUsHon,  Department  of  the  Interior : 

Gkntlsboen  :— I  laid  away  this  paper  in  my  drawer  and  foigot  it,  whieh  is  nth»« 
bad  apology,  but  it  is  true.     I  answer  interrogatories  seriatim. 

1.  Robert  H.  Criswell,  Indianola,  Red  Willow  County,  Nebraska:  lawyer. 

2.  Nearly  seven  years;  I  have  perfected  a  homestead  and  am  holaing  a  praemptwe 

4.  I  have  been  doing  land  law  business  during  the  entire  period  of  my  rBsideen 
here; 

5.  I  had  three  years'  credit  as  a  soldier,  and  my  homestead  cost  me  $700,  hot  I  pti4 
for  my  house  and  hired  all  my  work ;  took  about  40  acres  and  put  in  three  mm.  I  hsn 
known  men  have  nothing,  not  even  enough  to  file  on  land,  but  get  on  it  ana  in  ton  c 
five  years  have  quite  a  fSpd  property,  such  as  a  team,  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  and  ftiii 
for  bread.  Contested  claims,  genendly,  in  this  region  have  not  Men  defended,  sm  tbt 
cost  is  $15  and  fStO  to  clear  them. 

7.  I  am  honestly  of  the  opinion  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  a^rienltunl  di« 
tricts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  beet  fruit  districts.  I  have  seen  the  toe* 
vegetables  raised  here,  such  as  parsnips,  cabbages,  and  beets,  I  ever  saw.  The  (biMt 
wild  plums  grow  here  I  ever  saw,  and  plenty  of  wild  grapes.  Professor  Angher,  M 
the  University  at  Lincoln,  said  to  me  he  would  risk  his  reputation  that  tbisvill^t 
would  be  as  famous  as  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  for  grapes  alone.  This  will  be  a  gx«tf 
fall- wheat  country,  and  it  only  needs  the  wheat-grower  to  come  with  his  plov  wuL 
try  it.  I  have  not  time  to  answer  all  your  questions,  but  I  do  wish  to  insist  that  tki 
is  lK)und  to  be,  par  excellence,  an  agricultural  country,  and  not  a  pastunge  eocmtn 
that  is,  a  wild  pasturage  country,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  some  few  eoontiee  wherp  th* 
land  is  exceedingly  rolling. 

10.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  yon  cause  to  be  amended  section  2294  of  the  htmr- 
stead  law  by  striking  out  clerk  of  the  County,  and  inserting  any  officer  having  1 9mi. 
such  as  county  judge,  notary  public.  As  the  law  now  stands  county  elerks  oppre« 
the  homesteader  by  charging  high  fees,  and  the  clerk  here  will  not  permit  a  mm  ^* 
make  his  own  papers  and  be  sworn  and  take  25  cents  for  the  affidavit.  He  makMboi 
pav  $2  whether  he  makes  out  the  papers  or  not.    Can  you  not  have  tiiis  remedied  f 

I  close  by  insisting  that  you  hold  tneee  lands  for  the  actual  settler  and  bonMsfssd^ 
Very  respectfully, 

R  H.  CRISWELL 


Tutimony  of  Joel  HuH,  attorney  at  law  and  real-eetate  agent,  Minden,  Keomry  0«v»'«. 

Nebraska. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfoMt^ 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

Referring  to  yonr  list  of  questions  and  answers  numbered  in  accordance,  1  hAr«  tkl 
honor  to  submit  the  following : 


i 


y 
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1.  Joel  Hull,  MiodeD,  Kearney  County,  Nebraska ;  attorney  at  law  and  real-estate 
cgent. 

2.  Have  resided  in  the  State  and  county  since  March,  1872,  nearly  eight  years. 

3.  1  haTe  acq  aired  a  title  to  a  quarter  section  under  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home- 
stead act,  and  made  an  entry  under  the  timber-culture  act. 

4.  I  have  for  four  years  last  past  been  a  practicing  attorney  before  the  local  land 
offices  in  this  State,  and  been  engaged  in  securing  entries  for  settlers,  prosecuting 
contests  for  the  abandoned  lands,  and  attending  to  the  making  final  proofs  ox  claimanta. 

5.  In  uncontested  claims  my  experience  is — 

For  entry  fees  (double  minimum  lands) |18  00 

Attorney  fees  for  making  entry  papers 2  00 

Final  receipts  on  proof 9  00 

Notice  of  intention  to  make  final  proof -. 1  00 

Fublishing  the  same 3  00 

Taking;  proof  of  claimant  and  witnesses  by  attorney  or  county  clerk 3  00 

Examining  papers  by  register 1  00 

Total  expense 37  00 

For  contested  claims,  additional,  from  $15  to  $30,  under  either  the  homestead  or 
timber-culture  laws. 

6.  In  the  relinquishment  of  tin^ber-culture  entries,  the  purchaser  of  the  rights  and 
improyements  now  sends  to  the  land  office  his  application  for  the  tract,  accompanie4 
with  the  enti^  fees,  his  affidavit,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  former  occupant,  which 
secured  for  him  a  prior  right  to  the  land.  I  would  suggest  the  same  rules  and  laws  to 
be  made  applicable  to  homestead  entries.  By  the  present  rales  a  purchaser  of  the  im- 
pTOYements  has  no  rights  to  the  land,  and  often  other  parties  succeed  in  getting  places 
with  valaable  improvements  that  ought  to  have  been  secured  by  the  purchasers  oi  such 
improTemente.  "The  first  legal  applicant"  now  gets  such  land,  while  the  purchaser 
oaeht  to  have  a  prior  right. 

f  would  further  suggest  that  the  law  be  changed  so  that  the  affidavits  to  be  taken, 
in  making  a  homestead  entry,  can  be  made  before  the  register,  or  receiver,  or  clerk  of 
the  county  oourt,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  naving  a  seal.  The  prea- 
ent  rules  designate  none  but  the  register,  or  receiver,  or  a  clerk  of  the  county  court.  A 
notary  public  or  county  Judge  are  generally  more  competent  and  convenient  to  attend 
to  the  business  than  the  county  clerks. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  same  rules  be  made  applicable  to  the  making  final 
proofs  on  homestead  and  on  timber-culture  claims  where  distance  from  the  land  office 
woold  be  the  reason  specified,  to  wit,  before  the  county  Judge  or  a  notary  public,  for 
the  same  reason  as  above. 

I  would  thus  make  the  rules  uniform  in  regard  to  pre-emptions,  homest'Oad,  soldiers' 
homestead,  additional  homestead,  and  timber-culture  entries,  giving  f uU  power  and 
sathority  to  county  Judges  and  notaries  public  as  well  as  to  the  county  clerks  to  take 
Applications,  administer  oaths,  both  in  the  affidavits  required  in  making  the  entry  and 
ID  making  final  proof  in  each  of  the  above  classes. 

7.  The  county  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  is  a  gently  undulating  plain  prairie,  whose  soil 
IS  ft  black  loamy  soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  generally  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
from  my  personal  observation  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is 
nmilarly  situated,  and  suitable  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
iuuthwest  quarter  of  the  State  is  to  a  great  extent  also  suited  to  agricultural  purposes, 
a  ^mall  portion  only  on  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  State  being  more  suited  for 
psstoral  purposes.  The  northwest  quart-er  of  the  State  is  to  a  greater  extent  more 
soited  to  pastoral  uses.  There  is  yet  no  mineral  developments  in  this  State  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  timber  is  exclasively  confined  to  narrow  belts  along  the 
streams. 

^.  It  will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  character  of  these  two  classes  of  land  by  any  geo- 
rrapbical  line  or  division,  for  even  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  State,  along 
tbe  streams  the  land  would  be  properly  classed  agricultural  lands,  while  adjacent  to 
thpTTi  would  be  found  considerable  tracts  of  land  not  at  all  sait-ed  for  agricalture,  but 
f^n'iT  for  pastoral  uses.  A  general  rule  upon  actual  survey  is  the  only  way  the  charac- 
ter of  tbe  lands  can  be  fix^  without  doing  violence  to  the  several  classes.  This  may 
W  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  done  by  specially  appointed  commissioners  for  each  State 
or  Territory. 

The  claimants  of  land  for  pastoral  uses  often  come  in  conflict  with  those  wishing 
the  fta me  lands  for  agricultural  purposes,  thereby  cansing  great  and  serious  difficulties, 
dispates,  and  sometimes  loss  of  life,  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  classifica- 
tion by  such  rules  and  authority  as  will  leave  no  grounds  fur  such  contests. 

9.  1  am  not  a  practical  surveyor,  but  I  think  the  present  plan  of  parceling  land  is  the 
best,  most  convenient,  and  economical  for  the  agrioulturist  that  can  be  adopted  for 
that  class  of  land  suited  for  agriculture. 
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F6T  the  lands  snited  omly  for  pastoml  purposes  I  would  sBMBttst  tlie  puvelivg  1m|^ 
tracts  of  not  exceeding  fonr  square  miles  to  each  owner  andnerder  of  catUe,  net  «i- 
ceeding  two  acres  to  eaoh  beef  aniinal  ooeupylng  his  tfaot  clalnied,  »nd  ludsr  Mito- 
hie  mles  and  rostrietiens. 

The  monopoly  of  large  tracts  by  few  men  shoftld  be  gnardad  against,  «bA  as  the  dk 
mate  and  amoniit  of  rainfall,  as  well  as  the  eharaoter  of  wild  grasses,  seem  te  he  u- 
dergoinff  a  change  eontinnoosly,  more  suited  ftyr  agrtcnltare  here  in  ths  eeatrsl  w- 
tion  of  Kehraska,  and  west,  it  seems  to  bm  to  be  very  unwise  to  tl&aUy  dispoae  of  tte» 
larger  tracts  until  after  several  years  has  elapsed  and  the  abore-meationed  eeaiBi** 
aioaess  have  reported  several  times  the  actual  condition  of  several  rlssans.  and  tkt 
prebability  of  the  lands  in  whole  or  in  part  heoooiing  agricultaral  lands. 

10.  1  cannot  recommend  any  better  system  of  parceling  the  lands  or  dinosiBf «( 
them  to  the  actual  settlers  than  the  present  existing  land  system.  The  acncnltarai 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  universally  pleased  with  the  present  system.  The  conTeaisiMei  d 
Making  application  lor  the  ti^acts,  the  making  the  rales  onifonn  for  the  sereral  kio4i 
of  entrieStand  the  convenience  also  of  making  proof,  guarding  only  ^^"f»  frandoltst 
practioes  I  Lave  already  referred  to.  The  cattle  men  are  not  so  anxioos  to  own  in  fee 
sample  the  ranges  they  can  occupy  as  to  be  guarded  in  their  oconpaacj  jn^s  itmmtrr. 

My  suggestion  would  then  be  after  the  certain  tracts  had  been  onoe  claaBifi<*d  m 
pastoral  lands,  to  enter  under  a  leasing  systeaei  far  a  term  of  y«ata  to  ascB  vhose  mk 
condition  will  be  continued  occupancy  with  cattle,  upon  the  payment  of  a  ^JBallsstiy 
fee,  at  the  local  land  offices.  Let  ttia^i  terra  be  five  y«ars  with  pihwHy  rightt  u 
another  five-year  terra.  After  the  above  special  land  eomn^ssioiMrs  havo  Msarvsfid 
re-examined,  and  reclassifled  the  lands^  and  reported  the  sane  to  ilM  CtoDeiml  Lmi 
Department.  It  may  require  several  of  these  terms  to  Anally  mM»  tte  chsaaetsi  if 
most  of  the  lands  lying  in  the  States  of  Kansae  and  Webraukai  and  wm^  of  the  m 
hundredth  meridian. 

▲OBIOULTURB. 

« 

1.  Climate  in  the  south  half  of  the  State  suitable  for  all  the  atefils 
hug  winter  and  spring  varieties  of  wheat ;  nearly  all  the  desirable  vaiiBlieB  of 
PMatoes  and  all  root  crops  do  weill.    Sainfall  is  all  we  eon  depend  on«  ' 
being  itnprastieable  on  the  great  hidk  of  the  lands.    The  rain  has  hoBsisia 
been  sufficient  for  seonring  lair  oiopaof  all  lands,  and  averagiag  aboot  thixty-«ee 
inches  during  the  year. 

ti  The  season  of  the  gfeafeest  lainfidl  ooears^bmnff  the  mootiia  •tkpnk,  May,  Jane, 
and  July  usually,  some  years  a  little  eariier,  others  a  little  later,  and  inTanably  hmk  iw 
tiie  last  eight  years,  come  at  the  season  when  most  needed  for  agiiealtan^ 

3.  All  of  this  section  of  the  State  may  be  cultvated  without  anj  inigatlon  Iks 
soil  of  the  St»te  being  of  snch  a  foraiatton  that  the  moistue  from  nipo  on  eohivitott 
lands  is  readily  absorbed  and  retained  to  saoh  a  degrse  that  droughts  of  front  thio»  to 
four  weeks  seldom  affect  the  crops  deleterionsly. 

4.  Very  little.  Not  one-hundredth  part  can  be  iirigatod  froes  tihs  snpeifiaial  Iwjbs 
tion,  as  well  as  the  almost  total  want  of  supply  of  water. 

5.  Therefefe  no  crops  we  raised  by  irrigation. 

b.  The  lands  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  State  lie  at  an  alMindo  of  S.M0 
to  3,000  fieet  above  sea- level,  and  the  higher  taUe-lands,  or  rollinir  prairio»  aseas  as  «dl 
adapted  to  crops  ar  those  of  lower  levels  or  along  the  streams.  The  oxpoiisnoe  so  te 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  high  prairies  are  more  prodnetive  than  the  bottom  laaAi 
along  streams. 

13.  None  of  the  central  part  of  this  State  can  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  pastoral  asn 
only.  All  may  be  cultivated  fully  as  economically  as  to  pastors  the  lands.  As  I  bo 
fore  remarked,  only  a  small  proportion  in  the  western  end  of  the  State  oan  boooelasml 
and  not  exceeding  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  Stdbte. 

13.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  establish  homesteads  on  paatorage  laada;  aadoa 
snob  landa  as  are  found  to  be  adapted  to  agrioultnre,  it  is  my  opinion  no  pensito 
should  be  granted  to  more  land  than  the  homestead  settler  hsa.  Bat  on  aaeh  lands  • 
are  suitable  for  pasturage  and  not  adapted  to  agrioultnre  I  think  it  woold  be  ptoftt 
to  adopt  a  system  of  teasing  for  short  termB--eay  five  vears— to  aotoal  ssttlsii,  w 
greater  amount  than  four  sections  to  one  settler,  who  shall  have  at  least  one  beef  siu- 
mal  to  each  two  acres  of  his  tract. 

14.  I  would  not  advise  to  put  these  lands  in  the  market  for  private  entry  at  pwaaat. 
hot  rather  hold  them  as  before  suffgested,  in  trust  for  each  uses*  H  is  ay  ohawvatiue 
that  eaoh  year  is  developing  a  little  larger  growth  of  grass,  and  th%  veiy  ohatasift  nf 
the  glasses  is  gradnally  undergoing  a  chance,  sosoe  of  the  smaller  graossa  giviac  wt^ 
to  larger,  coarser  grasses,  and  each  year  is  demonstrating  the  f aet  that  a  maeh  lamer 
area  of  the  State  Is  adapted  to  acncnlture  than  has  heretofore  been  snp^ossd.  Tbe 
present  system  is  a  complete  check  upon  moaopoliste  getting  eoatoal  of  Inrga  toacii^ 
and,  which  is  as  it  should  be.    Such  lands,  howevw,  as  are  eventoaUj 
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to  Watliptiit  mdy  toiSMtoml  yurytBO  mmy  bt  tiMB  inoptrly  pat  on  tbe  anirlcet  for 
pmTsto  •Bky  vnoBr  BinteUft  limiti» 

15.  U  is  here  taken  to  be  fair  to  lata  ana  iMaf  aninal,  tnoUidin^  the  yodng,  to  evary 
Mie,  kat  H  bang^  ao  afpneoltoral  Motlaiit  anA  none  aMikiag  the  wikl  landa  exoliiaively 
ibfitf  BMtange^  taking  op  ^ir  oattle  daring  the  winter  aiontlia  and  feedtaf^  them,  it 
voald  not  ha  iair  to  oonpare  it  with  laadaaxcloaiTely  adaptad  to  paatofage  only.  My 
apveadQn  iranld  Wthat  twioa  that  anoont  woold  be  neooeeagy  to  eaah  head  rataed 
md  fined  ier  maricat  on  paatoraga  only. 

Uk  About  200  head  of  cattle  woold  eappoii  am  average  laaiiAy. 

17.  Bat  paaloial  pnanit  being  engaoea  in  by  no  one  hare  mreliiaiTely,  it  woold  b» 
to  eonpare  the  eetttod  with  the  onaettled  portiona.    Not  more  than  foor  head 


» the  seotiaB  wfemm  in  thia  ooanty. 

loL  The  giowth  Of  the  graaB  for  the  peak  eight  yeara  in  thla  eoontv  on  the  wild  or 
local tivated  land  hae  very  sensibly  increased.  The  cause,  however,  I  attribatatotba 
2heek  pot  npon  prairie  fitee^  and  that  no  great  herda  oi  oattio  nor  baffiio  hare  ranged 
»n  tham.  The  iMraeter  oi  the  graewiB  im  my  obaBrration  baa  aleanndergana  aohaoga. 
In  the  vpnag  of  187d  in  Kearney  Coantr  and  adjaoent  eoontiee  bat  little  alae  than 
*  boffiilo''  gfasiw  ware  foond  an  the  high  prairies,  whieh  are  now  co^eved  aknost  en- 
Lively  wHk  the  **  bnnoh,"  **  hioe  .joint,"  ana  other  laroer  and  oaaner  grasasa^ 

IfiL  There  being  no  rengea  hare,  I  cannot  tay  bat  tine— that  whan  i&  heBHitwid  sat* 
dara  eooM,  the  roag^s  Me  ahaadooad;  fences,  therefore,  have  neither  been  tried  nor 
proTen  a  failore.  lanced  raoffes  may  prove  a  soecess  if  they  aro  not  so  expanstra  aa 
to  be  impraetioable.  The  metnod  that  woold  probabW  be  adopted  woold  be  to  have- 
ft  snitahto  ."  corral "  or  yard  to  herd  them  in  at  ni||tits  or  incleniant  weather,  and 
vatch  them  while  oat  feeding. 

*2I.  The  ani^ly  of  stook  water  cornea  principally  Iresi  walla.  These  a^Joinin);  tha 
snail  Btreama  prefer  to  water  thair  stook  at  the  streams,  bat  only  for  the  oflsvanianea. 
The  well  water  is  considered  faUy  as  good  aa  the  stieam  water. 

*i&  There  are  aboat  8,000  head  of  oattle  and  200  head  of  sheep  in  Kearney  Connty, 
bat  n^idl^  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  county ;  tliese  are  in  herdaof  aa  average 
of  about  aix  bead  in  each  bunch. 

27.  The  present  system  is  agood  one  aoA  satiafiaatory  so  fas.  Tha  snrrs^  are  in 
«Rie  lew  sections  not  qoite  clearly  anoagh  marked.  The  ralaa  of  entry  and  peoeC  for 
ths  convenienoe  and  econoaiy  of  the  settler  I  have  already  allnded  tew  The  comara 
tfe  moeUy  foond  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  At  aoaas  places,  eapaeially  where 
Huidy,  it  is  difBolt  to  find  them,  and  in  a  law  oases  hiwe  to  be  re-eatabUahad  by  oo«a^ 
uuTeyora»  A  little  obarooal  or  a  charred  post  woold  have  sared  great  tnaiAla  in  a  leir 
iMtanoea  if  they  had  been  used  at  the  sorvey. 

I.  There  is  no  native  timber  on  the  upland  of  the  State.  None  but  the  bottom  lands 
ftkining  along  the  streams  have  timber. 

'I  The  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  walnut,  ash,  the  maples,  and  Lombardv  poplar  are  tho 
varieties  mostly  planted,  and  all  are  thriving  and  doing  well.  The  hard  woods,  the 
oftks,  hickory,  and  beech,  it  is  thought,  will  succeed  aftejr  the  ground  is  shaded  so  that 
th«7  will  not  be  directly  effected  by  the  drying  winds.  Many  of  the  more  intelligent 
of  our  fanners  are  giving  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  growth  of  tiniuer. 
Theie  are  no  native  forests  in  the  State,  but  from  the  ready  growth  of  forest  trees^ 
ohaeivaut  men  think  it  can  be  made  to  produce  trees  readily. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOEL  HULL. 


Tmtiwion^  of  Mloan  T.  Jojf,  aUoniey  and  Btoek-grmMr,  FrotiMer  CounUf,  Nebraska* 

The  qaealioBa  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfolding 
Rs^  (^poalte  page  1 : 

Stows  P.  O.,  Fromtixr  Conn tt,  Nebraska, 

November  30, 1879. 

To  ike  PmbUa  LmuL'  CemmiseUm^  Departmtmi  of  ihe  Interior,  Waekmgtonf  D,  C: 

1.  Evan  T.  Jay,  Stowe  P.  O.,  Frontier  County,  Nebraska,  attorney  and  stock-grower. 

2.  Nine  .years  in  this  State— seven  years  in  BuflRslo  County,  and  two  years  in  thia 
wurty. 

3^  1  lived  seven  years  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  4,  township  8,  ranee  16> 
^r«rt,  BnAdo  Conncy,  Nebraska.  I  received  a  patent  from  the  government  under  a 
Mklier's  homeatead  'filing. 
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4.  Sinoe  my  lemoTal  to  this  county  I  huTo  had  a  limited  amoont  of  land  pfartiM 
before  notary  pnblic  in  land  contest  cases  where,  by  stipolated  agwemcot  of  both 
IMkrties,  the*  depositions  were  taken  before  a  notary  pablio. 

5.  From  mv  personal  experience  I  mnst  say  that  my  expense  inenrred  in  inproft- 
ments  and  cnltiyation  of  my  homestead  were  far  creator  than  my  profits,  oviof  totbe 
fact  I  lost  most  of  my  crops  each  year.  By  grassnoppers,  droasht,  or  hot  winds  fm 
the  south,  I  lost  $3.9()0  trying  to  farm ;  then  sold  my  homestead  for  $1,900,  whieh  «■• 
considerably  less  than  my  improvements  cost.  Had  I  devoted  my  time  and  atteotiot 
to  stock-raising  instead  of  tilling  the  land,  I  might  have  made  on  the  same  eapisii. 
and  during  same  time  1  devoted  to  improving  my  farm,  eight  or  ten  thoosand  doHsn. 
While  trying  to  farm  I  kept  a  small  herd  of  cattle  which  broogfat  me  a  handnnnw  ia- 
oome.  My  experience  has  been :  the  cheapest  mode  of  acquiring  title  toland  will  be 
to  plow  just  as  little  of  the  ground  as  possible,  reserving  the  remainder  for  paitoR 
and  hay. 

Contested  land  suits  are  often  very  expensive  luxuries,  owing  to  the  amonatof  sftite 
and  revenge  under  which  the  contest  was  commenced.  I  assisted  one  of  my  neii^bon 
in  taking  testimony  before  a  notary  public  last  montii,  which  continued  sixdaj^bsv. 
ing  76  pages  of  legal  can  written  foil  of  evidence,  all  about  a  40-aeie  lot  whidi.  if 
■oM  under  good  title,  would  not  bring  more  than  $1.25  per  acre.  The  plaintiif  in  tbe 
ease  paid  over  $50  expenses,  and  has  no  positive  assurance  of  getting  what  all  s^tnt 
to  be  Justice  to  him — ^that  is,  the  right  to  this  disputed  40  acres.  The  ebeapest  eoaMU 
—publication  and  other  fees  are  about  $25. 

6.  In  the  case  above  stated  the  plaintiff,  a  poor  man,  who  had  lived  in  this  ooonn 
five  years,  had  undergone  the  adversities  of  grasshoDpers  and  drought,  bat  was  easbM 
to  starve  along,  living  off  of  the  increase  of  a  smaiil  herd  of  cattle,  selling  the  umb 
and  making  butter  from  the  cows.  About  eighteen  months  ago  he  purchased  the  Itbi- 
of&ce  receipt  given  to  one  W.  F.  Owens,  who  abandoned  his  claim  and  moved  to  lowi, 
leaving  his  homestead  papers  with  a  neighbor  to  sell,  if  possible,  for  the  aaMct 
already  paid  at  the  land  office.  Mr.  Nolan  purchased  the  papers  and  proceeded  scotrl* 
ing  to  law,  and  had  the  first  filing  canceled  after  receiving  notice  firom  our  dinnf t 
land  office  at  Bloomington.  The  above-mentioned  plaintiff  proceeded  to  the  ooaotr 
clerk's  office  and  made  his  homestead  filing  upon  this  disputed  40  aeres,  aod  thiw 
fortieths  of  his  first  selected  claim— making  the  exchange  of  40  in  order  to  better  thi 
condition  of  his  home.  His  papers  were  sent  to  the  land  office  by  mail  In  s  fcv 
days  Mr.  Nolan  was  notified  that  his  neighbor  had  placed  a  soldieFa  filing  oo  Iki 
whole  of  this  contested  160  acres  in  the  name  of  a  par^  living  in  Iowa.  This  oeigfc* 
bor  of  Mr.  Nolan's  has  an  old  g^dge  at  Mr.  Nolan,  ana  in  order  to  assist  his  rewcft 
had  succeeded  in  having  this  filing  placed  upon  this  land  before  Mr.  Nolan't  pspMS 
were  received  through  the  mail.  All  this  resulted  in  the  above  contest,  whieh  cost  Mr. 
Nolan  $50  in  cash,  the  law  being  such  that  the  plaintiff,  on  an  appeal  suit,  had  topaj 
for  the  taking  of  all  the  testimony.  I  consider  that  if  the  laws  were  so  amended  as 
to  allow  the  persons  who,  in  gooa  faith,  contest  some  prior  filing  to  a  tract  of  Uol 
and  succeed  in  securing  the  cancellation  of  the  same,  that  a  sufficient  time  Aouid  be 
allowed  that  particular  individual,  say  thirty  or  sixtv  days,  to  peifect  his  tadin^M' 
filing  upon  said  land.  The  present  rule  being,  the  first  application  made  after  ^ 
cancellation  is  returned  receives  filing.  Said  rule  results  in  most  cases  in  innocent 
parties  having  to  be  greatly  wronged,  and  compels  them  to  expend  their  hard-eaned 
money  or  lose  their  homes,  which,  in  many  cases,  constitute  their  alL 

7.  The  quality  of  our  soil  is  a  rich  yellowish  loam.  The  quality  is  excellent,  aod 
would  produce  all  kinds  of  vegetation  if  rainfall  could  be  furnished  at  proper  into- 
vals.  The  altitude  of  this  country  is  very  high.  Except  on  the  creeks  and  their  triV 
ntaries,  a  distance  of  from  100  to  160  feet  is  necessary  to  dig  in  order  to  get  waStf. 
Upon  the  margin  of  our  streams  a  small  amount  of  timber  is  found — ^white  san,  cottoo- 
wood,  and  box  elder. 

^,  9.  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to.  Would  be  much  plM^ 
to  have  it.  I  do  most  undoubtedly  believe,  from  nine  years' experience  in  Western  5*- 
braska,  that  if  our  national  Congress  would  enact  a  law  by  which  all  the  territonr  j) 
Nebraska  west  of  the  100th  principal  meridian  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  atctV 
range,  that  a  far  better  revenue  would  be  derived  than  by  trying  to  introduce  afn^°^ 
ture  into  any  portion  of  this  territory.  The  citizens  of  this  county,  some  trt  T«an 
ago,  after  having  tried  to  prove  this  a  farming  district  and  failed,  voted  by  a  acani- 
mous  vote  to  abolish  the  herd  law;  and  since  that  time  this  oounty  has  gradoal'T 
settled  up  with  a  class  of  small  stock-raisers,  who  are  able  to  own  from  50  to  c/00  brad 
of  cattle.  Owing  to  the  surrounding  counties  having  herd  laws,  large  8lock«ov&«a 
have  not  crowded  our  small  ranges.  The  result  is  that  this  county  has  good  live  oms- 
Diou  schools.  Our  county  does  not  owe  a  dollar  of  indebtedness,  and  «ve  hare  a  hand- 
some  little  fund  in  the  hand  of  onr  treasarer,  (The  said  office  I  now  hare  tbe  booi< 
of  filling),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counties  surrounding  us  are  in  debt;  the ' 
county  warrants  only  command  60  to  75  cents  on  the  dollar.  W  e  have  a  few  citiKfi* 
in  tins  county  who  still  try  to  farm  on  a  small  scale.    Their  living  is  made  by  hanli2| 
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rood  30  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  selling  it  for  $4  per  cord.  Last  season  the  hot  winds 
zom  Uie  Bonth  and  the  droneht  together  rendered  their  crops  a  failure.  Many  of 
bem  will  have  to  he  supported  by  oar  connty  poor  fand  this  winter  or  suffer. 

This,  I  presume,  is  all  out  of  place,  and  not  at  all  what  your  honorable  commission 
rish  to  hear,  yet  I  am  willing  to  make  affidavit,  and  can  furnish  you  sworn  testimony, 
Ten  from  many  who  have  tried  to  farm,  that  this  above  statement  is  correct.  Yet 
Oder  the  existing  land-office  laws  many  poor  men  are  led  to  come  into  this  far  west- 
rn  district  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  a  home  and  a  living  by  cultivating  the 
t)il.  Most  cases  have  resulted  in  these  parties  returning  again  to  the  East,  preferring 
» live  on  rented  farms  and  give  half  of  their  crops  rather  than  lose  all  here. 

Oar  railroad  companies  have  advertised  their  lands  through  these  counties  as  being  • 
err  productive,  and  many  have  been  induced  by  reading  these  exaggerated  accounts  ' 
Q  eastern  papers  to  move  west,  and  in  most  cases  have  been  disappointed,  and  have 
Ilowed  their  land  purchased  from  railroad  companies  to  revert  back  again,  with  all 
DproYements  and  expense,  to  the  companies,  in  order  to  again  move  east  to  a  more 
Todnctive  climate. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  your  honorable  commission' were  privileged  to  visit  Western 
^>braaka  in  person,  that  ^ou  would  all  join  in  pronouncing  my  theory  as  to  the  dispo- 
Ition  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  lying  west  of  the  100th  principal  meridian  only 
dapt«d  to  stoek  raismg. 

10.  By  dividing  this  section  of  territory  into  small  .tracts,  say  from  one  to  ten  sections, 
nd  sarround  it  with  a  provision  that  would  protect  the  stock-grower,  and  the  greater 
lortion  of  the  land  could  be  sold  by  the  government  for  fair  figures.  As  to  the  home- 
tead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-culture  acts,  they  are  satisfactoiy,  and  in  agricultural 
lortions  of  the  State  are  recognized  as  good,  owing  to  the  fact  that  speculators  in  real 
ctate  are  barred  out.  Under  the  new  act,  allowing  citizens  additional  80  acres,  I  think 
be  act  flhould  allow  the  location  of  that  80  acres  wherever  found,  and  not  require  the 
innexation  to  the  fir#t  80 ;  much  inconvenience  is  caused  to  those  entitled  to  the  addi- 
ional  60  acres. 

A6RICULTURB. 

1.  Climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  Rainfall,  if  at  proper  seasons,  has  been  for  the 
M  tiro  years  in  sufficient  amount  to  have  produced  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  The 
M  winds  and  the  drought  usually  set  in  at  the  time  wheat  and  com  most  need  the 
AID.  Early  spring  commences  very  favorably,  but  the  season  three  times  out  of  five 
ftolu  in  drought  and  hot  winds. 

'd.  Owing  to  the  high  altitude  of  this  county  irrigation  is  utterly  impossible.  Our 
-^^ty  lays  between  the  Platte  and  Republican  Rivera. 

12.  At  least  one-fourth  of  this  country  is  only  susceptible  of  agriculture,  or  of  culti- 
ffttion  by  plowing.  The  remaining  tnree-fourUis  is  hills,  cafions,  and  rough,  broken 
tiighlMid. 

U  I  think  the  past  has  proven  that  the  homesteader  should  fence  from  ten  to  thirty 
Kre«  for  a  *'  track  patch,'^or  for  raising  millet  hay  for  his  ponies  that  have  to  work  in 
^ter,  and  leare  the  remainder  lay  out  for  free  range  pasturage. 

14.  Answered  in  answer  10,  as  I  view  the  situation. 

Stows,  Frontibr  Countt,  Nbbr.,  December  29, 1879. 

htheUBdCammiueUm,  Waekingtamy  D.  C.  : 

I  was  onexpeetedly  called  from  home,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  will  be 
UM  late. 

I  hsTo  written  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  repeatedlv,  in  order  to  get  the  land- 
"Ace  laws  and  blanks  necessary  to  be  used  in  assisting  settlen,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
|x>^  of  jKMtiii^  myeeHfon  the  laws  relating  to  public  lands. 
My  dear  sirs,  I  will  remain  under  lasting  obligationa  if  you  will  send  me  a  full  outfit 
^  ^W8  and  blanks,  or  oause  the  same  to  be  sent  to  me. 

^  7011  desize  anything  farther,  relative  to  your  intenogatories,  I  will  be  pleased  ta 
'ttfit  Hoping  to  hear  from  yoa,  I  sabmit  the  within. 
I  am,  very  respeotfolly, 

EVAN  T.  JAY, 
Caunhf  Treaewrer^  FranHer  C<mntjf,  NebrasJca. 


Ti^Unomtf  of  D,  Z.  BUm,  H,  M,  TerringUmfS.  H.  Day,  and  Jwlge  Beatty,  at  Carsm  Ct<y, 

2fev» 

^-  L.  Buss  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Tahoe  Lumber  and  Fluming  Company,  which  is  perhaps  more 
^itenuTely  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  than  any  other  concern  or  person  in  the 
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State.  Most  of  onr  lands  are  axx>aBd  Lake  Tahae,  ia  the  MooAiBB  af  Dtm^mtU 
Onnsbv,  and  a  small  portion  in  Washoe  Coanty,  Nevada,  (^d  SDine  in  Califonis.  W« 
have  title  to  most  all  of  it.  We  have  adopted  the  praotiae  of  ImTiBg  Ika  kad,  ot- 
ting  off  the  timber,  and  then  abandoning  it,  in  order  not  to  have  to  pay  taxes  <»  tk 
land.  The  land  in  Nevada  was  located  by  the  State.  We  got  parties  to  take  It  tm 
the  State— 320  acres  each.  We  didn't  lay  in  scrip  in  this  State.  AUttelaadwtj^ 
in  this  State  was  selected  by  the  State,  and  we  had  no  diAealty  in  ^ettsBg  oir  iHk 
We  don't  use  any  timber  on  the  pablio  lands.' 

Nearly  everythinff  aroond  the  lake  is  boaght  ap  or  taken  ap.  UnUi  neeatlyon  lb 
other  side  of  the  lake  we  have  only  taken  soeh  timbers  as  would  make  kfji,  bat  lafepij 
we  have  cleaned  off  not  only  what  was  fit  for  logs  bnt  what  would  make  weed.  M 
first  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  increased  the  chances  of  firs,  becanee  we  Islt  th» 
dry  limbs  on  the  ground,  bat  after  we  commenced  to  utilize  the  Umba  far  etad-vsid 
it  decreased  the  cnances  of  fire. 

I  am  unable  to  say  how  long  it  takes  for  a  second  growth  to  grow  up.  tf  ail  tb 
timber  was  off  the  hills  it  wonld  take  a  very  long  time  before  new  tnea  would  giev 
up.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  wont  aake  moeh  of  a  tzte. 
Some  trees  we  cut  .are  WO  or  300  years  old.  I  think  we  eat  aae  the*  was  1||M  yaa 
old.  It  was  11  feet  in  diameter.  In  Montana  it  le  said  the  mi^rtty  af  tke  tiees  cal 
are  150  years  old,  and  that  they  are  rotten  at  the  heart,  but  that  ia  not  Ike  eaM  vitfc 
ours.    The  majority  of  our  trees  are  from  150  to  3S0  yean  dd. 

We  have  yellow  pine,  sugarjpine,  and  what  they  call  bttll  pine  ar  Uaek  ttfaM, 


is  least  valuable  to  timber.  Then  we  have  red  and  white  oedar  aod  red  flr.  Iki 
latter  is  generally  rotten  for  eight  or  ten  feet  at  the  not,  oaiBed  ekum  hottaai. 

From  all  my  experience  in  the  timber  bneineaa,  I  tlmik  tfaa  gawHBmanl  oHht  is 
sell  its  timber  lands.  I  would  grade  the  priea.  I  wotdd  have  aamm  wmm  Ikal  aate- 
stood  the  business  to  value  the  mod  by  sectioa  or  qaacieii«ectMB,  and  I  waaU  adl  it 
in  unlimited  quantities. 

We  couldn't  sell  lumber  within  $10  per  thousand  as  cheap  as  we  do  naivr  if  •«  asn 
limited  in  •quantity.  We  have  got  to  have  a  lanpe  quantity  in  order  to  pay  any  pnA 
on  the  improvements.  I  think  private  ownership  best  conducive  to  thb  proteetMad 
the  timber.  The  egricultural  lands  that  I  know  ef  ace  not  eaatigooBB  la  Ifaa  tiabtf 
lands.  We  buy  as  much  timber  from  ijartiea  who  have  ii^an  «p  IdO  «hms  as  v«# 
timber  land.    I  would  as  soon  buy  the  timber  in  that  way  an  aav  atkar. 

Land  is  nominally  sold  for  $1.25  per  aece,  and  we  caK^i  get  Laid  of  taod  aateit 
costs  us  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  acre ;  and  we  would  Jn^  aa  eoen  pay  tka  iMlBiaMi  to  Ht 
government  as  to  someb<Mly  else.  Instead  of  that  the  goratimieB*  geta  $LM  per  mr 
and  somebody  else  gets  the     4lanoe.    There  is  tab  mnek  red-tape  abool  it   tf  ]« 


want  to  use  the  land  in  the     xt  two  yeaia»  yea  don't  know  wUelhei  jmt  ate  fBiof  v* 
get  it  in  that  time.    They  do  not  plant  any  timber  in  tiua  fiteta.    I  te  ael  kww  m« 


much  of  the  area  of  the  whole  State  is  timber.  I  can  make  no  saggeations 
timber  lands  other  than  I  have  made»  There  ooght  to  be  leaa mdi(tM<  fekeal iBfiOh$ 
titles,  and  I  don't  think  it  makes  mock  diifbrenee  kaw  die  land  la  aoM.  I  woaldjat 
as  soon  buy  timber  of  a  man  who  owns  160  a<aea,  aa  far  aa  Hbm  ptloe  la  asaisiswl^ « 
to  buy  it  from  the  government.  Of  late  years  we  have  got  ptaMgr  aattiariar  ia  tba- 
that  we  don't  buy  an  v  timber  unless  we  know  the  parties  own  the  uund.  We  did  uad 
to  bay  without  legard  to  thai  questioii. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will  add  another  suggestion  or  two :  1  tMnk  idl  fMrtpft  eight  Is  )• 
abolished ;  I  think  that  the  minaral  iMida  shoold  be  aald  ififebaiil  tmmmtim  ^ 
that  the  miner  ought  to  have  the  timber  that  srowa  on  the  mineral  landa.  I  tiuk 
there  ought  to  be  a  uniform  method  of  paUiahmg  the  donisseiiii  Ike  I  aia  wain  tj  tb 
denartment  in  llind  cases,  as  long  aa  tkey  insiiti  speiL  Ike  iaad  t^Hbtmm  perfmM| 
Juaicial  functions. 

H.  M.  Yerrikgton  inade  the  following  atateaient: 

I  am  the  superiatendeiit  of  the  Viq^iniaaod  Tiiinl  rwi  iralliniiil  fTftwaaiU  artl  impr* 
in  the  timber  business.  I  think  tbe  tiaabeislatida  oagHt  te  b^  atmLtf  the  goitf»* 
ment  is  desirous  of  getting  its  money  and  preserving  tUa  MmW.  xkay  shaBM  te 
sold  in  unlimited  quantities.  By  the  introduction  of  the  flumes  which  we  use  in  tKeie 
mountains,  it  takes  a  large  aggiegalien  of  lands  and  all  this  sort  of  thing  to  v^ 
the  busioess  profitable,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  these  little  fellows  (aaall  ownfn 
of  timber-lands)  they  can't  make  it  win,  because  a  flume  costs  half  a  million  dolUi* 
and  that's  the  reason  why  if  they  are  going  to  sell  wood  at  a  profit,  they  moiS  a^  ^' 
in  IsLTge  quantities.  Our  wood  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  50  by  70  mUea;  ▼•  ba^ 
about  75  miles  of  fluiae,  that  eost  aMout  one  and  a  half  million  or  dollan.  Th«  tinbif 
has  been  cut  off  so  closely  at  all  convenient  and  accessible  points  that  it  woD*t  pa;  * 
poor  man  to  haul  it. 

When  I  first  came  here,  in  18C3,  wood  was  growing  within  tkfea  or  fov  miks  «i 
Carson ;  it  was  hauled  by  teams  to  Yirfliaia  City,  and  waa  worth  abowi  i^  per  oeni 
at  that  time  the  consumption  amonntea  to  only  a  few  hondrad  oeada  annaallj.  ^^*^ 
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ve  fltarted  in,  th«  dftmund  was  inoeMed  to  WOfiOO  cords  a  y^ar,  and  teama  coaldn't 
do  aoythingy  MQ^nse  they  oould  not  make  it  pay,  on  aooonnt  of  the  eKpenae  of  hanl- 
mg.  Witb  the  incrpMod  demand  the  prioe  of  wood  lell.  Here  are  thonaande  of  aorea 
▼orthleaa  nnleaa  yon  can  ^  at  this  timber  by  means  of  theae  flnmea.  If  it  weie  not  for 
the  flomeai  instead  of  naing  wood  they  wonld  go  to  Wyoming  for  coal.  That  ia  the 
leasoD  why  I  say  if  I  were  the  government,  I  wonld  sell  the  timber-landa  in  lots  to 
nit  cmtomeKS. 

Mr.  Buag.  When  the  wood  was  carried  by  teams  (which  was  about  one-half  the 
dielaoce  it  ia  now  carried  by  railroad)  we  nsed  ^o  get  |35  or  $40  a  thousand  for 
lomber  in  Yii^ginia  City ;  we  are  now  selling  it  for  $17.  I  am  epeakin^  now  of  aquare 
mining  timber.  At  preaent  we  are  now  bringing  wood  from  California  on  a  narrow- 
page  railroad  in  the  monntaina,  then  through  the  flnme,  thence  by  railroad  to  Vir- 
fuua  City,  lor  $9  par  cord.  In  Lake  Valley,  Calif <Hmia,  when  we  first  went  in  there, 
they  were  then  talking  monopoly,  and  called  it  the  Bank  of  Calif  omiaconceni«  They 
aid  we  were  going  to  grab  up  the  whole  country.  Now  I  believe  they  a.  8  glad  we 
fot  in  (heie,  for  I  believe  there  ia  not  anybody  elae  doing  boalneea  there.  About  all 
the  money  tiiey  get.  they  get  from  our  concern.  The  partiea  who  own  land  there  are 
wa  able  to  get  Inmber  to  market  themaelvea.  They  depend  on  ua  to  bny  their  lega 
lad  timber.  They  can't  gat  it  to  market  and  aell  it  at  the  figoras  we  do  and  ma£a 
a»Dey  withoat  inveating  a  large  amount  of  mean&. 

I  do  not  think  it  ia  prMticaoje  to  give  to  a  peraon  1^  acnrea  of  timber  land  ler  a 
hflSMstead,  with  the  pioviM  that  he  ahould  cut  timber  theieon  and  live  upon  tbepro- 
awds.  Oae  hnndsad  and  alzty  aoiea  of  anch  land  would  not  aupport  a  man  aa  a  ooa- 
tinaoDa  thing. 

Ux.  Wbiobt  here  sqggested  that  pe<»le  had  been  in  the  habit  ef  filing  pre  amotion 
claina  on  tiadmr  laadt  cut  the  tunbw  off^  and  than  abandon  tba  filing. 


TatiwuntyofS.  H,  Day  and  oikerif  Carson  City,  Nev.,  relaihe  to  Aa  MTMy^i/ tfiiaftar  ioMb^ 
99Uilm§  ofumiktr^  CrHfslkHi,  jMSlenal  AomettoMlt,  raknfaU^  mI^^  rtwto*  bnib,  aHi  Umd»^ 
^frkmXtmt  tailfcant  tfi^ltoa,  Um  Urnds  €mA  niMiy  aofcaol. 

Mr.  Ykmu jmroji .  W^  have  Wt  an  ISie  timber  lands  that  we  wanti  and  ft  doilt 
adw  any  MRstence  io  oa  what  Tawa  yon  paaa  on  the  antiject. 

8.  H.  T>KY  made  the  following  atatement : 

I  haiTe  been  deputy  enirveyoisgeneKal  of  the  8toto  Ux  nine  and  a  half  yeaiBt  I  have 
BMd  your  alrealar  eo  the  aabjeot  of  landa,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  aaaipar  it^ 
In  my  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  timber  landa/one  drawback  haa  bean  that  they  hiwe 
Bot  been  anrveyed  promptly.  At  Eureka,  for  inatance,  tha  timber  waa  all  cut  off  before 
the  Bunrev  waa  made.  About  the  only  timber  fit  for  lumber  ia  found  in  the  Sierra 
Xerada  Monntaina.  In  other  portiona  of  the  State  it  conaiata  principally  of  fir,  Juniper, 
Miegany,  aaid  trat^^ioe.  In  regard  to  iirigation,  I  think  under  liie  pveeent  ayflmn 
iDeflhe^aatefiniiieaiaftothatoanbeiMwdfar^atpnipeaeiaaowwtfltoedtprlwiga- 
tion. 

8«veiB«r  Xdvkxad.  I  think  that  by  nain^  the  proper  appliancea  and  having 
Booey  eDongh  to  do  It^  the  waters  of  Truckee  Siver  could  be  made  uae  of  to  reclaim  a 
Wzxe  amouxit  of  Iand«  I  have  heard  of  a  acheme  for  diverting  water  out  of  that  river 
t»iitigiae  about  200,000  acrea  of  land,  but  it  would  coat,  I  am  told,t25(y)00  to  do  it. 
tlpon  thia  timber  queation,  laat  fall  I  waa  in  the  aoutheaatem  part  of  thia  Stato.  I 
^as  pleaaed  at  the  unmenae  tracta  of  Juniper  and  nut-pine  whion  I  aaw  there.  Thev 
pow  an,  two  or  three  fleet  thick,  all  the  wav  from  Eureka  down  to  Ploche,  but  the  val- 
m^  are  Hsy,    I  think  the  idea  of  a  paatoral  homeetead  a  ^[ood  one. 

I  bave  bean  in  Nevada  ever  aince  it  waa  Nevada.  I  thipk  the  rainfall  ia  about  the 
MMBc  now  aa  in  early  times,  except  that  we  have  had  a  series  of  dqr  seasons  for  the 
hit  three  yeara.  Thoe  is  not  anything  in  respect  that  can  properly  be  called  timber 
ttcept  in  the  Sieira  Kevada  Mountains.  I  would  sell  thoae  timber  lands,  perhaps,  in 
valimited  quantitiee.  The  accessible  part  of  this  timber  in  Nevada  has  been 
Already  cut  off,  and  it  requires  combined  capital  to  get  it  out.  In  other  places  It  haa 
sot  been  done  to  that  extent.  It  ia  getting  worse  every  year.  I  think  these  lands 
Mgbt  to  bring:  #2.50  per  acre.  I  think  it  wonld  be  ii^udicious  to  pass  any  law  with 
renrd  to  arid  luids  which  would  drive  the  great  herds  of  cattle  out  of  the  Stato 
which  ate  now  being  pastured  here.  I  don't  think  as  a  general  proposition  there  ia 
*oy  particnlar  conflict  oetween  the  ^prazing  and  lu^rioultural  districts.  I  do  not  think 
the  State  is  overstocked.  Some  portions  of  the  Stato  were  overstocked  laat  year  on 
Meoant  of  the  dryneaa  of  the  aeaaon,  but  it  ia  not  overstocked  for  ordinary  seasons, 
u  some  plaeea,  aa  in  Truokee  Valley,  they  raiae  very  good  cropa  without  irrigation. 
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We  have  some  ludian  reservations  in  the  State,  bat  there  are  no  oomplainte  aboat  tbes. 
I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  granting  to  the  State  a  smaller  qnant'^ty  of  land  than  tkt  h 
entitled  to  under  the  sixt^nth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  the  lien  lands  to  be  eekecW 
by  the  State. 

The  State  University  at  Elko  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  as  yet,  but  we 
oohld  establish  a  mining  school  with  the  proceeds  of  these  Tien  lands,  and  it  woold  be 
the  best  in  the  world,  if  properly  provided  for.  It  ought  to  be  establiBhed  at  Csnoe 
or  Reno,  or  anywhere  contiguous  to  the  Comstock.  Such  a  school  wonld  hare  \kkf 
finest  advantages  in  the  world,  and  I  think  the  genera}  government  oa|^t  to  foHer 
an  institution  of  that  kind.  It  should  have  professors  of  high  character,  and  officitl 
reports  be  made  by  them  of  the  condition  of  the  mines  ana  tests  of  maAhinerv.  I 
think  that  would  do  more  good  to  the  State  of  Nevada  than  anything  else,  and  to  U» 
country  at  large.  This  is  the  proper  place  for  such  a  school.  Here  the  soholarB  eooU 
have  access  to  the  mines  every  week,  and  receive  practical  edocation. 

Mr.  Fassett.  The  only  matter  that  I  care  to  say  anything  about  is  that  maoioDil 
that  was  forwarded  to  Congress  during  the  last  legislature  coneeming  lien  landt  ia 
place  of  the  sixte^^nth  and  thirty-sixth  sections. 

Judge  Bbattt.  Upon  the  subject  of  square  locations  of  mining  olaima,  I  might  wf 
this :  It  is  a  system  that  has  never  prevailed  in  this  oountrr,  and  I  don't  knoir  m- 
tbiaf  about  it.  The  old  method  of  location  under  the  local  roles  of  miners  was  it 
posting  a  notice  at  the  point  where  the  ledge  was  discovered  or  near  the  ledgr,  ad«I 
that,  by  the  rules  of  miners,  held  a  claim  whichever  way  the  ledge  might  mn  tor  the 
distance  of  the  claim.  Usually,  by  most  of  the  local  rules  I  am  acquainted  with,  they 
had  ten  days  in  which  to  record  the  notice,  and  that  held  the  claim  as  l<mg  as 
the  requisite  amount  of  work  was  done.  The  notice  was  recorded  in  the  local  rMord- 
er's  office.  That  was  the  whole  system.  It  was  the  means  of  taking  posseasioii  wit^ 
out  taking  possession.  This  was  changed  hj  the  law  of  Couffress  of  ld72,  and  we  dot 
work  under  that  act,  still  recognizing  as  being  of  some  validity  the  rules  and  leical*- 
tions  of  the  miners  in  regard  to  certain  things,  such  as  posting  the  notice  and  rMord< 
ing  the  claims,  the  width  of  the  claims.  The  act  allows  the  local  rales  to  restrict  t}tt 
maximum  width  within  600  feet. 

In  regard  to  square  locations — that  is  to  say,  locations  confined  to  the  snzfaee  liat* 
in  the  form  of  parallelograms^  a  system  under  which  the  miner  would  not  be  aUov«d 
to  follow  the  ledge  beyond  his  surface  lines,  I  will  state  that  I  believe  it  would  ht  & 
▼ery  unpopular  system  amons  the  miners.  But  there  are  advantages  in  that  bjsmd. 
I  have  always  doubted  whether  we  did  wisely  in  abandoning  the  opaiiiah  systea  of 
location,  but  the  miners  are  firmly  set  in  the  present  system.  The  preeent  mining  Uv 
of  Congress  was  framed  by  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from  thie  eoast,  ud  tt 
was  passed  with  reference  to  their  ideal  ledg^e.  and  it  has  now  to  be  applied  to  a  great 
many  formations  that  it  never  was  passed  with  anv  lefsiienoe  to.  I  think  there  ia  <b> 
eidedly  less  litigation  under  the  system  inaugurated  under  the  aet  of  183S  than  icsBlied 
under  the  old  system. 


TesHmany  of  JEditard  E.  Chasef  farmer,  WdU,  Nw.,  rtlai^  to  jni^Uc  laaiia,  ^nesftvai 
UmdM  of  NevadQf  laioa,  kowteatead  appUcation,  local  Umd  ofia&n^  ooaleafetf  testiim,  rail- 
road landi,  pro-emptUm,  homestead  patent,  and  clatmanto. 

WsKtSyNrr. 

Gentlbbcbn  of  the  Commission  :  Having  been  a  resident  of  Nevada  ainee  it  wsi  a 
Territory,  a  practical  farmer,  engaged  exclusively  as  such  for  the  last  twelve  jcen 
in  Eastern  Nevada,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  our  land  system,  I  Tontare  a  firv 
suggestions  looking  to  the  simplification  and  economy  of  the  means  of  getting  what 
remains  of  our  public  lands  into  the  hands  of  bona  fide  settlers,  Ac. 

1.  We  were  grievously  wronged  in  this,  that  our  lands  within  railztMid  fimifii  waa 
raised  to  double  minimum.  The  rule  that  the  lands  nearest  the  road  were  enbaacad  m 
value  by  the  road  is  reversed  with  us ;  the  agricultural  lands  of  Nevada  beoorae  men 
Taluable  as  you  recede.  This  is  a  patent  fact,  and  is  owing  to  the  following  eaoa»- 
The  market  for  our  produce  is  found  in  the  mining  towns-  They  are  off  Sie  vmd. 
We  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  ship  grain  by  rail,  and  on  all  oocissiona  when  gmn 
brings  a  fair  price  the  railroad  company  enters  into  competition  with  oa.  At  thii 
time  they  are  delivering  hay  in  Elko  ^or  |80  per  car,  of  20,000  pounds,  while  I  ha^e 
lying  before  me  their  letter,  asking  me  $320  more  for  a  car-load  of  tools  for  farmirf 
delivered  to  me  from  the  East  than  they  charge  to  Sa^umento.  Fr^ht  on  n^ooca 
from  the  West  here  is  about  2^  cents  ^r  pound :  on  hay  eight- tenths  of  one  cent. 

2.  There  is  no  present  reason  for  "  sticking  us  "  with  double  fees  and  comodauoitt.  A 
township  of  land  in  Nevada  is  not  on  an  average  of  the  intrituuc  value  of  one  sectu^n  :t 
the  Northwestern  States. 

3.  The  law  ought  to  be  so  altered  that  any  person  livitlg  50  miles  from  a  land  a^^ 
can  do  his  business  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  living  oran*: 
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• 

him.  If  the  reason  hetetofore  given,  to  wiL  to  prevent  frand^  is  the  ezoase  for  con- 
tinuing it,  I  think  it  no  snffloient  reason.  It  is  surely  more  difflcalt  to  perpetrate  a 
frand  of  that  kind  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  the  facts  are  known  than  at 
the  land  office  where  they  are  not  known.  Why  a  homestead  application  must  be 
made  at  the  office  when  the  flnal  proof  is  permitted  to  be  made  at  a  distance  is  difflcnlt 
to  onderstand. 

4.  I  hare  %  snggestion  to  make,  which  will  not  only  overcome  all  the  objections  as  I 
believe  which  can  be  bronght  to  the  above,  but  will  prevent  many  frauds.  Make  it 
the  doty  of  the  register  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  each  week's  doiugs  for  the  local 
weekly ;  tUoee  iuterested  in  lands  would  keep  posted ;  keep  a  brof^  light  of  that 
kind  tamed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  land  office  and  there  would  be  less  villainy. 

One  of  the  chiefest  hardships  we  are  subject  to  is  the  extortion  of  the  officers  of  the 
local  land  offices.  While  it  is  made  a  crime  and  cause  of  removal  from  office  to  ask  or 
receive  more  than  the  scheduled  fees  and  commissions,  the  land  officers  are  permit- 
ted to  practice  as  attomevs  in  any  case  coming  before  them,  and  to  charge  cul  they 
please  for  snch  services,  in  one  case,  I  know  that  an  agent  sent  in  an  application  for 
a  soldier's  homestead;  the  register  objected  to  the  form  used,  made  out  new  paper, 
and  charged  and  received  $30.  I  believe  the  fee.  &c.,  is  |13.  In  no  case  should  the 
officers  be  permitted  to  charge  for  attorney's  fees  for  practicing  before  their  own  tribu- 
naL  Allow  $1  for  filing  out  pre-emption  or  homestead  papers,  and  limit  other  busi- 
ness to  a  certain  sum  per  folio. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  rules  of  practice. 

1.  It  is  simple  nonsense  to  pretend  that  when  a  hearing  has  been  ordered  and  a  loca- 
tion conteatea  by  a  person,  that  after  the  vacation  of  the  contested  location,  every  or 
any  person  has  an  equal  show  to  locate  the  lands.  The  officers  of  the  Land  Office 
always  disclose  the  fact  to  their  friends,  and  it  is  Just  in  my  opinion  to  give  the 
prefereDce  to  the  party  who  has  been  to  the  expense  of  showinglthat  the  location  was 
isiproperly  held. 

2.  It  is  no  less  against  legal  precedents  than  it  is  against  the  equities  of  trade  to 
compel  a  person  defending  his  location  and  sustaining  his  claim  to  pay  half  the 
costs.  A  mend  of  mine  has  Just  paid  $60  in  gold  to  the  receiver  to  defend  a  desert 
land  claim  of  80  acres,  where  there  was  no  appearance  of  fraud,  wrong,  or  ixviustioe. 
He  sustained  hi6  slaim  at  a  cost  of  twice  the  value  of  the  land. 

3.  The  law  should  make  some  provision  for  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  an  alleged 
fraod.  Here  is  an  instance :  One  Francis  Honeyman  attempted  to  obtain  a  homestead 
patent  on  lands  he  had  never  lived  upon  or  improved.  He  procured  final  proof,  stat-  * 
ing  that  he  had  lived  upon  the  land  Uie  requisite  time :  had  fenced  and  cultivated  140 
sctes:  bad  put  on  $800  worth  of  irrigating  ditches.  The  case  was  passed  and  ordered 
to  patent.  I  learned  the  fiusts  in  the  case  and  informed  the  department.  They  in- 
listed  on  my  taking  witnesses  at  my  own  expense  before  the  land  office  to  show  the 
fraud,  and  informed  me  that  they  had  no  way  of  getting  the  facts  in  such  a  case  un- 
less witnesses  would  come  forward  on  their  own  motion  and  at  their  own  expense  and 
establish  them. 

The  termers  living  within  railroad  limits  think  the  lands  withdrawn  from  market 
lor  railxoad  purposes  ought  to  be  restored.  We  believe  by  a  strict  and  fair  legal 
cosstroction  of  the  railroad  act  of  July  1, 18G2,  these  lands  tendered  the  company  were 
tendered  as  a  gift.  Section  6  recites  as  the  condition  of  the  grants  that  the  company 
should  keep  up  the  road^and  telegraph  lines,  so  as  to  pay  their  cash  obligations  to  us, 
in  part,  by  transmitting*  messages  and  carrying  mails  and  munitions  of  war.  Their 
obligation  to  carry,  transmit,  &c.,  for  us  be^at  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  repairs, 
Ac ;  in  other  words,  there  was  no  consideration  money  from  the  grantee  to  the  grantor 
for  the  lands.  It  was,  then,  in  law  a  gift.  The  law  of  sifts  is  that  it  is  essential  that 
it  eo  into  efiTect  immediately.  If  it  is  to  take  place  in  the  future  it  is  only  a  promise, 
tod,  being  without  consideration,  the  law  will  not  enforce  it. 

It  is  evident  the  government  considered  it  a  gift,  and  to  take  place  immediately, 
Vcause  the  bill  fixes  the  time  when  they  shall  take  the  lands.  By  section  4  it  de- 
elaups  that  when  a  certain  number  of  miles  is  completed  and  properly  certified,  that 
"then  [[patents  shall  issue  to  them  for  the  12,800  acres  per  mile  for  each  completed 
mile.  The  word  "  then  "  can  by  no  possible  legal  or  grammatical  construction  relate  to 
Anything  but  the  time  when  they  should  take  what  lands  they  wished  or  intended  to 
onder  the  giymt.  Oovernment  would  have  no  constitutional  right  to  give  an  indefi- 
nite peried  OT  time  for  them  to  accept  these  lands,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
they  ever  intended  to  exercise  it.  They  hold  these  lands  in  trust ;  they  are  restrained 
in  the  disposition  of  them  to  the  exercise  of  that  trust  within  the  limits  of  the  com- 
mon good  and  '*  general  welfare.''  By  the  act  of  July  2, 1864,  section  21,  it  was  niade 
a  prerequisite  that  the  company  should  pay  for  selecting,  surveying,  and  conveying ; 
bnt  by  no  possible  construction  could  it  extend  the  time.  The  only  reason  that  the 
Territories  through  which  the  road  was  to  pass  save  their  support  to  the  m^pfnire  was 
thai  the  lands  were  to  be  oonveyed  then— immedlatelT— and  would  go  to  relieve  them 
from  the  bozdens  of  sosfeaining  their  municipal  machinery  by  their  taxation.    That 

39X^0 
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act  (tha  railroad  act)  was  a  tripartite  contract.  We  the  people  were,  by  laDgnace 
clear  and  comprehensive,  to  have  the  privilege  of  bnying  all  the  lands  not  sold  at  tb^ 
end  of  three  years,  at  $1.25  per  acre ;  that  is,  all  of  us  that  were  eligible  to  pre-eDpt. 
We  have  the  right  to  demand  of  yon  that  these  lands  be  in  the  future  subject  to  xhu 
obligation.  Whenever  we  offer  to  tax  these  lands  they  tell  us  they  have  never  acc(pt«l 
them.  When  we  offer  to  pre-empt,  the  land  office  takes  our  declaratory  sfatemeDt,  io- 
oloses  it  in  an  enveloi)e  with  a  prepared  affidavit,  and  addressee  it  to  the  pequir  de 
partmeut  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rauroad,  and  it  comes  back  and  is  received  as  evideoM 
that  the  Jands  have  not  only  been  accepted,  but  sold  or  conveyed.  We  hope  this  ood- 
mission  will  change  this  in  some  manner  so  that  we  shall  be  relieved  from  the  shame- 
ful spectacle  of  seeing  the  general  government  asking  of  the  Central  Pacific  Hsilwtd 
Company  what  disposition  to  make  of  the  public  lands. 

The  plea  of  the  railroad  company  is  that  these  lands  have  all  been  mortgaged  to 
one  of  their  number,  and  that  the  mortgage  is  a  conveyance ;  and  while  they  cUixB 
that  we  cannot  tax  the  lands,  the  mortgage  goes  unrecorded  and  untaxed,  and  we 
cany  double  loads  of  taxation  in  consequence  of  it.  While  the  tmp»rovement  of  our 
lands  adds  in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  value  of  theirs,  their  lands  remain  uasetded,  de- 
priving us  of  communities  sufficiently  dense  to  have  schools  or  social  organisatioiu  of 
any  kind. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  awhile  ago,  made  a  feeble  effort  in  our  behalf  by  de- 
claring, I  believe,  that  all  lands  held  by  the  company  were  subject  to  pre-emptiofl. 
Will  you  for  me  give  him  the  legal  information  that  the  bill  reads :  **A11  lands  not  wU 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  roed 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  $1.%  per  acre  ;**  ind 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  many  times  it  has  been  sold  since,  it  is  iQways  sobjeet 
to  settlement  and  pre-emption  until  it  has  been  so  taken,  let  whoever  pretends  tooim 
it.  No  number  of  conveyances  from  the  railroad  company  could  convey  to  the  hold^ 
any  greater  right  than  the  railroad  had ;  and  if  these  patents  do  not  so  resd,  it  is  t 
reprenensible  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offi«. 
It  was  at  best  a  limited  grant.  It  would  look  much  more  manly  in  the  Land  Office  to 
accept  of  a  filing  on  railroad  lands,  and  leave  the  company  or  the  grantee  of  tb» 
company  to  enforce  his  rights  in  the  courts,  than  the  present  course. 

While  we  have  a  thousand  wrongs  to  complain  of,  they  mostly  relate  to  the  ma^ 
administration  rather  than  defective  laws.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  Geoer«I 
Williamson  is  totally  unfit  for  the  place  he  occupies.  He  appears  to  have  nosympsttT 
in  common  with  the  people ;  every  ruling  has  been  adverse  to  them.  He  throws errrr 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  getting  their  lands.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  sacred  tnu; 
now  left  with  the  government.  The  pride  and  strength  of  every  nation  is  in  its  fann- 
ers, those  who  till  the  soil  the^r  own.  It  is  the  onlv  clear  pathway  out  of  thit  bbi<r 
problem.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  people's  wants  and  neoeeeities.  I  havr 
lived  twelve  years  on  this  homestead  claim.  I  have  tried  for  the  whole  time  to  obtaia 
a  homestead  patent.  At  every  step  I  have  been  thwarted  by  him  and  Uiose  aetic^ 
under  him.  I  have  had  my  claim  held  up  twice  for  two  years  and  over  on  some  trina' 
question.  If  I,  without  laches,  without  any  charge  or  suspicion  of  nnfaimess,  hare 
to  push  away  ten  years,  and  at  a  cost  of  more  than  the  government  price  of  the  laaJ 
am  still  kept  at  bay,  what  show  is  there  for  those  less  acquainted  with  the  fomu  «•! 
business  T  Many,  many  have  thrown  up  in  disgust,  and  made  recent  purchases  ander 
the  desert  act.  It  should  be  the  care  of  the  Commissioner  to  help  these  lands  into  tbe 
hands  of  honest  homestead  claimants,  and  to  guard  them  in  every  oUier  quarter.  H^ 
was  appointed  and  is  held  in  his  place  by  railroad  influences,  and  we  have  no  merry 
at  his  bands.  If  your  commission  can  wrench  anything  away  from  hia  grip  for  tbe 
people,  God  speed  yon. 

Regretting  that  my  time  (owing  to  farm  labors)  has  been  so  limited  that  I  bsverdoc 
time  to  rewrite  and  to  ^ive  more  point,  if  possible,  to  some  positions  I  have  taken.  I 
will  ask  possibly  the  privilege  of  supplementing  this,  if  I  think  of  more  that  i»  ta* 
portant  to  be  said.  I  would  like  to  take  one  of  your  commission  through  this  coootn 
and  get  the  history  of  each  claim.  I  think  the  Indian  ring  is  humane  and  heneficest 
beside  that  of  the  Land  Office. 

In  haste,  EDWARD  R.  CHASE. 


Testinwny  of  E,  C.  Hardy,  stook-raiaer,  Elko  ComUy,  yeoada. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  imfoMicj 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

Statk  of  Net  ADA,  Omnty  of  £7*e 

lb  the  Dej^rtment  of  Interior,  Public  Land  Commieeion : 

HONORABLB  SiRS :  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  honor  oonferred  upon  me  by  tbe  mti]4 
of  your  circular  of  questions  affecting  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Weatecn  State* 
and  Territories  in  way  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 
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PBBFACB. 

I  am  striotly  an  anednoated  man.  Ton  will,  theieforo,  overlook  all  parts  of  my 
nport  that  woald  be  bettered  or  finished  by  the  adyantages  even  of  a  common-scbool 
edocation. 

I  will  only  state  facts  plainly  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  in  the  coarse  of  my  prao- 
tieal  experience.  Any  farther  details  I  mav  make  than  answering  direct  questions 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  mv  ideas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  a 
knowledge  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  subject-matter,  as  will  appear,  for 
example,  in  reply  to  first  question  in  your  circular.  Mv  report  will  be  short  and  posi- 
tively within  my  own  experience  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1852,  twenty-seven  years. 

Name,  Ebenezer  C.  Hardy ;  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  June  8, 1835.  Parents  emi- 
grated to  Wisconsin  in  1842.  I  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  (Oregon)  in  1852,  where  I 
acquired  land  under  the  old  "  donation  law,"  with  which  I  became  familiar.  In  1864 
I  sold  goods  and  mined  in  gold  placer  in  Qrant  County,  Oregon,  where  I  became  ao- 
qnaintod  with  the  regulations  of  locating  placer  mines. 

Id  1868 1%ioved  with  my  family  to  Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory.  I  was  with  8.  M. 
Weasels,  first  locator  of  lead  ores  beariug  precious  metals.  These  locations  were  made 
in  Owyhee  County,  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  ore  bodies  or 
contact  veins.  I  have  carefully  observed  the  mountain  timber  interest  of  the  various 
commonwealths.  I  was  one  of  the  first  locators  of  Ward  minins  district,  in  White 
Pine  County,  Nevada.  I  moved  with  my  family  to  'Nevada  in  the  fall  of  1872,  and 
have  resided  here  since.  My  occupation  at  this  time  is  growing  sheep,  cattle,  and 
hones. 

3. 1  acquired  title  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  my  wife,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hardy,  to  160  acres 
of  land,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  the  27th  of  September, 
1860,  commonlv  known  as  the  "  old  donation  law."  8aid  land  was  situated  in  Skama- 
nia County,  Washington  Territory,  certificate  No.  112,  issued  by  Andrew  Johnson. 

4.  Answered  in  No.  1. 

5.  I  settled  on  the  donation  claim  August  11, 1855,  and  obtained  patent  December 
22. 1865,  beine  ten  years.  This  was  an  uncontested  case,  no  conflict  of  title  or  of  lines 
in  an^  way.  1  think  my  expenses  were  about  f25,  besides  a  private  survey  I  had  made 
to  pide  me  in  making  my  fences,  as  under  that  act  of  1850  as  amended  our  lines  had 
to  be  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  I  think  my  neighbors  received  patents 
ibont  same  time.  We  had  to  live  four  years  on  the  land  in  compliance  with  law. 
Thna,  you  see,  we  were  six  more  years  obtaining  patent.  Contested  oases,  such  as 
Salem  town  site,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  Upper  Cascade  Landing,  at  the  head  of  Cascade 
Falla,  Bush  vs.  Bradford,  in  Washington  Territory,  much  longer. 

I  consider  the  ''donation  law''  and  the  ''homestead  act"  the  oest  for  the  actual  settler 
and  the  best  for  the  commonwealths  of  any  laws  that  are  now  or  ever  have  been  in 
force:  For  the  setUer,  because  when  poor  he  acquires  a  home  at  a  time  when  he  has 
no  money  to  pay  for  one ;  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  because  the  offer  causes  some 
^  ^ogsge  in  agriculture  that  would  not  otherwise  do  so,  and  agriculture  is  the  foun- 
dation of  civilization.  It  attracts  industrious  actual  residents,  who  all  have  the  one 
object  of  maklne  homes,  and  no  necessity  or  opportunity  existed  under  these  laws  to 
mortgage  them  fi>r  purchase  money.  A  settler  under  these  circumstances  would  im- 
prove his  place  without  fear  of  losing ;  could  thereby  contribute  more  largely  and 
confidentially  to  the  support  of  common  schools^  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings, 
cbnrebes,  literary,  scientific,  and  charitable  institutions.  I  would  say  here  that  prob- 
ibly  but  few  Eastern  men  can  realize  the  responsibilities  that  are,  by  force  of  circam- 
stanees,  thrown  on  frontiersmen  in  general.  I  consider  they  have  double  to  do  besides 
paying  for  their  land ;  generally  have  Indians,  and  Indian  agents,  and  military  officers 
all  against  them,  because  the  settler  is  really  the  intruder;  for  in  but  few  cases  is  the 
land  treated  for,  and  the  treaties  complied  with. 

6.  1  have  not  seen  defects  in  the  land  laws,  except  that  confiict  of  railroad  companies 
^th  the  interest  of  settlers,  in  consequence  of  tairdiness  of  surveys.  It  Ib  my  duty  to 
call  jour  attention  to  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  saving  of 
thonaands  of  homes  being  made  desolate.  Here  we  have  an  example :  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  has  been  finished  ten  years,  and  the  land  along  the  route  is  not  yet  all 
inryeyed.  I  have  made  $4,000  worth  of  improvements  on  unsnrveyed  lands.  These 
ifflprovements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  my  business  required  it.  I  have 
00  means  of  acquiring  title  to  this  land.  Should  I  lay  desert  claim  on  it,  part  would 
fall  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  land,  and  they  do  not  offer  their  lands  generally 
^ong  the  Humboldt  for  sale.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs  what  would  be  tfa« 
chances  of  my  heirs  in  the  event  I  were  to  drop  off—die  f  Thousands  of  others  along 
Hamboldt  are  alike  situated.  Besides,  I  see  here  in  Nevada  no  general  public  interest 
taken.  Every  man  seems  unsettled,  public  buildings  neglected,  taxes  enormously 
liigh,  and  a  general  unsettled  feeling  amon^  the  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  the 
forty-mile  reserve.  I  firmly  believe  in  grantme  lands  for  the  construction  of  roads. 
They  advance  civilization,  and  are  every  way  beneficial.    This  country  is  worthlesa 
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'withoat  the  Central  Pacific  or  some  other  road.  Bat  I  maat  pronoimee  it  impolitk 
and  nDBtatesmanlike  to  make  each  grants  withoat  providing  a  method  and  mean  U 
survey  at  some  time,  so  as  to  have  the  survey  made  in  seotiona  ci  ooantiy  not  hmger 
than  one  year  behind  the  completion  of  the  road,  tt  neoeasary,  cive  mora  land  ni 
make  the  railroad  companies  snrvey  it  or  defraj^  the  ezpensee  weceol,  and  rseeifv 
their  land :  then  it  wonld  be  taxable ;  and ,  to  avoid  the  taxes,  they  woaU  sail  to  aetasl 
settlers.    This  woald  be  well  for  the  oonntry.    Otherwise  let  their  lands  be  teleited. 

7.  The  public  lands  of  this  State  are  not  (I  shoold  estimate)  more  than  one-fiftieth 
agricultural.  In  a  few  of  the  veir  highest  mountains  and  on  the  north  hill-aldai  vay 
wnall  bodies  of  timber  are  found  that  will  answer  to  saw  into  common  Inmber  and 
mining  timber.  « These  bodies  of  timber  are  already  (probably)  more  than  half  eoe- 
snmed  for  mining  purposes  and  to  build  mining  towns.  On  many  of  the  low  oMKnit- 
ains  are  scattering ''nut  pines,'' or  " pinion  pine,'^  and  a  ''Juniper  cedar."  Hcither 
of  these  two  last-named  timbers  are  fit  for  building  ar  lumber,  but  are  veqr  oasfnl  lor 
charcoal  for  smelting  ores^  And  the  "juniper  cedar  "  answers  a  good  poipoaa  for  feaet 
posts  for  wire-fences,  being  generally  about  the  proper  sixe  for  one  poat.  Piobslilx 
one-third  of  these  two  kinds  of  timber  are  already  used  up,  and  poasinly^Nie-halt  at 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  mining  camps  and  near  the  larger  railroad  towns  nearly  afl  if 
gone  for  a  Wge  radius  surrounding. 

As  to  the  pastoral  interests  of  this  State  it  is  seeondary,  the  mining  inteieat  faeliig  fiat 
and  the  agricultural  interest  third. 

8.  I  do  not  think  it  |waoticable  to  make  a  geographical  division  of  lands  ia  tlw 
State.  Nevada,  or  Idaho,  or  AriaonA.  but  will  suggest  a  plan  in  answwr  to  qnestioa  1& 

9.  As  to  land  parceling,  I  think  tne  present  method  good. 

10.  I  wonld  classify  lands  in  States  or  Territories  where  irrigation  la  neeesaary  ta  yn- 
dnoe  an  agricultural  crop. 

First.  Land  that  has  water  running  through  it  or  so  near  that  the  natnral  watao 
could  be  practically  brought  on  to  it  to  water  the  whole  tract  with,aa  fint-i^aailaDdk 
Such  lands  I  would  dispose  of  under  the  old  methods,  and  nnder  tha  ^  damt  laod 
law."  not  higher  than  $1.35  per  acre  even  within  railroad  limita^  as  all  the  goad  laadi 
of  tne  agricultural  States  have  been  sold  at  these  prices :  and  it  mast  be  bone  in  misd 
that  irrigation  is  a  great  expense,- first  for  ditches,  and  i 


secondly  an  annual 
of  conducting  the  water  properly  over  the  crop-land.'  Besidest  these  landa  aia  ^sasriBy 
poor  and  require  more  manure,  aa  the  water  waahes  it  away,  and  the  ground  la  pansi 
and  much  of  the  richness  filters  through  below. 

Secondly.  I  would  devote  one  section  or  more  of  lands  as  pastoral  to  eadi  aeta^ 
settler  of  such  land,  if  cultivated,  as  would  be  compelled  to  hoist  water  with  wiad  or 
other  power  to  irrigate.    I  would  make  the  term  of  reeidenoe  to  aeqvira  a  patent  laar 


vears.  •  I  would  farther  allow  the  settler  to  buy  the  same  at  S5  eenta  per  man  after 
living  on  the  same  two  years.  Then  I  would  allow  any  citiaen  of  the  UnHed  Statai 
to  buy  one  section  of  such  land  at  35  cents  per  acre,  provided  he  should  fiist  inpiora  lk» 
said  sectioa  of  land  to  the  value  of  $500,  and  then  require  the  local  land  ofilea  ta  n- 
quire  ample  proof  to  said  improvements  bein^  eqnal  to  that  amount  balora  iswiing 
certificate  for  patent.  This  last  proposed  ^aw  is  more  needed  in  this  State  thaa  asy 
commonwealth  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  as  the  land  is  poorer,  yiaids  less  gam 
per  acre  than  any  other,  and  will  require  considerable  indneements  to  get  ssttton  t» 
buy  and  improve  such  lands. 

AOinOULTUKB. 

1.  The  climate  dry ;  rainfall  liffht^  'season  short ;  snowfaQ  in  deaetts  li|^t|  froa  ^ 
to  12  inches,  the  bunch-grass  land  often  covered  very  deep. 

2.  The  rainfall  is  principally  in  spring  and  fall ;  sometimes  light  imina  in  May  sad 
June.  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of  inches,  but  surely  less  than  any  eOauBonwealth 
west  of  the  Booky  Mountains  except  Arizona.  The  general  supply  of  water  eoeoet  is 
the  early  crop  season,  and  often  in  places  does  not  last  long  enough  to  folly  nataiv  all 
crops. 

3.  No  portion  of  the  State  can  be  successfully  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

4.  Probably  1  acre  to  each  100  acres  may  be  cultivated  by  irrigation  of  valley  Uadi. 
More  could  be  cultivated  if  water  could  be  obtained.  Upon  second  eonsideralaoe  I  do 
not  think  there  is  running  water  to  irrigate  more  than  1  acre  to  500  aere%  to  avenc* 
the  State  over. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  &c.,  and  in  thesoutiiem  partof  tb» 
State,  in  low  altitudes,  com  and  vines  and  grapes,  but  generally  in  southern  part  of  tht 
State  there  is  no  water  for  irrigating  lands. 

6.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  required  to  irrigate  land  in  this  State,  as  the  land  h 
generally  porous  and  the  water  sinks  rapidly  into  the  earth.  There  is  no  stratan  »t 
clay  underlying  the  soil  to  keep  the  moisture  up  as  there  is  in  Illinois  and  Wiacoosm. 
Added  to  this,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  great  waste  by  evaporation. 

7.  The  source  of  supply  of  water  is  from  small  moontain  straama  and  spriap 
that  soon  sink  in  the  desert  valleys.     Even  the  larger  atraama    Homboldt,  Csiaaa, 
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fieesy  ftDd  Trockee  Riven — sink  in  this  State.  Fair  crops  are  raised  in  the  State 
to  an  altitnde  of  4,000  feet.  A  fine  orchard  is  being  grown  at  Humboldt  House,  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad ;  elevation,  4,262  feet.  This  rule  appl  ies  to  plain  levels.  In  gulches, 
where  the  little  vaUeys  are  more  protected  from  frost,  crops  are  grown  at  much  higher 
altitade.  Elko  is  5,030  feet,  and  crops  are  grown  higher  on  tributaries  of  Humboldt, 
but  are  confined  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &,g. 

9. 1  am  nnable  to  state  what  portion  of  water  is  lost  in  ditches.  I  have  before  stated 
the  waste  is  great  from  dryness  and  openness  of  soil  and  atmosphere  dry.  The  laws 
generally  of  the  Western  States  provide  that  parties  living  on  the  heads  of  streams 
aod  havuDg  first  use  of  water  shall  turn  the  same  into  its  natural  channel,  and  vari- 
004  decisions  have  been  made  giving  damages  to  second  parties  where  water  is  wrong- 
folly  wasted  by  first  parties  to  the  injury  of  second  parties.  These  laws  are  very 
important,  affecting  some  of  our  heaviest  mining  interests,  as  well  as  agriculture. 

Water  has  been  taken  up  generally  where  it  is  anticipated  that  a  mining  town  will 
be  established ;  that  is  to  say,  where  good-looking  mining  prospects  are  found,  and 
slflo  where  the  water  is  needed  by  parties  for  irrigation.  Nevada  State  law  provides 
that  the  locator  of  water  may  have  the  plat  of  his  ditch  or  flume  recorded  in  recor- 
der's office  of  t^e  county  in  which  the  proposed  ditch  or  flume  is  to  be  constructed, 
tben  shall  commence  work  on  same  within  thirty  days,  and  continue  to  work  on  same 
Qotil  completed.  This  act  was  approved  March  3, 1866,  and  will  be  found  in  volnme 
^t  V^  41^1  Nevada  statutes. 

11.  1  have  heard  of  several  conflicts  of  water  right,  but  only  think  of  one  now : 
Martin  White  Mining  Company,  and  Mr.  Wellington,  m  White  Pine  County.  The  com- 
fODy  finally  bought  the  land  m>m  Wellington  and  the  water-right  for  $12,000.  This 
Martin  White  Company's  j^lace  of  business  is  at  Ward  district,  White  Pine  County. 

12. 1  have  heretofore  estimated  1  acre  in  100  to  1  acre  in  500  to  agriculture ;  the  rest 
pastorage  only. 

13.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  practicable  to  establish  pasturaffe  homestead,  as  I  have 
before  suggested  under  the  nead  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Western  States. 
Qoestion  14  explained  under  same  head. 

15.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  reasonable  estimate  on  the  lands  of  this  State^  as 
some  lands  will  support  ten  times  as  much  stock  as  other  lands  in  same  county,  l  do 
Dot  think  this  State  will  raiAe  on  a  general  average  more  than  one-fifth  as  many  cat- 
tle as  Idi^o  Territory  to  the  same  number  of  square  miles,  and  about  one- tenth  as 
uany  as  Oregon  or  Washington  to  the  same  number  of  square  miles.  That  is,  leaving 
out  of  this  estimate  the  great  Cascade  Range  timber  belt  and  sound  country,  i.  e.,  I 
meaa  to  inclade  only  the  grazing  portion  of  Washingten  Territory  which  lies  east  of 
tbe  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 

16.  About  200  head  of  cattle  wiU  be  required  at  present  rates  of  cattle  in  this  conn- 
trjr  to  support  an  average  family.  One  hundred  head,  or  less,  if  ail  stock  round  as 
^isaaXiy  grown — if  the  grown  cows  thereof  were  used  for  dairying  connected  with 
stoclK— would  be  amply  sufficient.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  this  State  is  poor  for 
^iry  business  in  the  high  altitudes,  where  bunch  grass  grows  plentifully.  The  sea- 
»&  for  butter  making  is  short ;  until  first  of  June  the  cows  eat  wild  onion,  that  ^ives 
milk  and  bnttor  a  characteristic  taste ;  then  the  grass  becomes  too  dry  about  middle 
of  September— in  dry  season,  sooner ;  so  only  three  to  four  months  can  be  calculated 
on,  even  from  cows  that  bear  cslves,  at  soiteble  seasons.  In  the  more  desert  parts  can 
i)«i;in  earlier,  but  must  close  earlier.  On  account  of  dry  feed  and  scarcity  of  water, 
cows  will  soon  have  to  go  too  far  from  water  for  feed. 

17.  Elko  County  now  nas  all  the  stock  it  will  possiblv  support,  and  for  your  benefit 
I  have  gotten  the  returns  of  Assessor  Henry  V .  Mundell  for  1879 :       « 

Nnmberof  horses  assessed * 18,676 

Komberof  mules  assessed 5,381 

Knmber  of  asaes  asseeeed 15 

Xmnber  of  cows,  calves,  and  young  cattle  assessed  as  stook  cattle 60, 000 

^^omberof  beef  cattle  assessed 36,432 

^]umberof  yoke  oxen  assessed 240 

Xnmber  of  sheep  and  lambs  assessed 9,432 

Xomber  of  hogs  assessed 1,400 

^      Total  stock 131,576 

Dedoct  for  hogs 1,400 

130, 176 
Stockmen  estimate  seven  sheep  consume  equal  to  one  cattle ;  thus  subtract 
forsizth-soTenths  of  the  nnmberof  sheep 8,085 

Cattle  it  would  support 122,091 

Elko  County  is  about  160  miles  square,  or  25,600  square  miles,  showing  that  it  sup- 
ports only  a  fraction  less  than  five  head  to  the  square  mile.    I  tnink  it  is  safe  to  estl* 
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mate  that^  there  is  one-third  more  stock  than  the  books  show,  or  aboat  aeyen  bead  «> 
each  section  of  land.  There  is  a  vast  amoant  of  waste  land  in  this  (Elko)  Ooantj. 
snch  as  mountains  and  desert  plains ;  yet  I  think  it  is  the  best  connty  for  stoek  ia  tht 
State,  and  Humboldt  Connty  next,  and  southern  coilnties  the  poorest. 

18.  Grass  has  diminished  fast  in  all  the  country  I  have  lived  in,  to  wit,  Ormn. 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  this  State ;  but  as  the  grass  gets  short,  growers  torn  tbor 
attention  more  to  sheep. 

19.  I  know  of  only  one  firm  (Scott  &.  Hank,  of  Elko  County)  who  fence.  Tliey  kc«p 
their  main  band  of  stock  on  Snake  River,  in  Idaho,  and  drive  to  their  inelosaret  m 
Hnmboldt  Valley  the  beef  cattle,  and  hold  them  until  the  market  suits  to  ship.  Ia 
this  indosure  they  breed  their  fine  horses  and  fine  bulls.  As  a  iceneral  rale  esttle 
require  their  liberty  in  the  winter  in  this  State,  as  by  instinct,  when  a  stona  is  com- 
ing, they  ffo  to  the  cedar  trees  or  in  gulches,  if  they  can,  away  from  wind. 

20.  I  thmk  if  stockmen  could  buy  land  so  that  they  Could  afford  to  fience,  much 
better  stock  would  be  raised.  They  could  erow  fine  stock,  and  a  general  improveiim: 
in  beef  would  be  the  result.  As  it  is  now,  land  is  too  dear  for  that  purpose,  includ- 
ing fencing;  and  to  turn  fine  bulls  or  fine  horses  on  to  a  range,  all  get  the  use  of  thftn 
alike ;  thus  the  owner  loses  part  of  his  investment,  and  soon  gets  discoonged  with 
trying  to  improve  his  stock. 

21.  Answered  heretofore ;  mountain  springs  and  spring  lakes. 

22.  In  grazing  or  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  stockmen  estimate  one  head  of  csttic 
equal  to  seven  head  of  sheep. 

23.  Growth  of  grasses  diminishes  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  pastored  with  sheep  than  i: 
does  with  cattle. 

24.  Sheep  and  cattle  graze  readily  and  voluntarily  on  some  lands  nntU  grsxed  too 
close.  Then  the  scent  of-  the  sheep  left  on  the  vegetation  or  herbage  wHI  eause  the 
cattle  to  change ;  but  a  rain  or  snow  seems  to  renovate  the  range. 

25.  The  prejudices  cattle-growers  have  toward  sheep-growers  is  founded  id  the  f»e! 
that  when  a  ranee  is  nastured  closely  down  sheep  can  and  will  readily  live  <m  sborter 
feed  than  any  otner  class  of  stock,  and  horses  next ;  so  when  the  range  ia  partly  eatec 
out  the  cattle-grower  must  move  first  if  there  is  moving  necessary. 

26.  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  herd  in  this  Stat^  generally  more  than  liA^ 
sheep  in  a  herd,  as  they  have  to  roam  over  too  much  ground  to  get  feed ;  and  while  » 
scattered  the  cayotes,  or  parairie  wolves,  kill  them  before  the  herder  can  reach  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  herd. 

27.  Answered. 

28.  I  have  never  known  trouble  to  arise  generally  in  ascertaining  oocneiB  where  I 
have  lived. 


I  do  not  think  the  timber  interest  of  this  State  worthy  of  your  attention.  Bat  the 
same  laws  that  govern  other  States  would  be  applicable  to  this  State,  wbsce  then  a 
actual  sawing  timber. 

1.  Answered  heretofore  in  explaining  the  general  charactoristlos  of  the  ooontiy. 

2.  There  is  no  timber  planted  in  this  country. 

3.  I  would  dispose  of  the  public  timber  lands  by  homestead  and  pre-emption  of  16i> 
acres.  For  instance,  as  timber  is  about  to  be  valuable,  the  sooner  the  poor  man  set- 
tles on  it  and  protects  it  from  waste  until  such  time  as  he  can  sell  it,  the  better.  I 
have  observed  it  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  when  traveling  in  the  Sierra  Kevidft 
Mountoins,  in  the  vicinity  of  Truckee.  I  think  the  method  as  good  to  preserve  the  tin- 
ber  as  any,  and  the  poor  man  goto  part  of  the  benefit ;  can  cot  the  timbor  and  market  U 
himself,  and  establish  a  business  in  accordance  with  his  means  and  inteUeetnal  c*- 

Sacity.    This  policy  makes  competition  in  the  timber  business  and  prevents  moaop)- 
es  in  timber  business,  thus  protecting  other  business  with  fair  rates  that  might  otbf^ 
wise  suffer. 

4.  I  think  I  would  only  allow  timber  to  actual  settlers,  and  at  one  prioe.  l|y  object 
in  so  doinp^  is,  as  I  before  stated,  to  guard  the  consumer  against  monopoUes  and  coo- 
sequent  high  prices. 

5.  Forests  fallen  here  do  not  grow  up  again. 

6.  In  Oregon  these  fires  generally  were  first  set  bv  Indiana  to  ohaae  the  game,  vmI 
made  sad  havoc.  My  remedy  would  be  to  kill  the  mdians  and  Indian  agents  sod  An- 
nihilate the  Indian  Bureau,  the  curse  of  all  frontier  countries,  as  well  as  the  louua 
himself.  I  will  leave  the  subject  of  prevention  to  the  people  of  tlM  MidiUe  States 
who  suffer  most  from  these  destructive  fires. 

7.  Nothing  to  offer. 

8.  Our  local  custom  here  is  to  possess  the  timber  with  a  kind  of  brash  fenee.  Idaho 
had  a  possession  timber  law. 

9.  No  answer  to  make ;  have  not  formed  opinion. 
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LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  My  main  experience  in  lode  mining  was  in  South  Monntain,  Owyhee  County^ 
Idaho,  as  owner  of  argentiferona  galena  and  carbonate  ore  mines. 
2, 3.  Not  obaenred  sniBoiently  to  reply  intelligently  and  satisfactorily. 

4.  I  do  not  think  the  top  or  apex,  the  course  and  angle  or  direction  of  the  dip  of 
veins  or  ore-bodies  can  be  determined  in  the  early  workings.  I  know  it  is  wholly  im- 
posrible  as  to  contact  veins.  (See  cuts  of  veins  and  ore-bodies,  a8  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world^  which  you  will  find  finely  illustrated  and  their  history  explained 
in  Yon  Cota's  treatise  on  oiid-deposits,  written  by  Prim.)  It  is  the  standard  history  of 
mines  of  Europe^  Every  new  mining  district  presents  something  new  and  pecnUar  to 
ite  locality. 

5.  I  do  Know  the  rights  of  discoverers  are  not  protected  under  the  present  laws ; 
but  OFfr-bodies  are  of  so  many  shapes  in  different  IcKsalities,  and  even  in  the  same  ledge 
or  vein,  that  I  cannot  propose  a  law  that  would  protect  the  discoverer  without  blight- 
ing the  prospects  of  other  prospectors. 

d.  The  outcrops  of  lodes  or  ledge  matter  are  sometimes  widei;than  the  lawful  width, 
as,  for  instance,  the  "  Original,''  located  by  T.  BL  Wessels  and  myself,  in  South  Mount- 
ain, Owyhee  County,  Idaho,  as  it  is  different  in  form  from  anything  I  have  heard  of 
or  seen  described  in  Yon  Cota's  treatise.    I  will  give  you  a  rough  diagram  here. 

We  located  the  ledge,  supposed  to  be  100  feet  wide  of  lowgrtMC  ore,  or  ledge  matter. 
It  was  tractable  for  two  miles  plain.  We  claim  3,000  feet  in  company,  under  old  law, 
nuning  east  wardly  and  westwardly  from  discovery  stake  and  work.  When ,  after  years, 
we  oi|^nized  a  company  in  San  Francisco  for  work,  Donally  goes  on  to  our  (px>und 
and  sinks  a  shaft,  as  marked,  and  finds  a  perfect  vein  running  in  nearly  opposite  di- 
rections, calls  it  by  a  new  name  and  separate  ledge,  running  different  from  our  claim. 
The  company  nreferred  to  stand  the  blackmail  rather  than  litigate  and  buvs  him  out. 
After  further  developments  were  made^  we  found  all  the  true  ore,  valuable  to  work. 
was  in  these  crop  veins,  each  one  runmng  in  same  direction  and  passing  through  ana 
outside  of  main  strata  of  ledge  matter  same  distance  on  both  sides.  All  valuable  ore- 
bodies  in  the  camp  were  crossing  this  ledge  belt  in  same  way,  although  not  generally 
nnderstoodi  as  we  did  not  desire  litigation. 

leould  illustrate  true  fissure  veins,  such  asComstock  andWarEagle,  and  con  tact  veins, 
sQch  as  Eureka  and  Ward,  district  South  Mountain,  Raymond  and  Ely,  and  Emma; 
but  I  haveliarriedly  consumed  more  time  than  I  have  space.  I  know  as  much  about 
eoQtact  veins  as  I  desire  to  know ;  if  I  knew  less  might  recommend  more.  I  do  know 
that  I  coald  not  propose  a  legislation  that  would  prove  equitable  and  satisfactory  to 
me.  I  will,  therefore,  leave  the  subject  to  those  who  have  more  capacity,  urging  you 
to  be  cautious  and  examine  the  history  of  mines  in  Europe ;  ours  in  America  are  simi- 
lar, no  two  localities  exactly  alike.  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  I  have  studied  the 
nature  of  ore-bodies,  that  I  might  be  able  to  work  what  I  had  intelligently,  or  invest 
in  others  prudentiall^,  and  have  decided  that  relative  to  contact  veins  nothing  can  be 
jadged  except  what  is  opened  up  and  shown.  Fissure  veins  are  easier  to  form  an  opin- 
ion with  regard  to,  and  would  be  easier  to  regulate  by  law,  for  reasons  of  their  peculiar 
frbape,  as  you  will  readily  see  after  looking  over  Yon  Cota's  treatise  on  ore-deposito 
by  Prim. 

I  will  state  that  I  think  the  present  method  of  recording  as  good  in  practice  as  any 
I  coald  suggest. 

I  would  answer  some  more  of  your  questions  with  regard  to  the  method  of  locating  and 
lecordin^  lode  and  placer  claims,  but  1  have  already  held  this  matter  two  months  too 
long,  and  f  ear*that  in  case  you  do  find  any  facto  contained  herein  that  may  be  considered 
by  you  practical  to  adopt,  the  receipt  thereof  will  be  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  you. 
The  pressure  of  my  business  has  cjtused  me  to  put  the  matters  off  from  day  to  day,  and 
finally  has  been  poorly  done  evenings  when  I  ought  to  have  been  at  rest. 

A^in  thanking  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  by  soliciting  my  opinion, 
based  on  oxperience,  and  hoping  yon  may  have  more  satisfaction  in  conducting  your 
labors  on  mines  and  mining  than  I  could  have,  if  the  work  rested  with  me, 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  C.  HARDT. 


Suggmtions  of  ike  Han,  C.  N.  Harris  and  other$y  at  a  meeting  held  in  ike  governor's  office^  at 
Carson  Citg,  JVev.,  relative  to  the  best  system  of  controlling  and  disposing  of  the  public  do- 
main^  and  recommending  such  changes  in  legislation  as  may  be  ben^dal  to  the  people  of  the 
State, 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  day  of  October,  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  gover- 
nor's office,  at  Carson  City,  Nov.,  at  which  meetingthere  were  present  the  following 
prominent  citizens  of  the  State  among  others,  viz :  His  Excellency  Gov.  J.  H.  Kinkead, 
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Chief  Jostloe  W.  H.  Beatty,  Depaty  Sorreyor-Oeneral  I.  N.  Fasaeti,  Seocetaiyof  Sut« 
Joseph  Baboook,  Ex-Depnty  Surveyor- General  S.  H.  Day,  ex-District  Jodgie  F.  W. 
Cole,  of  Eureka,  Hon.  C.  N.  Harris,  United  States  land  register,  at  Carson  City ;  8.  C. 
Wright,  receiver  of  United  States  land  office ;  H.  M.  Terrington,  D.  L.  Blisi,  Hon. 
James  Crawford,  Superintendent  United  States  Mint,  at  Carson  City ;  Hon.  O.  K.  Stamp- 
ley,  N.  Soderberg,  esq.,  attorney  at  law,  and  George  G.  Lyons,  esq.,  private  secrstary  to 
His  Excellency  Gov.  J.  H.  Kinkead. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  member  of  the  United  States  Land  Commission,  having  stated  the 
object  of  the- meeting  and  requested  of  all  the  members  preseot'a  free  expresinoD  of 
opinion  and  of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  m  to 
the  beet  system  of  controlling  and  disposing  of  the  public  domain  within  the  State, 
and  such  changes  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  as  might  be  benefioia!  to  the  people  of 
Nevada-^  • 

The  Hon.  C.  N.  Harris  made  substantially  the  following  statement : 

I  think  there  are  at  present  too  many  papers  and  too  many  forma  used  in  the  land 
office,  and  I  think  the  proceedings  in  obtaining  titles  to  land  from  the  goverametii 
could  be  ffreatly  simplified.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  aU  fees  ought  to  be  aboUsbsd. 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  land  office  ought  to  receive  fixed  salaries. 

The  ruling  of  the  department  to  the  effect  that  when  an  applicant  filet  hisdeeUo- 
tory  statement  to  purchase  lands,  no  matter  whether  he  consummates  it  or  doc,  be 
thereby  exhausts  his  right  to  purchase  and  to  acquire  homestead,  I  think  is  wroog. 

There  is  another  rule  which  I  think  ought  to  be  changed.  In  the  caae  of  the  adee- 
tion  or  abandonment  of  homesteads  we  take  the  proofi  in  the  matter,  send  up  tbe 
papers  to  the  department,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  departmeot  aesdi 
them  back.  I  think  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  take  the  proofs,  instead  of  reooDineiid- 
ine  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other,  we  ought  to  be  permitted  onrselvee  to  enter  op  i 
luagment  in  favor  of  the  party  entitled  to  the  land.  I  think  the  register  ought  to 
nave  a  seal.  He  ought  to  nave  the  right  to  subpcena  witnesses  and  perpetoate  testi- 
mony. All  mining  recorders  onght  to  be  abolished,  and  the  business  ought  to  be  pot 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  with  power  to  appoint 
deputies. 

At  present  in  a  mining  district  half  a  dozen  persons,  who  may  not  be  mlnen,  nay 
oi^B^anize  a  district,  and  make  by-laws,  limiting  the  amount  of  ground  which  shall  con- 
stitute a  mining  claim.  They  may  elect  somebody  recorder,  and  titie  only  entry  or  evi- 
dence we  have  of  the  claim  of  the  miner  is  a  copy  of  his  record  of  the  notice.  Sop- 
pose  the  paper  is  burnt  up  or  the  recorder  absconds.  In  such  case  no  patent  can  ima^ 
Now,  if  the  claims  are  filed  in  the  local  land  office,  and  are  reported  at  the  end  of  tbf 
month  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  there  is  a  complete  and  pemu- 
nent  record.  If  the  records  of  the  land  office  are  burnt  up,  the  Commissioner  has  them, 
and  vice  versa;  if  the  officer  of  the  land  office  attempts  to  alter  them,  it  ia  impoenble  to 
perpetrate  the  fraud,  because  it  is  sure  to  be  detected,  and  the  officer  of  the  local  lonil 
office  would  be  prevented  from  attempting  any  alteration  for  the  same  reasons. 

Here  Judge  Colb  remarked  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  abolish  the  mtxunf 
recorders,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  often  many  hundred  miles,  between  tbr 
land  office  and  the  mining  district.  He  said  it  was  true  that  the  county  rworden 
might  be  appointed  deputies,  but  that  would  not  help  the  matter  materially.  Mining; 
districts  are  generally  organized  very  suddenly.  People  sometimes  flock  in  there  :o 
great  numbers  in  a  very  short  time,  and  there  have  bcNsn  camps  in  this  St-ate  and  ebc- 
where  where  the  best  locations  have  been  made  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  tbe  rale  in 
most  districts  that  a  mining  recorder  goes  on  the  ground  when  he  reooida  tbe  claim. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  government  should  exact  that  the  miner  must  ^  to  tbe  Und 
office  or  its  deputies  when  he  locates  a  mining  claim.  The  government  never  exacts 
that  a  man  shall  come  to  the  land  office  when  he  makes  a  location  to  pre-empt  sgn- 
cultural  land. 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  easy  way  to  obviate  any  dtfficolty 
in  this  matter.  Some  time  ago  I  went  down  into  Churchill  County  and  located  a  miniox 
claim  there.  I  recorded  it  with  the  district  recorder  (that  is  tbe  mining  recorder  tb^n). 
and  then  I  came  by  the  county-seat,  and  recorded  it  there.  A  man  conld  make  »  re- 
cord that  way. 

Judge  Cole.  There  is  no  law  anthorizine  such  recording. 

Judge  Harris  (continuing).  I  think,  uso,  that  all  these  contests  aboot  mitunf 
titles  could  be  tried  by  the  district  land  officer.  The  whole  matter  of  referring  soy 
questions  of  this  sort  to  the  local  courts  merely  involves  the  whole  proceeding  in  ia* 
terminable  trouble,  voluminous,  and  expensive  litigation,  and  without  resalls  that 
are  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  administrators  of  the  Federal  law.  It  is  aimply  an  nbso- 
lute  decision  of  the  local  tribunals  without  the  intelligent  acUustment  bv  the  Fedecsl 
authorities  of  the  rights  of  the  claimants.  I  am  speaking  now  prinei pally  of  tbe 
questions  in  regard  to  priority  of  loo«tion,  which  is  the  meet  eenoiu  aooroe  of  liti- 
gation. 

Question  by  the  Commissioner.  Have  yoa  heard  the  piopoaition  of 
.discussed? 
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Jndae  Harris.  I  have  talked  it  some  myself,  and  conversed  with  a  few  gentlemen 
apon  mt  sabjeot.  My  opinion  is  that  eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
wiiole  system  ot  mining  locations  to  that  of  square  locations,  no  matter  whether  the 
ledges  are  perpendicular  or  horizontal. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  that  system  would  work  very  badly  in  this  State. 

Jadxe  Cous.  It  would  not  work  in  Eureka  district  at  all.  They  had  square  loca- 
tions uieie.  The  mining  laws  of  that  district  at  one  time  provided  for  such  locations, 
but  the  system  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

Judge  Wa^mr.  I  think  the  present  system  of  patenting  ledges  merely  postpones 
to  a  degree  the  precise  trouble  that  exists  and  always  has  existed  in  mining  proper- 
ties, frauds  and  the  like  in  the  absence  of  nateuts. 

Question.  In  getting  patents  from  the  General  Land  Office,  how  long  does  it  take 
yonf 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  that  will  enable  me  to  state  that  even  approximately.  It 
may  take  months  and  it  may  take  years. 

Ur.  Wrioht.  That  depends  upon  how  much  you  can  afford  to  send  to  Washington 
to  some  gentlemen  there  to  get  them  to  take  up  the  case  speedily.  In  that  way  one 
Dan  ean  |{et  his  patent  in  a  few  weeks,  while  another  man  must  wait  for  years.  I 
Atnk  there  ought  to  be  no  preference. 

Judge  Harkib.  I  have  heard  the  idea  of  a  pastoral  homestead  advanced.  As  I  un- 
dentand  it,  it  is  based  upon  this  theory :  160  acres  in  the  Eastern  States  will  sustain 
a  fsnily.  It  will  require  about  30  acres  of  this  arid  laud  to  feed  a  beef,  and  100  head 
of  cattle  will  keep  a  family,  and  that,  therefore,  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  take  3,000 
•ores  of  Hooh  lana  for  a  pastoral  homestead.  That  idea  strikes  me  decidedly  favor- 
ably. In  fact,  we  must  in  this  country,  under  a  peculiar  condition,  absolutely  depart 
ttom  all  known  leffulations  prevailing  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  order  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  what  we  nave.  Of  course  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  such  a  homestead 
except  upon  arid  lands. 

Another  proposition :  The  wealth  of  our  State,  outside  of  mining,  is  cattle.  We  are 
goinff  to  be  lanmly  a  stock-raising  people.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any  law  that 
would  drive  off  these  great  her&  of  cattle  that  are  now  beins  pastured  in  different 
portions  of  the  State.  I  do  not  think  that  that  industry  should  not  be  fostered  be- 
csoae  suoh  property  is  generally  or  sometimes  held  by  monopolies.  I  am  not  favorably 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  leasing  lands  for  such  purposes  generally,  but  it  may  be 
that  in  the  course  of  proper  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  of  the  domain 
that  a  system  of  leasing  might  be  practicable.  My  theory  is  that  the  disposal  of  the 
poblic  domain  finally  suould  be  arrived  at  as  speedily  as  practicable.  I  would  sell  all 
the  limd  cheap  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  I  would  protect  the  actual  settler.  I 
would  sell  the  timber  land  and  on  easy  terms,  and  as  reauired  by  the  business  interests 
of  the  State.  I  am  hardly  able  to  say  whether  I  woula  limit  the  purchaser  to  any 
fixed  quantity.  I  would  grade  the  price  of  the  land ;  the  minimum  price  should  be 
about  91.25  an  acre,  but  I  think  that  land  valuable  exclnsively  for  timber  on  an  aver- 
age ouf^ht  to  bring  about  $2.50  per  acre. 

I  believe  that  private  ownership  is  better  protection  than  public  ownership  as  a  rule, 
and  for  that  reasou  favor  an  early  disposal  of  the  public  domain.  If,  however,  no 
ehauge  is  made  by  Congress  in  the  laws  governing  the  dispositiou  of  the  public  tim- 
ber lands  in  any  other  respect,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  district  land  offices  of  the  United  States.  (Of  course.  I  do  mean  that  the  Land 
Offioe  ahonld  have  jurisdiction  over  prosecutions  for  the  infraction  of  timber-land  laws. ) 
There  is  always  a  serious  objection  with  the  American  people  to 'the  interference  by 
oQtftide  officers,  such  as  these  timber  agents,  who  now  practice  a  system  of  espionage 
opoD  the  people.  It  is  anti- American.  It  is  not  a  desirable  officer  to  place  anywhere; 
bar.  if  yoa  are  to  require  the  land  officers  to  perform  judicial  functions,  I  think  the 
matter  should  be  placed  in  their  hands  entirely. 

Again,  if  the  government  does  not  sell  or  pass  a  law  to  sell  the  timber  lands,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  authorize  the  district  office  to  issue  permits  to  cut  timber  upon  the 
pablic  land,  under  proper  regulations,  so  as  to  protect  the  forests.  At  present  uie  rav- 
ages of  fire  and  destruction  of  timber  seems  to  be  less  extensive  than  m  former  years. 
I  have  never  atudied  up  that  matter  so  as  to  enable  me  to  say  why  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  think  the  reason  of  that  is  that  all  the  good  timber  land  has  been  bought 
op,  or  taken  np,  and  is  held  by  private  ownership.  Up  at  Lake  Tahoe,  whenever  we 
diMOTer  fire,  no  matter  on  whose  lands,  we  go  and  put  it  oat,  or  send  help  to  put  it 
oQt,  right  at  the  start,  and  so  do  other  SMyoining  owners,  because  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  such  fires  and  save  other  adjoinine  timber. 

Mr.  Donaldson  (to  Mr.  Harris).  What  about  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands  f  Can 
yoa  make  any  suggestions  about  it  f    Are  you  in  favor  of  the  rectangular  system  or 

DOtf 

Answer.  I  am,  with  this  modification :  That  a  large  portion  of  what  you  call  arid 
land  should  be  surveved  in  tracts,  and  not  subdivided.  We  have  a  great  many  com- 
plaints about  the  lack  of  permanent  monuments  on  the  surveyed  lands.    People  have 
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to  employ  sarveyoFB  to  go  and  huDt  them  at  a  great  expense.  There  oiu^t  to  be  » 
system  of  permanent  monuments.  As  to  the  snireys,  I  think  they  dboiud  be  made 
more  npon  the  suggestions  coming  from  the  wants  of  settlers  than  from  any  syitoi. 
There  should  be  a  paid  corps  of  men  to  do  the  surveying^  and  the  oontrMt  tytUa 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Upon  the  subject  of  irrigation,  nearly  all  the  water  that  we  have  in  the  8teie  is  ia 
the  main  used  at  present,  but  I  think  more  could  be  irrigated  by  building  raerroin  in 
the  mountains  and  with  improvements  in  science  of  irrigation.  I  should  nndoabtedly 
favor  a  national  or  State  system  of  irrigation.  I  think  the  national  govemmeat  shoiild 
give  to  a  man  as  reward  all  the  land  that  he  irrigates.  I  think  some  imDroTeoMeti 
could  be  made  in  the  township  plats,  furnished  b^  the  surveyor  to  the  land  offin. 
Such  plats  ought  to  contain  an  accurate  topographical  description  of  the  land.  The 
deputy  surveyor  could  take  a  barometer  with  him  when  he  goes  to  survey  the  land  to 
enable  him  to  give  necessary  information  about  the  climate.  If  he  was  a  paid  sai* 
veyor  and  took  more  pains  than  at  present  he  could  tell  you  the  altitude  of  the  mount- 
ains and  the  plains  and  define  that  on  the  map.  That  would  at  once  classify  the 
lands.  We  are  called  upon  interminably  to  give  information  to  people  at  a  dittanod 
as  to  the  character  of  the  domain  where  there  are  vacant  lands,  &c. ;  and  we  an 
wholly  unable  to  give  any  reliable  information.  We  see  simply  upon  the  maps sqaam 
of  lands.  We  are  unable  to  tell  from  any  topographical  descnption  what  is  the  ebV' 
aoter  of  the  land,  and  whether  available  for  settlement,  and  it  is  peculiarly  neoeaaarr 
in  order  that  the  land  office  may  serve  its  proper  papers  that  we  shoold  have  these 
topographical  features. 

Mr.  Buss.  They  lay  down  streams  on  the  map  and  some  of  them  will  only  han 
water  in  them  two  or  three  months  of  the  year. 

Judge  Harris.  On  these  maps  there  are  to  some  extent  statements  as  to  what  ii 
meadow  land  and  mountains  and  the  like. 

The  present  system  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  I  regard  as  wholly  insufficient  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  the  State  has  realized  anything  out  of  the  sales  of  lien  Unfa 
which  have  been  sold  here,  on  some  of  which  the  purchasers  have  paid  90  per  cest 
and  afterwards  abandoned  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  general  govemment 
should  give  t9  the  State  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  a  amaliei 
amount  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  State  giving  the  State  scrip  for  anch  lien  laoda 

Governor  Kinkbad.  The  last  legislature  petitioned  Congress  to  give  to  the  State 
two  millions  of  acres  instead  of  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  secticHu. 
which  amounts  to  upward  of  four  millions  of  acres,  allowing  the  State  to  select  sack 
lien  lands. 

Mr.  Harris.  If  I  remember  our  records  correctly,  scarcely  any  of  those  lien-bad 
selections  have  been  as  yet  confirmed  to  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  am  unable  to  say  wlut 
the  reason  of  that  ia 

Another  thing :  The  land  officers  ought  to  receive  official  notice  of  the  issasDoe  <  i 

Eatents.  In  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  there  is  a  column  headed  date  of  pateu'. 
ut  we  seldom  receive  official  information  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent.  I  hare  t-Lr 
instance  of  that.  It  is  said  that  the  Scorpion  patent  was  issued  some  time  ago,  bat  '7^ 
knew  nothing  about  that  officially. 

Mr.  YsRRiNOTOM.  Have  you  received  notice  of  the  issuanoe  of  the  Fairfax  or  V  - 
mont  patent  T    They  have  received  one  recently. 

Answer.  I  have  never  received  any  notice  of  any. 

Question  (by  Mr.  Donaldson).  What  other  suggestions  can  you  make  in  ragani  '  • 
the  public  lands.    Give  us  any  ideas  of  your  own  on  the  subject. 

Answer.  I  don't  consider  Nevada  an  agricultural  State.  It  is  mineral  and  graxi::^; 
agriculture  is  incident.  I  think  the  government  ought  to  take  measures  looking  niAiu^r 
to  an  early  and  final  disposal  of  the  whole  domain,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  all  besarv^j«^ 
except  running  the  subdivisional  lines  of  the  township.  I  think  all  these  qiieeti^»:^> 
about  the  pasturing  of  cattle  and  the  use  of  water  ought  to  be  settled  under  the  f  i- 
isting  law  of  Congress ;  the  first  appropriator  has  a  right  to  take  the  water  for  be^^^ 
ficial  purposes.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  requiring  the  purchaser  of  land  to  pav  for 
the  same  within  a  certain  time  or  abandon  it.  I  would  make  the  limitation  ahoat  cv 
year.  I  think  the  Land  Office  should  have  jurisdiction  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  one  partner  in  a  mining  claim  mav  sell  out  the  rights  ol  his  co> 
owners,  and  the  notice  to  be  given  in  such  oases.  No  other  suggeatioiia  i^pear  to  m» 
at  present. 
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Ihrtimanjf  of  J,  (7.  Coanejf,  Fort  Bayard^  N,  Mex,,  relative  to  lode  oUUms. 

The  qnestioDfl  to  whioh  the  following  answezB  art  given  will  be  fonnd  by  unfolding 
pige  opposite  page  1: 

FOBT  Batabd,  N.  Mbx., 

December  15, 1879. 
MlkLtMd  CowmisaUmj  WaMngUm,  D.  C. : 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

t  Miner  and  proepeotor  for  nine  yean. 

2.  No  two  men  eonstrae  the  United  States  minins  laws  alike.  Seotions  3  and  14  con- 
flict, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  oanses  of  litigation. 

3.  The  filing  of  snryeys  of  lode  olainis  whioh  overlap  on  the  surface  shonld  be  dis- 
coDtinaed. 

4.  The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  is  the  width  of  the  vein  or  lode  on  the  surface ; 
bat  the  United  States  minine  laws  means  the  top  or  apex  to  be  the  width  of  the  claim, 
600  by  1,500  feet.  (Section  3.)  The  dip  of  a  lode  cannot  be  determined  in  the  early 
workingB  of  the  lode.  A  vein  dips  more  the  first  200  feet  from  the  surface  than  after. 
A  rein  will  dip  more  when  carrying  metal  than  when  it  is  barren. 

5.  No ;  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  are  not  properly  protected  under  present  laws. 
Siib«eqaent  locators  beat  the  discoverer  in  aU  cases.  We  owe  all  the  discoveries  of 
miiKs  and  new  mining  camps  to  poor  men,  and  the  men  of  means  beat  them  out  of 
their  rights. 

6.  Litigation  does  not  grow  out  of  not  being  able  to  determine  the  dip  of  a  vein ;  it 
grows  oat  of  sections  3  and  14.  Section  3  gives  all  the  surface  and  all  below  the  sur- 
iioe;  section  14  allows  the  subsequent  locator  to  follow  the  vein  under  the  surface  of 
the  prior  locator's  claim  until  he  strikes  the  vein  of  the  prior  locator's  claim,  &4i. 

7.  Yes,  often  :  and  the  contest  settled  with  rifles. 

8.  Tes,  if  he  nad  not  a  good  rifle. 

9. 1  don't  think  there  are  five  claims  in  the  United  States  wider  than  the  legal 
width,  and  they  can't  be  called  veins  or  lodes ;  it  is  a  multiplicity  of  spurs  or  seams. 

10.  Tes.  Crossing  a  deep  gulch  or  cafion  they  will  run  at  right  ancles  on  each  side 
of  the  eafion.  A  vein  of  over  a  foot  will  not  run  outside  of  the  sme  lines  in  1,500 
feet 

11.  It  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  poor  man  under  present  law. 

12.  If  A  is  a  poor  man  and  B  is  wealtiiy ;  A  has  no  means  of  going  to  law,  and  B 
gets  his  claim. 

13.  Tes ;  not  only  from  the  dip,  but  from  cross-lodes  and  spurs  or  seams  running 
out  of  the  mother  lode.  Subsequent  locators  locate  those  cross- lodes  or  seams  across 
tbe  prior  locator's  claim^  in  accordance  with  section  14,  and  they  work  the  prior  locator's 
we  if  the  prior  locator  is  not  rich  enough  to  sink  down  or  drift  to  prove  that  they  are 
on  his  lode. 

14.  If  a  locator  has  300  ftot  on  each  side  of  his  vein,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  dip.  There  is  not  one  vein  in  a  hundred  that  will  dip  so  much  as  to  pass 
ootside  of  perpendicular  lines  drawn  down  from  the  side  lines  in  less  than  3,000  feet, 
ud  it  has  been  proven  that  veins  do  not  pay  for  working  below  that  depth.  Lime- 
stone deposits  are  different,  and  the  metal  lies  in  all  shapes  and  forms. 

15.  Tee,  it  was  done  in  the  district  forined  by  miners  and  mine-owners  only.  A  pres- 
ident snd  secretary  were  appointed  and  one  blank  book  furnished,  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  district  estoblishea,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  or  depth  of  a  shaft  or 
length  of  a  drift  to  be  drove  to  constitute  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work.  Cut- 
ting down  claims  and  district  recording  is  becoming  obsolete.  We  record  in  the 
(winty  in  which  our  claims  are  situated. 

16.  The  effect  of  a  record  in  the  county  is  good  as  far  as  I  know.  The  mode  of  tak- 
ing np  chums  are  all  about  the  same.  The  vein  is  described  by  prominent  objects  and 
adjacent  lodes  that  are  well  known ;  the  papers  are  made  out  on  the  ground  and  signed 
^  the  locator  and  witnesses,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  sent  to  the  county  clerk  for 
reconl. 

17.  Tes,  if  changed  to  the  land  office. 

1^.  Tes ;  I  have  known  district  records  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  security  is  to 
bre  no  district  records;  to  have  it  in  the  county  or  United  States  land  office. 

19.  The  initiation  of  record  title  should  be  placed  exclusively  with  the  United  States 
iMid  ofiioerB. 

'iO.  Tes ;  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

21.  Sec.  3.  That  the  locators  of  all  mining  locations  heretofore  made,  with  300  feet  on 
«ach  ride  of  the  vein  or  lode,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  made  on  any  mineral  vein 
lode  or  ledge  situated  on  the  public  domain,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  where  no  adverse 
claim  exists  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
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United  Stfttes,  Stole  or  TerritoriAl,  not  in  oonfliot  with  aaid  law«  of  tbe  Usted  StatM. 
shall  have  the  exolnsive  right  of  poeaeasion  and  ex^oyment  of  all  the  snrfaee  Incliidcd 
within  the  lines  of  their  locations,  and  of  all  veins,  lodes,  and  ledyes  thiooi^ioQt  their 
entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  oi  snoh  surface  lines  extended  dowor 
ward  perpendicnlarly ;  and  provided  farther,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  aothoriu 
the  locator  or  locators,  possessor  of  possessors  of  a  vein  or  lode  whieh  extends  in  ia 
downwu^  coarse  beyond  the  perpendicnlar  lines  of  his  or  their  claim  to  enter  npra 
the  surface  or  under  the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  by  another  or  others. 

22.  I  think  five  years  is  long  enough.  No  locator  or  locators  should  be  allowed  to 
locate  more  than  xbur  claims  of  mineml  land  on  the  public  dom^Un.  I  have  knovn 
men  to  locate  from  20  to  100  claims  in  one  district,  thereby  keeping  men  ontof  claim* 
that  would  work  them.  Claims  should  not  be  out  down  below  1,500  feet  long,  with 
300  feet  on  each  aide,  side  linee  parallel  with  the  genefal  coarse  of  the  vein. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  OOONEY, 
Fart  Ba^^rd,  X,  Mms. 


aVsMmmiy  of  N.  J.  Sally  Coffax^  N.  Mea^  oe  o^Koirfliireafid  Umber  lea*. 

The  qoestionB  to  whioh  the  following  answen  are  given  will  be  fonnd  by  imfiiMiiig 
page  opposite  page  1: 

1.  Cattle  raising. 

2.  Have  lived  in  the  county  of  Colfax,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  eleven  jeaa^ 

3.  Have  token  step*  to  aoqaiie  title  to  the  pablio  landa  of  the  United  Stotes  by 
homestead  and  pro  emption. 

4.  None. 

5.  My  personal  experience  haa  been,  I  have  not  leoetvnd  a  title  yet,  after  tiie  expi- 
ration of  over  a  year  since  the  receipt  <rf  duplicate.  Expenses  of  pxoenzing  pre-enp- 
tion  title,  |72.  1  know  of  parties  who  have  received  duplicates  pver  two  yean  age. 
and  have  not  received  patents  yet. .  I  do  not  know  of  any  contested  cases. 

6.  Tee.  In  the  great  distance  we  are  removed  from  the  land  office,  making  it  difr 
cult  and  expensive  to  reach  it,  and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  set  there  to  nske 
final  proof  in  case  of  sickness  or  lack  of  means.  Bemedy,  allowing  final  proof  to  W 
made  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  or  other  officer  qualified  lor  tae  pamee. 

7.  Public  land  in  Coltitx  County  is  pastoral  altogether  in  the  eastern  part  of  th« 
county,  with  but  little  timber,  with  some  agricultural  and  mineral  land  in  the  werten 
part.    Western  part  mountoinous ;  eastern,  plain  cut  with  some  cafions. 

6.  Bv  general  rule,  in  agricultniiil  land,  of  water  saffioient  for  irrigation. 

9.  Think  that  the  surveys  had  better  follow  the  ca&ons  and  streamsi  aa  the  Uad 
outside  ia  utterly  worthless  for  fanning  and  hardly  worth  paying  tazea  on  at  10  cento 
per  acre. 

10.  Allowing  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  seSiB)^ 
the  pastoral  umds  adjoining  homesteads  and  pre-emptions  to  aotoal  settlsn  at  a  lov 
figure. 

▲ORICULTURS. 


1.  Climate,  dry;  temperature  moderate;  rainfall  very  light;  length  of  nensonw  to 
farming  not  to  exceed  five  months ;  snow-fall  in  the  wintor  very  light  on  tlie  plaiw. 
heavier  in  the  mountains.  Supply  of  water  for  irrigation  very  limued»  all  bei^g  sup- 
plied from  small  springs ;  think  not  enoagh  east  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant  to  inigate 
2,000  acres. 

2.  Generally  June  and  July,  and  this  in  showers,  as  we  hardly  ever  have  a  genenl 
rain.    The  supply  does  not  come  when  most  needed  for  irrigation. 

3.  None. 

4.  One  acre  in  one  thousand. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  vegetobles. 

6.  Cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  made  any  triaL 

7.  Spring  entirely. 

8.  Think  the  irrigation  injures  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  deslroving  ito  tetUilS'  in  th* 
end—the  irrigation  from  springs.  None  so  hish  bat  oropa  can  be  raised  on  it/if  tilla- 
ble land,  and  some  crops  succeed  bettor  at  a  Ugh  altitade. 

9.  There  ia  no  water  returned  to  the  atreanas  in  this  seotion. 

10.  All  the  water  has  been  taken  up  under  the  homestead  and  prn  mnptlnn  lavii 
where  surveyed. 

11.  None. 

12.  All  except  what  can  be  irrigated. 

13.  No;  withoat  there  is  livicig  wat«t»  and  then  nndsr  the  preaent  hnawetoad hiw. 
with  the  privilege  of  bnyiag  more  avaand  it  at  a  low  ignfe» 
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14.  Tea ;  if  it  could  be  pat  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  16  cents  per  ac^.    No ;  bat  give 
ewry  settler  the  first  chance  to  boy  the  land  adjoining  him. 

15.  Foil  Mty  aoree :  ially  ap  to  the  ayerage. 

16.  Three  hundred  head. 

17.  About  w&vtn  or  eight. 
•  18.  Tea. 

19.  Tee;  in  part    They  can,  if  not  ovemtoeked. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  &icia0i  and  standing  water. 

^.  Two,  as  they  tramp  out  more  than  they  eat. 

23.  It  has  diminished,  and  in  many  placet  entirely  diaappeaied. 

24.  The  cattle  wiU  leave  without  they  are  compelled  to  stay ;  if  compelled  to  stay, 
wiUdiew 

25.  There  is  a  party  feeling  between  them,  but  no  conflict;  bat  there  is  a  liability 
for  one  at  any  time. 

2&  Cannot  s^;  sheep  from  two  to  four  thoosand;  cattle  ran  looser 
23.  No,  as  it  has  Just  been  surveyed. 


There  is  but  Tery  little  in  the  east  end  of  the  county. 

Think  there  ougnt  to  be  some  rigid  law  in  regard  to  setting' on  fire  timber  or  prairie 
Isnd. 
No  mineial  lands  in  this  part  ai  the  county. 

N.  J.  HAXili. 


AslisuH^  of  VnUUm  Le$  TAmijmoii,  wmtihmU  a$^  farmtt,  Vfpw  Mmmbri9f  Orant  Csim^ft 

N.  ilsBL,  nltUkie  to  a^rioaKurs  and  Umber  lamds. 


The  qoflstions  to  which  the  following  answera  are  given  will  be  foand  by  unlolding 
psge  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  ^llianoL  Lee  Thompson,  merchant  and  fanner,  Upper  Hembrls,  Onuit  County, 
KewHeodoo.  H 

2.  Some  thirty  years.  ^ 

3.  The  land  I  now  live  on,  under  the  homestead  act. 

&  Cost  foradvertisiag,|10;  traveling  expenses,  100  miles,  $60;  160  aoies  homestesll 
io  fall,  fsea^  $49;  total, |l02. 

6.  The  enoniKNis  amount  of  writing  and  advertising  shoold  be  done  away. 

7.  Very  little  agricultural,  mostly  mineral  and  pastoral  lands. 

10. 1  wooM  suggest  that  thesnaall  valleys  in  these  Territories  be  immediatsly  sur- 
TBjsd,  so  that  actual  settleis  can  obtain  title.  I  believe  no  other  lands  should  be 
nnrsyed.  I  notice  most  of  surveys  made  in  this  Territory  have  been  made  on  barren 
pisiss  o<  no  earthly  use  for  any  parpose  (very  easy  to  survey). 

▲O^lOnLTUliB. 

1.  Climate  flne^  very  little  rain  or  snow ;  frost  comes  Oetober  18  to  S5;  we  farm  it 
tU  winter. 

2.  December,  January,  and  July. 

3.  None. 

4.  About  not  one  acre  in  5,000,000. 

5.  Corny  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  garden  vegetables. 

7.  Some  small  creeks  and  the  Big  Grande,  which  is  div  now  f6r  some  300  miles. 
fi.  Irrigation  enriches  the  land,  leaves  a  sediment.    About  6,000  feet. 
'J.  Three-fourths  taken  up,  balance  soes  to  the  streams. 
U.  No  legal  conflicts  have  as  yet  aruen. 

12.  No  lands  have  been  entered  for  pssturage,  as  no  law  woold  give  enough. 

13.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  is  a  very  smaU  farm  for  a  pasture  for  a  very  small 
lamiW. 

14.  Not  limited. 

15.  Five  acres,  about,  for  this  Territory. 

16.  One  hundred  and  twenty  head. 

17.  One. 

1^.  About  the  same. 

19.  No  fences:  no  fences  here. 

2D.  They  would  not. 

21.  From  springs  and  creeks  (very  soaxoe). 

2I»  Bsven. 
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23.  GrasB  does  best  with  cattle. 

24.  They  do  here,  bat  to  advantage. 

25.  No  conflicts  as  yet. 

26.  One  hundred  to  five  hundred  cattle;  100  to  2,000  sheep. 

28.  Seldom  a  sarvey  can  be  traced  here ;  surveying  is  veiy  poorly  doott. 

TIICBEB. 

1.  No  timber  within  12  miles. 

2.  Cottonwood  and  willow  chiefly  for  fences ;  20  miles  np  the  stKeam  Mtae  sonb 
pine  grows,  which  are  used  for  houses. 

3.  All  timber  lands  are  needed  for  the  settlers. 

4.  No  real  timber  lands  in  this  section. 

7.  I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  timber  cutting,  bat  believe  anyone  who  will 
f acture  lumber  in  uiis  county  is  a  benefactor. 

8.  They  cut  for  real  needs  of  settlers. 

9.  Any  suit  commenced  against  any  one  for  catting  timber  woald  be  a  pviblie 


To8Hmony  of  George  Qray^of  New  Tork,  N,  F.,  relative  to  iho  pvihUc  lamdM 

Before  the  Public  Land  Conmiission,  Washington,  December  11«  1878. 

ABSTRACT  OF   POINTS   PRBSENTBD   ORALLY   BT  GBOROB   GRAT,  COXJVBXUOm,  AT   LAW. 

1.  The  present  system  of  surveying  the  public  lands  has  been  in  operation  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  ''  the  American  system."  It  has  the  oonfideaee  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  people.  It  is  simple,  certain,  and  precise.  It  avoids  that  most  hans- 
ing  and  fruitful  source  of  litigation  arising  under  aU  other  systems — ^namely,  ooniif: 
of  boundaries.  It  is  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  u 
agricultural  people,  which  the  Americans  pre-eminently  are  and  are  to  be. 

2.  The  region  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  or  the  Missouri  River,  and  luirtk 


of  th^orty-fifth  parallel  is  agricultural,  mineral,  or  timber  land.  These  aisrienltssiJ 
landfiMo  not  anywhere  require  irrigation  or  special  treatment  to  render  them  pfodor* 
tive.  The  mining  laws  require  amendment  to  give  precision  to  cUums  and  eertainiy 
to  titles.  This  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  accomplished  by  confining  rights  below  tiat 
surface  to  perpendiculars  from  the  superficial  boundaries.  The  present  system  of  isr- 
veys  is  well  adapted  to  the  timber  lands.  The  land-laws  should  be  so  amended  as  msa* 
eflectuallv  to  protect  the  timber  lands  from  spoliation  nnder  cover  of  hotDestesd  ui 
pre-emption  entries.  This,  with  persistency  in  the  efforts  now  made  by  she  Interior 
Department  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  on  the  public  lands,  is  all  that  Is  re- 
quired. Sides  of  timber  or  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  timber,  may  be  as  advaataf^ 
ously  made,  for  the  purehaser  and  the  govemment>,  nnder  the  present  system  of  ssmi- 
vision  as  any  other ;  but  such  sales  should  be  to  the  highest  bidders  or  at  an  appcored 
valuation.  All  agricultural  lands  should  be  open  for  ude  by  private  entry,  in  qaaott- 
ties  not  exceeding  one  section,  and  until  so  entered  they  should  remain  sabjeet  to 
occupation  and  settlement  nnder  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws.* 

3.  Through  the  region  above  outlined  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ia  beiag  coo- 
structed.  From  the  Missouri  River,  in  Dakota,  to  the  Tellowstone,  in  Montana  abffH 
220  miles — the  road  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  in  1880,  and  within  the  ssim 
time  about  the  same  length  of  road^from  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washiogton  Tcm- 
tory,  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille,  in  Idaho— will  also  be  completed  and  in  operataoa.  At 
an  evidence  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  present  system  of  surveys  to  the  wants  ot 
the  people,  and  of  their  confidence  in  its  certainty  and  security,  it  may  hers  be  stated 
that,  in  anticipation  of  this  early  completion  of  those  two  divisions  of  the  caflro*! 
many  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  have  already  settled  on  the  agricolUiral  Issd* 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant.  Where  the  lands  are  surveyed  the  government  reserred 
sections  are  occupied  to  as  great  an  extent  as  are  the  alternate  odd  seotiona.  WhMv 
the  lands  are  as  yet  unsnrveyed  the  settlers  are  opening  farms  with  eqnal  feehn|t  of 
security,  since  the  railroad  company  offers  all  agricultiual  lands  in  the  odd  srctioin» 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  uniform  price  of  |2.50,  cash,  per  aere  to  aotoal  art- 
tiers  ;  so  they  are  fully  protected  whether  afterward  they  are  lonnd  to  be  on  odd  «ir 
even  numbered  sections.  The  present  system  of  surveys  is  well  nndentood,  and  •! 
fulfills  every  requirement. 

4.  The  Gulf  States  containing  public  lands  are,  like  the  region  north  of  the  forcr- 
fifth  parallel,  adapted  for  agricultnre,  and  both  regions  are  alike  capable  of  sastaiDi^e 
large  populations. 

5.  The  intermediate  belt  embraces  vast  extents  of  fertile  lands,  bonntifnUy  snppbtfd 
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wiih  all  Datar&l  sources  and  means  of  productiveness ;  bat  in  certain  other  portions 
3f  this  central  region,  while  the  population,  if  any,  continues  sparse,  surveys  will  not 
be  required  for  some  time.  Persons  engaged  there  in  cattle  raising  have  the  free  use 
if  the  public  lands  for  g^razing  purposes,  and  the  government  is  not  thereby  a  loser ; 
lod  ever^  one  employed  in  the  business  having  the  necessary  qualifications  can  have, 
mder  existing  laws,  160  acres  of  land  for  oultivation,  the  title  to  which  he  can  obtain 
irheD  the  surveys  are  made. 

6.  So  long  as  there  remain,  as  there  are,  large  areas  of  the  pablic  lands  naturally 
nitable  for  cultivation— not  requiring  irrigation  or  other  artificial  expedients  to  ren- 
ter them  productive  and  in.volving  the  expenditure  and  investment  of  hu-ge  capital — 
the  qoeetion  of  how  to  survey  or  dispose  of  the  "arid  desert"  is  not  now  a  practical 
)iie.  But  even  as  to  the  desert  lands,  the  present  system  of  surveys  by  fixing  standard 
mrallels,  base  and  meridian  lines,  will  give  established  points  of  departure  for  sab- 
liruional  surveys  when  required.  The  extension  of  the  system  to  this  extent  over  the 
plaiDS  will  be  necessary  in  due  time  for  the  continuity  and  completion  of  the  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the  country. 

7.  The  present  system  of  surveying  the  public  lands  was  adopted  after  the  Louisiana 
porchaae,  and  was  not  designed  for  the  Atlantic  States  merely.  It  was  founded  in 
wisdom  and  forethought,  perfected  in  over  seventy  jears  of  practical  operation,  and 
haa  pown  into  the  very  life  of  the  people.  It  has  aided  in  giving  happy  and  prosper- 
008  homes  and  honorable  means  of  livelihood  to  millions,  as  it  will  to  the  hundred 
millioDS  of  citizens  who  axe  to  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  There 
nems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  revolutionizing  the  system  which  has  given  and 
is  capable  of  giving  such  results. 

GEORGE  GRAY. 


Tmiimony  of  J.  W,  Belknap^  farmer^  Lake  County,  Oregon,  on  agHoultmre  and  timber. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  wiU  be  found  by  unfolding 
page  opposite  page  1 :        • 

Gentlemen  of  the  Puhlio  Land  Commienon : 

I  have  before  me  questions  directed  to  me  with  request  to  answer  the  sjime,  which 
I  will  80  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

1.  J.  W.  Belknap,  Summer  Lake,  Lake  County,  Oregon.  Am  engaged  in  stock-rais- 
i^^  and  farming. 

I I  have  livM  in  Lake  County  five  vears ;  in  the  State  of  Oregon  thlrtv-one  years, 
3. 1  tried  to  acquire  title  to  land  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  but  failea  on  account 

of  not  being  able  to  make  the  payment  as  required  by  law. 

li.  I  have  observed  defects  in  the  public-land  laws. 

7.  The  public  lands  in  this  country  are  mostlv  mountains,  fit  only  for  pasture  and 
timber.    Perhaps  one- hundredth  part  of  the  land  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

10.  I  think  actual  settlers  in  the  mountain  regions,  where  the  land  is  principally  pas- 
toralf  should  be  allowed  more  land  than  is  allowed  by  existing  laws. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  cold  in  winter  and  changeable  in  summer.  Supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation moderate. 

t  The  rainfall  occurs  between  the  first  of  November  and  the  first  of  May  in  the 
winter.    There  is  but  little  rain  when  most  needed  for  irrigation. 

3.  About  one-half  of  the  land  cultivated  requires  irrigation. 

3.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops. 

6.  Aboot  200  inches  of  water  will  irrigate  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat. 

7.  The  water  that  could  be  applied  to  irrigation  is  mostly  small  creeks  or  spring 
^ches  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

9.  In  my  section,  water  has  not  been  taken  upi  to  any  extent.  Settlers  claim  the 
water  that  runs  through  their  land ;  will  not  allow  it  taken  out  unless  returned  to  the 
thannel  before  entering  their  land ;  do  not  know  under  what  law  it  is  claimed. 

11  About  three-fourSis. 

13.  It  is ;  each  settler  should  have  not  less  than  320  acres. 

14.  If  these  lands  were  put  in  the  market,  the  quantity  to  each  purchaser  should  be 
liffiited. 

l-'i.  From  3  to  4  acres. 

18.  The  growth  of  grass  has  diminished.  Think  there  is  about  150  head  to  the 
^nare  mile. 

19.  Cattle  owners  do  not  fence  their  range;  think  they  could  be  confined  with 
ttlety. 

20.  Yes. 
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22.  Ten  head  of  sheep  ate  eqnal  to  one  beef ;  dimintwhed  the  eame  m  land 
wilh  cattle. 
SM.  Koy  not  to  any  extent. 
28.  There  is  some  trouble  in  finding  cornets;  they  are  not  properly 


TDCBBR. 

1.  There  is  abnndanoe  of  timber,  mostly  yellow  pine;  very  poor  for  geiiMi  par* 


3.  By  sale ;  do  not  think  it  should  be  hig^r  than  agrionltnxal  land. 

6.  There  is  a  second  growl^  of  same  oharaoter. 

7.  There  has  been  no  unnecessary  waste  of  timber  to  my  knowledge  in  IMm 

J.  W.  BEUDTAP 


!n»Mmoay  of  8.  Coffin,  regitior,  amd  Caleb  N,  Thamhtrg,  rooehotf  UmUed  Siatm  Umd  offie^ 
Dalles,  Oreg.j  rolaHve  to  agrinMUfufe  and  timber,  lode  and  plmernr  ufniigi, 

AOBIOULTTTRB. 

1.  Mild  and  healthy.    Rainfall  principally  in  f^,  winteti  and  spting.    Sdow  in  Jsb- 
nary  and  March.    Irrigation  not  generslly  needed. 
3.  A  greater  portion. 

5.  Very  little  irrigation  needed. 

6.  Don't  irrigate  wheat. 

8.  Crops  are  raised  at  a  high  altitude. 

12.  Over  one-half. 

13.  Tee ;  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

14.  No. 

16.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  head. 

18.  Diminished. 

19.  No. 

21.  Variohs  streams. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  No. 

25.  Many  disputes^  but  nothing  serious. 

27.  All  road  companies  who  have  lien  lands  should  be  compelled  to  aaleet  ttass  md 
let  the  balance  now  withdrawn  be  opened  to  settlers.  If  anv  granta  to  xallnodi, 
such  as  to  North  Padflc,  are  extended,  tiie  lands  fliurald  be  sold  to  actual  asltlsH  st 
$L25  per  acre  in  entire  quarter  sections  only,  and  the  money  placed  to  the  cndit  at 
such  companies. 

28.  Yes. 

TIMBBB. 


1.  Principally  pine,  fur,  and  oak.    Cannot  well  estimate  the  pioportioa  of 
land :  but  say  one-twentieth. 

2.  Locust  and  poplar.    Think  pine,  fir,  and  oak  would  do  welL 

3.  Bell  under  the  present  law. 

5.  Young  timber  Btarta  immediately  and  grows  thriftily. 

6.  Qenerally  started  by  carelessness  of  Indians. 

7.  Timber  aepredations  in  this  district  not  extensive ;  principally  by  aBilliiB  fv 
necessary  fuel  and  for  fence  and  building  purposes. 

9.  Place  the  guardianship  of  timber  lancto  in  custody  of  United  Sftatea  district  Ised 
offices,  with  power  to  arrest,  Ac. 

LODE  CLAXJCS  AND  PLACBR  CLAIMS. 

There  are  but  few  mining  claims  in  this  district.    We  have  not  had  any 
in  mining-claim  entries. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

8.  COFFIN, 

Beaieier* 
CALEB  N.  THOBNBUBCk 
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MteMjr  9f  €f09rgeB.  Ciurr^if,  lawifer,  Camffon  City,  Grant  County.  Oregon^  on  agricuUural^ 

jNUrfuroptf,  amd  timber  hmda^  mining  laws  and  claims. 

Canton  Citt,  Qrant  County,  Orsoon, 

January  15, 18e»0. 

hihUoLamd  GMMMiriM,  WaMngtonj  2>.  C: 

8is :  A  oizonlar  oontamins  nnmerons  intenoeatories  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  United  Btaten  land  laws  by  some  means  has  lonnd  its  way  to  mv  table. 

In  rasponaa  to  fint  series  of  qnestions,  by  number,  I  answer  as  fouows: 

1.  ICy  xMHae  is  Usonge  B.  Coney ;  by  ooonpation,  lawyer. 

1  Have  lived  in  Oregon  96  years.  . 

1  As  attormv  I  hAve  liii4  sometbin^  to  do  in  procnring  titles  for  clients  of  nently 
ivwy  gsade  4tf  laiad   iayi<rt;dtnial»as^ne,  mineral,  bomestead  pre-emption,  and  desert. 

In  aaawer  to  qjasstlon  6^  I  say:  1.  The  pgbts  of  administrators  or  execntors  is  not 
Bksr  as  to  homestead  olauns  wnexe  no  lieirs  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  olaim, 
iMTioff  it  qseationable  if  administotocs  oau  peirfect  title.  2.  In  most  new  oonntries, 
when  land  distxieta  are  large,  it  works  a  baraship  to  compel  pre-emptors  to  appear  in 
BcnoB  to  mafee  ilmd  proof.  These  oosht  to  be  some  means  inangorated  whereby  the 
distonoe  between  the  l>epartment  of  tne  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Jastioe  conld 
be  abridged.  The  effiMt  of  the  present  encasement  of  each  department  in  its  own  p»- 
enliAT  shell  renders  penary  in  makins  entries  and  final  proofs  under  homestead,  pre- 
emptioD,  deaart,  and  timtber^onltare  laws  a  thing  of  easy  and  safe  accomplishment. 
Rich  men  constanUy  are  in  the  habit  of  procnring  the  service  of  their  hired  men  to 
lake  up  olaima,  pmeot  title  to  parts  of  the  pnbUc  domain,  and  then  transfer  to  their 
employer.  A  law  prohibiting  the  transfer  or  lease  of  a  pre-emption  claim  for,  say^ 
fiTe  yean  after  receipt  of  patent  at  the  local  land  office  might  have  the  effect  to  stop 
the  present  practioe. 

7.  This  is  a  monntainons  country.  It  has  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral,  gold, 
and  silver  lands;  about  one-tenth  of  the  surface  plowable,  the  remainder  high  landsi 
cut  Qp  with  steep  cafions  and  rocky  ridges,  good  for  grazing  purposes.  There  is  a  tim- 
ber belt  foUawing  the  trend  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  about  nf ty  miles  wide  and  hang- 
iDi?  on  either  side  of  the  summit  ridge. 

Ko  geographical  division  would  classify  the  lands  of  this  country.  The  classifica- 
tion must  be  made,  if  made  at  all,  from  the  qualities  of  the  land  as  found  upon  ob- 
vervation  made  with  intelligent  and  honest  eyes. 

The  present  system  of  surveying  will  produce  a  more  satisfactory  means  of  desig- 
oatiog  lands  than  any  other.  Township  the  whole  county,  sectionize  the  timber  lands 
00  the  lower  rim  and  a^^Jacent  settled  valleys,  and  as  applications  are  made  to  pnr- 
chaae  eabdtvide.  The  high  lauds  had  better  be  held  fox  some  years  subject  to  the 
bomestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 

Any  scheme  to  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  grazing  lands  will  retard  the  settle- 
ffi«Dt  of  the  country  and  keep  out  actual  homestead  and  pre-emption  settlers,  while 
thoee  who  obtain  possession  of  the  grass  lands  will  stock  the  same  to  their  uttermost 
opacity,  and  in  a  faw  years,  after  having  rendered  it  worthless,  throw  up  their  lease 
ud  abandon  the  country,  denuded  of  grass  and  timber,  a  sterile  waste,  where  no  man 
eao  make  a  living  until  years  of  recuperation  have  intervened. 

If  held  subject  to  homestead  and  pre-emption,  lipids  which  are  now  held  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  local  population  worthless,  as  immigrants  crowd  in  will  be  found  not 
<nlr  desirable,  but  valuable. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  way^  both  for  government  and  people,  than  the 
homestead  laws,  with  some  better  guards  against  loose  swearing. 

This  is  a  dry  climate.  The  annnial  watenall,  including  snow  and  rain,  does  not  ex- 
*^  12  inohee  annually.  The  air  is  very  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  rain  Mis  in 
«irly  winter  and  spring,  with  intervening  snow.  The  supply  of  irrigating  water  la 
from  the  melting  snow  in  the  high  mountains. 

It  \a  DOW  tbonpht  that  no  part  of  this  county  will  produce  any  crops  without  irriga- 
tion. This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  good  crops  of  fall-sown  wheat 
and  lye  can  be  raised  on  the  uplands  having  a  hard-pan  or  clay  substratum. 

There  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  t&s  county  that  can  be  irrigated  on  account 
^  its  altitude  above  the  beds  of  the  creeks.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  and  garden 
^("getables  of  most  kinds  are  grown  here  with  satisfactory  yields  by  aid  of  irrigation. 
^y  experience  is  that  unless  The  subsoil  is  clay,  irrigation  soon  dirains  or  leaches  by 
P<:rcolation  the  fertility  out  of  the  soiL  It  will  take  about  100  inches  of  water,  miners' 
toeasnrement,  to  irrigate  100  acres  of  wheat ;  if  the  soil  is  loose  and  based  on  gravel 
It  will  take  much  more. 

Very  little  water  returns  from  the  irrigating  ditches  to  the  original  streams;  it  is 
abv)rbed  by  the  soil  or  lost  by  evaporation.  There  is  no  statute  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
^^hangiog  the  coaunon  law  as  to  the  appropriation  of  water.  A  sort  of  a  local  custom 
prvvaila  here  similar  to  the  practice  under  the  statutes  of  Califomia. 

40lC 
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My  Judgment  is  that  it  is  best  not  to  pnt  the  lands  on  the  market  at  pTirato  caih  ea> 
try.  The  ingenuity  of  the  law-makers  can  deyise  no  effeetnal  method  of  limiting  the 
junount  one  man  can  procnre  with  cash. 

The  area  of  this  coonty  is  so  large  and  settlers  so  sparse  that  I  have  no  mmu  o< 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  space  required  to  keep  a  single  animal,  but  gaeas  that  a  oov 
will  eat  all  that  grows  upon  ten  acres  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  the  vicinity  of  settlements  and  stock  ranches  grass  has  diminished  amaxingly  a 
the  past  -five  years. 

Cattle-raisers  here  do  not  fence  in  their  range. 

Sheep  and  cattle  will  not  graze  on  the  same  ground.  The  stench  from  sheep  is  xv- 
pugnant  to  the  cattle,  and  they  wiU  not  remain  on  the  ground  over  which  sheep  hsTt 
passed. 

Sheep  and  cattle  men  have  thus  far  in  this  oounty  got  along  withont  doing  mnc^ 
jnore  than  to  curse  each  other  and  make  some  threats.  Killing  will  commence  next 
«pring.  As  far  as  finding  the  marks,  monndflL  stakes,  and  stones  of  the  United  St^« 
^deputy  surveyor  who  surveyed  this  county,  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  This  eoantry 
was  surveyed  on  paper,  with  Just  enough  field  work  done  to  keep  Jobs  Aom  orerUp- 
.ping.  No  settler  ever  pretends  to  know  where  a  comer  is  or  ever  was.  Private  iir* 
veyors  who  keep  certain  starting  corners  up  are  relied  upon  to  find  cot  when  tfai 
United  States  deputy  surveyors  ought  to  have  put  the  comers. 

The  forest  timber  of  our  timber  l^lt  is  pine,  nr,  tamarack.  Along  some  of  the  enek 
Cottonwood,  alder,  and  birch  may  be  found. 

The  mining  laws  for  the  disposition  of  placer  and  quartz  lodea  ate  rather  complex, 
but  seem  to  give  satisfaction. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  might  be  some  limit  to  the  number  of  daima  one  man  cs 
take  up  under  the  United  States  mining  laws, 
very  respectfully, 

GEO.  B.  CUBfiET. 


TBStitiumy  of  Lyman  L,  Hawley,  stock-raUeff  Silver  Lake,  Lake  (kmiUy,  Orefom,  relatite  tv 
8wamp  landf  pre-emption  and  homestead  daimantSf  homestead  law,  pro-empiiom  l««,  Init 
grazing  lands,  and  agriculture, 

lb  the  Public  Land  Commission  : 

1.  Lyman  L.  Hawley ;  am  a  stock-raiser ;  have  lived  in  the  State  twenty-six  yein. 
in  the  oounty  seven. 

3.  I  have  api>lied  for  State  title  to  200  acres  of  swamp  land.  I  dont  fed  sore  thai 
1  will  ever  get  it,  as  I  don't  believe  the  State  has  located  it  according  to  United  Ststn 
land  laws. 

5.  The  expense  on  uncontested  land  is  Just  what  the  law  prescribes  as  fees  andril- 
ues.  On  contests  with  the  State  in  swamp-land  cases.  United  States  prs-empooa  or 
homestead  claimants,  the  expenses  have  been  heavy  and  decisions  delayed,  and  tb» 
whole  of  the  business  very  detrimental  to  the  actual  settler.  Other  contests  are  set* 
tied  promptly  with  little  expense  to  parties. 

6.  I  would  say  that  the  homestead  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  settler  covld 
4icquire  title  to  as  many  locations  as  he  lived  full  required  time  on,  and  abolish  thr 
pre-emption  law.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  keep  on  the  frontiers  all  their  hrt^ 
iind  should  be  provided  with  a  home  as  often  as  thev  choose  to  move ;  they  are  the 
only  people  fit  to  make  the  first  improvements  and  fit  the  country  for  a  more  denm 
population. 

7.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  this  county^  which  is  made  up  of  lake  basiDS  vitJi 
low  mountains  covered  with  a  poor  quality  of  pine  timber ;  there  is  some  swamp  U«i 
on  nearly  all  streams  that  empty  into  the  lakes,  and  two  or  three  large  manhes  amA 
be  drained.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  agricultural,  a  much  larger  pastoral,  and  stiD 
larger  part  is  timber  and  worthless  desert.  The  timber  will  never  have  other  th^ 
local  value. 

6.  The  character  of  lands  can  onlj^  be  ascertained  by  the  surveyors. 

10.  Land  in  this  section  being  prmcipaUy  grazing  should  be  leased  in  lots  of  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  acres  for  twenty  years  at  a  time  for  a  small  snm ;  at  the  expit** 
tion  of  such  lease,  if  not  applied  for  by  settlers,  re-lease  it  to  the  same  parties. 

▲GRICULTUBX. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  frosty ;  rainfall  is  light ;  snowfall  in  winter  is  saAcieat  w 
aupply  water  for  irrigation.    The  snowfall  is  &om  November  to  March. 

3.  A  very  small  proportion. 

4.  There  are  some  large  tracts  of  sage-brush  land  that  may  be  cultivated  Vy  ii'^' 
tion. 
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5.  Small  grain  and  hard^  vegetables. 
7.  The  sapply  of  water  is  abundant. 

10.  There  is  little  State  law  on  water  rights ;  all  water  mast  be  nsed  or  returned  to 
its  natural  channel. 

13.  If  homesteads  are  made  on  pasture  land  in  this  section  they  should  contain  at 
Iftist  5.000  acres. 

14.  If  lands  are  placed  in  market  the  sale  should  not  be  limited,  as  speculators  will 
find  means  to  purchase  what  they  want. 

15.  It  will  take  ten  acres  of  irrigated  or  farming  land  or  50  acres  of  pasture  land  to 
make  safiScient  grass  for  a  beef. 

16.  A  family  could  be  supported  with  100  head  of  cattle  if  we  could  get  title  to  lands 
md  improYC  the  same ;  as  it  is,  the  best  is  very  risky. 

17.  About  sixteen. 

18.  Diminished.    We  have  had  too  much  stock. 

19.  Good  pastures  for  winter  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  stock-raiser. 

20.  Yes;  decidedly. 

21.  Plenty. 

22.  Eight  head. 

24.  Yes,  if  cattle  are  not  wild. 

25.  None  exist. 

26.  Cattle  are  owned  in  bands  as  large  as  3,000  head ;  sheep  are  herded  in  bands  of 

28.  The  comers  were  never  set  according  to  law,  and  are  hard  to  find  and  determine. 


6.  We  take  all  we  want  for  improvements.  The  timber  that  is  out  belongs  to  the 
BMQ  who  outs  it. 

9.  Ko ;  not  in  this  section.  We  would  take  what  we  needed  anyhow  on  the  coast. 
^htn  timber  has  a  commercial  value  it  might  be  better  to  place  it-  in  the  hands  of 
Mid  offloexs  in  order  to  stop  milling  on  government  lands. 

LODB  CLAIMS. 

Kone. 

I  hambly  submit  these  few  points  to  your  consideration  without  argument  or  reason 
for  want  of  time  to  write  more. 
Yours, 

LYMAN  L.  HAWLEY, 
Silver  Lake,  Lake  County,  Oreg* 


Tff'iimonjf  of  X>.  D.  Hunger,  farmer,  Jordan  Valley,  Baker  County,  Oregon,  on  agriculture 

and  Umber. 

Tbe  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  can  be  found  by  unfolding 
P«^e  opposite  pa^  1 : 

1.  My  name  is  D.  D.  Munger ;  residence,  Jordan  Valley,  Baker  County,  State  of  Ore- 
KQq;  am  a  farmer. 

2.  H&ye  lived  on  this  coast  over  thirty  years ;  in  Oregon  twenty-two,  and  in  this 
viQey  fourteen  years. 

3^  I  Boughl;  to  acquire  title  to  160  acres  of  land  in  this  State  about  sixteen  years  ago 
coder  the  pre-emption  laws,  but  when  I  appeared  at  the  land  offlcft,  80  miles  distant. 
[vaa  iuformed  by  the  register  and  receiver  that  the  land  I  wished  to  pre-empt  haa 
Men  withdrawn  nom  disposal  two  or  three  da^s  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the  office ; 
■d  again  in  February,  1874, 1  made  application  for  a  homestead  on  the  land  that  I 
bve  been  living  on  for  over  ten  years,  but  the  receiver  at  Linkville  rejected  my  appli- 
catioD,a8well  as  other  applications,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  a  settlement  on  the  land 
Piior  to  survey,  but  advised  me  that  I  had  a  right  to  file  a  pre-emption  on  my  land 
tUifflf  which  I  did ;  but  afterwards  one  of  my  neighbors  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of 
^  General  Land  Office  respecting  the  rejection  by  the  receiver  of  our  homestead 
applications,  and  the  Commissioner  reversed  the  decision  of  the  receiver,  who  then 
kdriaed  me  that  I  could  change  my  pre-emption  filing  to  a  homestead  entry,  which  I 
raWquently  did. 

4. 1  have  been  deputy  county  clerk  of  this  county  for  the  last  six  years,  and  have 
pKDared  homesteaa  and  pre-emption  papers  for  nearly  all  the  claimants  in  this  part 
0^  the  county. 

5.  As  to  this  question  1  cannot  answer  correctly,  as  there  have  been  no  titles  to  pub- 
lic lands  perfected  in  this  part  of  the  county,  although  one  of  my  neighbors  attempted 
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to  make  final  proof  of  his  homestead  entry  before  the  jadge  of  our  eoonty  eoort  ( wbid 
is  a  court  of  record),  and  sent  a  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  offloers  of  oitr  Isnd  office  a* 
Lake  View  to  have  it  pnblished)  but  the  register  informed  him  that  he  coald  (iil} 
have  the  evidence  of  his  witnesses  taken  before  the  judge,  but  wooM  be  requnvd  v 
ap^^ar  in  person  at  the  land  office  to  make  hia  final  proof,  which  dectsion,  I  think.  ^ 
not  consistent,  according  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1877. 

6.  I  see  no  proYision  made  to  carry  out  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  for  harisg  nun^r 
published  for  final  proof  of  a  homestead  or  pre-emption  beinff  made  at  any  otlMrpiarr 
except  the  land  office  in  case  parties  living  at  a  great  dislanee  fnmi  soeh  office.  -  : 
from  bodily  infirmity,  or  other  good  cause,  wish  to  make  it  before  a  judge  or  clerk,  s 
ooiiPtemfplated  in  aet  of  March  3, 1877.  There  are  many  Bettlers  living  st  a  gnat  d:«- 
tance  from  their  local  land  office,  and  in  this  and  otiier  new  countries  tbcrf  freqiKctlT 
live  a  lonff  distance  from  their  county-seat,  as  in  our  case.  We  live  over  wb  in&» 
from  our  local  land  office  and  over  160  miles  from  our  county  seat,  «id  in  moat  emt* 
the  roads  to  t^ese  pliaees  pass  over  an  ittrtettled,  mountainous  country,  many  tine" 
unsafe  to  travel  over  during  the  winter  snows  or  spring  floods,  and  the  traveler  a:  sf 
season  of  the  year  is  liable  to  meet  with  roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians ;  and  sa  chst 
is  no  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  In  case  a  claimairt  wisliea  to  mtl^ 
final  proof  on  his  homestead  or  pre-emntion,  or  in  a  contested  esue,  it  Is  liable  to  ^^ 
Ject  the  applicant  for  a  homestead,  clmmant  or  contestant,  as  the  ease  may  be>  a 
giMit  dangei*s  «nd  inoottvenienoe,  and  to*  a  hearry  expense ;  and  as  the  settler  is  lirtk 
to  be  poor,  it  might  cause  him  to  lose  his  land.  I  would  therefore  suggest  thu  thr 
Mt  of  March  3, 1877,  '*to  amend  section  3291  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Vmtec 
States,  in  relation  to  proof  required  in  homestead  entries,"  be  so  amended  that  what 
a  claimant  for  a  homestead,  pre-emption,  or  other  class  of  lands  is  prevented,  by  rea- 
son of  distance,  bodily  infirmity,  or  other  good  cause,  from  personal  attendance  ai  vu 
district  land  office,  that  the  final  proof  required  ox  the  cmiBiaDt,  or  any  testinMCT 
required  in  a  contested  case,  or  any  affidavit  or  testimony  required  uBdsr  any  of  tat 
land  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  may  be  taken  before  any  Judge  or  deik  of  a  emm »: 
record  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  sitnated,  or  benore  any  Dotarr  public  mA- 
ing  in  such  county,  such  affidavit  or  testimony  to  be  oertiflsd  to  undar  asal.  IV 
vided,  further,  that  where  such  claimant,  contestant,  or  an  applicant  for  a  homt^tc* . 
from  a  like  cause,  is  prevented  from  personal  attendance  at  the  district  land  office  ui 
also  from  personal  attendance  at  the  county  seat  of  the  county  in  which  such  l^.  > 
situate,  such  affidavit  or  testimony  may  h&  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  -a:  ■ 
county,  duly  certified  to  by  such  justice,  whose  official  oharaotor  and  gutmnttnett  ^^. 
signature  should  be  certified  to  under  seal. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  ai'.>-- 
tional  regulations  tor  homestead  aud  pre-emption  entries  of  public  lands^"  respec  t.t^ 
the  publication  of  notice  of  Intention  to  make  final  proof,  be  so  amended  that  pa- : 
notice  shall  designate  the  place  where,  as  well  as  time  when,  such  proof  will  be  mi^i^ 
and  that  there  be  proper  blanks  prepared  for  cases  where  such  proof  is  to  be  maAf  r 
other  places  except  at  the  land  office. 

There  are  large  amounts  of  land  in  the  United  States  "vdiioii  have  been  granted  f « 
various  purposes  which  have  not  yet  been  selected  by  the  grantees;  and  as  they  an 
paying  no  taxes  on  them,  but  the  pioneer  who  is  making  these  lands  more  Tatnable  br 
making  valuable  improvements  in  proxknity  to  them,  sad  are  rscpaind  to  pay  tuci 
to  help  support  the  government  which  protects  these  lands,  and  while  tlMaa  faadftSR 
not  seteeted,  it  vetaras  the  settlement  of  the  oountry.  I  'wsal^  thowjlwa  —ggi.  w  tU: 
where  any  lands  may  have  been  granted  to  any  State,  Territory,  oorpo — ^*  '  ^**" 
tion,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  any  railfoad,  wagon*ioad,  or  oliier 
imd  where  such  lands  have  been  surveyed,  and  where  such  rights  haTit».,M.im.j.  .»- 
such  grantee  or  graniees  be feqnired  to^eiect  snob  kindb  wMm  twoyaaia;  bat  vbot 
ansh  tights  have  fiot  already  attached,  or 'Where  such  laads  hate  not  beoa  antyrysi 
th4n  wtthin  two yeais froai  ihatime  sueb  kmdsaM  mirv«iyed'aad  saeh rigbis  ki^^ 
aMaieked ;  but  if  not  seleeted  within  soohtima  thi^  shall  be-sul^jewl  to  Mpaaal  br  tV 
United  Stetes  under  the  same  roles  aad  rsgratlaUofis-as  cvther  laatfa  mder  aMhs  tW 
l^jre^enmtion,  timber,  desert,  ar  asv  ather  lan^  la'#aef  tka  UnitcidI  Clatas  iafbaee  at  tV 
time  Of  diflpoaal,  whereby  suoh  disposal  is  for  tmmey ;  pitfM<ad,  iMnvavar,  that  ill 
iwmeys'paiclto  the  United  Ststsa  for  such  lands  shall  lie  attlr|eM  loihaoi#K'  ef  «^<^ 
craaiee  or  grantees  after  deduottng  ezpeuse  of 'safla  and  all>oth<ttr  nnnnaan  «xpen*«^ 
out  at  any  timcprier  to  the  disposal  ox  sooh  landa  as  ptwided  they  nay  be  «r W««' 
hy  auoh  ffronteeor  grantees,  or  by  their  legal  representati'rse,  and  thai  aU  lands  whr^ 
may  be  hereafter  granted  in  aid  of  any  lafhoad,  wiigMnrsad,  or  other  iaamovntf^* 
and  not  selected  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  land  is  surveyed  aaa  tlie  n^.  *• 
of  the  crantee  have  attaohed^  shall  revert  to  the  govemment,  and  thai  t^a  rerani* 
all  land  offices  of  districts  within  whioh  any  suoh  lands  aM  sitoatad  diaU  abow  u )  -rj 
such  lands  as  have  been  already  granted  shall  have  become  subject  to  diipeaal  m 
vided,  and  also  when  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  sbau  hava  rovarted  t 
government. 
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The  act  to  eoooori^  the  gi»wth  of  timber  on  the  western  prairiee  only  aUows  one- 
fourth  of  any  one  eeotion  being  taken  nnder  it,  whereas  the  homestead  law  allows  the 
eotiro  prairies  not  otb«rwlae  aj^propriated  to  be  taken  ae  homesteads.  I  woald  by  all 
meaiu  eaconiage  the  growth  of  timber  and  allow  all  prairie  lands  to  be  taken  under 
that  act  ander  proper  restrictions)  for  timber  is  the  ereat  need  of  the  prairies. 

7.  I  live  in  tl^  soatheaatom  porlaon  of  the  State ;  have  ti«veled  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  State.  The  Coast  and  Caaoade  ranges  of  mountains  (which  are  generaUy  heavily 
timbered  with  pine,  fir,  cedar,  &c.)  rnn  the  entire  Imigth  of  the  State  parallel  with  the 
coattt,  with  the  valleys  ol  the  Willamette,  Umpqoa,  and  Rogue  Bivem  between  them, 
besides  vuions  smaller  valleys  on  streams  running  from  these  mountains.  The  foot- 
hilJa  and  parts  of  tiie  valleys  between  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges  of  monntaina  aie 
covered  more  or  less  with  oak,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  various  other  kinds  of  timber,  well 
watered,  and  the  valleys  are  a  good  agricultural  and  the  hills  are  a  good  pastoral 
ooQutry,  but  pretty  badly  eaten  oirt  by  sheep.  Some  gold  placers  and  some  gold  and 
alver  bearing  rook,  and  in  the  Coast  range  some  iron  ore  and  ooal  and  copper.  In  the 
northern  hnf  east  of  the  Cascade  range  is  the  Blue  Mountain  lAnge^  running  northeast 
aad  faonthwest  across  Slaatenn  Oregon^  which  are  genecaBy  heavily  timbered  with  pine, 
lir,  oedar,  tamataok,  Ac,  with  some  ff(M  in  n laees  lUong  some  of  the  artveams  and  some 
Mid  and  silver  beaiing  rook.  Between  the  Bine  and  Caaoade  Monntaiim  and  the 
Colombia  Elver,  on  the  ne^th,  is  » tiijangular-shaped  ooon/tisr,  mostly  table-bmd.  des* 
titate  of  timhei  and  sovered  with  either  Donoh-grass  or  sage-brush,  except  the  vaileya, 
Fhiob  wesa  oinginsMy  covered  with  rye  or  red'topgrass.  A  good  pastoiil  oeumtry,  with 
lOQie  amaU  vaXleysiof  sieh  e#rioQikBral  land.  A  good  many  sheep,  which  have  eate&  ont 
the  goas  so  as  to  render  it  uaftt  for  other  stock.  Ko  mines,  ezoept  a  little  gold  in  the 
md£  of  the  Columbia  River. 

East  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  hilly,  rolling,  and  mountainons^  with  some  vaUeyaof 
rich  agricoltaral  land;  timber  on  some  of  the  mountains;  hills  generaUy  eoveied 
with  good  bonch-grMS ;  about  the  best  pastoral  part  of  the  State ;  in  some  placers,  some 
gold  and  silver  betujing  rock.  Sooth  of  this  country  to  Nevada  line,  rolling,  hiBy,  and 
awantainons,  with  l<mg  atvetchee  of  plains  vaned  with  bonoh-^pass,  sage-brush,  grease- 
wood,  alkalif  rocks  and  sand,  and  on  the  hills  and  motmtams  bunch-grass,  cragig^ 
rocks,  and  in  a  few  places  Juniper  timber,  but  no  other;  good  ^[razing  country  con- 
fidehiig  the  amonnt  of  barren  waste  land,  which  is  abont  two-thirds  or  three-lourtiis 
•t  the  whole ;  no  mines,  and  bot  very  little  agricultural  land;  too  much  frost  to  raise 
frnir  or  tender  vegetaUies. 

^  I  hardly  know  what  would  be  the  best  method. 

l^  It  might  perhaps  be  a  good  plan  that  when  settlers  have  settled  in  narrow  and 
perhaps  crooked  valleys,  bounded  by  hills,  or  mountains,  or  rocky  plains,  or  alkali,  or 
sage-plains,  to  have  it  surveyed  so  as  to  have  the  l^ies  follow  around  the  edge  of  the 
^cultural  land  as  near  as  might  be,  but  not  to  hjse  sight,  however,  of  the  sectional 
lines,  as  it  frequently  happens  niat  a  sectional  and  other  lines  run  so  that  in  order  to 
get  HIO  acres,  or  perhaps  less,  of  agricultural  land,  that  a  person  is  required  to  purchase 
eight  or  ten  subdivisions. 

10. 1  have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  this  head. 

AORIOUIiTURB. 

I  The  climate  in  this  part  of  the  State  is  variable.  In  the  valleys  as  a  rule  very  cold 
at  short  intervals  during  wintw,  moderately  warm  m  summer,  but  subject  to  frost ; 
ao  rain  to  speak  of  from  first  of  May  to  first  of  November ;  generally  occasional  rains 
in  Ifarch  and  April  and  in  November  and  December ;  a  little  snow  in  winter,  bnt  in 
the  high  mountains  much  more  rain  and  snow.  Some  years  scarcelv  any  snow  or  rain ; 
•ther  years  there  is  liable  to  be  heavy  and  long  rains  m  spring  and  autumn,  and  deep 
nowB  in  winter.  About  enough  water  to  irrigate  what  bttle  agricultural  land  here, 
but  in  many  instances  rather  expensive  building  dams  and  ditches  to  get  the  water 
vhcn  needed. 

2.  Rain  does  not  fall  when  most  needed  for  irrigation. 

3.  None  in  this  portion  of  this  State  with  success. 

4.  Yerr  little ;  say  from  one-fiftieth  to  one  one-hundreth  part. 
0.  Qacley.  wheait.  potatoes,  a  little  eabbage  and  roota 

B.  I  Goujd  not  tell  even  approcnmately. 

7.  From  various  streams  fed  by  sprmgs  and  snows  in  the  mountaiiis. 
f^^  I  do  not  think  it  has  injured  the  land  here  at  least. 

^'  The  party  first  api»onriatiiig  the  water  has  the  preference  ior  what  his  ditoh  will 
t^rry,  if  it  needs  that  mucn. 

10.  In  some  places  all  appropriated  under  the  foregoing  rule. 

11.  None  of  account. 

12.  From  forty-nine  fiftieths  to  ninety-nine  one-hundredths,  although,  as  I  stated  in 
an  aoftwer  to  the  seventh  interrogatory  of  first  series,  about  two-thirds  or  thxee-fonrtha 
of  the  landn  are  nearly  worthless  for  pasturage  or  any  other  purpose. 
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13.  My  judgment  is  that  if  any  person  wishes  to  establish  a  homestetd  oo  psfltonfi 
lands  the^  shonid  be  permitted  to  do  so  the  same  as  on  other  lands,  and  the  same  qsas- 
tity ;  for  if  engaged  in  stock-raising  they  wonld  naturally  want  a  house  to  live  in  aa£ 
some  other  improvements  for  their  own  convenienoe,  and  would  want  them  cm  laod  H 
their  own. 

14.  I  think  that  it  wonld  not  be  advisable  to  put  the  pasturage  lands  in  mirket  icr 
private  entry,  for  the  reason  that  the  stock-ratsins  business  is  the  principal  indnstr; 
in  many  parts  of  the  countryi  as  much  of  it  is  fit  £>r  no  other  purpose.  It  is  now  cai- 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  men  of  small  means,  and  the  profits  are  divided  amon<;  thr 
many ;  the  poor  man  would  not  be  able  to  buy  the  land,  whereas  if  the  lands  vet 
subject  to  private  entry  they  would  be  bought  up  by  a  few  rich  men,  and  Btock-nu>»- 
ing  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the  poor  man  would  be  forced  to  s^II 
his  stock  for  whatever  the  land  owner  saw  fit  to  pay  him,  and  thus  he  wonld  be  cos- 
pelled  to  seek  some  other  employment  to  gain  a  living,  and  the  pastoral  portioa  of  thr 
country  would,  to  a  great  extent,  become  depopulated;  the  land  would  neoesaazily  hare  tv 
be  reduced  very  much  in  price  to  enable  it  to  be  sold,  and  would  bring  but  a  small  nv- 
enue  to  the  government  in  comparison  to  the  injury  it  would  entail  on  tiie  small  stuck- 
raisers.  The  object  is  or  should  be  to  frame  laws  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  xa 
the  greatest  number.  Where  a  country  is  settled  by  people  who  are  canying  on  bas- 
neas  in  their  own  right  the  country  is  more  prosperous  and  the  people  ve  mare  cos- 
tented  and  happy  than  where  they  are  dependent  on  emplovment  that  othen  may  see  a 
to  give  them ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  where  a  country  is  thickly  settled  and  the  propem 
owned  by  the  masses,  there  is  a  gieater  revenue  to  the  government  than  where  tk 
same  amount  of  property  is  owned  by  the  few.  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  rich  man,  bat 
concede  to  him  his  just  rights. 

18.  Diminished  to  a  certain  extent. 

19.  Do  not  fence  their  ranges ;  could  not  with  safety. 

20.  I  think  not. 

26.  According  to  assessor's  report,  cattle.  36,103 ;  sheep,  18:949 ;  horses  and  rnnle*. 
5,812 ;  but  I  think  there  are  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  county.  Hie  eoaotr 
is  about  200  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide,  and  contains  about  12,000  square  miiea  kss 
than  one  head  of  cattle  to  the  square  mile. 

28.  There  is  trouble  in  ascertaming  comers.  In  many  instances  the  original  consea 
were  of  soft  rock,  which  soon  cmnH)led  to  dust ;  and  where  there  wero  mounds  sm! 
stakes,  cattle  have  rubbed  down  the  stakes  and  tramped  down  the  earth  mounds. » 
that  they  are  not  visible,  and  most  of  the  stakes  are  gone. 

TIMBER. 

1.  None  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  a  little  about  25  miles  from  here,  near  Slker 
City,  Idaho. 

2.  None  planted  here. 

3.  I  would  sell  timber  lands  to  actual  settlers  only  and  in  limited  quantities.  Sat. 
for  very  best  of  heavy  timber,  such  as  redwood,  10  acres  at  $10  per  acre ;  good  hcavT 
timber  of  best  quality,  except  redwood,  20  acres,  at  $5  per  acre  j  good  timber,  40  aoo. 
at  |2.50  per  acrej  poor  timber,  160  acres,  at  |1.S5.  I  would  thiu  it  best  where  there 
are  mines  and  mining  towns  to  collect  stumpage,  and  have  pay  for  all  the  timber  feM 
whether  wasted  or  used ;  and  where  there  are  Targe  bodies  of  timber,  and  it  is  needed, 
have  forestets  appointed,  and  all  timber  cut  under  his  instrncUona  and  snperinteiMi' 
ence.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  reserve  one-half  of  the  timber  laDds^  what 
there  are  large  bodies,  for  the  future. 

D.  D.  MUKGEB. 


Testimony  of  W.  8.  Newby^  farmer^  Tamhill  County,  Oregon^  on  affricmitmrt  and  iimk^^- 

McMlNNVIIXK,  Obsg.« 

Deomher  20, 1^79. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  interrogatives  submitted  to  me,  I  wonld  state  that  mr 
name  is  W.  S.  Newby;  residence,  McMinnville,  Tamhill  Coun^,  Oregon;  oeeapaiwt]. 
farmer  and  grain  merchant.  I  have  resided  in  this  county  si  nee  the  year  1^44  ( or 
thirty-five  years). 

I  acquired  title  to  640  acres  of  government  land  in  the  year  1850  under  th»  Uv 
known  as  the  donation  law  of  Congress  in  the  year  1650.  My  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  public-land  laws  has  been  from  personal  experience  and  oWr- 
vation. 

The  time  and  expense  ordinarily  incurred  in  procuring  a  title  to  public  land  in  uncon- 
tested oases  would  be  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  years,  at  a  cost  of  from  |M  to  f:^ : 
this  of  course  depends  upon  the  kind  of  land  located  and  also  under  what  law  it  h  *o 
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acoordftDce  with.  As  to  contested  land  cases  it  woald  likely  terminate  as  other  legal 
cases ;  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  acy  ast  the  matter  wo  aid  be  uncertain.  I  don't 
Jostnow  call  to  mind  an  actual  case  of  this -kind  containinji;  anything  important. 

In  regard  to  the  defects  in  practical  workings  of  the  land  laws,  I  think  upon  the« 
whole,  as  far  as  the  same  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  they  have  been  very  wisely- 
f(>rmed;  and  with  a  majority  of  the  honest  class  of  people  are  quite  satisfactory;  at 
le.'Uit  such  has  been  the  case  throughout  this  section  of  country. 

The  character  of  the  public  lands  in  this  county  (generally  speaking),  the  soil  is  a 
<lark  rich  loam,  calculated  to  produce  crops  for  many  years  successive^  without  ma- 
nniing ;  at  least  such  has  been  the  case  (or  result)  of  many  years  of  practical  use  of  ad- 
jacent lands  of  a  similar  character  throughout  this  county  and  in  fact  the  Willamette^ 
Valley. 

I  presume  it  safe  to  say  that  two- thirds  of  the  public  land  in  this  county  are  pasto- 
ral and  timber  lands;  possibly  more  than  one-third  might  be  termed  agricultitral. 

I  think  that  the  government  can  ascertain  and  fix  the  character  of  the  several: 
classes  of  public  lands  in  this  and  adjacent  counties  by  a  general  rule;  this  I  think, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  otherwise. 

The  present  system  of  land  parceling  surveys,  in  my  opinion,  is  well  adapted  to  the^ 
majority  of  lands  for  settlement,  as  under  the  various  general  land  laws  settlers  can  ob- 
tain, as  a  rule,  all  the  lands  of  either  class  desired. 

The  climate  in  this  county,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire  Willamette  Valley  and 
coast  range,  is  quite  mild,  the  wannest  temperature  seldom  exceeding  100<^  in  the  shade, 
aod  the  oolaest  weather  never  being  more  than  an  average  of  6°  oelow  zero.  Fall- 
Bown  wheat  does  splendid,  often  yielding  from  45  to  54  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  a  rar&^ 
thing  that  the  freezing  weather  injures  the  wheat  crop.  The  usual  time  of  year  the 
rainfiill  begins  is  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  October,  and  is  liable  to  continue  at 
intervals  until  about  the  first  of  to  the  middle  of  March,  after  which  time  we  oftei^ 
have  nice  growing  showers  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  the  low  lands  covered  with  any  depth  of  snow,  and  then 
not  lasting  more  than  from  two  to  four  days. 

Irrigation  is  a  thing  hardly  known ,  and  never  employed  by  farmers^  consequently,  we^ 
mar  say  that  all  of  our  lands  can  be  profitably  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

The  highest  hill- tops  along  the  coast  range  have  produced  abundant  crops  whenever 
caltivated. 

The  proportion  of  lands  adapted  to  pasturage  only,  I  think  might  be  placed  at  about 
one-third  of  all. 

I  abonld  think  the  average  amount  of  land  required  to  raise  one  head  of  beef  for 
market  would  be  three  acres ;  this  section  compares  favorably  with  other  sections  ia 
this  respect. 

I  would  think  from  thiee  to  four  head  of  cattle  sufficient  to  support  the  average 
family. 

Yamhill  County  contains  285,641  acres  of  land,  6,503  head  of  cattle,  20,837  head  of 
^eep,  as  per  assessment  of  1879,  Cattle-raisers  usually  fence  a  portion  of  their  ranges 
at  least.  Yes,  cattle  can  be  confined  safely  on  their  ranges  during  the  winter  months 
by  fencing. 

hi  grazing  I  think  that  four  sheep  are  equal  to  one  head  of  cattle.  Sheep  and  cat- 
tle will  not  graze  on  the  same  land  if  left  to  choose  their  pasture.  Horses  will  grazo 
aome  with  sheep.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  the  grass  has  diminished  when  it  has  oeen 
pastured  by  sheep. 

The  supply  of  stock  water  is  good  in  most  localities — better,  I  think,  than  fouud  in 
a  majority  A  the  stock  locations. 

I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  comers  of  the  surveyed 
pablic  lands  in  this  counter. 

The  amount  or  proportion  of  timbered  land  throughout  this  section  I  would  esti- 
mate at  abont  two-thirds  the  entire  public  lands  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

The  timber  in  this  county  is  principally  fir,  oak*  ash,  and  alder,  and  as  to  quality 
^  compare  favorably  with  the  timber  in  any  country ;  in  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  of  superior  quality  whenever  tested. 

Uaualfy  when  forests  are  felled  there  is  a  second  growth  of  timber,  which  grows  very 
nnk,  and  therefore  is  quite  frail  when  matured. 

As  to  the  origin  of  forest  fires,  it  is  hardly  poasible  to  give  you  a  definite  answer,  as 
there  are  various  ways  understood  from  which  they  might  onginate. 

Some  years  ago  their  destmcti  veness  was  much  greater  than  of  late  years.  I  think 
as  the  lands  are  settled  this  difficulty  will  gradually  grow  less  serious.  I  think  these 
fi^es  often  occur  from  carelessness  of  travelers  and  hunters  in  leaving  camp-fires  to 
Uke  care  of  themselves,  &c. 

As  far  as  mj  knowledge  goes,  I  don't  think  the  depredations  upon  the  timbered 
lands  very  senous,  at  least  in  this  county;  for  of  late  years  I  am  satisfied  that  persons 


are  more  conscientious  about  cutting  timber  on  public  lands  for  private  purposes. 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  and  advantageous,  for  obvious  reasons  that  will  o 


occur 
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to  yoa,  to  plaoo  the  timbered  lands  within  the  Jnrisdiotion  of  the  Unitod  Stetai  £§- 
trict  land  offices :  this  sorely  would  be  more  cnnyenient  to  penona  wishing  to 
and  locate  these  lands. 

We  have  no  mining  claims  or  mininii:  interests  in  this  section  oi  oouxitiy^ 
qnently  I  am  nnable  to  give  yon  any  information  in  this  direction* 

Hoping  that  in  answering  the  questions  submitted  to  me,  this  Iniaf  reply  win  W 
satisfactory, 

I  am  yours,  truly,  

W.  8.  NEWBY. 


Teetimany  of  L.  8.  Bumkamf  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  relathe  to  agrieuUmml  Immi9  »d 

lodec^ma. 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  Deeemktr  14,  UB9» 

To  the  Public  Land  CemmMon  : 

1.  L.  8.  Bnmham,  10  miles  nortii  of  Salt  Lalee  City ;  fanner. 

2.  Twenty-five  years. 

&  Many  mmdulBnt  entries ;  Tioiov  ppotests  (frontier  adniniBtmliao). 
1&  OiCfydeeed*  land  eutcies  (greatly  aitored);  too  quick;  impoBrilde. 

Aca&oui.TimAL  xjums. 

Nevet  allo^  mom  than  eighty  aeiM  of  deaart  land  filed  on  Im  one  i 
My*$Q6,  on'OenditieDs  of  leclsiouag  and  inhabitiiig  the  same  within  tktee 
the  same  and  laoeive  a  paliant  lee,  and  we  will  have  fifty  tkass  as  madi 
ifty  times  aannuy  agtienltunil  bonws,  and  twenty  timea  as  maay  aobool-teiisea  Br 
all  means  give  a  government  commissioner  or  eommissioners  to  maice  pe 
lion  of  all  protests  or  di^utes^  aseertain  the  facts  as  by  law,  aad  eutraoC  any 
save  a  thousand  poor  fat mets,  and  a  hundred  thousand  lawsuits. 

I  have  somewlttt  extended  experience  in  this  western  world  in  farBoiiiff ,  urigatiot 
and  mining,  especially  mining  lodes,  for  twenty-five  years  in  Utah :  bom  m  Verwmt 
lived  there  to  manhood ;  famed  fifteen  years  in  Illinois ;  now  sixty'-tliree  yean  ri 
age ;  five  sons  around  me,  farmers. 

MININO  LODB  CLAIMS. 

21.  Alter  the  laws ;  let  all  lode  claims  consist  of  not  more  than  1,500  feet  leactb  ssI 
not  more  than  1,000  feet  in  breadth ;  surface  measure  horizontal,  end  and  me  liac* 
vertical,  with  square  comers ;  possessory  right  ninety  days  to  reeordtiiK  wilhd^Krin 
recorder  (a  county  recorder) ;  120  days  to  survey  and  recording  in  diatanci  lead  ofier 
if  there  be  one,  and  one  year  to  government  puronase,  or  forfeiture,  sul^eoi  te  retoartieK 
by  any  other  party  or  parties  under  a  new  name. 

The  above,  as  laws,  would  stop  millions  of  loss  in  lawanita,  and  step  a  mullitBdff  •)! 
blackmailing,  and  open  many  valuable  mines  that  are  silent  and  ahnt  down  in  qaan«^ 
And  give  aforesaid  commissioners  Jurisdiction  over  mineral  as  well  as  ag^evlcarsl  laivi 
disputes,  with  a  salary,  and  never  fees. 

I  could  post  you  somewhat  on  ranching,  farming,  mining,  timber,  wntar,  iztigatkn 
&G.,  but  can't  write  as  much  as  I  can  think.    Congress  n«d  not  boie  mftsaiaB  wstli : 
the  above  proposed  desert  land  laws  will  bore  one  uiousand  weUa  toCaogiess  ooe. 
Truly  yours, 

L.  8.  BUBMHAM. 


TB8Hmony  of  miliam  E.  Hall,  miner,  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah,  reUOive  to 

ana  lodeckUme, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be/omd  by  onfsMiBi: 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

1.  William  £.  Hall ;  miner ;  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah. 

2.  Seven  years. 

3.  Tes,  mining  lands. 

4.  None. 

5.  There  has  been  considerable  unnecessary  expense  in  getting  pnbUo-land  titles* 
because  of  defective  laws. 

6.  There  are  many  defects ;  have  not  time  to  write  them. 

7.  Mining. 
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8.  Oeognphioal  dMsiou. 

9.  E»r  mljuiig,  «i(f,  grre  eaoh  paorfey  40  aoses ;  it  would  giimpknty  of  rovm  for  evefy 
wrpose  eoDnectod  witli  mimng. 


1.  Plenfy  of  snow  ia  winter. 
1.  Not  mnch ;  pine. 


▲OStCULTURB. 

TIMBSR. 
LODE  OLAIHS. 


I.  Thirty-five  yean  mining  »nd  nriniDg  anpeiintendent. 

I  There  are  many  defeots  in  the  Unit^  States  mining  laws ;  liavenot  time  to  a&0«rer 
ban. 

4 1  naderataad  it  to  be  the  outcrop^xig  of  the  Tei&.    By  no  meaDSy  no ;  have  kaowa 
QADy  instances  of  this  kind. 
$w  Paities  so  located  oogfat  to  ha^o  tine  to  determine  tbe  oootso  of  their  vein. 

6.  Tes,  VMot  deeidodly ;  great  i^tnatioe. 

7,  Yes ;  many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  notiee. 
afes. 

9.  No. 

10,  Tes. 

II.  To  the  disadvantage. 

II  Should  not  eloiid  A.%  title. 
13.  Yes :  this  is  often  the  case. 
U.  Tee. 

15.  Yes ;  Big  Cottonwood.    Partly  miners,  the  rest  citizens. 

16.  Leeal  reeords  and  ovstoais  geneially  are  unsatiaiaotovy. 

17.  Yes,  by  siiners  OMsetlng. 

18.  Yes ;  none. 

19.  Yes. 
».  Yes. 

SI.  A  iBoa  should  follow  his  vein  wherever  it  went  <ni  his  side  lines  40  aeres. 
22.  No;  yes ;  two  years. 


Ttitinony  of  Joseph  Saich,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utdhj  relative  to  timber,  timber  laws,  cutting  of 
timber,  destruction  of  timher,  protection  of  timber,  timber  in  the  podturage  lands. 

Joeeph  Hatch,  of  Heber  City,  Utah,  testified  at  Salt  Lake  City,  September  17, 1879, 
la  follows: 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  timber  country  of  the  Wabsatch  and  Minto  Ranges.  As 
I  QQdentaud  the  timber  law,  it  does  not  allow  parties  to  cut  growing  timber  under  8 
ischeft.  Hy  opinion  is  that  parties  fire  the  timber  to  kill  it,  so  that  they  can  get  dead 
iuober  for  nothing.  I  think  the  timber  land  ought  to  be  protected  in  some  way,  and 
(hat  tiie  timber  law  might  be  better  administered  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  district 
U&d  officers.  The  timber  is  being  very  rapidly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  next  two  years 
till  clear  the  timber  in  the  pasturage  lands,  if  fires  are  like  they  were  last  year.  The 
B<)6t  of  these  fires  are  purposely  set,  so  as  to  obtain  the  timber  without  violating  the 


Tesiimonif  of  Mason  M.  Bill,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  relative  to  lode  claims. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  by  unfddlng 
Pige  opposite  page  1 : 

^•iM  States  JPubHc  Land  Commission : 

OEHTuaiRN :  Replying  to  yonr  questions  asked,  I  herewith  write  answeni  seriatim : 
^  1. 1  have  had  experience  in  organizing  mining  districts,  locating  minen,  superintend- 
ing developments,  tracing  and  expetting,  buying  and  selling,  and  the  business  some- 
times attended  with  litigation,  both  for  the  companies  for  whom  I  acted  and  with 
Bysetf  personally.  Places,  California,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  From  dates  1861  to  1864 
ia  the  former  States,  and  since  18l>4  until  now  in  Utah. 

2.  Seeming  defects  in  the  United  States  laws  will  be  only  briefly  suggested  in  giving 
specific  answers  to  succeeding  inquiries. 

3.  No  overlapping  surface  claim  should  in  any  instance  be  accepted  by  surveyor- 
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eenerals  so  lone  as  miners'  leoords  are  pennitted  as  havine  even  a  color  of  Talidity 
for  evidenoe  of  possessory  title.  Any  conflict  involving  "  fee"  title  either  to  razfa* 
ground  or  lode  snoald  be  adjudicated  by  a  court  of  competent  J oriadiction  before  asr 
survey  of  a  claim  is  accepted,  or,  rather,  patent  issued. 

4.  The  top  or  apex  of  a  vein  or  lode  is  where  it  has  been  prqfected  thiongh  the  eoos- 
tr^  rock  hy  an  acting  subterranean  agency  or  force.  Surface  aUdes  may  coyrz  a 
anerwards  or  obscure  it  so  the  "apex  of  vem  "  may  be  several  feet  from  the  surfM^ 
but  still  the  "  apex''  where  found  incased  in  deiined  wall  rock,  or  between  two  for- 
mations defined  as  a  contact  vein. 

The  apex  can  be  determined  when  found,  but  the  course  of  the  vein  eanfullf  it- 
fined  means  oftentimes  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Its  "  anele  or  direction  of 
dip  "  must  be  somewhat  a  matter  of  conjecture  ^m  any  judgment  baaed  upon  ^  eariy 
workings  "  of  lode. 

5.  I  do  not  think  ^'discovery  rights"  are  or  can  be  protected  from  encroaehmenti or 
litigation  by  any  location  now  made,  but  I  suggest  lurther  legislation  ahoold  oompcw 
discoverer  to  definitely  define  his  discovery  or  claim. 

6.  Some  litigation  and  iigustice  have  grown  out  of  the  impossibility  to  detencJK 
points  above  stated,  but  more  on  account  of  neglecting  to  determine  tliem  wbea  is 
nas  been  possible  to  do  so. 

7.  I  have  known  of  two  seams  parallel,  located  by  different  parties,  giving  rise  to 
contests  and  litigation. 

8.  I  have  learned  in  most  instances  afterwards  deep  mining  developed  a  JonetioD  d 
the  seams  sometimes  very  low  down  in  ledge. 

9.  The  outcrops  of  lodes  are  often  wider  than  the  present  legal  width  of  ckloi 
whether  located  under  United  States  or  State  laws. 

10.  The  outcrops  very  often  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  and  sometiniea  pass  bevovi 
surveyed  side  lines. 

11.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  discoverers  of  true  lodes ;  but,  better  still,  I  esj- 
gest  allow  greater  surface  width  in  survey  for  patent.  This  will  prevent  this  prif.- 
lege  of  location  to  be  used  to  his  disadvantage. 

12.  B  can,  who  has  discovered  nothing,  cloud  the  title  of  A,  and  often  extracts  vni 
carries  away  his  ore  before  being  traced  out,  and  compels  the  discover  often  exoe- 
sive  litigation.    The  instances  in  Utah  courts  are  too  many  to  state  or  give  particalm 

13.  The  first  question  in  quei*y  13  I  answer  yes.  To  second  I  answer,  **  Lc^  s>- 
tacks  or  invasion  of  discovery  rights  are  about  equally  divided  in  being  directed  t  j 
dip  of  lode  passing  beyond  extenor  lines  below  sni^ace,"  and  in  commencing  mxfiia; 
work  on  surface  ground  exterior  to  located  or  patented  lines,  and  proeecnting  work  to 
strike  discovered  ledge  anywhere  in  its  course  down  but  away  from  main  work  v 
developments  by  discoverers. 

14.  A  i^rovision  by  which  locators  con  secure  and  quietly  have  what  tbey  diseorer  tbe> 
have  a  risht  to  ask.  The  lode  in  its  depths  may  be  the  most  valuable  or,  indeed,  iL 
that  is  valuable  in  the  discovery.  Greater  surface  width  at  the  option  of  tlie  loessor 
to  prevent  invasion  of  his  discovery  right  should  be  given  him  legjallyj  and  if  he  fail* 
to  protect  himself  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  I  disapprove  any  legislation  that  wodd 
stimulate  mining  work  to  secure  valuable  ore  deposited  in  a  lode  at  a  low  ancle  or  d^f 
in  its  course  outside  of  the  discovery  rights  to  follow  hanging  and  foot  wiul  in  titf 
interests  of  the  discoverer.  The  ledge  is  found  in  its  depths  by  a  snrlaoe  diseorer^. 
and  should  not  be  parted  in  justice  to  the  discoverer.  Only  another  form  of  litigasjoc 
would  result  by  a  mining  provision  contemplating  its  possibility,  via :  tlie  aeqmnikf 
rights  by  doin^  mining  work  with  the  end  in  view  of  segregating  a  lode  linearly  vberp 
its  dip  takes  it  out  of  its  exterior  surface  lines.  The  ore  body  fonnd  means  all  oi  it 
limited  linearly  only  by  end  lines  or  stakes,  and  the  United  States  limitation  provt^.^e 
in  this  respect  is  omy  a  fair  provision  of  law. 

15.  I  answer,  I  have,  both  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  several  of  them.  At  Reeee  Ritpt.  ifi 
Nevada  and  several  districts  in  Utah,  including  the  discovery  and  organiaataoo  of  Pft- 
ranagat  district,  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  Terntocy,  in  the  year  litU. 
The  only  officer  generally  was  a  recorder,  and  the  only  book  a  oonmion  blaak  U^A 
wherein  to  recora  claims. 

16.  The  mode  ^nerally  has  been  to  fix  boundary  limits  to  a  district  by  eonw  pf>juxt 
inent  natural  objects :  mountain  passes  or  streams,  or  all  combined,  name  diatxict. 
take  up  ledges  in  mountains  by  following  float  ore  or  discolored  seams  on  nuMintaJs 
sides,  or  mineral  stoined  ontorops  of  coun&y  rook.    The  direction  of  the  lode  has  beM 
considered  a  reserved  right  of  the  discoverer  to  determine  by  after  mining  wort  » 
well  as  the  dip  or  direction  of  lode  in  going  down.    His  location  notice  haa  been  pre 
eraUy  posted  on  ledge  with  supposed  direction  of  vein  according  to  compass  poicu 
and  at  same  time  left  with  district  recorder,  stating  in  what  mountain  or  near  whs* 
natural  objects  outorop  or  notice  may  be  found.    In  a  majority  of  claims  this  prrlixi 
nary  work  has  been  done  so  imperfectly,  these  records  would  aid  bat  little  even  in  find* 
ing  the  lodes  or  veins  they  contain  or  describe.    The  effect  of  this  imperfeet  rworl 
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loeaiion  has  been,  however,  to  enable  the  real  discoverer  to  hold  his  claims,  oftentimes 
however  with  great  difflonlty. 

17.  t  can  on^  snggest  an  amendment  to  all  district  records  in  the  past  by  outlawing 
tbem  in  their*  present  form.  Some  limitation  act  compelling  a  legal  form  of  notice 
vhieh  woold  take  all  the  valnable  locations  ont  of  the  old  district  record  books,  com- 
pelling defined  lines  and  monuments  or  stakes  showing  claim  boandaries,  would  prevent 
Innooent  purchasers  from  losing  often  in  making  investments  hereafter. 

18.  Answering  this  question,  I  have ;  and  only  suggest  as  the  most  perfect  security 
isainst  frauds  nere  to  outlaw  the  record  made  in  any  mining  locality,  both  those 
aueady  made  and  those  that  may  be  hereafter  made.  Allow  the  miner,  say,  one  year 
for  soch  record  to  be  thereafter  verified  and  filed  in  a  mineral  land  and  lode  record  to 
be  kept  b^  register  of  the  United  States  land  office. 

19.  The  land  offices  are  too  few  and  oftentimes  too  distant  for  immediate  record  of  a 
mining  discovery.  A  quiet  record,  including  district  record  with  a  mineral  record,  to 
be  kept  only  at  the  United  States  land  office,  with  legal  forms  and  notices  of  locations 
and  filings,  are  necessary.  All  mining  locations  to  be  finally  entered  at  least  within  a 
year  at  the  register's  office,  and  claims  subject  to  relocation  by  failure  to  do  so. 

20.  Mining  controversies  should  not  be  left  to  United  States  land  offices  when  title 
or  legal  acts  or  facts  to  be  settled  by  a  jury  arise. 

21. 1  approve  the  legal  provisions  of  the  United  States  mining  laws  so  far  made. 
Amendments  should  be  made  including  following  suggestions :  Work  done  on  any  claim 
aoffieient  to  get  a  patent  and  buy  surface  rights  ou^ht  to  release,  legally,  owners  from  a 
yearly  work  assessment  or  expenditure.  An  additional  time  to  secure  patent  there- 
after should  be  allowed,  but  time  of  possessory  title  limited  for  holding  claim,  unless  a 
certified  amount,  say  $5,000,  has  been  so  expended  in  development  and  necessary  min- 
isg  improvements  without  distuf bin^  discovery  title  connected  with  a  true  following 
of  vein  in  its  dip.  I  would  give  additional  suiface  rights,  at  the  option  of  discoverer, 
with  right  to  lodes  undiscovered  therein,  confining  him  linearly  to  1,500  fee^  as  now 
prorided. 

22.  A  possessory  title  ought  to  be  limited,  but  the  extraordinary  expenditure  neces- 
lary  to  get  a  patent  for  mines  of  mineral  lands  should  be  so  changed  as  to  enable  a  poor 
miser  to  get  nis  patent.  In  some  instances  it  now  costs  from  fSKK)  to  |400  to  get  a  pat- 
ent for  five  or  six  acres  of  land  on  a  mountain  side.  Locators,  if  compelled  to  patent 
daimg,  should  be  able  to  do  so  for  a  reasonable  sum.  United  States  surveyors  are  em- 
ployed by  the  miner  to  do  his  work  dictated  and  controlled  entirely  by  United  States 
officers  of  the  locality.  Charging  the  miner  for  his  time,  those  who  pay  not  for  it  have 
tbe  power  to  make  a  little  work  very  expensive.  It  is  done  in  almost  every  instance 
when  application  is  made  for  a  patent. 

I  will  extend  statements  and  suggestions  in  answer  to  queries  Nos.  21  and  22  when 
answering  qaestions  under  head  ozplaoer  mines  in  a  letter  which  I  will  send  you  here- 
after, the  same  now  having  been  omitted  for  want  of  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

MASON  M.  HILL, 

Salt  Lakb  City,  Utah. 


T&tinumy  of  CharUs  W.  Stayner^  attomey-at-law,  Salt  Lake  CUy^  Utah  relative  to  home- 
9tead  ami  pre-emption  lawSf  canals  for  irrigcUing^  eettUrt?  claims,  desert  land  act^  Urn- 
Ur  and  mineral  lands.    Land  laws — amendments  suggested. 

Salt  Lakb  Cmr,  Utah. 

Gbktlbmkn  :  As  an  attorney  practicing  in  Utah,  and  having  some  experience  in  land 
caeee,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  settlers  of  this 
Territory  have  to  labor,  both  as  regards  land  and  timber,  I  herewith  present  for  your 
ooDsideration  a  few  suggestions  which  are  the  result  not  only  of  my  own  observation, 
bnt  of  others  who  have  constituted  me  their  representative  m  these  matters. 

first.  In  regard  to  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws.  I  would  respectfully  call  your 
Mtention  to  a  memorial  of  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  approved  February  22, 1978,  and  to  be  found  on  pages  168  and  169  of  the  printed 
^WB,  memorials,  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  assembly.  This  me- 
OKtrial  shows  that  settlers  upon  nublic  lands  in  this  Territorv  are  **  frequently  dis- 
^t^esed  bv  the  lack  of  water  for  aomes tic, purposes,  or  the  brackish  and  unwholesome 
oetoie  of  the  water  there  obtained  from  wells,  until  by  the  construction  of  canals  for 
irrigation  water  is  brought  through  such  land  suitable  for  general  usej "  and  thedoc- 
Qmeot  proceeds  to  ask  for  legislation  thaf  shall  extend  to  tona  fide  builders  of  canals 
ud  ditches  the  benefit  of  existing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  so  much  means  or  labor 
^rpeaded  unon  such  canals  may  be  counted  equivalent  to  a  given  residence  on  the 
aud  under  tne  homestead  act ;  proper  and  adequate  proof  to  be  given  before  the  local 
W  officers.    I  would  urge  your  consideration  of  this  subject  as  set  forth  in  said  memo- 
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pre-emption  net,  and  to  providd  that  a  portion  of  the  money 


eadd  ditobee  and  oanals  be  alkMred  to  applv  on  tlw  pnioheie  ma—y  ftm 

wij^M  fnvthev  repveeent  tb«t,  in  munerons  liutanoeBy  eettlefs  beiiMP  oeiiQMtted  i»  m^ 

aotnal  reeideirae  on  their  daiau  lor  at  lent  mx  mmiUMy  eve  pnt  te  Oe 

in^  a  dweliiiig  of  tome  bind,  and  of  moving  their  f amiliBe  am  to  tte 

aaid  period  and  mtil  the  bnid  ie  paid  Ibr  aire  limited fiw  dailgroae  ta  the Mam\ 


water  that  pieTaila  on  land  impregnated  with  alkali ;  that  some  do.  w] 
basL  water  m  bavrsls  fkom  the  fle&emeafte  or  from  the  neawt-eroefci; 
tiers  ace  eabjeoted  to  tftiie  ineonvenienoe  and  ezpeone  withost  any  go<d  ■laiiirii^ 
either  to  the  settler  or  to  the  pnblie,  ae  in  most  oases,  if  not  m  all,  tiie  satliar  wiM,  m 
soon  as  the  six  months  expire,  if  possible,  make  hiaeaahentiyand  imnisd,iatily  nsmmwi 
to  a  more  faealtiiy  and  eomfortabie  netgbbo^ood.  He  has  In  the  iwniime  eaprndw' 
money  and  xteked  health,  and  in  some  earns  life  Itseli,  to  ilfl  the  law,aii4  y«t  iMds  w 
tMnmmeot  improvement,  caoept  the  enltivatien  of  part  of  the  land,  wbieb  eaold  hsM 
been  dene  witii  aroater  ease  mad  to  a  wider  extent  if  the  bnildiBg 
not  been  leqakM^ 

I  tbinhlbat  tbemdUoff  of  inigatlog  dUdbse  aad  oana]8,the  bvildliigmri 
a  general  improvement  ox  the  tract  by  eoltivation,  weoM  aeeoH  in  iar  gMMB 
the  setlAer  and  to  1^  pnblie  at  biqge  timn  the  baiidAng  4si  a  sImDty  wliefe  ti 
4tt  eoon  MB' the  law  will  pmmit  tha*  made  ita  nsomsHj. 

Fmttbaianore,  IhnMsa  m»  in  many  iastBDecs  inmeved 
ments  wiieve  thsy  have  euugnpntsfl  to.  preteot  thsiHesiwuii  ftom 
peNed to>  liveont on  an  open  pBairi» wtmre  they  are  eabjeeled  to eantinaai 
mat  aetoal-daagoi^  and  are  dsprivvd  of  medioal  aid  in  eaese  -ai  sieiimie,  wbieb 
timea  quite  prevalent  heie  as  ^sewbens  espeeiaUy  afMmg  Hia  eblMwa.  Thm 
members  ef  the  faoiily  are  afaa  debamd  irons  the  acbTmntagee  of  sehooi  i  " 
tbfOB  lose  months,  and  perhaps  two  or  tbiee  ysars^,  sebooling.  owing  to  ...» ^ 
the  settler,  who  frequently  cannot  raise  means  to  pay  up  for  his  land  at  the 
months,  and  most  remain  a  resident  mpon  it  tiU  he  oan  and  doee  do 
nities  for  raising  the  porohaee  money  are  also  onrtailed,  tlnoo^  fats  bsbif^ 
to  remain  on  the  tract,  ae  he  is  debarrad  from  woridng  for  money,  wbiob  be 
were  he  permitted  to  retain  bis  residence  in  the  settlement.  Thne  Ua 
tarded  sometimes  till  the  explretion  of  the  allotted  period  of  thirty  m 
govenmentie  a  loser  as  well  as  the  settler.  The  land  is  filed  on  by  seaM  other  claioM^ 
and  the  original  settler  is  regarded  as  havii^  abandoned  and  f osisited  bia  fwe  iiaiptiiB 
lihum,  notwithstanding  his  residence  and  hie  improvements,  wbiob  may  be  vcsy  essn- 
sive  and  valuable. 

Secondly.  In  relation  to  the  desert  act.  This  bnr  evidently  should  be  modified  so  m 
to  provide  that  when  parties  have  expended  a  certain  amount  of  meaDs  or  labor  »l 
taming  streams  of  water  from  their  natural  channels,  in  order  to  reclaim  n  trart,  sad 
have  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  allotted  thoron^hly  aeeom^sbed  the  n- 
clamatioa  ef  the  land  ae  required,  tbe^  may,  on  proper  showing  and  proof  before  tht 
local  oflScers,  obtain  an  extonsion  of  time  to  complete  their  work ;  and,  ftetbenaoR. 
some  portion  of  their  expenditure  should  in  my  opinion  be  allowed  on  the  price  of  thr 
laud  nnlesB  the  general  price  under  this  act  be  reduced,  which  wonld  be  piefeialK> 
and  perhaps  more  Just  to  rich  and  j>oor  alike.  In  that  case  the  price  ooght  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  cents  at  time  of  entry,  and  25  eents  additional  at  time  of  ftaaipioeC,  lor  it 
nearly  all  oases  cf  desert  land  in  this  Tstritosy  the  land  ie  very  inistiei,  and  tbs  «x> 
pense  needed  to  reclaim  it  by  irrigation  is  exoeedinffly  heavy. 

Thirdly.  I  wonld  call  your  honors'  attention  to  the  anomaloos  condition  of  thisTc 
ritory  regarding  tiniber.  Dififerently  situated  in  manv  respecto  from  other  parte  of  th* 
country,  the  apicaltnnil  ylasoos,  of  wbieb  the  inbabitaate  of  the  Teiriteiy  ftineipaUy 
^consist  are  suffBring  under  the  exacting  provisiene  of  laws  made  te  other  mmbo  sai 
for  different  objeoto  from  those  which  prevail  here.  On  obeervinff  the  visible  Bsenai- 
ain-sides,  it  is  palpaUy  manifest  that  no  timber  grows  npon  tSem^  bat  in  eider  u 
reach  the  timber  or  even  fiie-wood  the  settters  mnst  go  far  into  the  reeesms  ef  tkt 
<}afions,  and  the  spots  where  timber  is  usually  found  are  freqaentty,  ief  not  tJkmt^K 
aide  the  limite  of  mining  districte  and  of  laade  classed  by  the  government  as 
Consequently  the  cuttioff  of  timber  and  wood  as  generally  carried  on  la  net 
ized  by  but  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  authorizing  residento  '*  to  Jbll  and  semo^r 
timber  for  building,  agricaltutal,  mining,  and  other  domestic  poiposea.'*  apnroved  Jae* 
3, 1878,  which  limite  each  i^vilegee  to  eitiMrai  lands  on^  ;  and  the  eetwr  so  mn^ 
the  timber  is  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  under  section  8461,  United  States  Beviesc 
Stotutes,  which  was  evidently  passed  to  protect  timber  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  sBti 
not  in  any  manner  to  affect  people  in  tliis  inland  Territory. 

Theee  two  lawe  should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  timber  to  be  out  in  ear  eaAa» 
^m  lands  other  than  mineral,  I  would  also  represent  that  a  provision  tobidding  tbi 
cutting  of  timber  measuring  less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  in  tW 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  lionorable  Oommiasioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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s  too  j;!meral  in  its  ohaiaoter.  in  that  it  may  be  oonstraed  to  leatxiot  the  onttine  of 
icnb  oniBh  which  is  only  fit  iqt  five- wood,  and  which  never  measnies  more  than  eight 
Dcbes  in  diameter.  This  brash  coDstitntes  the  principal  foel  in  sofne  parts  of  the 
rerritoiyy  its  removal  is  no  ii\jary  to  the  timber  required  lor  other  purposes,  it  would 
lerer  ^row  into  timber  of  any  useful  size,  and  yet  the  settler  is  unwittingly  liable  to 
ukrassmg  suits  for  an  infraction  of  the  United  States  law  above  referred  to,  or  a  pro- 
jective tax  upon  every  load  of  such  wood  hauled  by  him,  and  which  has  cost  him  in 
abor  on  the  cafion  reads,  and  in  time  spent  in  hauling  it,  all  that  the  wood  when 
lanled  eotfEd  possibly  be  worth. 

Tour  honors  wffl  perceive  that  the  above  suggestions  are  offered  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
at  of  the  farmer  and  the  working  man,  in  whose  behalf  I  respectfully  solicit  your  oon- 
ideration  and  influence. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  f ery  lespectfiffly,  yours, 

CrOAB.  W.  SrATREB. 


JkHmom^  of  D.P.  BaUardj  lawyer^  TaMma  CUif,  Wash,,  reUahM  to  a^Honfttfrs,  fimAer, 

and  lode  daimB. 

The  questions  to  w^oh  the  foUofnng  answers  ategtven^wtfl'beioimd'by  mift>Mhig 
page  opposite  page  1 : 

Yakqul  Citt,  Wash.,  Oetober  3, 1879. 

To  Ike  Public  Land  Commi$aiotik^  Watkmgtofii  B,  C,  : 

GsNTLBMSM :  Agreeably  to  jova  request,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  in 
answer  to  your  questions  co^tai^ed  in  oaioslttv,  and  herewith  forward  as  requested 

1.  D.  P.  Ballard,  lawyer,  Yakima  City,  Wash. 

2.  Twoyeaia, 

3.  Tes.    Soldiers'  homestoid  and  pve^emption. 

4.  By  transacting  business  for  others. 

5.  Uncontested — ^average  cost  for  homestead,  $23.50 ;  time,  ten  days.  Contested^— 
f08t,  $150 ;  time,  forty-five  days. 

6.  Yes.  There  are  too  few  land  offices,  and  permittiDg  parties  to  "prove  up"  or 
'*make  filings"  before  clerks,  &c.,  opens  wide  the  door  of  fraud  and  favontism. 
The«e  "  clerks,  &o.,*'  having  plats  forwarded  to  them  from  land  office  150  to  350  miles 
awsj,  ^cptn/t  up''  ^Mcaal  claims  to  aooommodate  pete.  The  homestead  and  pre- 
vffiption  £aw«  being  made  fbr  the  poor,  no  fees  dionld  bechaiged  for  **  entries."  Also 
require  contestants  to  proceed  in  local  courts. 

7.  Between  Columbia  River  and  Cascade  Mountains— low  mountain  or  hill  covered 
with  banch  grass  and  saee  brtnh,  and  valleys  varying  from  1  to  30  miles  wide  and  10 
to  100  long.  All  pastoral  and  agricultural  well  up  into  the  Cascades  to  timber  line. 
Small  skirts  of  timber  along  streams. 

^.  No  general  rule  or  geographical  division  will  do,  unless  we  call  lands  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  timber,  the  word  "timber''  not  to  include  lands  covered  with  bmah. 
balm,  or  cotton  wood,  but  such  to  be  classed  as  pastoral  in  this  entire  Territory  east  of 
Cascade  Mountains. 

9.  Have  been  county  surveyor.    Do  not  think  I  could  now  recensmend  any  ehauffe. 

10.  Let  each  homesteader  and  pre-emptor,  in  prairie  countries  like  this,  with  sJl  the 
timber  in  mountains,  and  where  we  go  from  5  to  30  miles  for  fnel^  &e.,  be  aUawed  to 
pre-empt  200  acres— 160  prairie  and  40  of  timber— whether  adjoining  his  haisa or  not. 
OtTs  each  soldier  of  186i-'65  a  land  wannmifMr  W)  acHras.  jUit:s<vwmill  men  hnj  in 
tractS'Of  64(^  aoresi  and  when  any  three  county  officers  certify  that  that  640  is 
''skimied,''  sell  another  section.  Charge  settlers— that  is,  agriculturists— 91i^  and 
sawmill  men  |2.50  per  acre. 

AORICT7LTUBE. 


1.  Short  winter,  long  summer.  Rain  in  eariy  spring  and  late  fall.  Season  from 
Hareh  15  to  December  25.  Snow  one-half  foot  to  four  fiet  deep,  aooording  to  locality. 
Plasty  of  water  for  irrigating. 

t.  Spring  and  fall — two-thuds  in  spring.    Yes. 

3.  One-half  of  all  tillable  land,  being  fubout  one-t3iird  the  whole. 

4.  One-third  the  whole. 

5.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  com,  buckwheat,  apples,  peaches,  pears.  All  small 
^its  and  vegetables. 

6.  Do  no^  know. 

7.  From  mountain  snow  which  melts  in  May,  June,  &o. 

8-  By  irrigation  the  fertility  of  soil  is  increased,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  wheat  crop  (as  other  gr^n)  is  better  than  the  first,  and  no  manure 
^^^.  Three  thonsand  feet  above  sea. 
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9.  One-tenth  to  one-foarth  exhaosted.    After  two  or  three  yean  the  land 
"  f  nil "  of  water  and  requires  little  or  none.    Both.    Casfx>iii  and  oommoa  law  wiU 
act  of  Jnly^  1866. 

10.  So  to  speak,  none  '*  taken  op."    Riparian  owners,  by  costom,  faoUitate  its  on. 

11.  None,  worthy  of  note.  \ 

12.  One-third. 

13.  No.    Bat  if,  then  640  acres. 

14.  No,  by  no  means.  We  have  300,000  cattle  and  horses  now  liyinff  on  these  Uadi 
But  if  yes,  then  640  acres  to  each  man  (on  aooonnt  of  rooky  wastes;  and  at  Seeiti 
per  acre. 

15.  One  acre  (^ass)  favorably. 

'  16.  This  question  is  not  easily  answered,  for  it  is  too  generaL 

17.  Not  over  two  or  three. 

18.  No  perceptible  change. 

19.  No.    No. 

20.  No.    It  would  d — ^n  us. 

21.  Plenty. 

22.  Do  not  know. 

23.  Diminished. 

24.  Yes,  and  no— owing  to  locality. 

25.  None  so  far. 

26.  Sheep,  100,000 ;  cattle,  300,000. 

27.  None. 

28.  Tes.    Comer  stakes  rotted  and  gone ;  mounds  poorly  made. 


1.  A  strip  20  to  45  miles  wide  extending  from  south  to  north  line  of  Tenitoix.  Ftat 
fir,  cedar,  tamarac,  and  very  little  oak.    All  excellent  but  oak. 

2.  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  walnut  in  TaUeys.  First  two.  Tiae^  eight 
to  twelve  years. 

3.  Bv  sale.    See  answer  to  question  10. 

4.  classify  both  in  kinds  and  size  of  tracts. 

5.  Tes ;  scrubbv  in  part.    Twenty  yean. 

6.  Are  result  of  camping  fires.    Small  in  extent.    Make  it  criminal. 

7.  Railroad  cut  extensivehr^  and  should  pay.  Miners,  builders.  Ac.  should  have  it 
free^  as  they  waste  none.  Make  it  felony  for  corporations  to  depredats^  eaoapi  Dor 
minmg,  &o, 

8.  I^nt  ad  libitum.    First  who  gets  it. 

9.  No ;  nnless  land  offices  be  increased  in  number.    Then,  yes. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

1.  South  Western  Missouri.    Lead  and  zinc. 

2.  Not  posted. 

3.  Can  give  none. 

4.  No;  to  last  part. 

5.  I  think  so. 

6.  Cannot  say. 

7.  Have  heard  so. 

8.  Decline  to  further  answer  respecting  mining. 

D.  P.  BALLABD. 


TesUmany  ofJameB  T.  Bmry,  surveyor,  Chehalia,  Wdeh,,  relathe  to  agrieUUun, 

ploioer  6laim8, 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  given  will  be  found  \gy 

1.  James  T.  Berry,  surveyor ;  Chehalis,  Wash. 

2.  Eight  years. 

3.  I  have  homestead ;  160  aoros. 

5.  I  obtained  my  patent  within  forty  d&jB  after  making  final  proof,  unoonteilML 

6.  I  think  it  a  needless  expense  to  have  to  travel  to  reglstex's  offloe  to  file  sad 
proof. 

7.  We  have  agrionltural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  lands.    The  river  and  eiesk 
are  good,  productive  lands.    The  Burnt  Hills  pastoral,  generally  ooal  depodta 

8.  General  mle.    Not  possible  by  geographical  lines. 
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9.  I  think  the  level  and  bottom  lands  nnsnrveyed  shonld  be  subdividod  in  sections 
to  fflit  shape  of  lands,  and  the  moontalnous  regions  left  to  be  selected  as  wanted  by 
minmg  parties. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  The  climate  is  even  and  beantif nl  here.    Rainfall  great.    No  irrigation  necessary. 

2.  Prom  October  to  Jnne.  There  is  always  sufficient  water-supply  wnen  most  needed 
for  s^rowing  Tegetation. 

3.  AIL 

6.  At  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet  altitude. 

13.  I  think,  one  section. 

14.  Only  by  actual  settlement. 
1^.  Increased. 

20.  I  think  so. 

21.  Plentiful. 

24.  No. 

25.  Cattle  will  not  remain  on  sheeps'  pasture. 

28.  In  some  few  cases  the  comers  are  now  hard  to  determine,  especially  where  fires 
have  oocnrred. 

TDfBBR. 

1.  The  land  has  been  once  all  timber. 

5. 1  know  of  several  fir  foreste,  with  no  living  cedar  now,  that  once  had  fine  cedar, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

6.  The  natives  set  out  the  fires,  which  are  very  destructive  to  both  soil  and  timber. 

7.  The  depredations  are  very  limited  in  this  county. 
I).  Perhaps  so. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

1.  Coal  and  iron  are  very  extensive ;  I  believe  coal  underlies  nearly  half  the  surface 
of  uar  county,  1,000  miles  square. 


Teatimony  of  A,  K.  Bushf  Biveraidef  Wash.f  paetmaster.    (Ahatract) 

<^aggeste  the  following  defect  in  the  present  laws :  "  Under  the  ruling  that  those 
who  notify  on  homestead  claims  and  fail  to  perfect  title  may  notify  on  another  claim, 
it  iti  a  common  practice  to  take  off  marketable  timber,  abandon^  and  relocate." 

The  soil  and  climate  of  at  least  the  larger  portion  of  the  Territory  favors  the  growth 
of  cereals,  except  com,  for  which  the  nights  (on  the  coast  range  especially)  are  too 
ctx>l.  The  yield  of  grass  is  very  great  on  both  hill  and  valley  lands.  Apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  and  most  small  fruits  yield  largely  and  are  of  fine  quality.  Peaches, 
grapes,  &,o.,  on  the  portions  bordering  on  the  ocean  cannot  be  grown  to  any  advan- 
tage, for  want  of  sufficient  warm  weather. 

There  are  many  tracts  of  excellent  timber  available  for  manufacture  of  lumber,  for 
ship-building,  farm-building,  &c.  This  land,  when  cleared,  will  produce  a  large  growth 
of  ^rass,  and  that  portion  which  is  not  too  hilly  or  rolling  for  cultivation  will  grow 
gram,  vegetables,  &c.  All  kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  yield  largely,  and  are  of  fine 
qaality. 

There  are  indications  of  coal  deposits  in  this  county,  in  one  or  two  places  partlcu- 
^rly.    The  deposito  are  believed  to  be  large  and  easy  of  access. 

H^infall  49  inches  and  upwards ;  rainy  seasons  generally  commence  November  1  to 
December  1,  lastiug  until  April  or  May ;  February  often  dry  and  pleasant ;  snow  in 
VMitem  part  of  Territory  almost  unknown ;  country  well  watered  by  streams,  large 
and  small,  springs,  &o. 

Tide  lands  on  bays  and  rivers  (unless  diked)  and  hills  too  steep  for  cultivation. 

Would  dispose  of  timber  lands  by  homestead  to  those  wanting  homes,  b^^  sale  to 
miUowners  in  tracts  from  160  to  230  acres,  if  within  available  distance  of  their  mills, 
at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre,  according  to  location,  timber,  &o.  I  would  suggest  that 
^>^)  acres  be  the  very  extreme  sold  to  any  one  firm,  unless  in  some  country  good  for 
Qotbing  but  timber,  and  that  we  do  not  have  in  Washington,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
dxteuds.  If  not  limited,  many  will  purchase  large  tracts,  even  where  no  mills  are 
^Qilt,  hold  it  for  years,  and  thus  prevent  others  from  getting  it  who  would  build  mills 
Aud  manufacture  it  into  lumber,  &c. ;  also  retarding  settlement  of  country.  There  is 
mnch  timber  stolen  by  mill-owners  and  others  furnishing  logs  to  them.  Would  sug- 
^^  that  men  be  appointed  and  means  be  furnished  to  emorce  laws  already  enacted. 
Uw8  not  enforced  are  worse  than  no  laws  at  all. 
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I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  diffirenoe  where  the  akthority  was  ^^iltA  d 
tM  departmente  were  alike  honest  and  men  who  would  act  without  fear  or  favor  ««r 
appointed  in  each  different  section  of  country  where  such  depredationa  weia  lik»}T  tic 
occur,  to  look  out  for  such  depredations  and  report  to  the  proper  aathority,  Ac 
Bespectfully, 

A.  K.  BUSH. 


Testimony  of  Hiram  JhuHn,  Golden  Dale,  KmMU  Conn^,  WMimglm^ 

cultmref  UmheTf  and  lode  claims. 

The  questions  to  which  the  following  answers  are  g^ven  will  be  ftmnd  by 
page—: 

To  ike  Land  Commission : 

Mbssbs  :  Having  receiyed  a  pamphlet  containing  inteirogAtonflSk  I  proaaad  to  m,- 
swer  such  as  have  come  within  my  Knowledge  and  ohserratiim,  and  also  to  offer  a  irv 
suggestions  in  relation  to  your  husiness  as  conmiissioners. 

1.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Gk>lden  Dale,  Klikitat  County,  Wadungtoti  Ttr- 
ritory,  and  have  been  for  about  two  years^ 

2.  I  have  not  acquired  or  sought  to  ao4][uire  title  to  any  of  the  pnblie  landa  in  t^ 
Territory,  but  located  a  homestead  in  Oregon  some  nine  yeavs  mo. 

3.  Being  in  the  praeUee  of  the  law  in  tms  county,  I  have  had  ooeasion  to  *»^^iwi^»* 
the  present  land  laws,  and  believe  that,  as  a  general  thiuff,  they  are  effieleiit  and  pr»> 
dme  the  intended  resoltsy  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ^e  act  in  relation  k>  ao2dkf«' 
additional  homesteads,  which  I  think  is  an  instrument  placed  in  the  handa  of  mouop- 
olies— provided  they  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  it— that  will  do  great  mioehiei  b<^ 
cause  of  the  vast  quantity  of  soldiers'  additional  homesteads  now  for  sale.  I  ihivl 
the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  benefit  the  soldier,  and  that  no  one  penon  sboc<«! 
have  a  right  to  buy  tiaem  up  and  locate  more  than  one  tract  of  land ;  bnt  aa  it  xwv 
stands  a  man  can  locate  as  much  land  as  he  can  buy  soldiers'  floats  to  cover. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  in  this  county  is  rough  and  moont«nocfei. 
there  is  not  over  one-third  of  this  county  that  is  adapted  to  farming,  a  greater  ptir;i»c 
of  it  being  timber  and  pastoral  lands. 

This  is  a  temperate  climate  and  very  dry.  The  snow  falls  on  an  aversjee  about  oar 
foot  deep.  Some  winters,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  snow  at  all.  fte  rain  iAua 
most  late  in  the  fall  and  during  the  winter.  There  is  bat  very  little  irrigatioQ  «( 
crops  in  tliis  county ;  but  in  Yakima  County,  joining  us  on  the  northeast,  they  iiriicai^; 
all  crops ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  certainty  without  it.  My  observation  of  ixrigatioD  h» 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  soil  in  certain  localities,  wfaUe  erope  «ni2 
to  grow  rank  by  its  use.  I  think  the  land  will  sooner  wear  out.  In  Taldnia  VaUer 
there  is  the  finest  chance  for  irrigation ;  the  land  is  level,  and  the  streams  rise  ^agh  up 
in  the  moontains  which  sarround  it  and  i^read  promisonoosly  over  it.  Tlie  fanM«9 
have  brought  two  very  nice  ditches  from  the  mountain  stvearas,  which  aHiocd  abcin> 
dant  irrigation. 

With  regard  to  pastnraee  land,  I  would  suegest  that  it  would  be  a  goad  idea  fer 
Conness  to  pass  an  act  aUowing  persons  to  TScBAb  pasture  claims  eltlisr  mm  a  hon^ 
stead  or  allow  them  to  purchase  a  certain  qaentity  at.  sa^,  $1  per  aorei  bat  not  aUow- 
ing any  one  person  to  looate  over  200  acres.  This,  I  uiink,  would  Jasmp  on  an  avasace 
a&uEt  one  hundred  head  of  beef.  Of  course  some  parts  of  the  oonntify  w^rid  ^  I  tfaias. 
still  better.  There  is  plenty  of  beef  cattle  in  this  county,  but  as  to  the  amonnt  to»  ihs 
s^aro  mile  I  am  not  able  to  say.  There  are  also  large  herds  of  sheep  in  tluB  eoaaty. 
wnich  bring  more  mon^  into  the  eeonty  than  from  all  other  seaiass  ssaifcincd ;  bat 
•till  they  are  not  a  success,  as  they  eat  oat  iAam  range  and  deslroyit.  One  ihssa.  :r 
jny  ofOBion,  is  more  destructive  on  iprass  than  a  fim-grown  cow,  and  tlia  giaatn  •< 
grass  is  invariably  diminished  wherever  sheep  are  pastured.  I  shall  answer  a  i»« 
more  questions  with  regard  to  the  timber. 

I  cannotkSay  how  much  timbeor  there  is  in  the  county,  but  will  say  that  tbaia  is  an 
abundance  of  it,  and  mostly  pine,  which  makea  the  finest  finishing  InmWr  wa  haiv  iu 
the  market ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  escelled  on  this  eoast.  There  is,  nowever,  saetioB*  til 
land  without  any  timber,  and  upon  a  number  of  such  persons  have  located  tiiabrr 
claims,  under  the  timber-culture  act,  bnt  as  yet  I  fail  to  see  the  timber  B««wrn<. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  is  twenty  acres  of  timber  planted  in  the  valley.  Tie  {iro- 
pie  generally  make  raids  upon  the  government  timber  lands.  We  have  soaie  «x  or  et  %  rr. 
sawmills  in  operation  in  this  county,  all  of  them  cutting  timber  from  govornment  lard 
What  ought  to  be  done  under  the  ciroumstances  is  a  littie  hard  to  determine,  yal  1  *LaI' 
suggest  a  remedy.  Let  Congress  pass  an  act  allowing  persons  to  out  timber  oo  tb« 
government  land  by  paying  a  certain  revenue,  and  have  some  one  appoiated  in  mm^V 
county  to  look  after  it  and  collect  it.    Something  of  this  nature  must  be  done  or  el«» 
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the  laws  mast  be  pat  in  execation,  becaase  in  a  few  yean  tboasaads  of  lamber  will  be 
shipped  away  from  this  coanty  to  supply  otber  ports  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  argaed  by  some  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that  the  mill  men  or 
the  wood  men  shoald  pay  stnmpage,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  the  losers — be- 
Dg  the  consamers  would  have  to  pay  the  bill.  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  far  better  for  to 
)ay  a  moderate  revenue  and  thereoy  protect  our  timber  and  prevent  its  beinff  de- 
itroyed,  than  to  get  our  wood  and  lumber  a  few  cents  on  the  thousand  or  cord  for  a 
few  years  and  then  have  none  in  the  county  at  any  price  f 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  any  one  into  trouble  in  expressing  my  views,  but  there  is  no 
jaestion  bat  what  there  should  be  some  steps  taken  to  arrest  the  wholesale  destruction 
md  robbinff  of  the  timber  of  the  government.  Either  make  them  pay  stumpage 
>r  compel  tbem  to  purchase  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  transient  mills  or  portable  mills  can 
)e  built  almost  anywhere  in  the  mountains,  and  when  they  have  called  out  the  very 
best  of  the  timber,  they  simply  move  to  another  and  better  place.  By  this  means 
!he  finest  and  best  of  the  timoer  is  being  used  up.  Of  course  m  time  there  will  be  a 
second  growth,  but  its  growth  is  very  slow,  perhaps  twenty  years  before  it  would  be 
>f  Mij  consequence  for  poles  or  fire-wood. 

As  for  lode  claims  I  have  had  no  experience  whatever.  There  is,  however,  I  learn 
from  proejiectors,  good  ledges  or  lodes  not  yet  developed  in  this  country,  which  will  bo 
I  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  country  at  no  far  distant  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  what  Washington  Territory  will  in  a  few  years  rank  among  the  first 
igricultural  and  mineral  States  in  the  Union. 

In  conclasion,  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  this  very  brief 
epistle  and  indefinite  description  of  our  counti^,  but  as  I  am  not  a  traveler  my  knowl- 
Mge  of  those  things  to  which  your  attention  as  commissioners  is  called  to  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  this  pamphlet  was  sent  to  me  by  the  land  agent  of  Vancoaver,  W.  H.  Small- 
wood,  and  I  complied  with  his  request  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
ToorSy  &4i,f 

HIBAM  DUSTIN,  Anomey-aULaw. 

GoLDBX  DAI.B,  Wash. 


Itttmony  of  Edward  W.  SmUh,  JEvawtoHf  Wyo,,  relative  to  the  public  landa,  •fodt,  water 
rightif  9urvejf8^  cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  the  sheep  and  cattle  men,  pastoral,  homesteadf  timber 
lands^  land  surveys,  arid  and  nwnid  regions. 

£yAN8TON,  November  4, 1879. 

Edward  W.  Smtth,  of  the  firm  of  Beckwith,  Gwynn  A  Co.,  bankers,  merchants,  and 
esttle  dealers  of  long  standing  at  Evanston,  testified  as  follows : 

I  know  the  land  in  this  district  welL  It  consists  mostly  of  grazing  lands,  and  there 
ii  a  little  timber,  with  some  precious  metaL  There  is  also  deposits  of  coal  in  the  dis- 
trict. Tliere  is  no  rainfall,  and  but  little  snow.  There  is  so  little  agriculture  in  the 
district  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  it  into  account ;  it  is  all  done  by  irriga- 
tioii.  The  timber  on  the  high  mountains  is  spruce,  shaking  aspen,  and  Cottonwood. 
On  the  erasing  land  bunch-grass  predominates,  intermingled  with  a  little  sweet  swamp- 
«f^.  The  rams  decrease  onder  grazing^  and  it  takes  about  five  acres  to  support  one 
beef.  I  call  Una  district  a  grazing  dis&ct.  I  shoald  say  there  were  100,000  head  of 
cattle  and  the  same  number  of  sheep  in  the  district.  Calves  are  worth  about  |5 ;  year- 
luigs  $10,  and  two-year-olds  about  $15.  Beef  cattle  are  worth  $20  apiece,  or  two  and  one- 
iialf  cents  per  pound  gross  weight.  Sheep  are  worth  $1.50  to  $2.50  common  for  mutton, 
and  20  to  &  cents  at  the  railroad.  From  5  to  8  nounds  of  fleece  can  be  cut  from  each 
iheep  annoally.  Our  cattle  are  mixed  and  araded ;  the  breed  is  steadily  improving, 
because  of  the  liberal  introduction  of  bloodea  bolls. 

In  the  soathem  purt  of  the  district  the  water-rights  have  mostly  been  taken  up  for 
utile  and  sheep.  In  that  country  there  is  a  rule  established  by  custom  that  the  first 
appropriation  of  the  water  holds  and  controls  it. 

The  district  has  not  been  wholly  surveyed ;  the  survey  should  be  extended  over  the 
public  lands  in  this  district. 

Cattle  and  sheep  ranges  are  held  by  suffrage  and  custom.  There  is  now  a  law  of  the 
territow  which  prevents  trespassing  upon  occupied  ranges  near  settlements,  but  away 
trom  the  settlements  the  shot-gun  is  tine  only  law,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  are 
engaged  in  a  constant  warfare.  The  sheep  men  are  generally  tne  agnessors.  Their 
sheep  destroy  the  grasses,  and  the  cattle  will  not  again  graze  on  the  limd.  If  the  stock 
ovn^s  conla  obtain  absolute  control  of  their  ranges  xm&t  United  States  laws,  the  value 
ol  the  herds,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  would  be  materially  increased,  both  as  regards 
beef  and  mntton  and  the  wool,  and  peace  and  quiet  would  supersede  the  present 
titnnoil. 

Tho  lands  in  this  district  are  all  arid^  and  there  is  no  water  for  irrigation.  The  land 
fehoold  be  sorveyed  and  sold,  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser  at,  say,  10  oents  per 
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acre ;  or  I  wonld  lease  or  let  them,  referring  all  qaestlons  as  to  their  tioeopaney  to  tlm 
district  land  officers.  I  think  100  head  of  cattle,  and  their  increaae,  woold  saBUin  « 
family.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  of  these  lands  will  sustain  a  heef.  so  e^ch  settler 
should  have  a  pastorajl  homeistead  of  at>ont  3,000  Acres,  and  tdaie  of  the  ,Iai&d  by  hi■ca^ 
tie  shotild  be  consider^  oocnjpattcy.  I  think,,  in  the  present,  herda  of  cattlid  and  dise^ 
consists  the  mineral  w^th  of  this  toctionj^'d  whatever  laws  are  passed  .that  ioftsntt 
should  be  first  consideteid  aiid  protected.^  This  quesltion  of  gracing  titlea  sibcNild  be  set- 
tled at  onoe«  Posseanoni  of  .dii^tin<^t  and  well-denned  ranges  will  result  in  contentaaat 
4nd  ^mianency.  We  have  to  have  summer  and  winter  ranges  and  pnt  up  bay  for 
cattle. 

The  timber  hmds  shbiild  be  siirveyed  andsora  in  uhlixbited  quantitifliL  TImjar 
annually  ravaged  by  fireis,  which  destroy  ten  times  what  the  people  use.  The  eatir» 
subject  of  timDer  lands,  ^  well  as  other  t&nlds,  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Uaitt4 
SUtee  district  land  officers.  I  would  grad^  the  price  per  acre  both  aa  to  quantity  aad 
4uality.    Private  ownership  b^t  protects  property  in  this  countrv. 

I  am  acquainted  with  tne  present  system  of  land  surveys,  and  think  it  flbotsld  W 
improved  and  retained.    Stakes  at  comers  should  be  more  permanently  establiflhed. 

we  need  population,  and  the  pastoral  homestead  will  aid  ns  to  acquire  it.  We  ds 
business  with  most  all  the  people  in  this  district,  and  I  know  that  they  want  thesB  laad 
matters  settled  kt  once. 

This  arid  re^on  never  con  nave  th6  iame  conditio^  as  the  humid  r^ona,  aod  people 
must  live  in  oommunitiee  for  school  and  other  purposes. 
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APPENDIX   B. 

OPEN  LETTER  OF  B.  W.  .RAYMOND  RELATIVE  TO  HDTERAL  LANDS. 
(PaUUhad  in  the  gngiueeilng  and  Mining  Joaraal  Berially,  from  NoTcmbar  SS  to  December  SO,  1879.J 

GKinuBMEir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  oircnlar  contain- 
ing a  list  of  atkestionB  with  reference  to  agricnltnre,  tlmher,  sndlode  and  placer  mining 
daims :  to  Bvcn  of  which  as  may  be  within  the  range  of  my  personal  information  answers 
are  desired.  I  am  in  receipt  also  of  yonr  complimentary  Special  invitation  to  state  any 
general  views  npon  the  subject  of  the  mining  law,  with  which  my  professional  expe- 
rience and  my  former  official  position  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Sta- 
tutics  have  made  me  somewhat  familiar.  Regretting  that  the  pressure  of  business 
prevents  me  from  preparing  in  response  to  snoh  a  call  a  foil  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  your  inquiry,  I  feel,  nevertheless,  that,  as  a  citizen  deeply  interested 
is  the  success  of  your  lahors,  I  am  bound  to  do  what  I  can  in  furtherance  of  them,  and 
1  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit  the  following  statements  and  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  a  part  of  the  subjects  now  claiming  your  attention. 

The  principle  of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  ownership  or  control  of  any  of  the 
mmerais  in  nie  earth,  apart  from  proprietorship  of  the  land  itself,  is  not  recognised 
by  our  laws.  The  government,  like  any  private  proprietor,  possesses  the  surface  of 
its  lands,  together  with  all  that  lies  beneath  them,  to  the  center  of  the  globe.  There 
is  no  distinction  in  this  respect  l>etween  the  base  and  the  precious  metals,  or  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  slopes,  or  between  the  areAs  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  individual  States  and  those  obtained  by  treaties  with  foreign  nations  or  Indian 
tribes.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  government  owns  the  minerals  when  it  owns  the 
land,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  mineral  right,  however,  although  it  accompanies  the  surface  ownership,  is  Sep- 
arable by  the  act  of  the  owner.  A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  may  lease  or  sell  the  right  to 
mine  and  carry  away  all  the  iron  ore  in  his  farm,  with  the  privilefres  of  entry  and  use 
of  the  surface  necessary  to  mining  operations,  retaining  his  title  m  all  other  respects 
imimpaired ;  or  he  may  thus  dispose  of  the  right  to  a  single  bed  or  vein  of  ore,  retain- 
ing all  othe:  s.  A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  may  in  like  manner  lease  or  sell  all  his 
"coal  rights,"  or  the  right  to  one  or  more  specified  seams  of  coal,  reserving  to  himself, 
ondiminished,  whatever  is  not  thus  transferred.  A  party  owning  two  adjacent  farms 
may  grant  the  mineral  right  to  a  given  deposit  of  coal,  ore,  or  other  mineral  upon  one 
of  them,  with  the  right  to  follow  and  mine  in  the  other  that  deposit  only.  Ail  these 
and  inanv  varieties  of  grants  actually  occur  in  our  Eastern  States ;  and  the  rights 
tboa  conferred,  as  defined  by  the  agreements  creating  them,  are  independent  of  sur- 
face ownership,  although  in  their  on<rin  they  rest  upon  the  principle  that  the  owner 
of  the  surface  owns  also  the  minerals  beneath  it. 

The  government  occupies  precisely  this  position  towards  the  public  domain.  It  can 
do  what  it  likes  with  its  own.  There  is  no  "  miners'  right,"  created  by  the  discovery 
of  Tslaable  mineral  in  any  part  of  that  domain,  except  what  the  government  chooses 
to  create  by  its  own  voluntary  acts.  By  such  acts  it  is  bound,  as  an  individual  would 
be,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  as  free  as  any  individual  would  be  to  dispose,  as  it 
may  see  fit,  of  any  rights  not  already  conveyed  away ;  to  change  its  policy  at  any  time ; 
to  lease  or  sell  on  new  conditions,  or  to  decline  to  lease  or  sell  at  all.  This  elementary 
statement  seems  to  be  required  to  correct  a  popular  impression  that  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  mines  are  different  in  different  parts  uf  our  country,  and  that  there  is  bomu 
tfiysterious  obstacle  in  this  difference  to  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system.  The 
^t  is,  that  the  owner  of  a  gold  mine  in  Georgia  might,  if  he  chose,  sell  his  mine  on 
tbe  tenns  prescribed  by  the  government  to  purchasers  of  gold  mines  in  Montana ;  and 
the  government  might,  if  it  chose,  by  a  change  in  the  statute,  alter  its  terms  in  Mon- 
tana to  conform  to  the  present  usual  practice  m  Ctoorgia. 

The  course  of  Federal  legislation  in  this  respect  has  been  dictated  by  policy.  Its 
object  has  been  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  publio 
^uds,  and  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  both  land  and  mineral  rights  to  individual 
citizens.  That  this  course  is  wisest  in  itself,  and  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tntions,  scarcely  admits  of  question.  The  policy  of  administering  the  public  lands  as 
>  means  of  producing  revenue,  through  mines,  timber,  agriculture,  or  rents,  is  one 
^hich  a  highly  centralized  or  despotic  government  may  perhaps  pursue ;  but  certainly, 
it  u^  not  suited  to  Democratic  or  representative  government ;  and  even  in  monarchical 
itates,  it  has  not  proved  advantageous,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  general  tendency 
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in  all  enlightened  nations  at  the  present  day,  toward  the  transfer  of  goTeramental  e&tar> 
prises  to  private  bands.  It  may  be  qnestioned,  perhaps,  whether  a  system  br  whkt 
the  government,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Mexico,  retains  the  ownership  of  mines, 
and  leases  them  upon  conditions  involving  their  continnons  working,  is  not  ealcnlaved 
to  secure  a  more  active  and  steady  miniuff  industry  than  a  system  which,  oonfethnr 
individual  ownership,  permits  mines  to  he  idle  at  the  will  of  their  owners.  Bos  I 
think  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  upon  thorough  consideration,  that  llie  advmnu^ 
of  the  Spanish  system  are  delusive,  and  that  its  disadvantages,  in  the  expense  ^Ji 
administration  and  the  inducements  which  It  offers  to  the  "robbing**  of  mmt^ 
are  greater  than  its  advantages,  even  if  these  were  reaL  The  tenant  of  a  goven 
ment  mine  will  work  it  if  it  he  profitable,  of  course.  He  would  do  the  same,  it  be 
owned  it.  When  it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  he  may  continue  operations  for  a  while, 
rather  than  lose  his  lease.  But  there  is  no  economic  ^in  to  the  State  in  forcia^ 
its  citizens  to  unremunerative  labor.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  mine  does  not  pay.  it  if 
best  that  it  should  be  closed,  while  labor  turns  to  more  productive  enterprise ;  sad 
if  a  mine  is  to  be  closed  it  is  far  better  that  this  should  be  done  by  an  owner  thj^ 
by  a  tenant,  for  the  owner  may  hope  to  resume  operations  under  more  £svorsble  cir 
cumstances,  while  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  whose  abandonment  of  the  propertr 
is  final,  to  rob  it  of  all  accessible  value  and  leave  it  in  ruins.  As  for  the  ivvenoe  t.- 
be  derived  from  renting  mines,  two  things  may  be  confidently  asserted :  First,  if  *: 
were  wise  to  burden  the  industry  of  mining  with  a  tax  not  laid  upon  other  fonns  d 
production,  this  could  be  done  more  effectively,  conveniently,  and  equitably  by  a  boll- 
lon  tax ;  and  seoondlv,  it  is  not  wise  to  do  anything  of  the  Kind.  I  am  aware  thst.  a 
dozen  years  ago,  while  the  bullion  tax  was  collected  by  our  government,  I  favoced  h 
my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its  continuance  in  reduced  measure,  sodio 
devotion  to  special  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industries.  I  will  notpse» 
here  to  explain  in  what  particulars  the  circumstances  and  in  what  particulats  ny 
views  have  chanf^ed.  It  is  quite  sufficient  at  present  to  say  that  the  obvious  policy  *i 
the  government  is  to  treat  mining  like  any  otner  industry,  and  to  administer  the  ma 
eral  lands,  like  the  agricultural  lands,  with  as  little  machinery  and  as  little  interfer- 
ence with  private  enterprise  as  possible. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  proposition — the  United  States  is  the  holder,  as  the  tnister 
of  the  people,  of  a  vast  area  of  mineral  land.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  sell  this  Umi 
as  fast  as  possible,  not  looking  for  large  revenue  from  its  sale,  but  rather  traosfemri 
it  to  private  owners  at  prices  that  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  surveys  and  other  D6eei> 
sary  proceedings,  and  under  conditions  that  will  favor  the  exploration  of  its  resooroen 
To  enconrase  mining,  or  at  all  events  to  lay  no  unnecessary  bnrdens  apon  it,  and  u* 
get  rid  of  the  unproductive  property  in  mineral  lands  which  cannot  under  oor  systcft 
be  made  productive  by  the  government — these  are  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  F«l- 
eral  legislation. 

In  selling  the  mineral  lands  should  the  government  make  any  distiDotions  m  u^ 
price  f  It  would  have  a  perfect  right  tp  do  so ;  and  it  seems  at  first  glance  a  wroog  tw 
the  people  that  public  property  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  should  be  given  svsy 
to  those  who  have  no  other  claim  than  that  of  discovery.  This  point  deserves  csrefiu 
consideration.  There  ore  three  ways  in  which  the  government  might  derive  pecom- 
ary  benefit  from  the  developed  value  of  the  mines  on  the  public  <K>main.  It  mic^t 
provide  for  an  estimate  of  value  by  its  own  officers,  and  a  price  based  on  each  an  eiD- 
mate.  It  might  sell  the  mining  locations  at  public  auction,  thus  leaving  the  estimstr 
of  value  to  competing  purchasers.  Or,  it  might  reserve  a  certain  percentage  of  tbe 
|px>ss  or  the  net  product  of  a  mine— an  unassessable  interest  in  the  property— whicK 
in  case  of  a  large  and  profitable  development,  would  amount  to  a  considerable  saa 
These  three  alternatives  cover  substantially  all  that  could  be  done  in  this  direcoon. 
apart  ttom  the  actual  retention  of  ownership  by  the  government,  and  the  eoUectioii 
of  mine-rents. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  cases  no  government  oflleer  ceaU 
possibly  make  a  Just  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  mine,  before  it  had  been  wnrked;  sa^ 
no  intending  purchaser  would  spend  money  in  developing  it,  without  knowing  s< 
what  price  he  could  buy  it ;  nor  would  it  be  for  the  interest  or  any  intending  pnrehastr 
to  develop  the  real  value  of  the  property  and  thereby  enhance  its  j^rioe. 

The  sale  of  locations  at  auction  is  open  to  similar  objections.  Mobody  will  exploR 
and  develop  a  piece  of  mining  ground,  with  the  knowledge  that  every  proof  of  ralQ«^ 
which  he  may  expose  will  mSke  its  ac<^uisition  more  costly  and  more  doabtfnl.  B3i 
if  such  sale0  are  to  be  held  without  previous  exploration  of  the  claims,  then  the  chawx* 
are  that  the  prices  to  be  obtained  by  this  method  will  not  exceed  the  ordinary  ral4« 
sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble  and  cost  of  administration. 

The  third  alternative— the  reservation  of  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  Dinr— 
would  prove  in  practice,  I  think,  difficult,  odious,  and  unremnnerafeivew  It  wooM  t»^ 
really  a  special  tax.  If  levied  upon  gross  production,  it  wonld  bear  severelj  oo  strsr 
ffling  enterprises.  If  levied  upon  profits,  it  would  involve  an  inqoisitioa  Into  nrivstt 
business,  a  premium  on  deceit  and  concealment,  and  a  vast  amount  of  ofBeial  labor  iv 
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comparatiTely  small  retnm.  It  woald  be  like  the  revenae  tax  on  spirite  in  difficnlty 
of  eoforoement,  bot  not  in  reealting  revenne. 

We  may  conciode,  then,  that  the  tme  policy  of  the  government  is  to  sell  the  mineral 
lands  ontright  at  oniform  prices  and  with  as  little  trouble  and  cost  to  itself  and  the 
pnrchaser  as  possible,  seeking  its  profit,  not  in  the  direct  proceeds  of  sale,  bat  in  the 
rapid  development  of  natnnu  resonrces  and  the  establishment  of  prosperous  comma- 
oities. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  present  system  of  Federal  mining  law,  as 
:oDStraed  by  the  conrts  aad  administered  by  the  General  Land  Office,  effectively  exe- 
mt«8  this  policy ;  whether  it  needs  reform  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  tbat  reform  should  be 
}f  the  nature  of  moderate  amendment  or  radical  change.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
)Qestions,  I  shall  strive  rather  to  present  an  impartial  statement  of  both  sides  than  to 
Mlvocate  a  definite  scheme.  No  scheme  suggested  by  individual  study  or  experience 
»n  claim  to  be  the  best  under  the  circumstances;  because  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  problem  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  government  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
niDiDg  communities.  The  present  arrangement,  whatever  ma^  be  its  defects,  has  the 
pos:ive  recommendation  that  it  will  work,  is  working ;  that  it  is  a  growth,  and,  like 
all  growths,  jKissesses  vitality,  which  mere  symmetry  without  vitality  cannot  replace; 
tbat  its  evils  are  known,  while  those  of  a  new  system  are  unknown.  Moreover,  it  is 
»f  the  utmost  importance  that  any  proposed  reform  shall  be  practicable  and  accept- 
able, because  its  failure  to  be  adopted  and  successfully  executed  would  indefinitely 
flelay,  and  perhaps  defeat,  all  reform  in  this  department. 

The  declaration  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  *'  owns  the  minerals  when 
it  owns  the  land,  and  not  otherwise,"  might  be  deemed  inexact  as  to  Mexican  land 
grants  within  our  borders  not  yet  confirmed  by  United  States  patent.  Such  grants,  if 
they  did  not  originally  convey  to  the  grantee  the  mining  riffht,  reserved  that  right  to 
the  Boveraign ;  and  upon  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  this  re- 
Berred  ownership  of  the  metals  passed  to  our  government,  which  thus  became,  in  these 
ioBt^nees,  proprietor  of  the  metals  in  the  land  otherwise  owned  by  private  parties. 
Bat  the  same  leading  cases  in  which  this  rule  was  laid  down  (chieny  the  so-colled 
Mariposa  cases)  contain  the  decision  that  a  patent  in  confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant 
U  not  restricted  to  the  interest  transferred  by  Mexico  to  its  grantee,  although  such 
Mexican  grant  did  not  convey  the  precious  metals.  The  practical  application  of  this 
principle  annuls  the  effect  of  the  preceding  one,  and  justifies  the  general  statement 
that  the  right  to  metals  in  the  soil,  as  a  royal  prerogative,  is  not  incident  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  or  of  any  single  State. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  legislation  originated  in  the  tacit  recognition  of 
miners'  customs,  and  has  been  graduiQly  developed  with  perpetual,  perhaps  excessive, 
regard  to  those  customs.  Its  general  outlines  are  so  generally  known  that  I  shall  not 
bnrden  this  letter  with  a  description  of  them.  Still  less  can  I  attempt  to  discuss  in 
<^tail  its  doubtful  or  ambiguous  features,  although  some  of  those  may  receive  atten- 
tion in  passing.  I  purpose  rather  on  this  occasion  to  consider  directly  the  evils  which 
wem  to  attend  the  oi>eration  of  our  present  system,  and  the  possible  remedies  for  such 
evila. 

Xot  all  the  complaints  so  loudly  made  deserve  the  attention  or  fall  within  the  proper 
^here  of  the  government.  People  who  engage  in  mining,  on  the  public  lands  or  else- 
where, have  no  special  claim  to  be  protected  aeaiust  the  consequences  of  their  own 
i^Dorance  or  over-easer  credulity.  The  hazardous  nature  of  the  industry  is  good 
pmnd  for  rejecting  the  notion,  once  generally  entertained,  that  special  burdens  should 
^  laid  upon  it — that  the  mines,  in  some  way  not  demanded  of  farms  and  factories  and 
railroads,  should  "  pay  the  national  debt  ''—but  it  is  not  cood  ground  for  asking  the 
i^oremment  to  furnish  the  technical  knowledge  required  in  mining,  or  to  exercise 
sipervtsion  over  minin||p  operations.  The  general  aid  ^ven  to  all  tne  industries  of 
the  country  by  a  scientific  survey,  and  a  complete  statistical  review  of  its  resources 
lod  activities,  is  all  that  can  be  properly  conceded ;  and  this  will  never  prevent  the 
complaints  of  many  adventurers  who  nave  suffered  damage  through  the  risks  and  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  mining.  The  evils  of  "  speculation,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  can- 
sot  be  cured  by  legislation,  if,  indeed  (as  I  do  not  believe),  they  are  unmitigated  evils, 
or  if  (as  I  do  not  brieve)  speculation  could  be  repressed  at  all,  without  producing  some- 
^ng  wone.  We  may  set  aside,  then,  all  those  features  inherent  in  the  industrv  of 
Qinioff  itself,  as  matters  which  the  government  cannot  mend,  and  with  whicn  it 
"boold  not  meddle. 

Another  set  of  embarrassments  arises  from  the  peculiar  present  conditions  of  mining 
tn  the  public  domain.  The  law-abiding  instinct  of  our  people  is  remarkable.  The 
nideness  and  violence  often  observed  in  our  frontier  communities  cannot  hide  from 
the  thoughtful  observer  the  deeper  fact  that  our  institutions  have  bred  in  the  masses 
•^notable  capacitv  for  self-government.  The  very  first  step  in  a  new  mining  district 
Uthe  making  of  laws ;  and  the  degree  to  which  such  laws  have  been  respected  and  en- 
roree  bv  public  sentiment  is  a  significant  testimony  in  behalf  of  democracy.  Bnt  this 
*tate  of  affairs,  though  infinitely  better  than  barbarism,  and  certain,  as  experience  bos 
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fondamental  tight  of  piopwty  fails  of  i^eqoate  deflnitibii  amoog  a  liost  of  ]MoiieKa 
Bettlinff  snddemy,  like  a  Bwarm  of  bees,  in  the  trackleM  wildemeM.  The  entzaac* 
upon  the  public  lands  of  poj^ulation  in  adyanoe  of  official  surveys,  is  the  most  pn^iiic 
source  of  embafrassment  arising  out  of  the  present  conditions  of  mining  in  tbw 
regions.  Nearly  all  the  other  evils  of  this  class  will  cure  themselves  Caster  than  Co« 
ffress  could  cure  them.  This  one,  however,  needs,  in  my  judgment,  a  spedal  rsswdr. 
It  will  not  cure  itself  under  the  present  system  of  limd  surveys.  A  system  is  lmpstBtiT«if 
called  for,  which  will  permit  the  surveys  to  keep  pace  with  the  pioneeia.  TIm  ezAi 
determination  of  points  of  reference  all  over  the  country,  to  which  local  aorveys  cookl 
be  referred,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  futile  attempt  to  lav  out  our  whole  nstioiul 
area  like  a  checkerboard,  with  meridians  and  puallels,  would,  I  think,  be  a  wiie  uA 
feasible  measure,  so  far  as  the  mineral  lands  are  concerned.  Of  the  agriealtoral  Uiti 
system  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ;  but  it  seems  plain  enough  that  thb  lefbrm  n- 
quired  for  the  mountain  land&  which  mostly  contain  the  mines,  would  be  reanirMisIv 
£>r  the  vaUeys  inextricably  intercalated  among  them,  and  occupied  with  mill-sitei  as: 
ranches. 

I  condnde,  then,  with  regard  to  the  evils  inherent,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  mini^ 
industry,  but  in  its  present  conditions  in  the  West,  that  they  are  either  (1)  such  sa  mj 
be  1^  to  cure  themselves,  or  (2)  such  as  the  local  governments  of  States^  TenitsrM 
and  municipal  subdivisions  should  deal  with,  as  they  deal  with  other  matters  alEsctisi 
public  peace  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts ;  or  (3)  such  as  the  Federal  GovenuMst. 
the  owner  of  the  public  domain,  may  measnrablv  remedy  by  a  more'  nearly  sdegoak 
provision  for  the  reception  of  settlers,  and  the  acjustment  of  their  initial  lelatiooa  r« 
the  land. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  evils  inherited  from  the  earlier  (and,  to  some  CEteot,  mH 
continuing)  local  customs.  In  my  official  reports  (particularly  the  first,  transBUtted  u 
Congress  m  1869),  to  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  beg  to  refer,  without  fnitiier  dtstios. 
I  have  diacussed  at  some  length  the  absurdi^  of  permitting  the  tide  to  mineial  Isnli 
to  rest  upon  the  shifting  and  untrustworthy  basis  of  an  irregular,  periodical  pUkmeitr, 
the  edicts  of  which  are  carried  out  by  irresponsible  officials,  and  the  reoonk  of  wUrL 
often  may  be,  and  oft^i  have  been,  exposed,  without  efficient  guardianship,  to  lo8i»  6^- 
struction,  mutilation,  or  falsification.  It  has  repeatedly  h^pened  that  the  dispsii^ 
possessory  title  to  valuable  mining  property  has  turned  upon  the  menioiy  or  hoMsty 
of  contradictory  witnesses,  concemiog  records  which  could  not  be  found,  landasifa 
which  had  disappeared, "  customs"  which  had  been  repeatedly  amended,  rapsaled,  asd 
forgotten,  and  acts  performed  punuant  to  or  in  violation  of  snoh  coatoms  sy  psMv 
who  had  long  since  left  the  district  or  the  world.  Even  if  all  mining  recoraan  v«t 
sworn  officers ;  if  all  their  records  were  properly  kept  and  guarded ;  u  Ifce  keal  ngt- 
lations  were  carefully  prepared,  not  liable  to  sudden  change,  and  pennaaeotly  pn^ 
served  for  reference,  there  would  still  be  great  confusion  arising  frooi  the  laek  td 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  tit^  Something  has  baa 
done,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  to  remove  the  evils  inherited  from  the  unsen^ 
toms.''  What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  abolish  altogether  the  inegvlar  and 
subdivisions  known  as  **  mining  districts,"  with  all  their  officers,  and  to  make  aD 
ing  titles  on  the  public  lands  originate  in  entries  du\y  attested  and  pit— inert  in  dn^- 
cate  or  triplicate  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  United  States.  Ono^  thk  would  bsva 
been  difficult  and  expensive ;  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  eaa  bstiionNiffal} 
done,  and  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  mining  oommnnitiea  themselva*. 

Should  the  Federal  (3ovemment  attempt  to  replaoe  all  local  r^gnlatkNis  with  a  eoB> 
plete  mining  code  f    The  answer  to  this  question  depends  largely  upon  the  sMyuag  dt 
the  terms  employed.    It  is  evident  that  in  all  points  within  the  sphere  of  Stsfta  govwa 
ments,  legislation  should  be  left  to  them;  and,  by  analogy,  though  not  with  the  ssai# 
force,  we  may  conclude  that  similar  freedom  should  be  aceoided  to  tenatorial  ks*^' 
tures.    According  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  the  United  States  aa  mmfisj  the 
owner  of  certain  lands,  the  development  and  sale  of  which  it  desires  to  praaste.    It  ^ 
the  business  of  tlie  local  governments  to  look  i^ter  the  peace  and  general  weliaie  of 
the  inhabitants ;  even  considerations  of  political  economy,  such  as  the  praventasa  i>/ 
irreparable  waste,  would  not  Justify  the  Federal  authority  in  doing  more  thsa  to  l«>^ 
after  its  own  property.    Consequently,  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  should  be  dooa  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  mining  regulations  apart  from  such  measures  as  am  reqatrftd  to  c& 
courage  the  exploration  and  purchase  of  the  public  mineral  lands,  and  (so  tnoadont : 
this  end)  to  convey  to  the  parchoser  definite  and  secure  title. 

It  may  seem  desirable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  size  of  mining  claima  ahould  Iw  ms^S^ 
uniform  by  law  over  all  the  public  domain.  The  present  law  fixes  the  mariffloia  lea|[u 
and  a  maximum  and  minimum  width ;  but  within  these  limits  any  sixe  awj  be  ^*^ 
by  local  "  custom  "  or  rule ;  and  tbe  liberality  of  such  **  custom  "  is  apt  to  depend  opw 
the  number  of  miners  to  the  acre  present  when  the  **  custom  "  is  oraatoed.  It  motf 
be  remembered  that  the  practice  of  fixing  these  dimensions  by  votes  of  the  inhabit* 
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intjt  ^rew  np  at  a  time  when  they  involved  only  the  nee  of  the  snif ace  for  minii^ 
porpoeee,  anch  as  damps,  machinery,  boildlngSy  dbo.,  and  not  suoh  an  absolate  owner- 
ihip  thereof  as  rendered  any  intrusion  by  others  an  act  of  trespass.  The  miner  was 
3ot  limits  b^  his  surface  in  his  underground  operations ;  nor  did  his  prior  surface 
ijcht  hinder  in  any  way  the  explorations  of  other  prospectors,  or  their  working  of 
Hber  veina  within  the  space  covered  by  his  claim.  Hence,  very  narrow  surface  claims 
irere  adequate  appendages  to  very  larse  mines. 

In  any  attempt  to  sell  its  mineral  lands,  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  clear  right,  of 
he  United  States  seems  to  be  to  divide  the  property  into  parcels  of  such  size  as  will 
^  at  once  most  convenient  to  itself  and  most  attractive  to  the  buyer.  Tinder  the 
aresent  law,  however,  there  is  no  great  practical  difficulty  in  consolidating  claims  so 
IS  to  obtain  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  main  lode,  which  is  the  object  of  the  purchase. 
Moreover,  the  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  nave  done  much,  and  in  many  cases 
bave  done  it  admirably,  to  supersede  with  definite  codes  the  previous  local  regula- 
tions of  the  districts.  .1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  size  of  claims,  under  the  present 
ffstem,  may  be  left  to  them,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Federal  law.  If  the  pres- 
eot  law  is  not  changed  in  kqj  other  particular,  I  do  not  think  it  need  be  changed  in 
thiiL  except  so  far  as  to  provide  for  certain  cases  in  which  the  actual  width  of  a  vein 
&t  the  suiiaoe  is  greater  than  the  width  of  the  claim.  This  point  may  be  better  dis- 
cnssed  under  a  subsequent  head. 

Passing  from  the  evils  inherited  tem  the  mining  customs,  we  come  to  consider  such 
an  are  the  legacy  of  fonner  Federal  legislation.  The  acts  of  Congress  intended  to 
correct  the  causes  of  complaint  arising  under  the  absence  of  all  uniform  law  have  en- 
tailed upon  us  some  unnecessary  complications,  which  have  bee^  further  aggravatesd 
by  oonfloting  decisions  of  the  Land  Office  and  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  a  number  of  cases  which  have  reached  it ;  but  many 
moot  points  remain,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  settled,  before  the  necesei^  of  con- 
sidering them .  shall  have  passed  away  entirely.  I  refer  now  to  those  difficulties  on(y 
wbich  arise  from  the  features  of  our  earlier  laws  (princi^lly  that  of  1866).  repoali^^ 
or  amended  by  later  acts  with  reservation  of  all  vested  rights.  The  law  ox  1qo6  lias 
been  held  in  some  cases  to  convey  to  the  patentee  under  it  no  real  ownershipof  tn^ 
soifaoe,  bat  to  ^ve  him^- nevertheless,  undersround  rights  which  the  act  of  1872  does 
Dot  confer.  This  doctrine  was  partl^  overtnrown  by  the  decision  in  the  "  Eureka 
eaae  "  in  1877 :  but  a  recent  decision  in  Utah  shows  that  some  coitrts,  at  least,  hold 
that,  Boumf^  tne  vested  rights  of  a  locator  prior  to  1H72,  the  right  to  follow  )iis  vein 
M  tie  courts  into  the  sround  of  a  prior  locator  is  included,  and  cannot  be  destroyed 
tTen  by  the  patent  of  the  United  States  granted  (prior  to  1672)  ^o  the  prior  locatpf. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  parties  locating  under  the  act  of  1866,  though  they  did  not  i^p- 
plr  for  patent  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1872,  had  a  "  vested  right  '^  tp  ob- 
tain,  nnaer  the  latter  acts,  a  patent  comprising  all  the  privileges  granted  to  nateptees 
onder  either  apt.  I  have  elsewhere  argt^ed,  at  length,  the  unsoundness  of  tpesf)  apd 
similar  contentions.  I  meixtion  them  here  simply  to  ^ow  the  nature  of  t|ie  cpm'Q|i- 
cations  inflicted  ^pon  ^s  by  past  legislation. 

I  do  not  see  that  legislation  is  required  to  reipedy  this  state  oi  things.  The  num- 
ber of  mining  claims  located  before  1866,  hf9l4  l>y  uainterrupted  pof^^ee^ry  title  ever 
since,  but  not  made  subjects  Qf  patents,  is  not  largo  enough  to  reonire  a  K€\neral  n^^af- 
ore;  and  the  troublesome  questions  of  90-pal}ed'"'vesteq  pghtf,^  (M^cniTpg  puA^  t^e 
earlier  statute  vili  l>69t  be  settled  iudicialljr. 

This  brinffi  us  to  copsidf^r  brififly  the  ^vils  deve^op^d  ip  the  i^ministration  of  the 
present  law.  There  is  cau9p  fop  coxnplaint  in  th^  expanse  of  proceedings  a^tendapt 
upon  the  prpctxr^ment  of  Auryeys  and  thp  perfecting  of  titles.  Yofir  inqtiiries  in  ^e 
mining  districts  will  have  shown  you  t)iat  these  expenses  are  not  only  pnerous,  out 
exeeedjngly  irregular,  being  much  greater  in  sdtne  districts  ^ao  in  other^.  As  tj^p 
true  policy  of  the  government  is  to  sell  its  inineral  lapds,  np  un'nece^ry  qb^tacles  m 
the  wi^  ol  costly  proceedings  should  be  interposed.  And  this  point  is  particularly 
reasonable  in  vi^w  of  the  fact  t)iat  the  purveyors  who  charge  wha^ve^  thev  can  get 
for  their  sfffvices  have  in  man^  cases  proved  to  ))e  somewhat  careleas  Yrorkmen ;  so 
^bat  there  is  reason  to  complain  of  dexective,  as  well  i)s  expensive,  preliminary  wo^k. 
Changes  in  the  machinery  of  the  law,  whether  its  general  priiiciples  are  chai^ce^  ^F 
iK>t,  will  be  required  to  remedy  such  evils.  The  multiplicity  of  officials  ^nay  oe  fe- 
<iQoed ;  their  duties  may  be  redistributed ;  and  they  may  be  paid  by  the  goverppiept, 
>Dd  bound  to  pay  over  to  the  government  all  their  legally -determined  fees.  T|ie  result 
iboald  be  a  saving  to  the  people  and  no  loss  to  the  pul^lic  treasury. 

We  have  considered  briefly  the  inherent,  the  inherited,  and  the  administrative  evils 
of  oar  Federal  system  of  mining  law.  We  now  take  up,  in  conclusion,  a  lourth  dnss 
of  evils  attendant  upon  that  system,  namely,  those  which  flow  from  the  main  features 
of  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  constituting  our  only  national  mining  code,  and 
which  require,  as  a  remedy,  important  changes  in  tne  law,  not  mere  reforms  of  adminiK- 
trativo  detail,  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  under  foregoing  heads  of  this  discussion. 
1  repeat  the  declaration  already  made  a»  a  starting-point,  that  the  true  policy  and 
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AYOwed  purpose  of  the  ^vemment  is  to  sell  its  mineral  lands  on  such 
promote  their  exploitation.  Whatever  may  be  the  alternatives  to  which  wt  am  nov 
shut  up,  we  had,  in  the  beginning,  the  nossible  course  of  renting  the  minesy  or  in  oUmt 
ways  getting  a  revenue  from  them.  I  have  already  expressed  my  views  on  this  poin*. 
and  it  may.  therefore,  be  passed  without  further  comment.  Assuming,  bowever,  th&t 
the  mineral  lands  should  be  definitely  disposed  of,  the  government  might  have,  sec- 
ondly, tnmsferred  them  to  the  States  as  fast  as  these  were  organized  ana  admitted,  (.^r. 
thirdly,  sold  them  in  large  quantities  to  private  persons  or  oorporationa.  In  either 
case,  the  expense  of  surveying  and  selling  in  detail  would  have  been  saved.  But  tkr 
public  advantages  sought  b^  the  system  actually  adopted  could  not  have  been  attaised 
under  any  plan  which  permitted  a  monopoly  of  the  lands,  or  the  growth  of  eonflirthi  * 
rules  in  dinerent  localities  as  to  the  exploration  and  acquisition  of  mineral  propeny 
by  individuals.  It  may  fairly  be  maintained  that  the  retention  of  the  minenl  laoik 
by  the  general  government,  with  a  view  to  their  sale  under  uniform  laws,  to  hotu-JUt 
miners  or  mining  corporations,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  wise. 

But  the  law,  as  it  stands,  faUs  to  secure  full^  the  objects  for  which  it  was  dtmgaeA.. 
What  it  should  do,  to  secure  those  objects,  is  to  encourage  prospecting  mevelv  a»  * 
preliminary  to  purchase ;  to  hold  out  inducements,  or  even  apply  pressure,  which  mC 
lead  the  '^  possessory  owner"  or  temporary  occupant  of  a  mining  claim  to  beeome,  m 
soon  as  practicable,  its  purchaser;  and  to  give  to  each  purchaser  a  definite  and  secor? 
title,  as  a  protection  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  intending  purchaser  of  » 
neighboring  claim  on  the  other.  In  all  these  points,  the  law  is  more  or  less  defectiTi ; 
and  ite  defects  may  be  classed  under  two  heads.  Those  which  spring  from  the  ricb; 
to  follow  a  lode  in  <iepth  outside  the  side  lines  of  the  surface  claim  constitute  the  &: 
class ;  and  their  consideration  involves  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  wise  sod 
practicable  to  cease  ^ranting  this  right,  and  limit  b^  vertical  planes  drawn  thnMi^ 
the  side-lines  as  weU  as  the  end  lines  of  surface  claims  the  ownership  of  mines  ps;- 
ented  hereafter.  The  defects  which  may  be  remedied  without  this  fhndameatA 
change  in  the  law  constitute  another  class ;  and  of  these  I  purpose  to  treat  first,  eos- 
eluding  my  survey  of  the  subject  with  a  consideration  of  the  so-called  "side-Uo^ 
question." 

Assuming  that  the  right  of  the  mine  owner  to  follow  and  exploit  his  lode  in  depth 
between  the  projected  end  lines  of  his  claim  and  beyond  its  side  Unes  should  be  re- 
tained, the  present  law  is  still  radically  defective  in  several  particulars.  The  tbeorr 
of  it  is  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  purcluise,  the  citizen  may  freely  occupy  and  exploR 
any  portion  of  the  public  mineriu  lands  not  already  occupied.  This  possessory  title 
must  be  maintained  by  the  performance  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  annually.  Tbe 
amount  fixed  by  the  law  is  not  enough  to  secure  a  real  development  of  the  mine ;  Vet 
it  is  enough  to  discourage  the  practice,  once  common,  of  the  holding  of  many  elaini» 
b^  one  adventurer,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  would  gladly  work  them,  aod  it  fur- 
nishes a  good  legu  test  of  the  otherwise  indefinite  act  of  abandonment.  I  doak 
whether  this  feature  could  be  changed  with  advantage.  But  the  present  law,  bj  cob* 
ferring  upon  the  possessory  occupant  rights  as  extensive  as  those  of  a  patentee,  sod 
by  pennitting  the  possessory  title  to  remain  undisturbed  and  invulnerable  far  an  no- 
limited  peri<^,  ofiers  too  little  inducement  to  the  locator  to  apply  for  a  petent  In- 
deed, in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  inducement  is  the  othier  way.  Not  only  the 
expense  of  the  proceedings  for  patent,  and  the  chance  of  suffisrinff  loeal  taxatioo.  v 
owner  of  land,  to  which  the  mere  squatter  upon  government  land  would  not  be  Mb- 
Ject,  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  mere  locator  and  the  disadvantage  at  the  pat- 
entee ;  but  the  application  for  a  patent  involves  the  precipitation  of  alipending cod- 
tests  as  to  title.  Adverse  claimants  must  then  speak,  or  forever  after  hold  their  peaw 
The  result  is,  that  locators  often  delay  applying  for  patent,  in  order  not  to  aro>a» 
opposition  which  they  hope  to  wear  out  in  time ;  and  cuspntes  are  thus  nuised  aloD|;. 
instead  of  b^ing  brought  to  an  issue,  and  definitely  ended. 

It  seems  that  only  two  strong  inducements  to  take  a  patent  arise  ander  this  Uv 
If  a  possessory  holder  wishes  to  be  able  to  abandon  his  mine  for  a  whUe,  withoct 
losing  it,  he  must  get  a  patent.  If  he  wishes  to  sell  it  to  a  distant  capitalist,  or  t^  > 
stock  company,  he  must  usually  get  a  patent,  because  such  buyers  usoaUy  (and  alvjr* 
should)  insist  upon  this  security  against  adverse  claims.  Unless  these  coatinceone* 
arise,  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for  taking  patent. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  law  should  limit  the  period  of  possessory  ownership ;  iboal^ 
not  authorize  the  working  of  lodes  in  depth  outside  the  side  lines  of  locations  osr/ 
after  the  patent  has  been  applied  for  (even  though,  as  now,  that  right  be  granted  ^y 
the  patent) ;  and  should  render  the  holder  of  a  possessory  title  only  ineapiwle  of  ec 
forem|[  an  eWtment  against  parties  working  on  his  lode  beyond  his  side  lines,  or  of 
collecting  damages,  after  he  has  applied  for  a  patent,  for  ore  so  extraeted  by  othert 
before  he  made  such  application — ^under  which  term,  in  the  present  connection,  I  nesa 
to  include  sU  the  stops  required  of  the  applicant  for  the  woof  of  his  elalm. 

It  may  be  said  that,  under  such  a  law,  locators  might  snll  go  on  indefinitely,  bT  thr 
simple  expedient  of  repeated  relocation.    I  admit  the  force  ox  this  objectioa ;  and  I  ^ 
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not  think  a  prohibition  of  soch  relocation  by  the  same  parties  wonld  be  very  effectual, 
ftinee  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  evade  it  by  employing  others  to  make  uie  record. 
Bat  I  apprehend  that  the  coDsideration  of  the  loss  of  priority  in  title  by  relocation 
would  be  a  powerful  objection  to  the  course ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  tne  inducements  to  apply  for  patents  wonld  be  stronger  than  the^r  now  are. 
I  would  mention,  in  passing,  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  purchase  to  citizens  as 
i  feature  of  the  law  which  serves  only  to  annoy  foreign  purchaseY^,  without  prevent- 
ing them  from  really  holding  mines.  A  citizen  n»y  convey  his  patent  "  to  any  per- 
son whatever";  and  this  being  the  case,  why  not  let ''  any  person  whatever"  buy  the 
mine  and  get  the  patent  T  Aa  it  is,  foreign  corporations  manage  to  control  our  mines, 
if  they  choose;  and  our  citizens  are  never  weary  of  inviting  foreign  capital  to  do  so. 

The  law  aa  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  has  been  in  some  cases  at  least  construed  by  the 
courts,  operates  to  the  discouragement  of  the  most  enterprising  kind  of  explorations, 
namely,  explorations  by  shafts  or  tunnels.  Section  2323  of  the  Revised  Statutes  says 
that  the  owners  of  a  tunnel  "  shall  have  the  right  of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes 
witliin  three  thousand  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof,  not  pre- 
TioQsly  known  to  exist,  discovered  in  such  tunnel,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  discovered 
from  the  surface."  In  this  grant,  I  believe  the  words  ''on  the  line  thereof  "  have  been 
BO  construed  by  the  Land  Office  as  to  exclude  veins  crossing  the  tunnel,  and  thus  to 
redoce  the  section  almost  to  a  niUlity ;  but  even  setting  aside  this  construction,  the 
phrase  "  to  the  same  extent  as  if  discovered  from  the  surface  "  is  enough  to  destroy  all 
tmmel  claims.  For  it  is  held  that  the  discoverer  of  a  vein  '*  from  the  surface "  can 
acquire  no  title,  not  even  a  possessory  one,  unless  he  finds  its  outcrop,  and  locates  his 
daim  to  include  that.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  Land  Office  has  refused  to  grant 
a  patent  for  a  vein  discovered  in  a  tunnel ;  and  I  confess  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
viy  other  decision  could  have  been  made  under  the  circumstances.  A  patent  requires 
a  BorlAce  location,  and  that  location  must  include  the  outcrop  or  the  "top  or  apex"  of 
every  vein  for  wMch  the  patent  gives  title. 

The  tunnel  section  might  as  well  be  repealed.  It  is  worth  nothing  to  anybody  as  it 
is  now  framed  and  interpreted.  But  I  think  it  would  be  Just  to  declare  that  the  dis- 
corerer,  in  ground  not  already  occupied,  of  a  vein  not  previously  known  to  exist,  wher- 
erer  and  however  he  may  discover  it,  by  shaft  or  tunnel,  at  its  outcrop  or  in  depth, 
iball  have  the  right  to  locate  a  claim  covering  the  point  of  his  discovery,  and  to  obtain 
ft  patent  entitling  him  to  work  that  vein  as  If  its  outcrop  were  within  his  claim.  I 
Bay  this  would  be  Just ;  and  it  would  encourage  enterprise  and  promote  the  discovery 
of  valuable  deposits  not  otherwise  likely  to  be  exposed.  Bnt  it  would  seriously  com- 
plicate the  relations  of  patentees  and  locators.  Less  effectual,  but  perhatw  more  prac- 
ticable, would  be  a  provision  authorizing  the  record  of  an  underground  discovery  of  a 
new  lode,  and  giving  to  the  discoverer  a  certain  time  within  which  he  may  seek  for 
the  outcrop  or  apex  of  the  lode,  and,  upon  finding  it,  be  entitled  to  locate  upon  it,  with 
the  date  of  his  underground  discovery.  If  the  outcrop  or  apex,  when  found,  should 
happen  to  be  covered  by  a  patent,  that  ought  to  take  precedence ;  but  a  mere  location 
of  later  date  than  the  underground  discovery  ought  to  give  way.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple here  is  to  encourage  prospecting  as  much  as  possible;  but,  above  all,  to  encour- 
ftge  the  taking  of  patents. 

Another  defect  of  the  law,  or  its  construction,  is  the  vagueness  of  the  title  con- 
veyed under  it  by  a  patent.  There  is  nowhere  in  it  any  definition  of  the  terms  **  de- 
posits," "veins,"  "lodes,"  "ledges,"  "dips,"  "variations,"  "angles,"  ".locations," 
"claims,"  &;c.,  which  are  freely  used.  Some  of  them  are  merely  tautological.  Such 
phrases  aa  "  vein,  lode,  or  ledge,"  "  dips,  variations,  and  angles,"  merely  Teod  to  hair- 
splitting constructions  by  puzzled  Jurists,  who  try  to  discover  shades  of  meaning  in 
what  was  probably  nothing  more  than  aimless  rhetoric.  The  adoption  of  all  the  or- 
dinary miner's  terms  vj^thout  definition  constitutes  one  of  the  most  troublesome  ele- 
ments of  the  bondage  to  local  customs  which  has  fettered  our  legislation.  Even 
if  Congress  should  declare  the  mining  law  to  be  independent  of  such  customs,  the 
declaration  would  be  futile  so  long  as  the  customs  roust  be  appealed  to  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  "  vein,"  "  lode,"  and  "  ledge,"  for 
instance,  although  much  clarified  by  Judicial  decisions,  is  still  subject  to  doubt.  In  a 
recent  case  in  Colorado  (which  I  cite,  not  to  assail  the  ruling,  but  to  illustrate  this 
point),  it  was  held  that  a  "  contact  beid,"  or  deposit,  admitted  to  be  legally  a  vein,  did 
Qot  begrin  to  be  a  vein  at  its  outcrop,  because  that  was  barren  of  precious  metal,  bnt 
did  begin  to  be  a  vein,  or  in  other  words  had  its  true  outcrop  or  apex,  at  the  point 
▼here  it4Srst  showed  by  assay  "  an  ounce  or  more  per  ton"  of  silver. 

Now,  anv  law  or  construction  of  law  which  makes  the  miner's  title  dependent  upon 
Mibtle  geological  or  chemical  distinctions  is  unfortunate.  As  far  as  practicable,  the 
statute  should  be  bo  worded  as  to  avoid  such  contingencies. 

liM>ther  serious  embarrassment  of  a  similar  nature  arises  from  the  construction 
^hicn  has  been  put  upon  the  phrase  of  sectiou  2322,  "  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies 
inside  of  such  surface  lines  extended  downward  vertically."  Under  this  olanso  it  has 
been  held  that  unless  a  locator  includes  within  the  width  of  his  claim  the  whole  width 
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of  the  ontcrop  or  apex  of  a  lode,  he  oannot  aoqaire  the  right  to  foUow  iiuJk  lode  ht> 
yond  his  side  lines.  This  ruling  has  been  applied  in  cases  in  whieh  tlie  local  lawi 
actually  forbade  the  locator  to  make  a  claim  wide  enooffh  to  Inclade  tiie  lodoL  It  ;i 
easy  to  see  that  in  sach  a  case  two  or  more  locations  may  oe  made  aide  by  ode  on  the 
same  lode,  and  neither  of  the  locatois  possess  the  right  to  follow  it  in  d«pcli.  Tb^ 
remedy  appears  to  be  to  consider  the  pnor  loct^tor  or  patentee  as  entitled  to  the  lode, 
and  a  slight  chang^  in  the  statute  would  put  this  beyond  doubt ;  or  else  the  ^lOTiakMM 
of  section  2^0  might  be  so  modified  as  to  forbid  the  limitation  of  width  in  mxnia^ 
claims  by  local  regulation  to  a  less  width  than  that  of  the  Tein  itself  mX  the  m- 
face ;  or  parties  holding  locations  side  by  side,  comprising  the  outcrop,  which  oeiiber 
of  them  singly  covers,  might  be  allowed  to  conaoUdate  their  daime  aod  thereby  se» 
quire  a  right  which,  under  the  present  construction  of  the  law,  I  suppoee  thej  oool^ 
not  acquire  by  consolidation,  since  they  do  not  severally  possess  it  oeloiehaoa. 

But  all  these  and  many  more  ambiguities  and  uncertainties  arising  under  the  mb- 
ent  law  have  their  ultimate  origin  In  the  attempt  to  encourage  the  purohaee  aad  df^ 
velopment  of  mineral  lands  by  granting  to  the  locator  and  patentee  something  mert 
and  at  the  same  time  something  less  than  the  contents  of  his  claim,  aoooxding  to  tbt 
ordinary  common-law  practice.  Strictly  speaking,  the  present  system  is,  as  I  harr 
shown,  equally  in  accordance  with  the  common  law.  But  the  ordinary  common-lav 
practice  Ib  that  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  rights  are  the  vertical  plaoes  dxairL 
throueh  the  boundaries  of  the  sucf  ace  tract.  The  convenience  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested by  its  universality.  Land  goes  from  hand  to  hand  in  pareela>  and  even  whca 
the  mining  rishts  have  been  alienated  the  unit  of  land  measorement  natqnilly  te- 
mains  the  unit  of  measurement  for  the  mining  right.  Our  mining  law  in¥Olves  eo^* 
less  trouble  in  its  attempt  to  con^bine  two  ^nits,  the  surf  aoe  and  the  lodo.  Beioce  th» 
law  was  enacted  the  miners  had  but  one  unit,  namely,  the  lode-  Soziaoe  owaenhip 
tiiere  was  none,  only  an  easement  or  privilege  of  using  the  surface  when  oeoemaKyur 
mining  operations.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  preaent  qyatem  is  an  impcof«> 
ment. 

In  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor,  as  United  States  Commissionex  of  Mining  Su- 
tistics,  to  present  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Txea^nry,  Januai^  18. 18iS9,  and  in  whm  tbt 
subject  of  the  mining  law  was  di^ussedy  I  used  the  following  language : 

'*  The  Spanish  and  English  laws,  as  I  have  showPi  invariably  boqild  tiT*^"«"g  claifi* 
by  vertical,  Just  as  the  property  of  land-pwpeiv  is  bounded.  The  mc^etn  Pnwrisn  lav 
does  the  same  thing.  Butj  according  to  the  present  oode^  gf  qtbex  Qeman  atatas,  saii 
the  ancient  codes  of  all,  inclined  locations  may  be  granted,  with  the  zi^ht  to  Mkv 
the  vein  in  depth,  without  reference  to  the  surf^oe  ownenhip*  The  AiOftricaD  mmecf' 
law  is  unlike  either,  and,  so  f^  as  I  know,  has  QO  parallel  in  hiatozy.  It  oompmhsodi 
the  vein,  its  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  to  any  depth ;  aad  under  this  piQYmaaXf  when  twj 
veins  are  found  to  meet  in  depth,  the  oldest  iocawn  ip  held  to  he  the  main  lode,  aod 
the  other  1$  confiscated  ae  a '  spur.'  (The  wqrd  <  spur'  ia  omitted  ^m  tiie  IToiledtete* 
law  of  lti66 ;  but  the  sweepin|[  recogiiition  ia  that  law  of  '  mining  cuatoma'  viititaUj 
restores  it.)  Th^ie  is  no  justicf)  in  spch  a  provision.  Qn  the  other  hJMid,  tbeie  is  m 
limit  in  American  local  regulations  as  to  the  distf^ice  between  parallel  lorationa,  which, 
no  matter  how  closely  they  lie  together,  are  presumed  to' he  on  d^flfeitmt  Tsins  utfU 
proved  to  be  on  the  same.  This  state  of  things  both  invites  and  protcscta  a  1itigiti<tt 
which  is  seldom  settled  except  by  exhaustion  and  ooinpromise. 

"  There  are  not  wanting  tho^e  who  urge  the  ^option  of  *  square  localioDs'  excUi* 
sively  as  the  cure  for  these  evils.  3ut  with  such,  after  mature  sefledtion,  I  caoact 
agree.  The  great  aim  of  the  government,  in  disposing  of  its  mines  should  he  tosecaxr 
their  permanent  and  systematic  working.  To  define  the  boundaries  of  mining  groosJ 
by  vertical  planes  does  indeed  lessen  the  danger  of  litigation ;  but  it  sloo  laseeni  tbt 
value  of  the  claim ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  value  thus  subtxaoted  from  one  pBoperty  » 
not  added  to  any  other.  Thus,  a  miner  under  the  Spanish  law*loses  the  right  to  wait 
his  vein  because,  at  the  de^th  of  600  feet  it  passes'  out  of  his  surface  houodanes  inw 
the  neighboring  claim ;  but  the  neighbor  is  not  much  better  off  for  knowing  that  6K' 
feet  befow  the  surface  he  may  find  a  vein  of  ore.  To  the  miner  who  has  alieen  rcatbr^ 


that  depth  it  is  valuable;  to  the  miner  who  must  dig  and  blast  ^00  feet  to  nod  it  it 
may  be  worth  nothing.  Meanwhile  it  is  undoubtedly  for  the  interest  of  the  coobuj 
that  the  work  should l>e  continued  in  depth ;  and  the  proper  person  to  carry  it  oo  i* 
evidently  the  one  who  has  commenced  it  and  prosecuted  it  thns  far.    •    •    •    For  the 


present  stage  of  mining  in  this  country,  as  for  the  earlier  stases  of  mining  in  fsdmaa; , 
the  inclined  location  must  be  accepted  as  the  best  for  lodes.^  • 

My  later  reports  and  publications  show  a  more  decided  recognition  of  the  adrao- 
ti^es  of  vertical  boundary  planes,  now  almost  univexsal  among  civilised  natioos.  Dn* 
Ihey  also  repeat  the  one  consideration,  which  seemed  to  me  decisive^  ten  jean  ac%^ 
against  that  system,  and  which  still  constitutes  the  chief  ol^jcction  to  it.  lamgo  w 
encouragement  to  deep  mining  held  ont  by  the  present  system,  or,  rather,  the  «ooo«r 
agement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  mining,  oonstitntes  in  the  knowlsdge  that  tW 
valuable  luiueral  deposit  may  be  followed  indefinitely  in  depth.  Can  that  ~  ^ — " — 
be  in  any  way  securod  under  a  bystem  of  vertical  boundaries  f 
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I  ahall  waste  no  time  in  yindicating  personal  conaiatenoy  in  this  matter.  It  might 
e  diown  that  ten  years  have  ohanged  the  conditions  of  mining  in  this  oonntiy  and 
be  features  of  tiie  mining  law  more  than  they  have  ohanged  the  yiews  embodied  in 
lie  long  axgiiment  from  which  I  have  quoted.  Onr  mining  districts  are  better  known ; 
;  is  more  easily  practicable  to  measure  and  define  the  sorf  ace-unit  at  the  beginning 
f  operations ;  tne  yague  rights  granted  by  miners'  custom  haye  been  largely  shorn 
Qd  restricted  by  definition.  Above  aU,  the  present  requirement  that  the  survey  of  a 
[aim  shall  not  be  chanj^ed  after  first  location,  except  by  relocation  (sacrificing  prior 
ftte  of  title),  and  that  it  shall  convey  only  that  portion  of  the  mineral  deposit  of  which 

contains  the  outcrop,  top,  or  apex,  utterly  revolutionizes  the  spirit  of  the  former 
rstem,  and  reduces  to  a  slender  remainder  the  ''rights  of  the  discoverer."  It  is  no 
tQger  possible  for  a  citizen  discovering  valuable  mineral  in  place  to  claim  it  by  virtue 
f  priority  alone  for  an  indefinite  peri^.  He  must  make  haste  to  find  its  top  or  a^x 
r  outcrop  before  any  one  else ;  then  he  must  make  haste  to  locate  a  claim  including 
lat  upper  edge ;  and  by  that  location,  however  wisely  or  unwisely  made,  he  must 
bide  throagh  all  subsequent  proceedings  for  title.  The  certainty  of  a  location  ear- 
ring absolute  ownership  of  a  tract  and  its  contents  would  be  in  many  cases  far  better 
If  me  miner  than  this  combination  of  the  chance  of  getting  a  great  deal  with  the 
sk  of  getting  nothing. 

But  assuming  that  a  change  could  be  effected  in  the  present  administration  of  the 
Atute,  or  in  the  statute  its^,  by  which  more  freedom  should  be  given  to  the  locator, 
r  assuming  that,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  the  discoverer  actually  finds  and  success- 
lUy  locates  upon  the  outcrop  of  his  deposit,  then  there  is  certainly  a  real  encourage- 
lent  for  him  in  the  knowledge  that  he  can  follow  the  deposit  in  depth.  Can  this  oe 
ttued  under  a  system  of  vertical  side  boundaries  f 

Two  expedients  only  are  suggested.  The  first  is  to  vary  the  size  of  the  claim,  as  the 
Danish  law  does,  accordiDg  to  the  dip  of  the  deposit.  This  is  open  to  the  gravest 
Djections.  It  delays  the  definition  oi  the'  surface  claim  (to  the  manifest  iigury  of 
eiffhboring  explorers)  until  the  mine  has  attained  a  certain  depth.  The  Spanish  law 
tales  this  depth  ten  yards,  and  the  dip  of  the  deposit  for  the  first  ten  yards  is  taken 
I  the  basis  for  detenniniug  the  width  of  the  claim  (which,  however,  never  exceeds 
OO  yards  on  either  side  of  the  outcrop).  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  offers  little 
(curity  to  the  locator.  The  uppermost  thirty  feet  of  a  vein  are,  perhaps,  more  likely 
ban  any  other  part  of  it  to  show  a  false,  lojoal  dip.  Yet  it  would  not  be  practicable 
0  require  a  greater  depth,  and  hence  a  greater  aelay,  before  settling  the  boundaries 
f  the  surface  claim. 

Bnt  if  we  cannot  well  vary  the  size  of  the  claim  according  to  the  features  of  the 
eposit,  the  only  other  expedient  is  the  granting  of  a  tnMit  sufficiently  large  to  offer  as 
leat  encouragement  to  miners  as  is  now  offpred  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  underground 
wnership.  In  my  report,  above  quoted,  I  mentioned  40  acres  as  the  size  of  the  ''square 
Dcation,''  which  would  in  many  districts  be  necessary  to  effect  this  purpose.  But  that 
tatement  needs  explanation  and  qualification.  L^t  us  first  assume  th^t  the  location 
i  square  in  form.  The  tract  of  w  acres  is  then  1,320  feet  square.  II  the  outcrop  of  a 
ein  nins  along  one  side  of  it,  dipping  into  the  tract — the  moat  favorable  case  for  the 
Dcator — ^the  location  commands  1,320  feet  of  the  strike,  and  a  distance  on  the  dip  indefi- 
litely  great  as  the  position  of  the  vein  approaches  the  vertical,  and  diminishing  as  it 
approaches  the  horizontal,  toward  a  minimum  of  1,320  feet.  Assuming,  as  an  average 
aae,  the  dip  of  45^,  the  depth  of  vein  within  the  tract  would  be  about*  1,8G7  feet,  and 
be  Tertieal  depth  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  tract  1,320  feet. 

For  many  reasons,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  square  claims  would  be 
lenerally,  or  even  frequently,  so  located  as  to  carry  the  outcrop  along  one  side.  As- 
Qming,  then,  as  an  average  case  that  the  location,  of  the  form  and  size  now  under 
li»cnssion,  carries  the  outcrop  through  the  center,  and  parallel  with  two  of  its  sides, 
re  have  for  a  dip  of  45^  a  distance  on  the  dip,  within  the  location,  of  933  feet.  This 
i  not  too  much,  if  a  single  vein  is  taken  into  consideration ;  and  if  a  mining  district 
5  to  be  surveyed  according  to  the  present  land-surveying  system,  with  the  square  mile 
ts  a  basis,  and  meridians  and  parallels  as  the  boundaries,  and  if  such  survey  is  to  be 
^dependent  of  the  course  of  the  mineral  deposits,  and  tne  mining  locator  or  purchaser 
s  to  be  obliged  to  choose  his  location  among  the  squares  thus  defined,  I  think  the 
qaare  of  1,320  feet,  or  ^^  of  a  square  mile,  is  at  once  the  most  convenient  and  the 
mailest  which  can  reasonably  be  fixed  as  the  size  of  a  claim. 

Bat  I  thought  in  1869^  and  I  think  still,  that  the  area  of  forty  acres  is  too  fte^t  to 
)e  accepted  by  the  mining  communities,  and  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  would 
aoae  much  trouble,  particularly  in  districts  where  several  parallel  veins  might  cross 
iQch  a  tract.  But  few  prospectors  (sixteen  to  a  square  mile)  could  get  a  foothold  nn- 
ler  such  a  system,  and  those  few  would  occupy  at  the  outset  all  the  valuable  mining 
^nnd.  Prospecting  would  be  discouraged,  and  the  motive  which  supplies  our  new 
Dining  camps  with  the' population  absolutely  necessary  for  a  supply  of  labor,  the  es- 
tablishment of  communications,  &c.,  would  be  almost  destroyed. 

Hence,  I  think  the  attempt  to  lay  out  the  mineral  land  in  fixed  squares  would  not 
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be  wise.    If  the  claims  were  permitted  to  have,  on  the  other  hand,  any  form  mod  pQi|  J 
tion,  a  minimum  width  (or,  better,  a  maximum  length)  and  maximum  arem  beins 
scribed,  one-half  the  area  of  40  acres  would  suffice  to  secure  substantially  equal  adi 
tages  to  the  miner;  and  this  is  the  size  which  I  venture  to  recommend. 

Judge  Hallett,  of  Colorado,  in  an  able  review  of  this  subject,  addressed  to 
honorable  commission,  advocates  the  absence  of  restrictions  as  to  form.  And  postti 
locations,. fixing  the  size  as  not  exceeding  ten  acres,  in  any  form  not  less  than  100 
wide  at  any  point.    This  would  permit  a  maximum  length  of  4,356  feet ;  »iftd  ( 
might  easily  arise  in  which  this  length  would  be  located.    Given,  for  instance,  a 
denned  vein  or  bed,  easily  worked  near  the  outcrop,  and  yielding  above  water 
oxidized  ores  reducible  cheaply,  say,  by  amalgamation,  it  would  be  the  interest 
locator  to  take  up  4,356  feet  by  100  feet  along  such  a  vein,  with  the  intention  of 
bing  its  upper  portion  by  an  open  cut,  and  then  abandoning  it.    To  encovragr 
would  be  to  discourage  systematic  and  permanent  mining.    Hence  it  wroold,  in 
judgment,  be  preferable  to  fix  no  minimum  width,  but  a  maximum  length  of  local 
in  any  direction  of  1,500  feet.    This  length  would  permit,  for  the  area  of  10  acre 
width  of  about  290  feet,  which  is,  in  my  judgment^  not  enough.    For  the  area  of] 
acres,  the  width  for  the  maximum  length  might  be  d79  feet,  which  is  sofficient  to 
courage  permanent  mining.    It  is  true  that  many,  perhaps  most,  deep  minea  wi 
extend  l^yond  such  a  wicKh.    For  the  average  case  we  have  been  oonsidexing, 
vein  running  through  the  center  of  the  claim  and  dipping  45^.  this  width  woold  i 
but  410  feet  of  minine  depth ;  but  it  may  safely  be  presumea,  as  Judge  HaDett 
marks  in  a  letter  to  tne  Denver  Tribune,  that  tins  point  will  be  met  by  "  the  abi 
and  disposition  of  capitalists  to  gather  up  a  sufficient  area  for  deep  mining  where 
existence  of  valuable  ore  may  be  shown.''    In  other  words,  a  capitalist  will  buy 
neighboring  claim  if  he  needs  it.    Judge  Hallett.  however,  usee  this  argiunezit 
favor  of  the  ten- acre  claim.    I  submit  that  such  a  claim  is  too  small  to  fleenre  the  ^ 
essary  deep  mining  to  satisfy  the  mine-owner  of  the  permanence  and  valne  at  the 

fosit :  whue,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  rich  and  valuable  vein  passes  Out  of  a  clain 
,500  by  290  feet,  it  is  likely  to  enter  the  adijolning  claim  at  so  small  a*depth  below 
surface  as  to  invite  the  owner  of  that  claim  to  work  it  himself,  or  bold  ft  at  an  ex< 
bitant  price.    Judge  Hallett's  proposed  claim  is  less  than  one-half  as  laxge  as 
maximum  now  permitted  by  the  United  States  law.     The  size  which  I  aoggesi 
nearly  the  same  as  the  present  maximum  (1,500  by  600  feet). 

In  all  the  suggestions  which  I  have  heard  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  have 
taken  for  sranted  that  no  location  ^ould  be  made  until  after  the  discovery  within 
of  "  valuaole  mineral.*'    This  phrase  is  vague  enough,  and  the  administratioD  of 
part  of  the  law  containing  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a  farce.    If  the  conditioa  eoaM 
removed  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest,  the  whole  problem  would  be  graatl 
simplified.    So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  it  seems  a  simple  propositioB  tl 
if  the  government  is  willing  to  sell  agricultural  lands  at  f  1.25  per  acre,  and  mine 
lands  at  $5  per  acre,  it  would  have  no  reason  to  object  to  sell  the  latter  and  take  fJ 
money,  leav  ing  to  tlie  purchaser  the  risk  of  value.    We  do  not  ask  the  settler  upon 
cultural  land  to  prove  the  fertility  of  the  soil  before  we  sell  it  to  him.    He  pie-exB] 
or  buys  at  his  own  risk.    We  guiurd  against  monopoly  of  land,  so  far  as  we  can, 
limiting  the  size  of  the  pre-emption  claim.    We  can  do  the  same  thing  to  the  same  < 
gree  by  limiting  the  size  of  the  mining  claim.    In  neither  case  can  we  prevent  peopl 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  means  from  buying  up  farms,  or  land  warrants,  or  mii 
eral  land  patents,  and  then  working  upon  the  property  or  not  as  they  see  fit." 

Under  our  present  system,  a  patentee  may  allow  his  mininc  property  to  lie  idle 
he  chooses.    If  he  does  so  choose  it  is  manifestly  immaterial  to  the  public  wheth^H 
there  is  really  a  mine  there  or  not.     But  the  locator,  we  ordain,  must  have  found  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit,  and  must  bestow  upon  it,  to  maintain  poesessoiy  title,  a  n^r- 
tain  amount  of  work  annually.    The  only  reason  that  I  can  discover  for  this  mk  i^ 
the  desire  to  prevent  a  mere  locator  from  holding  without  developing  a  piece  of  gronp-i 
in  which,  otherwise,  some  one  else  might  find  a  valuable  mine.    If  the  miners  were  a. 
owners  under  patents,  we  should,  and  safely  could,  leave  the  nuestion  of  working  ^r 
not  working  to  their  self-interest.    Any  mine  that  promised  to  oe  profitable  wonld  U 
worked  or  sold  in  the  course  of  no  very  long  time.    The  policy  of  the  government.  .- 
I  have  explained,  is  to  encourage  prospecting  as  a  preliminary  to  purohase;  to  icdtsr  «> 
prospectors  and  possessory  owners,  by  every  practicable  means,  to  take  patents,  au 
to  grant  patents  on  terms  so  easy  and  for  tracts  so  small  as  to  favor  the  miner  of  liia 
ited  capital.    It  seems  to  me  that  these  ends  might  be  secured  by  a  simple  syvl^tn 
like  the  following : 

Let  mining  locations  be  made  anywhero  on  unoccupied  public  lands,  wbetlier  ac  r 
discovery  of  mineral  has  taken  place  or  not.  Fix  the  maximum  area  at  90  aeieb.  c*  •' 
the  maximum  length  at  1,500  feet.  Allow  the  locator  to  occupy  by  pooseasory  title  f^^r 
one  year — adequate  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  the  location  being  maintained  on  tb' 
^ronnd  as  well  as  in  the  record.  Require  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  each  100  ftv 
in  length  of  the  location  to  be  performed  as  a  condition  of  relocatiou.    At  any  Mo:*- 
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BLg  the  year,  if  the  locator  applies  for  patent,  sell  him  the  tract.    If  he  deeires  to 

Omm  to  occupy  by  ^poesessory  title,  require  him  to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  to- 

iber  with  proof  of  the  performance  of  the  prescribed  work,  before  the  end  of  the 

ir;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  some  other  party  has,  at  least  sixty  days  before^ 

ie  epplieaUon  topurchase,  issne  to  the  locator  the  certificate  of  his  possessory  title  for 

itber  year,  on  the  same  conditions.    Bnt  if  application  to  purchase  ha8  been  made 

tome  other  party,  and  not  by  the  locator,  then  the  latter,  during  the  last  sixty  days 

the  year,  may  elect  whether  he  will  purchase  or  vacate  the  claim.    In  case  no  such 

>lieatioQ  has  been  made,  and  the  locator  has  not  appeared  before  the  close  of  the 

ii  with  his  proof  of  work  done,  let  the  claim  be  open  to  relocation  by  others. 

Jnder  this  system,  the  locator  would  occupy  the  position  of  a  tenant,  to  whom  the 

}pnetor  should  say,  '^  I  will  let  you  have  tms  property  for  one  year,  with  the  option 

hnj  it  at  any  time  at  a  nominal  price.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  vou  have  done  a 

lain  small  amoant  of  work  on  toe  property,  I  will  let  you  have  it  for  another  year, 

Jes8  a  purchaser  appears.    In  that  case,  I  shall  sell  it— to  you  if  you  choose,  or  else  to 

D.   But  if  yon  neither  buy  nor  improve  the  property,  and  no  purchaser  appears,  I 

ftQ  put  somebody  else  in  your  place  on  the  same  terms  as  I  offer  you.'' 

Ihiia  we  should  get  clear  altogether  of  the  mineral  deposit  or  lode  as  a  unit,  and 

■e  all  proceedings  on  the  land.    The  officers  of  the  government,  from  the  register 

d  fturveyor  to  the  Judge,  would  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  mining  experts,  and 

okgists.  chemists,  and  mining  captains  would  no  longer  be  called  upon  as  witnesses 

settle  by  hair-aplitting  distinctions  the  right  of  property.    If  any  radical  change  in 

t  mining  la^v  can  be  8uc<»ssf  ully  made  at  the  present  time,  I  believe  this  plan  would 

^a»  practicable  as  any,  and  more  beneficial  than  any,  which  have  come  to  my  notice. 

this,  or  something  like  this,  cannot  be  adopted,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 

» wiser  to  amend  in  detail  our  present  law,  rather  than  attempt  changes  which  would 

)reTolutlonary  without  being  remedial. 

Tbere  are  many  points  still  needing  discussion.  Whether  the  lines  of  a  location 
toald  be  alterable  by  resurvey  before  application  for  patent  (I  would  say,  Tes ;  the 
ghts  of  neighboring  locators  beins  respected) ;  whether  a  prospector  should  have  any 
ghts  prior  to  a  regular  survey  ana  record  of  location  (I  would  say,  Tes ;  the  right  to 
jftlce  off  his  claim  provisionally,  and  to  lose  nothing  by  delay  of  the  goverument  offl- 
ET  in  making  official  survey— all  this  under  proper  regulations) ;  whether  a  prospector, 
iDply  roamuij^  over  the  public  land,  and  finding  ^*  mineral,"  should  have  any  right 

LTirtue  of  discovery  (I  would  sa^,  No;  but  his  commencement  to  stake  off  or  mark 
'  ^nndaries  of  a  claim  should  give  him  the  inchoate  ri^ht  to  that  claim,  to  be  per- 
fected, however,  by  continuing  and  finishing  the  proceeding) ;  whether  one  year,  as  I 
ave  suggested,  is  the  proper  term ;  whether  sixty  days,  sug^ted  in  another  place,  is 
■e  proper  term ;  whetner  possessory  owners  should  be  notified,  by  advertisement  or 
uerwise,  of  applications  to  purchase,  at  the  end  of  their  term,  the  claims  they  are 
cnipyiDg ;  whether  such  notice  should  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  party  acquiring 
K  elttm,  or  whether  it  Is  sufficient  that  tnese  facts  should  be  kept  in  accessible  rec- 
*^  and  the  possessory  owner  obliged  to  consult  the  record  thirty  days  ("or  some  other 
o^  period)  before  the  end  of  his  year,  to  discover  for  himself  wnether  there  is  a  pro- 
^<^g  purchaser ;  how  far  present  possessory  owners  can  be  forced  to  take  patents  or 
^WHsept  the  terms  of  the  new  law  (I  fear  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  so  long  as 
^y  obey  the  terms  of  the  present  law)— these  and  many  other  questions  of  detail 
vnie;  but  I  cannot  see  in  any  of  them  difficulties  which  would  constitute  insuperable 
>gectioiis  to  the  proposed  system,  or  which  would  Justify  me  in  prolonging  further 
uese  communications,  for  the  length  and  diffusiveness  of  which  I  ought  rather  to  offer 
^7  apologies. 

"f outs  respectfully, 

B.  W.  RAYMOND. 
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INFOEUAtlON  Am)  StATISTICS  QT^Hf  BT  MESSlGtS.  HAOGIK  &  CARR  BEL- 
ATIVE  1*0  IRRIQATING  THE  FARMS  OWNED  BT  THElI  IN  KRRN  COOTT, 
CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Deeemher  Z,  l&:9. 

DsAR  Snt:  I  send  yoa  to-<day  reports  of  Beveral  dng^nons  iki  mj  trnpUfwrneaii  wte 
have  been  etigased  in  the  work  of  reclamation.  They  will  show  for  themselTei.  Ak» 
a  tin  oase  oontaining  mans:  Frist,  a  map  of  that  portion  of  Kem  Coim^  In  whieh  I  w 
interested,  embracing  all  the  desert  lands  in  that  section  and  showmg  tlw  rumt 
ditches ;  second,  maps  A,  B,  0,  D,  which  are  referred  to  hi  FiUebrowft'fe  r«mt  aid  m  a- 
plained  thereby.  These  ate  maps  made  from  actaal  snrreys,  and  acv  w  Tarioai  nip 
that  the  diffisrent  members  of  "yonr  commission  desired.  In  the  Fillebrown  mp,  shov- 
ing the  checks,  he  has  only  pnt  down  the  checks  between  two  of  the  ditches,  oohtii^ 
the  balance,  as  the  map  is  oh  so  small  a  Msale  that  the  bine  lines  would  be  TayDimer- 
ons  and  very  close  toj^ther  if  carried  ont. 

The  reports  are  nrivate  reports  and  wtsre  iy>t  pieptted  for  pnbtieatidiif  hot  as  I  m 
no  better  wav  of  giving  to  yonr  board  all  the  iilfbrmation  it  may  deoire,  I  send  tins 
to  yon  to  make  snch  use  of  them  as  the  bioard  may  deem  proper. 
Tonrs  truly, 

I.  &  HAQGI5. 

Hon.  3,  A.  WnxiAMSON. 

C^mkiUmer  General  Land  OfjUse^  WaMn^Um^  D,  C. 


ie^port  of  T.  B.  FUUibrown,  enffineer  oflnrigaHdn  IH$triet  No.  4,  doM  November  9&,l^ 

To  Messrs.  Haogin  Sl  Carr,  San  Frandeco : 

GsNTLEBfEN :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  herewith  submit  my  report  U 
work  performed  under  my  supervision  during  the  past  year  for  the  irTigiiion  of  ibe 
dry  lands  north  of  Kem  Kiver  and  ImIow  the  line  of  the  Calloway  Canal,  known  » 
District  No.  4. 

I.— CAIXOWAT  CANAL. 

Cost  to  April  1,  as  per  estimate  returned  (W.  H.  Broad's  contract) t61|995  Ti 

Ranchero's  wages  and  repairs  for  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  as  per  check 
drawn  in  favor  of  E.  M.  Roberts,  ranchero 583  i& 

Repairs  by  Fred.  Stineman,  removing  temporary  dams,  clearing  out  obetrue- 
tions,  &c.,  as  per  amount  placed  to  his  credit  on  account  <3  Belle  View 
Ranch I®  5; 

Earthwork  by  teams  belonging  to  Belle  View  Ranch,  April  1  to  date %t9  ^ 

Peso  Creek  Weir : 

Lum*ber,  including  freight  and  hauling $928  60 

Carpenters  and  laborers,  including  board 580  75 

Pile-driving,  including  board  of  men..' 303  50 

Hardware  and  nails 289  96 

Blacksmithing 72  00 

%IU^ 

Engineering  and  superintendence l.OSTsi** 

Totol  cost  to  date,  not  including  amount  paid  to  O.  P.  Calloway 68,lMi'r 

NOTK.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  about  $10,000  paid  to  Callowsf  ict 
work  that  he  had  done  before  Mr.  Higgins  acquired  the  ditch. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  near  the  head  of  the  canal,  repairing  and  raising  die  beaks 
principally  along  the  Kern  River  Slough,  the  cost  of  which,  not  having  Men  tklar 
mined,  cannot  be  embodied  in  this  report. 
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U.— BRANCH  DirCHKS  COMPUSTIE  TO  DATS. 

DMiee 20  feet  wide,  6(1  miles;  oo«t ^,843  3^ 

Dftchee  16  feet  wide,  50}}  mUee;  cost 35, 179  78 

Ditches  12  feet  wide,  3}fixnles;  coet 2,265  87 

Ditehee  8  feet  wide,  3H  miles ;  oost 1,869  8a 

Total  leDffth  64||  miles;  cost 45, 158  81 

Engineeruig  And superintendenoe 4,300  00 

Total  cost,  including  head-gates  and  weira 49,458  81 

Ayerage  oost  per  mile -768  44 

Add  SS  side-gates  per  mile,  at  $12 240  00 

Total  cost  per  mile,  including  weirs  and  side-gates 1,008  44 

The  above  ditches  will  irrigate  16,160  acres,  making  the  cost  of  ditching  per 
acre 4  00 

in. — ^NUlfBBR  OF  ACRB8  CHSCKKD  TO  DATE. 

Nomber  of  acres  checked  to  date,  ready  for  onltiTation,  including  work  done 

on  Peso  Ranch  and  by  tenants 5,956 

Ayerage  cost  per  acre $1  64 

Cost  per  acre  for  waste-gates 51 

Total  cost  of  checking  per  acre 2  15 

Total  cost,  ditching  and  checking  per  acre 6  15 

The  Calloway  Canal  is  constructed  80  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  banks  5  feet 
high  and  4  feet  wide  on  top,  with  inside  slope  of  four  to  1  and  outside  2  to  1,  from 
Kern  River  to  Poso  Creek,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  at  which  point  the  upper  bank  stops 
and  connects  with  a  levee  extending  up  the  banks  of  the  creek  to  a  point  where  the 
natural  surface  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  canal  bank.  A  similar  leyee  is  built  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  creek,  thus  converting  that  portion  of  the  creek  into  a  pond  or  res- 
ervoir. Ill  connection  with  the  lower  bank  of  the  canal  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  is 
placed  a  weir  150  feet  in  length,  with  wings  at  either  end  20  feet  long,  extending  into 
the  banks. 

A  plan  of  this  weir  is  herewith  submitted,  marked  A,  an  examination  of  which  will 
better  enable  you  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  structure  and  the  duties  it  is  ex- 
pected to  x>erform.  This  weir  is  divided  into  25  gates  of  6  feet  span  each,  from  center 
to  center  of  posts,  so  constructed  as  to  be  raised  &om  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  chain 
passing  round  a  windlass,  which  is  turned  by  a  movable  iron  lever.  A  bridge  for 
horsemen  is  also  provided  on  top  of  the  weir. 

By  this  means  the  water  of  Poso  Creek  is  made  available  for  irrigating  the  land 
Dorth  of  the  creek  and  for  several  miles  south,  the  grade  of  the  canafbeing  so  slight 
that  the  water  from  the  creek  may  be  backed  up  the  canal  for  several  miles. 

In  case  of  very  high  water,  which  may  occur  during  some  winter  seasons,  these 
gates  may  all  be  raised,  allowing  the  water  to  pass  down  the  creek  in  its  usual  chan- 
nel. Should  the  canal  and  creek  become  partially  filled  with  sand  at  their  intersec- 
tion, which  is  likely  to  occur,  by  raising  the  gates  of  the  weir  a  few  inches  and  allow- 
ing a  small  stream  to  pass  tnrongh  the  sand  will  be  readily  ^sluiced  out  and  carried 
down  the  stream. 

This  creek  is  entirely  dry  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  bat  in  most 
winter  seasons  carries  quite  a  large  volume  of  water  for  a  short  ume,  which  water 
will  be  utilized  in  tiie  manner  above  stated,  and  added  to  the  available  supply  for  irri- 
gation of  lands  adjacent  to  the  creek. 

North  of  Poso  Creek  the  canal  is  at  present  extended  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
accommodate  the  tenants  who  have  leased  land  on  that  side.  This  portion  is  but  160 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  but  is  otherwise  constructed  the  same  as  the  other  portion. 

The  canal  has  a  grade  of  eight- tenths  of  a  foot  per  mile,  which  gives  it  a  theoretical 
capacity  of  894.7  cubic  feet  per  second  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  mile,  at  which 
point  it  is  reduced  to  four-tenths,  and  is  constructed  upon  that  grade  to  the  terminus, 
the  diminished  grade  admitting  of  the  canal  being  run  upon  a  little  higher  ground, 
thus  bringing  more  land  within  the  reach  of  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  ma- 
terially reducing  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  the  taking  out  of  each  branch  ditch  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  accelerating  the  flow,  and  at  the  same  time  diinimshiiig  the  require- 
ments of  the  canal  by  the  amount  discharged  by  such  ditch. 
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These  branches,  with  a  few  exoeptionB,  have  been  constructed  16  feet  wide  en  ^ 
bottom,  with  banks  3^  feet  hi^h,  intended  for  3  feet  of  water,  with  slopes  3  to  1  and  « 
grade  of  1.6  feet  per  mile,  giving  to  each  a  capacity  of  196.5  oabio  feet  of  water  per 
second. 

The  ditches  are  provided,  at  intervals  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  land,  with  w«ia 
by  which  the  flow  is  regulated  and  by  which  means  the  water  mav  be  held  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  ditch  until  It  rises  if  necessary  to  top  of  the  bank  and  is  forced  oat  throo^ 
side  gates  (which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  hereafter)  on  to  the  aaUaoent  land. 

In  adopting  a  grade  for  these  branches  I  have  not  been  guided  by  the  quansit;  of 
water  which  might  be  required  (a  quantity  very  difficult  to  determine  at  present,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  state  further  on),  but  have  eiven  them  as  rapid  «  pade  ai  I 
thought  the  banks  would  stand  without  washing,  Judging  from  a  limited  ezperiaatt 
upon  this  character  of  land. 

The  descent  of  these  lands  to  the  westward  belns  from  12  to  20  feet  per  mite,  all  ix. 
excess  of  the  grade  of  1.6  feet  per  mile  is  overcome  oy  drops,  each  weir  having  a  verti- 
cal drop  of  from  1^  to  4  feet,  depending  upon  the  descent  of  the  ground.  Should  tbt 
velocity  be  found  so  great  at  this  ^rade  as  to  cause  washing  of  the  banks,  each  w«ii 
furnishes  ready  means  of  diminishmg  the  grade,  and  consequently  the  velocity  to  aa; 
required  degree. 

A  plan  of  weir  for  16-foot  ditch,  with  3-foot  drop,  is  herewith  submitted,  matkcii 
B,  and  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

Levees  or  checks  have  been  and  are  being  built,  extending  from  the  bank  of  oor 
ditch  to  that  of  another,  following  the  contour  of  the  ground,  each  check  being  <jc 
ground  1  foot  lower  than  the  preening  one,  and  built  1^  feet  high,  to  make  allowsDoi 
for  settling  and  yet  hold  the  water  until  it  rises  to  the  base  of  Uie  next  higher  check. 
Each  check  is  provided  with  a  waste-gat^  and  in  some  instances  two,  for  dzaining  ibe 
water  off  tibie  ground  above  it  on  to  that  below  when  the  former  becomes  eofficientl) 
saturated.  A  side-gate  in  the  bank  of  each  ditch  delivers  water  to  the  land  abore 
each  check,  thus  giving  to  the  tract  of  land  between  any  two  checks  a  supply  of  wate 
from  two  ditches  at  the  same  time,  besides  the  surplus  water  delivered  through  tir 
waste-gate  in  the  check  above. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  on  a  scale  of  5  chains  to  the  inch,  marked  C,  shows  a 
section  of  the  main  canal,  with  a  portion'of  two  ditches,  with  weirs,  g^tee,  checks,  &f^ 
as  actually  constructed,  and  will  rendw  the  system  clear  and  easily  understood.  The 
same  exhibit  shows  also  a  cross-section  of  the  main  canal  and  of  a  16-foot  ditch,  abn 
a  profile  showing  a  small  portion  on  an  enlarged  scale,  with  water  standing  opoo  the 
ground. 

Persons  who  have  irrigated  land  by  this  system,  upon  a  small  scale,  state  the  annosl 
expense  of  distributing  the  water  at  from  10  to  25  cents  per  acre.  I  am  of  the  opinioc 
that  when  the  levees  are  thoroughly  settled  and  the  plans  properly  caizied  out  it  viU 
be  brought  within  the  smaller  figure ;  admitting,  however,  that  it  may  reach  the  max- 
imum of  25  cents,  it  will  still  compare  favorably  with  the  system  of  small  ditchee  in 
use  elsewhere,  where  the  annusl  expense  of  irrigation  ranges  from  75  cents  to  ^LSd 
per  acre. 

The  map  marked  D  ^scale  40  chains  per  inch),  herewith  submited,  showing  the  threr 
townships  in  which  this  e^stem  is  being  carried  out,  together  with  the  three  a^joinici; 
townships  on  the  west,  gives  the  correct  location  of  the  main  canal  throogh  the» 
townships  and  all  branches  constructed  to  date,  denoted  by  a  full  red  line ;  also  « 
small  tract  of  about  350  acres  of  very  uneven  ground  (mostly  on  secUons  16  and  2\, 
township  27,  ranse  25)  as  it  is  checked ;  and  siso  the  last,  or  moat  westerly  check, 
now  constructed  oetween.each  two  ditches— the  lines  denoting  checks  being  drawn  in 
blue.  I  have  also  drawn  on  this  map  dotted  lines,  showing  approximately  the  pnt- 
posed  extension  of  these  ditches. 

These  last  lines,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  many  alterations  upon  a  caiefol  is* 
strumental  survey,  bat.  they  will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  are  aUme  dMijpwit, 
namely,  to  give  a  ^neral  idea  of  the  number  and  extent  of  ditches  neeesMcy  to  ^ 
constructed  to  imgate  all  the  arable  lands  which  may  and  should  lie  embraesd  ia 
this  one  system  of  irrigation. 

The  ditches  are  located  uiK>n  the  highest  ground,  following  the  meanderings  of  tbt 
ridges  wherever  there  is  a  material  difference  in  elevation,  but  when  the  elevattoo  to 
be  gained  by  deviating  from  a  straight  line  is  slight  and  immaterial  a  atraigfal  line  i» 
of  course  preferable. 

By  a  glance  at  this  map,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that,  desirable  thoogh  it  nay 
be  for  convenience  in  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  crops  to  eonatmet  ditche* 
and  levees  straight,  and  upon  or  at  least  parallel  to  the  section  lines,  soeh  loeatioa 
would  be  incompatible,  in  most  cases,  with  a  thorough,  practical,  Mid  eoonomieal  im- 

md,  ana  when  it  is  understood  that  these  levees  are  built  with  hfoad 


ffation  of  the  land, 

bases  and  consequently  flat  slopes,  so  that  fanning  machinety  may  be  easily  drivtea 
over  them,  the  <fifficulty  in  the  way  of  working  the  land  beoomesi  I  think»  man  ap 
parent  than  real. 
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In  the  location  of  branch  ditches  I  have  been  annoyed  in  some  few  instances  by 
fiug  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  proi)er  line  as  indicated  by  the  topography  of  the 
ontry  to  avoid  trespassing  npon  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  other  claim  of  some 
e«?p-herder  who  has  filed  his  claim  npon  60  or  IHO  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
aziDg  the  entire  plain  dnring  the  winter  months,  and  whose  claim  invariably  he- 
roes very  volnable.  in  his  own  estimation,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  to  him  that 
is  in  the  way  of  the  proper  cany ing  out  of  any  other  enterprise. 
To  segregate  these  lands  into  small  ranches  of  quarter,  half,  or  whole  sections,  either 
rpnrposea  of  lease  or  sale,  to  be  bounded  and  defined  by  exact  section  lines,  will 
Ltlict  more  or  less  with  the  proper  carrying  out  of  this  system,  which  system  I  be- 
'\e  to  be  for  the  lands  of  this  character  the  most  practical  and  economical  which 
It  be  adopted. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  make  leases  or  sales  by  sections  or  ez- 
t  itubdivimona  of  sections,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  division  levees  npon  the 
rrion  lines,  which  will  in  some  cases  considerably  increase  the  cost. 
Vou  will  observe  that  in  stating  the  cost  per  acre  1  have  not  included  the  item  of 
oportionate  part  of  cost  of  main  canal.  This  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  with  any 
^lee  of  accuracy  until  it  is  more  fully  determined  how  many  acres  can  and  will  be 
icated  from  this  canal. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  district,  between  the  canal  and  Goose  Lake  slongh,  is 
metfaing  over  200,000.  To  irrigate  the  entire  district  wonld,  therefore,  evidently 
ces8itat«  a  material  enlargement  of  the  canal,  and,  in  all  probability,  an  increased 
pply  of  water  from  the  river.  The  acreage  which  will  be  irrigated,  therefore,  must 
\)eu<\  mainly  npon  the  extent  to  which  these  works  are  carried  out,  a  question  too 
'»ad  in  ita  scope  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  question  of  increasing  the  available 
uer  supply  of  Kern  River  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  this  valley  by  the  con- 
-Qcrion  of  mountain  reservoirs.  This  is  a  question  of  vast  importance,  and  is  worthy 
more  close  and  careful  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received  from  any  one. 
The  work  of  construction  under  my  charge  has  aemanded  my  entire  attention  and 
f  vented  my  making  any  personal  examination  of  this  subject.  I  have  been  informed, 
wever,  by  persons  familiar  with  the  mountain  region  through  which  Kern  Biver 
vrt,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  have  much  confidence,  that  there  are  small  valleys 
>ng  its  oourse  which  maybe  converted  into  reservoirs  of  almost  unlimited  capacity, 
comparatively  slight  expense,  by  the  construction  of  dams  across  the  narrow  ca&on 
ow.  I  can,  of  course,  make  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  works  at  present,  hav- 
'Z  no  data  to  work  from,  but  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  again  in  order  that 
>  importance  and  ultimate  necessity  of  such  works  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  am 
t  advised  to  what  extent  the  State  engineer  corps  has  investigated  this  question. 
It  presume  it  has  not  wholly  escaped  their  notice.  ^ 

Ibi^  land  in  this  district  in  its  present  condition  is  very  dry  and  porous,  and  will 
•^irb  a  large  qnantity  of  water  at  the  first  irrigation,  which  quantity  will  gradually 
i  very  materially  diminish  with  each  succeeding  irrigation.  The  fact  that  most  of 
v^  lands  have  an  underlying  stratum  of  either  hard-pan  or  clay,  from  1  to  4  feet 
}»w  the  surface,  gives  some  assurance  that,  after  once  thoroughly  saturated,  they 
II  letain  moisture  longer,  and  therefore  require  less  water  than  lands  on  Kern  Island, 
in  most  otter  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Vna  will  observe  also  that  the  ditches  already  constructed  have  the  capacity  for 
scharging  several  times  the  volume  of  water  that  the  main  canal  will  carry.  It  must 
remembered, however,  that  these  ditches  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  run  to  their  full 
pacity,  that  they  will  not  all  be  running  at  tho  same  time,  and  that  the  crops  de- 
eding nxxm  them  when  they  are  mnniD^  will  not  all  require  to  be  irrigated  at  the 
tee  time.  The  banks  have  been  built  high,  so  that  the  water  can,  by  means  of  the 
Mrs,  be  held  in  any  section  of  a  ditch  until  it  rises  high  enough  to  cover  the  highest 
nand  adjacent  to  the  ditch,  upon  which  it  is  delivered  through  two  or  more  side- 
iUi»;  which  side-gates  are  so  placed  as  to  deliver  the  water  first  to  the  highest 
t>T:nd  between  any  two  checks,  so  that  the  high  ground  becomes  partially  irrigated 
r  the  running:  of  the  water  over  it,  thus  lessening  the  time  necessary  to  keep  the 
^er  portions  flooded. 

1  have  also  had  in  view  the  ultimate  deepening  of  tho  canal  to  a  depth  of  8  feet,  ac- 
T*!ing  to  your  original  intention,  which  has  been  very  properly  deferred,  however, 
*il  »*uch  time  as  the  further  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  shall  call  for  a 
■jfcT  supply  of  water  than  its  present  dimensions  will  furnish. 
I^ turning  again  to  the  lands  now  ready  for  cultivation  in  the  district  under  oonsld- 
a!  lou,  I  will  state  more  fully  relative  to  the  rented  lands.  In  lbl77  you  built  five 
"it^s,  bams,  corrals,  &c.,  in  this  district.  These  have  been  occupied  since  that  time 
r  thrifty  farmers,  raisins  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  some  oats.  Some  fruit-trees 
^ve  also  been  started  at  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  places.  These  ranches  are  all  irrigated 
>m  the  Calloway  Canal  by  means  of  small  ditches  and  checks,  but  are  not  embraced 
the  tract  upon  which  the  genextil  system  of  checks  is  being  undertaken.    Within 
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the  last-named  tract  nothing  was  done  in  time  for  a  crop  last  season,  Imt  votk  )ut 
been  vigoronsly  pashed  forward  for  the  last  year,  both  upon  the  main  canal  and  opot 
branch  ditches  and  checks,  preparatory  to  the  coming  winter's  seeding. 

You  have  built  upon  this  tract  during  the  past  year,  besides  the  bnildiogs  upoo  tW 
Poso  ranch,  twelve  houses,  bams,  &c,y  for  the  use  of  tenants.  These  homaes  are  r«o 
stories  high  and  18  by  35  feet  on  the  ground,  with  a  porch  or  Terandah  abore  sai 
below,  the  entire  length  of  one  side.  The  bams  are  30  by  45  feet,  oontamiog  a  p»- 
ary  and  stalls  for  20  horses  below  and  hay-loft  above.  Each  ranch  ia  also  provwM 
with  a  well-pump  and  horse-power.  The  depth  to  which  wells  have  to  be  bored  Tana 
from  80  to  110  feet.  The  entire  cost  of  house,  bam,  well,  &c.,  for  each  ranch  is  aVnt 
$2,000.  The  improvements  on  the  Peso  ranch  (section  3,  township  27,  range  25  evi* 
consist  of  a  house  and  well  the  same  as  built  for  the  tenants,  bam  45  by  108  feet,  vin 
granaries  and  stall  room  for  40  animals,  with  the  addition  of  sleeping  quartan  f« 
men,  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  blacksmith  shop,  costing  in  the  aggregate  SDmethio; 
over  $4,000.  An  artesian  well  is  now  being  bored  here,  and  has  reached  a  depth  d 
about  250  feet.  No  trials  have  heretofore  been  made  in  this  district  for  lirtesaan  w^ttr, 
but  as  flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  on  Kern  Island,  to  the  southward,  and  at  Tif- 
ton,  only  30  miles  north,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  experiment  being  made  he» 
will  prove  a  success. 

These  ranches  are  now  occupied  by  farmers  who  came  mostly  from  Tnlare  Constj, 
but  some,  I  believe,  from  Stanislaus  and  Herced,  where  they  had  sown  crops  last  ym 
and  lost  them  by  reason  of  the  drought.  The  branch  ditches  ronning  to  and  throon^ 
their  ranches  have  been  built  by  them  under  contract,  you  f  umiahinff  impleaienti  ud 
paying  them  5  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  earth.  This  has  given  emplc^yraent  tn  tbeff 
otherwise  idle  teams  and  men,  and  though  the  price  will  strike  moat  eaxtliwark-eaa- 
tractors  as  extremelv  low,  the  materiaf  being  so  light,  dry,  and  easily  moved,  tiir^ 
have  not  only  earned  good  wages  for  their  men  and  teams,  but  have  made  a  prp£t 
which  has  enabled  them  to  purchase  additional  stock  for  carrying  on  their  raochf^ 
They  have  from  200  to  700  acres  each  now  checked  and  ready  for  onltivatioo.  \i» 
average  being  about  350  acres,  while  on  the  Poso  Banch  your  own  force  haa  checked  i 
little  over  1,700  acres.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  acreage  of  about  6^000  may  be  lo- 
oreased  to  10,000  or  more  in  time  for  seeing  during  the  coming  winter.  The  work  ti 
ditch  constraction  has  been  partially  suspended,  tSd  stock  beins  needed  to  put  in  tW 
crop  on  the  various  ranches.  I  have,  however,  30  head  of  stock  stul  neoeesarUy  eopfni 
in  hauling  lumber  and  supplies,  and  between  60  and  70  men,  indadine  earpente-^ 
laborers,  and  teamsters,  engaged  in  putting  in  weirs  and  gates,  my  pay-roul  at  pre^eLi 
amounting  to  about  $120  per  day. 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  I  cannot  at  present  give  yon  a  final  stateneDt  rt 
the  actual  cost  per  acre,  with  a  view  to  fixing  a  price  at  which  these  lands  may  be  pt 
upon  the  market ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  your  present  system  of  leasing  laod*  \^ 
continued  until  the  works  are  carried  far  enough  to  determine  this  question  more  »:- 
isfactorily. 

The  tenants  now  occupying  these  lands  pay  you  a  rental  of  one-fourth  the  oop*  joc 
buildinj^  the  ditches  and  deuvering  the  water  to  the  land  without  cost  to  tiien,  Uid 
advancing  them  the  necessary  supplies  while  preparing  the  ground  and  pottiof  i& 
their  crops.  If  you  can  afford  to  continue  these  terms  you  will  find  no  lack  of  teosau 
to  cultivate  your  lands.  It  has  in  fact  been  intimated  by  some  of  your  tenants  thst 
they,  being  men  of  small  means,  would  rather  and  could  better  afford  to  ksae  lunh 
upon  these  terms  than  to  purchase  it  at  the  rate  necessary  to  cover  the  espem*  of 
canals  and  ditches,  with  the  liability  of  further  expenses  from  time  to  time  for  keepii)^ 
up  repairs,  enlarging  and  extending  works  as  may  become  necessary  in  the  fat  nit* . 
while  you,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  afford  to  reclaim  these  lands  ii  all.  eso  hetut 
afford  to  retain  the  ownership  until  your  plans  are  more  fully  developed  taso  to  d^ 
pose  of  a  few  small  tracts,  the  separate  ownership  of  which  might  impede  such  dctrJ- 
opment  by  reason  of  a  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  oo-opsrste  v.il) 
you. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  F.  R.  FILLEBKOWX. 

Engineer  Fawih  Ihdric: 

Poso  Ranch,  Kovember  26, 1879. 

Report  of  C.  Srotter,  agent,  and  Walter  Jame»y  engineer,  of  Irrigation  Di»triei  3o.  I.  /*«« 

raVey,  dated  NovemherTTi,  lfcJ79. 

Bakebsfibld,  Cai-.,  Xoremhtr^  K"-^- 
Messrs.  Haggin  Sc  Carr, 

San  Francisco f  CaL : 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  ava:  - 

ability  of  the  lands  of  this  district,  and  the  condition,  cost,  and  progress  of  its  wt«rk« 

of  irrigation,  we  have  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report :  .        •      i^ 

The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kern  River  and  the  blafis  whick  skirt  the 
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tnth  l>aiik  of  that  atream ;  on  the  east  by  the  east  line  of  range  28  east,  Moant 
iablo  base  and  meridian  of  the  United  States  survey,  along  or  near  whioh  line  the 
anally  level  anrface  of  the  valley  breaks  into  the  undulations  of  the  foot-hills  of  the 
ebachapa  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  throuffh  the  center 

the  oaain  known  as  Kern  Lake ;  and  on  the  west  by  that  branch  of  Kern  River 
30wn  as  '*  Old  Kiver,''  which  leaves  the  former  stream  at  a  point  near  the  center  of 
ction  mHj  in  township  29  south,  of  range  27  east,  and  runs  thence  in  a  aouthweaterly 
rection  to  a  aloneh  connecting  Kern  with  Buena  Vista  Lake. 
The  area  of  the  district  is,  in  round  numbers,  120,000  acres.  It  comprises  at  once  the 
<«st  diversified  body  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  valley,  the  most  considerably  im- 
oved,  and  the  furthest  advanced  in  the  general  sj^stem  of  irrigation  works  now  in 
rogress  of  coostmction  throughout  the  valley,  and,  as  well  understood,  wholly  indis- 
sD*>ible  for  vesetable  productions  of  any  description  in  this  arid  region  almost  desti- 
ite  of  rainfall. 

The  lands  of  this  district  mav  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  1st,  the  re- 
Uimed  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the"  South  Fork,"  numbering  upwards  of 
i.0(iO  acres,  with  their  soil  of  dark  loam  thoroughly  enriched  with  the  vegetable  de- 
siyn  of  ages,  upon  which  that  invaluable  forage-plant  alf aJfa  thrives  with  unexampled 
ixuriance,  and  Indian  com  and  the  various  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  yield  with 
irprising  abundance :  2d,  the  gently  elevated  table-lands  further  east,  whose  slight 
dmixtore  of  gravel  aoapts  them  most  completely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  raisin-grape, 
be  almond,  and  the  various  semi-tropical  productions ;  3d,  that  body  of  lands,  scarcely 
levated  alcove  the  reclaimed  swamp-landSj  and  constituting  tiie  more  extensive  class 
f  the  lands  of  the  valley,  whose  slight  impregnation  with  sllicious  substances  has 
»roven  them  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  the  cereals,  as  well  as  most  excellently 
>dai)ted  to  all  the  purposes  of  general  agriculture. 

The  various  irrigation  works  projected  and  essential  for  the  supply  of  this  vast  dut- 
net,  though  under  process  of  construction  since  the  year  1870,  and  prior  thereto,  are 
•till  far  from  complete.  They  may  be  hastily  enumerated  in  their  present  condition 
kft  tolluws : 

L  The  **  Kern  Island  Irrigating  Canal,"  the  oldest  of  the  district  and  the  most  im- 
lortant  by  reason  of  its  superior  location  at  the  highest  point  on  the  south  bank  of 
ECern  River,  has  a  width  of  48^  feet  in  the  dear  at  its  head-gate  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  17,  township  29  south,  of  range  28  east,  with  a  depth  of  channel  of  4 
ft(;t  and  a  length  of  18  miles ;  of  its  branches  the  "  Central,''  with  a  width  of  20  feet 
>Q  the  bottom  and  a  depth  of  3  feet,  running  in  a  southerly  direction  and  distant  from 
one  to  two  miles  easterly  from  the  main  channel,  is  completed  for  a  length  of  8  miles. 
It.s  continuation  has  been  projected  for  a  further  distance  of  7  miles  to  Kern  Lake. 
The  town  branch,  for  supply  of  the  town  of  Bakersfield  and  the  farming  lands  in  its 
vicinity,  is  completed  for  a  distance  of  2  miles,  with  a  width  of  15  feet  and  depth  of  2. 
The  various  distributing  ditches  connected  with  this  canal  and  its  branches  have  been 
treated  mostly  as  bnrdens  upon  the  lands  which  they  severally  supply,  and  are  not 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  company;  their  aggregate  length  may  be  stated  approxi- 
mately at  35  miles. 

B^^sides  the  branches  above  mentioned,  a  third  branch  of  this  canal  has  been  pro- 
jected, to  pass  easterly  through  the  town  of  Sumner ;  on  the  highest  practicable  line, 
to  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  district ;  thence  southerly,  wiUi  an  ultimate  connec- 
tion with  Kern  Lake  at  its  eastern  extremity ;  this  branch  to  have  a  width  of  40  feet 
and  a  general  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  table-lands  before  mentioned,  number- 
ing upwards  of  30,000  acres. 

The  Kern  Island  Canal  with  its  branches  Is  calculated  to  supply  all  the  lands  lying 
e^jit  of  range  27  east,  as  well  as  to  supply  through  its  several  connections  with  the 
east  branch  of  the  *'  Stine  Canal''  such  water  as  may  be  required  by  the  latter,  when 
available  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  "  Farmer's  Irrigating  Canal."  Head-gate  located  in  the  northeast -quarter  of 
section  24,  township  29  south,  range  27  east.  Width  50  feet,  and  depth  of  channel  3 
fw^t. 

The  length  of  the  main  channel  is  about  15  miles,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  natural 
ft]fin;;h8  and  water-courses,  the  principal  of  which  is  known  as  the  *'  Panama  Slough.^' 
It  bus  4  miles  of  branch  constructions,  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  in  width,  and  a^ut 
'<)»  miles  of  distributing  ditches.  The  duty  of  this  canal  and  its  branches  is  the  supply 
of  unmerons  small  farms  and  communities  of  farmers  scattered  through  the  eastern 
aua  central  portion  of  townships  30  and  31  south,  of  range  27  east. 

3.  The  **  Stine  Canal."  Head-gate  at  the  junction  of  Old  River  with  Kern  River. 
Width  80  feet,  depth  of  channel  3  feet,  and  length  15  miles.    This  canal  has  an  aggre- 

§ate  of  32.30  miles  of  branches,  varying  in  width  from  12  to  20  feet,  and  41^  miles  of 
istributing  ditches.  It  shares  with  the  Farmer's  Canal  the  duty  of  irrigating  the  two 
townships  last  mentioned,  besides  supplying  the  easterly  tier  of  sections  in  townships 
31  and  32  south,  of  range  26  east,  and  other  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district. 

4.  The  '*  Castro  Ditch."    Head-gate  adjoining  that  of  the  Stine  Canal,  on  the  east. 
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Width  16  feet,  depth  of  channel  2  feet^  lencth  aboat  5  miles.  This  ^tch  is  intended 
for  a  limited  field  of  irrigation  in  the  northeasterly  portion  of  township  30  mnih,  o2 
range  27  east. 

5.  The  **  Panama  Ditch."  Width  of  head-gate,  in  section  14,  township 30  sooth,  rwLfi* 
27  east,  10  feet;  depth  of  channel  2  feet;  length  of  ditch  proper  and  its  brsnche*  *" 
miles.  This  ditch  derives  its  water  snpply  through  the  '^  Panama  Slongfa,"  in  eomiEn* 
with  the  Farmer's  Canal.  Its  field  of  irrigation  is  so  blended  with  that  of  the  Utter 
as  to  be  inseparable  therefrom. 

6.  **  Sonth  Fork."  Head-gate  in  northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  township  29  sont^. 
of  range  23  east.  Width  26  feet,  depth  of  channel  2  feet,  and  length  aboat  3  milf^ 
The  distribnting  ditches  connected  with  this  channel  have  an  ag^^regate  length  oi 
about  7  miles,  and  are  used  for  irrigating  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bakr;^ 
field.  The  main  channel  is  also  us^  at  times  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  w^yj 
of  the  Kern  Island  Canal. 

Besides  the  canals  and  ditches  above  described  may  be  mentioned  five  flowing  art- 
sian  wells,  located  upon  your  lands  at  various  points  throngh  the  district,  with  deptb 
ranging  from  250  to  400  feet,  and  discharging  from  3,000  to  10,000  gallons  each  pt-r 
hour.  Several  additional  wells  are  now  under  contract,  and  it  is  believed  that  tbr 
irrigation  of  the  lands  of  the  district  may  be  greatly  promoted  through  this  nesafl  i: 
comparatively  reason  able  cost.  The  wells  heretofore  constrnctod  have  cost  an  averap 
of  about  $2,500  each ;  but  present  contracts  for  boring  are  being  let  at  the  rate  of 
|1,600  per  well,  with  guaranty  of  flow. 

These  canals  and  ditches  having  been  the  oflbpring  of  necessity,  and  eonstnicte^ 
without  exception,  bv  associations  of  farmers  and  owners  of  land  for  the  purpose  d 
rendering  their  lands  habitable  and  possible  of  cultivation,  rather  than  with  so; 
chimerical  view  to  speculation  in  sales  of  water,  the  system  has  necessarily  baa 
hastened  over  a  widely  extended  area  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  of  oonstmctioL 
and  the  channels  are  generally  not  opened  to  a  capacity  which  the  fntars  will  eet- 
tainly  require,  nor  provided  with  the  necessary  works  for  controUing  their  eonvct 
and  preventing  erosion.  It  will  be  impossible,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  to  yt^ 
sent  such  a  showing  of  the  oost  of  the  irrigation  works  of  the  district,  etven  so  fv  » 
now  constructed  and  in  use,  as  would  enable  you  to  apportion  the  coat  amon^  tiy 
lands  of  the  district  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  for  the  purpose  of  eatablishmf  a 
selling  price  per  acre.  A  most  important  objection,  f nrtJiennore,  to  Uie  oflfer  of  the** 
lands  Defore  completion  of  the  general  system  of  irrigation  works  in  its  main  tetitore^ 
at  least  with  such  changes  in  the  general  plan  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  progresses,  would  suggest  itself  in  the  opening  which  snch  eoon^ 
would  offer  to  a  wearisome  line  of  obstacles  and  annoyanoes  throngh  the  eontnmscT 
or  cupidity  of  individual  land-owners  of  small  interest  who  might  stand  in  yonr  war. 
It  will  be  remembered  in  your  experiences  of  the  past  that  many  soch  ifflpedimenv 
have  been  met  with,  and  removed  only  through  the  purchase  of  obsibracting  Ijods  as 
exorbitant  price. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  that  before  such  action  be  taken  the  inigatioo  st9- 
tern  of  the  district  be  so  completed  as  to  place  all  of  your  lands  with  reaaonable  ac- 
cess to  the  water  necessary  for  their  irrigation,  that  the  total  oost  of  the  works  tfaod 
completed  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  benefited  lands  oS  the  distriot,  and  that 
this  apportionment  be  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  lands,  to  detennine  the 
price  per  acre  at  which  they  may  be  offered  in  tracts,  together  with  permanent  inter- 
ests in  the  water-course  by  which  they  are  severally  irrigated.  In  our  Judgment  th» 
point  may  be  arrived  at  during  the  coming  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  would  i^ 
commend  that,  if  not  too  burdensome  to  you,  the  present  favorable  terms  of  lease  of 
these  lands  be  extended  for  another  year. 

The  marked  success  of  your  tenants  during  the  past  season  has  attracted  icwud 
these  lands  the  attention  of  many  persons  who  would  without  doubt  become  porchasm 
when  the  lands  are  finally  placed  upon  market,  but  having  no  opportunity  forx«maic- 
ing  in  the  vicinity,  their  attention  would  probably  be  turned  in  other  direotiona.  Be- 
sides, many  excellent  men  and  families  driven  from  other  portions  of  the  State  andth» 
States  at  our  North,  throngh  the  prevailing  drought  and  absence  of  facilities  for  irri- 
gation in  our  interior  valleys  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  destmetive  results  of  excesR^  v 
rainfall  on  the  other,  are  finding  their  way  hither,  and  as  they  will  form  mslnable  ac- 
cessions to  our  community  as  well  as  future  purchasers  of  lands,  it  would  seem  pobti< 
to  extend  such  aid  as  might  enable  them  to  recover  from  former  embarrassments  aiii 
gain  a  footing  in  our  valley. 

There  are  in  present  existence  on  your  lands,  at  various  points  thronghoot  the  dis- 
trict, fifteen  leases  of  class  I,  the  tracts  var^ng  from  one  to  three  sections  earh 
These  tracts  are  each  provided  with  a  good  two-story  dwelling,  large  and  commodioai^ 
bam,  granary,  repair  shop,  and  well.  Lumber  for  fencing  is  also  furnished  frre  oi 
charge,  and  such  fruit-trees  and  vines  as  may  be  required  for  use  of  the  occnptti.T«. 
'Vhe  improvements  of  these  tracts  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  from  $^,54)0  to  $J,<>X>  per 
tract. 
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There  are  aleo  tbirteen  leases  of  olaea  n^  in  tracts  of  from  320  to  640  aeies;  the  im- 
proyements  in  this  class  consistins  of  a  good  one-story  dwelling  of  five  rooms,  a  bam 
with  stable  room  for  16  horses,  ana  a  well  in  each  instance ;  costing  in  the  aggregate 
from  tlfiOO  to  (2,000  per  tract.  Lnmber  for  fencing,  trees,  and  Tuies  are  abo  furn- 
ished this  class  as  in  class  I.  These  leases  mn  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  their  texms 
are  rent  and  water  free  during  the  flrstyear,  and,  thereafter,  one  quarter  of  the  crop 
/or  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  'When  necessary  and  desired  by  lessees,  proyis- 
ions,  seed,  feed,  and  implements  are  adyanced  to  tfaem-dnrin|f  the  first  ^ear,  to  be  re- 
paid at  their  conyenienoe  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  Additional  aid  is  extended  in 
the  offer  to  purchase  their  crops  at  the  market  rate  if 'they  prefer  to  thus  dispose  of 
tbem. 

These  operations  haye  giyen  an  unmistakable  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
coontry,  outside  of  your  own  improyements,  as  may  be  obseryed  throogh  the  various 
buildings  springing  up  in  the  district,  noticeable  among  which  are  the  fine  residences 
of  J.  C.  Crocker,  esq.,  recently  completed,  and  the  equally  'imposing  edifice  of  his 
brother,  K.  M.  Crocker,  approaching  completion.  These  gentlemen  ate  among  our  lead- 
ing citizens.  They  own  some  of  the  finest  farming  lands  of  the  district,  and  propose 
to  make  it  their  permanent  home. 

As  before  stated,  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  of  the  district  cannot  be  presented 
st  present  with  completeness  sufficient  for  your  purpose,  but  for  your  genmd  infor- 
SBstion  such  figures  as  we  have  are  herewith  presented,  more  or  leas  accurate  and  in 
detail,  according  to  the  eoiatrol  or  supervisioii  which^our  agents  have  been  able  to  ex- 
ercise over  the  system  of  accounts  and  affairs  of  the  various  channels  in  which  yon 
have  interests,  to  wit : 

Kern  Island  Irrioatikg  Cakal. 

Statement  of  cost  of  conetruetionf  repain,  ^c,  to  November  20, 1879. 

CofDstniction.         Scpalzs. 
KBRK  RIYKR  DAM 

(In  southwest  comer  section  9,  township  20  south,  range  28 

east.) 

Jnne  15,  1873,  to  October  25, 1875: 
lAbor  and  team-work  (including  subsistence, 

leed,&c-) '$6,215  75 

£ipeBBes  (jpro-raia  services,  W.  H.  Contfaer) 759  65 


Reconstruction,  improvements,  repairs,  d^c. : 

April,  1876,  to  April,  1878 : 

Labor  and  team-work 10,587  36 

Property-account  (implements. and  tools,  camp- 
furniture,  fkAy.) 136' 06 

Material  (lumber,  hardware,  &c,) 346  15 

Expense  (incidentals) 542  89 


t6, 975  40 


$11,612  48 


Kemoving  portion  of  dam: 

Kovember,  1878 : 
Ubor _ 177  90 

HEAD  SECnOX. 

[Trom  Kern  River  in  sontheast  qvarter  of  southwest  quarter 
wction  9,  township  29  sonth,  range  28  east,  to  head-'gate 
Xo.  2,  near  northwest  comer  section  17,  township  129,  28.) 

Canal-bed,  cut  of  1874 : 

February,  1874,  to  June,  1874 : 

Ubor  and  team-work $6,465  26 

^perty 4 15  75 

KAterial 261  52 

Expense 971  65 

$7,714  18 

Original  head-gate  Ko.  l(north  west  comer 
section  16,  township  29  south,  rauge  28 
east— removed) : 

Aoguaty  1874 : 

abor  and  team-work $1,031  28 

Uterial 1,862  65 

^nse 253  22 

3, 147  16 
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Head-gates  of  November,  1875  (in  oanal 
and  aonth  fork.  No.  ^jiortheast  quarter 
section  17,  range  29, 28) : 

November,  1875 : 

Labor  and  team-work |1|827  09 

Material 841  12 

Expense 346  92 

$3,015  13 

Reclamation  levee  (between  above-men- 
tioned gates  and  Kern  Biver) : 

November  and  December,  1875 : 
Labor  and  team-work > 701  76 

Head-gate  No.  1  and  cnt  easterly  (north- 
east quarter  section  17  and  southwest 
quarter  section  9,  townships  29,  28) : 

December  22, 1878,  to  March  16, 1879 : 

Labor  and  team-work $3,663  11 

Material 2,838  01 

Expense 114  89 

6,616  01 

Improvements,  repairs,  &o. : 

August,  1874,  to  November  20,  1874 : 

Labor  and  team-work 3,277  42 

Material 479  43 

Property .* 20  00 

Expense 555  84 


BLUFF  SECTION. 

(From  head  section  near  northwest  comer  section  17,  town- 
ship 29, 28,  to  mill  section  on  north  line  section  19,  same 
township,  including  drop  and  bridge  at  latter  point.) 

March  10, 1877,  to  August  16, 1877 : 

Labor  and  team-work $14,958  40 

Material 1,569  02 

Property 835  73 

Expense 1,293  85 

Improvements,  repairs,  &c. : 

October,  1879 : 

Labor 122  00 

Expense 4  00 

BOLL  sscnoN. 

(From  Kom  River,  at  head  of  Old  South  Fork,  near  northwest 
comer  of  northeast  quarter  section  17,  township  29, 28,  to 
head  of  construction  of  1874,  near  south  line  of  section  31, 
township  29, 28.) 

December  1, 1870,  to  August  22, 1871 : 

Labor  and  team- work $10,511  93 

Material 3,369  20 

Property 606  66 

Expense 78  85 


Enlaigements,  improvements,  ropairs,  d&o.,  wing«dam 
on  £em  River : 

July,  1873,  to  Deoemb^,  1874  : 

Labor  and  team-work $401  25 

Material 7  25 

408  60 


$21, 194  23 


•4,M» 


18,  ^7  tM 


m«? 


14  665  03 
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Conttmotion.  Repairs. 


Clearing  South  Fork  sonth  of  mill : 
NoTember  and  December,  1877 : 
abor  and  team-work $304  45 

Other  unprovements  and  repatrs : 

September  27, 1871,  to  November  20, 1879 : 

abor  and  team-work $4,18189 

aterial 816  95 

ropepty 152  75 

xpenao 1,569  30 

6720  89 


$ 

CKSTRAl^  BRANCH. 

Canal-bed  and  drops : 

October  31, 1877,  to  May  31, 1878: 

abor  and  team-work |112,249  04 

[aterial 3,118  27 

roperty 606  66 

jcpenee 306  74 

Diope  of  1878-79  (3) : 

February  12, 1879,  to  liaxoh  17, 1879: 

abor  and  team-work $476  93 

[aterial *  326  42 

Ixpenae.... 40  19 

Drain-ditch: 

October,  1879: 

Uterial $4  80 

Abor  and  team-work 243  06 

Expense 33  23 


$7,433  84 


16,282  61 


843  64 


Repairs,  &c. : 

March,  1879  to  November  20, 1679 : 

Abor  and  team-work 457  50 

Expense I  25  37 

LOWER  Bscnoif . 

Prom  "  Mill  section  "  near  sonth  line  of  section  31,  town- 
ship 29, 28,  to  Eem  Lake.) 

February  25, 1874,  to  Jane  30, 1676 : 

i^bor  and  team- work $20,704  56 

Material 1,056  10 

Property 291  51 

Expense 2,426  01 

$24, 478  20 

Drops  of  1878-79  (7) : 

December  16, 1676,  to  March  7, 1679 : 

Labor  and  team-work $1,430  61 

Material 979  27 

Expense 120  56 

2,530  66 

Improvements,  repairs,  &o. : 

July  1, 1675,  to  November  20, 1679 : 

Labor  and  team-work $8,769  26 

Material 2,326  23 

Property 513  25 

Expense 233  62 


281  11 

$17, 407  26 


482  67 


27,006  86 


11,644  36 
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TOWN  DIVISION. 

(Canals,  ditches,  «&c.,  within  and  for  the  supply  of  Baker's 

field.) 

South  Branch  (L  and  19th  street  soathwest  comer  of  town- 
ship.) 
May  to  October,  1872 : 

Labor  and  team-work $853  43 

Material 12  IS 

184658 

M  and  18th  streets  extension : 

May  4  to  29,  1875 :  • 

Labor $:53  48 

Material 105  64 

$259  18 

Other  ditches,  gates,  bridges,  &>o. : 

March  24,  1875,  to  Jane  30, 187&: 

Labor  and  team-work $172  71 

Material 164  25 

Expenses    9  75 

$34(6  71 

$1,470  41 

Improvements,  repairs,  management,  ^bc. : 

May  1, 1875,  to  November  20,.  1879 : 

Labor  and  team-work $1,198  47 

Material 234  65 

Expense 587  97 

$2.01919 

Constmction  and  repairs 107,278  19      38, 029  S 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  general  application  or  specific  application 
not  to  be  determined : 

Febmary  24, 1874,  to  November  20, 1879: 

Material  (Inmber,  hardware,  &o.) v $385  87 

Property  (implements  and  .tools, dbo.) 1,372  25 

Rights  of  way  (pnrohases  and  condemnations) ....  900  45 

Labor 479  95 

Salaries  (Jnly  1, 1873,  to  January  25, 1879) 11,504  15 

Rent  (offices,  July  1, 1873,  to  Jane  85, 1879) 1, 131  35 

Feed 75  34   - 

Team  account  (wagon  repairs) 68  25 

Incidental  expense 16,806  78 

32.724  39 

RECAPITULATION. 

DamonKemRlver $6,975  40  11,790  .T? 

Head  section 21,194  23  4,3Si  A» 

Bluff  section 1H,657  00  MOO 

MUlsection 14,565  OS  7,433  i?l 

Central  Branch 17,407  26  ««  "^ 

Lower  section 27,008  86  11,S44  > 

Town  division 1.470  41  2.019  <v 

107.278  19     3^,029  2.". 

107,87?  IJ 
32.724  j:> 

Total  Kern  Island  Irrigating  Canal $178, 031  n> 
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FARMERS'  IRRTGATIXO  CANAL. 


Your  interest  in  this  canal  being  limited,  and  its  administration  being 
t  the  hands  of  an  association  of  the  farmers  whose  lands  it  waters,  the 
^ooants  of  the  company  have  not  been  kept  in  manner  to  enable  ns  to 
resent  the  cost  of  works  in  detail,  nor  can  the  necessary  classification  be 
Dw  obtained.  The  cost  of  constmotion  and  repairs  in  gross  is  furnished 
i  as  follows: 

xpenditare upon  mainline $16,0%  00 

xpendttures  upon  branches 2,737  00 

STINE  CANAL. 

The  early  financial  history  of  this  canal  is  involved  in  more  or  less  ob- 
rarity.  It  is  now  under  supervision  of  your  agents,  however,  and  the 
cpenditnres  upon  it,  so  far  as  obtainable,  are  as  follows : 

onstmction  and  repairs  of  main  line ^..  $44, *218  48 

onstruction  and  repairs  of  branch  No.  1 ^  16,886  97 

onstrnction  and  repairs  of  branch  No.  2 12,737  54 

onstruction  and  repairs  of  distributaries 12, 028  57 

onstruction    in   connection  with  Kern  Island  Irrigating 

Canal  No.  1 537  01 

onstrnction    in    connection  with  Kern  Island  Irrigating 

Canal  No.  2 836  89 


Bepairs. 


$18, 832  00 


CASTRO  DITCII. 


87,245  46 


A  private  ditch,  the  construction  and  repairs  on  which  have  been  pro- 
ided  by  contributions  without  formality  of  accurate  accounts. 

he  cost  is  stated  to  be  about 2,000  00 

PANAMA  DITCH. 

be  remarks  above  made  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Canal  will  in  a 
measure  apply  to  this  ditch.  Its  donstrnction  and  repairs  have  been 
prosecuted  with  such  irregularity  of  form  and  accounting  that  an  ap- 
proximation merely  of  the  cost  can  be  given,  which  is  stated  at  about..        6, 400  00 

SOUTH  FORK. 

'ntil  within  a  recent  period  no  permanent  accounts  have  been  kept  of 
the  expenditures  on  this  channel  beyond  those  made  by  the  Kern  Island 
Canal  for  its  own  reauirements.  The  addditional  expenditures,  includ- 
ing cost  of  head  works,  is  probably  not  to  be  stated  at  less  than 3, 000  00 

Grand  total 295,509  29 

As  shown  before,  the  above  figures  are  not  strictly  reliable.  They  present,  more- 
'ver,  a  very  inadequate  idea  at  best  of  the  expenditures  already  incurred  in  the  dis- 
rict  for  the  reason  that  scores  of  miles  of  branch  canals  and  distributing  ditches  now 
attached  to  the  various  lands  have  been  made  by  private  individual  and  Joint  oom- 
nnnities,  without  preservation  of  the  accounts  or  memoranda  of  their  costs.  These 
rorks  assaredly  should  be  considered  a  charge  aj^ainst  the  lauds  of  the  district  in  the 
inal  apportionment,  and  we  see  no  method  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  their  cost 
icept  through  computation  based  upon  actual  survey.  These  additions,  it  may  be 
intended,  will  so  augment  the  grand  result  as  to  burden  the  lands  to  the  point  of  dis- 
onraging  purchasers ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  body  of  lands  to  be  bene- 
ited  is  coextensive  with  the  vast  acreage  of  the  district  itself,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
(eneral  uniformity  of  surface,  contains  practically  no  non-irrigable  lands  (to  coin  a 
vord),  and  should  an  addition  of  even  50  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate  cost  as  above 
>e  reached  with  the  final  completion  of  the  works  the  rate  per  acre  would  still  prove 
ti!)ignificant  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  water  rights  attached  to  the  land 
kQd  the  permanent  advantages  attending. 

Regretting  our  inability  to  report  at  this  stage  a  degree  of  advancement  in  the  irri- 
gation works  of  the  district  sufficient  for  your  purposes,  but  trusting  that  under  the 
[^resent  very  satisfactory  rate  .of  progress  such  point  may  be  reached  at  au  early  day, 
We  are,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

C.  BROWER,  Agent 
WALTER  JAMES,  Engineer. 

43lC 
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Bepori  of  W,  H,  MacmurdOy  engineer  of  Irrigation  Districts  Xos.  2  and  3,  dated  .Y«rf  ^^^ 

25,  1j:^9. 

Messrs.  Haggin  &,  Carr,  San  Francisco : 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  hand  yon  a  brief  report  of  the  resalts  aod  effects  of  .rrii? 
tion  as  carried  out  in  district  No.  2  for  the  past  four  years. 

District  No.  2  comprises  all  lands  west  of  Old  Kern  River,  soath  of  New  Kero  RI^m 
and  north  and  west  of  Bnena  Vista  Slongh,  being  portions  of  townships  29, 30.ni.  i« 
32  south,  range  25,  26,  and  27  east  of  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  and  eoDUi:;.s, 
an  aggregate  area  of  52,000  acres. 

The  general  slope  of  the  district  is  from  northeast  to  son th west,  with  an  svrrig 
fall  of  seven  feet  per  mile.  The  land  is  much  diversified  as  regards  the  character  i 
the  soil.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  the  soil  is  composed  of  alteraat  z 
strata  of  varying  thickness  of  sand  and  alluvial  deposits,  containing  but  little  c'l 
in  its  composition  until  we  approach  the  central  portion  of  the  district.  Here  the »« 
becomes  more  clayey  in  its  composition,  and  so  increases  as  we  go  south,  uotil,  oo  'i 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  we  find  the  soil  to  be  a  stiff  adobe. 

The  district  is  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation  purposes  by  the  foUowiog  princi;4 
canals  and  their  branches: 

The  Anderson  (riNa/— Commencing  in  Kem  River,  near  the  center  of  secttooll 


charging  capacity  of  75  cubic  feet  per 

which  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  district,  and  is  need  exclusively  ftir  w.i 

gating  that  ranch.    The  canal  was  in  a  state  of  construction  when  it  first  came  ni^ft 

my  supervision,  and  has  not  been  completed  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  m\**^ 

sibility  of  obtaining  many  accounts  against  the  canal.    I  am  unable  to  state  tbe  ftct4 

cost  of  construction.    The  same  facts  exist  in  regard  to  several  of  the  canals  du.^ 

below. 

The  Gates  i'anuL — Commencing  in  Kern  River  near  the  west  boundary  line  of  mt:  H 
26,  township  29  south,  rause  27  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  and  nnr.aj 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  about  2^  miles,  being  12  feet  wide  and  2«  feet  (:««'. 
and  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  48  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  canal  a]»»  il*'«| 
into  Belle  View  ranch,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  irrigation  of  that  ranch. 

The  Buena  Vieta  (Vin a /.~ Commencing  in  Kern  River  near  the  east  booodsnlii 
of  section  33,  township  29,  range  27,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  and  ru 
nlng  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  13i  miles,  30  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  »*< 
having  a  discharging  capacity  of  216  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  canal  flows  tbn*rj 
the  Belle  View  ranch  and  the  greater  part  of  district  No.  2,  and  is  owned  9< 
yourselves  and  many  farmers  who  own  land  in  their  own  right  in  the  sootbero  &m 
central  portion  of  this  district.  The  capital  stock  is  divided  into  2,600  shares  *^ 
these  2,600  shares  1,000  belong  to  the  individual  farmers  who  poeaeas  farms  in  til 
district.  These  farmers  have  constructed  numerous  branch  ditches  of  various  w:*!!Q 
and  dimensions  from  the  main  canal  to  their  lands,  and  are  using  the  water  oo  i^ 
lands  with  good  results. 

Of  the  amount  of  branch  ditching,  &c.,  done  by  these  parties  and  cost  of  eoostri-^ 
ing  such  works  I  am  unable  to  make  any  definite  statement  at  preaent.  Tbe  c^^t  • 
constructing  tbe  main  canal  and  head-gates  and  weirs  and  keeping  the  caoal  in  g^"^ 
repair  and  condition, to  date  is  $26,125.36. 

The  James  Canal. — Commencing  in  Kern  River  near  the  east  bonndaiy  Uoe  of  tret,  i 
33,  township  29,  ran^e  27,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian,  and  ninning  tbeocr  t: 
southwesterly  direction  17^  miles,  60  feet  wide  the  first  three  miles  and  40  feet  ▼••i* 
the  remaining  distance,  being  3  feet  deep,  and  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  -^^ 
cubic  feet  per  secoud.  This  canal  flows  through  the  Belle  View  ranch,  aod  U^*'^ 
furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  this  ranch,  it  »ap}>>  '^ 
water  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  southwestern  part  of  district  No.  2,  and  »  wi'^ 
exclusively  by  yourselves.  From  tbe  books  and  accounts  of  the  secretary  I  tisil  t^«l 
$16,600  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  canal.  This  does  not  ib'-l^'-i 
the  cost  of  lumber  for  weirs,  &c.,  and  is  below  the  actual  cost  of  constmctioa. 

The  riunkett  Canal. — Commencing  in  Kern  River  neiir  the  center  of  section  S*>,^*»'"'j 
ship  29,  range  27,  Mouut  Diablo  meridian,  and  running  thence  in  a  sooth wevt erlv  c  | 
rection  through  Belle  View  ranch,  being  3f  miles  long,  12  feet  wide  and  2j  feet  *Uft\ 
and  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  45  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  water  irvia  :> 
canal  is  used  and  belongs  exclusively  to  Belle  View  ranch. 

The  Meacham  f 'ana/.— Commencing  in  Kern  River  near  the  northwest  corner  of  «»* 
tion  6,  township  30,  range  27,  and  nowing  thence  through  the  Belle  View  ranch  a  i 
southwesterly  airection  nearly  4  miles,  12  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  bsTiog  ^  ^' 
charging  capacity  of  48  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Wihon  Can  a  I. ^Commencing  at  a  point  near  the  head-gate  of  the  Veacbim  <  *' 
nal  on  section  6,  township  30,  range  27,  and  flowing  through  Belle  View 'no^l-  m 
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niles  in  a  Ronth  westerly  direct  ion,  5  feet  wide  and  '21  feet  dt^ep,  having  a  discharging 
apacity  of  1*^  cnbic  feet  per  second. 

The  last  two  canals  named  above  belong  ezchisively  to  parties  owning  land  west  of 
telle  View  ranch,  and  are  used  to  irrigate  lands  now  being  farmed  by  themselves. 

am  nnable  to  make  any  statement  of  the  cost  of  these  canals  nor  the  amount  of 
•ranch  ditches  constrncted  by  them. 

The  Hmley  CfimtL — Commencing  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southe&st  quarter 
f  the  .southeast  quarter  of  section  9,  township  30,  range  26,  running  thence  in  a  south- 
rest^  rlj  direction  about  2^  miles,  3  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep,  and  having  a  discharging 
apacity  of  10  cnbic  feet  per  second. 

The  Frazier  Canal. — Commencing  in  Kern  River  on  northeast  quarter  of  section  16, 

owDsbip  30,  range  26,  and  running  thence  in  a  sonth westerly  direction  about  2^^  miles^ 

feet  wide,  1^  ^eet  deep,  and  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  18  cubic  feet  per  second. 

fl'eirft.^On  section  'Xi,  township  21),  range  27,  near  to  and  below  the  head-gates  of 
he  Baena  Vista  Canal  and  the  James  Canal  a  weir  1.50  feet  wide  and  20  feet  loug  has 
leen  coostmcted  with  arrangements  so  constrncted  that  the  water  in  Kern  River  can  be 
orc^^d  into  these  canals,  and  the  sand  which  has  a  tendency  to  deposit  in  front  of  the 
lead-^tes  can  be  sluiced  out  and  allowed  to  pass  down  the  river  instead  of  flowing 
ntu  the,  canals  at  a  cost  of  $1,600. 

On  section  1,  towuship  30  sonth,  range  26  east,  a  combined  weir  and  bridge,  400  feet 
n  length,  and  24  feet  in  width,  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  and  serves  the  same 
mrpoee  of  the  one  just  described.  Both  of  these  weirs  are  so  constructed  that  the 
?hole  interior  parts  can  be  removed  at  short  notice,  and  allow  the  water  to  flow  in  its 
isnal  channel  without  obstruction.  A  plan  of  the  above  described  works  can  be  seen 
md  their  object  better  nnderstood  by  examining  the  plat  of  Belle  View  ranch  in- 
iloeed  with  this  report.  A  plan  of  the  weirs  nsed  in  the  principal  irrigating  canals  can 
>e  seen  and  understood  by  glancing  at  the  plat  of  the  M oClung  ranch  accompanying 
uy  report  on  district  No.  3,  and  marked  ''A  plan  of  weirs  in  the  Pioneer  Canal."  Such 
k  weir  costs  abont  $75. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  description  of  the  principal  canal  that  their  total 
length  is  abont  51  miles;  their  aggregate  discharging  capacity  832  cubic  feet  per 
Kcoml.  This  amount  of  water  if  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  district  would  be 
lufficient  to  cover  the  district,  52,000  acres,  20  inches  deep  in  1,268^  hours,  about  53 
lays,  which  would  in  effect  be  equal  to  20  inches  of  rainfall.  Bat  it  has  been  fully 
lemonstrated  from  experience  and  practice  that  to  insure  a  crop  of  small  grain  on  any 
[>art  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  district  (No.  2),  30  inches  of  water  in  depth  is 
lecefwiary  the  flrst  year,  as  the  hard-pan  or  clay  strata  are  so  far  beneath  the  surface 
that  the  water  sinks  down  and  drains  otf  toward  the  lakes. 

Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  substrata,  it  has  been  found  most  expedient  to  irrigate 
the  northern  portion  of  district  No.  2,  especially  the  tract  known  as  the  Belle  View 
ranch,  and  occupying  the  whole  northern  part  of  this  district  (and  so  shown  on  the  gen- 
eral map  of  Kern  County),  to  ran  the  water  over  the  surface  by  means  of  namerous 
»mall  ditches,  and  not  by  means  of  the  system  adopted  in  district  No.  4,  where  the 
bard-pan  is  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  consequently  holds  the  moisture 
Dear  the  top. 

This  system  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  small  ditches,  has  been  found  very  expensive, 
as  it  requires  the  constant  attention  of  many  hands,  but  it  has  some  advantage  over 
the  method  of  irrigating  district  No.  4. 

1.  In  retjard  to  ecoHoniy  of  water. — Water  can  be  caused  to  flow  over  the  lands  in 
this  part  of  the  district,  wetting  the  around  a  foot  or  more  in  deoth,  whereas  if  checks 
were  constructed,  as  in  district  No.  4,  it  would  require  a  much  longer  time  to  fill  the 
checks  and  consequently  would  require  a  much  larger  amount  of  water,  as  it  would 
Boak  or  sink  in  the  gronnd  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in  filling,  and  all  water 
(linking  below  a  certain  depth  is,  in  great  measure,  lost. 

2.  Eiimomy  of  cultiration. — The  northern  portion  of  the  district  is  very  uneven  and 
rolling  and  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  checks  so  near  together  that  they 
would  materially  interfere  with  the  economical  working  of  the  land. 

3.  Injury  to  crops, — The  land  being  uneven  and  rolling,  the  high  portion  of  the  field 
would  soon  drain  off  and  become  dry,  while  the  low  places  would  become  too  wet, 
thereby  producing  rust  and  diminishing  the  yield  of  the  crop. 

It  has  been  found  by  practice  that  it  is  best  to  run  water  over  the  higher  parts  of  a 
field  and  allow  the  low  places  to  irrigate  from  seepage,  as  far  as  possible,  thus  obtaining 
a  better  result  and  materially  reducing  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  irrigation. 

In  the  year  lcf75  water  could  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  any  part  of  the  Belle  View  ranch ;  instead  of  rising  nearer  the  surface  from 
effect  of  using  such  large  quantities  of  water  during  the  past  four  years,  as  would  be 
naturally  supposed,  it  has  in  fact  changed  but  little.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  underlying  strata  have  a  declination  toward  the  lakes  sufficient  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  northern  portion  of  district  No.  2. 

I  inclose  a  plat  of  Belle  View  ranch  (occupying  the  northern  part  of  this  district). 
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Farming  operations  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  tbis  tract.  The  plat  show*  a  lr| 
part  of  the  land  cultivated  in  this  districr,  aiao  the  manner  of  disiribotiog  «»tci  j 
means  of  small  ditches,  and  plans  of  head-gatea  and  weirs. 

The  different  kinds  of  crops  are  designated  by  means  of  colore,  the  principal  cr  <; 
being  wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  though  many  different  kinds  of  crops  have  brrD  •  \ 
tivated  with  succesp. 

Cotton  and  rice  have  been  successfully  grown,  and  preparations  are  nowbeincnij^ 
for  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  rice.     Flax,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  ba\«' « -i 
remarkably  well.    Oranges,  lemons,  and  many  semi-tropical  fruits  are  in  a  flonn^L.: 
condition.     The  grapes  raised  in  this  district  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  tirctKA 
the  State.    All  the  ordinary  varieties  of  fruits  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

The  yield  of  all  crops  has  been  good,  notwithstanding  the  unnanml  dry  seasoD^.  r 
4k  marked  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  beeu  the  invariable  roMilt  «liett« 
irrigation  has  been  carried  on. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  plat  that  a  large  area  is  seeded  in  alfal/a.  This  eroprf<(r:r 
but  little  water  after  the  first  year,  the  deep,  loose  soil  of  tbis  district  seeibiDg  (ur< 
ularly  adapted  to  its  wonderful  growth,  which  has  often  reached  the  height  ut  r.; 
feet  in  a  few  months.  In  soil  of  this  description  the  roots  of  alfalfa  reach  dovu  ii- 
12  to  15  feet,  and  at  this  depth  find  sufficient  moisture  to  support  it  throu^^L  i 
driest  seasona. 

4  Artesian  tcelbt. — On  the  southern  border  of  this  district  two  flow^aof  artesian  wt' 
have  been  secured.  On  section  11,  township  31,  range  25,  Mount  Diablo  mehdun. 
a  depth  of  385  feet  a  flow  was  obtained  furnishing  3,000  gallons  per  hoar.  TLU  «• 
is  cased  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  double  ti-inch  iron  pipe. 

On  section  17,  township  31,  range  26,  a  well  similar  in  description,  290  feet  <>^ 
flowing  about  the  same  amount  of  water  per  hour,  has  been  obtained. 

DISTRICT  NO.  3. 

District  No,  3  comprises  all  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  Kero  River,  north  ii 
east  of  swamp-land  district  No.  121,  and  south  of  Ooose-Lake  Sloagft,  and  inc.  ^'i 
portions  of  townships  27,  28,  29,  and  30  south,  ranges  22, 2:),  24.25,  and  26  ea^t,  Hvi 
Diablo  base  and  meridian,  containing  an  aggregate  area  of  63,000  acrea.  The  e^ati 
elope  of  the  district  is  from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  an  average  fall  of  2i  t<wt  f 
mile.  ' 

District  No.  3  is  composed  of  several  distinct  qualities  of  soil,  the  eaatem  p<»rt^ 
being  similar  in  character  to  the  northern  ]M>rtion  of  district  No.  2,  while  the  M*n:U 
and  western  sections  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  southern  portion  uf  a 
trlot  No.  2. 

District  No.  3  receives  its  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from  the  foilovti 
principal  irrigating  canals  and  their  branches,  viz : 

The  Railroad  Canal. — Commercing  in  Kern  River,  near  the  sooth  weat  comer  of  n 
tion  31,  township  29,  range  27,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  flowing  tb«^nce  in  a  r<>n 
westerly  direction  about  3,000  feet,  at  which  point  it  dischargee  into  G^mjm  U 
Slough  and  flows  to  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  district.  Th*i»  can.«t  > 
feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  2  feet  deep,  and  has  a  discharging  capacity  of  hUO  cuIk  U 
per  second. 

The  JVible  TaNa/.— Commencing  at  Kern  River,  near  the  northwest  comer  of  «r<*ri 
6,  township  30  south,  range  27  east,  and  running  thence  in  a  northwesterly  dinr^ti 
about  l,O0io  feet  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  GkMwe  Lake  Canal,  tbecce  ip  1 
Ooose  Lake  Canal  to  the  point  at  which  Goose  Lake  Canal  discharges  its  watrrt 
Goose  Lake  Slough,  and  from  this  point  through  the  channel  of  Ooose  Lake  S;ou):h 
the  lands  along  the  northern  border  of  this  district.  The  Wible  Canal  ia  40  fc^t  «i 
2  feet  deep,  and  has  a  discharging  capacity  of  222  cubic  feet  per  second. 

It  is  in  possession  of  farmers  owning  land  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  d.^tri 
who  have  constructed  many  branch  ditches  and  checks,  and  has  been  Mirrt<«^ta 
operated  for  the  past  three  years.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  cost  of  the  mam  c^sal 
^branches,  &o.,  as  the  work  has  been  entirely  executed  by  other  parties.  { 

The  Goose  Lake  CaNa/.— Commencing  in  Kern  River,  near  the  northeast  (4>n.^r 
-section  1,  township  30  south,  range  26  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  mn^  tb^ 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  about  4|  miles,  at  which  poiut  it  discharge*  into  the  <»«« 
Xiake  Slough,  and  flows  thence  in  the  channel  of  Goose  Lake  Slough  along  tbe  mt 
northern  border  of  the  district,  and  is  taken  one  at  difi'erent  poiute  aloug  the  «.*•« 
in  canals  and  ditches  to  irrigate  lands  in  the  central  portions  of  the  diatrict.  ^ 
•canal  has  a  bottom  width  of  140  feet,  and  a  depth  of  3  feet,  with  a  diacbargiuiE  •  ap 
dty  of  1,050  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  fS^.i^x*. 

The  Pioneer  Canal, — Commencing  in  Kern  River,  near  the  northeast  comer  of  ^e^tH 
1,  township  30  south,  range  26  east,  and  rnnnin|;  thence  in  a  westerly  dire<tH>!i J 
miles,  and  has  a  bottom  width  of  60  feet,  with  a  discharging  capacity  of  iriO  cubic  4 
per  second,  and  has  cost  to  construct  to  its  present  capacity  |43,9I9.K7.  j 
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It  is  contemplated  to  eotnplete  this  canal  to  the  northwestern  portion  of  this  district, 
to  irrigate  the  laqds  bonleriug  on  swamp-laud  district  121  and  Goose  Lake.  It  is  pow 
in  snccessfnl  operation  throagh  the  easteru  and  central  portion  of  the  district  from 
the  point  of  diversion  from  Kern  River  on  the  east  to  section  13,  township  30  sonth, 
ra!t^e  24  east. 

The  Pioneer  Canal  is  divided  iuto  2,400  shares.  Of  the  2,400  shares  350  shares  belong 
to  parties  owning  laud  iu  this  district,  and  the  water  represented  by  them  is  used  for 
the  ttuccessfnl  cultivation  of  their  farms.  They  have  built  branch  ditches  and  checks 
rn>m  the  main  canal  to  their  lands  with  good  results. 

This  canal  tlows  through  the  entire  length  of  the  McClnng  Ranch,  and  is  used  for  the 
priDcipal  Irrigation  of  that  ranch.  I  inclose  a  plat  of  the  McCluug  Ranch,  showing 
the  route  of  the  main  canal  and  the  many  branches,  i&c. 

Thf  James  and  Dixan  Canal. — Commencing  In  Kern  River,  on  section  3,  township  30 
Bonth,  rauge  2'3  east,  and  running  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  fro  about  3  miles,  30 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  240  cubic  feet  per 
!<ecoDd.  *  It  is  used  upon  the  McCluug  Ranch  and  the  lands  west  of  the  McClung 
Kancb. 

Ikf  Johnson  Canal — Commencing  in  Kern  River,  on  section  6,  township  30  sonth^ 
rau^e  26  east,  and  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  about  4  miles,  30  feet 
wide  on  the  liottom,  and  3  feet  deep,  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  240  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  Jonhson  Canal  is  owned  by  several  difierent  parties  who  own  small 
tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  district,  and  is  operated  and  used  excln- 
wvely  by  them. 

j4e'«  Cana!. — Commences  in  Kern  River,  on  section  3,  township  30  south,  range  26 
east,  and  runs  thence  iu  a  westerly  direction  about  1  mile,  8  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep, 
having  a  discharging  capacity  of  24  cubic  feet  i)er  second.  It  has  been  constrnctetl 
and  nned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Ashe  upon  his  farm  upou  section  10,  township  30,  range  2(i  east. 

Mafx  Canal. — Commences  on  section  18,  township  30  south,  ran^je  26  east,  and  run- 
ning thence  in  a  westerly  direction  through  sectious  13, 14,  and  15,  township  30  south, 
range  25  east,  ti  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  having  a  discharging  capacity  of  :36  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

Th  Joice  Canal. — Commencing  in  Kern  River,  on  section  2.3,  township  30  south, 
range  25  east,  and  running  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  about  4  miles,  12  feet 
^'ide  and  2  feet  deep,  having  a  didchargiug  capacity  of  48  cubic  feet  per  second.  This 
canal  was  constrncted  with  a  view  of  irrigatiTig  the  southern  portion  of  district  No.  3, 
especially  the  Buena  Vista  Ranch,  which  occupies  nearly  the  entire  southern  portion 
of  this  district  and  has  been  iu  succchsful  operation  for  the  past  five  years. 

By  means  of  this  canal,  its  branches  and  checks,  the  Buena  Vista  and  a<ljoinlng 
ntncbes  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  tinena  Vista  Ranch  and  accurate  ac- 
connts  of  farmers  owning  adjoining  lauds,  it  has  beeu  ascertained  that  it  only  costs  10 
cents  per  acre  to  irrigate  land  in  this  section  of  this  district  after  constructing  the 
ditches  and  checks. 

It  will  1)e  seen  by  the  plat  of  the  McClnng  Ranch  that  the  same  system  of  irrigating 
by  small  ditches  has  been  adopted.  This  is  owing  to  the  same  reasons  given  in  my 
report  on  district  No.  2. 

The  yield  of  all  crops  on  the  McClnng  Ranch  has  been  good,  and  the  soil  shows  the 
same  evidence  of  increasing  fertility  from  ejects  of  irrigation. 

Near  the  present  terminus  of  the  Pioneer  Canal  (and  central  part  of  this  district) 
ranches  have  been  laid  out,  houses,  barns,  and  all  necessary  outbuildings  have  been 
huilt  at  an  average  cost  and  expense  of  about  S'^^jOOO  for  each  ranch.  These  ranches 
are  lea.sed  to  tenants  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  combined  bridge  and  weir  mentioned  in  my  report  on  district  No.  2  serves  the 
pnrpose  of  controlling  the  water  in  the  Railroad,  Wible,  Goose  Lake,  and  Pioneer 
Canals. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  approval,  hoping  that  yon  will  find 
the  results  and  operations  of  the  past  four  years  will  justify  yon  in  continuing  the 
development  of  a  larger  territory  tSat  has  for  years  remained  a  barren  waste. 
V'ery  respectfully, 

W.  H.  MACMURDO, 
Engineer  of  Second  and  Third  Districts, 

Belle  Vikw  Ranch,  Xotcmber  25,  l-??!*. 


San  Francisco,  October  10, 1H79. 

ArousT  E.  Gantz,  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  made  the  following  statement: 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  surveying  department  of  this  State  since  1872.  I  am 
by  education  and  profession,  however,  an  engineer,  surveying  being  but  a  slight  por- 
tion of  that. 
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I  will  assume  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  which  yoa  hare 
the  rectangular  system  will  hereafter  form  the  principal  way  hy  which  weget  ilqufr 
tities  for  the  purj^ose  of  disposing  of  the  lands.     It  may  be  done  in  coqJQMtion  vitb 
other  more  scientific  methods,  but  anyway  I  will  assume  that  the  rectangolar  %jmtm 
remains.    The  question  then  arises  how  to  carry  it  into  effect.    It  can  be  doM  dinci 
through  Washinetoa— done  something  similar  to  what  is  beinff  done  now  by  ^^isf 
6urveyors-general,or  persons  intrusted  with  the  same  duties  under  different  namts.  I  vu 
also  assume  that  hereafter  the  surveyors-general,  or  whatever  their  name  shall  be,  viIj 
be  absolutely  competent  men— professional  men,  that  besides  knowins  all  about  UM 
entries,  &c.,  could  also  if  called  upon  make  an  accurate  survey  themseiTea.   Mor  tJku 
this,  they  ought  not  to  be  political  appointments.    If  thev  are  political  appointiMst* 
what  is  there  to  prevent  the  deputies  from  also  being  political  appointments.  There  it  tbc 
root  of  the  evil.  Leaving  thesur vevors-general  themselves  out  of  the  question,  aoBeboA; 
must  be  a  professional  man.    If  the  surveyor-general  is  not,  then  the  deputy  has  got  !•> 
be  a  professional  man.    At  present,  under  the  present  system,  the  system  works  aW* 
lutely  in  the  direction  of  swindling  and  corruption.     If  it  had  been  invented  (or  thst 
purpose  it  could  not  have  been  invented  better.     To-day  Mr.  Jones  wants  a  contract 
Mr.  Jones  says  he  is  a  surveyor.     Mr.  Jones  don't  know  the  surveyor-general,  bit  b« 
knows  some  prominent  politician  who  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  surveyor-generaL   H« 
is  required  to  step  up  to  the  chief  draughtsman,  who  asks  him  a  few  qoestioM,  tat 
before  these  questions  are  asked  he  is  informed  that  a  prominent  politician  has  reooa- 
mended  him,  and  these  few  questions  are  a  farce  and  do  not  amount  to  a  row  of  oiis, 
are  probably  entirely  immaterial  and  do  not  go  to  the  gist  of  the  thine  at  all,  and  the 
gentleman  comes  down  again  and  the  surveyor-general  if  informed  that  be  hat  bcei 
examined.     I  have  undergone  such  an  examination  myself  and  know  what  it  is.  aoi 
that  examination  I  had  to  undergo  when  it  was  intended  to  throw  me  oot,  and  so  i; 
was  severer  than  usual.     This  man  takes  the  contract.      He  takes  it  at  the  presMi 
ridiculously  low  rates.     The  present  rates  and  present  requirements  are  entiray  oot 
of  proportion.    The  present  rates  are  not  within  100  per  cent,  of  what  is  reqnind  u 
carry  out  the  laws  properly.    Anybody  who  takes  a  contract  at  the  present  rates  duet 
so  knowing  that  he  cannot  carry  out  the  laws.     It  is  so  understood,  and  wbeo  be 
comes  back  from  the  field  it  is  so  understood,  and  they  say,  **  He  has  done  the  best  ht 
can." 

This  man  is  supposed  to  carry  out  the  work  "  in  his  own  proper  person.''  The« 
words  were  put  into  the  contracts  because  heretofore  con  tracts,  were  abeorbed  by  oaf 
or  two  men,  and  they  "subbed"  it  out  among  half  a  dozen  different  partiea,  and  i^ 
work  was  done  loosely  and  it  was  not  good  work ;  and  yet  no  deputy  is  supposed  to 
have  more  than  he  can  do  personally  within  one  season.  The  svstem  is  improved  le 
that  respect  theoretically.  You  will  find  that  the  deputy  who  don't  nnderauc^ 
anything  about  his  work  during  the  first  or  second  year  gets  some  other  deputy  t« 
come  and  help  him,  and  that  other  man  who  does  the  work  does  not  appear  at  sU 
The  deputy  getting  the  contract  hires  a  man  to  do  the  work.  He  gets  a  coiD)«teo< 
man.  In  this  particular  respect  I  know  it  is  beine  constantly  done*  I  have  not  dov 
it,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  I  worked  at  a  disadvantage.  There  has  been  an  iocli- 
natiun  to  be  lenient  in  that  respect,  and  so  that  as  long  as  a  deputy  was  in  the  fieid 
himself  with  a  partv  and  directed  the  work,  even  If  the  instrumental  work  was  dooe 
by  another  man  under  his  direction,  that  constituted  what  the  contract  calls  ^  ia  ^ 
own  proper  person."  It  has  been  so  construed  by  the  present  surveyor-generaL  I 
have  always  held  that  it  was  too  lenient  a  construction.  In  fact,  I  have  gone  so  hr 
as  to  ask  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was,  of  course,  not  a 
titled  to  give  me  an  answer  that  might  afterwards  come  back  to  him  for  acyodicatiuL. 
but  the  construction  of  the  survevor-general  is  that  as  the  work  was  dooe  under  tbtf 
direction  that  was  sufficient.  I  think  that  is  a  wrong  construction.  That  dtrertuA 
requires  continuous  presence  in  the  field  ;  but  I  hold  that  there  was  no  possibility  <ii 
any  proof  being  adduced  of  such  continuous  presence  in  the  field,  and  those  who  cos 
strue  the  contracts  in  that  way  have  a  vast  advantage  over  those  who  did  t^*' J^ 
instrumental  work.  Some  cases  in  point  are  surveys  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Culon» 
River.  I  know  positively  that  these  surveys  were  made  bv  partiea  that  were  in  chttp 
of  compass-men  only.  I  spoke  of  the  case,  and  inquiries  developed  the  fact  thaiUw* 
compass-men  had  been  employed  only  part  of  the  time,  and  then  under  the  sapervi«i« 
of  the  deputy.  I  then  tried  to  prove  that  these  compass>men  had  been  in  the  coouac 
ons  employ  of  the  deputy  for  three  years ;  but  that  proof  was  not  called  for,  so  1  hsv^ 
never  given  it. 

Heretofore  a  great  evil  was  the  collusion  between  the  surveyor-general  and  tbedep^ 
ties.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hardenburg,  the  Dyers  were  the  well-known  men  throop 
whom  the  work  was  done.  Then  after  Mr.  Hardenburg  was  dismissed  Mr.  Stratum 
was  appointed  and  the  same  **  color  in  blue  "  continued.  The  name  was  obauged  wr: 
the  appropriation  was  again  absorbed  by  certain  men.  These  certain  men  msns^ 
to  continue,  and  exist  to  this  day.  They  continued  in  lesser  degree  through  tbe^ 
ministration  of  Lawrence  and  Ames,  and  when  the  present  surveyor  came  in  htt'f^^ 
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the  prpseot  state  of  affaira.    He  found  that  these  deputies  were  aooused  of  being  mem- 
bers of  a  rioff.    Mr.  Wafer's  appointment  was  a  vast  step  in  advance. 

As  a  remedy  for  all  this  I  would  suggest  a  positive  examination  by  competent  men. 
I  vould  constitute  a  board  of  examination.  I  would  not  execute  our  work  by  the 
same  method  which  the  Coast  Survey  employ.  We  cannot  pfford  it.  I  would  not  do 
that.    The  remedy  is  competent  men 'and  tenure  of  office. 

Establish  a  corps  of  engineers  under  the  surveyor-general.  First  make  him  as  com- 
petent as  possibly,  then  have  your  competent  men  under  him  ;  give  them  a  fixed  salary 
and  have  them  gentlemen. 

As  far  as  technical  matters  are  concerned  we  are  behind.  The  present  surveyor- 
I^Deral  is  no  doubt  100  per  cent,  better  than  anything  we  have  bad  for  a  long  time, 
bat  the  very  system  under  which  he  exists,  the  source  from  which  he  derives  ulti- 
mately bis  power,  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  Congress,  everything  joins  to  bring  him 
back  again  in  the  same  old  grooves,  the  same  old  ruts.  He  is  constantly  beset  by  the 
eame  old  political  associates.  In  this  case  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  surveyor- 
general  was  selected  because  Mr.  Schurz  thought  him  the  best  man  for  the  place,  and 
not  npon  the  reoommendatioos  of  any  political  friends,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
work  is  largely  better  than  it  was  done  before  for  a  long  time.  The  ''  confirmation 
bamness "  operates  in  this  way,  that  they  consider  themselves  under  obligations  to 
those  who  <v>  not  oppose  their  confirmation.  There  was  opposition  expected  to  Mr. 
Wsgner's  confirmation— a  good  deal  of  it. 

If  there  is  any  way  by  which  at  least  the  subordinates  of  the  surveyor- general  could 
be  selected  with  reference  first  and  foremost  to  their  competency  and  without  refer- 
eoce  to  their  greater  or  lesser  political  influence,  there  should  be  same  way  by  which 
every  competent  man  who  has  no  political  influence  mi^ht  be  selected  as  a  deputy. 

Sometime  a^o  the  surveyor-general  received  permission  to  pay  for  employes  out  of 
the  snbdepoait  fund«  and  an  additional  amount  of  bond,  I  tnink  $125,000,  was  re- 
<)aired.  Now,  Mr.  Wagner  is  comparatively  an  unknown  man  in  San  Francisco,  and 
lie  had  trouble  to  get  that  bond.  The  principal  rich  men  iu  San  Francisco  are  not  his 
friends,  so  the  present  chief  clerk  busied  himself  in  running  about  getting  the  bond 
for  him.  And  now,  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  thing,  Mr  Wagner  told  me  shortly 
after  we  had  that  conversation  in  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  along  without  a 
chief  clerk,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Rickard,  '*  He  has  not  invented  gunpowder,  neverthe- 
less he  is  an  honest  fellow."  But  the  pressure  of  the  friends  who  had  furnished  the 
bonds  was  great  enough,  notwithstanding  that  he  thought  be  was  not  very  bright,  and 
notwithstanding  that  h^  had  told  roe  he  would  have  no  chief  clerk — that  the  law  did 
not  know  of  any  such  position  as  chief  clerk— notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  pres- 
sare  enough  to  compel  him  or  induce  him  to  appoint  that  gentleman  chief  clerk. 
There  were  two  contradictory  statements  for  y  ou. 

Mr.  Wagner  abolished  the  abominable  corruption  of  "  extra  work. '^  Now,  when  there 
is  extra  work  done  the  amount  is  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  draughtsmen  paid 
out  of  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  done  now,  but  certainly  Mr.  Wagner 
started  in  with  the  best  endeavors  and  intentions. 

Q.  If  the  surveyor-general  should  order  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  office 
hours,  it  would  be  done,  would  it  not  t — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  The  clerical  force  is  in- 
sufficient ;  but  if  a  person  comes  in  there  and  offers  to  pay  for  that  extra  work,  it  is 
done  qaick.  That  money  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  then  the  draughta- 
men  paid  out  of  it. 

Q.  Are  not  any  of  the  draughtsmen  now  authorized  to  do  work  out  of  office  hours, 
snd  take  the  money  themselves  f— A.  No.  That  was  the  old  rule.  If  it  were  not  liable 
to  snch  abuse  it  would  be  proper,  but  you  cannot  control  it.  It  results  in  irregular 
work,  and  work  beins;  done  without  being  paid  for.  The  extra- work  charge  was  abol- 
ished by  Mr.  Wagner,  or  properly  I  should  say  it  was  abolished,  for  iu  fact  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is.  There  is  another  thing.  If  you  wish  to  insure  prompt  work,  yoa 
oaght  to  pay  them  promptly.    Prompt  payment  insures  prompt  work. 

Q.  Is  the  office  k^t  open  after  office  hours  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  in  the  office 
kept  open  after  office  hours,  and  nobody,  to  my  knowledge,  is  worked  after  office 
boars.  If  anybody,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  surveyor-general,  does  work— ex- 
tra work — and  takes  pay  from  individuals,  he  is  now  doing  it  in  office  hours ;  he  has 
no  rivbt  to  take  work  home.  Men  want  to  have  a  motive  for  working — they  want 
their  pay — I  speak  of  the  ordinary  salaries  of  the  office.  In  the  first  place,  the  salaries 
are  paid  quarterly ;  then  the  vouchers  go  to  Washington,  and  then  from  one  place  to 
another  until  they  get  into  the  Treasury  Department.  I  know  of  cases  where  salaries 
are  not  paid  until  six  months  after  they  are  due — even  a  year  after  they  are  due— in  my 
case,  for  instance.  I  have  worked  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  surveying  ranges  at  a  per  diem,  and  the  expenses  would  not  be 
<;(»vereil  by  mileage  at  all.  The  necessary  and  actual  expenses  come  out  of  my  pocket, 
in  the  first  place,  and  are  afterwards  refunded.  I  worked  in  August  and  September.  I 
have  rendered  my  account  and  I  expect  to  have  the  money  for  this  work  in  about  three 
months,  not  for  my  services,  but  money  that  I  have  actually  advanced  to  the  govern- 
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znent.  Oar  cod  tract  states  also  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  priTate  work  wUk^ 
the  territory  covered  by  oar  contracts.  Now,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  ooncemed,  I  bsrc 
steadily  refused  to  take  contracts.  I  have  taken  no  contracts ;  bat  this  proTiaicv  • 
daily,  honrly,  constantly  violated,  and  lands  are  picked  oat — townships  are  ael^ct^i 
with  that  very  purpose  in  view—to  get  those  townships  where  the  most  private  vofi 
is  to  be  done.  Of  conrse,  when  a  gentleman  tells  yon,  as  he  did  to-day,  thai  the  v<»rk 
cannot  be  done  at  the  present  rates,  and  after  he  tells  you  the  work  caanoi  be  boa- 
estly  done — under  the  rates,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  and  he  knows  before  takioir  t^ 
contract  that  he  cannot  do  it  for  you— his  reason  for  taking  the  contraet  most  be  tbe 
opportunities  for  private  work,  and  that  he  intends  to  get  the  money  withoot  difi&: 
•the  work. 

Q.  13.  Is  it  a  fact  that  more  or  less  contracts  are  let  to  men  who  hire  mea  to  gn  a**' 
the  field  and  never  themselves  leave  this  city  f — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  tl^ivei- 
ists  to-day  in  this  city  a  force  that  acts  as  middlemen  between  the  deputy  sorrftvn 
and  the  men  in  the  field.  Benson  &  Co.  have  a  little  mannfactory  of  field-notes.  Tb^y 
have  rubber  stamps  cut  out  for  each  set  topographic  phrase.  The  bnsiDeia  of  thftt 
office  is  the  making  out  of  field-notes  for  parties  in  the  field.    It  may  be  done  to  ex- 

r9dite  business.  The  thing  is  possible.  J.  A.  Benson  is  known  to  be  a  very  good  mis 
taught  him  what  he  knows  about  the  business  in  lt^2.  He  is  known  to  be  on  ^thW 
terms  with  everybody,  and  there  is  a  league  in  Washington,  because  Mr.  Benson  i^  b- 
formed  from  Washington  before  anybody  else  here.  I  will  cite  a  cane.  This  geat}*^ 
man  is  known  to  be  on  good  terms  with  everybody.  Now,  if  an  inexperienced  man  ^t- 
into  any  dilemma  he  gets  a  little  hint  from  somebody  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  * 
to  go  to  Benson's  and  ne  is  all  right.  He  makes  his  survey.  If  he  can't  get  along,  b* 
sends  for  one  of  that  firm  to  help  him  (as  has  been  done),  and  the  genUeman  ibei 
makes  out  the  field-notes  and  charges  so  much  per  township.  This  man  has  a  direct 
interest  in  having  as  many  incompetent  men  appointed  as  deputies  as  pcMsible,  bfcacv 
competent  men  can  do  their  own  work  just  as  expeditiously  as  he  can.  My  fieid-D4>tr< 
when  I  come  home  are  ready  to  be  copied,  but  I  use  abbreviations  and  I  write  ha*>tiir. 
I  perhaps  cannot  lay  my  book  flat,  it  looks  bad,  and  in  such  a  case  I  am  the  l«bt  msi 
to  copy  them. 

Q.  If  a  survey  was  made  in  Shasta  you  do  not  send  a  man  from  here,  do  yoo  f— A- 
Yes;  sometimes  they  do  that.  Now,  there  has  been  somebody  behind  the  thfon«.  I 
have  been  approached  within  the  last  few  months  and  asked  to  *'  let  up.'*  We  mrt  n-'^v 
working  100  per  cent,  better  than  we  ever  did ;  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  :d- 
provement  possible,  and  the  principal  improvement  is  competent  men,  tenare  of  offire. 
and  pay  them  decently. 

•  Q.  Suppose  a  contract  is  given  a  man  in  Shasta  County,  how  can  a  man  be  «tt 
away  from  here  and  in  the  face  of  the  incompetent  pay  hope  to  make  anything T— A 
He  can't  under  ordinary  business  rules.  There  is  no  money  in  it  if  he  has  been  •mzx 
on  such  work  as  I  have  been  sent.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it.  There  are  caf^ 
where  men  are  appointed  in  Shasta  County.  He  sends  his  bond  down  berv  as  rr- 
qnired  and  makes  his  survey.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can  intmst  bis  heid- 
notes  to  another  to  rewrite.  If  he  sends  these  notes  down  here  and  they  come  into  ttt 
anrveyor-general's  possession  and  these  notes  are  found  incorrect  they  are  not  r«- 
turned  to  this  man,  but  they  are  simply  returned  to  Mr.  Benson  for  correction,  and  U 
changes  and  corrects  them.  But  still  Mr.  Wagner  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  «' 
have  ever  yet  had  the  ofiice. 

This  manufactory  of  field-notes  has  existed  for  a  long  time ;  I  do  not  know  Just  b^v 
long;  I  think  about  five  years.  Before  that  was  established  they  made  up  their  ovx 
field-notes;  or  possibly  he  was  successor  to  some  other  person.  Before  Mr.  Benavc 
became  the  chief  man  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  Mr.  Dyer. 

If  the  surveyor-general  should  be  ordered  to  have  so  many  men  as  their  assKant*  §* 
such  and  such  a  salary,  these  men  to  be  strictly  examined  and  not  to  be  iitvu  wt« 
acted  as  chain-carriers  for  six  months  and  then  come  and  call  themselv^  engineer^ : 
if  it  was  necessary  that  every  deputy  surveyor  should  be  capable  of  making  a  decirt^ 
map  of  his  own  work,  and  a  tolerably  well  educated  man,  then  yon  would  have  better 
work,  provided  you  pay  them  when  the  work  is  done. 

I  was  out  with  Mr.  Hobbs  in  the  winter  among  the  timber  depredations,  and  tl' 
pay  for  that  lagged  for  five  or  six  months  after  it  became  due,  and  so  it  has  been  rictt 
straight  along.  The  trouble  is  that  most  deputies  are  in  the  bauds  of  brokers  and  |t^* 
5H  P«r  cent,  for  their  pay.  Yon  will  find  that  one-half  of  the  vouchers  are  arcomp*- 
nied  by  a  power  of  attorney.  For  instance,  I  have  executed  ray  contract*  I  have  ps*  i 
all  my  expenses,  and  I  return  my  work,  and  it  is  proved  there  is  doe  me  |7,0CKK  I  b».# 
expended  all  I  have,  and  I  know  I  cannot  get  a  cent  for  six  or  eight  months;  the  r«o 
sequence  is  that  I  have  to  go  to  some  broker,  give  him  power  of  attorney  to  draw  il- 
check.  He  then  advances  me  perhaps  81,000  or  $2,000  to  pay  me  my  own  money,  sr-' 
to  live  myself  I  have  to  pay  him  from  H  to  *Z^  per  cent,  per  month  until  that  «)r»ft 
arrives.  When  it  arrives  the  broker  take:)  out  wliat  belongs  to  him,  with  the  intrTv** 
and  then  passes  me  the  rest. 
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There  is  one  principal  broker  here,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Greenbaum.  Benson  ia 
doing  a  great  deal  of  it  himBelf . 

If  people  will  freely  tell  yon  their  experience  yon  can  see  the  facts  themselves  and 
draw  yoor  own  conclusions.  No  matter  what  system  yon  recommend,  the  proof  of  the 
podding  will  remain  in  the  eating  of  it,  and  it  will  depend  upon  how  it  is  carried  out. 

When  a  contract  is  awarded  there  is  no  way  of  testing  his  instruments.  That  is  a 
great  troable.  The  government  shonld  certainly  in  the  first  place  insist  npon  the  best 
instrnments  known.  The  deputy  surveyors  fnmish  their  own  instruments,  and  they 
are  not  tested  at  all.  There  shonld  be  a  standard  instrument  at  each  office.  He  never 
even  brings  in  his  chain  to  be  tested.  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  standard  chain  in 
the  office.  The  only  way  to  test  the  chains  is  to  compare  them  with  a  steel  tape. 
There  is  supervision  over  the  instruments  that  are  used.  We  are  instructed  to  use 
solar  instruments.  All  of  the  deputy  surveyors  are  provided  NauticiJ  Almanacs,  but 
when  they  do  not  use  the  solar  instrnments  they  do  not  have  the  Nautical  Almanac.  I 
know  of  a  man  swearing  that  he  ran  a  transit  line,  and  it  was  a  west  line,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  his  needle^  I  heard  that  same  man  testify  that  a  needle  line  that  was  run 
several  years  ago  could  be  run  again.  The  instructions  require  that  we  should  use  a 
solar  trabsit  or  solar  compass.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  but  such  is  mv  impression. 

We  have  an  immense  mass  of  deputies,  out  of  which  I  would  not  employ  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them.  Mr.  Van  Light  cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  contract.  Alfred 
Carver  cannot  be  induced  to  have  a  contract.  I  have  not  taken  any  contracts  for  a 
long  time.  The  only  contract  I  have  taken  was  the  surveying  of  a  range,  and  at  |15 
per  mile  I  lost  $350  on  it. 

Q.  To  whom  do  the  field-notes  go,  and  what  proof  has  that  officer  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  survey  f — A.  Field-notes  go  first  to  toe  chief  draughtsman,  and  he  has  no 
other  proof  of  their  correctness  than  the  mathematical  correctness  on  the  face  of  the 
paper,  and  the  survey,  too,  is  proof.  You  often  find  that  survevs  are  correct  on  paper^ 
bat  in  resnrveying  the  whole  or  parts  you  find  the  undoubted  proof  that  something 
has  been  covered  up,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  not  a  single  solitary  line 
agreed  with  the  field-notes.  The  examination  of  the  chief  clerk  passes  the  survey^ 
and  for  proof  he  has  nothing  but  the  mathematics  upon  the  papers,  and  upon  which 
to  give  his  decision.  So  if  anybody  sat  down  in  this  city  and  made  the  mathematics 
agree  this  snrvey  would  be  approved.  The  onlv  thing  that  would  prove  anything  is 
not  done,  and  that  is  a  quiet  examination  of  the  work  in  the  field.  There  is  a  mode 
provided  for  inspection  in  the  field,  and  the  statutes  provide  for  it,  I  believe,  but  yon 
cannot  appoint  an  agent  unless  there  is  monej^  to  carry  it  into  eifect. 

Q.  How  many  draughtsmen  are  employed  in  the  land  office  here  T — A.  Out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  there  are  only  three  draughtsmen  employed ;  the  remainder  are 
employed  out  of  these  special  deposits.  The  regular  draughtsmen  vary  from  two  to 
five  or  seven.  The  average  amount  of  special  deposit  varies  very  much.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  the  special  deposits.  It  seems  that  the  predecessors 
of  Mr.  Warner  went  it  blind,  and  the  special  deposits  were  exhausted  before  the 
mining  claims  for  which  deposits  have  been  made  were  worked  up. 
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AUardt,  O.  F.,  California. 

Debris  from  mines,  hvdranlic  mining;  15. 
Aicbibald,  Albert  W.,  Colorado. 

Paatnrage  homesteads,  timber  and  agricaltaral  land,  pasturage  lands,  surveys, 
claasiScation,  243, 244. 
Anns,  H.  N.,  Colorado. 

Pastaraffe  homesteads,  pasturage  lands,  stock-raising,  244, 245. 
Armstrong,  K.,  Montana. 

Mining,  and  local  mining  laws,  340.    Artesian  wells,  4S,  82, 84, 106, 120, 243, 431, 
459, 493, 515. 
Ashbnmer,  William,  California. 

Timber  lands,  destruction  of  timber,  irrigable  lands,  irrigation,  water  rights,  13, 14. 
Pasturage  lands,  mineral  lands,  subterranean  rights,  14.  Hydraulic  mining  and 
dibriBf  15. 
Atkinson,  H.  M.,  survevor-general.  New  Mexico. 

Snryeys,  rectangular  system,  monuments,  triangulation,  classi6cation  of  lands, 
giazinff  lands,  irrigable  lands,  timber  land,  mining  law,  dintricts,  apex  of  a 
lode,  Mexican  titles,  water  rights,  agriculture,  stock-raising,  timber  lauds,  dep- 
redations, forest  fires,  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  441-441. 
Babbitt,  A.  T.,  Wyoming,  554. 
Bacon  Daniel,  Idaho. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  and  lode  claims,  327-329. 
Bailey,  T.  C,  Utah, 

Classification  and  survey  of  the  public  lands,  pre-emptions,  repayments,  pre-emp- 
tion proofs,  homesteads,  cancellation,  contests,  witnesses,  cost  and  expenses, 
publication,  soldiers'  homesteads,  timber  culture,  desert  lands,  timber  lands, 
mineral  lands,  475-482. 
Baldwin,  Charles  C,  Colorado. 

Mineral  surveys.and  claims,  rectangular  surveys,  245. 
Ball,  John  A ,  Oakland,  CTal. 

Lands  under  water,  timber,  desert,  pasturage,  irrigable  lands,  agriculture  in  Cal- 
ifornia, rainfall,  homesteads,  water  rights,  16-21. 
Ball,  Willis,  Nebraska. 


Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  384, 385. 
Ballard,  D.  P.,  Washington  Territory. 


Agriculture,  timber,  and  lode  claims,  637, 63S. 
Bane,  M.  M.,  Utah. 

Timber  lands,  square  location  and  mineral  surveys,  483. 
Banus,  V.  V.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  579. 
Beattie,  R.  C,  Colorado. 

Sheep  ranges  and  fencing  of,  homestead  law,  pasturage  homestead  in  New  Mexico, 
245, 246. 
Beatty,  W.  H.,  chief  justice  of  Nevada. 

Mining  laws  and  lode  claims ;  local  rules  and  records,  395-403. 
Beliord,  James  JB.,  Colorado. 

Irrigation,  pasturage  lands,  leasing  of  the  public  lands,  pre-emption  and  homestead 
system*  artesian  wells,  247, 248. 
Belkoap.  J.  W.,  Oregon. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  623, 624. 
Bell,  Aaron,  California. 

Agricultural  lands  in  Northern  California;  rainfall;  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws,  additional  homesteads,  cancellation,  abandonment  of  homesteads ;  min- 
eral and  non-mineral  lands,  hydraulic  mining,  mineral  contests,  mininir  rec- 
ords, 2^26.  »  » 
Bell,  y.  G.,  California. 

Dtbris  from  mines,  33.    Destruction  of  timber,  .34. 
Berry,  James  T.,  Washington  Territory. 

Agriculture,  timber  and  placer  claims,  638, 639. 
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Dr.  )L,  C4>lorado. 

r^mic;.  iiri^tioD*  troable  between  sheep  and  cattle  men,  stock  raisin?  at  I 

IWlavski.  C^  California. 

i«rc*Trsw  oootcact  system,  inspector  of  surveys,  cost  of  surveys,  toTmshipe  burxtyt^ 
pv-nrac^nt  mcmamento;  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  570,571. 
R«elav«ki.  C^  San  Francisco. 

£««tacjrnlar  system  of  surveys,  26.    Triaujirulation,  26.    Surveys  of  Mexican  i^i 
cranta.  :C.    Contract  prices  of  surveys,  27. 
D-  L,  Neradm. 
Tisber  land  and  land  scrip,  605,606. 
John,  California. 

ri|:ab>«  timber,  and  pasturage  lands;  water  rigbt«,  grazing  lands,  mioeni  r^ 
crraxiooi,  classification,  irrigation,  2^,29. 
^I>,  1L  Bl,  MontaniL 
Scrre\&.  monuments,  and  inspection,  597, 59i^. 
BMt^:>.  George  O.  M.,  Utah. 

ChaBjcee  sn chested  in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  4*<}-4r7. 
B9w«f^  W.  H.  H.,  Utah. 

Minr  f  claims  *  surveys,  location,  and  records,  519. 520. 
B9T>.  Jxm^  G.,  Dakota. 

Filings  in  the  local  land  office,  occupation  of  land  continnouMv  by  arttlerii.  '7^ 

A£.»vers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  317, 31^. 
>T.  H.  S.,  California. 

T'.ab^r.  agricultural  and  mineral  land;  d^rin  from  hydraulic  mining,  30-31 
>d>T.  J  Ames  F.,  Utah. 
Mmin  *  -aw^i^  amendments  suggested ;  water  rights,  laws  and  decisions  collated.  .'IT 
Ife^giiK  E.  D^  Colorado. 

A^.-rciturp.  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims,  576,577. 
Brckwc  J.  T^  Washington  Territory,  542. 
^  MiDt^r  W..  Nebraska. 

to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  ^'^'>.  ^Sfi 
I 'riah,  Xebraska. 
Aa^wers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  '.V^,  3f7. 
'.  Uriah.  Xebraska. 

i» wees  to  printed  interrogatories,  599,600. 
J.  U,  Colorado. 

Can  je  rai$iDg  on  pasture  lands ;  pasturage,  homesteads,  24>^251. 
i:»rk,  Kcyal.  Xebraska. 

AfifWieri  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  387-3^. 
Fcrrii:*'/.  William  K.,  Colorado. 

LCTv^sItural  and  timber  lands,  destruction  and  preservation  of  timber,  pa»t3ra«:f 
^az»d^  private  entry,  surveys,  mineral  lands,  square  location,  apex  of  s  lode,  ii:- 
:gai«oc.  local  records,  251-256. 

M.  T.,  Utah, 
iiag.  lode  claims,  apex  of  a  lode,  mineral  law  litigation,  mining  districts,  mm-     \ 
iz^  recorder,  locations,  records,  square  locations,  tunnel  locatioos,  and  mh- 

L.  SL  Utah. 

-Kltare^  caDcellation,  litigation,  artesian  wells,  alkali  beds,  pastnrage  boB^ 
tgeifcK  Mocson  land  titles,  492, 493.    Lode  claims.  632. 
JL  ^ .  Washington  Territory. 
A^c  r/.rarp,  timber,  coal  deposits,  timber  lands,  and  depredalioiia,  6:19, 640. 
^i«nrW;..Laa  X..  Colorado. 

ABtiwvca  DO  printed  interrogatories,  256.     Agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  pi^se 

C^^iM^  >4^£.MoBtaiia. 

M-A^i^  e'i'ii  and  mineral  snrveys,  342, 343. 
Cmw^er.  Harrey.  reeeiv^n*,  and  James  McMartin,  register,  land  offire.  Enr^ka.  »' 
Ff«f>  a»d  salariea,  ■iaeial-district  recorders,  homestead  appUeavioon,  rpetan^U: 
♦yjof  «f  sarnrya,  triangulation,  agricultural  and  p—tnrage  )iind».  pa^tonr 
«ad.  water  rights,  contentions  between  sheen  and  cattle  men.  f  imWr  ioc 
«€  timber  lands,  timber  depredations,  rainfall,  deaert  land  acv.  irngsnf?- 
aad  hoasestead  law,  424-426. 


»    C<Ji«adoL 

Mbtic  laad  and  irrigation.  259, 2^. 
X.^XeT«da. 
«a  yrmcd  inteiTOfatoffies.  agricnltnre,  timber,  and  lode  claims,  41 1-4  M 
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Chamberlain^  Charles  H.,  receiver  of  pnblio  moneys,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irrigation,  pasturage  land,  private  entry,  homestead,  desert,  and  pre-emption  acts, 

agricultural,  timber,  and  nnsnrveyed  land;  cancellation,  contest,  records,  39. 
Timber  land,  declaratory  statements,  40,41. 
Cban4ller,  S.  R.,  California. 

Mining  debris  ;  lands  saved  from  destrnction  by  levees;  tule  or  swamp  land,  41. 
Ckapin,  George,  l<iaho. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricultiire  and  timber,  3*29, 330. 
Chase,  Edward  R.,  Nevada. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricnltnre,  timber,  lode  claims,  404-408. 
Agricultural  lands  of  Nevada,  homestead  application,  local  land  officers,  railroad 
lands,  pre-emption,  homestead,  60d-610. 
Chase,  James  A.,  Idaho. 

Answero  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  330,331. 
Lode  claims,  placer  claims,  and  coal  lands,  332, 333. 
Chessman,  W.  A.,  Montana. 

Water  rights,  irrigation,  placer  claims,  square  locations,  343, 344. 
Christian,  John  Ward,  Utah. 

Answers  to  printed  interro^tories,  494, 495. 
Clark,  £.  S.,  snrveyor-general,  Nevada. 

Present  system  of  rectangular  surveys,  monuments  and  stakes,  deputy  surveyors, 
mineral  surveys,  timber-land  survey  and  sale  of ;  protection  of  timber,  homestead 
and  pre-emption  filings,  mining  claims  and  local  mining  districts ;  agriculture 
and  irrigation,  grasses,  land-office  expenses,  salaries,  and  fees,  426, 427. 
Clark,  Galen,  Yoeemite  Valley,  California. 

AiiswerB  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricnltnre,  timber,  and  timber  depredations, 
42-44. 
Clark,  J.  T.,  California. 

Irrigation  and  water  rights ;  pasturage  and  grazing  lands ;  Spanish  land-grants 
pre-emption,  timber,  artesian  wells,  44-48. 
Cobban,  William  S.,  Dakota. 

Agricaltnre  and  timber,  .580. 
Coffin,  8.,  register,  and  Caleb  N.  Thornburg,  receiver,  Oregon. 

Relative  to  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims,  624. 
Combe,  Edwin  H.,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber  and  placer  claims,  596, 599. 
Cooney,  J.  C,  New  Mexico. 

Lode  claims,  619, 620. 
Courtis,  William  M.,  Michigan. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  33S,  339.    ^ 
Lode  claims,  339, 340. 
Criswell,  R.  H.,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  600. 
Cross,  Charles  W.,  California. 

Lode  and  placer  claims,  571, 572. 
Cuppett,  William  M.,  Dakota. 

Answer  to  printed  interrogatories;  agriculture  and  timber,  319, 320. 
Curr,  John,  Colorado. 

Sale  of  non-mineral  lands;  pasturage  land ;  fencing  of  pasturage  land;  timber- 
cnltnre,  578. 
Carrey,  George  B.,  Oregon. 

Agricaltural,  pasturage,  and  timber  lands;  mining  laws,  625, 626. 
Davenport,  William,  Montana. 

Pasturage  lands ;  confiicts  between  cattle  and  sheep  men ;  pasturage  homesteads, 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  rainfall,  344. 
Davidson,  Daniel,  Utah. 

Pastoral  lands,  conflicts,  sale  of  pasturage  lands,  pasturage  homestead,  stock- 
raising,  495, 496. 
Davis,  A.  J.,  Montana. 

The  mineral,  pasturage  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory ;  irrigation,  de- 
strnction of  timber,  rainfall,  pasturage  homestead,  mining  nfcords ;  deputy  min- 
eral surveyors,  square  location,  water  rights,  mineral  contests,  345--347. 
Davis,  C.  D.,  H.  S.  Patterson,  California. 

Agricnltnre  and  timber ;  mining  and  pasturage  lands,  572-574. 
Davis,  John  C,  register  land  office.  New  Mexico. 

Relative  to  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  desert  land  act,  classification  and  sale  of 
public  landis,  disposition  and  sale  of  irrigable  lands,  sale  of  timber  and  pasturage 
lands,  pre-emption  and  homestead,  abandonment  of  homesteads,  cancellation, 
irrigation,  pasturage  homestead,  timber  land,  mineral  lands,  mining  districts, 
water  rights,  445-447. 
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Day,  S.  H.  and  others,  Nevada. 

Survey  of  timber  lande,  catting  of  tim1>er,  irrigation,  pastnrage  homestead*,  nx- 
fall,  agriculture  without  irrigation,  lien  lands  and  mining  school,  607,  €0^. 
Decker,  Peter,  California. 

Amounts  expended  in  consequence  of  the  filling  of  rivers  by  tailings  from  BLceiL 
574. 
Deegan,  Ralston,  Montana. 

Pasturage  lands,  water  rights,  grasses  on  pasturage  land ;  pasturage  homestead.  ZC. 
DicksoUi  8.  R.,  Utah. 

Manner  of  making  and  recording  mining  claims  assessments,  519. 
Downey,  Stephen  W.,  Wyoming. 

Agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims,  548-553. 
Downey,  Stephen  W.,  Wyoming. 

Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  cutting  of  timber  upon  the  paUk 
lands,  554-660. 
Drum,  W.  H.,  California. 

Filling  up  of  Yuba  River  bed,  land  damaged,  sedimentary  deposit  as  a  fertiliMr. 
52, 53. 
Dugal,  Louis,  register,  and  S.  T.  Thompson,  receiver,  land  office,  Denver,  Colo. 

Relinquishment  of  homesteads^  &c.;  cancellation,  pre-emption  regulations,  and 
and  pasturage  lands,  unoccupied  or  reserved  surveyed  lands,  sale  of  pablic  Uad* 
at  private  entry,  homestead  and  timber  culture,  settlers,  square  locations,  izn- 
gation  and  timber-lands,  260-262. 
Dustin,  Hiram,  Washington  Territorjr. 

Agriculture,  timber  and  lode  claims,  <^40, 641. 
Edwards,  C,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  348, 349. 
Eisenmann,  F.  J.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  320. 
Eldridge,  Edward,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  eUias. 
522-527. 
Emory,  Wesley  P.,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer 
360-353. 
Evans,  El  wood,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  527-532. 
Fahringer,  A.  M.,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  lands,  private  entry,  pasturage,  homesteads,  262-263. 
Fenner,  Lawrence  A.,  Montana. 

Amendments  to  the  mining  laws  suggested,  355. 
Ferguson,  E.  C,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  532-534. 
Ferris,  George,  Wyoming,  561. 
Filcher,  Thomas  J.,  Caliiomia. 

Lands  destroyed  by  water,  53, 54. 
Fitch,  M.  H.,  receiver,  land  office,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Cancellation  and  abandonment  of  homesteads,  rectangular  system  of  sorveys, 
mineral  lands,  irrigation,  pastuiage  land ;  timber-culture  act,  protection  and  de- 
struction of  timber ;  Mexican  land  grant,  pre-emption  and  homestead :  Fort  Bs;- 
nolds  reservation  ;  mining  records ;  coal  hinds,  'i53, 264. 
Flannery,  William,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  355-35«?. 
Flick,  Jerry  D.,  Dakota. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  580, 581. 
Flowerree,  Daniel,  Montana. 

Pasturage  land,  pasturage  homestead,  sheep  and  cattle  interest,  grasses,  060,  JCl 
Foots,  E.  S.,  Utah. 

Pasturage  lands,  stock  raising,  agriculture,  irrigation,  grasses,  railroad  lands,  cos* 
flicts  between  sheep  and  cattle  men,  water  rights,  4^,  500. 
Foote.  George  B.,  Montana.  • 

Mining ;  apex  of  a  lode ;  litigation  ;  mining  districts ;  expense  of  mineral  titles,  n^ 
tangular  system  of  surveys  and  monuments,  timber  land,  pastoraffe  homestesil 
irrigation ;  water  rights,  desert-land  act  and  placer-claim  law,  35^^60. 
Ford.  Capt.  T.  C,  Nevada. 

Agriculture,  pasturage  land ;  cattle  and  sheep ;  survey  and  sale  of  timber  landft,  4r 
Foster,  Albert,  California. 

Dihris  from  mines,  soundings  on  Feather  River,  depth  of  water,  canal  to  recUia 
lands  overflowed,  tilling  up  of  rivers,  151-155. 
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Foster,  Charles  M.,  Oreson. 

ADBwera  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricultare,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims^ 
46B-472. 
FraMr,  Daniel,  California. 

Bottom  and  red  lands,  tailings  from  mines,  farming  land  destroyed,  54, 55. 
Gales,  N.,  New  Mexico. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricnltare,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims,. 
447-44^. 
Gantz,  Angnst  E.,  California. 

Snrreys;  rectangular  system ;  snrvevors-general,  deputies,  contract  system,  instru- 
ments used,  field  notes  and  draughtsmen  in  land  office,  669-4^3. 
Gardner,  Robert,  California. 

Pasturage  lands,  land  scrip,  mineral  lands,  surveying,  mining  and  mining  laws, 
timber  lands,  irrigation,  desert  lands  of  California,  56-60. 
Gist,  Charles  E.,  Colorado. 

Railroad  grants,  right  of  way,  264, 265. 
GibfloD,  James,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  361-363. 
Gillette,  W.  C,  Sfontana. 

Pasturage  lands,  pasturage  homestead,  agricultural  and  irrigable  lands,  sheep^ 
timber,  coal  mines,  irrigation,  363. 
GilsoD,  Samuel.  Utah. 

Pasturage  lands,  irrigation,  homestead  law,  500-502. 
Goodwin,  Louis,  Colorado. 

Square  location  and  mineral  laws,  265. 
Gonlter,  John  R.,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  534,535. 
Gray,  George,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  lands  and  present  system  of  survey iujr,  622,623. 
Gwynn,  Hod.  William  M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Timber  lands,  depredations,  irrigable  lands,  pasturage  lands,  pre-emption  and' 
homestead  laws,  sale  of  pasturage  lands,  water  rights,  60, 61. 
Haas,  John  George,  California. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  578, 579. 
Haggin,  J.  B.,  San  Fran6isco,  Cal. 

Information  and  statistics  given  by  Messrs.  Haggin  A,  Carr  relative  to  irrigating 
the  farms  owned  by  them  in  ^ern  County,  Cahfomia,  654-669. 
Hal],N.  J.,  New  Mexico. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  620, 621. 
Hall,  Willittm  £.,  Utah. 

Agrieultaie,  timber  and  lode  claims,  632, 633. 
Hall,  William  M.,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  land;  fencing,  agriculture,  pasturage  homesteads,  pre-emption,  and 
homestead,  266. 
Hallett,  Hon.  Moses,  Colorado. 

Mineral  lands,  269-271. 
Haraszthy,  Arpad,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Vine  culture,  grapes,  rainfall,  wines,  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  irrigation,  and 
water  rights,  61-64. 
Hardy,  £.  C. ,  Nevada. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture,  timber  and  lode  claims,  610-615. 
Harriman,  A.  T. 

Surveying,  depntien,  national  system  of  irrigation,  64. 
Harris,  C.  J.  S.,  Dakota. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  581 ,  582. 
Harris,  C.  N.,  and  others,  Nevada. 

Relative  to  the  best  system  of  disposing  of  the  public  domain,  and  recommending 
some  changes  in  legislation,  615^18. 
Harrison,  Edwin,  Colorado. 

Mineral  surveys  and  claims ;  apex  of  a  lode,  titles,  local  records  and  laws*  lltiga- 
tion,  tunnel  location,  267, 268. 
Harrison.  R.  D.,  Montana. 


Hastings,  E.  O.  F.,  California. 

Timber,  preservation  and  disposition  of ;  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  pas- 
turage land,  private  entry,  pasturage  homestead,  water  rights,  irrigation,  sub- 
terranean rights,  mineral  and  agricultural  lands,  mineral  reservation,  and  hy- 
draulic mioing,  78-81. 
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Hatch,  Joseph,  Utah. 

Timber  and  timber  laws,  633. 
Hauser,  S.  F.,  Montana. 

Pastoragei  lands  and  homeetead,  rainfall,  366. 
Hawley,  Lyman  L.,  Orefi^on. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agricaltnre,  timb«r  and  lode  claiiB8,6K,6S7. 
Hay  don,  William,  Dakota. 

Relative  to  lode  claims,  321,322. 
Haywood,  W.  T.,  California. 

Irrigation,  pastarage,  homestead  and  water  rights,  timber  lands,  foresfc  fivas,  wU 
protection  of  timber,  65-68. 
Healy,  Patrick  J.,  California. 

Pasturage,  homestead,  irrigation,  and  dispositioB  of  the  pnblio  lAnds,68,69. 
Hendren,  Cornelius  Downing,  Colorado. 

Answer  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agricaltnral  and  timber  lands,  27 1>374. 
Henry,  John  J.,  register  land  office,  LeadTille,  Colorado. 

Agricultural  and  mineral  land,  cancellation,  abandoned  homeateads,  pceenptisa 
and  homestead  noticesj,  water  rights,  timber  lands,  forest  fires,  destroetMn  U 
timber,  private  entry,  timber  culture,  scrip,  South  Park,  ooal  Und,  paatorsl  laai 
unsurveyed  lands,  mineral  laws  and  recorda,  homestead  or  pre-emplioo  pnsC, 
adverse  claims,  and  litigation,  274-279. 
Herrmann,  A.  T.,  California. 

Surveys ;  rectangular  system,  topographical  survey,  69-74. 
Hershfield,  L.  H.,  Montana. 

Pasturage,  agricultural,  and  desert  land,  pasturage  homestead,  timber  land,  pU» 
cer  claims,  irrigable  lands,  desert-land  act,  366, 367. 
Hill,  Harry  C,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Mining  laws  and  lode  claims,  74-76. 
Hill,  Mason  M.,  Utah. 

Lode  claims,  633-635. 
Hill,  S.  W.,  Colorado. 

Mineral  laws,  mining,  and  surveys,  279-284. 
Holden,  William,  California. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  77, 78. 
Holes,  James,  Dakota. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  582, 583. 
Holt,  William  S.,  Colorado. 

Homestead  and  pre-emption  acta,  pasturage  land,  and  fencing  of,  284-296. 
Holter,  Anthon  M.,  Montana. 

Destruction  and  preservation  of  timber,  timber  culture,  rainfall,  irrigatiaB  and  ag- 
riculture, irrigable  lands,  pasturage  lands,  irrigation,  water  righta,  mining,  sqaatt 
locations,  apex  of  a  lode,  local  rules,  367-369. 
HOMRSTBADS.— T.  C.  Bailey,  479, 480 ;   John  C.  Davis,  445 :  Lonia  Dngal  and  &  T 

Thompson,  261 ;  J.  C.  Jones,  286 ;  R.  F.  Knox,  98 :  William  J.  Lewis,  100;  &  5. 

Maguire,  584 ;  Orville  B.  0*Bannon,  342 ;  J.  H.  Redstone,  180 ;  L.  L.  BobiMse. 

185 :  I.  S.  Slngiaer.  334 ;  W.  H.  Smallwood  and  S.  W.  Brown,  535 ;  Edwaid  F.  Tay- 
lor, 217  ;  J.  W,  Tripp,  218 ;  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  240 ;  E.  D.  Wright,  312. 
Homesteads,  abandonment  of,  23, 38, 83, 159, 260, 263, 275, 326, 374, 445. 
Homesteads,  additional,  23,  .37, 375, 480. 

Homesteads,  cancellation  of,  23, 39, 78, 83, 159, 260, 263, 445, 479, 507. 
Homesteads,  contests,  39, 85, 78, 140, 479, 609. 
Homestead,  pasturage.    (See  pasturage  homestead.) 
Hopkins,  R.  C.,  Arizona. 

Spanish  laws  of  1761  and  1789,  relative  to  irrigation  in  the  western  proviaaa 
of  Mexico,  569, 570. 
Howard,  Governor  William  A,  Granville  Bennett,  and  others,  Dakota. 

The  public  lands,  present  system  of  rectangular  surveys,  monnmenta,  triann' 
lation,  surveyors  general,  mineral  surveys,  agricultural  land,  the  Black  HiS& 
mineral  laws.  409, 411. 
Howe,  J.  M.,  register  land  office,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  595. 

Agriculture ;  timber,  lode,  and  placer  claims,  596, 597. 
Hull.  Joel,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories  ;  agriculture  and  timber,  600, 603. 
Hyde,  J.  D.,  register  land  office,  Visalia,  California. 

Present  s:7stem  of  rectangular  surveys,  pasturage  homesteads,  timber  Uadi,eoa 
tested  cases,  rent  and  fuel  for  district  land  offices,  78. 
Irrigable  Lands.— 13, 443, 18, 28, 445. 51, 264, 363, 60, 367, 369, 413. 100, 104, 119. 127.  IS. 
135, 139, 378, 171, 184, 205, 338, 218, 239. 
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iRRiGATiON.^William  Ashbnrner,  13:  H.  M.  Atkineon,  443 ;  John  A.  Ball,  20;  ITon. 
Jamee  B.  Belford,  *247  ;  Aaron  Bell,  22 ;  Dr.  M.  Beshoar,  249  ;  John  Boggs,  28 ; 
Harvey  Carpenter  and  James  McMartin,  426 ;  Francis  M.  Case,  260 ;  Charles  H. 
Chamberlain,  36 ;  W.  A.  Chessman,  343 ;  E.  S.  Clark,  42<> ;  J.  T.  Clark,  45 ;  J.  W. 
Clarke,  AS ;  A.  J.  Davis,  345 ;  John  C.  Davis,  446 ;  S.  H.  Dav,  607 ;  Lonis  Dngal 
and  8.  T.  Thompson,  262 ;  M.  H.  Fitch,  263 :  £.  S.  Footc,  500 ;  George  B.  Foote, 
360  ;  Robert  Gardner,  58  ;  W.  C.  Gillette,  36;) ;  Samnel  Gilson,  501 ;  Hon.  William 
M.  Gwynn,  60 ;  J.  B.  Haggin,  654  ;  A.  T.  Harriman,  65 ;  Arpad  Haraszthy,  64  ; 
£.  O.  T.  Hastings,  80 ;  W.  T.  Haywood,  65 ;  Patrick  J.  Healy,  68 ;  Anthon  M. 
Holter,  369 ;  R.  C.  Hopkins,  569 ;  J.  D.  Hyde,  78 ;  Alfred  James  and  W.  H.  Nor- 
way, 84  ;  H.  L.  Knight,  96 ;  B.  F.  Leete,  413 ;  Jerome  Madden,  105 ;  H.  N.  Mc- 
Gnire,  589 ;  John  Markley,  116  ;  William  R.  May,  506 ;  John  McClay,  118 ;  John 
McDonald,  120 ;  H.  A.  Messinger,  127  ;  John  B.  Milner,  498  ;  Jndge  J.  W.  North, 
131 ;  George  A.  Nonrse,  139 ;  Orville  B.  O'Baunon,  342 ;  William  H.  Parks,  157  ; 
Dana  Perkins,  161 ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Ports,  377 ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  183 ;  L.  L. 
Robinson,  184  ;  Thomas  J.  Read,  414 ;  B.  B.  Redding,  162-170 ;  Trinidad  Romero, 
460;  James  W.  Shanklin,  205;  Colonel  George  L.  Shonp,  338 ;  Granville  Stuart, 
;)82 ;  James  B.  Thompson,  309 ;  Alexander  Topence,  515 ;  J.  W.  Tripp,  218  ;  A. 
W.  Von  Schmidt,  240 ;  B.  F.  White,  429. 
I  Vinson,  Edward,  Wyoming. 

Timber  lands,  origin  of  forest  tires,  timber  depredations,  562. 
Timber  laws,  561-56:). 
James,  Alfred,  register,  and  W.  H.  Norway,  deputy  surveyor,  Los  Angeles  district, 
California. 
Public  lands ;  conflicts  between  cattle  and  sheep  men  ;  sale  of  pasturage  lands : 
homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  abandonment,  cancellation,  timber  culture  and 
desert  land  acts,  reclamation,  artesian  wells,  timber  lands,  taking  testimony, 
records,  surveys,  classification,  private  land  claims,  81-67. 
James,  I.  £.,  Nevada. 

Mining  laws,  timber  lands,  cutting  of  timber,  mining  law — tunnel  act — Comstock 
lode,  locations,  427-428. 
Jay,  Evan  T.,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  603-605. 
Johnson,  William  Neeley,  California. 

Timber  lands  and  sale  of,  agriculture,  rainfall,  placer  lands,  hydraulic  mining, 
88-90. 
Jones,  George  W.,  California. 

Mines  and  mining ;  lode  claims,  90-92. 
Jones,  J.  C,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  land,  pasturage  homesteads,  agricultural  lands,  cattle  raising,  286. 
Justice,  Charles,  California. 

Bear  and  Yuba  Rivers,  levees,  debris  from  mines,  92-94. 
Kanonse,  James  E.,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  37G-372. 
Kent,  Lewis  H.,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  389, 390. 
Kenyon,  R.  A.,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber  lands,  390. 
Keyes.  J.  H.,  California. 

Dehrit  from  mines,  94, 95. 
Klotz,  Rudolph,  California. 

Agricultural  and  timber  lands,  575. 
Knight,  H.  L.,  California. 

Timber  lands  and  sale  of ;  grazing  lands  and  destruction  of  timber,  95-97. 
Knox,  R.  F.,  California. 

Lands  in  Napa  County,  surveying,  mineral  claims,  timber  and  irrigable  land  ;  pas- 
turage lands,  prospecting, quicksilver  mining;  land  survey,  97-100. 
Krunig,  William,  New  Mexico. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  44d-<450. 
Lamb,  A.  J.,  Colorado. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  287, 288. 


stone,  181 ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  183 ;  L.  L.  Robinson,  185 ;  Trinidad  Romero,  460 ; 

John  Wasson,  4. 
iMte,  B.  F.,  Nevada. 

Irrigation,  irrigation  canals,  irrigable  land,  413. 
Resolution  petitioning  Congress. 

44  L  C 
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Lewis,  William  J.,  California. 

Timber,  irrigable  and  pasturage  lands,  water  rights,  sarveys,  d^kru  fron  miLa 
100-102. 
Lode  claims— Daniel  Bacon,  3*29;  T.  C.  Bailey,  481 ;  W.  H.  Beat ty,  395 ;  E.D.Brix&t. 
577;  M.  T.  Burgess,  4^7;  L.  S.  Bnrnham,  632;  W.  N.  Byers,  258;  R.  D.Cttln. 
412;  £.  R.  Chase,  407;  J.  H.  Chase,  332;  J.  0.  Cooney,6l9;  W.  M.Coiirti».3:U; 
C.  W.  Cross,  571 ;  S.  W.  Downing,  552;  E.  Eldridge,  525;  W.  P.  Emory,  351:  L 
A.  Fenner,  354 ;  G.  B.  Foote,  358;  CM.  Foster,  470;  Robert  0«rdiDer,57;  Wi!. 
iam  E.  Hall,  633;  Moses  Hallett,  269;  E.  C.  Hardy,  615;  Edwin  Hafnaoii,:^:; 
R.  D.  Harrison,  363 ;  William  Haydon,  321 ;  Harry  C.  Hill,  280;  M.  M.  HiU.tJ:; 
8.  W.  Hill,  279 ;  J.  M.  Howe  and  R.  J.  Monroe, 597:  I.  E.  Jamee,  423 ;  Gw»  W. 
Jones,  90;  J.B.Low,2d9;  William  Magee,  112;  H.  N.  MaOaire,  588 ;  J.H.Ktf- 
tinean,  505;  W.  McDermott,  372 ;  O.  H.  McKee.  123 ;  W.  McHollen,  451 :  Gewr 
G.  Merrick,  298 ;  Henry  Neikirk,  300 ;  George  A.  Nonrse,  143 ;  O.  H.  Pradt  4'«: 
R.  W.  Raymond,  643 ;  H.  N.  Reed,  303 ;  A.  D.  Rock,  416 ;  Chaa.  H.  Rolker,  l^t: 
W.  H.  Stevens,  306;  Edward  F.  Taylor,  215;  D.  Van  Lennep,  418;  Tboea* 
Waser,  229;  John  Wasson,  3;  Stephen  C.  Wheeler,  233;  B.  C.  Whitman.  41.« 
E.  B.  Wilder,  521 :  L.  J.  Wrinkle,  431 ;  Carl  Wulstein.  316. 
Low,  J.  B.,  Colorado. 

Mining  litigation,  apex  of  a  lode,  289,290. 

Local  mineral  laws,  square  locations,  placer  claims,  lode  claims,  tannel  locatioiH-^ 
Madden,  Jerome,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Classification;  disposition  of  timber  lands  and  preserration  of  Irrigable  UiNb: 
irrigation ;  water  rights ;  desert- land  act ;  pasturage  land  within  railroad  f^na;*; 
land  grants  in  California ;  survey  of  Spanish  grants,  and  mining  law,  lltt-K'X 
Magee,  William,  California. 

Mineral  surveys  and  monuments;  recording  mineral  claims;  anaweiato  printed 
interrogatories,  110-115. 
MaGuire,  H.  N.,  Dakota. 

Defects  in  the  workings  of  the  public  land  laws ;  homeeteada  and  pre-emptioDft: 
desert-land  act,  timber-culture  act,  and  mineral  land  laws ;  coal,  putarairp,  mi 
timber  lands;  surveys;  mining  records ;  litigation;  irrigation,  agrical  tore,  •»: 
land  grants,  583-589. 
Markley,  John,  California. 

Spanish  grants  ;  restoration  of  lands  held  under  the  railroad  reservations;  nA- 
fall:  timber,  coal,  &c.,  115, 116. 
Martineau,  James  H.,  Utah. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  cUiea. 
502-505. 
Mason,  Rowell  H.,  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory  of  Montana. 

Surveys;  classification  of  lands ;  timber  land;  subterranean  rifjrhta;  mineral  Uo^ 
forest  fires ;  pasturage  land ;  pasturage  homestead ;  inspection  of  sorveys :  cuhl- 
pensation ;  local  mining  laws;  mineral  surveys  and  records,  :{80,381. 
Mason,  H.  P.,  Utah. 

Timber  lands ;  destruction  and  protection  of  timber,  506. 
May,  William  R.,  Utah. 

Irrigation,  water  rights,  506, 507. 
McBloome,  W.  H.,  New  Mexico. 

Surveys,  444. 
McBride,  John  S.,  California. 

Mineral  lands;  local  laws;  dSbris  from  miuea;  miuiog,  116,  U7. 
McCaskill,  John,  and  others,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  land  ;  agriculture ;  stock ;  fencing ;  pasturage  homestead ;  water  hgbt^ 
291-293. 
McClay,  John,  California. 

Timber,  destruction  and  preservation  of;  debris  from  mines,  trrigatioo,  mineral  res- 
ervation, placer  claims,  117, 118. 
McCoy,  Charles  T.,  Dakota. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  590, 591. 
McDermott,  Walter,  Montana, 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  lode  claims,  372, 373. 
iMoDonald ,  John ,  California. 

Timber  lands,  sale  of,  protection  of ;  mineral  lands,  irrigation,  disposal  of  inifaH^ 
and  pasturage  lands;  lode  claims,  square  location,  hydraulic  mining,  8onreyt«»i:^ 
terranean  rights,  118-122. 
McGillivray,  James,  California. 

Lands  injured  from  hydraulic  mining;  timber  lands  and  disposition  of;  tailingi  £r« 
mines,  flood  of  1862,  reservoirs,  water  rights,  122, 123. 
McKee,  O.  H.,  California. 

Mineral  laws,  present;  square  location,  placer  claims,  conteets,  123, 124« 
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IfcMiiIlen,  William,  New  Mexico. 

Answero  to  printed  interrogatories,  agricaltnre,  private  land  graat8|  lode  and 
placer  claiois,  surveys,  450-453. 
HcMnrray,  R.,  California. 

Timber,  preset vatiun  of,  mineral  lauds,  placer  claims,  debris  from  mines,  124-126. 
Meekfr,  N.  C.,  Colorado. 

Homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  water  rigbts  and  ditches,  preservation  and  de- 
struction of  timber,  pasturage  lands,  293, 294. 
Merrick,  Oeorge  G.,  Colorado. 

United  States  laws,  lode  claims,  apex  of  a  lode,  mineral  land,  mineral  surveys, 
placer  claims,  298-:M). 
Me^inger,  M.  A.,  California.  * 

Timber,  preservation  of,  irrigation,  disposition  of  irrigable  and  pasturage  lands, 
placer  raining,  non- mineral  land,  timber  lands,  126-12i:j. 
Metcalf,  Henry  H.,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  lands,  grasses,  homestead  and  pre-emption,  cattle-raising,  climatic 
changes,  private  entry,  water  rights,  294-297. 
Miller,  N.  C,  California. 

Timber  lands,  mineral  lands,  agricultural   lands,  red  laud,  d^btia  from   mines, 
128, 129. 
Mills,  Snydenham,  Colorado. 

Placer  claims,  lode  claims,  297,298. 
Milner,  John  B.,  Utah. 

Surveys,  monuments,  rectangular  system,  timber  lands  and  cutting  of  timber, 
water  rights,  irrigation,  49&499. 
Minks,  d/hrU  from.    G.  F.  Allardt,  15 ;  William  Ashburner,  15 ;  V.  G.  Bell,  ^^ ;  H.  S. 
BnwUey,  32 ;  Patrick  Carroll,  34  ;  Peter  Decker,  574 ;  W.  H.  Drum,  53 ;  Captain 
Albert  Foster,  153;  Daniel  Fraser,  55;  Charles  Justice,  93;  J.  H.  Keyes,  94; 
William  J.  Lewis,  192  ;  John  8.  McBride,  117 ;  John  McClay,  117  ;  John  McDon- 
ald, 121;  James  McGillivray,  122 ;  R.  McMurray,  125;  N.  C.  Miller,  128;  James 
O'Brien,  146;  George  Ohleyer,  147;  D.  A.  Ostrom,  and  others,  149;  B.  B.  Red- 
ding, 174 ;  L.  L.  Robinson,  la") ;  Thomas  Sampson,  212 ;  B.  B.  Spillman,  211 ;  O. 
B.  Stiger,  209  ;  J.  W.  Tripp,  219 ;  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  241. 
Mixing,  hvdraulic— G.  F.  Allardt,  15;  William  Ashburner,  15;  Aaron  Bell,  23;  V.  G. 
Bell^  33 ;  H.  8.  Bradley,  32 ;  Sherman  Day,  51 ;  Thomas  J.  Filcher,  54 ;  E.G.  F. 
Hastings,  81 ;  William  Neeley  Johnson,  90 ;  J.  H.  Keyes,  94 ;  John  McDonald, 
121;  James  McGillivray,  122;  George  Ohleyer,  147;  D.  A.  Ostrom,  and  others, 
150 ;  B.  R  Redding,  174  ;  L.  L.  Robinson,  185 ;  Thomas  Sampson,  212 ;  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, 198 ;  O.  B.  Stiger,  209,  J.  W.  Tripp,  219;  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  241. 
Mining  recordera— M.  T.  Burgess,  488;  Harvey  Carpenter  and  Jas.  McMartin,  424 ; 
M.  H.  Fitch,  262;  J.  D.  Hyde,  78;  Alfred  James  and  W.  H.  Norway,  85:  William 
Magee,lll;  Rowell  H.  Mason, 381;  J.  H.  Moe,373;   A. A. Sargent, 202 ;   B.C. 
Whitman,  419. 
Mining  records— 24, 85. 86,  111,  14,3, 202, 268, 341, 345, 381, 416, 419, 488, 517, 520. 588. 
Mineral  surveys— Charles  C.  Baldwin,  2i5 ;  General  M.  M.  Bane,  483 ;  W.  H.  H.  Bow- 
ers, 519;  John  Caplice,343;  £.  S.  Clark,  426;  A.  J.  Davis,  346 ;  Edwin  Harrison, 
267;  Governor  William  A.  Howard  and  others,  411;  J.  B.  Low,  289;  Rowell  H. 
Mason,  381;   George  G.  Merrick,  300;  William  Magee,  110;  George  A.  Nourse, 
143;  Col.  Geo.  L.  Shoup,338;  Eugene  K.  Steinsou,308. 
Mineral  surveyors— 182, 308, 346. 
Mingus,  Robert,  Tuscosa,  Texaa. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  47.3-475. 
Mizener,  D.  A.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  322, 323. 
Moe,  J.  H.,  re|pster  land  office,  Helena,  Mont. 

Cancellations,  mineral  recorders,  timber  land,  depredations,  agricultural  land,  re- 
linqaishment  of  homesteads,  homestead  tilings,  pasturage  homesteads,  surveys, 
desert- land  act,  homestead  and  pre-emption  act,  registers  and  receivers,  lode 
and  placer  claims,  mining  law,  additional  homestead,  timber-culture  act,  square 
location,  373—375. 
Morrow,  J.  L.,  Oregon. 

Answera  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber  and  lode  claims,  472, 473. 
Morton,  J.  H.,  Lt«h. 

Mineral  locations,  records,  relocation  of  claims,  517. 
Monger,  D.  D.,  Oregon. 

Answers  toprioted  interrogatories,  agriculture,  and  timber,  627,630. 
Mnrphy,  John  T.,  Montana. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  lode  claims,  37.V377. 
Mnrphy,  John  T.,  Montana. 

Pasturage  lands  and  homestead,  annoyance  from  Indians,  377. 
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Kagle,  £.,  Wyoming. 

Agriculture,  56:),  564. 
Neikirky  Henry,  Colorado. 

Mines  and  Mining,  300, 301. 
Neil,  J.  B.,  register,  land  office,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

HomeeteiM  and  pre-emption  entries,  cancellation,  mineral  titles,  water  rigkic 
agricultural  lands,  surveys,  classification,  registers  and  receivers,  tamber  lan4«. 
protection  of  timber,  timber  culture,  square  location ;  General  Land  Office <!«>>- 
ions,  507,508. 
Newby,  W.  8.,  Oregon. 

Agriculture,  timber,  origin  of  forest  fires,  630-632. 
North,  John  W.,  attomey-at-Iaw,  San  Francisco,  Call 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  irrigation,  timber,  destraetion  of  timber  ia  tk^ 
Sierra  Nevada,  water  rights,  homest^bds ;  irrigable,  timber,  and  paatange  laa6 
private  entry :  Spanish  and  Mexican  claimants  in  Arizona,  131-137. 
Norway,  W.  H.,  Califoniia. 

Pacific  railroad  land  grants ;  pastoral  lands,  137, 138. 
Nounan,  James  H.,  Utah. 

Square  location,  timber  lands,  protection  of  timber,  pasturage  land,  50$.dQ9. 
Nourse,  George  A.,  California. 

Timber  lands,  timber  depredations,  irrigable  and  pasturage  lands;  miDcial  iMdi 
surveys,  subterranean  rights,  pre-emption  and  homestead;  taking teitiaecT 
mineral  laws,  local  district  laws,  square  location,  tunnel  location,  1^146. 
O'Bannon,  Orville  B.,  Montana. 

Public  lands,  timber  land,  protection  of  timber,  classification  and  sale  of  Isa^k 
mining  claims,  records,  mineral  lands,  non- mineral  lands,  rectangolar  mrry*. 
irrigation,  water  rights,  pasturage  lands,  pre-emption  and  homestead;  nulrrjeC 
grants ;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  lands,  340-342. 
O'Brien,  James,  California. 

Timber  lands,  debris  from  mines,  mineral  land  and  non-mineral  land,  146. 117. 
Ohleyer,  George,  California. 

D4hri9  from  mines,  lands  destroyed,  levees,  147, 148. 
Ostrom,  D.  H.,  and  others,  California. 

Tailings  and  debris  from  mines,  overflow  of  1862,  levees,  hydraulic  mining,  bott^a 
lands,  148-156. 
Parker,  H.  W.,  register,  and  R.  B.  Harrington,  receiver,  land  office,  Beatrice,  NebrtfU. 
Homestead  and  pre-emption  act  of  March  3,  1879;  land  office,  fees,  rant  of  oflk-. 
&.C. ;  timber-culture  act,  grazing  lands,  public  land  surveys,  390. 391. 
Parks,  William  H  ,  Califori^ia.  • 

Homestead  and  pre-emption,  agricnlture,  pasturage  land,  irrigation,  timber. tni 
disposal  of  timber  lands ;  land  grants  and  sale  of  timber  laiMb,  156-15& 
Pasturaob  homestead.— Albert  W.  Archibald,  243 :  H.  N.  Arms,  244 ;  H.  M.  Atkiiwic. 
442;  R.  C.  Beattie,246;  J.  L.  Brush,  249;  L.  S.  Bum  ham,  493;  Harvey  Carpet- 
ter  and  James  McMartin,  425 ;  J.  W.  Clark,  47  :  William  Davenport,  344 :  Dmh. 
Davidson,  495 ;  A.  J.  Davis,  345;  JohnC.  Davis,  446;  8.  H.  Day  and  othen,a«7. 
Ralston  Deegan,  347;  Daniel  Flowerree,  360 ;  George  B.  Foots,  3ti0 ;  W.  C.tn 
lette,  363 ;   William  M.  Hall,  266 ;   S.  F.  Haoser,  366 ;   W.  T.  Haywood.  '^ 
Patrick  J.  Healy,  68 ;  L.  H.  Hershfield,  266 ;  J.  D.  Hyde,  78 ;  J.  C.  Jones,  ^' 
Rowell  P.  Mason,  :k)l ;  John  McCaskill  and  others,  293 ;  J.  H.  Moe,  374 :  Job 
T.  Murphv,  377 ;  Dana  Perkins,  161 ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Potts,  378 ;  Tbow 
J.  Read,  414;  B.  B.  Redding,  169;  W.  G.  Ritch,  458;  Trinidad  Komeio.iV 
George  L.  Shonp,337;  I.  S.  Singiser,  334;  William  K.  Sloan,  566;  Edward  V 
Smith.  642;  Frank  P.  Sterling,  :m) ;  Granville  St nart,  382 ;  Alexander  TeneK* 
516 ;  William  G.  Town  and  E.  S.  Crocker,  431 ;  J.  W.  Tripp,  218 ;  B.  F.  Wkif 
429. 
Pasturage  lands.— 14, 21, 29, 36, 45, 50, 60, 61, 78, 79, 81, 82,  89,  97, 99, 100, 107,  Wt.  11' 
120,  127,  129,  135,  140,  157,  159,  161,  171,  184,  196,  20H,  218,  239,  «ll,  243,  244.  it 
247,  248,  249,  252,  261,  262,  263,  266,  277,  285,  286,  291,  293,  294,  297,  301,  310.  i:. 
327,  :«4,  337,  342, 344,  345,  347,  360,  m*^,  366,  369.  374,  377,  378,  381,  382,  »l.  <1« 
425,  426,  427,  429,  431,  442,  446,  458,  459,  493,  495,  499,  500,  501,  507,  509,  51»»,  .'•:* 
574.  578,  626.  641. 
Patterson,  Charles  M.,  register,  and  L.  T.  Crane,  receiver,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Public  lands,  fees,  patents,  homesteads,  abandonment  of  mineral  lands. deoeM^ 
claimants,  survey  and  disposition  of  public  lands,  reotangnlar  system  of  sorr^j^ 
mineral  lands,  159, 160. 
Perkins,  Dana,  California. 

Lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  grant ;  mineral  asd  bo» 
mineral  lands ;  timber,  destruction  of,  depredations,  and  sale  of  timber  \^^ 
irrigation,  pasturage  homestead,  sale  of  lauds  in  foot-hills,  160, 161. 
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Perkins,  Frederic  W.,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  537-539. 
Pettigrew,  F.  W.,  Flandreau,  Dak. 

Answera  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  and  timber,  591, 592. 
Pinckuey,  H.  K.,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  land,  homestead  and  pre-emption  scrip,  fencing  of  pasturage  land, 
sale  of  pasturage  lands;  public  lands,  leasing  of,  301, 302. 
Placer  claims. -O.  F.  Allardt,  17;  William  Ashburner,  15 ;  E.  D.  Bright,  577;  Will- 
iam N.  Byers,  259 ;  J.  H.  Chase,  333 ;  £.  C.  Combs,  599 ;  C.  W.  Cross,  571 ;  S.  W. 
Downey,  553 ;  Wesley  P.  Emory,  352 ;  L.  A.  Fenner,  355 ;  George  B.  Foote.  360 ; 
C.  M.  Foster,  472 ;  Edwin  Harrison,  267 ;  L.  H.  Hershfield,  367 ;  J.  M.  Howe  and 
R.  J.  Monroe,  597 ;  William  Neeley  Johnson,  90 ;  J.  B.  Low,  29 ;  William  Magee, 
115  ;  J.  S.  McBride,  116;  John  McClay,  117 ;  W.  McDermott,  373 ;  R.  McMnrray, 
125 ;  Syndenham  Mills,  297 ;  J.  H.  Moe,  375 ;  W.  MoMullen,  453 ;  George  A.  Nourse, 
143 ;  B.  F.  Potts,  379 ;  L.  L.  Robinson,  185 ;  A.  A.  Sargent,  19S ;  Mr.  Stephens,  306; 
Edward  F.  Taylor,  214 ;  Thomas  Waser,  229;  Stephen  C.  Wheeler,  234 ;  Carl  Wul- 
steio,  317. 
Popper,  Charles,  Utah. 

Pastoral  lands,  stock,  rainfall,  fencing,  grasses,  leasing  the  public  lands,  renting 
large  tracts,  origin  of  forest  fires,  Indian  reservations,  509-511. 
Potts,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Governor  of  Montana  Territory. 

Agricultural  land,  irrigation,  timber  lands,  coal,  pasturage  lands,  pasturage  home- 
steads, recording  of  mining  claims,  mineral  districts,  conflicts  between  sheep  and 
cattle  men,  water  rights,  sale  of  timber,  surveys,  placer^claims,  377-379. 
Pradt,  George  H.,  New  Mexico. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  lode  aud  placer   claims, 

45;i-457. 
Surveys,  pay  for  surveying,  mineral  and  timber  lands  destruction  of  timber, 
457, 45rt. 
Pre-emptions.— T.  C.  Bailey,  478 ;  Hon.  James  B.  Belford,  247 :  Harvey  Carpenter  and 
James  MoMartin,  426;  Edward  R.  Chase,  610;  J.  T.  Clark,  46;  John  C.  Davis, 
445 ,  Louis  Dugal  and  S.  T.  Thompson,  261 ;  M.  H.  Fitch,  264;  William  M.  Hall, 
266 ;  Judge  John  J.  Hall,  275 ;  J.  D.  Hyde,  76 ;  Alfred  James  and  W.  H.  Norway, 
H7 ;  R.  F.  Knox,  98 ;  Jerome  Madden,  106 ;  John  Markley,  116 ;  John  McDonald, 
122;  George  A.  Nourse,  140-142;  J.  B.  Neil,  508;  W.  H.  Norway,  i:W;  Orville  B. 
0'BaDnoD,342;  H.  W.  Parker  and  R.  B.  Harrington,  390  ;  William  H.  Parks,  156; 
A.  A.  Sargent,  196  ;  Col.  George  L.  Shoup,  338 ;  I.  S.  Singiser,  334 ;  W.  H.  Small- 
wood  and  S-  W.  Brown,  535 ;  Edward  F.  Taylor,  217  ;  A.  S.  Weston,  311. 
Quicksilver,  mining  of.— R.  F.  Knox,  97-100. 
Kandall,  W.  H.  F.,  Colorado. 

Mineral  lands,  present  mineral  law,  apex  of  a  lode,  surveys,  protection  of  timber, 
mining  litigation,  302,  .303. 
Raymond,  R.  W.,  editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Open  letter  relative  to  mineral  lands,  643-653. 
Read,  Thomas  J.,  Nevada. 

Classification  of  lands,  irrigation,  water  rights,  agricultural  pasturage,  timber  and 
mineral  lands,  pasturage  homestead,  square  location,  lode  claims,  mining,  local 
mining  records,  414-416. 
Redding,  B.  B.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Climatic  laws,  agriculture  without  irrigation,  rainfall,  growth  of  timber,  origin  of 
forest  fires,  pireservation  of  timber,  timber  laws,  unsurveyed  laud,  surveying, 
rectangular  surveys,  mineral  lands,  placer  mines,  pastoral  homestead  and  irri- 
gation, disposition  of  irrigable  lands,  water  rights,  desert  land,  rainfall,  railroad 
lands,  alternate  sections,  pasturage  land,  bottomlands,  irrigation  and  ditches  for 
irrigating,  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants,  d^brU  from  hydraulic  mining,  lands 
destroyed,  injury  to  the  river  beds,  character  of  lands  lying  between  the  one 
hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude  and  Sierra  Nevada,  connected  rectangular 
surveys,  recommendations  as  to  railroad  lauds,  162-179. 
Redstone,  J.  H.,  California. 

Irrigable  and  timber  lauds,  protection  of  timber,  homesteads,  irrigation,  water 
rights  and  ditohes,  desert  laud  act,  aud  Mexican  grants,  179-ldl. 
Reed,  H.  W.,  Colorado. 

Timber,  lode  claims,  303, 304. 
Ritch,  W.  G.,  New  Mexico. 

Water  rights,  classification  of  public  lands,  pasturage  lands,  agricultural  land, 
pasturage  homestead,  stock-raising,  cattle  owners,  artesian  wefls,  458, 459. 
Robinson,  J.  A.,  California. 

Mineral  laws,  work  in  the  snrveyor-generaVs  office,  deputy  mineral  surveyors, 
mines,  registers  and  receivers,  Spanish  ranches,  surveys,  irrigation,  181-183. 
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RobiDBon,  L.  L.,  California. 

Destruction  and  protection  of  timber,  sale  of  timber  lands,  mineral^  iirigabl^  v4 
pasturage  lauds,  grasses,  homesteads,  Spanish  grants,  h jdraolic  miaio^,  t ' 
from  mines,  swamp  lands,  irrigation,  water  rights  and  ditches,  183-189. 
Bobinson,  W.  R.,  California. 

Answers  to  interrogatories,  189. 
Agriculture  and  timber,  190-193. 
Rock,  A.  D.,  Nevada. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  timber  and  lode  claims,  416. 
Rolker,  Charles  M.,  New  York. 

Relative  to  mining,  lode  claims,  461-464. 
Romero,  Trinidad,  New  Mexico. 

Pasturage  land,  agriculture,  conflicts  between  sheep  and  c»ttle  men,  lencrcf 
ranges,  water  rights,  pasturage  homesteads,  homestead  and  pre-emption  »T«t(A 
Mexican  titles,  irrigation,  timber  lands,  destruction  of  timber,  mineral  cliisi 
459,  460. 
Russ,  Joseph,  California. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  193. 
Agricultural  and  timber  lands,  194,  195. 
Sampson,  Ole,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  323,  324. 
Sargent,  A.  A.,  California. 

Disposition  and  sale  of  public  lands,  timber  and  grazing  lands,  pre-emptioo  aai 
homestead,  surveys,  water  rights,  timber  depredations,  hydraulic  miuing.  pU«er 
claims,  mining  laws,  lode  claims,  litigation,  local  mining  recorders,  19r>-*4^il 
Schuman,  William,  California. 

Spanish  grants,  221. 
Scott,  P.  C,  California. 

Agriculture  and  timber,  576. 
Shanklin,  James  W.,  State  surveyor- general,  California. 

Timber,  preservation  and  destruction  of  timber,  irrigation,  water  rights,  past  nn^ 
land,  202-208. 
Sharp,  Thomas  S.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  timber,  598. 
Shonp,  George  L.,  Idaho. 

Pasturage  land,  pasturage  homestead,  water  rights,  timber  land,  forest  fires ;  d> 
position,  sale,  and  protection  of  timber ;  placer  claims,  mining  districts,  loti^ 
mining  laws,  square  location,  mineral  surveys,  contests,  irrigation,  337,  2:>. 
Simpson,  F.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  593. 
Singiser,  I.  S.,  receiver,  land  office,  Oxfora,  Idaho. 

Registers,  receivers,  recorders  of  mineral  districta ;  timber,  protection  of:  pre-esp- 
tion,  homestead,  pasturage  homestead,  water  rights,  marsh  lands,  testimonT.£4 
Skae,  John,  Nevada. 

Mining  laws,  local  mining  districts,  square  location,  428. 
Sloan,  W.K.,  Wyoming. 

Timber  laws,  timl^r  for  charcoal,  destruction  of  timber,  512, 564, 565. 
Small  wood,  W.  H.,  register,  and  8.  W.  Brown,  receiver,  Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 

Pre-emptions,  homesteads,  timber  culture,  depredations,  surveya,  compeosatioQ  ^ 
register  and  receiver,  535-537. 
Smith,  Edward  W.,  Wyoming. 

Water  rights,  surveys,  cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  pasturage  homestead,  timber  Uc^ 
641,642. 
Smith,  D.  W.,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  539-542. 
South  worth,  R.  A.,  Colorado. 

Answers  to  printed  int<errogatories,  agriculture,  305, 306. 
Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  relating  to  land  grants— H.  M.  Atkinson,  444 ;  J.  H.  M 

stone,  141 ;  John  Wasson,  4. 
Spillman,  B.  B.,  California. 

Debris  from  hydraulic  mines,  destruction  of  farms,  filling  op  of  rivrr<.2ll.21i. 
Square  location— W.  H.  Beatty,  395, 606 ;  M.  T.  Burgess,  487j  N.  W.  Bven*.  2:> :  J»>U 
Caplice,  346;  W.  M.  Courtis,  340 ;  A.  J.  Davis,  346;  W.  P.  £morr,  :i51 :  Oeiirp 
B.  Foote,  :{5b ;  Robert  Gardner,  57  ;  Moses  Hallett,  269;  Edwin  HrtrrnMMi.d': 
R.  D.  Harrison,  365 ;  William  Haydon,  321 ;  Harry  C.  Hill.  74  ;  S.  W.  Hilt.  :f^ 
Alfred  James,  86;  J.  B.  Low,  289 ;  William  Magee,  112:  N.  McIVniMtr,  .'tT^.  «> 
H.  MoKee,  123 ;  C.  T.  Meador,  346 ;  George  G.  Merriek,  298 ;  Henry  Neikirk.:t>* 
George  A.  Nourse,  143 ;  G.  H.  Pradt,  456;  W.  H.  F.  Randall,  :I02;  R.  W.  ILn 
mond,  643 ;  H.  W.  Reed,  304 ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  182 ;  A.  A.  Sargeni,  r> ;  W.  H. 
Stevens,  306;  Edward  F.  Taylor,  214;  John  Wasson,  3;  R  C.  Wbitman.  41' 
Carl  Wulstein,  316. 
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Stayner,  Charles  W.,  Utah. 

HoinesteHd  and  pre-emption  laws,  canals  for  irrigating,  desert  land  act,  timber, 
and  mineral  lands,  H3&-()37. 
Stearns,  Orson  A.,  Oregon. 

Answers  to  print«*d  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  46i>-468. 
St^insou,  Eugene  K.,  Colorado. 

Monuments;  surveying,  cost  of;  mineral  surveys,  square  locations,  deputy  mineral 
surveyors,  *.W8. 
Sterling,  Frank  P.,  receiver,  land  office,  Helena,  Mont. 

Pasrurage  homesteads,  homestead  filings,  errors  in  surveys,  non-mineral  lands, 

Stevens,  W.  H.,  Colorado. 

Mining-lode  claims,  square  location,  306. 
Stiger,  O.  B.,  California. 

Destraction  and  protection  of  timber,  mineral  lands,  debris  from  mines,  ditches  for 
irrigating,  quartz  mining,  20H-S11. 
Stiogfellow,  G^rge,  Utah. 

Desert- land  act,  irrigating  canals,  512. 
Stocking,  Moses,  NebrasKa. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  391-394. 
Stnart,  Granville,  Montana. 

Timber  destruction  and  depredation,  forest  fires,  timber  culture ;  pasturage  home- 
stead; miningsquare  locations;  homestead  and  pre-emption  entries ;  water  rights, 
irrigation,  agriculture ;  climatic  changes,  rainfall ;  placer  mines ;  reclamation 
of  farm  land,  382-384. 
Stuart,  Robert  0.,  receiver  of  public  moneys,  Washington  Territory. 

Public  lands,  homestead,  542, 543. 
Survey  of  the  public  lands — Albert  W.  Archibald,  244;  H.  M.  Atkinson,  441;  T. 
C.  Bailey,  475;  Charles  C.  Baldwin,  245;  C.  Bielawski,  26  and  570;  E.  B.  Bon- 
nelle,  597 ;  George  O.  M.  Boutelle,  483;  W.  H.  H.  Bowers,  517 ;  William  K.  Bur- 
chinell,  253 ;  Harvey  Carpenter,  425 ;  Francis  M.  Case,  259 ;  £.  S.  Clark,  426 ; 
John  C.  Davis,  444  :  Louis  Dugal  and  S.  T.  Thompson,  262;  M.  H.  Fitch,  263 ; 
George  B.  Foote,  3.59 ;  August  E.  Gantz,  670 ;  Robert  Gardner,  57  ;  George  Gray, 
622 ;  A.  T.  Harriman,  64 ;  A.  T.  Herrmann,  64 ;  S.  W.  Hill,  284  ;  Gov.  William  A. 
Howard  and  others,  409 ;  William  J.  Lewis,  101 ;  J.  B.  Low,  289 ;  Jerome  Madden, 
107;  J.  D.  Hyde,  78;  Alfred  James  and  W.  H.  Norwav,  86:  R.  F.  Knox,  98; 
William  Magee,  110;  H.  N.  MaGuire,  588;  Rowell  H.  Mason,  380;  W.  H.  Mc- 
Bloome,  444 ;  John  McDonald,  121 ;  William  McMuUen,  453 ;  H.  A.  Meesinger, 
12»;  John  B.  Milner,  496;  J.  H.  Moe,  374 ;  J.  B.  Neil,  508;  George  A.  Nourse, 
140 :  Orville  B.  O'Bannon,  341 ;  H.  W.  Parker  and  R.  B.  Harrington,  391 ;  Charles 
M.  Patterson  and  L.T.Crane,  159;  Benjamin  Franklin  Potts,  379;  George  H. 
Pradt^  457  ;  W.  H  F.  Randall,  303;  Thomas  J.  Read,  414. 
Sl'kvbv  of  public  laxds— B.  B.  Redding,  166  and  177 ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  181 ;  A.  A. 
.Sargent,  197 ;  William  Schuman,  221 ;  Col.  George  L.  Shoup,  338 ;'  W.  H.  Small- 
wood  and  S.  W.  Brown,  .'V.)6;  Edward  W.  Smith,  641 ;  Eugene  K.  Steinson,  308; 
Frank  P.  Sterling,  :J79;  W.  H.  Stevens,  306;  Granville  Stuart,  383;  Edward  F. 
Taylor,  214  ;  George  R.  Thomas,  567 ;  William  G.  Town  and  E.  S.  Crocker,  431 ; 
A.  M.  Von  Schmidt,  242;  A.  S.  Weston,  311;  B.  F.  White,  429;  William  White, 
461 ;  B.  C.  Whitman,  420  ;  J.  H.  Wildes,  234. 
Taylor,  Edward  F.,  register  land  office,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mineral  and  non-mineral  lands,  homestead  and  pre-emption,  mining  districts,  local 
laws,  recording  of  mineral  claims,  lode  claims  and  surveys,  timber  depredations, 
timber  culture,  desert-land  entries,  scrip,  213-217. 
Tennant,  John  A.,  Washington  Territory. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims, 
543  544. 
Test,  E.  F.,  Nebraska. 

The  public  lands,  settlement,  churches  and  charitable  institutions,  394. 
Thiol  man,  Vale  P.,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  324, 325. 
Thomas,  George  R  ,  register  land  office,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Desert  land,  pasturage,  homestead,  surveys,  registers  and  receivers,  timber,  566, 
567. 
Thomas,  Sampson,  California. 

Hydraulic  mining,  debris  from  mines,  present  mineral  reservation,  titles  to  placer 
land,  212, 213. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  Colorado. 

Timber  depredations,  308-310. 
Thompson,  William  Lee,  New  Mexico. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  agriculture  and  timber,  621, 622. 
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Tiernan,  John,  John  T.  Lynch,  and  others,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Relative  to  mining,  lode  claims.  512-514. 

Timber— William  Ashburner,  13 ;  H.  M.  Atkinson,  441 ;  Daniel  Bacoo,  33»^;  T.C.  &..>:. 
481 ;  John  A.  Ball,  18;  D.  P.  Ballard,  638 ;  D.  L.  Bliss,  606:  General  II.  M.  B^. 
483  ;  John  Boggs,  28 ;  H.  8.  Bradley,  30  ;  J.  W.  Belknap,  624  :  James  T.  Bcitt. 
m9 ;  James  C.  Boyles,  318  ;  £.  D.  Bright,  577  ;  Minor  W.  Brace,  ir^ :  Uriah  Bn- 
ner,  387 ;  Royal  Back,  389 ;  William  K.  Bnrchinell,  251 ;  A.  K.  Boab,  OSB :  Wf. 
iam  N.  Byers,  258 ;  Harvey  Carpenter,  425 ;  Robert  M.  Catlin,  41^;   Cbarie»  H. 
Chamberlain.  38  ;  George  Chapin,  330 ;  James  A.  Chase,  331 ;  E.  S.  Clark,  431 : 
Galen  Clark,  43  ;  William  S.  Cobban,  580 ;  8.  Coffin  and  Caleb  N.  Thonitoo.fc4. 
Edwin  H.  Combs,  598 ;  William  M.  Cnppett,  :^20;  George  B.  Correj,  ^6;  Djs 
iel  Davidson,  495;   A.J.  Davis,  345  ;   C.D.Davis,  573;   Jobn  C.  Davis«  44i^ 
Sherman  Day,  49 ;  S.  H.  Day  and  others,  607  ;  Stephen  W^.  Dowoej,  550 :  L«c» 
Dngal  and  S.  T.  Thompson,  262 ;  Hiram  Dnstin,  640 ;  C.  Edwards,  :i49 ;  F.  J. Emm- 
niann,  320 ;  Edward  Eldndge,  524 ;  Wesley  P.  Emory,  351 ;  Elwood  Etbm.  a.U . 
E.  C.  Ferguson,  5.33 ;  M.  H.  Fitch,  263 ;  William  Flannery,  357  ;  Jerrr  D.  Ftck 
581 ;  George  B.  Foote,  360 ;  Capt.  T.  C.  Ford,  427  ;  Charles  M.  Foster,  49:  K. 
Gales,  447  ;  Robert  Gardner,  58 ;  James  Gibson,  362 ;  W.  C.  Gillette,  363 :  J.<b: 
R.  Goulter,  .534 ;  Hon.  William  M.  Gwynn,  60 ;  John  George  Haas,  579:  >'.  * 
Hall,  621 ;  William  £.  Hall,  633 ;  E.  C.  Hardy,  614 ;  C.  J.  B.  Harris,  5H2:  E.  !• 
Harrison,  365 ;  £.  O.  F.  Hastings,  79 ;  Joseph  Hatch,  633 ;  Lymao  L.  Havkj 
627;  Cornelins  Downing  Henaren,  274  ;   Judge  John  J.  Heniy,  275:  Wiir.ja 
Holden,  77 ;  James  Holes,  583 ;  Anthon   M.  Holter,  3b7 ;  Joel  HaU,  603;  J.  K 
Howe,  596 ;  J.  D.  Hyde,  78 ;  Edward  Ivinson,  561 :  Alfred  James  and  W.  H.  Nor- 
way, 84  ;  I.  £.  James,  428 ;  William  Neeley  Johnson, 88 ;  James  E.  Kaaoose.  :^1 
Lewis  Kent,  389 ;  R.  A.  Kenyon,  390 ;  Rndolph  Klotz,  575 ;  H.  L.  Kmghr.  % 
William  Krouig,  449 ;  A.  J.  Lamb,  288  ;  Jerome  Madden,  103 :  WUliam  Matrer 
114  ;  H.  N.  MaGnire,  588 ;  John  Markley,  116 :  Rowell  H.  Mason,  3&0;  Jans  H 
Martineau,  504;  Charles  T.  McCoy,  591;  James  McGillivray,  1^;  R.  McM or 
ray,  124 ;  N.  C.  Meeker,  294  ;  H.  A.  Messinger,  128 ;  N.  C.  MiUer,  128 ;  John  B.  M:W 
ner.  497 ;  D.  A.  Mizener,  323 ;  J.  H.  Moe,  373  ;  D.  D.  Mnnger,  630 ;  John  T.  Moipiiy 
:^76 ;  J.  L.  Morrow,  473 ;  H.  P.  Mason,  506 ;  J.  B.  Neil,  507 ;  Jadge  J.  W.  Xoftb,  1"£ 
James  H.  Nonnan,  509 ;  George  A.  Nonrse,  139 ;  Orville  B.  CBannoo,  S40:  Jam^ 
O'Brien,  146 ;  William  H.  Parks,  157  ;  Dana  Perkins,  160 ;  Frederie  W.  PtakiaL 
5:^ ;  fT  W.  Pettigtew,  592 ;  Benjamin  Franklin  Potts,  378;  Geoive  H.  Pratt,  4£ : 
W.  H.  F.  Randall,  303 ;  Thomas  J.  Read,  414 ;  B.  B.  Redding,  162 ;  H.  W.  Resd^  303 
J.  H.  Redstone,  180 ;  L.  L.  Robinson,  183 ;  W.  R.  Robinson,  192;  A.  D.  Roek,41r 
Trinidad  Romero,  460;  Joseph  Rass,  195;  A.  A.  Sargent,  196;  P.  C.  8eott^57l. 
James  W.  Shanklin,  202 ;  Thomas  8.  Sharp,  592;  Col.  Geo.  L.  Slioap,  33^:  L  f 
Singiser,  334:  W.  K.  Sloan,  512;  William  K.  Sloan,  564;  D.  W.  Smith.  311 
Edward  W.  Smith,  642 :  Charles  W.  Stayner,  636;  Orson  A.  Steams,  4fi7 ;  O.  F 
Stiger.  208 ;  Moses  Stocking,  393 ;  Granville  Stnart,  382  jEdward  F.  Taylor,  2t^ 
John  A.  Tennant,  544 ;  George  R.  Thomas,  567 ;  James  B.  Thompson,  388 ;  Wilfias 
Lee  Thompson,  622 ;  Alexander  Topence,  515;  William  G.  Town  and  £.  3.  Crocker 
430 :  J.  W.  Tripp,  217  and  220 ;  David  Van  Lennep,  418 ;  A.  W.  Von  Schnidt,  £t* 
E.  C.  Walton,  326 ;  Henry  Warren,  465 ;  Thomas  Wasser,  228 ;  John  WasKva.  t 
Gnstavns  A.  Wetter,  .^^7;  Stephen  C.  Wheeler.  232;  B.  F.  White,  429:  B.  C 
Whitman,  424 ;  Karl  Winter,  .594 ;  John  Wood,  335 ;  O.  M.  Wozencraff,  2»?;  Car< 
Wulstein,  315;  H.  M.  Yerrington,  606. 

Topence,  Alexander,  Utah. 

Pasturage  lands,  stock,  grasses,  timber,  irrigation,  artesian  wells,  psstangc  kaac- 
steads,  desert-land  act,  514-516. 

Town,  William  G.,  register,  and  £.  S.  Crocker,  receiver,  land  office,  Evaaslan,  Wv»> 

ming. 

Land -office  forms,  registers  and  receivers,  fees,  salaries;  desert^  swamp,  or  hov*- 

stead  lands ;  timber  depredations,  forest  fires,  pasturage  homestead,  dcsert-lar . 

act,  surveys,  monnments,  climatic  changes,  Indian  reservation,  artesian  «^k 

I»etrolenm-oil  spring,  coal  land,  mining  districts,  square  locations,  and  niiaiir 
aws,  430-431. 
Tripp,  J.  W.,  California. 

Agriculture  without  irrigation;  timber,  destruction  and  preservatiODof:  ^mt* 
land  act,  homesteads,  pasturage  lands,  grass,  pasturage  oomesteads ;  irrigat<ic 
water-rights,  ditches,  and  cauals;  debris  from  hydraulic  mining,  217-220. 
Mining  in  Alaska — timber,  climate,  agriculture,  mines,  placer  mines,  genefal  tcf  ^ 
mation,220,221. 
Trittle,  F.  A.,  Nevada. 

Classification,  sale  of  public  lands  to  establish  a  permanent  school  of  miaes  oe  tV> 
Comstock  lode,  lieu  lands  for  school  purposes,  428. 
Van  Lennep,  David,  Nevada. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatoriea;  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  els  » 
416-419. 
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Vickera,  W.  B.,  Colorado. 

Pasturage  land,  fenciug,  310, 311. 
VoD  Schmidt,  A.  W.,  CaliforDia. 

Timber  lands,  protection  of;   forest  fires,  agricoltural  lands,  irrigation,  water- 
rights,  canals,  pasturage  lands,  debris,  hydraulic  mining,  swamp  lands,  sur- 
veys, 2  9-243. 
WafDer,  Theo.,  United  States  surveyor  general,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  221-227. 
Walker,  C.  H.,  Nebraska. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  394, 395. 
Walton,  £.  C,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories;  agriculture  and  timber,  325,326. 
Warren,  Henry,  Oregon. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  464, 465. 
Waser,  Thomas,  California. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims, 
227-231. 
Wasson,  John,  surveyor  general,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  1, 2. 
Agriculture,  2. 
Timber.  2. 
Lode  claims,  3, 4. 

Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  relating  to  land  grants,  4-10. 
Spanish  laws  relating  to  mines  and  minerals,  10-12. 
Water  RIGHTS.— William  Ashburner,  14;   H.  M.  Atkinson,  442;  John  A.  Ball,  20; 
Aaron  Bell,  22;  Dr.  M.  Beshoar,  248 ;  John  Boggs,  28;  James  F.  Bradley,  517; 
W.  A.  Chessman,  343;  J.  T.  Clark,  44;  A.  J.  Davis,  347;  John  C.  Davis,  447; 
Sherman  Day,  51 ;  Ralston  Deegan,  347 ;  £.  S.  Foote,  500 ;  George  B.  Foote,  360 ; 
Hon.  William  M.  Gwynn,  61;  Arpad  Haraszthy,  64:  R.  D.  Harrison,  365:  Judge 
John  J.  Henry,  275;  Anthon  M.  Holter,  369;  W.T.Haywood,  65;  William  J. 
Lewis,  100;  Jerome  Madden,  106;  William  R.  May,  507;  John  McCaskill,  293; 
James  McGillivray,  123 ;  N.  C.  Meeker,  293 ;  Henry  A.  Metoalf,  297 ;  John  B.  Mil- 
ner,  498;  J.  B.  Neil,  507;  Judge  J.  W.  Nqrth,  134;  Orville  B.  O'Bannon,  342; 
Benjamin  Franklin  Potts,  379;  Thomas  J.  Read,  414;  B.  B.  Redding,  171;  J.  H. 
Redstone,  1^;  W.  G.  Ritch,  458;    L.  L.  Robinson,  184;  Trinidad  Romero,  459: 
Jamea  W.  Shanklin,  205 ;  Col.  Geo.  L.  Shoup,338;  1.  S.  Singiser,  334 ;  Edward 
W.  Smith,  641;  Granville  Stuart,  383;  J.  W.  Tripp,  218 ;  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt, 
240 ;  B.  F.  White,  429. 
Weston,  A.  8.,  Colorado. 

Mining  laws,  surveys,  pre-emption  and  homestead,  311. 
Wetter,  Gustavus  A.,  register,  and  Lotts  S.  Bayliss,  receiver,  land  office  Yankton,  Da- 
cota. 
Land-oflSce  forms,  fees,  salaries,  abandonment  of  homesteads,  homestead  and  pre- 
emption, agriculture,  timber,  rainfall,  pasturage,  land  scrip,  326,  .327. 
Wheeler,  Stephen  C,  California. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories;  agriculture,  timber,  lode  and  placer  claims,  231- 
234. 
rtTiite,  B.  F.,  Idaho. 

Paatura^  land,  pasturage  homestead,  water  rights,  irrigation,  preservation  and 
diapottition  of  timber,  fencing  ranges,  agriculture,  mines  and  mining,  land-office 
papers,  &.C.,  429,  430. 
^Vbite,  William,  New  Mexico. 

Surveys,  trian^ulation,  sale  of  public  lands,  classification,  minerals,  titles,  460, 461. 
^Vhitman,  B.  C,  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Mining  laws ;  records  and  recorders.  Miller  mining  clai  m,  county  recorder ;  Comstock 
lode ;  square  location ;  mill  sites,  subterranean  rights ;  timber,  cutting  of ;  tim- 
ber law,  419-424. 
kVight,  F.  D.,  Colorado. 

Sheep-raising,  pasturage  land,  agricultural  land,  homestead,  311, 312. 
iV'Uder,  £.  B.,  Edward  Wilkes,  and  othei-s,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Suggestions  concerning  modification  of  mining  laws,  lode  claims,  516, 521, 522. 
rVildes,  J .  H . ,  California. 

Surveying,  Spanish  grants,  monumente,  mineral  surveys,  contract  system,  public 
lands  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  in  California,  triangulation,  234-237. 
rVinter,  Karl,  Dakota. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  593-595. 
Vood,  John,  Idaiio. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agriculture  and  timber,  334, 335. 
'Vooten,  R.  L.,  Colorado. 

Disposition  of  pastoral  lands,  312. 
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Wozen craft,  O.  M.,  California. 

Classification ;  timber,  irritable,  and  pasturage  lands,  238, 239. 
Wrinkle,  Lawrence  F.  J.,  Nevada. 

Lode  claims,  431-441. 
Wulstein,  Carl,  Colorado. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories ;  agrioultare,  timber,  lode  and  placer  cl^c.«. 
313-317. 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association,  Wyoming. 

Notice  pablished  by  the  association,  resolutions  adopted  by  the  aasociation,  >44- 
546.    Memoranda,  546-648. 
YerringtoD,  H.  M.,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Timber  and  timber  lands,  disposition  of  timber,  606, 607. 
Yonng,  John  C,  Idaho. 

Answers  to  printed  interrogatories,  335, 336. 

Agriculture,  336, 337. 


H  CoNGKBSS,  ^  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES.    (  Ex.  Doo. 
2d  Session.       f  \    No.  48. 


KBPAIE  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  FOETRBSS  MONEOE. 


LETTER 

ntOM 

HE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

TRAXSMITTIKG 

Estimate  for  repair  &f  buildings  at  Fortress  Monroe^  Va. 


iRUART  26,  I860.— Betoxad  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtment,  Washington  City, 

February  26, 1880. 

\XR :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
>j  of  a  oommnnication  from  the  Qnartermaster-Greneral  of  the  Army 
iwing  the  argent  necessity  tor  repair  of  the  old  public  buildings  at 
rtress  Monroe,  Virginia. 

rhe  repairs  are  estimated  to  cost  $22,450,  and  I  recommend  that  an 
[>ropriation  be  made  for  the  same. 

ALEX.  EAMSEY, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Po  the  Speakeb 

of  the  House  oj  Bepresentativfs. 


Office  Assistant  Quabtebmasteb, 

Fort  Monroe^  Fa.,  February  24, 1880. 

tlie  Quabtebmasteb-Oenebal,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington^  D.  C. : 

jEnebal  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  extensive  repairs  are  badly 
^€^  on  the  old  public  buildings  at  this  post,  some  of  them  having 
m  in  use  over  fifty  years,  and  the  limited  appropriation  of  the  Quar- 
master's  Department  being  inadequate,  I  request  that  Congress  may 
asked  to  appropriate  the  money  to  make  repairs  as  follows: 

ifoar  (4)  setd  officers'  quarters,  old  brick  buildings |1,500 

5*)uarter8of  the  commanding  officer :...  ^^  900 

wnting  four  (4)  sets  captains' quarters 800 

Toll  Hall,  large  building,  officers'  quarters,  new  porches,  front  aud  rear, 

ew  floors  inside,  throughout,  painting  and  plastering 1, 500 

'  repairs  of  two  old  houses,  officers'  quarters— 13,000  each 6, 000 
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CasetnateSy  first  front,  six  (6)  sets  officors'  qnarters,  replasteied,  refloored,  and 

woodwork  painted— $250  each  set ~..  ft^' 

GasemateAiecond  front,  same  as  first,  except  that  porches  should  be  lepairad  1  '^ 

Casemates,  third  front,  porches  repairod  and  painted 69' 

To  repair  post  ojrdnance  storehooses,  &o.... 4,'h 

Repairing  and  painting  office  and  quarters  of  post  qnartermaster f» 

Repair  and  removal  of  store-hanses  qnartennaster's  department .•••. X\^ 

Total a« 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  E.  CAMPBELL, 
C^tain  ani  A.  Q.  Jf.,  17.  &  Afw^ 

Headquarters  United  States  Artilusry  School, 

J^  art  Monrocj  Fa.,  February  24, 1880. 

ApprovecU  

QBO.  W.  GBTTT, 

Bvt  Maj,  Gen%  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  3d  Artillery^  Cemmmdi^. 

[Indorsement.  ]        ^ 

Quarteriiaster-General's  Office, 

WwUngUni^  Fdmuyry  25, 1880. 

BespectfuUy  8«bni«tte4  to  the^  honorable  Beexoteqrt  of. War,  mm 
mending  that  this  matter  be  brought  to  tlM  attention  of  (TongiesB. 

M.  G.  MEIGS, 
Qwirtennaster'Oeneral^  Bvt  Maj.  Cfen?lj  U.  8.  i. 

O 


4«TH  CONOEESS,  \  HOUSE  OF  KEPEESBNTATIVBS.     ( Ex.  Doo. 
2d  Setsion.       f  \   No.  49. 


WISCONSIN  RIVER. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

TRANSMITTING 

A  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 


March  3,  1880. — Refnrn^d  to  the  Committee  ou  Commerce  aud  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtmbnt, 
Washington  City^  February  28, 1880. 

The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Hoaseof  Bep- 
resentatives,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  of  the  25tli  in- 
stant,  copy  of  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Wisconsin  Eiver. 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Sp£AKEB  | 

of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


Offick  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  February  27, 1880. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  this  office  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  25th  instant — 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  furnish  this  House  with  a  c^py  of  areportL 
recently  submitted  to  him  by  a  Board  of  Engineers,  in  reference  to  the  improvemeiit 
of  the  Wisconsin  River — 

and  to  return  the  same  with  a  copy  of  the  report  called  for. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Brig,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen,j  if.  8.  A* 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 


WISCONSIN    RIVER. 


IMPROVEMENT   OF   WlS<'ONSIN   Bn^EB. 

Office  Board  of  Engineers  for  Fobtificationh     ' 

AND  FOR  KrVER   ANT)   HABBOB  ImPBOATSMEXT,  &C., 

Xeio  1  orA-,  November  24,  W^. 

Genebal  :  By  your  letter  of  September  5,  1879,  the  subject  of  to 
improvement  of  the  Wisconsin  River  was  transferre^l  to  this  board  witi 
directions  for  it  to  be  ffuided  by.  the  instructions  contained  in  yoar  k 
ter  of  January  9,  1879,  assigning  the  subject  to  tlie  Board  of  EngiD€e^ 
on  the  improvement  of  the  low- water  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  aa-i 
Missouri  rivers. 

The  improvement  of  the  AVisconsin  Kiver  was  proposed  with  a  \>» 
to  making  tt  navigable  by  the  class  of  steamers  that  could  pass  thiuo^ 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Fox,  with  which  it  is  connected  bj-  a  canal,  aa*! 
thus  to  open  a  steamboat  transportation  route  from  the  Mississipit 
Biver  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  following  is  a  btief  history  of  this  work  of  inii>rovemeiit  by  tb* 
United  States  Government. 

Under  the  direction  of  General  G.  K.  Warren  a  reconnoissaDce  of  tiir 
Wisconsin  was  made  in  1860  by  Major  C  R.  Suter,  which  showed  th»i 
a  thorough  survey  would  be  needed  before  plans  and  estimates  for  \v 
improvement  could  be  made.  Accordingly  such  a  survey  wa»  made, 
August-November,  1807,  from  Portage  City  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
April  0,  1808,  General  Warren  submitted  a  report  exprt^ssing  hinb-*'' 
thus : 

From  the  present  state  of  our  iuveMi»;ations.  I  am  iu  favor  of  au  inipwvem«*nT'' 
the  river  by  dams,  jet ti en,  revetments,  Slv.,  of  brush  and  stone,  iu  connm^tioti  »j*. 
dredging,  in  preferen<!e  to  a  canal  along  the  banks, or  t4i  lockH  and  dwiis  in  the nv-' 

and  he  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  ^^  to  test  this  metiboii 
of  improvement  more  fully  than  has  yet  been  done." 

In  his  annual  report  dated  August  31,  1808.  he  submitted  det;atfl^ 
estimates  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  as  loUows : 

1.  For  improvement  of  the  natural  channel  of  the  river,  for  3  teet  naTigatioc,  ^' 
means  of  a  series  of  wing-dams  and  use  of  Long's  scraper.     Kntimate  of  cost,  |4S^'** 

2.  For  4  feet  navigation  by  use  of  natural  channel,  old  beds,  and  aide  casaLi,  hu  • 
around  shallow  portions  of  the  river.    Estimated  cost,  |3,d07,000. 

3.  For  a  canal  with  5  feet  navigation,  the  canal  to  be  built  along  the  ralley  ^t^- 
nating  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  keep  on  most  advantageons  ground,  and  vctj. 
!jhe  most  convenient  places  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  for  crossings.    Estiau-' 
14,164,000. 

The  first  plan  he  considered  practical  to  secure  not  more  than  3  ftr* 
of  water,  but  thought  it  questionable  whether  it  would  meet  the  n 
quirements  of  the  country  from  which  it«  business  would  be  derivt^: 

The  second  plan  he  considered  objectionable  on  account  of  liability  i»' 
change  in  the  river  during  floods,  and  of  the  large  expenditures  neeft«4r 
to  keep  the  locks  in  repair  and  to  maintain  the  channel. 

He  gave  his  preference  to  the  third  plan  on  account  of  its  comparau^c 
cheapness  to  construct  and  economi(*^l  maintenance,  and  as  aflbrdin:: 
reliable  water  communication. 

In  his  annual  report  of  September  20,  1869,  he  recommended  ib> 
$100,000  be  appropriated  to  test  the  practicability  of  improving  tt 
navigation  by  wing-dams  before  finally  resorting  to  the  project  of- 
canal ;  but  in  November,  1875,  five  years  after  he  was  relieved  frvm  ' 
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okarge  of  this  work,  Q^neral  Warren  submitted  a  final  report,  in  which 
he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  following  words : 

It  seems  to  mn,  from  what  I  have  presented  in  this  chapter,  that  no  satisfactory  im* 
)>Tovem^t  on  the  Wisconsin  can  be  made  by  any  system  of  contraction  and  rectiflca' 

tioD. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1870,  Ool.  J.  N.  Macomb  was  placed  in  charge  of 
this  improvement.  The  act  of  Congress  of  July  10, 1870,  appropriated 
I100,0(M)  for  the  improvement  of  tliis  river  by  such  plan  as  might  be 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Ool.  D.  C.  Houston  relieved  Colonel  Macomb  of  this  work  May  6, 
1H71.  Soon  after,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  project  for  the  expenditure 
<}(  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,  made  by  the  act  of  July  10.  1870. 
which  hacl  become  available.  He  was  instructed  to  confer  with  Grenerai 
Warren,  under  whose  direction  a  survey  of  the  river  had  been  made  in 
1H67.  After  conference  with  General  Warren,  Colonel  Houston  sub- 
ifiittwl  a  ])rqject,  dated  June  10,  1871,  for  improving  the  channel  at  the 
points  where  the  line  of  canal  proiiosed  by  General  Warren  crossed 
the  river.  This  canal  plan  coutem)>lated  that  boats  should  pass  from 
the  canal  into  the  river  and  again  into  the  canal  at  the  crossings.  It 
wii$  propose<l  to  ascertain  by  trial  whether  the  necessary  depth  could 
b(f  produced  and  maintained  for  this  puri)ose,  and  whether  the  natural 
channel  of  the  river  itself  could  be  improved.  Colonel  Houston's  project, 
which  contemi)lated  the  contraction  of  the  river  by  means  of  wing-dams 
of  brush  and  stone,  was  ai)proved  June  12, 1871,  and  ox)erations  were  at 
nnce  commenced  and  continued  during  the  season.  The  work  done  imd 
results  aci*onii)lished  were  reported  December  28,  1871  (see  Reii)ort  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  1872,  page  135).  Owing  to  the  difficulty  encoun* 
rered  in  procuring  materials  ne^ir  the  canal  crossings,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  improve  portions  of  the  river  so  that  boats  could  navigate  it. 
There  were  built  during  the  season  22  dams  at  the  upper  and  middle 
i-anal  rnissings,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  6,621  feet,  and  at  a  total 
tost  of  $31,890.  Tlie  total  length  of  river  over  which  these  works 
^'Xtended  was  about  7  miles.  Their  effect  was  to  deepen  the  channel  so 
that  tlie  boats  use<l  for  transporting  materials  could  navigate  these  por- 
tions of  the  river.  Colonel  Houston  was  satisfted  from  the  season's 
work  that  the  cliannel  of  the  river  voxiid  be  improved  to  a  depth  of  4 
feet,  and  in  all  ]>robability  5  feet,  and  he  so  stated  in  his  annual  report. 
In  February,  1872,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  project  for  expending  the 
balance  of  the  apju'opriation  *' directly  to  the  imjirovement  of  the  nat- 
ural channel  of  the  river.''  He  submitted  a  i)roject  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  ajjproved  and  carriwl  out  during  the  season  of  1872.  In 
1873  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  in  1874  one  of  $300,000,  and  in  1875  one  of 
1.500,000,  for  the  same  puii)Ose.  In  each  of  these  years  the  projects  for 
^expenditure  which  were  approved  recommended  the  application  of 
♦  100,000  on  the  Wisconsin  and  the  remainder  on  the  Fox  River. 

ITp  to  1875  the  work  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view  of  confining 
The  river  to  a  single  channel  at  low- water,  and  to  reduce  the  width  of 
the  widest  portions  so  as  to  get  the  river  gradually  under  control  and 
avoid  violent  disturbance  of  the  bottom,  which  would  result  in  case  the 
I'hannel  were  immediately  contracted  to  the  width  Anally  necessary. 
In  this  way  the  work  was  distributed  over  a  total  length  of  river  of  46 
niles,  in  two  se<aious : 

1st.  From  Portage  to  Prairie  du  Sac;  and, 

M.  From  Lone  Kock  to  Boscobel. 

Otmsiderable  dissatisfaction  at  the  progress  and  plan  of  the  improve- 
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ment  was  expressed  abont  1874,  and  in  1875  work  was  conftnedtodioit 
sections  of  the  river  in  order  to  demonstrate  practicaUy  as  fiff  as  pom 
ble  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  system. 

Owing  to  insufficient  funds  to  carry  on  both  works  of  im|»ronnwt 
that  on  the  Wisconsin  was  suspended  during  1876  and  1877.  The  totil 
work  done  up  to  the  close  of  1875  was  as  follows : 

150  dams,  total  length 65,971^ 

4  shore proteotioDs^  totallength f,fSaim 

1, 215  imags  removed. 
5, 820  leaning  trees  felled. 

Total  expenditures |337, 66o  0 

In  1878  work  was  resumed  on  the  upper  section,  and  oonsifllcd  piii 
oipally  in  repairs  of  dams  which  had  settled,  and  shore  piotectkxL 

In  1879  several  of  the  dams  have  been  repaired  and  eztmded,  tad 
ftve  new  dams  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  dn  Sac,  at  the  lower  cod 
of  the  upper  section. 

The  improvement  to  close  of  1879  extends  over  about  50  mile^  ^ 
river,  and  consists  of— 

150  dams,  .total  length 74, 634  !•  - 1 

6  shore  protections,  total  length .\  714  *** 

1, 523  snags  removed. 

7, 332  leaning  trees  felled. 

Total  expenditures $I<^.*1<  f 

The  question  submitted  to  this  board  is  set  forth  in  the  foUowini?  ts 
tract  from  the  letter  of  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ( Janiai? 
9,  1879)  to  the  board  on  improvement  of  the  low>water  navigsDiK 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  to  whom  thin  subject  was  iifn 
assigned : 

The  act  of  Jnly  7,  1870,  contains  the  following:  ** Be  it  enacts  bjf  tke  *Sni«^  t** 
Honsf  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  mMsemhkd: 

"That  the.  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  anthorised  to  adopt,  for  the  iinproTemrfi:  *' 

the  navigation  of  the  Wisconsin  Kjver.  such  plan  as  may  be  recommended  hv  t^ 

Chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Engineers'';  and  with  a  view  to  determiiiing  npon  a  pnifx-' 

plan  to  be  reconiniended  for  adoption,  the  qnestiou  of  improving  the  Wiaconsin  Ki^«< 

18  hereby  assigned  to  the  Boaprl  of  Engineers  on  the  low- water  naviii^timi  of  •• 

Mississippi  River. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  desired  that  the  boanl  submit  a  report  with  plan  of  such  impmvement  nf  u 
Wisconsin  River  as  is  contemplated  in  the  above-mentione<l  act. 

Having  examined  the  Wisconsin  River,  September  19-22,  &om  Pcft 
age  City  to  Prairie  dn  Chien,  on  the  steamer  BUen  Hardy,  drawinir  i> 
inches,  and  duly  considered  the  results  of  the  system  of  improTemivt 
as  applied  to  this  river  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  discnssed  the  iqiem 
questions  of  slope  and  water  supply  in  connection  therewith,  this  boflc 
have  the  honor  to  submit  their  views  upon  the  subject  presetted  » 
them  in  the  folloAving  report : 

PRACTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  IMPBOVEXSMT8. 

To  determine  the  practical  eftects  exerted  u})on  the  river  by  the  wiin? 
of  improvement  already  completed,  we  have  the  original  Hnrv«»>  ma* 
by  General  Wanvn  from  Portage  to  the  month  in  1867 ;  the  gaaghiT' 
made  by  him,  reported  on  page  83  of  his  final  report;  and  the  taW* 
showing  the  durution  of  the  <lifferent  stages  of  the  water  snrfaoe  for  tfc» 
years  1867,  ^GS,  and  '69,  on  page  79  of  the  same  report.  To  eompv^ 
with  these  data  which  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  river  before  any  woti 
was  done  ujwn  it,  we  have  a  detailed  survey  made  in  1878  by  Ook»f' 
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Houston  from  Portage  City  to  a  point  jnst  below  DekoiTa  (about  8  miles)^ 
covering  a  portion  of  the  river  where  the  works  have  been  most  system- 
atically carried  out ;  certain  gaugings  made  by  him  in  September  and 
October,  1879 ;  a  table  exhibiting  the  duration  of  the  stages  of  the  river 
at  Portage  for  the  years  1871  to  1878,  inclusive ;  and  a  record  of  four 
lines  of  soundings  made  in  the  best  channel  below  Portage,  in  the  low- 
water  stage  of  1879. 

A  critical  comparison  has  been  made  of  these  data  by  the  board,  with 
the  following  results  for  the  section  8  miles  below  Portage.  The  infor- 
mation on  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  extend  the  discussion  beyond  these 
limits. 

WIDTH  FOR  8  MILES  BELOW  PORTAGE. 

To  determine  this  quantity  for  the  unimproved  river,  distances  of 
1,500  feet  were  laid  off  on  General  Warren's  map  and  the  corresponding 
actual  widths  of  the  waterway  at  a  stage  3.6  feet  above  the  upper  miter 
sill  of  the  look  at  Portage  were  measured.  This  miter  sill  is  3.05  feet 
below  the  zero  of  General  Wan^en's  gauge  and  3.25  feet  below  the  zero  of 
the  present  gauge. 

Tweutv-eight  widths  were  thus  measured,  giving  a  mean  width  of 
687  feet,Vanging  from  1,200  feet  to  430  feet 

Tpon  the  corresponding  map  of  Colonel  Houston  the  widths  between 
the  ends  of  the  spur  jetties  and  the  opposite  shore  were  measured,  giv- 
ing 30  widths,  of  which  the  mean  was  432  feet,  ranging  between  600  feet 
and  280  feet. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  width  at  this  stage  (0.6  foot  above  the 
zero  of  General  Warren's  gauge)  has  been  reduced  from  687  teet  to  432 
feet — a  diminution  of  255  feet,  or  about  37  per  cent. 

MEAN  DEPTH  IN  THK  BEST  CHANNEL  FROM  VOKTAOE  TO  A  POINT 

8  MILES  BELOW. 

To  compare  this  quantity,  the  line  indicated  by  (jeneral  Warren  on  his 
map  was  followed,  aud  a  mean  of  all  the  reconied  souiulings  ( 138)  was 
taken,  giving  5.46  feet  for  a  stage  0.6  foot  above  the  zero  of  his  gauge. 
Major  Houston's  map  was  then  studied  in  the  same  manner,  giving  for 
the  same  stage  (mean  of  253  soundings)  6.51  feet. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  best  channel  has  deepened  in  this  section 
of  the  river  1.05  feet  at  a  stage  3.6  feet  above  the  miter  sill  at  Port-age. 
Since,  however,  the  whole  regimen  of  the  river  has  been  changed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  same  volume  of  icater  is  passing  now  as  in  1867 
at  a  given  reading  of  the  gauge;  and  since  this  equality  affords  the 
only  proper  standard  of  comparison,  the  data  was  next  studied  to  deter- 
mine the  fact. 

VOLUME   OF  WATER. 

General  Warren  gauged  the  river  in  this  section  four  times  in  1867 
and  once  in  1878,  using  the  method  of  mid  depth  floats.  Colonel  Hous- 
ton did  the  same  eight  times  in  1879,  adopting  the  same  localities  and 
the  same  plan.    The  following  table  exhibit*  these  data : 
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Gatiffing$  of  the  WUoonnn  near  portage. 


Locality. 


Portage  below  bridge 
Portage  below  oaoai . 

Dekorra 

Portase  below  bridge 

Do 

Portage  below  oanal . 

Below  Baraboo  Biver 

Dekorra 

Do 


Date. 


Ang.  24, 1887 
Aag.  M,  1867 
Aug. ».  1887 
SepL  2,1887 
OcL  19,1878 
Sept.  25. 1879 
Sept  20. 1879 
Oct.  6»  1879 
Sept.  28. 1879 
Sept.  26, 1879 
Sept.  27. 1879 
Sept.  28. 1879 
Oct.     7, 1879 
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Throwing  out  of  consideration  for  present  pur|K>se9  tfae  mea^urenMi* 
on  October  19, 1878,  the  remainder  are  so  nearly  at  the  same  f^»f»  »f 
to  render  it  admissible  to  assnme  for  them  that  the  change  iu  to)iud<' 
per  -^  foot  of  the  gauge  is  uniformly  the  same  amount,  and  heiM«  (•' 
reduce  the  several  discharges  to  the  same  absolute  gauge  reailinp  f<r 
comparison. 

What  this  amount  is  may  be  determined  in  various  ways.  Tbos'  tbf 
gaugings  of  September  25  and  26,  1879,  at  Portage  below  tho  brid^. 
show  it  to  be  167  cubic  feet. 

In  like  manner  the  mean  of  the  three  gaugings  at  Porta^  ou  ^y 
tember  26, 1879,  compared  with  that  of  October  6, 1870,  shows  it  to  N 
189  cubic  feet. 

The  gaugings  of  September  25,  1870,  and  October  6,  1879,  at  Portai" 
indicate  201  cubic  feet  for  this  amount. 

The  gaugings  of  September  28,  1879,  and  October  7, 1879,  iudicai<*  I-" 
cubic  feet  at  Dekorra. 

Adopting  the  mean  of  the  three  values  of  Portage  (186  cubic  feet_ 
and  of  that  at  Dekorra  (127  cubic  feet),  we  have  the  grand  mean,  l»; 
cubic  feet,  as  the  average  change  in  discharge  due  to  achange  of  1*'^'' 
of  ^  foot  in  the  low-water  surface  in  this  section  of  the  river. 

Applying  this  correction  to  the  gaugings  at  Portage  we  find  thefol 
lowing  values  for  the  discharge  at  zero  of  General  Warren's  giwi|H*: 


Mean 


1887. 

I'.-* 

!^41^ 

?C1 

'2:110 

^ 

'2816 

:-li 

i»t 

•2481 

Jf* 

.HH 

Mean ** 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  change  of  regimen  of  the  river  W 
•aused  a  volume  greater  by  460  cubic  feet  per  second  to  pass  at  P^ 
age,  when  General  Warren's  gauge  reads  zero,  than  was  the  <*»^  '^ 
1867 — i.  6.,  the  water  plane  is  lowered  0.29  feet. 

If  the  measurement  on  August  29, 1867,  which  General  Warren  ^tat**' 
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^  seems  to  be  from  300  to  dOO  feet  too  large  when  compared  with  the  oth- 
ers'', be  thrown  out,  the  chaDge  in  the  water  plane  becomes  0.4  foot. 

At  Dekorra  a  similar  discussion  indicates  0.26  foot  as  the  probable 
owering  of  this  plane. 

Hence  it  appears  probable  that  the  river,  at  the  same  level  about  the 
ow-water  stage,  in  its  improved  condition,  carries  a  larger  volum€ 
abotit  600  cubi^ifeet  per  second)  than  before^  the  difference  correttponding  to 
ibout  '^foot  in  the  reading  on  the  gauge.  This  result  is  in  accord  with  ex- 
)erience  ui)on  the  Garonne,  where  Baumgarten,  rei3ort«  that  the  effect 
)f  the  improvements  wa«  first  to  raise  and  then  to  permanently  lower 
he  water  level.  If  so,  the  inci^ase  in  the  mean  depth  in  the  best  chan- 
lel  already  deduced  should  be  reduced  by  this  amount,  making  it  0.75 
bot  for  the  volume  which  passed  in  1867,  when  the  water  showed  +  0.6 
foot  on  General  Warren's  gauge. 

DEPTHS   ON   THE   CRESTS   OF   THE  liARS. 

For  purposes  of  navigation  it  is  not  the  mean  depth  in  the  best  chan- 
lel,  but  the  depth  on  the  bar  crests,  which  is  of  i)ractical  importance. 
To  compare  the  river  in  its  two  conditions,  the  surveys  have  therefore 
jeen  examined  in  respect  to  this  quantity.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  when  the  sanie  volume  is  passing  at  a  stage  con*esx)onding  to 
+  0.6  foot  on  General  Warren's  gauge. 

Extreme  low- water  (1878)  reads,  —  0.6  foet  on  General  Warren's  gauge; 
\muie  1.2  feet  must  he  deducted  from  all  the  figures  in  the  table  to  indicate 
approximately  the  depth  on  the  bars  in  the  hncest  stage  on  record.  For 
werage  low-water^  0.8 /oof  should  be  deducted. 

Ijfattt  (kpihM  on  the  hara  for  equal  discharges. 


Bars  leas  than 
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4fe 
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1678. 
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1 
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A  8tu(ly  of  this  table  suggests  several  iuteresting  coocioaioas: 

iBt*  The  worst  bars  (those  less  than  3  feet  at  this  stage)  eilubit  &o 
imppovenieut.  They  are,  however,  uow  foaad  at  )X>iDts  wlMre  the  hr«T 
has  uot  been  sufficiently  reduced  in  width,  and  by  local  jetties  they  oo«U 
easily  be  removed. 

2d.  The  bars  with  less  than  4  feet  have  been  reduced  in  number  ftam 
19  to  8,  showing  a  decided  improvement,  and  they  are  also  much  shorter 
than  before. 

3d.  The  bai-s  having  less  than  5  feet  of  water  have  increased  in  miB- 
ber  from  23  to  32,  but  the  mean  depth  on  their  crests  has  also  incmaevd 
from  3.G  feet  to  4.3  feet,  showing  an  improvement  of  about  Ql7  footk 
average  depth.  This  number,  it  will  be  noticed,  accords  almost  exactly 
with  the  result  reached  by  comparing  the  mean  depths  in  the  bestchan&ii 
and  suggests  the  important  conclusion  that  the  average  depth  od  tk 
bars  injurious  to  navigation  has  increased  pari  paj»u  with  the  roeaa 
depth  in  the  best  channel. 

4th.  Tlie  effect  of  the  improvements  has  been  to  increase  the  namb^ 
and  reduce  the  length  of  the  bars,  and  to  increase  the  nanber  of  bol« 
(deeper  than  12  feet). 

The  ap])ended  table*  (marked  1)  shows  the  results  obtained  in  the  i>itf 
season  (1879)  by  pasvsing  over  the  best  channel  in  the  improved  portiea. 
^nd  recording  the  soundings  taken  at  short  intervals  of  time,  Uie  kirt 
depth  on  the  bars  being  always  given.  The  soundingR  are  reeoided  m 
taken  and  the  reductions  to  low-water  may  be  inferred  from  the  f»^ 
readings  at  the  heads  of  the  colimins.  which  refer  to  the  present  f:mr 
(zero  j^o  ^'^<>^  above  that  of  General  Warren's.) 

MOVE>IENT   OF   THE   BARS. 

Colonel  Houston  has  made  some  interesting  measurements  to  dettf 
mine  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  bars  down  stream.  He  finds  that  & 
bar  near  the  bridge  above  Portage,  disconnected  from  the  banks,  tiav- 
eled  940  feet  in  24  days,  or  at  a  rate  of  39  feet  daily,  at  a  stage  +  L*" 
above  General  Warren's  gauge  at  Portage;  and  320  feet  in  14  ilay^ 
or  at  a  rate  of  22  feet  daily,  while  the  river  was  falling  1  foot.  Thei^ 
rates  for  a  bar  connected  with  one  bank  were  respectively  17  feet  and  U 
feet  daily,  at  the  same  dates  and  locality. 

DURATION   OP  STAGES. 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  statement  of  the  duration  of  the 
different  stages  of  the  river  during  the  years  18Il-'7d.  As  compared  vit^ 
that  on  page  79  of  General  Warren's  final  report.,  it  indicates  that  tbf 
eonditions  as  to  water  supply  are  less  favorable  than  would  be  sappiW. 
from  the  records  at  hand  when  the  work  of  improvement  was  bt^ro^ 
Since  that  date  very  dry  seasons  have  occurred,  which,  of  course,  most 
greatly  reduce  the  volume  of  the  river. 

In  addition  to  this  natural  cause,  two  or  more  dams  have  reeenU; 
been  built  across  the  Upper  Wisconsin  by  lumbermen  to  float  their 
timber  at  low  stages,  which  may  temporarily  affect  the  volume  passing 
Portiige  City  to  a  serious  degree. 

Another  possible  cause  is  the  cuttuig  of  the  timber  on  large  areas  vi 
forest  land  in  Northern  Wisconsin ;  which,  for  small  rivers,  is  weU  knovt 
to  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  heights  of  freshets,  and  corresponding.^ 
diminish  the  low-water  level,  and  to  decrease  the  duration  of  the  fidid 
stages  and  increase  that  of  the  low- water  stages. 

*  Not  printed. 
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Table  ghowing  duration  of  different  stages  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin  River  at  Portage  above 
or  below  General  G.  K,  Warren^ s  zero,  3  feet  above  miter  sill j  for  the  years  1W71  to  1878, 
inclusive. 


Year. 


1^    1  2 

-s   9  **      O  '*a 


Dayt^'Days. 
39 
81 
105 
52 
78 
43 
50 
52 


CI 

o 


P. 


2 


2 


1K71..  . 

1872.. 

42 

1K73.. 

9 

1>74.. 

44 

1st:... 

5 

1876.. 

2 

1B77.. 

71 

!K7«i.. 

23 

Day*.  i>a2f«.  Days.  Days. 


30 
34 
72 
45 
84 
77 
124 


39 
33 
25 
35 
21 
41 
30 


(O 

2 


2 


•3.® 

« 

■-—I 


I    CP  «d 


I  > 

o 
<— ■  . 

®  !r 

'  £? 


Guage  reconl  oonaicleml^ 


.1- 


Day«.  Days.  Day». 

0-1-1' 

0—2' 
0-4' 
0-4' 
0  -2' 

o-r 

0  -6' 

o-y 


17 

5 
16 

2 
10 
11 

31 
f!3 

4  

23 

30 

5 

"ii' 

■"'23" 

13 

2 

From  Aug.  28  to  Oct  5,  incliialve. 
From  Apr.  10  to  Xov.  9,  incluMive . 
From  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  18,  inclusivo. 
From  Apr.  17  to  Nov.  20,  inclusive 
From  May  9  to  Nov.  20,  inclusive. 
From  Apr.  1  to  Dec.  2,  inclusive. . 
From  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  30,  inclusive . 
From  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  30,  incluaivo 


39 
214 
232 
218 
196 
246 
244 
I  244 


SUMMARY. 

In  brief,  tbe  practical  results  of  the  improvements  in  the  8  miles  cou- 
8i(lere<l  seems  to  be — 

l8t.  The  width  has  been  reduced  about  one-third,  at  the  low-water 
wtafje. 

2d.  The.  average  depth  on  the  bars  has  been  increased  about  9  inches 
at  this  stage. 

3d.  The  contraction  in  the  width  of  the  river  has  not  been  carried 
snfti<!iently  far  nor  made  with  sufficient  regularity  to  prevent  the  bars 
from  occasionally  rising  to  heights  nearly  as  injurious  to  navigation  as 
before  the  improvements  were  begun,  but  the  number  of  such  bars  and 
their  lengths  have  been  materially  reduced. 

4tli.  The  cost  of  effecting  these  results  for  the  8  miles  below  Portage 
ha^  been  about  $75,000. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  OF  THE  RIVER. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  means  of  information,  the  board  made 
a  })er8onal  inspection  of  the  whole  river  below  Portage  in  September, 
1879,  when  the  water  stood  +  0.1  on  General  Warren's  gauge  at  the 
canal  lock.  The  boat  employed  (the  Ellen  Hardy)  drew  about  1.5  feet, 
and  made  the  trip  in  four  days,  passing  without  difficulty  over  the  im- 
proved and  partially  improved  portions,  and  encountering  the  worst  bars 
between  Sauk  City  and  llichland  City,  where  no  work  had  been  done. 

The  mechanical  details  of  the  improvement  have  evidently  received 
close  studj',  and  the  work  is  prosecuted  economically  and  rapidly. 

The  jetties  exhibit  a  satisfactory  degree  of  permanency — those  con- 
stnicted  in  1872  being  usuallj^  in  a  fair  condition — even  those  not  buried 
nee<ling  but  little  repairs  to  make  them  as  good  a«  new. 

There  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  any  tendency  to  undermining;  on 
the  contrary,  large  bars  usually  form  below  the  dams,  and  thus  make 
new  low- water  banks,  which  serve  to  confine  the  water  to  a  much  nar- 
rower channel  than  before. 

E.Kcept  for  the  8  miles  below  Portage,  no  data  is  at  hand  upon  which 
to  base  any  detailed  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  works  of  improvement 
ni>on*the  regimen  of  the  river. 

Seven  bridges  span  the  river  below  Portage,  and  all  but  two  offer 
.serious  impediments  to  navigation. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  works  for  the  imx)rovemeiit  of  the  river,  although  ameliorating' 
the  navigable  draught,  wherever  these  have  been  applied,  have  ii<»i 
been  sufficiently  decisive  in  results  to  enable  the  board  toreeommwl 
their  application  to  the  whole  length  of  the  channel  without  the  aid  of 
ftirther  information. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  section  of  the  river  already  partialh 
operated  upon,  from  Portage  for  a  length  of  about  12  iniles,  should  n 
ceive  additional  wing-dams,  and  the  width  of  the  low- water  cbaottl 
should  be  contracted  to  300  feet. 

As  this  section  has  a  slope  exceeding  somewhat  the  avera;:e,  »r 
think  the  results  will  be  decisive,  and  if  the  channel  be  improved,  fff » 
reasonable  amount,  to  an  adequate  depth,  the  application  of  the  taot 
system  to  the  rest  of  the  river  could  be  confidently  recommended. 

While  these  works  are  under  construction  frequent  gangings  shoaW 
be  made  to  determine  the  volume  passing  through  the  channel  at  «li: 
ferent  stages,  say  at  Portage,  Dekorra,  and  Skinner's  Bluffs. 

Also  frequent  soundings  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  should  V 
made  through  the  improved  section  with  such  angular  measoremfai* 
as  will  enable  the  track  followed  by  the  boat  to  be  laid  down  in  ea»L 
case  upon  the  map.    These  soundings  should  be  referred  to  an  absolotr 
datum,  by  benches  carefully  established. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  now  proposed  is  #80,000. 
The  letter  of  Maj.  D.  C.  Houston,  of  August  30,  1879,  to  the  Chief  <'r 
Engineers,  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Stevens,  which  veiv 
referred  to  the  board  by  j^our  letter  of  September  5,  1879,  are  herewith 
returned. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  B.  TOWER, 
Colonel  of  Engineers.  Brevet  Major  General^  U.  &  J. 

JOHX  NEWTON, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  J  Brevet  Major  General,  if.  8.  J. 

HENRY  L.  ABBOT. 
Major  of  Engineers^  Brevet  Brigadier-Genernl. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers j  Brevet  Colonel 

Brig.  Gen.  H.  O.  Wright, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

O 
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LETTER 

VBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TKANSMITTIXO 


^Atement  of  emoluments  and  fees  of  customs  officers  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  3D,  1879. 


ilvRCB  3, 1830. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  te 

printed. 


Tbeasuey  Dbpabtment, 

February  27, 1880. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Eandaxl, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives : 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  official 
emoluments  and  fees  received  by  customs  officers  duriug  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1879,  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  in  accordance  with  section  2659  of  the  Kevised  Statutes. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
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Statement  of  the  official  emoluments  of  officers  of  Ike  euttoms  ftr  the  in 

OOLLECTOB 


District  or  port. 


Nome  of  officer. 


Aroostook,  Me 

Bangor,  He 

Bath,  Me..... 

Belfluit^Me 

Castine,  Me 

FrenchiDan's  Bay,  Me 

Kennebonk,  Me 

Machias,  Me 

Passamaqaoddy,  Me. 

Portland  and  Fal- 
month,  Me. 

Saoo,  Me 

WaldoboronfEh,  Me . . 

Wiscasset,  Me 

York,  Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. . . . 

Vermont,  Vt 

Barnstable.  Mass .... 

Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  Mass. 

Edeartown,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass  .... 

Marblehead,  Mass  . . . 

Ifantucket,  Mass .... 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 

Kewbnryport,  Mass  . 

PlymoutlL  Mass 

Salem  and  Beverly, 
MawB. 

Bristol  and  Warren, 
R.I. 

Newport,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Do 

Fairfield,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn . . . 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
New  London,  Conn  . . 
Stonington,  Conn .... 
Albany,  N.Y 

Do 

Bnflalo  Creek,  N.Y.. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y  . . 

Do « 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

Genesee,  N.Y 

Do 

New  York, N.Y 

Do 

Niagara,N.Y 

Oswegatohie,  N.  Y  . . . 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Bndgeton,  N.J 

Burlmgton,  N.  J 

Great  £gg  Harbor, 

N.J. 
Little  Egg  Harbor, 
N.J. 

Newark,  N.J 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Delaware,  Pa 


A.  Vandine 

E.T.FOX 

E.S.J.Nealley 
W.C.  Marshall. 
W.  H.  Sargent . 
J.D.Hopkins.. 
J.W.Sargent  . 
George  Liavitt 

N.B.Nutt 

L.M.  Morrill... 


IveryLord 

J.AHall 

O.McFadden  .. 
£.  A.  Bragdon  . 
A.  F.  Howard . . 
WiUiam  Wells. 

F.B.GOSS 

A.  W.  Beard... 


C.  B.  Marchant. 

J.  Brady.Jr 

F.J.Babson  ... 
Simeon  Dodge . 
W.P.Hiller  ... 
J.  A.  P.  Allen  . . 

W.  H.Huse 

S.  H.  Doten 
C.H.Odell 


A.&DeWolf. 

F.  A  Pratt. 
James  Shaw, Jr  ... 

Cyrus  Harris 

J.  S.  Hanover 

Aug.  Putnam 

C.  Northrop 

J.ATibbits 

George  Hubbard. . 

J.C.Whitney 

W.N.S.  Sanders.. 

John  Tyler 

S.  Cooper 

Geo.  W.  Warren.. 

S.  Moffltt 

P.P.Kidder 

D.  K.  Cartter 

W.  T.  Simpson  . . . 

C.  A.  Arthur 

E.  A.  Merritt 

Be^.  Flagler 

S.  P.  Bemmgton . . 

D.  G.  Fort 

W.  S.  Havens 

J.  H.  Elmer 

W.  L.  Ashmore... 
L  S.  Adams 


Receipts. 


gj 

^ 

• 

1 

'  i 

1 

1 

fi 

o 

i  1 

ro 

^ 

U 

1     £ 

$47  47 


$1,000  00, 


150  00 
150  00 


221  W 


250  00 

500  00, 

8,000  00' 

250  00 
250  00 
200  00, 
250  00: 


13,220  02     1,000  00 


8  01 


6,000  00 

250  OO' 
150  OO' 
250  OO! 


250  00 


150  00 


1.530  22 

377  39 

20 


250  00 


14, 349  70 
81  54 


529  61 


J.  H.Bartlett 


W.  A.  Baldwin . . 
C.  H.  Houghton  . 
A.  P.  Tutton  .... 

J.  S.  Rntan 

H.  L.  Brown 

Ijewis  Thompson 


68 


1,138  80 

4  28 

12, 518  90 


6  53 


160  00 

428  30 

171  70i 

1,000  00 

716.68 

283  32' 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

718  90 

286  10 

652  17 

11,847  83 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,0U0  00 

400  00 

250  00 

150  00 

250  00 

250  00 

250  00 

250  00 
8,000  00 

850  00 
1,000  00 

600  00 


$496  61 

1.214  83 

1,647  52> 

968  87, 

706  49 

656  24 

189 

1,327 


75 
00 


5,620  56 


$279  00. 
287  76-. 
721  36 
60  46 
30  20. 
422  00 
19  05. 
39  50. 
1,847  97. 


$»0I 
200  0* 

'406M 


*•  ■ 

:;:  c 

i.:t  • 


o* 


53  94, 

1.362  90| 

551  201 

8  OO' 

495  67 

18.320  83 

1, 575  12 


1  14 

106  13 

18  04 

51 

304  05 

15,853  96 

464  31 


4>  f 


3  38 

30 


ass:' 


537  4a 
820  20 

2,979  91 

283  3S 

11  36 

1, 512  46 
310  86 
134  10 
450  58 


156  50 l,«fc« 

167  27 

196  24    840  00    t^* 

29  90 , 

2n20 '    l»» 

1,291 16     as  tm*- 

70  08      18  Od 

649  85 Id" 

03  43 t»  • 


127  85| 

717  89< 
1,413  00 

815  96 

911  26, 

787  501 
2,195  45 
1,628  60 

472  08, 

484  80. 

574  86 

13,536  70 

1.631  06 

613  0& 

6.363  101 

64  60 

940  50 

445 


397 


■1 


407 

1.234 

517 

123 

252 

6,139 

1.306 

177 

3,038 

258 

12,356 

679 

190 

5,533 

31 

2,384 

716 


42. 

86 

06 

75. 

50 

80 

17 

07. 

22 

18 


8S3  78 
S19t 

'iMW 

225  M 

57  50 


1  as- 
l.l»: 


62     1461* 


i  474  :• 


79 
29 
48 
46 


13,607  40 

8. 349  70: 

4,936  70 

74  05 

866  70 

02  50 

234  65 

63  50 

712  50 
1, 667  14 


8.086  012,000  00 

3, 701  05      74  00 
14,506  082,000  00 

176  63 

178  11 

18  35 

tl5tt 


2,111  06| 
576  89 
860  34 


78  25 


276  76' '   y 

198  97 '  J« 


r^ 


1.00J15       »•    i»"' 
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year  ending  June  30,  1879.    Bequired  by  Section  2639,  Bevi$ed  Slatutee. 
OF  CUSTOMS. 


Expenditures. 


fa 
S 

£    • 

%^ 

p*     • 

S  9 
5^ 


s 

§1^ 


•a 


j 


$16  43 


0 


0 

M 

V* 

« 

.0 


o 
o 

1 

o 

s 

o 


1 


$975  58 
600  00 

255  65 
2,418  75 
1,212  00' 

600  00 


4,130  00 


450  00 


37, 774  00 
1,705  00 


1.... ......  ...... 

1       I 
1895  00 

•  •••••  ■«••••••  •••■•«•««•!«••••• 

2.870  00 

!:!....i..7. -.::.. 

1  250  OO 

2.400  00 

1, 424  00 
1,600  00 


$15  24 


3  72 


1,000  00 
1.900  00 
2,000  00 
1.200  00 
2,450  00 
8,400  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 


11,591  10 
5.630  75 
2. 571  25 
6, 731  51 


I    3, 916  90 
.      1.983  10 


8,600  00 

11,906  50 

11,721  00 

480  00 


697  50 

600  00 

1.200  00 
1,800  00 


4,434  40 
1.583  10 
2.100  00. 


$1,600  00 
1,452  09 
2,440  87 
1,229  38 

895  19 
1,634  24 

208  80 
1, 616  50 
3,000  00 
6,000  00 

305  08 

1.719  03 
769  24 
258  51| 
709  62 

2,584  97 

2. 720  02 
8,000  00. 

943  08  . 
1,137  47. 
3. 840  00  . 

313  25  . 

538  55 
2, 808  07  . 

399  84 

833  95. 

514  01 


131  82 

1, 125  31 

2.612  08 

1,593  64 

1,285  01 

1,140  09 

8,225  00 

8, 052  27 

799  15 

3,569  40 

998  73 

2.699  25 

1,829  14 

745  86 

9,620  50 

1.095  89 

1, 784  70 

732  55 

652  17 

11, 347  83 

4,500  00 

2,614  50 

4,500  00 

6."^)  58 

783  81 

200  85 

700  07 

I 

301  75 
1 
1,230  26 
2,000  11 
8,000  00 
4, 289  .'>7 
1,873  97 
2,368  49 


$838  51 


Bemarks. 


255  34 

$2,004  35 

1 

13, 220  62   15, 772  37 


440  06 


.......... 

•••••"■*•• 

2, 469  38 

377  39 

Ilcport  for  year  1878  shows  an  excess  of 
$1.75  storage  compensation ;  since  cor- 
rected. 


Accounts  end  January  31. 1879. 
Accounts  commence  February  1, 1879. 


20 


381  92 

13, 696  22  13, 401  45 
22  80 i 

37  08, 

5, 065  39       10 

1 

1 
1 

4, 645  70     8, 986  01 
'  12  92 


Accounts  end  March  18. 1879. 
Accounts  begin  March  19, 1879. 

Accounts  end  March  20, 1879. 
Accounts  commence  Marph  20, 1879. 


Accounts  end  March  18, 1870. 
Accounts  commence  March  19,  1870. 
To  July  20,  1878. 
From  «tuly  21,  1878. 


13, 017  57   14, 617  06 


6  52 
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Staiememt  of  the  ofUM  tmtiwmntM ./ 

COLLBCTDBS  iF 


District  or  port. 


RcceiptA. 


Kamo  of  officer. 


|g 

is 


I 

(2 


Annapolis,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Eastern,  Md 

Do 

Do 

Georgetown,  D.  C. . . . 

Alexandria,  Ya 

Cherrystone.  Va 

Norfolk   and  Ports- 
month,  Ya. 

Do 

Petersbnrgh,  Ya 

Do 

Bichmond,  Ya  

Tapnahannock,  Ya. . . 

Yorktown,  Ya 

Wheeling,  W.Ya.... 

Do 

Albemarle,  N.  C 

Beaafort,N.C 

Pamlioo.X.G 

Wilmington,  N.  C  . . . . 

Do 

Beaafort,  S.  C 

Do 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Georgetown,  S.  C 

Brunswick,  Ga 

Savannah,  6« 

Saint  Ma^'s,  Ga 

Mobile,  Ala 

Do 

Do , 

Pearl  Riyer,  Miss . . . . 

Natches,  Miss 

Yicksbnrgh,  Miss — 
New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Teche,  La 

Apslachicola,  Fla  . . . 

Femandina,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla , 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Do 

Saint  Angnstine,  Fla 

Saint  John'^  Fla 

Saint  Mark's.  l*la... 
Brazos  de  Santiago, 
Tex. 

Saluria,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Do 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex. 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

Miami,  Ohio   

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Bvsnsville,  Ind 

Do. 


Thos.  J.  K.  Jones. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  jr . . 
Thos.  S.  Hodson.. 

...do 

...do 

Francis  Dodge 

A.  A.  Warfteld  . . . 

George  Toy 

Luther  Lee,  Jr  . . . . 


$1,292  90 
2,160  50 
2,957  90 


J.  S.  Braxton . 
B.  S.  Burch... 
David  G.  Carr 
C.S.  Mills.... 
J.  T.  Hoskins. 
J.  B.  Mitchell  . 


9250  00 
7,000  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
500  00 


m 

a 

c 

1 

i 

a 
§ 

ft 

^ 

#106  70        123  61 


867  60. 
797  40. 
872  45 
583  40 
423  22! 


124  55 

293  59    166  16 

104  20 l»  • 


416  54 


W.R.Holliday... 


J.Gilchrist 

C.G.  Manning 

A.  C.  Davis 

Thos.  A.  Henry  . . . 

J.  C.  Abbott 

W.  P.  Canaday 

George  Gage 

George  Holmes  . . . 

CKBaldwin 

H.F.Heriot 

J.T.Collins 

J.Atkins 

J.Shepard 

J.  C.  Goodloe 

ILT.Smilh 

...do 

W.  G.  Henderson. . 

£.  J.Costello 

P.C.Hall 

G.L.  Smith 

A.  S.  Badger 

J.  R.  Jolley 

A.  J.  Murat 

J.W.Howell 

F.N.  Wicker 

H.  Potter,  jr 

F.  C.  Humphreys . . 

Thos.  F.  House 

Edw.  Hopkins  .... 

J.  M.  Cnrrie 

J.  LbHaynes 


250  00 
200  00 


S,  619  70 

300  40 

56  50 

1,556  94 
145  80. 
329  GO. 


183  05. 


745  33 
288  89 


350  00  1,256  54- 

1. 000  00,  220  36' 

1. 000  OO!  01  32. 

1, 000  00,  487  45, 


1,219  P7 

481 

27 

342  99. 

106  61 

29  42 

112  94 

234  49 

87  54 

313  99 

J*  ■ 


1,000  OOi 
750  00 
250  00 


328  60 


250  00, 
500  OO' 


.1 


500  00 


2,806  42! 
1«  138  15 

290  78 
3,684  90! 

202  39 
1.562  69, 
3, 210  58 

345  54 


1,26165 
433  25 
143  74 
43336      45811 

31  08 

511  46 

633  72        7 

29  12 


U5T    ilK-* 


T.Wif 


34  94 


4,663  85; 

91  63 

664  45 

4  42 


250  00 
250  OOt 
500  00 
500  00 

4, 647  20- 

2. 852  80 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 


1,434  40 
992  46. 

8  05. 
48  90 


1,021  961.025  Ifl 

1  99 

23  25 


7.«* 


341  ' 


502  43 
245  85 
744  85 

3,828  97 


40  24 

94  01 

90  03 ^ 

6,447.732.000  60 


C.R.Prouty 

B.G.Sbiel(U 

E.M.  Pease 

S.C.Slflde 

Ridge  Paschal... 
Sam  M.  Johnson . 
T.  O.  Shackelford 

AdamWoolf 

W.J.Smith 

J.  F.  Long. 54,812  38 

G.St  Gem , 

G.W.Howo 

J.  W.  Fuller 

J.G.Pool 

R.H.  Stephenson. 
H.  Hammersley . . 
J.  C.  Jewell 


1,593  24 
167  35 


1,000  00 
600  00 

500  oo; 

500  00 
1,500  00 

I 

1,500  00 

945  83 

554  17, 

2,000  00. 

674  73, 

925  271 

350  00 

350  00 

850  001 

tl  80. 

350  00 

1.000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

850  00. 

I. 


2, 842  31' 

42  60 

889  89 

582  38 

2,190  56 

I 

963  40 

1,754  32 

831  56 


1,409  42 

77  53 

85  31 

152  38 


2,000  00 


r8  87 


f^ 


460  00.    i^  > 
209  59    <^* 


858  00 
696  60 
1.091  39 
136  7& 
248  00 


461 S  4.o«; 

1,103  08     108  401  3,H^  ' 

82  88 

867  881,200  00|  f^  ' 


2.327  65 
4,050  80 
2,257  80 
2,668  80 
2,834  11 


33.583  831,079  19 

2,15161 !•"• 

270  74        9  00    l.*i*»    I 
123  T5 t   i»» 

1Z611  42 1 


*  Compensation  tnm  fees 
t  Previously  suspended. 


and  eoBBUflsioBt  tafv**^* 


FEES   OP   OFFICERS   OF   CUSTOMS. 


oJfew$  of  ike  cuBl&nu,  jrc. — Continued. 
CUSTOICS-Contiiiaed. 


Expenditures. 


u 


^8 
a  3 


o 
•a  .-I 


•2 


0 


o 


3 

a 

§ 


a 

a 


Is* 

|5S 


BemarlcB. 


I     1300  00 


865  00 


r 


$440  31 

7,000  00, I 

1,200  00 $2,160  60 

1,200  00 1    2,967  00 


1,200  00 


1. 324  55. 
1, 443  15 
527  42 


3, 830  35 


$337  66     4,200  Oo! I    3,382  70 


540  00 

250  00< 

1,482  80! 

423  75! 

00  00 


305  21 
56  77 
1,890  03 
562  44 
550  02 
183  05 


$304  46 


416  5ti 

10  81 


2,966  70'. 
18  75. 
I 


7,300  00, 


133  30 


7,525  00 
000  00 


341  53 

449  51     4, 300  00 


2,639 
2,321 

684 
4,045 

484 
2,574 
3,851 

874 


62 
40 
52 
80 
37 
15 
50 
66 


'I 


7, 307  13 


3,731 

1.636 

510 

572 

4.647 

2.352 

1,542 

830 

1.343 

5,000 


2,728  44 


For  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 1877.* 
For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1878.* 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870.* 

A«\jn8tment  of  aceoonts  suspended. 


Accounts  end  May  4.  187d. 
Accounts  commenoe  May  6, 1870. 


Compensotion  December  4, 1877,  to  FeV 
ruar5'  28,  lh78,  previously  suspended. 


745  33 

2  571 


118 
328 


19 


07 


34 


46     1, 245 

02' 

04' , 

15 

20 

80, 

67| 

88 , 

88! 
00**4*88i 


04 

is 


Accounts  end  March  31, 1879. 
Accounts  commence  April  1, 1879. 


I    4.040  30 
.i    1,220  20 


I 


730  00 
I. 


8,600  00 

2,700  Oo' 
4,250  00' 
4,250  00 


04  681  60. 
...'  4,582  13. 
...     3,80000. 


1,000  00 


10,103  60 

6,285  00$28  70 

2,400  00 1 

1,158  73     2.552  60 | 

7,095  00 1 


3,000 
620 
1,475 
1,234 
4,600 

2.562 
2,036 
1,133 
2,000 
1,688 
2,003 
2,646 

549 
2,165 

tl6 
5,000 
2,683 
2,502 
2,585 
6,000 


664 


00 

13 

20 

76 

00,    1,100 


87         361  05 
..i  9163 

45 

69  22 


Bond  of  June  20, 1877. 


Accounts  end  February  28, 1879. 
Accounts  commence  March  1, 1879. 


56 


1,123 
462 


67 
60 


27 
42 
19 
00 
88 
63 
85 

63 

88| 

30,  54,787 

OOi 

48 

50 

27 

00 


78', 
13, 


05 

14  23  15 


To  February  16, 1879. 
From  February  17, 1879. 

Accounts  end  November  18, 1878. 
Accounts  commence  November  19, 1878. 


.1, 


97 


807  48 


13, 147  07  July  1, 1878,  to  June  30, 1879. 


'I 


167  35 


4.853  77 


pending  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


A(\iustment  of  account  suspended. 


FEES  OF  OFFICEBS  OF  CUSTOMS. 


District  or  port 


Staiememi  of  the  ojftial  m$lnmti  r' 

COLLBCTOKFtf 


Detroit,  Mioh 

Haron,  Mioh 

2(lohi«ui,Hieh 

Supemr,  Mich 

Chicago JU 

Oalena,I]l 

Cairo,  111 

Borlington,  Iowa 

Do 

Dnbaqne,  Iowa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Minnesota,  Mlim 

Do 

Diilath,Miim 

San  Francisco,  Gal . . . 

San  Diego,  Tex 

Oregon,  Oreg 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Soathem  Oregon 

Do r. 

Paget  Sound,  Wash. . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Montana  and  Idaho .. 
Alaska 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  officer. 


Beceipta. 


D.V.Ben 

J.P.Sanbom 

H.C.Akeley 

C.Y.Osbnm 

W.H.  Smith 

Daniel  Wann 

Georse  Fisher 

J.  0.  Abercrombie . 

George  Fraxee 

D.£.^ron 

John  2«axro ....... 

L  H.  Monlton 

J.  Frankenfleld  . . . 
Sph.  McMurtie  . . . 

vTSmith 

Thos.  B.  Shannon 

W.W.  Bowers 

W.D.Hare 

John  Kelly 

D.L.  Watson 

Isaiah  Hacker  .  ^ . 

H.  A  Webster 

John  Campbell 

Thos.ACnmmings 

M.  P.  Berry 

£.H.  Francis 

M.D.BaU 


|0  79 


1  79 


763  23 


1,449  83 


1,808  M 


485  31 


7  91 
161  251 


Totsl 1119,118  47 


B 
O 

1 

8 
i 


s 

I 


$1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,060 

1,000 

850 

800 

240 

100 

850 

1,000 

1,200 

750 

250 

1.000 

7,000 

^,000 

8,000 

1.000 

630 

360 

1,000 

850 

1,000 


00  lis, 

00,  13, 

OOl  9, 

00  2. 

00  16b 

00; 

001 

00 
00.    5b 

OOl.... 

oo!  1. 

OOl 
00 
00 
00.... 

oot.... 

00     1, 
S6\ 
44; 

00,    3, 
00 
00       * 


867  75 

889  20 

452  70 

680  15 

577  65 

17  35 

76  45 

6  00 

20  40 

256  45 

328  95 

045*45 
987  45 
05 


95.501 

2,676 

491 

156 

44,822 

4 

29 

1 

2 

19 

2;  806 

322 
118 


5911.80847  «].r*« 

U t»* 

61 IC 

64 l«C 

572,0»« 

»• 

«i  * 


3,698 


81- 

53:. 

48. 
76. 
50. 

'X 

581. 


97  1» 


m»    se» 


I 


344  03 

38  70 

39  55 
241  42 

44  00 
188  70 


3,132  891,2MQ0 


705  16. 
43  44. 

120  82;. 

I 


2,500  00         875  55 


.i  .■ 


127. 251  89,239, 203  33  216^  882  26  23.4»n  197  H  ' 


•lAclodiog|».OttelU: 


BECAPITULATION. 

Balance  due  United  States  Jnly  1, 1878 *^2;i 

Salary ....' 22' 

Fees **2* 

Commissions ^*5« 

Storage ^2? 

Advances ^Sy 

Balance  duo  officer  June  30, 1879 .' ^^ 

Statement  of  differences. 

Balance  due  United  States  July  1,1878,  per  this  report •"'!':*: 

Balance  due  United  States  July  1, 1878,  per  last  report ; 1^ ' 

•     The  difference *^*^' 

Being  following  bidance  due  from  collector  Hodson,  eastern  district,  Maryland, 
not  taken  up  in  last  report,  the  a^ustment  of  the  accounts  suspended  await- 
ing decision  of  Court  of  Claims,  viz : 

On  July  1,1876 $1.29!  90 

On  July  1,1877 2.160  50 

On  July  1,1878 2,957»  , 

— ^.— — •■■-     *'• 

Tbsabubt  Drpabtmkxt, 

Officb  ok  CoMMiasioxxB  OF  Customs,  February  26, 1880. 


FEES   OF   OFFICERS   OF   CUSTOMS, 


Qjglcera  of  the  customs,  fe. — Continued. 
CUSTOMS-Continued. 


Expenditures. 

u 

s 

:% 

Is- 

O  9 
V  S 

Q  S 

Balacoe  due  officer 
July  1. 1878. 

Deputies  and  clerks. 

i 

1 

s 

) 

• 

5 

Balance  due  United 
States  Jane  30, 
1879. 

Remarks. 

• 

$16  39 

Air  866  37 

•••••• 

$4,303  47 

2, 810  91 

2,900  00 

2,500  00 

4,500  00 

372  16 

905  98 

257  34 

•123  30 

625  95 

2.034  85 

1,200  00 

1,875  00 

625  00 

3,440  50 

7,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

4,200  00 

660  26 

408  99 

3,249  59 

438  34 

*1, 309  02 

$5,598  55 

2,486  58 

8,341  37 

1  40 

25,000  00 

14,038  39 

4,706  38 

5, 012  00 

28,555  4S 

500  00 

600  00 

$129  46 

6,344  74 

* 

Aoconnts  end  March  18, 1879. 
From  March  19, 1879. 

•a«*««k«*a 

4,685  00 

763  23 

1, 615  01 

1 

903  14 

650  71^ 

1.808  80 

1,689  16 

30  53 

100  81 

Accounts  end  March  31, 1879. 
Accounts  commence  April  1. 1879. 

2,449  50 

1 

1 

1357  30 

6,100  00 
250  00 
750  00 

5,500  00 

747  31 
250  00 

1,372  33 

Accounts  end  February  16, 1879. 
Accounts  commence  February  17, 1879. 

250  66.-.*.!!! 

488  52 

1 

7  91 
161  2£ 

1 

• 

8,775  25 

3  375  55 

1 — 

286  54 

2,793  31368,73123 

1 

28  70  292, 901  74 

163, 579  37 

95, 712  12 

1878,  not  heretofore  reported. 

CONTRA. 

Balance  due  officer  July  1,1878 ." $2,793  31 

Deputies  and  clerks 368,731  23 

Other  expenses 28  70 

Compenaatlon 292,901  74 

l3eiK)sita 163,579  37 

BAlinc©  due  United  States  Juno  30, 1879 95,712  12 


923, 746  47 


H.  C.  JOHNSON, 

ClormmtMioiMr  ^  Optoma. 


8 


FEES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  CUSTOMS. 


Siatemmti  of  the  9fM  owJianli  ^ 


District  or  port. 


EoAtnort,  Me 
Portlaad,  Me 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  X.  Y 

Do 

Patcfaoffue,  m.Y 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Do 

Greenport,  K.  Y  . . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Savannah,  Oa 

iTew  Orleans,  La. . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michiean  City,  Ind. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 


Total 


Becelpta. 


Xame  of  officer. 


J.  M.  Livennore 
George  W.  True 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


a 

o 


1 

• 

s 

1 

^ 

u 

t 


$446  83 


weo   1,953  71 no 

1,512  60 


5^000  00 
438  78 
7,45«51 


A.  B.  Underwood 
E.A.Merritt.... 
C.K  Graham... 

£.  T.Moore 

G.F.Bayles 

S.R.  Davis 

W.Z.Klnjc ! [ I 

B. O'M. Goodrich '    5,00000 

Charles  Gilphi . . . .  |        $27  41 
G.  W.  F.  Vernon 
....do 


412  65 
155  30, 
140  05 
491  77 


t5.043  70 
§839  40; 


...do 1,512  50 

David  Porter 60  10 

J.M.G.  Parker .. 

J.M.  Wells ( 

do i 

...do (|        10745 '    1,50615 

....do 1    1,176  40 

Thomas  Jemegan.  I i       S50  00 

PaulMorriU 1    5,000  00 


2,609  02 i»» 

I, 


244  35 •• 


»9IC 


6,017  06'  30,465  87     7,958  63 • liO^^ 

I  1  ■  _- 


*  Compensation  previoas  to  Jnne  30,  1875. 
t  Balance  due  United  SUtes  May  10,  1875. 
t  Additional  comptjnsation  prior  to  Uaj*  10, 1875. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance  due  United  States  July  1, 1878. 

Salary 

Fees 

Advances 


Statement  of  difference*. 


Balance  due  United  States  July  1,  1876,  this  report. 
Balance  due  United  States  July  1, 1878,  last  report. 


5l,tf3 


•6.  IS" 

ml 


The  difference 

Being  amounts  not  taken  up  in  last  report,  vLe  : 

Balance  due  United  States  May  10,  1875,  from  J.  M.  G.  Parker,  late  surveyor  at 

New  Orleans,  La #5,04170 

Balance  due  Unite<l  States  January  4, 1876,  from  J.  M  WeUs,  surveyor  at  New 

Orleana,  La «»  *• 


_.       o»Cl 


Trkahitrt  Departmbxt, 

Office  of  Commissioneb  of  Customs,  February  26,  1880. 


PEES  OP  0PFICER8  OP  CUSTOMS. 


9 


officers  of  the  customs,  ^c. — Continaed. 
OF  CUSTOMS. 


ExpenditureB. 


s 

OQO 


I 


4) 


a 

& 

O 


$1, 660  70 


J 

""io'ooill!.'! 


5,888  80 


11. 568  70 


& 


$640  90 
470  46 

545  18 

724  88 

034  10 

• 

2,053  31 
1, 512  50 


-s 

I 


PS 

8 
U 


Remarks. 


5,000  00 

438  78 
7,456  51 

412  65 

155  30' 

140  05, 

401  77 
5,000  00 

*27  41 

200  52! 

2,087  50| 

1,512  50 

204  451 

;276  80'  $3, 300  00  $1, 465  82 
1)412  74  ) 
2, 003  53  > 
112, 323  60;  > 
1, 176  40 

350  00 
5.000  00 


42, 722  02 


8, 300  00;    1, 465  82 


Snrvej-or  died  NoTember  20, 1878, 
Additional  compensation,  fiscal  year  1876. 

Act  February  26,  1870. 
Additional  compensation,  fiscal  year  1877. 

Act  Febmary  26,  1870. 
Additional  compensation,  fiscal  year  1878. 

Act  February  26,  1870. 
Additional  compensation  to  February  28, 

1870.    Act  February  26,  1870. 
To  February  28. 1870. 
March  1  to  June  30, 1870.    Salaried  office, 

$4,500. 

To  July  20,  1878. 
From  July  26,  1878, 

To  November  15,  1878. 
JpTom  November  16,  1878. 


Compensation  previous  to  June  30, 1878. 
To  February  28, 1870. 
From  Marcli  1, 1870.  Salaried  office,  $4, 500. 
Office  abolished  October  31,  1878. 


To  February  28. 1870. 

From  March  1, 1870.  Salaried  office,  $3, 500. 


6  Balance  due  United  States  January  4,  1876.     Bond  of  April  13, 1875. 

11  Additional  compensation  prior  to  January  4,  1876. 

il  Additional  compensation  January  5, 1876,  to  June  30, 1878. 

CONTRA. 

Deputies  and  clerks $11,568  70 

Compensation 42,722  02 

DfDoftits 3,300  OO 

1,465  82 


flKJIMtS 

Balance  due  United  States  June  30,  1870. 


50, 057  53 


H.  C.  JOHNSON, 
Commistioner  of  Outtoms, 


H.  Ex.  50- 


10 


FEES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  CUSTOMS. 


Stctsment  of  the  ojftdal motwaaU  J 

>*A7il 


1 

1 

Name  of  officer. 

Beoeipts. 

Diatrict  or  port. 

too 

• 

fh 

g 
1 

e 

i 
1 

1 

m 

8 

t 
> 

< 

Boston.  Mass 

• 

Daniel  Hall 

$6,000  00 

347  83 

7  652  17 

New  York 

A.  B.  Cornell 

Do 

S,  W.Burt 

.1 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Do 

J.  A.  TTifMitend 

1,055  56 
194  44 

1 

Jamea  PoUook .... 

Baltimore.  Md 

William  Corkian  . 
....  do  .......•••••. 

$6.448  99 

tl4» 

Do 

1,680  60 

New  Orleana,  La 

Do 

C.Dillingham  .... 

James  Lewie 

. • . •  do  .••.•••■■>•■• 

$50  93 
185  86 

"i'So'io 

6.000  00 

3.582  88 

l»' 

Do 

R&n  FrAnniiuy*.  Cal .  . . 

E.G. Waite    .  ... 

I 

- 

236  79 

22.611  20 

10,031  87 

.  17.»- 

1 

^Indndes  $255.10  additkwl 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  dueTTnited  States  July  1,1878 «*^ 

Salary ....' a«J 

Fees. It'/Jj^ 

Advances •. 1'  * 


Tbeaburt  Departmrxt, 

Office  of  Commissioitbb  of  CusTOits,  Fehmary  26. 1880. 


FEES   OF   OF5ICEE8   OP   CUSTOMS. 


11 


cffiotn  of  the  cuaiomSy  ^c. — Continued. 
OFFICERS. 


Expenditnrea. 

s 

H 

fa 
•ceo 

c  ^ 

4 

Balance  due  officor 
July  1,1878. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

M 

1 

§ 
1 

a 
0 

• 

1 

Balance  due  United 
States  June  80, 
1879. 

Bomaika. 

$5,000  00 

347  83 

7, 862  17 

1,055  56 

194  44 

3, 319  40 

1,680  60 

50  93 

•3, 574  50 
1,660  60 

6,000  00 

*"*"■"•**• 

To  July  16, 1878. 

From  July  17, 1878. 

To  March  17, 1879. 

From  March  18, 1879. 

To  February  28, 1879. 

From  March  1. 1879.    Salaried  office. 

••••■•i"*^"** •••• 

t 

$10, 901  00 

$3,129  59 

Additional  comi>en8ation  previonn  to  July 

21,1876.    Act  February  26, 1879. 
To  February  28. 1879. 

6,698  70 

194  24 

From   March   1.  1879.     Salaried   office 

■ 

$5,000.                                                   -. 

,          . 

•"• 1 

17, 599  70 

29,  566  03     a.  323  83 

sation  prior  to  December  3, 1877. 


CONTRA. 


Deputies  and  clerks $17,509  70 

Compensation  ! 29,556  08 

Deposits 3,323  83 


50,479  56 


H.  C.  JOHNSON, 
CommiuUmer  qf  Outtoms. 
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LETTER 


FROM 

THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

The  second  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract. 


March  3,  1880. — Onlered  to  bo  priuted. 


Treasury  Department, 

February  27, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
the  second  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  this  department 

This  abstract  embraces  tables  in  regard  to  finance,  coinage,  commerce, 
immigration,  tonnage  and  navigation,  education,  the  postal  service,  popu- 
lation, public  lands,  railroads,  agriculture,  and  mining. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

JOHN  SHERMAN,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Bandall, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 
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CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 


No.  7.— AMOUNT  of  DUTIES  COLLECTED  on  the  PRINCIPAL  aul 
other  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  and  Classes  op  Coiocoditii> 
Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  ftom  1W8 1< 
1879,  inclusive.    (Additional  and  discriminatiug  datieB  exdudeii 


TEAR  ENDED 
JVNE  SO- 


BrfadstttlTH,  Chenicals,      CoARMy 
'  ADi  other  dyeSfirugB,  and  ftH  sab- 


fariBft- 
CC0V8  food. 


and  nedl- 
dies. 


fttttat«s 
f»r. 


Ooltoa, 
■aaafac- 
tarw  of. 


Dollars. 

1868 2,147,832 

1869 ,  2,103,515 

1870 1  2,449,798 

1871 2,373,&20 

1872 >...  2,596,089 

1873 2.449,218 

1874 2,634,307 

1875 2,494,080 

1876 2,  S83.338 

1877 2.347,149 

1878 2,085,591 

18T9 2.299,340 


I 


Dollars.  Dollars.        Dollars. 

4, 538, 851  '  10, 637, 859  '    7, 212, 373 

4, 547, 704  I  11, 540, 762       8, 186, 720 

4, 701, 676  12, 678, 616      9. 188, 622 

4,  640,  056  10,  969, 149     10,  773. 832 

4, 182,  949  7, 192, 126     12. 306. 215 

3,298,463  781  \  11.557,173 

3,134,747    9,041,202 

3.289,200    1    9,043,654 

2,901,879    1    7,984,686 

3,082,557    •    6,554,826 

2.811,061    I     6,496,961 

3,433,701  1 6,576,253 


KaitkeB- 

warr  aad 

ehlaa. 

Dollars. 

1. 651, 061 
1. 854, 270 
1,851,075 
1, 915,  UO 
2,209.406 
2,3»4.191 
2, 109, 600 
1.853,552 
1,  731, 963 
1,587.475 
1, 676, 091 
1, 711, 185 


FsMf  a^  I 
IMcft,  per 
niaorf,ic 


YEiR  ENDED 
JINE  30— 


Frnlts, 

larlvdinii^ 

nuts. 


186i< 2.953,423 

1869 3,770,015 

1870 3.399,538 

1871 1  4,037,808 

1872 j  4.159,297 

1873 1  2,899,904 

1874 !  2,394,456 

1875 2,944,200 

1876 3,115,230 

1877. 2,578,979 

1878 2,691,104 

1879 3,004,780 


Class,  Heoip, 

and  nanu-  :and  naon- 
rarturcs^  of.  factnrfs  of 


1,  507. 476 
1, 937,  690 
2, 125,  725 
2. 472, 413 
3, 075, 507 
2, 952, 777 
2.509,224 
2, 398,  787 
2, 166.  355 
1,931,408 
1, 700, 877 
1, 891, 023 


2, 429, 210 
1,  741,  086 
1, 647, 122 
1,  717, 009 
1,589,063 
1,648,090 
1,604.049 
1,486.722 
1,535,273 
1,532,039 
1.345,254 
1,708,337 


Iron  and 

steel,  and 

maaafkc- 

tares  of. 

10, 713, 492 
13, 818, 274 
15.125,510  , 
18,658,684  , 
21, 922. 127  I 
18,237,369 
10,920,401  I 
6.814,200 
4,660,800 
3,765,846  i 
3, 280, 648  I 
3,681.604  i 


1.343.377 
1.69,312 
1,718.S«3 
l,9M.C» 
1,616.6S9 
t«».4«l 
2,14S,8n 
1,743,963 
1.431,317 
1.450.397 
1,376. 213 

Bilk, 


.1  n :  • 

7SCC 

.vr.i.4 


Leather, 
aadHuuia 
factarcsof.i  tares  of 


■uaafar-  ^9^*^ 


2, 814, 646 
2,  874,  700 
3,680,386 
3,839.680 
4, 404. 428 
3. 734, 838 
3,304.202 
3. 240. 140 
3,051.572 
2,668.084 
2. 539, 211 
2.620,471 


10,453.727 
12.731,8» 
13,925.347 
17.965^890 
20,310,737 
17.383.315 
14.196.S33 
14,037,996 
13.672.964 

12. 806,  an 

12. 151,042 
14.016^909 


T.IA*- 
<j.7iii: 


TEAB  ENDED 
JVNE  3D- 


Sagar, 

■elada, 

nolasses, 

*e. 


Tea. 


Tla,aad 

naaafhe- 

tares  of. 


Tohaeeo, 

aad  nana- 

Ihetares  of. 


9,386,433 
9, 785, 439 
10. 203, 047 
8,322,905 
5. 133, 674 
3,757 


1,965,978 
2, 408, 317 
2.229.638 
2,846,095 
3,168,906 
2, 451, 727 


1868 1  34,858,066 

1869 .A>  35,098,357 

1870 1  40,650,499 

1871 1  32,585,120 

1872 ;  30,979,028 

1873 '  32,048,563 

1874 34,860,278 |  2,021,662  j 

1875 37,157,246  ' i  2,034,802  i 

1876 41.898,576  1 '  2.192,080  { 

1877 37.086,992  , 2,461,092  i 

1^78 38,759.288  \    2,689,642  1 

1879 40,280,957  1  3,085.349  1 


2,433.485 
2,935,444 
3, 657. 733 
4. 601. 577 
5,469,232 
6, 291. 318 
6. 150.000 
5,269,042 
4,701,516 
4. 364. 143 
4,604,606 
4. 254. 947 


Btaaafhc- 
tarcs  of. 

23,684.048 
25,632.041 
26,082,101 
33,564.479 
42,031,077 
38, 490, 020 
32.336.808 
30.914,087 
25,306.314 
20,238,088 
19,890.045 
18, 805, 340 


All 
aHMca. 


"  The  total  anionnt  of  dtiry  received,  as  stated  in  this  column,  does  ui»t  (^orrpHptnd  with  thr  rr«'  ' 
from  customs,  as  stnt4Ml  by  the  Ropist^r  of  the  Treasnrj  [Table  No.  2).  for  the  nmrnm  tkU  ik*   •*' 
iBclndes  toonajre  duty  and  i-eceiptM  from  cei-taiii  other  soun'es  as  well  as  duties  wt  m«*nhsi»l»»«" 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS. 
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REVENUE — PUBLIC   DEBT, 


No.lC— AMOUNT  of  RK  VENUE  DERIVED  FRO \f, and  EXPENSES 
OF  COLLECTING,  INTERNAL  REVENUE  and  CUSTOMS  KEV- 
ENUE,  from  1803  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[Compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasiiry.] 


TEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  SO- 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 


INTERNA  L  RETENVE. 


CiSTOJfS  BETESri. 


Refenue. 


Expenses  of 
rollectiiis. 


.DoUart. 
37, 640, 787  95 
100, 741, 134  10 
200, 464. 213  25 
300, 226, 813  42 
266, 027, 537  43 

101,  087.  589  41 
158, 356, 460  86 
184, 800. 756  40 
143, 008, 153  63 
130, 642, 177  72 
113, 720,  314  14 

102,  400,  784  90 
110, 007.  493  58 
116, 700, 732  03 
118,  630, 407  83 
110,  581,  624  74 
113,  561,  610  58 


Dollars. 
108,685  00 
253, 372  99 
385,  239  52 
5, 783. 128  77 
7, 335, 029  81 
8, 705,  366  3G 
7,257,176  11 
7, 253. 439  81 
7,593,714  17 
5, 694, 116  86 
5. 340. 230  00 
4,  509,  976  05 
4,  289. 442  71 
3. 942, 613  72 
3,  556, 943  85 
3. 280, 162  22 
3,  527, 956  56 


Expensoi 

ofeollect- 

BeTeive. 

!■«. 

Per  cent 

IMlan, 

0.29 

69, 050. 642  40 

0.23 

102, 316. 152  99 

0.18 

84,  928. 260  60 

1.87 

179, 046. 651  58 

2.77 

176, 417, 810  88 

4.55 

164. 464.  590  56 

4.59 

180. 048, 426  63 

3.92 

194. 538, 374  44 

5l30 

206^  270. 408  05 

4.36 

216, 370, 286  77 

4.69 

188, 089,  522  70 

4.40 

163, 103,  833  69 

3.89 

157, 167, 722  35 

3.38 

148, 071,  984  61 

2.99 

130. 956,  493  07 

2.96 

130, 170, 680  20 

3.16 

1 

137,  250. 047  70 

eollcdlBf. 


b 


DoUart.  Ta  ft 

a,  181, 026  17  4  « 

4,192.58343  49 

5. 415^  449  32  (  B 

5,342.46999  1» 

5,763,979  01  iS 

7,641. 116  6K  4  4: 

5,388.0?t2  31  ta 

6,231,747  68  X  3l 

6^568,350  61  - 1( 

&  9t50, 173  88  ^  :. 

7.  077,  «4  70  :• 

7. 321. 469  M  1  • 

7. 028, 521  80  I  i  T 

6^  704, 858  09  4  3 

6, 501. 037  57  4  « 

5. 826, 974  3i  iC 

5,  477, 421  52  ^  » 


No.  11.— AMOUNT  of  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  of  the  PUBLIC 
DEBT  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Ist  of  Janaan^  of  each  vear 
from  1826  to  1843,  inclusive,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  each  year  froo 
1844  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[Compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaj»ary.J 


YEAR. 

1 

Anovnt. 

1 

TEAR, 

AnoBiit. 

TEAR. 

July  1— 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1  1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

'  1878  

ABMll 

January  1— 
1826    

DoUart. 
81, 054, 059  99  , 
73, 987, 357  20 
67, 475,  043  87 
58, 421, 413  67 
48, 565. 406  50  ' 
39. 123. 191  68 
24, 322, 235  18 
7, 001, 698  83 
4. 760, 082  08 
37, 733  05 
37. 513  05 
336, 957  83 
3, 308, 124  07 
10,434,221  14 
3, 573, 343  82  ' 
5,250.875  54  i 
18. 504, 480  73  ^ 
20, 601, 226  28 

July  1- 
1844 

DoUart. 
23,461,652  50 
15, 925. 303  01 
15,  550.  202  97 
38.  826.  534  77 
47, 044,  862  23 
63,  061,  858  69 
63, 452, 773  55 
68. 304, 796  02 
66,199,341  71 
59.803,117  70 
42, 242, 222  A2- 
35,  586, 956  56 
31. 972, 537  90 
28.699,831  85 
44.911.881  03 
58, 496, 837  88 
64.842,287  88 
90.580,873  72 

1 

1827      

1845^ 

1, 119.772  1>€ 

1828         

1846 

..      L  M5. 7*4.  5^- ^ 

1829 

1847 

..      2.€l»,*4"  «'• 

1830 

1848 *.... 

1849 

2, 773. » :r  • 

1831  

. .     2. 67*^  131  U-  *' 

1832   

1850 

-.    2.611  6ir  *":  J 

1833 

1851 

*s,4>9  ot*:^^  * 

1834 

1852 

. .    rL  3*61 1-'*  »  *♦ 

1835 

1853 

*1, 291  iSt*  iM  * 

1836 

1854 

*2. 19L  4i<L  W  C 

1837 

1855 

.     T 147  1*1?  7U  " 

1838 

1856 

..'  *zi».6K.:»- 

..   *2.6Bl1S&S> 

1839     

1857 

1M0       

18{J8 

1841 

1859 

1842 

1860 

..    *10&7ACJ< 

1843 

1861 

1879 

1  *2. 027  WT.  SM  t 

I 

*  Incladea  accraed  intereat  leas  cash  in  the  TraMory. 


CURRENCY    CIRCULATION. 
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NA.TIONAL   BANKS. 


No.  13.— AMOUNr  of  RE3OUR0E3  aud  LIABILITIES  of  the 
NATIONAL  BANKS  iu  operation  at  the  dates  named  from  H^ll  to 
1879,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comnjtroller  of  the  Cuireiicj .] 


BESOVRCES  AND  LIABILI- 
TIES. 


Get.  t, 


1.919 
bMks. 


BEtiOURCEd. 


Loans  

Bonds  for  circulation  

Other  United  States  honds 
Other  stocks,  bonds,  Sic  ... 

Dae  from  other  banks 

Real  estate 

Specie 

Legal-tender  notes 

If  ational-bank  notes 

Clearing-house  exchanges . 
United  States  certificates 

of  deposit 

Due  from  United   States 

Treasurer 

Other  resources 


MiUionM 

$877.2 

382.0 
27.6 
23.5 

128.2 
32.3 
10.2 

102.1 
15.8 

125.0 

6.7 


8ept.l2, 
187S. 


1,97« 
bftBks. 


Totals. 


LlABILiriRd. 

Capital  stock , 

Surplus  fund 

Undivided  profits . . 

Cireulation 

Due  to  depositors  . . 
Due  to  other  banks  ■ 
Other  UabiUtiea.... 


25.2 


MiUiont 

$044.2 

388.3 

23.6 

23.7 

149.5 

34.7 

19.9 

02.4 

16.1 

100.3 

20.6 


17.3 


1,755.8  11,830.6 


Oct.  9, 
1874. 

2,004 
teaks. 


MUliomMiUiofu 


Oct.  1,   Jma.l.  Ofit 
1»7S.      1«79.  !  lO. 


9,MS     9,tSl     tH« 


$054.4 

383.3 

28.0 

27.8 

134.8 

38  1 

21.2 

80.0 

18.5 

109.7 

42.8 

20.3 
18.3 


$984.7 

370.3 

28.1 

33.5 

144.7 

42.4 

&1 

76.5 

1&5 

87.9 

4a  8 

19.6 
19.1 


JraBoiwJfiBuNw 

$031.3  I  $80L0 


I 


337.2 
47.8 
34.4 

14&9 
43.1 
21.4 
84.2 
15lO 

100.0 

29.2 

ia7 

10.1 


336.8 
45.0 
34.5 

129.0 
45.2 
22.7 
66.9 
low  6 
74.5 

33.4 

16.0 
28.7 


0 

347.6 
94.7 
96.0 
13&0 
46.7 
30.7 
64.4 
1&9 
82.4 

32.7 

1«.5 
24.9 


PS23.9  «r. ' 

347.1  IT 

UOl  !>  •: ; 

35i6,  »' 

134.0  \r 

47. 1  4"  • 

4L5'  ti: 

7a  5  •. 

10.5  If 

ioolo  ir 

ITS  r 

34.5  i-l 


I.  877.  2   1,  882. 2  ;1, 827.  2   1, 741. 1  ,1. 


767.  3    1. 1«0. 6    :  "ft* 


Totals. 


470.6 
110.3 

46.6 
335.1 
628.0 
143.8 

11.5 


401.0 
120.3 

54.5 
840.3 
640.0 
173.0 

11.5 


403.8  . 
120.0  I 

51.5 
334.2  I 
683.8  , 
175.8 

0.1 


504.8 
134.4  I 

58.0  I 
310.1 
670.4 
170.7 

11.8 


400.8 
132.2 

46.4 
292.2 
666.2 
170.8 

10.6 


470.5 

122.8 

44.5 

201.9 


496.2 

116.9 

40.9 

301.9 

630.4       668.4 

165. 1 

7.9 


•  I 


16L6 
10.4 


.0 
116.2 

3li(i 
303L»> 
7124 
1«14  , 

6l9 


413 

311 : 

t4 


1,755.8   1,830.6  1,877.2  ,1,882.2 


1,827.2   l,74Ll    1,767.3   1,<«0.6    l.*ii 


NATIONAL   BANKS. 
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No.  14.— A^IOUNr  of  the  CASH  RESERVE  held  by  the  NATIONAL 
BANKS,  aud  also  the  AMOUNT  required  to  be  hehl  by  them,  on 
December  12,  1879. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cuireucy.J 


New  York  City. 


Other  re»erre  States  and  Ter- 


Sp<M'ie 

Le^al-tender  notes 

Unitt^  States  certifloates  of  deposit. . 

Amoant  held i 

Amount  reqnired 


I>oUari. 
49. 493, 110 
7, 653. 513 
2. 310. 000 

59, 456, 623 
54. 882, 033 


Cities. 

DoUan. 
15, 589. 026 
17. 708. 554 
8, 315. 000 

41. 612. 580 
27, 779, 624 


ritories. 


Vmtei  SUtes. 


DoUart. 

13, 194, 938  ' 

29,349.087  < 

670,000  ' 

43. 214, 025 
16.  507. 103 


DoUarg. 
*78, 277, 074 
54, 711, 154 
11,205,000 

144. 283, 228 
99,169.60 


*  in'  this  specie  $60,034,992  was  j;old  coin,  $4,909,222  silver  coin,  and  $13,332,860  gold  oertifioate*. 

No.  15.— AMOUNT  of  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  DIVIDENDS,  and 
TOTAL  EARNINGS  of  all  the  NATIONAL  BANKS  for  each  half 
year  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  ComptroUtT  of  the  Cairency.] 


Sum- 
berof 
banks. 

4 

Capital. 

1 

RATIOS. 

PERIOD  OF 

Ml  MONTHS 

ENDING— 

surplus.         ^^^^^       earalngs. 

;          ! 

Dl¥l< 

4ea«s 

to  rap- 

Ital. 

Per  ct. 

DiTl- 

deads  to 

capital 

and  sar- 

plus. 

Kara- 

lagslo 

capital 

and 

sur- 
plus. 

DoUart. 

DoUan.          DoUan.        DoUan. 

Per  et. 

PercL 

Mar.     1,1870 

1.571 

416.  366,  991 

86. 1 18, 210     21, 479. 095     38,  996. 934 

5.16 

4,27 

5.17 

S<.pt,    1,1870 

1,601 

425, 317, 104 

91. 630, 620     21,  080,  343     26, 813.  8Sv, 

4.96 

4.08 

S.19 

Mar.    1. 1871 

1,605 

428, 699. 163 

94, 672. 4U1     22, 205. 150     27.  243, 162 

5.18 

4.24 

S.21 

Sept.    1.1871 

1,693 

443.999,264  , 

98, 286. 591     22. 125. 279     27. 315, 311 

4.96 

4.07 

5.03 

Mar.    1,1872 

1,750 

450,  693.  706  | 

99. 431. 243     22. 859,  826  !  27. 502, 539 

5.07 

4.16 

5.oa 

Sept,    1,1872 

1,852 

465, 676, 023  i 

106. 181, 042 

23, 827, 289     30, 572, 891 

5.12 

4.17 

5.36 

Mar.    1, 1873 

1.912 

475,  918,  683 

114. 257, 288 

24,  826, 061     31. 926, 478 

5.22 

4.21 

6.41 

Sept.    1.1873 

1.955 

488, 100. 931 

118, 113, 848     24. 823, 029  >  33. 122. 000 

5.09 

4.09 

6.46 

Uar.    1,1874 

1.967 

489, 510, 323 

123, 409, 859     23. 529. 998  I  29. 5U.  120 

4.81 

3.84 

4.82 

Sept.    1.1874 

1.971 

489. 938. 284 

128.364.039  '  24.929.307     30,036.811 

5.09 

4.03 

4.86 

Mar.    1.1875 

2.007 

493, 568. 831 

131.  560. 637     24, 730.  816     29. 136. 007 

5.01 

3.96 

4.66 

Sept,    1,1873 

2,017 

497. 864.  833 

134. 123.  649     24.  317.  785     28.  800. 217 

4.88 

3.85 

4.56 

Mar.    1, 1876 

2.076 

504. 209. 491 

134. 467,  595  |  24,  811,  581     23.  097.  921 

4.92 

3.88 

3.62 

SepL    1,1876 

2,081 

500, 482. 271 

132,  251, 078     22.  563. 829     20, 540. 231 

4.50 

3.57 

3.26 

Mar.     1, 1877 

2,080 

496,  631.  580 

130.  872. 165     21,  803, 969     19.  592, 982 

4.39 

3.47 

3.12 

Sept.    1.1877 

2,072 

486, 324, 800 

124,  349. 234     22, 117. 116  '  15. 274, 028 

r      4.54 

3.62 

2.60 

Mir.     1, 1878 

2,074 

473. 609, 751  , 

122,373.561  i  18.982.390     16.016.696 

3.99 

3.17 

2.83 

Sept    1,1878 

2,047 

470, 231, 896 

118.687.134     17.939,223  1  13.6:>8.893 

3.81 

3.04 

2.31 

M*r.     1, 1879 

2.043 

461, 413,  996 

116.  744. 135  .  17.  511, 034     14,  678. 660 

3.78 

1          3.02 

2.53 

Sept    1,1879 

2.045 

455, 132. 036 

115,  149, 351     17,  401,  867     16.  873.  200 

1                       1 

8.82 

3.05 

2.96 
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NATIONAL   BANKS. 


No.  16.— AMOUNT  of  SPECIE  HELD  by  the  NATIONAL  BANKS 
at  the  Dates  of  their  Reports,  from  1871  to  1879,  inclasive;  the  ( oit 
Coin-certificates,  and  Checks  Payable  in  Coin  held  l)v  the  ^ev  Yod 
City  Banks  being  stated  separately. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curwncy.  ] 


HELD  BY  NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  NEW  TOBK  CITr. 


DATES. 


Colo. 


Mar.  18,1871 
Apr.  29,1871 
Juno  10, 1871 
Oct.  2, 1871 
Dec.  16,1871 
Feh.  27,1872 
Apr.  19,1872 
June  10, 1872 
Oct.  3, 1872 
Dec.  27,1872 
Peb.  28,1873 
Apr.  2.5,1873 
June  13.1873 
Sept.  12, 1873 
Dec.  26,1873 
Feb.  27,1874 
May  1, 1874 
June  26, 1874 
Oct.  2, 1874 
Dec.  31,1874 
Mar.  1, 1875 
May  1, 1875 
June  30, 1875 
Oct.  1, 1875 
Dec.  17,1875 
Mar.  10,1876 
May  12,1876 
June  30, 1876 
Oct.  2, 1876 
I>ec.  22,1876 
Jan.  20,1877 
Apr.  14,1877 
June  22, 1877 
Oct.  1, 1877 
Dec.  28,1877 
Mar.  15,1878 
May  1, 1878 
Jane  29, 1878 
Oct,  1, 1878 
Dec.  6, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1879 
Apr.  4, 1879 
Jane  14, 1879 
Oct.  2, 1879 
Doc.   12,1879 


I      DoUart. 
2,  982, 155  61 
2, 047,  930  71 

2,  249,  408  06 
1, 121,  860  40 
1, 454,  930  73 
1, 490, 417  70 
1,  828,  659  74 

I  3,  782,  909  64 
;      920,  707  37 

1.306.091  05 
1,  958,  769  86 
1, 344, 950  93 

,  1, 442,  097  71 
j  1,  063,  210  55 
1  1, 376, 170  50 
I  1, 167,  820  09 
I  1,  530.  282  10 
I  1,  842,  525  00 
i  1, 291,  786  56 
,  1, 443,  215  42 
I  1.  OM,  555  54 
I  930. 105  76 
I  1,  02.3.  015  86 
'  753,  904  90 
I      869,  436  72 

3,  261, 131  36 
832, 313  70 

1,  214,  522  92 
1, 129,  814  34 
1,434,701  83 
1.  669, 284  94 
1,  930,  725  59 
1,  423,  258  17 
1,  538, 486  47 
1, 955,  746  20 
2, 428, 797  44 

2. 688. 092  06 
1,  905, 705  22 
1, 779, 792  43 

4,  009, 299  01 
5, 421, 552  40 

5,  312,  966  90 
I  6, 058, 472  34 
,  7,  218,  967  69 
37,  582,  219  64 


IJDited  States 

coln-eertlll- 

csftles. 

Dollars. 

13, 099, 720 

9.  845,  080 

9, 161. 160 

7,  590, 260 

17, 354, 740 

12, 341, 060 

10, 102,  400 

11,411,160 

5,  454,  580 

12,  471,  040 
11,539,780 
11,743,320 
22, 1 :9,  0?0 

13,  522,  600 

18.  325.  760 
23,  518,  640 
23,  454,  660 

13,  671,  660 
13, 114,  480 

14,  410, 940 
10, 622, 160 

5,  753,  220 

12, 642, 180 

4,  201, 720 

12,  532,  810 

19,  086, 920 
1.5, 183, 760 
16,  872,  780 

13,  446, 760 
21, 602.  900 
33.  629, 660 
13, 899, 180 
10, 324,  320 
11,409,920 
19, 119,  080 
35.  003.  220 
25. 397,  640 
11. 954,  500 

11,  514, 810 

12,  277. 180 
12, 739,  540 
12.  220,  940 
12, 291, 270 
12, 130. 900 
12.  064. 140 


'  Checks  p»ya 
ble  In  coin. 


I 


Helihjolher 
■atUul 


T0TU 


TotAl. 


'  DoUan. 

'  3. 829, 881  64 

I  4, 882, 107  24  ' 

^  3, 680, 854  92  ' 

;  1,163,628  44  \ 

4, 255,  631  30 

3, 117,  100  90 

4. 71.5, 364  25 

4, 219, 419  52 


ZMlart. 
19, 911, 757  25 
16, 275, 117  95 

15. 091. 422  98 
9, 875, 757  84 

23, 065, 302  12 
16,  94|),  578  60 

16. 646. 423  99 
19. 414,  489  16 

6,  375,  347  37 
13,  778, 031  05 
13, 498,  549  86 

13,  088, 250  93 
2.3,  581, 177  71 

14,  5a\  810  55 
19,701.930  50 
24, 686,  460  09 
24.984,942  10 

15,  514. 185  00 
14. 406,  266  56 
13,  854, 155  42 
11,  706,  715  54 

6. 683,  325  76 

13, 665, 195  86 

4. 955, 624  90 

13.  402, 246  72 
22,348.051  36 
16, 016, 073  70 
18, 087. 302  92 

14,  676,  574  34 

23.037.601  83 
35, 29e,  944  94 

15. 829. 905  50 
11, 747,  578  17 
12.948,406  47 
21, 074, 826  30 
37, 432, 017  44 
28,  085, 732  06 
13, 860, 205  22 

13. 204. 602  43 
16, 286. 479  01 
18, 161, 002  49 

17. 533. 906  90 
18, 340. 742  34 
10. 340, 867  69 
40,646,380  04 


IMlart. 
5, 857, 400  30 

6.  456. 900  07 
4. 833. 533  18 
3,377.240  33 
6.520.997  44 
8.  559.  246  72 

7.  787. 475  47 
4. 642.  ISI  Olfr 
3, 854. 403  42 
5, 26  J.  305  40 
4,  279,  123  67 

3,  780,  357  ^1 

4.  368.  909  01 

5,  282,  65«?  00 
7,  205. 107  0^ 
8, 679.  403  49 
7.  585,  027  16 
t-.  812. 022  27 

6.  834.  678  67 
6.582,605  G2 
4,  060. 3d0  63 
3, 937. 035  8« 
5. 294.  386  44 
3. 094. 704  83 
3,668.659  18 
6.  729,  291  49 
5.608,520  66 
7, 131. 167  00 
6,785.079  69 
0,962,046  06 

14.410.322  61 
11. 240. 132  19 
9,568*417  89 
9. 710.  413  84 
11. 832. 934  50 
17. 290. 040  58 
17, 038.  031  00 
15.391.264  55 
17.394.004  16 
18,068,771  25 
23.338,964  (U 
23. 614. 656  51 
23. 983,  M5  10 
22.823.873  54 
28.796,103  48 


25.  Tn*  [^  ft* 

19,  K4  c- : 
11  SI  »•  :* 

•^  m:  <>  : 

24.41:  ««•* 

24.i>'  Si*  '♦ 
10.  S"*  r«  "* 

17. 77T  •T  .. 
1€l  '«»'•-  '• 
27.  SPCiil.  *^'  :- 

19. 5^.  **  i' 
36.  »•:  *:*  ■• 
31 163  *.    - 

21.  I4*».  5*4'  1 
2i  4«  >.  •• 
16l«7  5*:' 

U«iO>  "♦ 
lRMfc.>:  • 
8ejA  w--' 
17.«7«.>'^ 
28C077.J4'  •' 
21, 714  5»»  » 
2S.21fi.4»fc 

2L951,«:'4  - 

49.7l9.3r  £ 
27,«7».«r'» 
2L33S.4K'' 
22. 6M.  *?»  " 

a2.»7--  > 

54  72tt>« 

4iL«8iri<>* 
2»,2314»- 
».•^*-  '^ 
31355  :>  > 

4i,4«.:3"r 

4L14«..^fi* 
41J»>'** 
4a.  la  HI- 
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No.  17.— AMOUNT  of  TAXES  PAID  by  the  NATIONAL  BANKS 
Yearly  to  the  United  States,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sys- 
tem to  July  1,  1879. 

[From  the  Beporta  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


TEARS  KNDED  JI7NB  SO- 


1804. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 

\>m. 

1870. 
1871. 

im. 

1873. 
1K74. 
1875. 
1876. 
1»<77. 
1878. 


On  eIrcalfttloB. 


Aj:{rr«*gate» 


Dollart. 

53,096  97 

733,247  59 

2,  106,  785  30 

2.  868,  636  78 

2,  946,  343  07 

2,  957, 416  73 
2, 949,  744  13 
2,987,021  69 
3, 193,  570  03 
3. 353, 186  13 
3, 404,  483  11 

3,  283,  405  89 
3,  091,  795  76 
2,  899.  037  09 
2,  948,  047  08 
3,009,647  16 


Dollars, 
95,811  25 

1,  087, 530  86 
2, 633, 102  77 

2,  650, 180  07 
2, 564, 143  44 

2,  614,  553  58 
2, 614,  767  61 
2, 802,  840  85 
3, 120. 984  37 

.3, 196,  569  29 

3,  209.  967  72 
3,  514,  310  39 
3, 505, 129  61 
3,  44d,  252  74 
3,273,111  74 
3,  309, 668  90 


Ob  capital. 

TOTAL. 

Dollart. 

Dollart. 

18, 402  23 

167, 310  45 

133,251  15 

1, 954,  029  60 

406,  947  74 

5, 146,  835  81 

321, 881  36 

5, 840, 698  21 

306,781  67 

5,817,268  18 

312,  918  68 

5. 884, 888  9» 

375,  962  26 

5,  940, 474  00 

385,  292  13 

6, 175, 154  67 

389, 356  27 

6,  703, 910  67 

454,891  51 

7,  004,  646  93 

460,048  02 

7, 083, 498  85 

507,417  76 

7.  305, 134  04 

632, 396  16 

7,229,321  56 

654,636  96 

6, 998,  926  79 

560,296  83 

6. 781,  455  65 

401, 920  61 

6, 721, 236  67 

42,  785.  464  51   43,  637, 5)25  22    6,  331. 401  34    92,  754,  791  07 


No.  18.— AMOUNT  of  TAXES,  STATE  and  NATIONAL,  PAID  by 
the  NATIONAL  BANKS  from  18G6  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptrollei  of  the  Currency.] 


TE.ARS  K\DE1> 
JIXB  30- 


1866. 
1867. 


DoUart. 
410,  593. 435 
422,  804,  666 

1W>»* 420,143,491 

1*» i     419,619,860 

429, 314, 041 
451,  994, 133 
472, 956,  9.'i8 
488,778,418 


1870- . 
1871'. 
1K72' . 
1873'. 


^87* '     493,751,679 


1875. 
1876 
1877. 
l»»7g 


503, 687. 911 
501,  788,  079 
485.  250,  694 
471, 064,  238 


Capital  stock. 


AHOITNT  OF  TAX 

ES. 

Total. 

RATIO  OF  TAX  TO 
CAPITAL. 

lied  Stated. 

State. 

iBtted 
States 

State. 

Total. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

Dollart. 

Peret. 

Per  et 

Per  ct. 

7, 949. 451 

8,  069, 938 

16, 019, 389 

1.9 

2.0 

3.9 

9, 525. 607 

8. 813, 127 

18,  338,  734 

2.2 

2.1 

4.3 

9, 465,  652 

8, 757, 656 

18, 223. 308 

2.2 

2.1 

4.3 

10, 081, 244 

7, 297, 096 

17,  378, 340 

2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

10,  190,  682 

7, 465, 675 

17,  666,  367 

2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

10.  649, 895 

7, 860,  078 

18,  509,  973 

2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

6,  703.  910 

8, 343, 772 

15,  047,  682 

1.4 

1.8 

3.2 

7,  004,  646 

8, 499, 748 

15,  504,  394 

1.4 

1.8 

3.2 

7,  256, 083 

9.  620,  326 

16, 876, 409 

1.5 

2.0 

3.5 

7, 317,  531 

10, 058, 122 

17,  375,  653 

1.5 

2.0 

3.5 

7, 076,  087 

9,  701, 732 

16.  777, 819 

1.4 

2.0 

3.4 

6,  902,  573 

8,  829, 304 

15,  7?1, 877 

1.4 

1.9 

3.3 

6,  727,  232 

8. 056,  533 

14,  783,  765 

1.4 

1.7 

3.1 

Eatimated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency. 
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NATIONAL   BANKS. 


:So.  19.— NATIONAL  BANKS  which  have  FAILED  since  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  system,  a  period  of  sixteen  year$j  with  their  capital, 
the  amount  any  percentage  ot  dividends  paid  to  creditors,  and  tbf 
estimated  losses.  In  the  States  and  Territories  which  do  not  apiKfur 
in  this  table  no  National  Banks  have  failed. 

[From  the  K«>port  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency.] 


RTiTK. 


Vermont 

Conaecticat 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  

Diat.  of  Columbia 

Virulnla 

Alabama 

HUsiaaippl 

LoumUma 

Texas 

.  ArkansAA  

TennesHee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Indiana . 

HUnois 

Wisconsin  ....... 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Montana 


No.  or 

Capital. 

Claln^ 

DIvldcBiH 

banks. 

prorei. 

paid. 

DoUart. 

Dollar: 

DoUart.    1 

1 

100,000 

81,665 

20.  378 

1 

60.000 

97,541 

82.910  1 

17 

4. 176. 100 

5,896,653 

5.298.937  , 

10 

1, 440,  500 

2. 108. 522 

1.  069, 539 

3 

830.000 

2. 123.  303 

1.501.998  ' 

4 

900,000 

1,  447, 673 

677.940 

1 

100, 000 

291.3)8 

122,349 

1 

50,000 

33.632 

11,771  , 

3 

1.  600.  000 

2,981,554 

1. 989,  837 

1 

50.000 

74,406 

7.307 

1 

50.000 

15. 142 

15.142  , 

1 

100,000 

376,  9X2 

65.  335 

5 

3,250.000 

2,  786,  8.iO 

1,  831. 641 

3 

1        250. 000 

382,137 

215,446 

5 

1        332. 000 

52  >,  785 

1        277. 966 

9 

2,  750,  000 

3, 828, 368 

1,  972.  498 

1 

1          50. 000 

134. 445 

47.055 

3 

1        180, 000 

311, 190 

182. 311 

2 

200.  000 

318,  048 

216.  275 

3 

200.  000 

169.458 

1          80,888 

2 

1        225. 000 

389, 9»7 

52. 816 

1 

1        150. 000 

89.200 

21.  756  1 

1 

250.  000 

170. 012 

153. 012 

2 

1        l.SO.  000 

225.  651 

!          60. 116  1 

dirldead« 
yet  to  be 

pali^ 


E»tiBltCi 

lossea. 


•rrtate« 


D(Mar$. 

57.  287 

4.631 

32.'i.  U23 

517, 183 

196c  6:i5 

66,159 


G8,817 
7.099 


6i0. 169 
13,635 
86.819 

358,672 
17.390 
33,881 
52,773 
18,109 

169. 181 


30.5.35 


DtUtrt. 
4.  OXF 

10.  *¥f) 
272. 6.U 
:>2l,  ^m 
424  67i> 
70i.  574 
168.939 

21.861 
922, 90' » 

60.000 

311. 597 

3:i5.00« 

133. 03< 

161. 070 

1, 497. 198 

70.000 

M.908 

49.000 

70,401 

168,000 

67.444 

17.000 

135.000 


i: 

ft  t 

hi'* 

i: 


4* 


ToUl. 


81  ,17,452.600  l  24,859,472  ,  15,975,223       2,644.060       6,240,189 


«4: 


No.  20.— AMOUNT  PAID  to  the  COMMISSIONER  of  INTERyAL 
REVENUE  by  BANKS  and  BANKERS,  other  than  National,  fwm 
1864  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  1 

TiML 


TEiRS  EXDBD  JUBTB 


Oa  eIrealatloB.i  Oa  deposits.       Oa  capital. 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


DMan. 

2,  056.  996  30 

1, 993,  661  84 

990,278  11 

214.  298  75 

28,669  88 

16,  565  05 

15, 419  94 

22,781  92 

8,919  82 

24, 778  62 

16, 738  26 

22, 746  27 

17, 947  67 

5,430  16 

1, 118  72 

13,  903  29 


DoUan. 
780, 723  52 
2,043,841  08 
2, 099, 635  83 
1, 355, 396  98 
1, 438. 512  77 
1. 734. 417  63 
2, 177, 576  46 
2. 702, 196  84 
3, 643, 251  71 
3, 009. 302  79 
2, 453,  544  26 
2. 972,  260  27 
2, 999,  530  75 
2, 896. 637  93 
2.  593. 687  29 
2,354,911  74 


DoOan, 


903.367  98 
374.074  11 
476^867  73 
399, 5«2  90 
445,071  49 
827.087  21 
919.262  77 
976.057  61 
736,950  05 
916, 878  15 
1, 102. 241  54 
989, 219  61 
927.661  24 
897.325  84 
830.068  56 


XMIcra 

4,»4«.i^>  • 
3.4«l.#»  * 
2.044SI:* 

ll«l«4" 

1644.24:2 

4,«S<.2»* 

4.««»^ 
3.851  T2i  - 

3»4tl«l^' 

a.i«sK» 


Aggregates 5,450,254  60       37.255,426  85      1V72I.S06  83        KU^ 


SAVINGS   BANKS. 
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yo.  21.— AMOUNT  of   BBSOURCES   and  LIABILITIES   of    SAV- 
INGS BANKS  in  the  United  States,  from  1875  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency.] 


BRS0rRCE8  and  LIABILITIES. 


1S74-75. 


1875-T6.  187«-»T7. 


1877-'78. 


IWS-'79. 


I.ioao!«  on  real  estate 

Loans  uu  other  secaritien 

X'nitvd  States  bonds 

St«t«  and  other  stocks  and  bonds 

Railroad  bonds  and  stocks 

lUnk  stock 

K^^al  estate 

Other  investments 

Expenises 

Due  from  banks 

C48h 

Totals 

UABILTTIES. 

Di'pojjit.H 

Surplus  fund 

rndividtHi  profits 

Other  liabilities 

Totals 


«74  banks. 


DoUarM. 

351, 336.  551 

181, 143.  206 

83,  206, 272 

161,  334, 436 

20,  680,  001 

30,  508, 752 

14, 136. 748 

U,  354,  781 

1, 248,  CHU 

23,  378,  937 

17,  858, 182 


686  IwDkS. 


675  iMUks.     603  banks.  .  639  banks. 


Dollars.      I 
373.  501,  243 
164, 024, 477 
108, 162, 624 
169.801,300 
23,992,313  ' 
33,267,494  i 
15,540,384 
20,730,050  ; 

866,  013 
23,  Oil,  142 
18,  456, 405 


Dollart. 

369,  770, 878 

114,  474, 163 

115,380,880 

184, 116, 602 

24, 586,  503 

34,571,531 

21,  037, 426 

18, 135, 673 

1. 029. 238 

23, 522, 572 

16, 160,  096 


896, 197,  454  \    951.  353,  544  |    922.  794,  562 


849.581,633 

16,  499.  565 

29,  072,  493 

1, 043,  763 


896, 197, 454 


891, 459, 890 

51.321,03;] 

5. 497,  503 

3,  075. 118 


866, 498,  452 

43,  835,  885 

9,  200, 778 

3,  259,  447 


Dollarg. 

408,  921,  601 

88, 192, 337 

129,  3G2,  890 

170, 155.  076 

21,752,650 

34,  703, 256 

29,952,494 

18, 169,  863 

216,690 

22.  551, 208 

17.  469, 085 


Iiollar$. 

352, 695,  026 

65,  694, 465 

156, 415, 159 

151, 801, 318 

18, 737,  917 

32. 452. 020 

33, 573, 091 

16, 643. 100 

194. 118 

22. 880,  849 

14, 956,  894 


941,  447.  150  I  865, 146, 952 


879,  897. 425     802,  400, 298 
43, 892, 503       50,  495, 200 
4,  019, 569 
8, 141, 885 


6, 964, 177 
10.  693,  045 


951, 353,  544  i    922,  794,  562       941. 447, 150 


865. 146, 952 


Xo.  22.— AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  of  SAVINGS  BANKS  in  the 
UNITED  States,  with  the  Number  of  their  Depositors  and  the  aver- 
age Amount  due  to  each,  by  States,  in  1878  and  1879. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaMsohasetts 

Hhode  Island 

Connecticut 

X^'w  York 

New  Jersey 

PfODAylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Caltfomia 

Totals 


18I7-'78. 


187S-79. 


Nnnbcrof    Amount  of 
ieposllors.     deposits. 


88,661 

94,967 

27.690 

739, 757 

89,475 

204,  575 

844,550 

63.447 

*68,000 

*50,450 

3,928 

5,978 

*22,340 

*96.967 


Dollar f. 

25, 708,  472 

28,  789, 549 

6. 722, 691 

244.  596, 614 

48, 103. 119 

77,  214,  372 

312,  823,  058 

16, 353, 275 

17,  923.  825 

19,  739.  206 

382,905 

1, 932. 330 

8, 623, 245 

70,  984,  764 


Average 
to  eacb  de- 
positor. 


Dollars. 
303  00 
303  19 
242  78 
330  64 
537  61 
377  43 
370  40 
257  74 
263  59 
391  26 
97  48 
323  24 
386  00 
732  05 


Number  of 
depositors. 


Amount  of 
deposits. 


Average 

to  eaeb  de* 

posltor. 


77,978 
67.279 
27.872 

674, 251 
82.893 

199,  795 

810,  017 
61,662 
74,354 

*54,500 
3,845 
6,008 

*22,340 
85, 913 


Dollars. 
21, 164, 503 
26,  282, 136  | 
6, 753,  105  I 
209,860,631  ' 
42. 806, 657 
72,  515,  468 
299,  074,  639 
15, 194,  562 
19, 923,  951 
19,  981,  366 
280,609 
2, 009,  835 
8,796,811 
57, 846, 025 


DoUars. 
297  00 
301  13 
242  29 
811  25 
516  41 
362  95 
369  22 
260  41 
267  96 
366  63 
72  98 
334  52 
893  76 
672  53 


2, 400, 785 


879, 897. 425 


I 


366  50       2, 268, 707 


802, 490, 298 


853  72 


*  Estimated. 
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CLEARING-HOUSE   TRANSACTIONS. 


No.  23.— AMOUNT  of  the  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  New  York  Clearin- 

House  from  1854  to  1879,  inclusive. 


T8AREyD£D0CT.l.>- 


Eickanges  for  the 
year. 


1854. 
IKkj. 
1856. 
1857. 

ia58. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


DoUars. 

5,  750,  455, 987  06 

5, 362,  912, 098  38 

6, 900,  213,  328  47 

8,  333, 226, 718  06 

4, 756,  664,  386  09 

6, 448,  005,  956  01 

7,  231, 143,  056  69 

5, 915, 742,  758  05 

6, 871, 443,  591  20 

14,  867,  597,  848  60 

21, 097. 196,  655  92 

26, 032,  384, 341  89 

28, 717, 146,  914  09 

28.  675, 159, 472  20 

28, 484,  288,  636  92 

37, 407.  028,  986  55 

27, 804,  539. 405  75 

29, 300,  086,  682  21 

32,  636,  997, 403  83 

33,  972,  773, 942  97 
20,850,681,962  82 

23,  042,  276,  ^58  47 

19,  874,  815,  360  61 

20,  876,  555, 936  71 
19.  922,  733,  946  59 

24.  553, 196.  688  88 


BalABces  for  tke 
year. 


for  Ike  year. 


for  Ike  jnr. 


TotalB ;  498, 692, 168,  925  02 


Dollart.  DoOars.                     DtOar* 

287.411,493  69    

289,694  137  14    

334,714,489  33    

365,313.901  69    

314,238,910  60    

363,984,682  56    

380,693.438  37    

353,383,944  41    

415.530,33146    

677,626,482  61  

885,719,204  93  

1,0  5,765.107  68  

1,066.135,106  35 

1,144,963.451  15  

1,125,455,236  68  

1,120,318,307  87  

1,036,484,82179    

1,219,721,029  47    

1, 213, 293, 827  24  1,  207. 372, 164,  56    215,  Stf.  -«-  J> 

1,  152, 372, 108  25  1, 488, 278.  882  73    322. 135  91*  7 

071,  231,  280  73  2, 005. 245, 673  44    315, 52U  *''  i* 

1, 104, 346,  845  32  2. 018, 961,  043  62    3lH.  361.  tCI  X 

1,009,533,037  19  1,722,458.886  43    2^Si».»flQ 

1,  015, 256, 483  04  I   2. 412, 687, 764  38    35a  739.  M-  *4 

951, 970, 454  25  2,  585, 704,  495  16    333. 873. 4('.-  « 

1,  321, 119, 297  62  *e25, 574, 001  62    •TS,  Wi  TC  S 

21, 156, 277, 411  42  14, 066,  282, 911  94  2, 236. 332,  f:  » 


*  Three  months— October  1, 1879,  to  JanoAiy  1,  1880. 


COINAGE. 
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Xo.  24.— COINAGE  of  the  UNITED  STATES  MINT  from  1830  to  1879 

mcluslve. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  tho  Mint.  J 

COINAGE. 
TEAR. 


1830 
1^31. 


1832. 

im. 


1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1«7. 
1S38. 

im. 
\m. 
imi. 


1843. 


mi., 

1815. 


1846. 

1847. 
184.'*. 
1(*49. 
1H50. 
1851. 


m-i. 


l'<53.. 
U>4., 
18V,., 

18.56.. 

lHo7.. 

K>.. 

!8.*,9.. 

18*).. 

H61.. 

1862., 

1863. 

1864., 

1S65.. 

1*66., 

1867., 

1871. 
11572. 
1873. 
l'<74. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Goli. 

Hllfer. 

Minor. 

Dollars. 

Tout. 

DvUara. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

643, 105  00 

2, 495, 400  00 

17, 115  00 

3, 155. 620  00 

7U,  270  00 

3, 175, 606  00 

33, 603  60 

3,  923,  473  60 

798, 435  00 

2,  579,  000  00 

23,620  00 

3. 401, 055  00 

078.  550  00 

2,  759,  000  00 

28, 160  00 

3.  765.  710  00 

3. 954, 270  00 

3,  415,  002  00 

19, 151  00 

7.  388. 423  00 

2, 186, 175  00 

3, 44;{.  0U3  00 

39, 489  00 

5.  668.  667  00 

4, 135, 700  00 

3,  606, 100  00 

23,100  00 

7. 764,  900  00 

1. 148,  305  00 

2,  096,  010  00 

55,583  00 

3,  299. 898  00 

1,  809,  596  00 

2,  a^,  243  00 

63,  702  00 

4.  206,  540  00 

1, 355, 885  00 

2, 176. 296  00 

31,  286  61 

3.  563,  467  61 

1,  675, 302  50 

1,  726, 703  00 

24.627  00 

3.426.632  50 

1,  091,  597  50 

1, 132. 750  00 

15. 973  67 

2,240,321  17 

1,  834, 170  00 

2.  332,  750  00 

23.  833  90 

4. 190,  753  90 

8, 108, 797  50 

3,  834.  750  00 

24, 283  20 

11,967.830  70 

5. 428, 230  00 

2,  235,  550  00 

23.987  52 

7, 687. 767  52 

3, 756. 447  50 

1. 873,  200  00 

38,948  04 

5, 668,  595  54 

4,  034, 177  50 

2,  558,  680  00 

41,  208  00 

6, 633. 965  50 

20, 221,  385  00 

2,  379, 450  00 

61,  836  69 

22.  662. 671  69 

3, 775,  512  50 

2,  040,  050  00 

64, 157  99 

5. 879, 720  49 

9,  007, 761  50 

2,114,950  00 

41. 984  32 

11, 164. 695  82 

31.  981.  738  50 

1,866,100  00 

44,  467  50 

• 

33,  892. 306  00 

62,  614, 492  50 

774,  397  00 

99.635  43 

63, 488, 524  93 

56.  846, 187  50 

999,  410  00 

50.630  94 

57. 896, 228  44 

39,  377,  909  00 

9.  077,  571  00 

67,  059  78 

48, 522,  539  78 

25. 915, 918  50 

8,  619,  270  00 

42,  638  35 

34,  577, 826  85 

28,  977, 968  00 

3.  501,  245  00 

16,  030  79 

32.  495,  243  79 

36.  697, 768  50 

5, 135, 240  00 

27. 106  78 

41,  860, 115  28 

15,  811,  563  00 

1. 477.  000  00 

63,  510  46 

17,  352,  073  46 

30.  253,  725  50 

8, 040. 730  00 

234,000  00 

38,  528. 455  50 

17,  298,  077  00 

6, 187. 400  00 

307, 000  00 

23,  790,  477  00 

16,  445.  476  00 

2, 769,  920  00 

342,  000  00 

19,  557. 396  00 

60.  693.  237  00 

2.  605,  700  00 

101,  660  00 

63, 400,  597  00 

45,  532. 386  50 

2,  812,  401  50 

116,000  00 

48, 460. 788  00 

20,  695.  852  00 

1, 174,  092  80 

478,  450  00 

22, 348, 394  80 

21,  649.  345  00 

548,  214  10 

463,  800  00 

22.661.359  10 

25, 107,  217  50 

636,  308  00 

1.  mi,  330  00 

26. 926. 855  50 

28,  313,  945  00 

680,  264  50 

646,  570  00 

29. 640, 779*50 

28, 217, 187  50 

986,  871  00 

1.  879.  540  00 

31,  083,  598  50 

18, 114, 425  00 

1, 136.  750  00 

1,  713, 385  00 

20. 964,  560  00 

21, 828,  637  50 

840, 746  50 

1, 279,  055  00 

23,  948.  439  00 

22, 257. 312  50 

1,767,253  50 

611, 445  00 

24, 636,  Oil  00 

21.  302, 475  00 

1,  955,  905  25 

283,  760  00 

23. 542, 140  25 

20, 376, 495  00 

3. 029. 834  05 

123, 020  00 

23, 529. 349  05 

35, 249, 337  50 

2, 945, 795  50 

494. 050  00 

38, 689. 183  00 

50, 442, 690  00 

5, 983, 601  30 

411, 925  00 

56. 838, 216  30 

33, 553, 965  00 

10.070,368  00 

230, 375  00 

43. 854. 708  00 

38, 178, 962  SO 

19, 126, 502  50 

260, 350  00 

57, 565. 815  00 

44.078,109  00 

28, 549, 935  00 

62, 165  00 

72,690,299  00 

62, 796, 980  00 

28,290,825  60 

30.694  00 

81, 120, 499  50 

40.986.912  00 

27,227,882  50 

97,798  00 

08,312,592  50 

30 


GOLD   AND    SILVER   PRODUCTION. 


No.  25.-.VyN[JAL  PRODCOTION  of  GOLD  aud  SELVEU  ia  ihf 

United  States  from  1855  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  187-1-1879.1 


TEAR. 


PBODUCTMlf. 


6ol4.  Sllfer. 


I       DoUan. 

1855 ^ '      55,000,000 

1856 !      55,000.000 

1857 

J858 

1859 

1800 

1861 

18«2 

1883 

1884 

1865 

1868 

1867 , 

1868 '. 

1869 

18i0 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 : 

1877 

1878 

1879 


DoUan.  XWIcn. 

I  55.  fc"  a» 

5a.e«»  ■»• 

55.000,000  1 5a.O*  *» 

50. 000. 000  500, 000  5a  5i"?  W 

50,000.000  100,060  5«J»'* 

46,000,000  150.000  %klj<>  m 

43,000.000'  2,000,000  4a.0v«  ■» 

39,200,000  4, 500,  (WO  41,>- •« 

40,000,000  '  8,500,000  4&5<^'.M» 

46, 100, 000  1 1, 000. 000  57,  !«••  m 

53,  225.  000  11, 250, 0Oi>  64. 47:  <N» 

53.500.000  ,  10.000,000  63.5n'tf* 

51,725,000  i  i3.soo.oao  !  ««>2S:«M 

48,000,000  12,000.000  «l.filf«» 

49.500,000  12.000,000  tLft^m 

50,000,000-  16.000.000  60.0»u  ■» 

43,500,000  23.000.00u  0150&«» 

36, 000, 000.  28,750,000  6l7Sri«» 

36.000.000  35.750^000  7\,rj*,m 

33,490,902  ■  37.324,504  70,»U4K 

33,467.856  31,727.500  05.lK.4:c 

39.  029. 166  3J»,  783. 016  7*.  711  '^ 

46.807,300  I  30.798.573  8^€BR.K 

51,206,360  45,281,385  Wkir'T^'* 

38,809.858'  40.812.132  71.71L» 


No.  26.— ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  in  ifce 
United  States,  by  STATES  and  TERRITORIES  (&t>ni  official  re 
ports  and  other  trustworthy  sources)  during  the  year  ended  Janr 
30,  1879. 

[From  the  Annnal  Keport  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


California 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Montana 

Idaho  

Utah 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Washington 

Dakota 

Michigan  (Lake  Superior) 

North  Carolina 

Georgia  

Other  soarces 


Total 


«ol4. 


Silver.      1       Total 


DoUart.    < 

17, 600,000  ' 

9,000,000 

3. 225, 000 

2,500.000 

1, 200,  000 

575,000 

800.000 

125,000 

1, 150, 000 

75,000 

2, 420.  000 


90,000 
90,000 
50.000 


2,400.000 
12.960.000 
11,700.000 

2,225,000 

050.000 

0,230.000 

3,550,000 

600,000 

20,000 

20.000 

10.000 

780.000 


47.000 


38. 000. 000    40.  812, 000 


2i,  sm-  m 
14.  ae:'  m 

I.  e^V  • 

4.r.  *• 

11-  •» 
ft'  m 

2  «ai'fp 
It*  ■» 

IP  m 
>"  m 


IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 
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Xo.  27— VALUE  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  EXPORTS  from,  the  United 
States,  from  1836  to  1879,  inclusive,  distinguishing  Coin  and  Bullion 
from  Merchandise. — (Specie  values.) 


IMPORTS. 


POBSIGN  KIP0RT8. 


TEAR  EXDRD— 


Jlerfbftn« 


September  30—  DoUart. 

1836 176.579,154 

1W7 130,472,803 

1W8 ;  95,970,288 

1R9 156,496,956 

IWO 98,258,706 

1841 122,967,544 

.1842 96,075,071 

June  30— 

1«3' 42,433.464 

IM4 102,604,606 

IMS '  113,184.322 

1W« 117,914,065 

1847 122,424.349 

1848 148,638,644 

W49 141,206,190 

IWO 173,509,526 

im 210,771.429 

1852 207,440.398 

1^53 263,777,265 

1^54 297,623,039 

li« 257,808,708 

1W« 310.432,310 

1«57 348,428,342 

1*'"W 263,338,654 

1^"^ 331,333,341 

1»^ 353.616,119 

1*61 280,310,542 

1»«2 189,356,677 

1«63 243,335.815 

1^ 316,447.283 

1865 238,745.580 

1«W 434.812,066 

1«7 395.761.096 

1^ 357,436,440 

1869 417,506.379 

1870 435,958,408 

1871 520,223.684 

l'<72 626,505,077 

1873 642,136,210 

1874 1  567,406,342 

1875 j  633.005,436 

1876 460,741,190 

1877 1  451,323,126 

1878 437,051,532 

1879 1  445.777,775 


Coin  Aid 
buHIOB. 


DoUar*. 
13, 400, 881 
10, 516, 414 
17, 747, 116 

5.  505, 176 
8. 882, 813 
4,9H8,633 
4, 087, 016 

22,320,335 
5, 830, 420 
4,  070,  242 
3, 777, 732 

24,121.S80 
6,360,264 

6,  051, 240 

4,  6l'8.  792 
5,453,603 

5,  505, 044 
4, 201, 382 

6,  939, 342 
3, 660, 812 
4, 207. 632 

12, 461, 799 
10,274,406 

7,  434, 780 

8,  560. 135 
46, 339,  611 
16,415,062 

0,  584, 105 
13,115,612 

9,  810, 072 
10,  700, 092 
22.  070, 475 
14, 188, 368 
19, 807, 876 
26, 419, 179 
21, 270, 024 
13,  743, 689 
21, 480,  037 
28, 454, 906 
20, 900, 717 
15, 9:36, 681 
40, 774, 414 
29,  821,  314 
20,296,000 


ToUl. 


DoUart. 
189.080,0:i5  , 
140,089,217  ; 
113,717,404  I 
162,002,132  I 

107. 141. 519  ' 
127, 946, 177  < 
100, 162, 087 

64,753,799 
108,435,036  ! 
117,254,564  I 
121,691,797  ! 
146, 545, 688  | 
154,098,928  ; 
147.697,499  I 
178, 188, 316 
216, 224, 082 
212, 945, 442 
267, 978, 647 
804.562,:i81 

261. 468. 520 
314,639,042 
960,800,141 
262,613,156 
838,768,130 
S62, 166, 254 
336,650,153 
205, 771, 720 
262, 919, 920 
820, 562, 895 
248, 555, 652 
445, 512, 158 
417,831,571  I 
371,624,808 
437,314,255 
462, 377, 587 
541.493,708 
640.338,766 
663,617,147 
505, 861, 248 
553.906,153 
476, 677, 871 
492, 097, 540 
466, 872,  846 
466, 073, 775 


MerduiB- 

dlM. 


DoUart. 
17,767,762  , 
17. 162, 232  ; 
9,417,090 
10, 626, 140 

12.008.371  ; 
8.181.235  ' 

8,078,753  I 

I 

5,130,335 

6,214,058  , 

7,584,781  ' 

7,865,206 

6,1€6,754  I 

7,986,806  I 

6,641,091  I 

9,475,493  | 

10,295.121  I 

12,068,064  ; 

13, 620, 120  I 

21,681.260  I 

26, 158, 868  ; 

14. 781. 372 
14.917,047  j 
20,660,241  I 
14,500,071  , 
17,338,634 
14, 694, 217 
11.026,477 
17, 960, 535 
15, 333, 961 
29,080,055  ' 
11,341,420  I 
14, 719, 332 
12, 562, 900 
10, 051, 000 
16, 155. 295 
14,421.270  I 
15.600,455  I 
17.446,483  ' 
16,840,619 
14,158,611 
14, 802, 424 
12, 804.  £96 
14, 156,  498 
12,  008,  651 


Coin  and 
balHoo. 


DoUart. 
3, 978, 508 
4,692,730 

3. 035. 105 
6,868,385 
6, 181, 041 
7, 287, 846 
3, 642.  785 

1, 413, 362 
5, 270, 800 
7,762,040 
8, 461, 417 
1. 644, 404 

18,141,204 
4,447,774 
6, 476, 815 

11, 403, 172 
5, 236, 206 
8, 938, 840 
3, 218, 934 
2, 289, 926 
1,697,206 
9, 058, 570 

10, 225, 001 

6. 385. 106 
9,999,386 
5,991,210 
5,842.989 
8, 163, 040 
4, 922, 979 
3, 025. 102 
3,400,607 
5, 802, 176 

10, 038, 127 

14, 222, 414 

14,271,864 

14,  (OS,  620 

7, 070, 204 

10,  703, 028 

6, 930, 719 

8, 275, 013 

6, 467, 611 

13, 027, 490 

6,678,240 

7. 442, 406 


Totol. 


DoUart. 
21. 746, 360 
21, 854, 962 
12, 452, 795 
17, 494, 525 
18. 190, 312 
15. 460, 081 
11,721.536 


6,562, 
11.464. 
16, 346, 
11,846, 

6,011, 
21, 128, 
13.068, 
14,951, 
21,698, 
17,269, 
17,558, 
24,860. 
28,448. 
16. 376. 
23.975, 
30.686, 
20.895. 
26.933, 
20,645, 
16,860, 
26,123, 
20,266, 
32, 114, 
H,  742, 
20,611, 
22,601, 
25, 173, 
30,427, 
28,459, 
22,769, 
28, 149, 
23, 780, 
22, 433, 
21,270, 
25,  832, 
20,834, 
10, 541, 


607 
667 
6B0 
623 
156 
010 
665 
606 
203 
362 
460 
104 
203 
578 
617 
142 
077 
022 
427 
466 

040 
157 
117 
506 
126 
414 
150 
600 
740 
511 
338 
624 
035 
405 
738 
057 


*  S'mv  mo  iths,  iroui  September  30,  1842,  to  Juuc  30,  1843. 
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IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 


j^o.  27.— VALUE  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  EXPORTS  from,  the Uxited 
States,  from  1830  to  18711,  inclusive,  distinguishing  Coin  and  Ballion 
from  Merchandise.     (Specie  values.) — Continued. 


I'KAB 
ENDED- 


NET  IMPORTS. 


Sept.  30— 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


June  30— 
1843* 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849. 

1850 

1851 

1852. 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 


Merckaa- 
4lse. 


DoUart.     | 
158, 811, 392 
113, 310,  571 

86,  552, 598  | 
145,  870, 816  ' 

86, 250,  335 
114,776,309  I 

87, 996, 318 

37. 294. 129 
96,390.548 
105,599,541 
110,048,859 
116, 257,  595 
140, 651,  838  ^ 
132,  565, 108 
164,034,033  < 
200,476,308 
195, 387.  314  ' 
250, 157, 145  I 
275, 991, 779  , 
231, 650, 340 
295,650,938 
333,  511, 295  ! 
242, 678, 413  , 


Coin  ADi 
bnUIOB. 


DoU:tr9. 

9, 422, 283 

5, 823, 684 
14, 712,  Oil 
:i,  273, 209 

2, 700, 872 

:2, 299, 213 

U4,231 

20, 906. 973 

559,  620 

:3, 691,  807 

296,315 

22,276,885 

:6, 780,  920 

2, 20:),  406 

:847.  523 

:5.  949,  669 

268,746 

263,  042 

3, 720, 406 

1, 369, 887 

2, 610, 426 


ToUl. 


Merckin- 


DoUart. 
168,  233.  675 
119, 134, 2.'>5 
101, 264, 609 
144.  597,  607 

88,  951,  207 
112,477,096 

88. 440,  549 

.58,  201. 102 
96. 950, 168 
101, 907, 734 
110,345,174 
138,  534.  480 
133. 870. 918 
131,  768.  574 
163. 186,  510 
194,  526. 639 
lO.'i.  656,  060 
250, 420. 187 
279, 712, 187 
233.  020. 227 
298, 261, 364 


3, 403, 229  I  336,  9U,  524 


1859 1  316,823,370 


9,048,505 
1, 049, 683 


I860 '  336.282,485  U,  049, 253 

1861 274,656,325  '  40,348,401 

1862 178, 330, 200  !  10,  572, 063 

1863 225, 375, 280  I  1, 421, 056 

1864 301, 113, 322  '  8, 192, 633 

1865 209,656,525  1  6,784,970 

1866 423,470,646  I  7,299,395 

1867 !  381,  041,  764  16, 178,  299 

1868 1344,873,441'  4,150,241 

1869 1406,555,379   5.585,462 

1870 '  419,803.113  '  12,147.315 

1871 1  505.802,414  I  7.231,395 


251,727,008  ' 
317, 873, 053 
335,233,232  ! 
315,  004.  726  ' 
188,902,263  ' 
226,796.336  I 
309, 305. 955  i 
216.  441.  495  ' 
430.770,041  I 
397,220,063 
349.023,682  I 
41*2, 140.  841  ' 
431, 950. 428  i 
513, 033. 809  j 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


610, 904, 622  6, 664,  395  i  617.  569, 017 

624, 689, 727  '  10, 777, 909  .  635, 467, 636 

550,  556, 723  I  21, 524, 187  '  572, 080, 910 

518. 846, 825  12, 025, 704  I  531, 472. 529 

445, 938, 706  9, 469, 070  455. 407, 836 

438, 518, 130  27, 746, 915  466. 265, 045 

422, 805, 034  23, 143, 074  446. 038, 108 

433, 679, 124  12, 853, 594  446. 532, 718 


DoUan. 
106,  570, 942 

94. 280, 895 

95,560.880 
101. 625.  533 
111,  660,  561 
103.  636, 236 

91. 799. 242 

77.  686,  354 
99.  531, 774 
98.  455. 330 
101.718,042 
150.  574.  844 
130, 203,  709 
131,  710,  081 
134, 900.  233 
178, 620. 138 
154. 931. 147 
189. 869, 162 
215. 328. 300 
192, 751,  135 
266, 438. 051 
278, 906. 713 
251, 351, 033 
278, 392. 080 
316, 242, 423 
204. 899. 616 
179. 644. 024 
186. 003, 912 
143.  504.  027 
136,  940. 248 
337.  518. 102 
279, 786. 809 
269. 389  900 
275, 166.  697 
376. 616. 473 
428.  398.  908 
428,  487. 131 
505. 033. 439 
569. 433. 421' 
499. 284. 100 
525, 582, 247 
589, 670, 224 
680,709,268 
696, 340, 790 


DOMESTIC  Eirom. 


■ItfifM 


Coin  ani 
kuUion. 


TaUIJ 


DjUar9, 

34.5. 738 
1. 283, 519 
472,941 
1.908.358 
2.235,073 
2.746.486 
1, 170. 7>4 

107.429 

183.405 

844.446 

423.851 

62.620 

2,  700, 412 

956.874 

2.046.679 

18, 069.  380 

37. 437, 837 

23.  548. 335 

38.062,570 

53, 957, 418 

44.148*  279 

60,078,352 

42.407,246 

.••,7.502.305 

56.946,851 

23,799.870 

31.044,631 

65,993,562 

loo.  473.  562 

64,618,124 

82.643.374 

54,976.196 

83, 745. 975 


84.403,350 
72.798,240 
78.905,546 
59,«99.e86 
83,857,129 

50.03^,691 
43.134.738 
27.061,885 
17.555,0)5 


'  Nine  montha,  from  September  30, 1843,  to  June  30, 1843.    t  Gold 


DiiUmn.  Dvfisn 

106.916^680   ~ 

95.5M.4U     - 

96.033.821    

103,533,891    ~ 

113.895.634     

106,382.72!     - 

92.968l90(   

77.793.783    - 

99,715,179   - 

99.299.776     - 

102.141.60J     

150,637.464     

132.904.121     

132,066.95>     

136.94&912    

196.689.71H     

192.3*4,984    

213.417.697    

233.390,870 

246,708,5Si    

310,386.330   

338.985,06.>    

293,75H,279    

335.894.385     

373,189.274    

22K.699.486    

210. 68^.675  2U.««li^ 

241.907.474  »A»*«.» 

243,077.380  S20.«X3sI» 

201,558.372  323.741  ••* 

420.16L476  5».fr*i^ 

334,763.005  440. 7£^^ 

333. 135. 87  >  4H3il'^ 

42,  Ol.'s  966     318, 082. 66J  4U  Ml  1 ' 

43.883,802     420.500.273  4aL«il*- 

312.802.267  SCilK* 

501. 383. 371  54%  tit-' 

578,988,985  «4lLl^SiC 

020.133,107  «B.tU.^ 

583,141.239  043,  »l>* 

575,030.038  .  04iV<'t*' 

633,004,062  '  Ct  lU  V 

TOT.TTUtSJ  TmH^i* 

ns,80&.«5  Ti:.W 

▼alne.    :  Bxpocte  Ib  exoees  of  taif«ta> 


IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS MERCHANDISE. 
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No.  2S.— VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported 
from,  the  United  States,  from  1835  to  1879,  inclusive;  showing 
Annual  Excess  of  Imports  or  Exports. — (Specie  values.) 


YEIB  ENIIED— 


EXPORTS. 


S  'ptember  30— 

1835 

1838 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

mi 

1842 

Jane  30 — 

1843* 

1^4 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1&52 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1830 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


1870. 
1871. 
1K72. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
W6. 
1877. 
I>r78. 
1879. 


DOBfStlC. 

DoUart. 
100, 459, 481 
106, 570,  M2 

04,280,895 

95,  560,  880 
101, 635, 533 
111,  660,  561 
103, 636. 236 

01, 799, 242 

77, 686, 354 
99,531,774 
98,455,330  ; 
101,718,042 
150, 574. 844 
130, 203, 709 
131, 710, 081 
134, 900, 233 
178, 620, 138 
154, 931, 147 
189, 869, 162 
215, 328, 300 
192, 751, 135 
266, 438, 051 
278, 006, 713 
251, 351,  033 
278, 392, 080 
316, 242, 423 
204, 899, 616 
179, 644, 024 
186, 003, 912 
143, 504, 027 
136, 940, 248 
337, 518, 102 
279, 786, 809 
269,389,900 
275, 186, 697 
876^  616, 473 
428, 398, 908 
428, 487, 131 
505, 033, 439 
569, 433, 421 
499, 284, 100 
525, 582, 247 
589, 670, 224 
680, 709, 268 
698, 340, 790 


Foretgn. 

DoUart. 

14, 758, 321 

17, 767, 762 

17, 162,  232 

9, 417, 690 

10,  628, 140 

12, 008,  371 

8, 181, 235 

8, 078, 753 

5, 139,  335 

6,  214, 058 
7, 584, 781 

7,  865,  206 
6, 166,  754 
7, 986,  806 
8, 641,  091 
9, 475, 493 

10, 295, 121 
12,  053,  084 
13, 620, 120 
21,  631,  260 
26, 158, 368 
14,  781, 372 
14,  917, 047 
20,  660, 241 
14.  509,  971 
17,  333,  634 
14, 654, 217 
11,026,477 
17,  960, 535 
15, 333,  061 
20,  089, 055 
11,341,420 

14,  719, 332 
12,  562, 099 
10,  951, 000 
16, 155, 205 
14, 421, 270 

15,  600, 455 
17,  446, 483 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


DoUart. 
115, 215, 802 
124, 338, 704 

111,  443, 127  \ 
104,  978,  570 

112,  251,  673 
123, 668,  932 
111,817,471 

99,  877, 995 


IMPORTS. 


Dollars. 
136, 764.  295 
176,  579, 154 
130, 472,  803 

95,  970,  288 
156, 496,  956 

98, 258, 706 
122,  957, 544 

96,  075,  071 


82,825,689  42,433,464 

105,745,832  I  102,604,606 

106,040,111  I  113,184,322 

109,583,248  ;  117,914,065 


156,  741,  598 
138, 190,  515 
140,  351, 172 
144, 375, 726 
188,  915, 259 
166,  984, 231 
203, 489, 282 
236,  959,  560 
218,  909,  503 
281, 219, 423 
293,  823,  760 


122, 424,  349 
148,  638,  644 
141, 206, 109 
173,  509,  526 
210,  771, 420 
207, 440, 308 
263, 777, 265 
207,  623, 039 
257,  808,  708 
310,  432, 310 
348, 428, 342 


272,011,274  '  263,338,654 
292,902,051  !  331,333,341 


333, 576, 057 
210, 553, 833 
100,  670,  501 
203,  064, 447 
158, 837, 088 
166,  020, 303 
348,  850, 522 
294,  506, 141 
281, 052,  890 
286,117,697 
392, 771, 768 
442, 820, 178 
444, 177,  586 
522, 479, 922 


16,  849,  619  I  586, 283,  040 


14, 158, 611 
14, 802, 424 
12,804,996 
14,156,498 
12, 098, 651 


513, 442, 711 
540. 384, 671 
602, 475, 220 
694,  865, 766 
710,439.441 


353. 616, 119 
289, 310,  542 
189, 356, 677 
243,  335,  815 
316, 447,  283 
238, 745,  580 
434. 812, 066 
395, 761, 096 
357, 436, 440 
417,  606, 379 
435,958.408 
520, 223,  684 
626.  595, 077 
642, 136, 210 
567, 406,  342 
533, 005, 430 
460, 741, 190 
451,  323, 126 
437. 051,  532 
445, 777, 775 


EXCESS  OF 
EXPORTS 
OTER  IM- 
PORTS. 

DoUart. 


EXCESS  OF 
-  IMPORTS 
OYER  EX* 
PORTS. 


DdUar*. 
21,548,493 
52. 240, 450 
19, 029. 676 


9, 008, 282 

25, 410, 226 

3,  802,  924 

40, 392, 225 
3, 141, 226 


34, 317, 249 


44,245,283 

11, 140, 073 

7, 144, 211 
8, 330,  817 

8,  672, 620 


1, 313, 824 


18, 876, 698 

79, 643, 481 
151, 152, 094 
257,  814, 234 
264,  661, 666 


10, 448, 129 
855,027 
29, 133, 809 
21, 856, 179 
40. 456, 167 
60,287,063 
60, 663, 479 
38, 899.  20S 
29, 212,  887 
54,604,582 

38, 431,  299 
20, 040, 062 
60,  756,  709 

39. 371, 368 

157,  800. 20S 

72, 716,  S77 

85, 052, 5U 

101, 254,  955 

75,483,541 

131, 388, 683 

43, 186,  649 

77, 403. 501 

182,417,491 

119, 656^  288 

19,562,725 


'Nine  months  &om  September  30,  1842,  to  Juue  80, 

H.  Ex.  51 3 


1843. 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  by  Countries,  from  18GG  to  1879,  inclusive. 

[NciTB.— Importo  and  exporto  of  foreijscn  merchandise  are  stated  in  specie  values,  and  exports  of  do- 
nu'Mk'  merchandise  are  stated  in  mixed  gold  and  currency  values  since  1861.) 

No.  33.— ARaENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


T£AR  ENDED  JUXE  SO— 


mi 

1869 
1870 
1^^71 
li<72 


H73 
l)j74 
1875 
1X76 
l'<77 
lh7.- 


lK7l» 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 

Domcsllc 

Foreign. 

EXPORTS. 

DoUan. 

Dollars. 

DoUart. 

DoUarM. 

DoUart. 

1, 890,  012 

52, 465 

1,742.477 

6,  832, 266 

8, 574,  743 

2,340,589 

2^,  917 

2, 591, 506 

5, 842, 717 

8, 434, 223 

2,  549, 238 

183,362 

2, 732, 600 

4,806,299 

7,538,899 

2, 235, 089 

205, 154 

2,440,243 

5, 162, 966 

7. 603, 209 

2,281,100 

188,766 

2, 469, 866 

6, 414, 669 

0,  oo4,  dvO 

1,203,366 

89, 110 

1, 292, 476 

7, 040, 576 

8, 333, 051 

1, 324, 282 

135,  382 

1, 459, 664 

9. 169,  982 

10, 629, 646 

2,  985,  661 

249,  ?31 

3,  234,  992 

7, 587, 843 

10, 822, 835 

2, 478,  513 

155, 450 

2,633,963 

4,  537,  670 

7, 171, 633 

1,  301, 294 

138,  324 

1,  439,  618 

5,  834,  709 

7, 274, 327 

1,  519, 190 

65,862 

1,  585,  052 

3,  602, 736 

5, 187,  788 

1, 129, 168 

97,614 

1,226,782 

3, 449,  309 

4, 676, 091 

2, 013,  687 

138,522 

2, 152, 109 

4, 948,  016 

7, 100, 125 

2.  023, 401 

103,  722 

2, 127, 123 

3,  518, 105 

5, 645, 228 

27,  074, 490 

2,  053,  081 

29, 128, 471 

78,  747, 862 

107, 876, 333 

No.  34.—AUSTRIA.  (including  Venice  for  1859  and  1860). 


li^Vt 

I«t57 

li<&< 

iNiO 

W'l 

1S71 

1^2..... 

ls7;{ 

i^n 

1?*75 

im 

I 

b77 

1S7.S 

1^7'J 

Total 


690,  328 

22, 706 

713, 034 

436,158 

1, 149. 192 

161,633 

30, 305 

191,938 

510, 841 

702, 779 

267,837 

2,558 

270,395  , 

624,567 

894,062 

622,  732 

19 

622,751  ' 

975,638 

1,  598, 389 

1,185,380 

23, 317 

1, 208, 697 

371,409 

1, 580, 106 

1, 630, 130 

23, 240 

1,653,370 

944,028 

2,  597, 398 

1, 480, 348 

34,474 

1,494,822 

1, 012, 066 

2,606,888 

1,  608,  612 

62,544 

1,671,156 

781, 402 

2, 452, 558 

1,  682, 249 

5, 972 

1, 688, 221 

488,642 

2, 176, 863 

1, 662, 355 

5,400 

1,  667, 755  , 

668,858 

2, 336, 613 

1,  554, 319 

1,200 

1,555,519  ' 

949,860 

2,505,388 

2,  666, 246 

2,300 

2, 668,  546 

414, 020 

3, 082,  566 

2,  827,  581 

3,673 

2, 831, 254 

272,250 

3, 103, 504 

2,640,648 

1,059 

2, 641, 707 

315. 813 

2, 957, 520 

20. 660, 398 

218, 767 

20, 879, 165 

8, 765, 561 

29, 644,  726 
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IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS — BY   COUNTRIES. 


VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  fnnu. 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued, 


No.  35.— BELOnXM. 


TEAB  ENDED  jrXE  SO— 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


EIPORTS. 


DomeHdf. 

Dollar 9. 
6, 431,  KW 
6.  &39,  333 
6, 200.  345 
6, 408,  981 
6,  379, 820 

11,  610,  950 
13,  054, 186 
15.  280, 437 
20, 197.  515 

12,  387,  590 
16, 093, 747 
18,  206, 025 
22, 388,  075 
27,  470,  003 


Forelirn. 

Uottan. 
468,879 
576, 019 
614, 414 
318, 923 
475,  814 
261,  260 
328,755 
462,802 
620, 710 
331,  778 
682,393 
626.034 
1, 149,  506 
1, 052, 398 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTH. 


DoUart. 

6, 900,  732 

7, 115. 352 

6, 814, 759 

6,  727, 9M 

7, 055,  634 

11,872,210 

13,382,941 

15, 743,  239 

20. 818,  225 

12, 719, 368 

16,  776, 140 

18,  832, 059 

23,  537,  581 

28,  522, 401 


iMPoim. 


DoOart. 
2,267,3C 
3. 212,  568 
3. 162,  5ta 
2.9(S9,93» 
3,  140. 144 
4,178,714 
5,  5«.  461 
5.711,077 
5,727,441 
C189.Q9(« 
5. 441. 47^ 
5.  it79,  149 
3,9)42,8|2 
4,209.232 


TtTUIV 
POIM^I 


9  :v 

10  C 
>^ 

»::■ 
10.  a" 

!••.■< 

J  *•- 

1«  »^ 


188.  848,  660 


7,969,685  |      196,818,545         60.872.088 


No.  36.— BRAZIL. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


5. 603,  617 
4, 964, 308 
5,  585,  565 
5, 779, 359 
5.  665, 098 
5, 942, 416 
5.  852, 191 
7,090,987 
7,560,502 
7,  631, 865 
7,252,218 
7.  498, 118 
8, 610,  646 
8, 106,  928 


93, 143.  818 


88,042 

135, 079 

109,839 

87,  245 

109,225 

71, 317 

60.592 

106,735 

141,654 

110,494 

94, 162 

83,695 

76,058 

87.442 


5,  691,  659 
5,099,387 
5,695,404 
5,866,604 
5,  n4, 323  ■ 
6, 013.  733 
5,912.783  . 
7, 197, 7-22  ! 
7,702,156  I 
7,742,339 

7.  346,  380  . 
7,581,813  , 
8,686,704  ' 

8.  IM,  370  I 


16. 816).  803 
19. 100. 30O 
23.595,740 
24.837,403 
25,161,219 
30. 551, 215 
30.122.384 
3H,  540, 376 
43, 888. 647 
42. 027. 863 
45.446,381 
43.498.041 
42, 96A,  973  I 


89.37^,441 


I 


1, 361,  579 


No.  37.— CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.* 


t  ■ 


I-.' 


2.'.:  •.* »-; 


2i>*  » - 
34.  l^  ■* 

29,  ill  !♦* 

31.  ©■•-». 

4j.:^  • 

51.  :#  - 

41  ~*  ^ 

51,*C>«'. 
5L«i;^ 


94,  505, 397   465, 930, 786    56*.  tl ' 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


450,431 
520. 628 
225. 577 
428,645 
199, 132 
501,  616 
880,963 
899,  570 
787,056 
734,  374 
891,  988 
913.  307 
1. 205. 180 
1,110,603 

9,  749, 072 


32.033 
97,  820 
18,86U 
16,484 
33, 346 
20,206 
56,060 
02,240 
41,904 
49,858 
37,853 
47,423 
49,  577 
45, 173 


482.454 
618,448 
244.437 
445.129 
232,478 
521,  822 
937,025 
961,  810 
828,960 
784.232 
929.841 
960,730 
1, 254. 757 
1,155,776 


7«. 

907, 752 
1.128.735 

730.714 

734,565 
1,48U01« 
1,300.011 
1,974,968 
2.853,093 
2.435,151 
1. 507, 515 
2.6T8,<72 
2.968,996 
2.251,689 


608,837 


10, 357,  909  ,      24. 069, 476  ;        M  iT 


*  Includius  Xicuragiia,  GuatomiUa,  Costa  Rica,  Houclunui,  imd  Salvador. 


IMPORTS  AND  KXPORTS BY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  MERCriAyDISR  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued 


No.  38.~CHILI. 


YEAR  KNDED  JUXE  SO-- 


1^68 

is7a 


li72 


1«73 

im 

1«<76 

1^77 
1S78 
1»79 


l'*67. 
1868. 

\m. 

1*71 

1^3 

1m74, 

1K75. 

\m 

1M77 
1^78 
lJ<79 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 

DomeHtlc.   I 

Foreign. 

Dollars. 

EXPORTS. 

DoUnrt. 

DoUart. 

Dollart. 

Dollars. 

990,460 

26,  72D 

1,  017, 189 

740,  250 

1, 757, 439 

2,809,092 

82, 467 

2, 891, 559 

1,  287, 176 

4, 178,  735 

1, 524,  612 

56,387 

1,580,999 

951, 767 

2,  532,  766 

1,969,580  ' 

115,905 

2,  085, 485 

1, 186,  982 

3, 272, 467 

1,  670,  534 

87,  765 

1,758,299 

773,  682 

2,  531, 981 

1.548,411 

33, 108 

1.581,519 

716,  544 

2,  298,  063 

1, 725,  697 

124, 183 

1,  849,  880 

721, 799 

2,  571,  679 

2, 273, 957 

34,279 

2, 308, 236 

1, 070, 007 

3.  378,  243 

2, 730, 617 

83,373 

2,  813,  990 

606,560 

3,  480, 550 

2,  OGl,  900 

12,  776 

2,  074,  766 

780,  242 

2.  8&t,  008 

2, 157,  652 

41,  758 

2, 199, 410 

755,  222 

2.  954,  032 

2, 175, 407 

52,  084 

i          2.  227, 551 

689,368 

2,  910,  919 

1,  977, 450 

12,511 

1, 989,  961 

670.466 

2,  660. 427 

1,  253, 555 

2,468 

1, 258, 023 

642,715 

1, 898,  738 

26,  869,  074 

765,793 

27,  634,  867 

11,661,780 

39,  296,  647 

No.  39.— CHINA  (including  Hong-Kong). 


3,  045,  610 
3,  5,50,  815 
3,  942,  3.32 
5, 170,  884 
3,  051,  616 
2,  041,  836 
2,  915,  465 

2,  547,  085 
2, 078,  565 

3,  551, 038 

4,  715, 115 

4,  903,  075 
6,  850,  931 

5,  930, 954 


Total. 


54, 295, 321 


99,621 
27,993 
37,  682 
32,354 
64, 765 
28,996 
21,  370 
8,885 
55,096 
15,  710 
14,777 
34,631 
16.324 
11,245 


3,  145,  231 
3,  578,  808 

3,  980,  014 
5,  203,  238 
3, 116,  381 
2,  070,  832 
2,  936,  835 
2,  555, 970 
2, 133,  661 
3, 566, 748 

4.  729,  892 
4,  937,  706 
6. 867, 255 
5, 942, 199 


10, 131, 142 
12,112,440 

11,  384,  990 
*13,  207,  361 

14,  565,  527 
20,  0O4, 365 
26,  752,  835 
27, 191,  759 
18,  568,  940 
14,  676,  416 

12,  847, 633 
12, 301, 684 
18, 120,  483 
18,  084,  694 


13,  276,  373 

15,  691, 248 

j    15,  365,  013- 

I    18, 410,  .599 

I    17,  681.  908 

22, 135, 197 

29,  689,  670 

29,  747,  7L» 

20,702,0(1 

18,  243,  ie4 

17.  577,  525 

17, 239,  390 

24,. 987,  7:  8 

24,  026,  893 


469,449 


54,764,770   230,010,278  [   284,775,048 


*  Also  including  Singapore  for  18C9. 
No.  40.— DENMARK  AND  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 


1866 

1S67 

1S88 

ld«9 

1870 

1K71 

m2 

1873 ' 

1K74 

1875 

li»76 

IH77 

1878 

1879 

Total 


1.  249,  000 

8,295 

1, 257,  205 

458, 777 

1, 716,  072 

1,041,058  ; 

32,  001 

1, 073,  050 

588,569 

1,  661, 628 

l,r'm,986  1 

27, 351 

1, 376,  337 

578,  033 

1,954,370 

1,597,651 

36,999 

1,  634,  6,50 

587, 95.3 

2,  222,  603 

1,  205, 129 

72, 319 

1,  337, 448 

506,492 

1, 843,  940 

2,  355,  283 

13,993 

2.  369, 276 

673, 375 

3, 042, 651 

1,  639,  846 

36,806 

1,  676,  712 

708, 510 

2. 445,  22Z 

2,303,506 

33, 145 

2, 336.  651 

453,301 

2,  789, 952 

2,221,291  1 

22,156 

2, 243, 447 

387,448 

2,  030, 895- 

1,680,772 

9,026 

1, 680,  798 

5*22,  019 

2, 212, 417 

1,  548,  684 

13,498 

1,502,182 

305, 215 

1,927,391 

4, 071,  389 

8,592 

4, 079.  981 

293,533 

4, 373,  514 

4,  042, 184 

7,613 

4,  049,  797 

345,  010 

4, 394,  807 

3, 171,  041 

15, 737 

3, 187,  378 

464,  205 

3, 051, 043 

29,536,420 

1 

337, 591 

29,  874,  Oil 

0, 993, 100 

30,807,111 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS ^BY  COUNTRIES. 


VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  80— 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
3878 
1870 


Total 


No.  41.— PRANCB. 


EXP0BT8. 


DomMtlc 


DoUart. 
50, 900. 307 
33,834.460 
25, 800, 759 
32, 747, 910 
45, 053,  886 
20,482,263 
30,039,206 
33, 220, 620 
42, 326. 187 
33,172,387 
39, 022, 829 
44. 098, 343 
54, 289, 918 
88, 194.  041 


580, 263. 125 


Forei^. 


DoUart. 

821. 796 

582,706 

626.232 

366.489 

502,361 

170, 345 

492,912 

560,886 

638,124 

460,340 

769, 873 

1,041,575 

1,029,220 

1, 475, 586 


TOTAL  tl- 

TOTAL  EI- 
P0BT8. 

IMPOSTS. 

P0ini5(l 

Eirom 

DoUart, 

DoUart, 

DoOan 

51, 312. 103 

22,922.065 

74.3tVV 

34.417,166 

29,386.230 

«^«.k 

26, 416. 901 

25^  315. 605 

SUTJi* 

33.114,408 

30,284,531 

62.39hX.' 

45, 556. 247 

42.731,136 

9A.-y:.  «- 

26, 652, 608 

28.000. 279 

54,751.-*^T 

31.432.118 

43.140,156 

-iSTi.":* 

33. 781. 506 

33,077,200 

«7,7>i"« 

42. 964, 311 

51. 601. 806 

0I.C3^y 

33.632.727 

50.773.148 

«.♦>*'•': 

39,792,702 

50.050.577 

0ft.rAn 

45.130.918 

47.556.203 

9X.mk2Lt 

55. 310, 138 

43*378. 870 

».m^m 

89. 669. 627 

50.684.601 

14Q.3M.9 

8. 938, 445  \      589, 201, 570  >    550. 900.  507     1, 140.  IK  IC 


No.  42.— FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA,  AND  ADJACENI 

ISLANDS. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


272, 269 
330,563 
257, 300 
421, 372 
354,097 
258, 117 
714,  557 
133,847 
135,560 
151, 134 
273,943 
314,451 
374, 452 
334,657 


417 


2,212 


220 
1,023 


272.686 

92,056 

3HT44 

330,563 

87.836 

41*.  ?» 

259,602 

232.341 

4ti.M: 

421, 372 

134,074 

»i44e 

354.007 

200,029 

535.  W 

258,117 

200,804 

45»jn 

714, 557 

441.159 

1,155. -K 

133,847 

57.056 

»!,«. 

135.560 

140.330  ' 

>4*l 

151, 134 

110.543  . 

»c- 

273,043 

76.076 

Sji^fli 

314. 451 

48,107 

3dU 

374,672 

100,220 

4ffi.yp: 

335,680 

115.337 

451'*: 

Total 


4, 326, 400 


3,872 


4, 330, 281 


2,056,768'         6.3>C'H 


No.  43.— FRENCH  WEST  INDIES  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA. 


1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869*. 
1870*. 
1871*. 
1872*. 
1873  .. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879., 


698,478 

4,207 

702,685  1 

364,143 

!.««.■-' 

693, 755 

5,856 

690,611  ' 

253.878 

45V  ♦• 

939,  931 

10, 176 

950.107 

234,490 

IIH* 

1, 174,  056 

45.514 

1, 219, 570 

606,952 

1,W4S= 

1. 117,  060 

60,130 

1, 167, 190 

467.380 

1,«*^ 

1,256,701  ' 

37,067 

1,203,858 

1,6)^6^100 

i«««<^ 

1,460,746  1 

46. 414 

1,  507. 160 

2. 200.063 

3.7fcU- 

1, 134, 795 

11,498 

1,146.293  , 

1,104,740 

1»1  p.- 

1, 172, 143  : 

6.481 

1, 178, 624 

1. 441, 134 

2,«^'' 

1, 167,  276 

15,284 

1,182,560 

2,035.430 

i.2i:.» 

1, 486,  925 

12,926 

1,490,851 

1.857.668 

^X'CJ.t 

1, 368,  074 

39,504 

1, 407,  578 

2.322.653 

3ink»r.. 

1,669.880 

20,785 

1,500.665  , 

^876^003 

4.««:.w 

1,  535,  768 

15,884 

1, 551, 652 

2,c;4.ooo 

<16:^7^ 

Total 


16. 775,  678 


321, 726 


17, 007, 404        20, 356. 401  37.  IH.  •«« 


*lDcludlnj;  exportn  to,  anil  imnorta  from,  MiqueloB,  Langley,  and  St  Pierre  IalaBdafartJi#yf«r«  U 
1872,  inclufllve,  such  exports  ana  imports  not  having  l>een  separately  stated  for  the  jeaxai 
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VALUE  of  MBRCHAXDISB  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued, 

No.  44.— GERMAinr. 


EXPORTS. 


I'EAB  ENDED  JUNE  30- 


TOT.iL  EX- 


1866 

1867 

\i^ 

1H69 

1870 

lh71 

1K72 

1^73 

1874 

1K75, 

1X76 

W77, 

1878 

lb79 


■ 

POSTS. 

DoiBMlle. 

Forelirn- 

Dollars. 

DoUan. 

Dollart. 

19, 084. 603 

1, 531, 432 

21, 516, 125 

20, 578,  510 

1,489,668 

22, 068, 178 

29,  611,  606 

1, 548, 716 

31, 190, 322 

36,  934.  931 

958, 321 

37, 883, 252 

41, 250.  530 

1, 038, 347 

42, 288, 877 

34, 352,  022 

038,385 

34,  090, 407 

39.  867,  604 

766,261 

40,  633,  868 

60, 124, 410 

1,  465,  637 

61,  590.  047 

61, 668, 381 

1, 324,  844 

62, 993,  225 

49, 232,  648 

1. 233,  377 

60, 466, 025 

49, 161, 752 

1,  467, 320 

50, 629,  072 

57, 456, 120 

651, 313 

58, 107, 433 

53, 991, 387 

818,  458 

54,  809, 845 

56, 164, 394 

892,  851 

57, 057,  245 

610, 398,  988 

15,  824.  933 

626,  223. 921 

IMPORTS. 


DoUarM. 
26, 416, 023 
26, 581, 208 
22, 377, 761 
25, 087, 987 
27, 015, 321 
25,  093,  635 
46,  243,  748 
61, 401, 756 
43,  909, 852 
40,  247, 712 
35, 319, 462 
32,  509,  365 
34,  790, 103 
35. 519,  818 


482, 513, 751 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 

Dollars. 

47,  932, 148 

48,  649,  386 
53,  568, 083 
62,  971, 239 
69,  304, 198 
60.  084, 042 
86, 877, 616 

122,  991, 803 
106,  903,  077 
90,  713,  737 
85, 948,  534 
90,  616.  798 
89, 599, 948 
92,  577, 063 


1, 108,  737,  672 


No.45.~GHEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1866 

1^ 

1869, 

1870 

1871, 

18?2, 

1873, 

1874, 

1875, 

1876. 

1877. 

1878, 

1679, 


Total. 


283, 644, 365 
219, 915, 124 
195, 085, 084 
182, 605,  560 
243, 316, 828 
270, 116, 075 
261, 444, 251 
312, 347, 848 
341, 024, 049 
313.  541,  849 
331,  387, 126 
341,851,634  i 
383,  606,  911 
346, 485,  881 


4,  026,  371',  585 


3, 871, 298 
5, 175, 100 

3,  280, 406 
2, 448, 125 

4,  868, 814 
3, 086, 465 
4, 052,  584 
4, 514, 026 
4,  335,  535 
3,  560, 293 
4,664,924 
4, 109, 421 
3.  823,  819 
2, 342,  558 


287, 515, 063 
225. 090, 224 
198,  ?63, 490 
185, 053, 685  i 


202, 275, 650 
172, 398, 128 
132, 012, 622 
158, 890,  015 


248, 185,  642 

152,  066, 269 

273, 202,  540 

220, 768, 371 

265,  496,  835 

248, 772, 324 

316,  361,  874 

237. 298, 218 

345, 359,  584 

180,  042, 813 

317,  111,  142 

155, 297,  944 

336,  052,  050 

123,  373,  281 

345,961,055 

113.734,258 

387, 430, 730 

107, 290,  677 

348, 828. 439 

108,  538,  812 

489, 791, 313 
397, 488, 352 
330, 378, 012 
343, 943, 700 
400, 251,  911 
493,  970,  911 
514, 269, 159 
554, 160, 092 
525, 402, 897 
472, 409,  086 
459. 425, 331 
459. 695. 313 
494, 721, 407 
457,  387, 251 


54, 142, 368  ,  4,  080,  514, 953   2, 312, 759, 282  i  6, 393,  274.  235 


No.  46.— DOMINION   OP    CANADA    AND    OTHER 

ABffERICAN  PROVINCES. 


BRITISH    NORTH 


1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878, 

1W9 


22, 380. 652 
17, 295, 837 
21, 419,  222 
20  085,  805 
21. 060, 369 
27. 564, 344 
24, 426, 465 
30, 361,  368 
38, 883, 931 
32, 238, 965 
31.  526, 415 
36, 676, 160 
34,  929,  072 
28. 381, 560 


2, 448, 228 
3, 724, 465 

2,  661,  555 
3, 295,  666 
4, 278. 885 
4, 711, 832 
4, 984. 989 
4, 203, 745 
4,  580, 243 

3,  986,  770 
3, 477, 716 
2, 698. 020 
3. 355, 349 
2, 462, 133 


24,  828,  880 
21, 020.  302 
24, 080, 777 
23, 381,  471 
25, 339, 254 
32, 276, 176 
29, 411, 454 

34,  565, 113 
43,473,174 
36, 225. 735 

35,  004, 131 
39, 374, 180 
38, 284,  421 
30,  843,  702 


48,  528.  628 
25,  044,  005 
26, 261, 379 
29, 293, 766 
36. 266, 328 
32,  542, 137 
36,  346, 930 
37, 649.  532 
34,365,961 
28, 271,  926 
29,  010.  251 
24, 277, 378 
25,  357, 802 
26, 133,  554 


73. 357,  508 
46, 064. 307 
50. 342, 156 
52,  675, 237 
61, 604,  582 
64,  818,  313 
63, 758,  384 
72, 214,  645 
77, 839, 135 
64,  497, 661 
64.  014.  382 
63,  651,  558 
63.  642. 223 
56. 977, 256 


Total 387,230,174        50,878,596,      438,108,770       439,348,577;      877,457,347 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from. 

the  United  States,  &c.— Continued. 

Ko.  47.— BRITI3H  WjES3T  INTDIES,  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  AND  BRinSH 

GUIANA. 


KX  POSTS. 


YEAR  ENDED  JUxNE  80— 


Domestic    '    PoirifB. 


TOTAL  BX- 
P0BT8. 


TfTiL II 
IMPOSTS,      rtlff  iU 

iifom 


1866 

1867, 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873. 

1874, 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


Total. 


DoUart. 
9, 514, 719 
9. 963, 108 
8,  J85. 532 
9, 101,  'J28 
8,087,284 
8, 804.  026 
8, 614, 923 
9, 095. 938 
9, 18D,  266 
9, 414, 475 
9. 947, 294 
9, 374, 456 
9, 317, 601 
8,498,980 


DoUara. 

75,832 

86,683 

94,531 

101, 760 

98,954 

95,448 

137, 629 

223.807 

210, 441 

196,627 

265, 531 

228,579 

264.770 

285,459 


DoUarg. 

9. 500. 551 
10, 049, 791 

9.060,063 
9,202,988 
8, 186, 238 
8, 900, 374 

8. 752. 552 
9,  319, 745 
9, 390. 707 
9, 611, 102 

10,  212,  825 
9,603,035 
9.582,371 
8,784.439 


I 


DoUart. 
4,458.78h 
4.  428, 801 
5,272,414 
«,551,«30 
6.453.529 
7, 293. 569 
9,46^130 
6,S57.442 
4, 913, 806 
7.032,358 
4,534.929 
9.729,987 
7,788,903 
4,203.210 


JkJLsn. 
UMSS 

i4.c-at 

Ij  Tjili- 
14.  «V 

I6l1BLK 
iM  TT  fr. 

14  ir  •- 
14  M.'^:' 
ii«aM 
It  rr  "* 
If  szc. 

lltT*!- 


127,900,730  1        2,306,061:      130,206,781         89.074,878        S1IC341  f>^ 


No.  48.— BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 


1866 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870, 

1871, 

1872 

1873. 

1874 

1875 

1876, 

1877 

1878 

1879 


581,968 
381, 141 
642,531 
471, 019 
239,089 
273, 513 
426,  382 
165,270 
482,998 
473,049 
356,564 
862.620 
886,998 
1. 142, 196 


850 
17, 779 

4,909 
11,485 

4,559 
31,020 

4,925 

3,906 
10,464 


Total. 


7,571 

3,020 

1.843 

240 


582.818 
39(i.920 
617.440 
482.504 
243,618 
304,533 
431.307 
160.176 
493.462 
473,040 
364,135 
865,640 
868,841 
1.142,436 


6.181, 

8,032,485 

7, 476, 294 

9. 003, 710 

10, 060, 8M 

13. 702;  787 

11,M2;097 

16. 855i.  747 

14.179.664 

15^  564, 609 

12,800^937 

10.723^619 

12.081,596 

12.225^770 


1  :«.♦•• 

•.XII  I' 
i.4Mr<. 

14«:» 
ii.ri»» 
IT.  cm 

liSK.5r 
IXMLV 


7.385,338 


102, 571 


7. 487, 909       161, 05S,  906        168.  M.*. 


No.  49.— aiBRALTAR,  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA* 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


2.451,775 
3,151,896 
3, 374, 461 
4.  516,  509 
5, 121, 611 
4. 622, 714 
3, 954, 002 
4, 229,  866 
3, 889, 214 
2,429,547 
3, 25:j,  032 
3, 022, 031 
4,  689. 125 
3,  465,  896 


31,  961 
163.027  I 
44,409 
68,602 
328,373 
266,044 
159,897  I 
62,870  ' 
26, 516 
21,694 
41.461 
42,776 
26, 026  { 
59,934 


2,483,756 

1, 833.283 

4.Ji:o 

3, 314, 923 

933,210 

4.54^*. 

3. 418,  870 

e05»76» 

illiC 

4.585,111 

1,432.971 

!•>♦- 

5,  U9. 964 

1,867,000 

:,Rt^. 

4,888.758 

1.970.896 

1»SK<" 

4.113.890 

3,933.484 

itC  ' 

4,282,736 

4,008,173 

8t2»»»- 

3. 915,  730 

1,836.939 

\  :-::«• 

2, 451, 241 

1,943,080 

4,»*  - 

8,204.493 

1.050.602 

4.J**  ■ 

3,964.807 

1,063.476 

S^C>^J» 

4, 715, 151 

1,270,4:3 

^K— 

3. 525, 830 

818,016 

IH-,- 

Total 53,071,679 


1, 333, 619 


54,405.280 


24.«n.372  j 


7U«S* 


*Inc]udiog  Malta,  from  1866  to  1868,  iDcluaivc. 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  50.— BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


lEiR  ENDED  JUNE  SO— 


1^ 

l«i67 
1868 
1869 

\m 
im 

1872 
1^73 
1874 

im 
\m 

1M78 


EXPORTS. 


Total 


Domestle. 

Foreign. 

Dollars. 

1 
DoUarM. 

6, 050, 532 

58,467 

5, 102, 353 

24, 137 

4, 848, 984 

41, 150 

4, 619, 313 

58,652 

3. 419, 973 

46,602 

2, 369, 346 

54,380 

TOTAL  EX- 
POSTS. 


2,899,603 
3, 917, 477 
8, 785, 908 
3, 505, 435 
3, 878, 866 
5, 780, 278 

6,  479, 193 

7,  042. 875 


63, 700, 136 


50,413 

62,789 

58,380 

76,180 

77,089 

105, 189 

292,102 

128, 040 


DoUars. 

6, 108, 999 
'5,126,490 

4, 890, 134 

4,  677, 965 
3, 466. 575 
2, 423, 728 
2, 950, 016 
3, 980, 266 
3, 844,  288 
3, 581,  615 
3,  955,  955 

5,  885, 467 

6,  771, 295 
7, 171,  815 


IMPORTS. 


DoUart. 

419, 621 

262,401 

85,125 

126, 206 

278,964 

285,  Oil 

3, 736, 107 

3,142,418 

1, 750, 177 

3, 730, 976 

1,455,649 

1, 476, 238 

1, 185, 905 

785,  773 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


1,134.470         64,834,606 


18, 720, 571 


Dollars. 
6, 528, 620 
5, 388,  891 

4,  975, 259 
4, 804, 171 
3, 745,  539 
2. 708, 737 
6,686,123 
7, 122,  684 

5,  594,  465 
7, 312,  591 
5.411,604 
7, 361, 705 
7, 957, 200 
7, 957,  588 


83, 555, 177 


No.  51.— GREECE. 


im 

18«7 

i 

186B 

..............J.............    - 

im 

1 

1870 

1 

Ib71 

33. 101 

71,700 

51, 379 

32,668 

22,900 

143,235 

190, 170 

*4, 888, 104 

285,019 

33,101 

isTi 

71.700 

1873 

51.379 

Ifc74 

32,668 

1875 

22,900 

li?76 



143. 235 

1877 

1878 

6,458 
2,222 

196,628 
4, 890, 326 

1(<79 

285,019 

Total 

5, 718, 276 

8.680 

6, 726, 956 

83,765 

83, 765 

184,783 

184, 783 

128,925 

128, 925 

138,431 

138.431 

80,001 

80.001 

298.335 

331, 436 

307, 761 

379, 461 

413,604 

464,963 

484,168 

616, 836 

•             455,290 

478, 190 

560,411 

703,646 

1             523, 128 

719, 756 

276,445 

5, 166. 771 

t             409, 328 

604.347 

4, 344, 375 


10, 071. 331 


*  Principallv  fire-arms. 
No.  52.— HA7TI  AND  SAN  DOMINGK). 


le€6. 

1867, 

1368, 

1B69. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187rt 

1K77 

1878 

1879 


ToUl 


3, 584, 573 
2, 398, 418 
3, 015, 093 
1, 320, 482 
2, 571. 519 
2, 898, 440 
3, 028,  649 
3, 911, 130 

4,  588,  624 
5,117.737 

5.  360, 235 
4, 4.58, 890 
4.  730, 044 
3, 877, 495 


I 


50^  361,  329  i 


229,793 

1 
3, 814, 366 

1,180,489  i 

5, 003, 855 

348, 413 

2,746,831 

1,011,240  , 

3,758,071 

298,608 

3,313,701 

837,229 

4, 150. 930 

129,462 

1,449,944  , 

714, 528 

2,164.472 

183,700 

2,755,219  ' 

924, 777 

3.679.906 

172,  989 

2,571,429 

1. 007, 844 

3, 579, 273 

244,232 

3, 272, 881 

1,  510, 956  , 

4, 783, 837 

416, 331 

4,  327, 461 

2,059,448  1 

6, 386, 909 

201,  401 

4, 790, 025 

1, 649, 781 

6,  439, 806 

123,372 

5,241,109 

2. 434. 434 

7, 675. 543 

146. 552 

.5,506,787 

3.196.032 

8.  702, 819 

107,584 

4.  568,  474 

3,  298, 576 

7,  865,  050 

88,922 

4. 818, 966 

3,  213, 298 

8, 032, 264 

89.795 

3,967.290  , 

3,225,209  , 
26, 272,  841 

7, 192. 499 

2, 781, 154 

53, 142, 483 

79,415,324 
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VALUE  of  MEROHAyDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  fr.>i 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  53.— HA^WAHAN  ISLANDS. 


TEAB  ENDED  JUNE  80- 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874, 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878, 

1879, 


Total. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


1866. 

1867  - 

1868.. 

1869. 

1870  .. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873  . 

1874. 

1875  .. 

1876., 

1877.. 

1878  . , 

1879., 


Domestic. 

Foreli^n. 

Dollars. 

DoUarg. 

963,204 

.    160,866 

777, 342 

87.150 

751, 941 

89.951 

687,352 

86,665 

744,371 

64,045 

814.  885 

43,730 

690, 295 

43,469 

631. 103 

43,088 

588,280 

26,348 

621,974 

40.190 

724,267 

45, 395 

1, 109, 429 

163,520 

1,  683, 446 

52,653 

2,  288, 178 

86,740 

12,  978, 067 

1, 033, 810 

TOTAL  EI- 
POSTS. 


DoUan. 

1, 126, 070 

864,492 

841,882 

774. 017 

608,416 

858,615 

633,764 

674,191 

614,628 

662,164 

769,662 

1,272,949 

1, 736, 099 

2, 374, 918 


I 


IMPORn. 


DoUan. 
1,586,221 
1, 070,  S52 
1.189.400 
1.288,7d4 
1,134.723 
1,143,244 
1,280,833 
1.275,061 
1,016,953 
1, 227. 191 
1, 376^  681 
2,550,835 
2,678.830 
3. 257, 938 


TtTUll 

potri  A^» 
KiPtn^ 

iMUa 

1  Ti;  r-; 
1,9.4  :♦. 

1.941'^ 

2.0^1  **-• 

l.*14  •  * 
IH^  .  - 

!,&•>  /: 

2.  IV-  >4! 
4  414.  :r.3 


14,011,877  ;      22,076»445 


»  t*^  -J: 


No.  54.— ITALY. 


4,  934. 148 
4, 902. 983 
5. 434,  276 

5.  682.  951 
6, 344.  912 
6. 090, 449 
5, 438,  718 

7.  241, 097 
8. 378,  666 
7.226.554 
7. 770, 470 
8. 484, 496 
8, 736, 719 

8,  657, 403 


95.  323, 842 


4,450  ' 
57,297 
24,218  \ 
23,224 
129.741  I 
68,776 
13,468  ' 
54,552 

4,019  ; 

1,  515  I 
17,005  i 
10, 172  j 

4,381 
830  j 


4. 938, 598 
4,960,280 
5, 458. 494 
5.  706, 175 
6. 474.  653 
6, 159,  225 
5, 452, 186 
7, 295, 649 
8,382,685 
7, 228,  069 
7, 787, 475 
8, 494,  068 
8, 741, 100 
8.  658, 233 


4,145,772 
5.288,887 
4.509,633 
6.209.863 
6.641.546 
7.  443, 512 
7,  592, 191 
7, 974, 482 
8,499.294 
9. 190, 182 
7,628,363 
7.105,230 
6.711,006 
7.884.327 


*,^>4   : 
W, :;«.  :< 

9.  »r>- 1^ 
11.916     • 

13.  »fi  :r 

13  M4  r 

15. 27*t.  1.-. 
16,«5|il.Ta 

!€.  ii^r- 

15.41i«S" 
1S.4^1»' 

ic  r^i  -*• 


413, 648        95, 757, 490  ■      96, 824.  307 


lftl>Sl  V 


No.  55.— JAPAN. 


Total. 


254.168 

611 

2.54,779 

635,876 

76,148 

712, 024 

755,238 

14,233 

769, 471 

1. 255, 703 

36,233 

1. 291, 936 

551,797 

19,389 

571, 186 

459,230 

16,943 

476, 173 

887,482 

18, 731 

906,213 

1, 167, 972 

6,882 

1, 174, 854 

1,023.285 

23,680 

1,046.965 

1.  647, 197 

14, 736 

1, 661, 933 

1,096,387 

3,309 

1.099.696 

1, 250.  057 

2,289 

1,252,346 

2, 243.  215 

3,612 

2,246,827 

2, 674, 601 

2,323 

2,676,924 

16, 902, 208 

239  119 

16,  Ul,  327 

1, 815. 364 

2.  •?•  34: 

2,618.283 

Xi»>' 

2,424.153 

xmcv 

3, 24.%  317 

4,  .\t:  s: 

3,052,036 

X€^TL 

5,298,153 

5.  774  X." 

6,537,584 

7. 44J  r.- 

7.003.7M 

t.«Cft  Nfc. 

6,468.460 

7  51i>4-' 

7.750.549 

f .  4r.  ••: 

15.470.047  • 

i^fm'L 

13,687.061  ; 

]4,»ai4r' 

7.446.547 

SI.OAS~. 

9.845,562 

12,  .Vi.*- 

93, 571,  K9 


i«i.n..-t 


•. 
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VALUE  of  MERCHx^Xi3ISE  I>iported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 


No.  56.— LIBERIA. 
EXPORTS. 


lEAB  ENDED  JUNE  SO- 


1866 

Mm 

im 

1871 
1M2 
1873 
1874 
1H75 
1«76 
1«77 
1K78 
1S79 


1H66 
1H67 
1W8 
1(<8» 

i«ro 

1871 
18T2 
1873 
W74 
1»C5 
1?76 
1877 
1«7« 
lfl79 


Total. 


Doncsllc. 

Dollars. 

83,  519 

74,98fi 
177,  210 

70,804 
149.  648 

91.  8-J6 

9:;,  032 

98,655 
123.  463 
122,  612 
155, 112 
122,  819 
104, 192 
129.  790 

1,600,666 


ForelgD. 

DoUam. 

144 
4, 875 
6, 209 
2,  932 
4.794 
3,440 
1,965 
2,488 
1,218 

708 
1, 075 
1,861 

710 
1,139 


33,568 


TOTAL  EX- 

PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

83,  663 

56,  473 

79,  861 

62 

183,  419 

5,168 

73,  736 

92,721 

154,442 

104, 605 

95, 266 

73,964 

97. 997 

77, 789 

101, 143 

104.  335 

124,  681 

55,649 

123, 320 

52, 935 

156,187 

78, 251 

124.680 

57, 470 

104,902 

80, 153 

130,  929 

63,360 

1. 634.  226 

902,935 

No.  57.— MEXICO. 


3, 701,  599 
4, 823, 614 
5. 048, 420 
3.835,609 
4,  544, 745 
5, 044, 033 
3, 420. 65% 
3, 941,  019 
4, 016^  148 
3,  872,  004 
4, 700, 978 
4, 503, 802 
5, 811, 429 
5,400,380 


ToUl 62,684,528 


871.  619 

4, 573. 218 

572, 182 

5, 305, 706 

1. 392,  919 

6, 441,  330 

1,  047, 408 

4, 883, 107 

1,  314. 955 

6, 850,  700 

2,568,080 

7,612,113 

2, 122, 931 

5, 543, 580 

2,323.882 

6^264,001 

1, 030, 601 

5,046.830 

1.  865,  278 

5.737,282 

1, 490, 504 

6, 200, 572 

1,389,692 

5,803,404 

1. 640, 275 

7,460,704 

1, 351, 864 

6, 752, 244 

21, 000, 370 

84.564,808 

No.  58.— NBTHBRLAND8. 


1866 . 
1867. 
1868. 

im. 

1870. 

Wl. 

1K72, 

1873, 

1874 

1875 

1«7« 

ur 

1x78 
1079 


Total. 


2. 407. 140 

2, 966. 502 

4, 624. 454 

3, 036, 163 

6. 115,  821 

12,381,161 

U,  010.  301 

10,  842, 840 

18.  712,  846 

7. 483, 010 

12, 185, 355 

10,411,757 

13, 174, 070 

IS,  802. 840 


23,282 

113,205 

31,477 

80,593 

284, 014 

288,  070 

165,541  I 

367, 468 

202,  578 

60,064 

57. 753 

156,  578 

125,  968 

361, 319 


2,430,431 

3. 079. 707 

4,  655, 931 

4, 025.  756 

6,  390, 835 

12, 670, 131 

11, 175, 932 

11,  210,  308 

13.015,424 

7, 548, 074 

12.243,108 

10,  568. 335 

13,  300,  047 

14, 164, 159 


1,  726, 002 
1,071,036 
1,500,667 

2. 336. 164 
2. 715. 665 
3,200,688 
4,002,020 

4. 276. 165 
4,346,364 
5. 174, 504 
5, 150, 572 
5,204.264 
5, 251, 502 
5, 493, 221 


51, 540, 814 


TOTAL !M 

PORTS  A!VD 

EXPORTS. 

Dollarti, 
140. 1.36 
79,  923 
ISo,  587 
16«.  457 
2.59. 047 
169,  230 

175,  786 
205.  478 
180.  330 

176,  255 
234,438 
182, 150 
185,  055 
194,280 


2, 778. 

1,273, 
2,601, 
1.344, 
2,047, 
2.547, 
2,043. 
2.516, 
2,353, 
2,438, 
2.547, 
•2, 774, 
3,680, 


314 
360 
857 
034 
022 
962 
715 
077 
623 
658 
257 
119 
934 
032 


2. 537. 161 


6, 209, 310 

6. 467. 732 

8, 032.  00(» 

7, 219, 271 

8, 575. 365 

10,821,801 

9,546,.'i0» 

10, 541,  006 

10, 203. 203 

10.  Oil,  876 

11, 351, 144 

U,  007. 758 

12. 712. 206 

12,245.465 


136.114,712 


125, 054, 368 


2, 327,  8 10   1 27, 382. 178    33,  523, 764 


5, 208.  745 
4, 665.  067 

5,  929.  788 

6,  710.  790 

7,  744.  757 
14,  718.  003 
13,  723.  647 
14. 153, 385 
16,432,047 

9, 896,  732 
14, 681. 365 
13, 115.  454 
16, 074,  981 
17, 84,5. 091 


160, 905.  942 


H.  Ex.  51- 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued, 

No.  59.— DUTCH  TVEST  INDIES  AND  DITTCH  QUIANA. 


KXPORT& 


YEAR  ENDED  JINE  80- 


Domestic.       Foreign. 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


ToUl 


DoUars. 
1, 131, 777 
848,933 
933,452 
899,609 
937.265 
824,120 
767,344 
954,852 
979,001 
818,424 
857,546 
966,322 
685,789 
789,301 

12, 393, 735 


Dollars. 
12,850 
40. 214 
39,903 
29,595 
33,672 
25, 788 
24,946 
43,359 
21,3^ 
20,843 
15,450 
18.308 
3,588 
8,305 

338, 207 


Dollars. 

1, 144, 627 
889,147 
973,355 
929, 2(M 
970,937 
849,908 
792.290 
998,211 

1,000.387 
839,267 
872,996 
984,630 
689,377 
797,606 


Dollars. 

530,036 

5r(9,163 

712,154 

952,664 

672,336 

1,020,222 

1, 06»,  501 

1.182,994 

1.580,736 

1,486,577 

671,726 

690.  GM 

624,934 

872,222 


TOTAL  W 
POSniAll 

eiptiT« 

D(4lnr* 

1,674  •*". 

1.4>  : 

1.  €K»  ••• 

l.«:*r 

1,  < ». : 
i.nv;--; 

i  1-1 . 

2.  ?.;'.  ^ 

1,544.:.! 

i,€:.\  ii 
1,311 ;:: 

1.68*  •'-* 


12. 731, 942         12, 650, 959 


No.  60.— DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 


1806. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

3876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


Total 


161, 053 

204,395 

144,263 

132,502 

155. 972 

203,785 

111.323 

255,134 

451, 462 

1.034.159 

633,612 

2,667,893 

1,456,362 

1, 477, 510 


6,658 


325 
2,664 


122 


161.053 

211,053 

144.263 

132,827 

158,636 

203,785 

111,323 

255,134 

451.584 

1, 034. 159 

633.612 

2.667,893 

1.456,363 

1, 477, 510 


9. 089, 425 


9,709 


9,009,194 


776. 255 
2, 6U.  188 
1.903.375 
1, 947. 201 
2.550,692 
3.043,131 
7.325.302 
7,556,954 
3,857,708 
<^  775. 399 
5^989.628 
4,511.214 
4.588,515 
5,435.331 


58,884.7 


No.  61.— PERU. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1860. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


Total 


1, 144, 255 

71,580 

1,215,835 

1, 608, 518 

32,396 

1, 730, 914 

1, 602, 927 

63.428 

1,668,355 

1,556,534 

116,911 

1,673,445 

1,858,244 

115,923 

1,074,187 

2, 279, 773 

101,232 

2,381,005 

4, 439. 995 

155,408 

4,505^403 

2,671,534 

199,411 

2,884.045  ■ 

1.811,369 

103,502 

1, 014. 871 

2. 443, 657 

37,284 

2,480.041 

1.001,722 

31, 176 

1,032,808 

1,239,006 

61.546 

1,300,552 

975,507 

30,131 

1,005.838 

1,293,991 

11,871 

1,006,383 

96,017,082 

1,125,299 

27,142.331 

807,238 
1.701,087 
1.785,307 
1,388,310 
2.557.833 
4,731,430 
1.888.963 
1,186,181 
1,258.208 
1,201,335 
l,498,0tt 
1,470,511 
1,531,501 
1.857. 850 

24.817.884 


2-'*,  5*::  >  I 


or  *•■ 

2.iEnLS» 

2.m:.«> 

a,2M.n< 

7,4313^ 
7.W10W 
4,3I0.» 
T,0«L» 
6.f9LSI» 

7,i7^ir 

8,831^ 
C0I2.H. 


z 

3. 
Ik 


7.1UW 

4901.  SM 
4851.  IK 

3.4MH. 
X7AIC 

a.i8a.s. 


»i. 


n& 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  Scg.— Continued. 

No.  62.— PORTUaAL. 


EXPORTS. 


TEAR  CKDEO  JVKE  80— 


ISfiS 
1p71 

1^74 

1j*T6 
1S77 
l><7fe 
1JC9 


Domestlf. 


DoUars. 

498, 728 

546.244 

915,  085 

883,429 

1,  528,  056 

1, 423,  949 

1,  508. 484 


Foreign. 

Dollare. 

19,486 

3,700 

21,  808 

42,345 

37.907 

6,345 

8,939 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


Total 


1, 180, 187 

5.450 

1,  553,  042 

25,  819 

2,  820,  099 

48,  737 

1    3, 169, 027 

78,785 

2, 361, 734 

19,030 

3, 879, 896 

131, 645 

4,  897, 290 

29,871 

27, 165, 250 

479, 867 

Dollars, 

518, 214 

549,944 

936, 893 

925, 774 

1,565,963 

1, 430,  294 

1,517,423 

1, 185,  637 

1,  578,  861 

2,868,886 

3, 247, 812 

2, 380,  764 

4,  Oil,  541 

4, 927, 161 


27, 645,  117 


Dollar 8. 
247, 015 
261, 743 
226,964 
220,030 
303,997 
329,064 
461, 013 
579,  075 
506,135 
480,362 
573,688 
524,826 
429.447 
454,385 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 

DoUart. 
765,229 
811,687 
1, 163, 857 
1, 145, 804 
1.869,960 
1, 759, 358 
1. 978, 436 
1,764,712 
2, 084, 996 
3, 349, 198 
3, 821, 500 
2, 905, 590 
4. 440, 988 
5, 381, 546 


5, 597, 744 


33, 242, 861 


No.  63.— PORTUaUESE  POSSESSIONS. 


Ii«e7. 

lK«8. 

1§«9. 

1870. 

1871  . 

1ST2. 

1^TJ 

1^74 

1«75 

l-»7f> 

1?77 

1«<78 

1^79 


110.  444 
168,243 
283,612 
221,560 
198,496 
166,559 
211, 193 
178, 030 
215.293 
298,388 
303,363 
451. 178 
645,108 
630,995 


274 
3,845 
2,074 
7,620 
2,320 
1,743 
2.225 
2,877 


2,804 
1,767 
1,737 
2,000 
5,211 


110,  718 
172,088 
285,686 
229,180 
200,816 
168,302 
213, 418 
180,907 
215,293 
301,192 
305, 130 
452, 915 
647,108 
636,206 


Total 


4, 082, 462 


36,497 


4, 118, 959 


200,874 

309,831 

22, 213 

67,468 

42, 477 

82,432 

192,515 

125, 877 

47,958 

149,409 

67,928 

78, 514 

61,203 

109,268 


311.592 
481, 919 
307,899 
296,648 
243,293 
250,734 
405, 933 
806,784 
263,251 
450.601 
373,058 
531,420 
708, 311 
745, 474 


1,557,967 


5, 676, 926 


No.  64.— RUSSIA  AND  RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 


ISM. 

1»«7. 

Ia69. 

1*70 . 

Wl. 

1872, 

i^Z 

1874 

l«f75 

1^6 

IKn 

lrf78 


Total 


2,632,042 

2,033,602 

2.302,353 

4.296,650 

4, 180, 639 

6, 777, 442 

6, 917, 709 

11. 764. 256 

10, 284, 803 

11, 481, 758 

U,  922, 285 

4.423,661 

11. 100, 249 

16. 719, 984 


50,100 

60,071 

64,764 

23,836 

13,721 

26,366 

4,076 

20,545 

15,937 

2.379 

1,548 

760 

6,682 

5,479 


2, 682, 142 

2. 102, 673 

2, 367, 117 

4, 320, 495 

4, 194. 860 

6,803,808 

6. 921, 785 

11, 784. 801 

10. 300, 740 

11. 484, 137 

11, 923. 833 

4, 424, 430 

11. 106, 931 

16, 725, 463 


1, 170, 651 

1,668,563 

2. 274, 085 

1, 181. 154 

1,  581, 637 

1,462,001 

1, 965, 393 

2, 212. 293 

1. 257, 170 

1, 309, 750 

1, 112, 152 

618,534 

671, 320 

662.750 


3,852,703 

3,771,236 

4, 641, 202 

5,601,640 

5. 775. 007 

8,266,700 

8, 887, 178 

13,  Olft,  004 

11. 567, 010 

12,883,806 

13,035,085 

5, 042. 064 

11,778,251 

17. 388, 213 


106, 837, 442 


303, 273 


107, 142, 715 


10, 238, 362         126.  381, 077 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  tn»!i 

tlie  United  States,  &c.-TContinu€d. 

No.  65.— SPAIN. 


YBAB  ENDED  JFNE  SO— 


1866 

1867 

1868. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1B7Q 


EIPORTS. 


Domestic.    I     ForclfB. 


Dollars. 
5, 718, 746 
5, 506, 749 
7, 627,  552 
7,596,204 
9, 749, 545 

10, 248. 320 
9.445,705 

10, 056,  724 

11, 643, 715 
7,  540, 086 

10. 138, 320 

10, 461, 750 
8,200.840 

12,438.903  ; 


Total I    126,373,249 


Dollars. 


59.  547 
23,011 

4.885 
32,858 

3,566 
20,861 
16,909 

9,423 
27,290 

9,400 
11,726 

4,626 
86,426 


310, 528 


TOTAL  EX 
P0BT8. 


Dollars.  | 
5. 718. 746  ] 
5, 566. 296  I 
7,650,563  ' 
7. 601, 179 
9. 782. 403 

10,  251,  886 
9. 466, 566 

10,  073, 633 

11. 653, 138 
7. 567. 376 

10, 147. 720 

10,473,476 
8,205,466 

12,  525, 329 


126. 683.  777 


mrosTK 


Dollars. 
2, 673,  ICIR 
3, 050.  ni 
2, 87«l,  007 

3,638.345 
4. 188. 443 
4.  426. 165 
4. 962.  431 
4.598.204 
4,534.666 
3.399.963 
3.280,836 
3.265,646 
3.334.241 


TOTAL  IK 

POIT^  lU 

KIPfB^ 


!*»,  '>  ■■ 
11  i:.»  •' 

U  4.  •  ■-• 
14.44'     . 
13  «?.  ■ 

15.  ff>=  •• 

lis:  ^ 
11  i«i  *<: 

1  J.  547  v^ 

II.  7X  I.: 
ILITI,.:: 


51,780.157        17K,«7ii- 


No.  66. — CUBA. 


1866 

3867 

1868 

1860. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


14, 868. 740 
13, 728. 761 
13. 805, 567 
11, 816, 020 
12,879,287 
13, 768. 060 
12, 960, 831 
15. 117, 767 
15, 677, 716 
14, 185, 956 
12, 080. 303 
J2. 709. 003 
11. 365. 013 
12,201,691 


471.894 
428.536 
870.130 
630.974  I 
1,250,627  { 
1. 040. 737 

889.796  ; 
1.280,110  ! 
1,426,907  I 
1, 166, 481 
768. 167  j 
662,575  , 
624,250 
520,364 


15, 340. 634 
14, 157, 297 
14. 675, 697 
12,446,904 
14. 120, 814 
14. 808, 797 
13,850.627 
16,307.877 
17, 104. 623 
15. 352. 437 
12, 848, 470 
13,371,578 
11,080.263 
12.731.055 


37,525.990 
38.396,536 
40.774.704 
56. 076^  401 
53.777.106 
57, 534. 025 
67, 2»4.  415 
77.077,725 
85,428.007 
64.587.717 
56,007.866 
65,828,305 
56.001.332 
63,640.656 


6i434«i 

67.9lie 
71  Ml.  72 
)kl.lU.M: 
S1.47a«: 

68,rWV 


Total I    187,164,715         12.040.448         190.205.163       830.730.966     l,02iLlW.i: 


No.  67.— PORTO  RICO. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1669 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


2. 046, 389 
1, 595, 474 
2, 456, 003 
2, 833. 530 
2. 220, 705 
2.  511, 305 
2.406,252 
1, 913, 333 
1,  Bhl,  060 
2, 113. 638 
1, 750, 162 
1. 960.  205  i 
1.504.431  ' 
1,771,483  I 


81,703 
41.547 
91,533 

106,632 
80,006 
86.334 

136.907 
88.857 

149. 329 
97,563 
65,794 

109. 320 
49,358 
39, 191 


2.128,002 
1,637,021 
2,547.536 
2,440.171 
2.300,711 
2.507,630 
2.543,150 
2, 002, 100 
2.006.380 
2,211.201 
1,815.056 
2.089.585 
1. 553. 789 
1, 810. 674 


6. 170. 018 
5.313.249 
6.345.639 
7.407,650 
8,183.249 
0.452.445 
11, 327. 766 
7, 979. 081 
6.884.719 
6.913.662 
4,173.7M 
4.405.7SS 
4, 800.  817 
4,384,054 


1«14«*» 
li*»*- 

urar 
9M  * 

»  l-H  *• 
tJ>4'" 


Total. 


28,460,039  1        1,224.074  20,684,113,      08.742.766.      lA*3k^ 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS ^BY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  68.— ALL    SPANISH   POSSESSIONS    OTHBR   THAN    CUBA  AND 

PORTO  RICO.* 


BIP0RT8. 


YE4R  ENDED  JUNE  SO— 


Domestic. 


1K69 
InO 
1871 
1S72 
11*73 
le74 
187:. 
1876 
li^77 
1S78 
1879 


DoUart. 
284. 740 
111,  712 
190,881 
165,993 
212. 460 
119, 805 
134,548 
109, 959 
131,363 
179,  575 
186, 337 
181,411 
224,807 
313, 954 


Total 


2, 547, 545 


ForelfTn* 


DoUart. 
13,756 
4,147 

161 
10,973 
9,339 
9,481 
5,886 
1,211 

226 
3,243 
5,327 

610 
8,238 

740 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


73,338 


Dollars. 
298,  496 
115,859 
191,  042 
176,966 
221,799 
129,286 
140, 434 
111,  170 
131,589 
182,  818 
191,664 
182,021 
233,045 
314.694 


2, 620, 883 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


DoUara. 
3, 675, 657 
3, 493, 372 
3,965,348 
4, 293, 891 
6. 684, 086 
5,  638, 308 
7, 781, 629 
6,208,340 
6, 311, 113 
6, 963, 638 
5, 638, 508 
7, 366, 857 
8, 093, 664 
5, 751, 669 


81, 866, 080 


♦Principally  Canary  and  Philippine  Islands. 
No.  69.— SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


1866 

1867. 

im 
\m 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


140,882 

125,267 

177,  426 

166, 974 

105, 532 

1, 318, 797 

742, 055 

2. 542, 330 

2,385,088 

821, 603 

1, 480,  987 

3,  041,  625 

2, 792,  228 

2, 138, 461 


7,091 
3,600 


83 


1,386 


5,134 
15, 144 
15,332 

8,791 


156,973 
128,867 
177, 426 
166,974 
105,532 
1, 318, 880 
742. 055 

2,  542, 330 
2, 386, 474 

821,603 
1, 466, 131 

3,  056,  769 
2,807,560  I 
2, 147, 252 


17,  968, 255 


56,561  I 


18,  024,  816 


430,900 

911, 839 

1, 224, 658 

1, 103, 611 

1, 180, 741 

1,839,024 

1, 770,  586 

2, 508, 052 

2, 037, 914 

546,851 

347,945 

243,562 

137, 756 

213, 924 


14.  587. 363 


No.  70.— TURKEY  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA.  AND  AFRICA. 


lw>5 . 
18fi7. 

1«#. 

m^. 

IS70 . 
1871. 
1872  . 
1873, 
1874. 

187:. 

1^77 

im 

1879 


565.548 

486,360 

719,  553 

653, 195 

2,565,289 

1,  249,  071 

1, 200, 443 

1,  542,  062 

2,  549, 493 
4, 244, 884 
3, 388, 371 
9,  338,  501 
1, 413,  061 
4, 718, 770 


5,297 

11, 289 

26,544 

101,890  I 

13,025  I 

1,314  I 

6,995  ' 
10,983 

9,058 
34 

2,258 


Total ;      34,W3,60l 


100 
532 


180, 319 


570,  845 

497,649 

746,097 

755,  085 

2,  578,  314 

1, 250, 385 

1, 216. 438 

1, 553, 045 

2,  558,  551 
4,  244,  918 

3,  390,  629 
9, 338. 501 
1, 413, 161 
4, 719, 302 


341,764 
374, 182 
676, 248 
890,829 

678. 718 
527, 493 

866. 719 
1, 134, 018 

786, 877 
579, 947 
439,647 
429, 017 
558, 091 
656,646 


Dollars. 
3,  974, 153 
3, 609, 231 
4,156.390 
4, 470, 857 
6,905,885 
5,767,504 
7.922,063 
6, 319, 510 
6, 442, 702 
7,146,456 
5.830,172 
7, 548, 878 
8, 326, 709 
6, 066, 363 

84,486,963 


587,873 
1, 040, 706 
1,402,084 
1, 270, 585 
1, 286, 273 
3. 157, 904 
2,512,641 
5, 140. 382 
4.424.888 
1, 368, 454 
1,  814, 066 
3, 300, 331 
2, 945, 316 
2, 361, 176 


32, 612, 179 


912.609 
871, 831 
1, 422, 345 
1, 645, 914 
3, 257, 032 
1, 777, 878 
2,  083, 157 
2,  687,  063 
3, 345, 428 
4,824,865 
3, 830, 276 
9, 767,  518 
1, 971, 262 
5, 375, 948 


34, 832, 920 


8,940,196  1   43,773,116 
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VALUE  of  MEECHAKDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  fr.i 

the  United  States,  &c. — Continued, 

No.  71.— UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA  (New  Oranada  and  Panama 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30— 


1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869.., 
1870... 
1871  ... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879.. 


Total 


EXPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS 

IVTlllV 
PtlM^ft 

Domestlr. 

Foreign. 

EIPWT* 

jyoUars. 

Dcllar$. 

DollarM. 

DoOnr*. 

/>..'  - 

3, 338, 047 

68,804 

3.406.941 

1. 351,  :v-.:> 

4  7-  .• 

4, 120.  690 

H7.  049 

4.  207.  739 

1.990.040 

f  '.-  - 

3,  619,  394 

92,402 

3, 711,  796 

2.  53r.  297 

fi  . 

4, 054,  501 

178,  451 

4,  232, 952 

4.684.454 

•.  J"  <-' 

3,  979,  396 

178.  759 

4. 158.  irx> 

4,  508. 723 

•  ••■(»   •'» 

3,  836, 837 

227,  712 

4,  064,  .>49 

5.570.a'i2 

9  '    .   ■ 

4,  239. 398 

181.501 

4,440,899  ' 

6. 131, 372 

ly.  "_  .' 

5, 106, 703 

267,070 

5, 373, 773 

6,148.840 

II.*-".. 

5.  043, 146 

223,  a'>4 

5,  266.  800 

7, 363, 757 

12. «.     ■" 

4, 206, 618 

226,  349 

4.432.967 

12.284.063 

ic::' 

3,  887, 210 

164.804 

4,  052,  014 

5,034.273 

1*.  •  '^  .*'' 

3, 942,  742 

78,167 

4. 020,  909 

5.023,326 

».■+:  :-• 

4. 371, 198 

124, 124 

4.495,322  ! 

5.848,043 

1".  ♦   *' 

5. 199. 648 

328,366 
2. 427, 302 

5,528,014  ' 
61, 392, 830 

6. 330. 946 

11. '-  *• 

68, 965,  528 

74.H07.741 

Vifi  -:    " 

1866 
1867 
1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total... 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


No.  72.— URUGUAY. 


363,896 

5U,199 

797, 361 

836,112 

1, 142, 602 

1,026,554 

1. 620, 744 

1,836,421 

1, 116, 042 

1, 440, 665 

1, 126, 123 

1,077,434 

1,061,417 

877,615 


52, 809 
23,645 
58,270 
56,635 
17, 017 
52, 597 
81,144 
32,578 
68.273 
11, 470 
22,963 
32,015 
61,747 


363,886 

567.008 

821,006 

894,382 

1, 199. 237 

1,013,571 

1.673,341 

1, 917,  565 

1, 147, 620 

1.508,938 

1, 137, 509 

1,100,387 

1.093.432 

930,962 


1,463,953 
1,516,488 
1.179,S20 
1.472,606 

i,e»,4oe 

2,570.885 
3,397,511 
3,  571, 876 
2,515.5<3 
2,935,039 
1,894,532 
2, 195. 279 
2,437,102 
1,780.140 


14, 866, 185 


No.  73. — VENEZUELA. 


1, 218, 650 

17,582 

1,236,241 

873, 070 

31,620 

904.690 

026,022 

34,340 

961,262 

844,859 

29,176 

874,035 

850,048 

16,492 

866,640 

819, 743 

19,850 

839.503 

905.260 

34,580 

939,840 

1,  526, 342 

47,305 

1, 673, 647 

1,860,229 

71,045 

1. 931, 274 

1, 879,  654 

39.075 

1,918,729 

2. 813, 694 

57,209 

2. 870. 908 

2,  775, 149 

38,892 

2,814,041 

2,751,795 

52,870 

2,804,665 

1,  926. 923 

46,804 

1,073,727 

21, 072,  347 

536,030 

22. 500, 2n 

2,233,904 
1.754,648  - 
2,368,977 
2, 348, 116 
1, 917. 315 
2,902.091 
4. 455, 146 
5,512.910 
5,399.786  I 
5,227.575 
5, 516. 789 
7.000.801 
7.310.297 
4,855.084  I 

58,803.389 


1.  ^r  »*• 

ir.'  ♦* 

S.4'«^*» 

4,44  n 

3.5*   *»'* 


571, 153  !        15, 437, 338  '      30, 472. 415  t       4V  > 


1 47'    t' 
2.C*  -» 

i  ru .  •' 

2.7n.  'V 
3,7*:  •* 
5  W- 
7  •*    ' 

:  i::  • 
:.  14*    • 

%«<■ 
WIN  •- 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  fronv 

the  United  States,  &c. — Concluded, 


No.  74.— A.LL  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


EXPORTS. 


U:AR  ended  JINR  80- 


1^56 
lKt57 

^^70 
1-71 


].«*7i 
187:1 

1k7.*) 
IK70 
3S77 

I  "79 


Total. 


Domfiitlc. 

Foreign- 

DoUart. 

Dollars. 

1, 156,  .'■•28 

86,  870 

t3,  309,  891 

82,012 

1,510.76:3 

86,892 

917,  582 

25,903 

703,456 

38,  467 

1.293,928 

58,558 

636.550 

61,692 

864.934 

53,436 

1        1,  032, 621 

42,969 

1,276,443 

79,462 

2,  Oa4, 955 

77,448 

1, 564, 798 

54,295 

1, 900, 830 

57, 420 

2, 072, 527 

58,591 

20,371,806 

861, 015 

TOTAL  EX- 
P0KT8. 


Dollars. 

1, 243, 398 

f3. 481, 903 

1, 603, 655 

943, 485 

741,923 

1,  352, 486 

698.242 

918,  370 

1, 075, 590 

1, 355, 905 

2. 112, 403 

1, 619, 093 

1, 958, 250 

2, 131, 118 


IMPORTS. 


21, 235, 821         30, 838, 589 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


DoUart. 
♦9. 922, 265 
t7, 081, 190 
1,425,459  ; 
1,117,584  , 

988,058 

1, 515, 614 

1, 287, 666 

1, 396, 252 

1, 135, 006 

1,030,483 

1, 183, 794 

825,677 

971,493 

958,048  I 


DoUars. 
*11, 165, 663 
tlO,  563, 093 
3, 029, 114 
2. 061, 069 
1, 729, 981 
2, 868, 100 
1, 985,  908 
2, 314, 022 
2, 210, 596 
2, 386. 388 
3, 296, 197 
2,444,770 
2, 929. 743 
3. 089, 166 

52, 074, 410 


*  Indading  $7,500,868  importo  at  Xew  Orleuis,  Paao  del  Norte,  and  Paget  Sound,  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  flBcal  year  1866,  the  retams  not  haying  been  received  from  the  castoms-districts  named  in  time 
to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  pnblication  of  imports,  by  ooantriea,  for  that  year.  This  amount  cannot 
now  be  distributed  by  countries. 

t  Including  $2,144,916  domestic  exports,  corrections,  Sec.,  as  per  page  48,  annual  for  1867,  not  stated  by 
conntries. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  aud  SILVER  COIX  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  by  Countries,  fnm 
1866  to  1879,  inclusive. 

XOTE. — In  the  following  tables  only  those  years  of  the  above  period  appear  in  which  tm|ion<  * 
exports  of  specie  occun-ed. 

No.  75.— AROENTINIS  REPUBUC. 


EXPORTS. 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO- 


DoMe«tlc.       Foreign. 


TOTAL  EI< 
PORTS. 


18(S6 
1867 
1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1877 
1878 
1879 


DoUart. 
40,900 


Total. 


13,092 


DoUafa, 

9,061  I 

8.008  ! 

86,516 

67,271 

9,571  I 

67,651  I 


DcUan. 

59.021 
8.008 

80,516 

67,271 
9. 571 

80,743 


889 


889 


IMPOBTB. 

Tmiii- 
ptmiii 

BXPWIV 

JMiart. 

DMbtk 

1,575 

m'l 

250 
1,351 
1,000 

'2'* 

ly 

63,941 


248,078 


312, 019 


4,270 


awe* 


l^o.  76.— BELGIUM. 


1870 
1876 


Total. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total. 


930 
570 


No.  77.— BRAZIL. 


75,896 

71,622 

59,459 

131, 206 

42,263 

2,981 

12,729 

2,200 

2,350 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 


405, 706 


17,949 
29,342 
88.020 
71,269 
1,260 
72,440 
60.412 


1,314 


93,845 

100,964 

147. 479 

202,475 

43,523 

75,421 

73,141  i 

2,200 

3, 664 

3,000 

1,000 

1.000 


342,006 


747, 712 


1.500 


14,630 

32,651 

87.145 

75,047 

14,740 

9.4S3 

11.863 

17.632 

22,668 

5.183 

6,792 


3,063 
10,197 


%r 


l> 


311.036 


IX'  •^i' 


277  ••— 


It  ••; 

31  -- 


1  «■ 


1.  •> : - 


No.  78.— CHILI. 


1866 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Total. 


144, 195 
723, 451 
487,  510 
154,926 
200 
100 


144. 195 
7^3,451 
487. 510 
154,026 
200 
100 


1, 510, 382 


1,510.382 


9,348 


9,  Mo 


4'c; 

IH  JC» 


n   •• 


U^l*--- 


I 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — BY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIX  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  79.— CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.'' 


I  EAR  EXBBD  JCNE  30- 


EIPORTS. 


Domestic.    \    Foreign. 


1.-72 
1jC7, 


Total. 


DoUart. 
121,683 
123, 157 

85,030 
895,  691 
897, 306 

87,880 
525,890 
379,  759 
593, 459 
308, 410 

46,114 

.      391, 041 

.     274. 608 

297,491 

5,  027, 528 


ifoUart. 


35,662 
31,911 


15,000 

5,980 

41, 012 

89,292 

.  2,816 

4,915 

106,399 

30,122 


363,109 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


Dollars. 
121,683 
123, 157 

85,  030 
931,  353 
029,217 

87,889 
540,890 
385,  739 
634.471 
397, 702 

48,  9:^0 
395,-956 
.381.  007 
327,  613 

5,  390,  637 


IMPORTS. 


DoUart. 

0,889 

8,  359 

6,602 

2,582 

1,108 

47.  383 

19,033 

6,354 

40,919 

192,208 

221,605 

204,930 

101,  393 

245,545 


TOTAL  IM 

PORTS  AXD 

EXPORTS. 


1. 107, 910 


Dollars. 
131, 572 
131,  516 
91.632 
033,935 
930,325 
135, 272 
559,923 
392,093 
675.390 
589. 910 
270, 535 
600,886 
482,400 
573, 158 


6, 498,  547 


Inc'hiding  Nicantjsua,  Oaateniala,  Costa  Rica,  Hondunui,  and  Salvador. 
No.  80.— CHINA  (inoluding  Hong-Kong).t 


li«f» 

W« 

1^^:D 

\m 

1871 
l-i7i 
1^7:{ 
U7i 
IpTI 
1K70 
lh77 
lh7.-< 


5.  586, 478 

5.  237.  330 
5,579.454 
5. 087, 294 

3,  360,  547 
1,  878,  380 

4,  799,  470 

4.  789,  608 

6,  621, 400 

5,  210.  966 
5,  842.  947 

12, 255,  259 
13, 200, 925 
4,413,618  ' 


1, 418. 115 

951, 478 

2, 132,  022 

2,  085, 200 

2.  554, 138 
1,693,267 
1, 109,  865 
2, 364, 941 
2, 750,  641 
1,392.403 
2, 086,  642 
3, 175,  606 

3,  Oil,  650 
3,  017, 744 


7,  004,  593 
6, 188,  808 
7, 711, 476 
7, 172. 494 
5,  923,  685 
3,  571,  647 

5,  999.  335 
7, 1J>*.  549 
9.  381, 041 

6,  603.  369 

7,  929, 589 
15, 430,  865 
16, 212,  575 

7, 431.  :)62 


1,541 


Total 83,872,676    29,842,712    113,715,388 


7, 006, 134 
6. 188, 808 
7, 711,  501 
7, 174, 254 
5, 986. 645 
3, 573,  597 
6, 000,  035 
7, 154,  730 
9. 420,  813 
6,  610,  200 
7, 936, 497 
15, 441,  817 
16,  220, 134 
7,565,997 

275, 783  I   113,  991, 171 


25 

1,760 

62,960 

1,950 

700 

181 

39, 772 

6,840 

6,908 

10. 952 

7.559 

134,635 


t  Also  including  Singapore*  for  1869. 
No.  81.— DENMARK,  AND  DANISH  VST  EST  INDIES.t 


I8t» 

l.M/» 

1*7:- 
l!S73 
1874 
1S75 
1<6 
l'<77 
1X7^ 
1»«71» 


39, 792 

82,  935 
5,746 

76,464 
140,  326 
166,  111 
160,  052 
134,000 
200,500 
160,000 

38,000 
1,500 


16, 779 


2,122 
10, 625 


31,250 
3,478 


39,  792 

09,714 
5,  746 

78,  586 
150,  951 
166.  Ill 
191,  302 
137, 478 
209,  500 
160, 000 

38,  000 
1,500 


3,569 
53,302 
30,  874 
50,597 
122,  378 
400 
11, 705 
20,  539 
69,942 
63.228 
29,  621 


6,200 


1,000 


7,200 


476,  870 
399.  591 


Total. 


1. 220, 626 


65,254 


1, 285,  880 


1, 332, 416 


43,361 

153.  016 

36,620 

129, 183 

273, 329 

166.  511 

203.  007 

158.  017 

279, 442 

223.228 

67.  621 

1.500 

476.  870 

406, 791 

2,  618.  296 

;  A.11  to  and  from  the  Dduish  West  Indies ;  none  to  or  from  Denmark. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  aud  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLIOS  Ixpok:^: 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continue 

No.  82.— FRANCIS. 


ff  r 


YEAR  ENDED  JINE  30— 


186C 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 

TOTAl  EI- 

IMPOSTS. 

T«TU  :« 

P0BT8. 

PW1>  4^1 

Domestic,    i 

ForelKB- 

DoUaU. 

EiPorN 

Dollars. 

BoUan. 

IkMnrM. 

If 

10,192,998  ' 

340, 348 

10, 533. 346 

f,224 

1    -;    • 

10, 2r*6,  371 

1, 223. 310 

11,479.  R-^l 

1.822,49-'. 

1    "  -  • 

20,055,105  1 

1,4,58,789 

21, 513,  8W 

1,606.346 

L  •  ..    .'■ 

9.  702, 220 

1.055,048 

10. 7.57. 268 

5,  353. 793 

I'- 

8,283,393 \ 

994.969 

9,278.362 

.».  356,  JTI 

ll  *••  • 

635,  249  , 

97.  358 

732,607 

3.746 

• 

812,805  1 

48.900 

861. 705 

24.  (»50 

<k% 

416,  650 

14,400 

431. 050 

:i*4 

I-      ' 

6,403.242  , 

100.900 

C.  504, 142 

79.  213 

t.  V.  • 

16. 961,  324 

159,860 

17.121,184 

3.569.4^ 

1'.'  ^•    •'' 

6,  970, 818 

108, 175 

7.076,993  : 

M7.48T 

"  »'_ .  •" 

2, 135, 450 

422.  700 

2,  558. 150 

2.799,248 

'«    .*.'   . 

1,  812,  081 

3:}8.888 

2, 150,969 

au,  178 

:  •  ■  - 

173,200 

81,890 

255, 090 

1.  489. 544 

l.T*»- 

94, 810,  906 

6. 443, 535 

101, 254, 441 

23.314,403 

1^4  >'  •* 

No.  83.— FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA  AND  ADJACEHT  BIr 

ANDS. 


1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


.___._. . .. .......1....... ...._..    ..........     ... .. 

< I 

! 

'"'**"' 

Total' 1 i 

10. 4« 

4,648 

350 

2,»5 

963 

;C» 


19.321 


l«  ^- 


No.  84.— FRENCH  WEST  INDIES  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA 


1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 


'                        1 

1.827 

1             26,000 

26.000 
27,757 

27,757 

1.017 

1 

4.156 

14,500 

14,500 

Total 

1             68,257 

68,257 

7,0a0 

• 

14  V 


No.  85.— GERMANT. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


6, 414. 007 

6,463,099 

9, 807, 157 

2, 946, 883 

291, 231 

257, 999 

277,  038 

1, 043, 587 

2. 676,  241 

3,  285. 265 

1,945,395 

736,  391 

119.  862 

355.  032 

37,219,187 


408, 428 

731,  610 

1.231.992 

427,880 

187, 746 

216, 623 

308, 278 

298, 462 

41,244 

10, 955 

3.990 
56,385 

3. 906, 593 


6.822.435 

7, 194. 709 

11. 039. 149 

3, 374, 763 

458, 9n 

474,622 

585, 316 

1, 942, 049 

2,720,485 

3,29«,220 

1. 945. 395 

740.381 

176.  247 

355, 032 

41.125,780 


1S.38S 
6,913 

182.  e» 

382. 07 


96.  IK 
164.400 
645.674 
16&655 
.%SC1» 
18.150 
45,  S» 


«»•.'•  1' 


11  H-  • 

M'  •  • 

V  > 

i  1  >  :•* 

•  ."W  **' 

*:  •4'  • » 
1  >    • 


8,385.431  4:* 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS HY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  ami  SILVP]li  COIN  and  BULLIOX  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &e. — Continued, 

No.  86.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


YKAR  K\OED  Jl\E  30— 


]  -^m 

l-f.7, 

>:•) . 

)pT2. 

ii*7n. 

1^74. 

1^7.'^ 
1^76, 

1^77. 

m^. 

1<^79 


EXPORTS. 


Dome«tlr. 

Foreign. 

DoUnrs. 

Dollars. 

:A,  040, 324 

722.  471 

27,  310,  593 

1,  M2.  038 

43,  000,  677 

2,  415.  382 

10, 194, 194 

2,  942,  040 

24. 182,  953 

0,  796.  272 

74,  516,  475 

10,  487,  238 

51,750.818 

4, 4:i8.  388 

51,161,357 

7, 189.(W8 

32,  542, 459 

3.  252, 109 

,       53,  258, 020 

1,  376.  .">20 

30, 149.  398 

2,  698,  876 

23,  825, 098 

5,  682,  839 

»,  635,  995 

1,944,661 

10,432,362 

3,  752,  845 

505, 000, 723 

55.241,347 

TOTAL  EX 
PORTS. 


Dollars. 
54.  762.  795  _ 
28,852.631  I 
45,  416,  050 
22, 136.  2:i4  . 
30,  979,  225  ! 
85,  003,  713  ' 
56.189,206  ' 
58,  351,  025 
35,  794.  568  ! 
54,  634.  540  | 
32.  848,  274  ' 
29,  507,  937 
11,580.656 
14, 185,  207 

560. 242.  070 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM 
PORTS  AMI 
EXPORTS. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

164,  .592 

,54.  927.  :}87 

0.  517, 127 

35,  MM.  75*r 

1, 155,  617 

46,571.676 

4.  305,  641 

26,  441.  875 

2,  977,  603 

33,  956.  828 

111,996 

85, 115,  709 

.V)3,  633 

56.  742.  o39 

498.  570 

58,  849,  595 

13.  552,  517 

49.  347.  085 

1,  749,  883 

.56,  3M.  423 

1.  479,  683 

34,  327.  957 

21,  404,  002 

50,911.939 

12,  552,  008 

24, 132. 664 

3. 432, 954 

17,  618. 161 

70, 455,  826 

630,  697.  896 

No.  87.— DOMINION    OF    CANADA    AND    OTHER    BRITISH    NORTH 

AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 


Ie«6. 

\m. 

Ib68. 

1669. 

1870. 

lf*71. 

]K72. 

1?73. 

W74, 

1875, 

1876 

1877. 

1878 

1879 


Total. 


4, 494, 236 
3,252,867 
2, 161, 495 

805,981 
1, 510, 070 
2,226,550 
3, 347. 626 
4, 007, 443 
3, 621, 983 
2, 070, 796 
2, 056, 816 
1, 455. 548 

811, 422 
1,221,943  > 

33, 064, 776 


33,456 
50,000 


9,780 


2,609 


4, 527,  692 

3,  302,  867 

2. 181. 495 

815,  761 

1,  510,  070 

2,  226,  550 

3,  347,  620 

4,  007, 443 
3,  621,  983 
2, 070, 796 
2, 056, 816 
1, 455,  548 

811, 422 
1, 224, 012 


95,905 


6, 176, 
8,560, 
4,100, 
2.796, 

4,882, 
4. 614, 
6.159, 
3,792, 
4, 491, 
1.920, 
1.768, 
2, 613, 
1.743, 


331 
173 
842 
548 
473 
214 
502 
538 
043 
944 
356 
712 
389 
390 


33,160,681  ,   58.444,455 


10, 704,  023 
11,863.040 
6, 282,  337 
3, 612,  309 
6, 334. 54.'^ 
7, 108.  764 
7,  902, 128 
10. 106,  981 
7,  414,  026 
6,  562. 740 
3. 977, 172 
3, 224. 260 
,3, 424.  811 
2, 908. 002 

91, 005. 136 


No.  88.— BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  BRITISH  HONDURAS.  AND  BRIT- 
ISH aUIANA. 


1866. 

1IB67. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

lfC4, 

1875 

1876 

1878 
1J(79 


8.063 
19,  576 
27,105 
41. 116 
78,809 
42, 521 
43, 714 
22,461 
292,682 

3,550 

200 

22,126 

6,875 
42,003 


372 

10,000 

9,196 


14,  520 

37, 105 

800 

15, 702 


22,502 
12.409 
37,666 


8. 435 
29,576 
36.301 
41,116 
93.  .389 
79.626 
44,  514 
38, 163 
292.682 

3,550 

200 

44,628 

19,2*» 

79.669 


350,044 
313. 331 
258.  875 
130, 471 
119,  026 
51.519 
85, 217 
159. 132 
111.  103 
109. 778 
116, 481 
206.483 
185. 115 
288.250 


358.  479 
342,907 
295. 176 
171.. -.87 
212.  415 
131, 145 
129. 731 
197.  295 
403.  785 
113,328 
116.081 
251,111 
204,399 
307, 925 


Total. 


650,861 


100,272  I 


811, 133 


2. 485,  831 


3, 295. 9(>4 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION   Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c- — ContinuM, 

No.  89.— BRITISH  BAST  INDIBS. 


YEAR  ENDED  JrNE  SO- 


EIPOBTS. 


Domestle.    I    Foreign. 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTS. 


I 


TOItAin 

iMPOBTs.    pomm 
exrtm 


1878 


DcUar». 

52.350 


DoUart. 


DoUarg. 
52,350 


JjoUart. 


No.  90.— aiBRALTAR  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  iN  AFRICA* 


1866 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Total 


420 


75,000 


429 


75,000 


75,420 


10,087 

!t   -• 

4,925 

4C 

23. 7M 

17,606 

IT.  It 

9,264 

l» 

12,226 

11!? 

29,870 

liM.^ 

13,798 

r.  > 

61,665 

€1  "' 

25,471 

2;t:: 

6^761 

i:'. 

55,748 

S4> 

58,008 

u,m^ 

75,429 


329,132 


lOiK 


*  Including  Malta  for  1866  and  1868. 
No.  91.— BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA 


1K66 
1869 
1871 
1872 
1875 
1876 
1871) 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
187') 
187« 
1877 
1878 
1879 


6,000 


6.000 


Total 


6,000 


4.397 

4Sr 

1,447 

I**' 

400 

♦^ 

241,861 

541 « 

2i614 

34.  «M 

(^•w 

61777 

i.rr 

6,000 


No.  92.— HATTI  AND  SAN  DOBONOO. 


Total 


12,162 

7,080 

6.000 

28,956 

46,114 

302, 617 

298, 098 

043,116 

191,715 

2.12,500 

68,348 

54,707 

77,388 

64,567 

2, 423, 368 


3,102 


960 


AAA 


34,100 
38,828 


12,162 

7,080 

9,103 

28,  936 

46. 114 

393,577 

298,098 

943,782 

191, 715 

232,500 

68.348 

54,707 

77,388 

98,667 

2,462,196 


279,496 


49,712 

10,839 

6.221 

13.104 

54,878 

47,831 

6,995 

200,977 

283,396 

113,95$ 

285,530 

565.842 

961, 6» 

1, 010, 134 


3ft  4# 


CO 

15  35 

44  W* 

1»-  JPC 

4114' 

316  »-• 

S4«i«-' 


3,613.030  tiTi-^ 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS BY   COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  ami   BULLION  Imported 
intx),  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Contimied. 

No.  93.— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


)KAR  ENDED  J I NE  30— 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic.   '     Foreign. 


1^67 

lh69 
1870 
l*i71 
1«72 
lfe73 
1^74 
1S75 
1x76 
ltkT7 
ln78 
1«1» 


Total 


Dollam. 

86,  435 

89,  045 

94,732 

19,110 

60.000 

25,500 

30,000 

23,000 

35, 000 

33,  200 

30,000 

187,  513 

100,  250 

134.980 


DoUan. 


9,595 


948,705 


9,505 


TOTAL  EI 
P0RT8. 


Dollars. 

86,  435 

89.  045 

94,732 

19,110 

60,000 

25,500 

30,000 

23,000 

35,000 

33,200 

39,  595 

187.  513 

100,250 

134,980 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM 

PORTN  AND 

EXPORTS. 


Dollars. 

2,8W 
32,533  , 

■ I 

9,301 

9.525 

9,910  I 

4,487  I 

41,  209 

220 


5,011  . 
81,428  I 
0,600 
6,626  ; 


058,360 


213.634 


No.  94.— ITALY. 


Dollars. 

89.319 

121,  578 

94.  732 

28.411 

69.  525 

35,410 

34, 487 

64.209 

35,  220 

33,  200 

45,506 

268,941 

109.850 

141,606 

1, 171,  004 


1W« 

08 

242 

60 

98 

1^71 

242 

1873 .' 

60 

1W6 ' 

410 
136 

410 

IKH 

130 

Total ' ! 

046 

046 

1 

No.  95.— JAPAN. 


1806. 

1667, 

1868, 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1W3 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

\m 


218,383 

54,260 

24,030 

1. 581, 017 

363.868 

528,446 

8.474,807 

tt,  406, 086 

784,822 


2,070 

1, 280. 584 

527,057 


Total 15,343,320 


50,610 

33.824 

71.630 

1, 083. 108 

594,660 

625,723 

106.246 

304.786 

37,360 


382,054 


3, 381, 000 


277,008 

88,084 

06,560 

2, 664, 125 

058,628 

1, 154. 168 

3,580  063 

6, 800. 871 

822,182 


I 


2,070 

1,672,638 

527,057 


18, 734, 238 


1, 131, 330 

80,838 

2, 636, 650 

1, 340, 580 

20.010 

12,733 

38,123 

2,372 

05,  078 

40.322 


5. 431, 187 


277.003 

88,288 

101.508 

2, 664. 126 

2,080,807 

1,244,006 

6, 216. 712 

8, 240, 451 

843,002 

12,733 

40,103 

1, 674, 910 

622.135 

49.322 


24, 165, 426 


No.  96.— LIBERIA. 


186B 


500 


500 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  Impobtd 
iuto,  and  Exported  irom,  the  United  States,  &c. — Om^nwd. 

No.  97.— MBXICO. 


fEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30- 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic.    ,    Poreiga. 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


DoUars. 


DoUan. 


1S66 
18t>7 
1868 

m>9 

1S70. 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  , 

1874  . 
1875 
1876. 
1877 
1878 
1879 


15,000 
38,452  I 
12,924  , 

2,000  • 
11,696  i 
38.500  ' 
25,000  I 
143,797  I 
57,531  i 
23,788 

5,800 

5,239 
32,180 

5.010 


18,000 


4,000 


10.000 
21,465 


9,713 
1,800 


4,000 


DoUar». 
15,000 
56,452 
12,924 

2,000 
15,696 
38.500 
35,000 
165.262 
57,531 
33,501 

7.600 

5,239 
32.180 

9,040 


IMPORTS. 


DMan. 
2,429.511 
2,849,038 
4, 525. 255 
4,8»5,b42 

10,383,366 

14, 301, 475 
4,504,204 

12,154.060 
a  893.  Ml 
6,460,389 
7, 355, 181 

10, 240^  319 
8.394,146 
8,554.508 


mu  II 

rtniisi 

Einm 

::3bji« 
4  >>  •'• 
4  <?:n. 
lo.  j»  "C 
14  :  >  * 
4.  ■>i'> 

Tat-- 

Itf  i«  *• 

5L43t:r 


Total 


416, 947 


68,978 


485,925       105.940.935  l«f  4K  ^ 


No.  98.— NETHERLANDS. 


1869 


289 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1»?72 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1876 
1879 


No.  99.— DUTCH  VTEST  INDIES  AND  DUTCH  aUIANA. 


26,442 


26.442 


18,500 
21,911 


18.500 
21.  911 


13,000 
31,000 
16.000 
21,000 


19,344 


32.344 
31,000 
16.000 
21.000 


5,200 


16,787 


21.987 


Total 


153,053 


36,131 


189,184 


194,703 

IK"« 

107.073 

'          irr 

96,757 

mr^ 

46^435 

7tr 

59.637 

»cr 

43.835 

«tr. 

3.063 

24  K4 

9.319 

?.'.> 

74.224 

Iit3» 

32.061 

CLK. 

25^446 

4L44< 

44,831 

«iC. 

3i6U 

HC 

48.574 

:«x 

1.570  1         imT^ 


No.  100.— DUTCH  BAST  INDIES. 


1877 


No.  101.— PERU. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1,819,018 
1,200,000 
4,500,000 
1.549,099 
707,035 


175.200 
5, 134 


1.819,018 
1,200,000 
4,500.000 
1.549.009 
707,035 


7,523 
20,099 


175,200 
5.134 


53.380 

i4.no 

65. 9» 
546.705 
5U6M 


1,bM  ■*• 
1.M.1* 

Sl.« 


Total 


9, 955, 486 


9,955.486  1.221.^ 


ll.l?l'*- 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — BY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIX  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  102.— PORTUaUESE  POSSESSIONS. 


TEAR  KXDKD  JINK  SO— 

EXPC 
DoMe»tlr. 

DoUan. 

ForelKB. 

1 

Dollars. 
19,740 

TOTAL  EX- 
P0BT8. 

1^66  . 

Dollar*. 
19,  740 

ibe: 

If'CS  . 

10,367 

10,367 

It'TJ . 

l^:3 

1^74 1 

1 

1}«75 1 

...,., 1      

1^76 ' 

IKT? " 

1^7^^ ' 

]>:9 ' 

Total 

30,107 

30, 107 

1 

TOTAL  IM 

IMPORTM. 

PORTS  AND 

EXPORTS. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1,100 

20.840 

4,300 

4,300 

3,600 

13,967 

3,917 

3,917 

1,249 

1,249 

3,649 

3,649 

10,584 

10.584 

13,036 

13,036 

13,837 

13,837 

11,873 

11,873 

1,888 

1,888 

69,033 


99,140 


No.  103.— SPAIN. 


1X75 
IK76 

ip:9 


12,000 


Tutal 


12,000 


19, 572 


2,000 


21,572 


19,572 
12,  000 


2,000 


33, 572 


1,901 

1,901 

19,  572 
13,360 

1,360 

271 

271 

207 

207 

1,083 

1.083 

2.000 

4,822 

38.394 

No.  104.— CUBA. 


1^. 

1««6. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874 

1875 

1876, 

1877 

1878 

1879 


125,806 

443,074 

1. 450, 276 

827.035 

212,375 

432.436 

208,127 

113. 272 

3,020,265 

1, 400, 702 

1,666,755 

30,000 


02,638 


Total 


10. 031, 661 


305,720 

1. 217, 704 

2, 522, 455 

6, 433, 813 

3, 070, 592 

508,060 

603,202 

117, 619 

566.621 

5, 207. 870 

1, 535, 707 

3,250,846 

1, 173, 119 

362,200 


431, 526 
1.660,778 
3, 972. 731 
7, 261, 748 
3, 282. 967 
1,031,405 

001,320 

230,801 
4,486,886 
6, 608, 572 
3, 201. 462 
3,208,846 
1, 173, 110 

454,838 


260, 813 

928,230 

076,023 

1, 224, 883 

270,307 

705,650 

455,700 

302,101 

844,360 

2, 157, 810 

2,700,822 

1, 870, 004 

1,083,830 

552,785 


27,065,437        37,007,006         15,351,335 


701,330 
2, 580, 017 
4,048,754 
8,486,631 
3.562,274 
1, 737. 064 
1, 357, 110 

622,002 
5,331,256 
8, 766. 382 
5,011,284 
5,160,790 
3,156,040 
1.007.623 


63,348,433 
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IMPORTS   AXD   EXPORTS BY    COUXTRIES. 


VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIX  and  BULLION  Import 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Contmei. 

No.  105.— PORTO  RICO. 


EIPORTS. 


YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  S0>- 


Domestlr.        Forefs^ 


'    TOTiL  EX- 
i       PORTS- 


Dollars. 

1866 416,446 

1867 428,172 

1868 r>35,205 

1869 336,425 

1870 633,013 

1871 888,986 

1872.*. 2.36,903 

1873 82,178 

1874 275,430 

1875 264,119 

1876 : 348,914 

1877 343.679 

W78 500 

1879 20 

Total 4,789.990 


DoUarg. 
30.206 

40,511 


7,405 
21,600 
69,  749  ' 
54.  020 
36,100 
21,675  ' 
11.400 


1,300 

7,150 

72,332 


373,448 


DoOart. 
446,652 
468.683 
535, 205 
343,830 
654,613 
958, 735 
290,923 
118,278 
297.105 
275, 519 
348.914 
344.979 
7. 650 
72,352 

5. 163, 438 


IMPOKTK 


5.  (nm 

1. 4U» 

1.3M 

i^ 

1. 5ii0 
913 

16L4(W 
132.030 


72,277 


miiiv 


ft 


246.232 

434,2:<7 


4*  * 


908  6k:> 


i«r.- 


No.   106.— ALL  SPANISH 


POSSESSIONS,  OTHER  THA.N  CUBA  AID 
PORTO  RICO.* 


1886 

iao7 

1870 
1872 
1879 


116, 085 


116.085 


112 

1 

112 

193,994 

\             193,964 

•,.... 1 

•-••-•, 

Total 310.161 

310.161 

1 

1.0» 
1.3M 


•  w 


'*^  PrlDcipally  Canary  and  Phillipplne  lalaoda. 
No.  107.— UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOBffBIA  (New  Qranada  and  Panama 


IM6 

vm 

1MB 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878. 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


Total 


385,000 

359,000 

457,565 

84\  574 

633.465 

345,730 

235.860 

210,298 

80,699 

66,332 

59,232 

79.490 

188,028 

235,989 


4, 182. 262 


1,816 

9,800 

31.615 
11.845 

14.000 
9,079 
7,451 

85.606 


4.267,868 


385,000 

340.512 

359,000 

5«.1« 

457,565 

1.1U422 

847.390 

fl07.2S2 

633,465 

4»7.4«7 

355.530 

808.724 

235.860 

458.  on 

241, 913 

3«2,124 

92, 5U 

383. 6:« 

66.332 

63«.S4S 

50,232 

463.173 

93,490 

431.06; 

197, 107 

6:18.054 

243,440 

«8.i«: 

a  14V.  339 


ttW« .' 


No.  108.— URUOUAT. 


1877 
1878 


Total. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS BY  COUNTRIES. 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  ami  BULLION  Importei> 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  ^c-^Concluded. 


ICAB  ENDED  JCNE  SO— 


No.  109.— VENEZUELA. 

EIPORTS.  I 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 
Donefttir.       Foreign. 


I 


IMPORTS. 


1H71 

W2 

li?T3 

le74, 

1-75 

1>76 

1^77 

lf7«t 

1>79 


Totiil. 


Dollart. 
89,275 

15,500 

326, 115 

347.029 

457, 785 

620, 398 

1, 273, 128 

1. 322, 257 

523, 910 

543,600 

610,584 

291, 113 

217.230 

73,608 

6  711,532 


DoUar9. 
35,221 


8,647 


51,  043  I 
52, 951 
188, 147 
74,654 
17,000 


21,660 

18,500 

5,100 


472, 923 


DollarB. 
124, 406 
15.500  ' 
334,762 
347.029 
457,785  I 
671, 441 
1, 326, 079 
1.510,404  ■ 
598,564  , 
560,600  I 
610,584  I 
312,773  ' 
235,730 
78, 708 


7, 184, 455 


Dollan. 

242, 545 

242, 427 

164,467 

83,644 

119,997 

73,538 

19.055 

35,616 

62,346 

462,649 

358,926 

428,758 

134,134 

394,683 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


DoUara. 

367,041 

257,927 

499,229 

430,673 

677,782 

744,979 

1, 345, 134 

1,  546, 020 

660,910 

1. 023, 249 

969,510 

741, 531 

369,864 

473, 391 


2, 822, 785 


No.  110.— ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


1^, 

1^7, 

1^, 

1^6D, 

Kid 

iNl 

1KT2 

1.n4 

1^76 
1^77 

1^79 


Total. 


11.150 
500 

25,000 

20,000 
363,000 

85,000 
570,300 
235,452 
146,963 
357 


10. 703 
60.982 
20,000 


11,150 
500 

25,000 

20,000 
363,000 

95, 703 
631,282 
255, 452 
146,963  ; 
357 


»387,92e  ; 

27,314  ' 

35,082  I 

-168  I 

2,233  • 
11, 167 
65, 873  I 

8,928  I 


265 


255 


4,603 
15,807 
65,220 
26,690 


1, 457, 977 


99,115 


1, 657, 092 


651,  Oil 


10, 007, 240 


*399, 076 

27,814 

60,082 

20,168 

365,233 

106,870 

697,155 

264,380 

146,963 

357 

4,603 

23,237 

65,220 

26,945 


2, 208, 103 


'  Including  $370,936  imports  at  New  Orleans,  Paso  del  Korte,  and  Puget  Sound,  for  the  latter  portion 
or  the  fiscal  year  1866,  the  returns  not  having  been  received  from  the  customs-districtB  named  in  time 
to  b<-  embodied  in  the  annual  publication  of  imports,  by  countries,  for  that  year.  This  amount  oannot 
n<»v  be  distribnted  by  countries. 

11.  Ex.  51 5 
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No.  119.— VALUES  of  Export.^  of  COTIONS  of  DOMESTIC  MANU- 
FACTIJBE  from  the  United  States,  from  1832  to  1870,  inclusive. 


TEAS  KX08D  JUNE  80- 


1832. 

1863 

lf*M. 

1865- 

1866. 

1H67. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1S72. 

1873. 

^874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870 


Colored. 


Uocolore4. 


Tarda. 


1.  569, 235 

1, 341. 096 

405,908 

674, 426 

2, 979, 275 


DolUtr». 
587,500 
630,  558 
401. 411 
716. 042 
88,742 
139, 064 
531,669 


Yards. 


239, 686 

78, 974 

3,041,715 

6, 020, 731 

10, 839, 177 


DoUart. 
729, 689 
324, 277 
106,878 
102, 474 
718,000 
1,142.451 
1,551,339 


6,  064.  715 
5,  083,  923 
2, 844, 888 
3,  585, 629 
4. 625, 180 

7,  593, 723 
16, 488, 214 
29.  601, 304 
37, 765. 313 
45,116,058 


1,  035, 469 
724,  841 
458,998 
596,  912 
668,781 
939,061 

1. 455, 462 
2,484,131 

2,  959, 910 
3,209,285 


8, 276, 384 
14, 832, 931 

8, 859, 191 
10, 187, 145 
13, 247, 142 
21, 224, 020 
59, 319, 267 
76, 769, 147 
88,  528, 192 
84,081,319 


1, 345, 968 
1, 776. 694 
1, 317, 719 
1,655,116 
1,  681,  209 
2, 313,  270 
5,  314, 738 
6,437,223 
7, 053, 403 
6, 288, 131 


Other 
manufmc- 
tures  of. 


DoUara. 
1,  629, 275 
1. 951,  576 
948.  612 

2. 633. 045 
973,427 

3, 325, 820 

2. 788. 046 
5, 874, 222 
1, 405, 825 
1, 056,  601 

527, 613 

695.500 

745, 850 

819,  551 

952,778 

1. 314, 489 

1, 425. 287 

1. 356. 534 


TOTAL. 


DoUart. 
2, 946, 464 
2,906,411 
1,456,901 

3.  451, 561 
1, 780, 175 

4.  008. 235 
4,  871,  054 
5. 874, 222 
3,  787, 282 
3, 558, 136 
2, 304, 330 
2. 947, 528 
3. 005, 840 
4, 071, 882 
7, 722, 978 

10.285,843 
11. 438. 080 
10. 853, 950 


No.  120.— Quantities  of  WOOL  Produced,  Iiiported,  Exported, 
and  Retained  for  Consu.mption  in  the  United  States,  from  1861 
to  1879,  inclusive. 


TBARKNDBII 
JDXB  SO- 


Produ^ 
Hon.  a 


1861. 

1862 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 


Pounds. 
75, 000, 000 
90.  boo.  000 
106, 000. 000 
123, 000, 000 
142. 000, 000 
15.>v  000, 000 
160, 000,  000 
168, 000,  000 

I860 180,000,000 

1870 162,000.000 

1871 160,000.000 

1872 150.000,000 

1873 168,000,000 

1874 170,000,000 

1875 181,000,000 

1876 '  192,000,000 

1877 200,000,000 

1878 207,000,000 

1879 211,000,000 


I  Sports. 


Pounds. 


Total  pro- 

daetlon  uni 

ImporCs. 

Pounds. 


42, 131, 061 
I  73,031,944 
00, 464, 002 
I  43,840,154 
76. 532, 274 
16, 558, 046 
24, 124, 803 
30, 275, 926 
40. 230, 199 
68. 058, 028 
122, 256, 490 
85, 496,  049 
42, 939,  541 
54, 901, 760 
44. 642, 836 
42. 171. 192 
48. 449. 079 
89,005,155 


132, 131, 061 
179,931,944 
213. 464, 002 

185. 840. 154 
231, 532, 274 
176, 558, 046 
192, 124, 803 
219, 275, 926 
211. 230, 199 
228, 058, 028 
272, 256, 499 
2»3, 496, 049 
212, 939, 541 

235,  901, 760 

236,  642, 836 
242, 171. 192 
255,  449,  079 

250. 005. 155 


EXP0HT8. 


Domestic.  ,  Foreli^B- 


Pounds. 
847, 301 
1. 153, 388 
355. 722 
155,482 
466, 182 
973. 075 
307, 418 
558, 435 
444,387 
152. 892 

25. 195 
140,  515 

75, 129 
319, 600 
178. 034 
104,  768 

79,599 
347.854 

60,784 


Pounds. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


332,063 

708,850 

223, 475 

679, 281 

851,645 

618, 587 

2, 801, 852 

342.417 

1, 710, 058 

1,805,311 

2. 266, 393 

7, 040. 386 

6, 816, 157 

3, 567, 627 

1,  518, 426 

3, 088, 957 

5,952,221 

4, 104. 616 


1, 486, 341 
1, 064, 572 

878, 957 
1, 145, 463 
1, 824, 720 

926,005 
3, 360, 287 

766,804 
1, 862, 945 
1.330,506 
2, 406. 908 
7, 115,  515 
7, 135, 757 
3, 745,  661 
1, 623, 194 
3, 168, 556 
6,  300, 075 
4(  165, 400 


Retained 
for  home 
consnmp- 

tlOB. 


Pounds. 


130.644,720 
178,867,372 
218, 085,  045 
184, 694, 691 

,  229, 707,  554 
175, 632, 041 
188, 764, 516 
218,480,122 
209, 367, 254 
226,727.522 
269, 840, 501 
236, 380, 534 
205, 803, 784 
232, 156. 099 
235, 019,  642 

;  239,002,636 


249, 149, 004 
245, 839, 755 


a  In  the  column  of  "Production,''  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 


amount  placed  opposite  the  fiscal  year  is  the  prodnctlon  of  the 
h  Quantity  not  stated. 
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No.  121. — Quantity  of  WHKAT  Produced,  Imported,  Exported, 
and  Retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  during  tlif 
years  1850  and  18GI),  and  from  1807  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TEAR  ENDED 
JINE  30- 


ProJuctlon.a 


18.V)... 
1860... 
1867  ... 
1868... 
1869  ... 
1870... 
1871  ... 
1872... 

1873  ... 

1874  ... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878  ... 
1879... 


Busheht. 
100,  485.  944 
173. 104.  924 
151. 909.  906 
212. 441, 400 
224, 036,  600 
260, 146,  900 
235, 884,  700 
230,  722, 400 
249,  997,  100 
281,  254, 700 
309, 102, 700 
202, 136, 000 
289, 356,  500 
364, 194, 146 
420, 122, 400 


'   Total  Pro-  |     Exports,    i  Betalac4  for 
Imports,    duetlon  and  |domesllr  and    boaie  Coa- 
'    In  ports.         forelgii.     <  duaiprioB. 


Basheli. 
1,237,856 
9,623 
1,  924,  890 
1,616,508 
1,  370, 493 

851,  326 

717, 179 
1,  546,  623 
1, 476, 594 
1,  646, 092 

303, 047 
1,  568,  558 

328,906 
1,  351,  008 
2,011,201 


Bu»heU. 
101. 723. 800 
173,114,547 
153, 924, 796 
214, 057, 908 
225, 407,  093 
260,998,226 
236, 601. 879 
232, 269, 023 
251, 473  694 
282, 900, 792 
309, 405, 747 
293, 704, 558 
289, 685, 406 
365, 545, 154 
422,133,691 


BxuhelM. 

792,768 

4. 155. 153 

6, 192, 371 

16, 133. 192 

17, 907.  U2 

36,996.585 

34,791,215 

26. 999, 985 

39.  591,  451 

71.833,749 

53,327,474 

56, 441, 828 

40,790.064 

73, 654. 621 

124.143,925 


ButhtU, 
100,931,032 
168, 969, 394 
147, 732. 425 
197,924,716 
207. 499.  651 
224.001,641 
201. 810. 064 
205,209,038 
211,882.243 
21i;067,043 
256,078,273 
237.262.730 
248,895.342  r 
291. 890,  533 
297. 989. 766 


fi  !> 


Busk. 
4.33 
5l37 

4.06 
5.33 
5l50 
5.81 
5.10 
&06 
5.09 
4.90 
5.81 
5.24 
b.M 
6l08 

cos 


«« 

«•  fc 


u  * 
%0  b 


0"1 

4'- 

T.53 

:.« 

14.1b 

14.75 

1ST4 
2i» 
17.  *4 
»S 
U^ 
21  W 
29^42 


No.  122.— Quantity  of  INDIAN  OOEN  Produced,  Imported,  Ex- 
ported, and  Retained  for  Consumption  in  the  U??ited  States, 
during  the  years  1850  and  1860,  and  from  1867  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  80- 

Production,  a 

Im- 
ports. 

To  al  Produc- 
tion and  Im- 
ports. 

Exports, 

domestic 

and  for- 

eisn- 

Retained  for  ,  ^^     ^| 

kome  €«n-        B  g      «>  | 

snmpllott.        «  £      ^  * 
e  &       «  * 

1850 

BiUhels. 

592, 071, 104 

838, 792, 740 

867, 946, 295 

768, 320, 000 

906, 527,  000 

874, 320, 000 

1, 094. 255,  000 

001, 898, 000 

1.  092, 719,  000 

932, 274,  000 

850. 148,  600 

1,  321,  069,  000 

1, 283, 827, 000 

1, 342, 558,  000 

1, 388, 218, 750 

Bxuh. 

48,790 
34,970 
49,922 
89,809 
88,980 
111,  080 
58,568 
61,536 
76,003 
38, 098 
51,  796 
30,902 
13,423 
33,869 

Bv9ha$. 
592, 071, 104 

Bu9hdg. 

ButheU.          Btuk. 

585. 476, 012       25.  S3          1 21 

I860 

838,841,530  ;    3,314,305 

867, 981, 265  .  14, 897, 295 

768,369,922     11,149,754 

906, 616, 809  i    7, 049, 217 

874, 498, 980  ,    1, 392, 115 

1,094,366,080       9,826,309 

991,  956,  568     34. 491, 650 

1,  092, 780, 536     38, 541,  930 

932, 350, 003     34, 434, 606 

850, 186, 598     28, 858, 420 

1,321,120.796  ,  49,493,572 

1,  283,  857,  902     70, 860, 963 

1,842,571.423     85,461,01« 

1. 388. 252. 619     ^  ^^M  ^^^^ 

835, 527, 225       2IIl  57         <l  4« 

1867 

853,063,970  1    23.56          ^~'!^ 

1868 

757, 220, 168      20l  48         L 1^ 

1869 

899.567.592       23.  S3          «.7f 

1870 

873, 016. 865       22. 64          <^  14 

1871 

l,084.539,7n  \    27.42         <^-»» 
957. 464. 918      23. 58         I  i» 

1872 •.. 

1873 

1. 054. 238. 606       2&  28         I  ^ 

1874 

897.915.397      20.95         lit 

1875 

1876 

821,328,178       18.64         i» 
1,271,627,224      28.06         1 T5 
1,212,996,919       28i0S          &3 
1,257,110,325  .    26.20         t-^ 
1,301,956.367       aa36         iS 

1877 

1878 

1879 

alu  the  column  of  "  Prodtiction, "  the  araoimt  placed  opposite  the  dscal  year  U  the  prodootiaii  af  tb* 
preoedinj;  calendar  year.    For  example :  Th«  quantity  stated  in  the  oolamn  of  •'  Prodactioa  "  opp«»it  f 
the  year  1878  is  the  production  of  the  calendar  year  1877,  sincn  the  exports  of  whnat  and  of  c«c 
dnring  the  year  1878,  were  principally  of  the  respective  crops  of  the  calendar  year  1877. 

The  prodnction  of  both  wheat  and  corn  during  the  5 ear  1869  is  taken  from  the  census  pc^atX  •♦ 
the  succeeding  year.  The  production  for  the  other  years  is  taken  from  the  annnal  reports  of  ib« 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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132  SUGAR   AND   MOLASSES — PRODUCTION    OF. 

No.  126.— Quantities  of  SUGAR  and  MOLASSES  PRODrcED  in  ikt 
State  of  Louisiana  during  the  years  from  1850  to  1870,  inclusive. 


TEAR.  Sigmr. 


HogtheadM.  Pounds.  G^H^'t 

18l9-'50 1        247,923  269.708.000  ll*- • 

1850-'51 1        211,203  231,l»t.000  U*      ■ 

1851-52 236.547  257.138.000  K.^- 

1852-'53 , 321.8S4  368.129.000  2j^T«  •• 

1853-54 449.324  495,156,000  3li"    - 

1854-55 346,635  385,237.000  SlIUO 

1855-'56 231,427  254.569.000  15^4  14' 

1856-'57 73,976  81.373.0U0  4  JWIJ^ 

1857-58 '        279,697  3Cr7,666.700  W.r-'ll 

185ft-'59 362,296  414.796.000  24  ■<  ** 

1859-'60 221,840  235,115,750  l:.^>:• 

1860-'«1 228,753  263.063,000  K4H  V. 

1861-*62 : 459,410  528,321,500    a 

1862-'63 a a a 

1863-'64 76,801  84,500.000    a 

1864-'65 '  10.387         10.800.000    a 

1865-'66 18,070         19.900,000    s 

1866-'67 41,000         42,900,060    a 

18e7-'68 37.364         41.400.000    a 

1868-'69 84.256         95,051.225  iWX? 

1869-70 87,090         99.452,916  iT> » 

1870-71 144,881  168.878,592  l«.n»]  O 

1871-72 128,461  146,906,125  W.elft> 

1872-73 108,520  125,346,498  ^.t*"** 

1873-74 69.498  103,241,119  8  SB  «* 

1874-75 '        U6,867  134.504,691  U2C'> 

1875-76 :        144,146  163.418.070  M.«XW 

1876-77 169,331  190,672.570  UflC^l* 

1877-78 127.753  147. 101, 9U  U3:.» 

1878-79 213.221  239,478,753  13,2»»* 

a  No  data. 

XoTB.— The  production  of  sugar  and  molasaes  in  Louisiana  ia  stated  upon  th«  antbority  af  ^ 
Champonier  for  the  period  prior  to  1861,  and  for  the  later  year*  upon  the  attthoritT  of  M- 1^"^ 
Boucherean.  These  authorities  give  both  the  number  of  hogaheada  and  the  number  of  pooadi  Ut  >«^ 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1861-'62,  for  which  year  only  the  number  of  hogsheads  is  Ci^(< 
The  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced  during  that  year  has,  however,  been  computed  by 
the  weight  of  the  hogshead  at  1.150  pounds. 
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IRON   AND    STEEL PROCUCTION,    IMPORTS,    6lC. 


No.  128.— Quantity  of  PIG-IRON  Produced,  Imported,  Esported. 
and  Retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  from  1>6T 
to  1879,  inclusive. 

[ExpreMed  in  tona  of  2,240  pounds.] 


TEAR  BMDED  JCITE  SO— 


;    Pro4ac- 
I     tloa.  a 

I 


Tons. 

1867 "  1,205,663 

1868 '  1,305,023 

1869 ■  1.431.250 

1870 ]  1,711,287 

1871 1  1,665,178 

1872 1,706,793 

1873 1  2,548,713 

1874 '  2,560,963 

1875 '  2,401,262 

1876 2,023,733 

1877 1.868,961 

1878 2,066,594 

1879 '  2,301,215 


IBPOHS. 


Tont. 

112,042 

112,133 

136.975 

153.283 

178, 139 

247. 529 

215, 496 

92.042 

53,437 

79.455 

67.922 

5\000 

87,576 


T«ul     j  Rip«rts 

Mi4  mai 

taifarto.  >i»M€alic) 


Tont. 
1.317.705 
1. 417. 156 
1.568,225 
1, 864. 570 
1, 843, 317 
1, 954, 322 
2, 764. 209 
2,653,005 
2,454.690 
2, 103. 188 
1.936,883 
2  1  1.594 
2  3^  791 


628 

282 

273 

1.456 

3,772 

2.172 

2.  Slit 

10,153 

16,193 

7.241 

3.sao 

6.196 
3.221 


L  m  VA 
L8»5i3 

2.4SvM 

Lfsxa 

2.USW 


Jfo.  129.— Quantity  of  IRON  and  STEEL  RAILROAD  BARS  Pro 
ducbd,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for  Consumptio5  in 
the  United  States,  from  1867  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  SO— 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

lo73  •  •  • • I 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


[Expressed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Pro4aetlai.  a 


Iron. 


Tont. 
384,623 
410, 319 
445, 972 
521, 371 
523. 214 
658,467 
808.866 
679,520 
521,  847 
447,901 
417, 114 
296,911 
288,295 


BCmI. 


Tont. 


2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

30, 357 

34,152 

83,991 

115, 192 

129, 414 

259.699 

868,269 

385.865 

499, 817 


Total. 

Tont. 
384,6:3 
412, 596 
452, 423 
529, 987 
553,571 
692, 619 
892,857 
794, 712 
651, 261 
707,600 
785,383 
682, 776 
788, 112 


Imports. 


liaiiH 


ToUl  Kxp»rti 

proiictWa    (farrlcB 

laiports.    ««Bcrtlc.>      tiM 


Tom. 

96,272 

151.097 

237. 704 

279.  766 

458.056 

531.537 

357. 631 

148.920 

42,082 

4,708 

90 

11 

2,611 


Tont. 

,     480,895 

563,693 

690,127 

809,753 

1,011.627 

1,224.156 

1.250,488 

943,632 

693.343 

712,308 

785,413 

682.787 

790,723 


Tont. 

159 

710 

564 

883 

1.341 

4.484 

7,147 

7,313 

14.199 

U554 

6.103 

8.436 

7.127 


4«.:< 

S61M 

t«4Si 

i,2ii.c: 

i.^w 
9»)rt 

!;»:« 

•ATS* 
CAW 


I 


a  In  the  column  of  Production  the  amount  set  opposite  the  fiscal  year  is  the  prodoctiofli  of  the  F** 
ceding  caU*ndAr  year.  This  is  doao  in  order  that  the  year  in  which  th-^  rails  are  nulnly  mii^H«4  ti 
consumed  may  agree  with  the  import  and  export  year. 


IMPORTS DUTIES  COLLECTED. 
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IMMIGRATION. 
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No.  136.— TONNAGE  of  SAILING-VESSELS  and  of  STEAM- VES- 
SELS, comprising  the  Mebchant-Marine  of  the  United  States, 
from  1859  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TKAR  ENDED 
JUNK  SO— 


San. 


1850. 


Ton*. 
4,376,285 

1860 4,485,931 

1861 I  4,662,609 

1862 4,401,701 

1863 4,579,537 

1864 4,008,440 

1865a 1,212,805 

18656 j  2,816,838 

1866a '  2,442,012 

18666 785,254 

1867a 

18676 


2,  834,  535 
278, 072 
1868a 3,118,895 


Steftm. 

Ton$. 
768.753 
867,907 
877,  204 
710, 463 
575,  519 
977,960 
367, 189 
699,930 
926, 267 
157,  245 

1,122,980 
68,900 

1, 199, 415 


TOTAL. 


YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  SO— 


Sail. 


Tom. 
5, 145, 038 
5,  353.  868 
5,  539,  813 
5, 112, 164 
5, 155,  056 
4,  986.  400 
1,570,994 
3, 516,  788 
3, 368,  279 

942,  499 

3,  957,  515 
;)46,  072 

4,  318.  310 


186^^6 
1869a 

1870« 

1871.. 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

1875.. 

1876. 

1877., 

1878 

18T9. 


Ton9. 
33,449 
3, 041,  073 
3, 171. 412 
3, 194.  970 
3,  326, 194 
3,  539.  584 
3,  615,  042 
3,  685,  064 
3, 107,  086 
3, 071, 403 
3,  045, 087 
2, 993,  429 


Tout. 


1, 103. 568 
1, 075, 095 
1, 087,  637 
1,111,553 
1, 156, 443 
1, 185,  610 
1, 168.  668 
1, 172, 372 
1,171,197 
1,167,678 
1,176,172 


TOTAL 


Toiiva. 

33,449 
4, 144. 641 
4, 246, 507 
4, 282. 607 
4, 437, 747 
4, 696, 027 
4, 800, 652 
4, 853,  732 
4, 279, 458 

4. 242. 600 
4, 212, 765 

4. 169. 601 


No.  137.— TONNAGE  of  VESSELS  of  the  United  States  employed 
in  the  Foreign  Trade,  in  the  Coastwise  Trade,  in  the  Whale 
Fisheries,  and  in  the  Cod  and  Mackerel  Fisheries,  from  1859  to 
1879,  inclusive. 


TEAS  ENDED  JUNE  30— 


1859.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

18631. 

1864.. 

1865a 

18656. 

1866a 

18666. 

1867a 

18676. 

1868a 

18686. 

1860a 

1870e 

1871., 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 


PoreiffB 
trade. 


Ton9. 
2,321,674 
2, 379,  396 
2.  496,  894 
2. 173,  537 
1,  926,  886 
1. 486,  749 

509,199 
1,  009, 151 
1.031,541 

356,215 
1, 300, 852 

214,  796 
1, 460,  940 
33,449 
1, 496, 220 
1, 448. 846 
1,  363,  652 
1,  350. 040 
1,  378,  533 
1, 389, 815 
1,515,598 
1,  553,  705 
1,  570, 600 
1,589,348 
1, 451,  505 


Coasiwljte 
trade. 


Tons. 
2, 4K0,  929 
2.  644. 867 
2,  704.  544 
2.606,716 

2,  960. 633 

3.  245.  265 
1.  016, 199 
2,365,323 
2, 162, 220  I 

557,401  ! 
2,528.214  i 

132, 176 
2, 702, 140 


Whale 
fliHiierles. 


Tom. 
185,728  j 
166,841  ! 
145,  734 
117.714  i 
99,228  ! 
95, 145 
1.380 
89, 136 
76,990 
28, 180 
52,384 


Codflsk- 
eries. 


Ton». 

129,637 

136,653 

137,  846 

133, 601 

117,290 

103,  742 

36,6^3 

28, 502 

51, 139 

503 

44,567 


2,  515,  515 
2, 638,  247 
2, 764,  600 

2,  929,  552 
3, 163,  220 
3. 293, 439 

3,  219,  698 
2,  598, 835 
2.540,322 
2, 497, 170 
2, 598, 183 


71, 343 


70, 202 
67,954 
61,490 
51,608 
44,755 
39.108 
38,229 
39, 116 
40,593 
39,700 
40,028 


83,887 


62.704 
91,460 
92,865 
97,647 
109,  519 
78,290 
60,207 
87,802 
01,085 
86,547 
79,885 


.Waekerel- 
fllAlierles. 


Ton%. 
27,070 
26,111 
54,795 
80.596 
51,  019 
55,499 
16,533 
24,676 
46,589 


31, 498 


TOTAL 

MERCHikNr 

HAKINK. 


Tom. 
5,145,038 
5.353.868 
5.  539, 813 
5. 112, 164 
5, 155, 056 
4. 986, 400 
1, 579, 994 

3,  516, 788 
3,*368, 479 

942,299 
3, 957. 515 

346.972 

4, 318, 310 

33, 44» 

4, 144,  641 

4,  246, 507 
4,282,607 
4,437,747 
4,696,027 
4, 800. 652 
4, 853, 732 
4, 279, 458 

4. 242. 600 
4, 212, 765 

4. 169. 601 


a  New  meaaurement. 


6  Old  meusurement. 


eNew  from  1869. 
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No.  138.. 


TONNAGE    BUILT. 


OLiVSS,  NUMBER,  and  TONXAGB  of  VESSELS  BUILT 

in  the  United  States,  from  1838  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TEAR  BNDBD— 


September  30 — 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


June  30— 


1843  a 


1B44 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1800 
1881 


1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1865.. 
I866&. 
1867.. 
1868.. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
18T7 
1878 
1879 


GLAS8  AND  NirXBEB  OF  fE^ELS  Bi 

riLT. 

T«U1 

■■■- 
ber  of 
TeMeb 
b«llt. 

Ships 

and 

bark«. 

i 

Sloops 

canal - 

boats, 

and 

barges. 

Btcaa- 
en. 

Ttra 

BIIIT 

1             1 

T*^m^ 

66 

79 

510 

133 

90 

898 

m  ir  - 

83  ' 

89' 

430 

122 

125 

8» 

12i»»»>  - 

97 

109 

378 

221 

63 

871 

u-.j*: 

114 

101 

311 

157 

78 

761 

11- ss.  - 

116 

91 

273 

404 

137 

1,021 

129  fC*. 

58 

34 

138 

173 

70 

ua 

01  c*- 

73 

47 

204 

279 

163 

766 

itsiirv 

124  , 

87 

322 

342 

163 

1.038 

w  •> ' : 

100 

161 

576 

355 

225 

1,4» 

!»:  dC  • 

151 

168 

689 

392 

196 

ysK 

HXrn^ 

254 

1 

174 

701 

547 

175 

1.851 

jKr-  4 

198 

148 

623 

370 

208 

1,M7 

2HT-  r 

247 

117 

547 

200 

159 

1.9O0 

jTi:.-  -1 

!        211 

65 

522 

326 

233 

1,357 

3^?' 

255 

79 

584 

267 

259 

1,444 

X»l.i«   t 

269 

95 

681 

394 

271 

1,710 

42a  5714 

334 

112 

661 

386 

281 

1,774 

3a\«v.  : 

381 

126 

605 

669 

243 

2.024 

5(3. 4-    4 

306 

103 

594 

479 

221 

1,703 

4»:ri  •■ 

251 

58 

504 

358 

2«3 

1,434 

Tf^.^i' 

122 

46 

431 

400 

226 

1,225 

2«i2s*' 

89 

28 

297 

284 

172 

870 

ij«.*cr 

110 

86 

372 

289 

264 

1.071 

212.  ««i*- 

110 

38 

360 

871 

2ft4 

1,143 

283,  mi' 

60 

17" 

207 

397 

183 

864 

17X«IS** 

97 

34 

212 

1,113 

367 

1,823 

310,***  ** 

112 

45  1 

322 

1,389 

496 

t306 

4UT4«  «* 

109 

46 

369 

853 

411 

1,788 

JBJ.H'-.*' 

96 

61 

457 

926 

348 

1,886 

BlvlM- 

95 

70 : 

517 

657 

180 

1,519 

j«.a>«' 

80 

48  1 

590 

848 

236 

1.802 

283l3M* 

91 

36  : 

506 

816 

zn 

1.716 

rr&afc* 

73 

27 

619 

709 

290 

1.618 

2T«^«ii: 

40 

14 

498 

901 

302 

1.755 

rrx»' 

15 

10 

426 

900 

292 

1,643 

30>«il^ 

28 

9 

611 

1.221 

402 

2.271 

356  JiS** 

71 

22 

655 

995 

404 

2,147 

4c:»  * 

114 

22 

502 

340 

323 

1.301 

sr  o-^ 

76 

5 

424 

269 

338 

1.112 

m^if^^ 

71 

4 

337 

352 

265 

1.039 

vtut  P 

81 

7 

279 

557 

334 

1,258 

SRJif 

37 

10 

256 

494 

335 

1.1» 

1«*JH« 

aXine  montha  firom  September  30,  1842.  to  June  30,  1843. 
b  yew  measurement  from  1866  to  1878,  mclasiTe. 


TONNAGE   BUILT, 
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No.  139.— TONNAGE  of  VESSELS  BUILT  in  the  United  States, 

from  1856  to  1879,  inclusive. 


TONXAGE  BUILT— 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30- 


185C. 
1857. 
18d8. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867*. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


On  the 

New  Ens 

land 

Coftst. 


Tons. 

252, 971 

183, 625 

103.  862 

79, 322 

134. 289 

104, 675 

45,595 

79. 576 

112. 611 

132,885 

121. 333 

135, 189 

98, 708 

103,604 

.110.584 

64,366 

46, 269 

76, 406 

136, 251 

151, 497 

95,288 

90,992 

90,386 

55,874 


On  the 

On  the    M*w«J»»P 
entire     P«  Wyw 

Seaboard.   t"V 
Tribu- 
taries. 


To}it. 
368,681 
285,453 
177,353 
133,294 
169,  836 
179.  767 
112, 487 
215,  505 
310, 421 
280,  511 
232,388 
230, 810 
175, 812 
191, 194 
182,836 
156,249 
128,097 
218, 139 
277, 093 
244, 474 
163.826 
132,996 
155, 138 
115,683 


On  the 
Oreat 
Lakes. 


TOTAL. 


Ton$. 
36,785 
41.854 
33,292 
17,128 
31,064 
29,960 
8, 785  ; 
27.407 
56,169 
66,576 
70,555  I 
3.\106  ■ 
52,695  I 
34,576 
56,859 
73,080 
36,344 
48,650 
63,646 
23,294 
23,636 
34,693 
68,928 
62,213 


Tout. 
63,928 
51, 498 
31,642 

6,180 
11,992 
23.467 
53,804 
67,972 
49, 151 
36,719 
33.204 
37. 613 
53,798 
49,460 
37.258 
43,897 
44.611 
92.448 
91,986 
29.871 
16,124 

8,903 
11,438 
16.135 


Tans. 

469,304 

378,805 

242,287 

156,602 

212,892 

233,194 

175, 076 

310,884 

415, 741 

383,806 

336, 147 

303, 529 

285,305 

275,230 

276,953 

273,226 

209, 052 

359, 246 

432,725 

297,639 

203, 580 

178, 592 

233,504 

193, 031 


No.  140.— TONNAGE  of  IRON  SAILING  and  STEAM  VESSELS 
built  in  the  United  States,  from  1868  to  1879,  inclusive. 


YBAB  ENDED  JUNE  10- 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873, 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877 

1878, 

1879 


1,039 


2,067 


Steam- 
Yensels. 


Tons. 

2,801 

3,545 

7,602 

13, 412 

12,766 

26,548 

33,097 

21,632 

21,34H 

5,927 

26.960 

22.008 


TOTAL. 

Tons. 

2,801 

4,584 

8,281 

15,479 

12.766 

26,548 

33,097 

21,632 

21.346 

5,927 

26,960 

22,008 


H.  Ex.  51- 


10 
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AREA,    POPULATION,    &.C.,    OF   STATKS. 
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X  1 


AREA,  POPULATION,  &.C.,    OF  STATES. 
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Xo.  143.— NUMBER  of  POST-OFFICES,  EXTENT  of  POST-ROUTES, 
ami  REVENUE  and  EXPENDITURES  of  the  POST-OFFICE  DB- 
I^ARTMENT,  with  the  AMOUNT  paid  to  POSTMASTERS  and  for 
TRANSPORTATION  of  the  MAIL,  since  1837. 

[From  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Postmaater-Genoral.] 


AMOUNT  PAID  FOR— 


TEAB8. 


NflBlier  I  ExtfBt 
of  fOSt- 

offleM.  '  routes. 


R«Ye- 
^     Due  of  Ike 

ment. 


1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857 

1858. 

1850. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 

186fl. 

1870. 

1871. 

1«72. 

1873. 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


11,767 

12, 519 

12.780  I 

13,468  I 

13,778  ' 

13,733 

13, 814 

14,103 

14,183 

14,601 

15, 146  i 

16, 150  j 

16,740  I 

18,417  I 

10,796  I 

20,901 

22,320 

23,548 

24,410 

25,565 

26,586 

27,077 

28,539 

28, 498 

28,586 

28,875 

29,047 

28,878 

20.550 

23,828 

25,163 

26,481 

27.106 

28,492 

30,045 

31,863 

33,244 

34,294 

35,547 

36,383 

37,345 

39,258 

40,855 


MUes. 
141, 242 
134. 818 
133,990 
155, 739 
155, 026 
149. 732 
142. 295 
144,687 
143, 040 
152,865 
153, 818 
163,208 
163,703 
178, 672 
196,290 
214,284 
217, 743 
210.935 
227,908  I 
230.642  ! 
242,601  ' 
200,603  ' 
260, 052 
240,594 
140. 139 
134.013  I 
139, 598  . 
139,171  ' 
142,340 
180.921  ) 
203, 245  { 
216, 928  I 
223,731  ; 
231,232  I 
238,350 
251, 398  , 
256,210 
269,097 
277,87a 
281,798 
292,820 
301.966 
316, 711 


DoUart. 

4, 236, 779 

4,238,733 

4. 484, 657 

4,543.522 

4, 407. 726 

4,  546.  849 

4. 296. 225 

4. 237. 288 

4. 289, 841 

3, 487, 199 

3. 953. 893 

4,  371, 077 

4, 905, 176 

5, 552, 071 

6. 727. 887 

6. 925, 071 

5, 940, 725 

6, 055, 586 

7. 342, 136 

7, 620, 822 

8. 053. 052 

8, 186. 793 

8. 668, 484 

8,  518. 067 

8. 340, 296 

8, 209. 821 

11,163,790 

12, 438, 254 

14, 556, 160 

14, 386.  986 

15. 237.  027 

10,292.601 

18,344,511 

19, 772, 221 

20, 037, 045 

21,  915, 426 

22, 996,  742 

26, 477, 072 

26, 791, 360 

27, 805, 908 

27,468,323 

20, 277, 517 

30, 041, 083 


Kxpeudl- 

Cure  ot  tke 

Depart- 

■lent. 


DoUars. 

3,544,630 

4, 430, 662 

4, 636, 536 

4, 718, 236 

4, 400, 528 

5. 674,  752 

4,374.754 

4. 296, 513 

4, 320, 732 

4. 084, 297 

3, 979, 570 

4, 326, 850 

4, 479, 049 

5, 212, 953 

6, 278, 402 

7, 108, 459 

7. 982, 957 

8. 577, 424 

0, 968, 342 

10, 405, 286 

11. 508, 058 

12, 722, 470 

15, 754, 003 

10, 170, 610 

13, 606, 750 

11, 125. 364 

11. 314, 207 

12. 644, 786 

13, 604. 728 

15. 352, 070 

10.235,483  I 

22,730,593  ! 

23, 608, 131 

23. 008. 837 

24, 300. 104 

26, 658, 192 

29, 084, 046 

32. 126, 415 

33. 611, 309 

33, 263. 488 

33, 486. 322 

34. 165,  084 

83, 440, 809 


Balurles 

of  postBM- 

ters. 


DoUars. 

801,852 

033.048 

980,000 

1, 028, 925 

1, 018. 645 

1.147.256 

1, 426, 394 

1,358,316 

1,409,875 

1, 042, 079 

1,060,228 


1, 320, 921 
1, 549, 376 
1, 781, 686 
1,296,765 
1, 406, 477 
1, 707, 708 
2, 135, 335 
2, 102, 801 
2, 285. 610 
2, 355. 016 
2, 453, 001 
2. 552, 868 
2, 514. 157 
2, 340. 767 
2, 876, 083 
3, 174, 326 
3,383,382 
3,454,677 
4,033,728 
4, 255, 311 
4, 546, 058 
4. 673, 466 
5, 028, 382 
5, 121, 665 
5,725,468 
5,818,472 
7, 040, 986 
7,307,307 
7, 205, 251 
7,077,852 
7. 185, 540 


TniBfipor- 
tatlon  of 
the  mull. 


Dollars. 

1.006,727 

3.131.308 

3.285,622 

3, 296, 876 

3, 159, 375 

3. 087, 796 

2, 947, 319 

2,938,561 

2,905,504 

2, 716, 673 

2. 476, 455 

2,304,703 

2,577,407 

2. 066, 786 

3.  538, 064 

4,225,311 

4,906,308 

5.401.383 

6,  076, 335 

6,765,639 

7, 230, 333 

8.246,054 

7, 157, 629 

8. 808, 710 

5.300.454 

5, 853, 884 

5, 740, 576 

6.818,469 

6,246,884 

7, 630, 474 

0, 386, 286 

10, 266, 056 

10, 406, 501 

10, 884, 653 

11,520,305 

15,547,821 

16,161,034 

18, 881, 319 

18,777,201 

18, 361, 048 

18.  529, 238 

19. 262. 421 

20,012,872 
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No.  145.— TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  SCHOOL  AGE,  according  to 
State  laws,  with  the  enrolbnent,  attendance,  teachers,  income,  expen- 
diture, and  school-fund  for  the  public  schools  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  for  each  year  from  1871  to  1878,  inclu- 
sive. 

[From  Reports  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education.] 


Tear. 


■    Nvnber  re- 
portlig- 


!■  States. 


Statw. 


Terri- 
torlM. 


la  Terrl- 
torlee. 


I 


School  population * 


Kamber  enrolled  in  public  echooU. 


Number  in  daily  attendance  at  public  schoola 


Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools . 


Number  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools  *. 


1871 

26 

1872 

33 

1873 

35 

< 

1874 

35 

1875 

36 

1876 

37 

1877 

37 

1876 

38 

1871 

20 

0,632,960 
12,740,751 

1872 

37 

7 

88,097 

1873 

37 

11 

13, 324, 797 

134,128 

1874 

37 

11 

13, 735, 672 

139,378 

1875 

36 

8 

13. 889, 837 

117,685 

1876 

37 

8 

14. 121, 526 

101,465 

1877 

38 

9 

14, 093, 778 

133,970 

1878 

38 
28 

9 

14, 418. 923 

157, 260 

1871 

6, 393, 085 

1872 

34 

7 

7,327,415 

52,241 

1873 

35 

10 

7, 865, 628 

60,968 

1874 

34 

11 

8,060,772 

60,200 

1875 

37 

11 

8, 678, 737 

77,922 

1876 

36 

10 

8, 293, 563 

70, 175 

1877 

38 

10 

8, 881, 848 

72,630 

1878 

38 

10 

9,294,316 

3,661,739 
4,081.569 

78,879 

1871 

25 

1872 

28 

4 

28,956 

1873 

31 

5 

4, 166, 062 

33,677 

1874 

30 

4 

4. 488. 075 

33,489 

1875 

29 

5 

4. 215, 380 

36,428 

1876 

27 

5 

4, 032, 632 

34,216 

1877 

31 

4 

4, 886, 280 

33,119 

1878 

31 

5 

5, 093. 298 

38,115 

7 
6 
8 
9 
9 
0 
0 


180,635 
216, 062 
215, 210 
230,153 
247, 423 
247. 557 
257,454 
260, 132 


66,040 
81, 135 
75, 321 
87,305 
07.706 
05,483 
07,638 
100,878 


1,177 
1,511 
X427 
1,830 
1,726 
1,842 
2,012 


374 
529 
400 
656 
678 
706 
780 


*  See  note  on  page  154. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


Fo.  145.— TOTAL  POPULATIOX  OF  SCHOOL  AGE,  according  to 
State  laws,  with  the  enrollment,  attendance,  teachers,  &c. — ContclML 


Year. 


N«Mber  re- 
portiBf. 


!  8UU*. ,  7*7* 
'  torles. 


Number  of  female  teachers  in  public  Acbools  * . 


1871  , 

24 

1872 

30 

1873 

28 

1874 

28 

1875  ' 

31 

1876  , 

32 

1877  ■ 

33 

1878 

34 

Public  school  income 


1871  I 

1872  ' 
,  1873  I 
'  1874 

1875  ' 


Public  school  expenditures. 


,  1876  I 

I  t 

1877  ; 

I  1878  I 


1871  I 

1872 

1873 

1874  ' 

1875  I 

1876  I 
1877 
1878 


Permanent  school  fund , 


30 

35 

35 

37 

37 

38  ■ 

37 

38 


24 
31 
36 
35 
84 
86 
37 
38 


I 


1871 

» 

1872 

31 

1873 

28 

^  '  1874 

28 

1875 

28 

1876 
1877 

30 

« 

26 

1878 

32 

1 

6 
5 

t 

8' 
9 
9 
8  ' 


6 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 


10 
9 
9 

10 
8 

10 


iBSUlf*. 


108, 743 
123.547 
103, 7»4 
129.049 
133, 1«3 
135,644 
138.23}i 
Ul.7«<0 


164.594.919  . 
71.988,718 
80, 081, 583 
81,277,686  , 
87. 587, 278 
86,^32,067 
85,959,864 
85,017.136 


961,179,2!i 
70.085,985 
77,780.016 
74,1«9,217 
80,950,383 
88,078,596 
79,251,114 
79.«5S,S58  I 


1 
1 


3 
2 
2 

1 


$41,466,854 
65,850.572 
77, 870, 887 
75^251.008 
81,486^158 
97,237,909 
100.127.865 
106,138.848 


19 

tsHci 


9611.:^' 


seen 
«e.94( 


981)15 

ir  5c: 


i.S3Sff: 


*  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  four  States  is  not 
teachers  and  of  female  teachers,  as  the  rejrarts  ttom  those  States  do 
teachers. 


included  in  the 
not  distinguish  as  to 


QlmA 

thsteiW 


RAILROADS. 
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:N^o.  146— number  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD  in  OPERATION  and 
the  NUMBER  of  MILES  CONSTRUCTED  Each  Year  in  the  United 
States,  from  1830  to  1878,  inchisive. 

[From  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  1879.] 


TEAR. 


1830. 

li^l. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848 

1849. 

1650. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 


Miles  In 
operation 
at  the  end 

ofeaeh 
year. 

Miles 
construct- 
ed each 
year. 

23 

1855 

95 

72 

1856 

229 

134 

1857 

380 

151 

1858 

633 

253 

1859 

1,098 

465 

1860 

1,273 

175 

1861 

1.497 

224 

1862 

1,913 

416 

1863 

2,302 

389 

1864 

2,818 

516 

1865 

3,535 

717 

1866 

4,026 

491 

1867 

4,185 

159 

1 

1868 

4,377 

192 

1869 

4,633 

^               256 

1870 

4.930 

297 

1871 

5,508 

'               668 

1872 

5,996 

398 

1873 

7,365 

1, 369 

1874 

9,021 

1,656 

1875 

10,982 

1,961 

1876 

12,908 

1,936 

1877 

15,360 

2,452 

1878 

16,720 

1,360 

1 

TEAR. 


Miles  In 
oneratlon 
at  the  end 

ofeaeh 
year. 

Miles 
construct- 
ed each 
year. 

18, 374 

1,654 

22, 016 

3,642 

24,603 

2,487 

26,968 

2,465 

28,789 

1.821 

30,635 

1,846 

31,286 

651 

32, 120 

834 

33,170 

1,050 

33,908 

738 

35,085 

1.177 

36,801 

1,716 

39, 250 

2.449 

42,229 

2,979 

46,844 

4,61& 

52, 914 

6,070 

60,293 

7,379 

66,171 

5,878 

70,278 

4,107 

72,383 

2.105 

74,096 

1.713 

76,808 

2,712 

79, 147 

2,339 

81.841 

2,694 

1 

No.  147.— NUMBER  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD  in  OPERATION  in 
Each  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  during  the  years 
1865, 1870, 1875, 1877,  and  1878,  respectively. 

[From  Poor'a  Railroad  MauaalH  for  1878  and  1879.] 


Haine 

New  Ilampttbire 

Vermont 

Maaaachasetta  . 
Rhode  Island  — 
Connecticat 


New  England 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

PenusylvMila 

Delaware 

Maryland  and  Diatrict  of  Columbia. 
West  Virginia 

Middle  Stotea 


1865. 

521 
667 
587  i 
1, 297 
125 
637 

3,834 


1870. 

786 
736 
614 
1.480  : 
136  , 
742  I 

4,494 


1875. 


1877. 


1878. 


980 
934 
810  . 
1,817  ! 
179  ' 
918  < 


989 
964 
872 
1,863 
204 
922 


989 
1.009 

873 
1,872 

208 

922 


5,638  >   5.814 


5,873 


3,002 

3,928 

5.428 

6,725 

864 

1,125 

1,511 

1,661 

3,728 

4.656 

5,705 

5,902 

134 

197 

272 

272 

446 

671 

929 

944 

365 

387 

615 

638 

1 

8.539 

10.964 

14,455 

15. 142 

5,879 

1,663 

6,011 

280 

952 

669 


15,454 
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No.  147.— NUMBER  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD,  Scc—GmMtL 


Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lotiisiana 


Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Dakota  Territory 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Indian  Country 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Western  States  and  Territories 

Neyatla 

California 

Arizona  Territory 

Oregon 

Washington  Territory 

Pacific  States  and  Territories 


RECAPITULATION. 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States  and  Territories. 
Pacific  States  tud  Territories  .. 


Grand  total. 


3,834 

8.539 

9,129 

13,350 

233 


4,494 

10,961 

11,163 

24,687 

1,677 


5,638 
U453 
13,287 
38,254 

2.462 


I 


5.814 
U143 

am 
4i,2fri 


35^085 


52,885;      74.096  <     T^K? 


14  « 

am 

11  Nl 
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No.  148.— CAPITAL  ACCOUNT,  EAKNINGS,  aud  DIVIDENDS 
PAID  oi  Railroads  in  the  United  States  whose  operations  have  been 
reported,  from  1871  to  1878,  inclusve. 


MllM 

Cftpltal  and 
faoded  debt. 

Dollars. 
2, 664,  627, 645 
3, 159, 423, 057 
3, 784, 543,  034 
4, 221, 763,  594 
4,415,631,630 
4,468^591,935 
4.  568,  597, 248 
4, 589, 048, 793 

EARNINGS. 

DlTidend» 
paid. 

YEAR       sper 
<  Ated. 

Gross. 

Net. 

From 
fyelght. 

Dollars. 
204, 430, 322 
340,  931, 785 
389,  035.  508 
370.  466, 035 
363,  060, 234 
361, 187. 376 
347, 704. 548 
365,466,061 

Prom 
PMMBgen. 

1871 44,614 

1872 57,323 

1873 66,237 

1874 69,273 

1875 71,759 

1876 73,508 

1877 74,112 

1878 78,960 

Dollars. 
403, 329, 208 
465,  241, 055 
526, 410,  935 
520,466,016 
503,065,505 
497, 257, 950 
472,  000, 272 
400, 103, 351 

DoUars. 
141, 746, 404 
165, 754, 373 
183,  810,  562 
180,  570. 058 
185, 506, 438 
186, 452, 752 
170, 076, 697 
187, 575, 167 

Dollars, 
108, 808,  886 
132,300,270 
137, 384, 427 
140, 009,  081 
139, 105,  271 
136, 120. 583 
125, 204, 724 
124, 637, 290 

Dollars. 
56. 4.56,  681 
64, 418, 157 
67, 120, 700 
67. 042,  942 
74, 204, 208 
68,030,668 
58,  556,  312 
53, 620. 368 

Xo.  149.— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  TOTAL 
VALUE,  VALUE  per  BUSHEL,  YIELD  per  ACRE,  and  VALUE 
per  ACRE  of  the  CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  from 
1869  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  aunaal  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricultare  ] 

CORN. 


CALKNDAR  YEAB. 


1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

18T3 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 

Annual  average 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 

Annual  average 


ToUl  prodae-    Total  srea  I  Total  valne  vtTSl^r  /ilid^^'  vAlnTof 

of  crop.     I     of  crop.     ^5lSieT^*S|*e^' yield  per 


tlon. 


Bushda. 

874, 320, 000 
1, 094, 255, 000 

991,898,000 
1, 092, 719,  000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 
1, 321, 060, 000 
1, 283, 827, 000 
1, 342, 558, 000 
1.388,218,750 


Xeret, 
37, 103, 245 
38,646,977 
34. 091, 137 
35, 526, 836 
39, 197, 148 
41, 036, 918 
44, 841, 371 
49, 033, 364 
50,369,113 
51,585,000 


Dollars. 
658,532,700 
601, 839, 030 
478. 275, 900 
435, 140, 290 
447, 183, 020 
650,043,080 
555, 445,  930 
475, 491, 210 
480,643,400 
441, 153, 405 


Cents. 
75.3 
54.9 
48.2 
39.8 
4a  0 
64.7 
42.0 
37.0 
35.8 
31.8 


Bushels. 
23.5 
2a3 
29.1 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
26.6 
26.9 


«ere. 


U.  171. 287, 250  I    412, 431. 109   5, 123, 756,  965 


DoUars. 
17  7& 
15  57 

«      14  02 

12  24 

11  41 

13  40 

12  38 
9  60 
9  54 
8  55 


1,117,128,725,      41,2^,111.    512,375,696 


45.9 


27.1 


12  42 


^V^THEAT. 


260, 146, 900 
235,884,700 
230, 722, 400 
249, 997, 100 
281, 254, 700 
308, 102, 700 
292, 136. 000 
289, 356, 500 
364, 194, 146 
420, 122, 400 


19,181,004 
18, 992, 591 
19, 943, 893 
20,858,359 
22, 171,  676 
24,967,027 
26, 381, 512 
27, 627, 021 
26.  277.  548 
32, 108, 560 


2, 931, 917. 546  <  238, 509. 189 


293, 191, 755  ,   23, 850, 919 


244, 
245, 
290, 
310, 
323, 
291, 
294, 
300, 
394, 
326, 


924,120 
865,045 
411, 820 
180, 375 
594,805 
107, 895 
580,990 
259,300 
605,779 
346,424 


94.1 

13.5 

104.2 

12.4 

125.8 

11.5 

124.0 

11.9 

115.0 

12.7 

94.4 

12.3 

100.0 

11.0 

103.7 

10.4 

108.2 

13.9 

77.7 

13.1 

3. 021.  966. 553 


302, 196, 655 


103.1 


12.3 


12  76 
12  94 
14  56 
14  87 

14  59 
11  66 
11  16 
10  86 

15  08 
to  16 


12  67 
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No.  149.— CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  &C'-'Continutd. 


CALENDAB  TBAB. 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

1878. 


Total 

Anniml  average. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total 

Annual  average. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Totol 


Annual  average. 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Total  area 
of  crop. 


Total  Talae 
of  crop. 


I  Average    Arcragt 

TAlme  per  yloM  per 

kukei. 


BuiheU.       I 
22, 527. 900 
15,473,600 
15, 365, 500 
14,888.600 
15,142,000  > 
14.990.900  I 
17,722,100 
20, 374, 800 
21, 170, 100  ' 
25, 842, 790 


1, 657, 584 
1, 176. 137 
1,069,531  ' 
1, 048, 654' 
1, 150, 355  I 
1, 116, 716 
1.359.788  ' 
1. 468,  374  I 
1.412.902  I 
1. 622. 700 


DoUara. 
21. 877, 2M 
12, 612, 605 
12. 145, 646 
11. 363. 693 
11.548.126 
12,870,411 
13,631,900 
13, 635, 826 
12,542,895 
13,592,826 


188.498,290         13,082,741  ,    135,821,222 


18, 349, 829 


1, 308. 274  ,      13, 582, 122 


OATS. 


288,334,000 
247, 277, 400 
255, 743. 000 
271, 747. 000 
270, 340, 000 
210.869,000 
354. 317,  500 
320, 884. 000 
406,394.000 
413, 578, 560 


9, 461, 441 
8, 792,  395 

8,  365, 809 

9.  000, 769 
9.751.700 

la  897. 412 
11, 915. 075 
13. 358, 908 
12,826,148 
13.176,500 


3,068,984,460  I  107,546.157 


806,898,446  I   10,754,616 


137,347,900  \ 

107,  136, 710  , 
102. 570, 030 

91.315,710  ' 

101. 175, 750  I 

12.'>,  047, 530  ' 

129,499,930  ' 

112,865.900  I 

118,661.550  I 
101, 945, 830 


1, 127, 566^  840 


112,736,684 


28,652,200 
26,296,400 
26, 718, 500 
26, 846, 400 
32,044,491 
32,652,500 
36,908,600 
38,710,500 
34,441,400 
42,245,630 


1, 02^,  795 
1,108,924 
1, 177, 666 
1, 897, 082 
1,887,106 
1, 580, 626 
1,  789, 902 
1, 766, 511 
1, 614, 054 
1, 700, 400 


28,387,909 
22,244,584 
21,541,777 
19, 837, 733 
29,338.629 
29,983,769 
29. 952, 082 
25, 735^  110 
22,028,044 
24,483,315 


ATffiCe 
ntacif 
jhMper 


97.1 
81.0 
79.0 
76.3 
76w3 
85l9 
77.0 
67.0 
59.2 
52.6 


13.6 
13.2 
14.4 
14.4 
13.3 
13.4 
13.0 
13.9 
15.0 
l&O 


74.0 


140 


36.7 


28.5 


81.6  I 

84.6 

80.6 

73.9 

91.5 

98.1 

8LS 

67.0 

64.0 

69.0 


27.8 
217 
22.7 
IfcS 

ai 


216 
2Lt 
2L3 

2161 


326,415,621 


32,541,562 


14,688,666       248,527.883 


T 


1,468,867        24.852,789 


76.4 


22.3 


CenU.       BmtluU.    DJian 


11:- 
147: 

as 

i'\-: 

Iti  4 

a;. 
itu: 


\t* 


47.6 

30l5 

R5: 

43.3 

28.1 

Hie 

4&1 

30,6 

US 

33.6 

30.2 

lilt 

87.4 

27.7 

1«L> 

52.0 

22.0 

11.  r 

36l5 

29l7 

Mr 

3&2 

210 

&M 

2a2 

3L7 

tr. 

24.6  1 

31.4 

:.T4 

14.  tf 


moi 
i&» 
11 « 

3.14 
UfT 

II  n 
iir 

u« 
ur 


11 » 
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No.  149.— CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  &g,— Concluded. 


BUCKT^HEAT. 


CALENDAR  tKAR. 


tlOB. 


I 


Bufhelt. 

1869 17,431,100 

1870 9,841,500 

1871 8,328,700 

1872 ,  8,133,500  ' 

1873 7.837.700 

1874 ]  8,016,e00 

1875 10,082,100  , 

1876 9,868,800 

1877 10,177,000 

1878 12,246,820 

Total !  101,763,820 

Ajmual  average 10, 176, 382 


Tolal  area 
of  crop.* 

Tolal  value 
of  crop. 

DoUarM. 

Average' 

value  per 

bushel. 

Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

Bushels. 

Average 

value  of 

yield  per 

acre. 

Acres. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

1, 028, 693 

15, 814, 265 

90.7 

16.9 

15.37 

536,992 

7, 725,  C44 

78.4 

18.3 

14.39 

413, 915 

6,  900, 268 

82.8 

20.1 

16.67 

448,497 

6, 747, 618 

82.9 

18.1 

15.04 

454, 152 

6, 382, 043 

81.4 

17.2 

14.06 

452.590 

6, 477, 885 

80.8 

17.7 

14.32 

575. 530 

7, 166, 267 

71.0 

17.5 

12.45 

666,441 

7,021,498 

72.6 

14.5 

10.54 

649.923 

6, 998, 810 

68.7 

15.6 

10.77 

673,100 

6, 454, 120 

52.7 

18.2 

9.50 

5. 899. 833 

77, 687, 818 

1 

'••••'"•''I -«••- 

589.983 

7. 708, 781 

76.3 

17.2 

13.17 

RECAPITULATION. 


CALENDAR  YEAR. 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 

1860 1,491,412,100 

1870 1,629,027,600 

1871 1,528,776,100 

1872 '  1,664,331,600 

1873 1  1,538,892,891 

1874 1  1,454,180,200 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Total. 


2, 032, 235, 300 
1. 962,  821, 600 
2, 178, 984, 646  . 
2,302,254,950 


Total  area  , 
of  crop. 

Acres. 
69, 457, 762 
60, 254, 016 
65,061,951 
68,280,197 
74,112,137  I 
80,  051, 280  I 
86,  863, 178 
93,020,619  I 
03,150,288  I 
100,956,260  I 


Total  valve 
of  crop. 


DoUars. 

1,101.884,188 
997, 423, 018 
Oil,  845, 441 
874, 594, 459 
919, 217, 273 

1, 015, 530, 570 

1,030,277,099 
935, 008, 844 

1,035,570,478 
913. 975, 920 


17,762,866,987  ,    801,107,697         9.735,327,290 


Anniua  average '    1,778,286,688 


80,  no,  769 


973.532.729 


NoTX.~The  following  are  taken  aa  the  weighta  per  bushel  of  the  varioos  oereala  in  thia  table :  Com , 
56  pounds;  wheat,  60 pounds;  rye,  56  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  barley,  48  pounds;  buckwheat,  48 
pounds. 
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No.  150— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  and 
VALUE  of  the  POTATO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  1S69 
to  1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Anuual  Reports  of  the  Depfurtment  of  AgrieuUnre.] 


TEAR. 


Buftkels. 


Acpcs* 


Valie. 


Taliepcr    TIMi  per 
kBSkel. 


fall 


1869 133,886,000 

1870 114,775,000 

1871 120,461,700 

1872 113,516.000 

1873 106,080,000 

1874 105,081,000 

1875 

1876 

1877 


166, 877. 000 
124, 827, 000 
170,002,000 
1878 '    124,126,650 


Total 1,280,631,350 


Average 128,063,135 


JMlan, 

CetiU. 

Bu4ktU. 

DUlmn. 

1,222,250 

71, 651, 730 

53.5 

108.5 

5eC 

1, 325, 119 

82,668,500 

72.0 

»« 

G^ 

1,220,912 

71, 838, 671 

50L6 

«L« 

5»A 

1,331,331 

68,081.120 

5a9 

85^2 

51  A 

1, 296, 139 

74.774,880 

70.5 

8L0 

57  74 

1, 310, 041 

71,823,330 

67.7 

80.9 

54a 

1,510,041 

65,019,420 

3&9 

110.5 

o«i 

1, 741, 983 

83.801,380 

67.2 

7L6 

4»H 

1,792,287  . 

76, 249. 500 

44.8, 

94.9 

€3  54 

1,776,000 

73, 058, 125 

5&9 

aL9 

41  14 

14,525,103  . 

739. 025. 766 

1 
.-..••.••.••  .•••••..•»••<  •.••«••«.•• 

» 

1, 452,  510 

73, 902. 576 

57.7 

88 

* 

No.  151.— ESTIMATED    ANNUAL    PRODUCT,    ACREAGE,   and 
VALUE  of  the  HAY  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  1869  to 

1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Annual  Rt^porU  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltare.] 


YEAB. 


TOBft. 


ACP68. 


TAl«e. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


26, 420, 000 
24,  525, 000 
22,239,400 
23,812,800 
25, 086, 100 
24, 133. 900 
27,873,000 
30,867,400 
81, 628, 300 
89,608,286 


18. 581, 281 
19,861.805 
19, 009, 052 
20,318,936 
21,894,084 
21, 789, 772 
23,507,964 
25,282,797 
25,367,708 
26,931,300 


DoUart. 
337,662,600 
338,960,680 
351, 717, 035 
345, 968. 078 
339,895,486 
331,420.738 


falMfer    TicM  per    Tal«r 


DcUart. 

12  78 

13  82 
15  81 

14  52 
13  55 
13  73 


Tomt. 

L43 
L33 
LI7 
1.17 
L14 
1.U 


17  47 

IT  C 
US 
1ST 


342.203,445 

13  27 

LU 

14  36 

300. 901, 258 

9  74 

L2S 

U  » 

271.964,859 

858- 

L» 

IfS 

'    285,548.752 

7  21 

L47 

i*«r 

Total 276,194,496'    222, 534, 699  3, 246, 218» 017 


Average i      27,619,449  i      22,253,469!    324,621.801 


U  75 


L24 


14 
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No.  lo2.— ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION,  AREA,  and  VALUE  of  the 
TOBACCO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  ISGS  to  1878,  inclusive,  a 


TEAB. 


IS68. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
Iti75. 
1876. 
1877. 


Product. 


Area. 


?aloc8. 


li-TS 429,200,000 


Pounds. 

Acres. 

402, 000, 000 

536,000 

393, 000, 000 

604,000 

385,000,000 

575,000 

426, 000, 000 

580,000 

480, 000, 000 

584,600 

506,000,000 

653,000 

315. 000, 000 

500,000 

522,000,000  ■ 

710,000  1 

535,000,000 

733,000  • 

580,000,000 

745.000  ' 

429, 200, 000 

580,000 

DoUart. 
42, 612,  000 
41, 265, 000 
38. 500, 000 
41, 748, 000 
49, 920, 000 
41, 998, 000 
34, 650, 000 
41, 760, 000 
39,590.000 
40,600,000 
25. 752, 000 


Talof 
per 

pOBBi. 


Yield 

per 

ftcre. 


Taloe 

per 

sere. 


CenU. 
10.6 
10.5 
10 

9.8 
10.4 

&3 
11 

8 

7.4 
•    7 

6 


Pounds.  Dollars, 


750 

79  50 

651 

68  32 

669 

66  90 

734 

71  96 

821 

85  39 

775 

64  32 

630 

09  30 

735 

58  81 

730 

54  01 

778 

54  49 

740 

44  40 

a  ThiB  Btatemeut  Ih  the  resalt  of  original  e»tlinates,  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  from  annual  returns  to 
x\w  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  comparative  condition  and  area  of  the  crop  and  price  of  product ; 
and  as  to  quantity  of  production,  mainly  from  the  official  records  of  manufacture  and  exportation.  It  has 
Wen  demonstrated  that  returns  of  production  of  tobacco,  which  bcarM  a  heavy  tax,  are  uniformly  nnder- 
»'fitimate«,  whether  census  returns  or  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture :  a  fact  in  accord  with  the 
i'xperience  of  all  governments  with  respect  to  voluntary  statistical  returns  of  taxed  products.  The 
prices  are  the  average  home  or  £snu  value  of  leaf  tobacco. 

No.  1.13.— QUANTITY  of  COAL  PRODUCED  in  each  STATE  and 
TERRITORY  of  the  United  States,  during  the  CJalendar  Years 
1869, 1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

(Weight  expressed  in  tons  of  2.240  poundii.] 


HTATE  OR  TBKBITOBT. 

AXTtlRACITE. 

Pennsylvania 

BITUMCCOrS. 

Ponnitylvania , 

Illinois 

(»hlo 

Maryland 

Missouri -. 

We**t  Virginia 

Indiana  ......... 

Iowa , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia. ..-...--...-......, 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Michigan.... 

('alifomia .... ....... 

Khwle  Ishuid 

Alabama..*,.....,.,.....,. 

Nebraska 

Wyoming  ......,..,,,...,,. 

Wa«hingioo 

rtah 

l^olorado 

<»eorgia 


m99.a 


IH76. 


IHTT. 


IMS. 


1879. 


Tons.  Tons.        {        Tons. 

13,806,180      &  21, 430. 667      623,619,911 


7. 798.  517 

2. 629.  Xi 

2,  r»27.  2« 

I.  i*l9,  «24 

621, 930 

6W5.tr7» 

437,^0 

150,.>2 

133. 4lh 

61.  «W 

af.93* 


21.  ITA 


H.O04 

11  ifiMi 

1.42-/ 

]7.f44 

5.  ♦%«; 


11,500,000  ■ 

3.  TjOO,  000 

3,  .OUO,  000 

1,  K35.  661 

900,000 

MM.  000  ' 

9S0.  (MftJ 

i,:mo.ooo  ! 

6.V;.  000  « 
&VI.000 
90.000 
125.000  ' 

aw.  00*1 

30.000 

14.000 
100.000 

30.000 


12,  .jOO,  000 

3.500.000 

5,250,000 

1, 574. 339 

900.000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

1«  500. 000 

kgO.OOO 

750.000 

90,000 

aoo.ooo 

200.000 

30.000 
600.000 

14.000 
175. 000 

50,000 
100.000 
150.00fl 

45.000 

aoo.ooo 


Tons. 
&20, 605, 262 

13, 500, 000 
3,500,000 
5,000.000 
1,679,322 

900.000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 

900.000 

375.000 
75.000 

300.000 

30.<jrio 
600.000 

14,000 
»0.000 

75,000 
lOO.OOO 
150.000 

60.000 
307.000 


Tcitals. 


31^^.994         4t005.74iJ         ii.9tm.1CM        52, 1*».  5W 


Tons. 
26. 142, 680 

14, 500, 000 

3,500.000 

5,000,600 

1,730,709 

900,000 

1,250,000 

1,000.000 

1,600,000 

1.600.000 

450.000 

90.000 

400.000 

200.000 

35.000 

600.000 

15.  000 

250.000 

75,000 

175.000 

170.000 

225.000 

400.000 

100.  <M0 

Ult.  fifth  ZK 


«  Tb*-  ctatitfti^-s  f'^  li<09  «r«-  d^-rii ^  ff«»«,  i  \  *  rsjixM  'HuVtm  i>nmi%.  Th*-  stditijities  fvr  lifTO.  1W7,  IK"*. 
tiHi  1K79  arr  rtmtyi^^  frwmt  data  «^^;>«i*4  utMl  rmtauMUim  laadt;  b>  Mr.  Ifredrtfv.k  £.  Savaid.  edit4A  of 
th*  Coal  Trsde  4wiiaJ  *4  >V»  T*»tk. 

h  In^ladesS  0M>4iWi  v^tis  *»uuiMU*i  a*  i  V  k«»'^]  *'mmam]f*ym.    TIkp  a<n<»oDt  tchen  as  tL«>  pTuAn<^'nm 
of  ikfithrM'ittr  Ausi  fur  14^9  du*^  mH  a** ; '*'••*:  *  Um-  •'•tiuuti*-  b^jt  r»t#r»-«i«^ls  tl*f  SA-t uaJ  ik^ptm^ftls  xxt  nui  k^'t . 


H.  Ex.5r 


>n 
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POTATOES;    HAY — PRODUCTS   OF. 


No.  150— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  aod 
VALUE  of  the  POTATO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  15® 
to  1878,  inclusive. 

[Fi-om  the  Anuual  Reports  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.} 


TEAR. 


Bushels. 


ACPCS* 


1869 133,880,000 

1870 114,775,000 

1871 120,461,700 

1872 113,516,000 

1873 106,089,000 

1874 105,981,000 

1875 

1876 

1877 


166,877,000 
124,827.000 
170,092,000 
1878 '    124,126,650 


3,222,250 

1, 325, 110 

1,220,912 

1.331,331 

1,295,139  i 

1, 310, 0*1 

1,510.041 

1,741,983 

1,792,287 

1,776,000 


Total 1,280,631,350  I      14,525.103 


Average 128,063,135 


1, 452, 510 


Valae. 

kiUkel. 

1 

TieM  per  i 
•ere. 

TalKicr 
•at. 

DoUart. 

Genu. 

BusheU. 

JkOsn 

71,651,730 

53.5 

109.5 

:4C 

82,668,580 

72.0 

86.6 

G> 

71,  836. 671 

58L6 

9&< 

5i% 

68,081.120 

50.9 

83l2 

;iu 

74,774,880 

7a  5 

8L9 

SI 'A 

71.823.330 

67.7 

80.9 

MaJ 

65,019,420 

3&9 

110.5 

Ou6 

83,861,380 

67.2 

7L6 

4bU 

76,249,500 

44.8 

94.9 

43  >4 

73, 059, 125 

58L9 

68l9 

4114 

739, 025. 766 

73, 902, 576 

57.7 

88 

SO^ 

No.  151.— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  and 
VALUE  of  the  HAY  CROP  of  the  United  Statbs,  from  1869  to 
1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Anntial  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


YBAR. 


Tods. 


Acres. 


TAl«e. 


1869. 
1870. 
1871, 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


26,420,000 
24, 525, 000 
22,239,400  j 
23,812,800 
26, 085, 100 
24, 133, 900 
27,873,600-1 
30,867,400  I 
31, 629, 300 
39,608,296 


18. 591, 281 
19,861,805 
19, 009, 052 
20. 318, 936 
21, 894, 084 
21, 769, 772 
23.507,964 
25, 282, 797 
25,367,708 
26, 931, 800 


DoUara. 
337,662,600 
338,969,680 
351, 717, 035 
345, 960, 079 
339,895,486 
331,420,738 
342,203,445 
300, 901, 252 
271,934,959 
285, 548, 752 


Tftlaeper    TlcM  per 


ftlMptr 


12  78 

13  82 
15  81 

14  52 
13  55 
13  73 


Tont. 
1.42 
L23 
L17 
L17 
L14 
1.U 


XMItrv. 

Is  IS 

17  C 
13  Z 
15£ 


Total... 
Average 


276, 194, 496  ;    222,  534, 699  3, 246, 218,  017  ' 


12  27 

L18  i 

US 

9  74  1 

L32 

II  » 

8  50  ' 

L9»  ' 

»:: 

7  21 

L47« 

10  • 

27, 619, 449        22, 253, 469 


324, 621. 801 


11  75 


1.24 


14 
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No.  152.— ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION,  AREA,  and  VALUE  of  the 
TOBACCO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  18G8  to  1878,  inclusive,  a 


TBAR. 


1868. 
1669. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Proinet. 


AreA. 


VftlOM. 


Poundt. 

Acres. 

402, 000, 000 

536,000 

303,  000, 000 

604,000 

385.000,000 

575,000 

426, 000, 000 

580.000 

480, 000, 000 

584,600 

506,000,000 

653,000 

315, 000, 000 

500,000 

522, 000,  000 

710, 000 

535, 000,  000 

733,000 

680,000.000 

745,000 

429, 200. 000 

580,000 

DoUart, 
42, 612, 000 
41, 265, 000 
38, 500, 000 
41, 748, 000 
49, 920, 000 
41,  998, 000 
34,650,000 
41, 760, 000 
39,  590, 000 
40, 600, 000 
25, 752, 000 


CefUt. 

Poundt. 

10.6 

750 

10.5 

651 

10 

669 

9.8 

734 

10.4 

821 

8.3 

775 

11 

630 

8 

735 

7.4 

730 

•    7 

778 

6 

740 

DoUart. 
79  50 

68  32 
66  90 
71  96 
85  39 
64  32 

69  30 
58  81 
54  01 
54  49 
44  40 


a  ThiB  stAtemeut  iM  the  result  of  original  estimatea,  made  by.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  from  annual  returns  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  comparative  condition  and  area  of  the  crop  and  price  of  product; 
and  as  to  quantity  of  production,  mainly  from  the  official  records  of  manufacture  and  exportation.  It  has 
1»een  demonstrated  that  r(*tums  of  production  of  tobacco,  which  bean  a  heavy  tax,  are  uniformly  under- 
**stimate«4,  whether  census  returns  or  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  a  fact  in  accord  with  the 
fxperience  of  all  governments  with  respect  to  voluntary  statistical  returns  of  taxed  products.  The 
prices  are  the  average  home  or  farm  value  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Xo.  153.— QUANTITY  of  COAL  PRODUCED  in  ea<5h  STATE  and 
TERRITORY  of  the  United  States,  during  the  CJalendar  Years 
1869,  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

(Weight  expressed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  ] 


8TATE  OR  TKRRITORT. 

ANTIIBACITK. 

Pennsylvania 

BrruMiNOUi». 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Maryland 

liissouri 

West  Virginia 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Michigan 

( 'alifornia 

Khode  Island 

A  labama  ..i 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Utah 

(Colorado 

Georgia 


ToUls. 


Tont. 
13, 866, 180 

7, 798, 517 

2,  G29,  563 

2, 527, 285 

1, 819. 824 

621,930 

608,878 

437,870 

263,487 

l.'W,  582 

133, 418 

61,803  < 

32,938 


21,150 


14,000 

11,000 

1,425* 

50,000 

17,844 

5,800 

4,500 


Tont. 
b  21, 436, 667 

11, 500, 000 

3,  500, 000 

3,500,000 

1,  835,  Ml 

900,000 

800,000 

950,000 

1,500,000 

650,000 

550,000 

90,000 

125,000 

200,000 

30,000 

600,000 

14,000 

100,000 

30,000 

500,000 

100,000 

45,000 

250,000 


1877. 


1878. 


1S79. 


Tont.  Tont. 

b  23, 619, 911  '    &20,605,262 


81, 077. 994         49, 005, 748 


12, 500, 000 

3.500.000 

5.250,000 

1, 574, 339 

900,000 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

1,500,000 

850,000 

750,000 

90,000 

200,000 

200,000 

30,000  I 

600,000 

14,000 

175,000 

60,000 

100,000 

150,000 

45,000 

300,000 


13. 500, 000 

3,  500,  000 

5,000,000 

1, 679, 322 

900.000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

1, 500, 000 

900.000 

375,000 

75,000 

300,000 

200,000 

30,000 

600,000 

14,000 

200.000 

75,000 

100,000 

150,000 

60,000 

367,000 


54. 308. 250         52, 130, 584 


Tont. 
26, 142, 689 

14, 500, 000 

3,500,000 

5,000.900 

1, 730, 709 

900,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

450,000 

90,000 

400,000 

200,000 

35,000 

600,000 

15,000 

250,000 

75,000 

175,000 

170,000 

225,000 

400,000 

100,000 

59,808,398 


a  The  statistics  for  1869  are  derived  from  the  rnite<l  States  Census.  The  statistics  for  1876, 1877. 1878, 
and  1879  are  compiled  from  data  collected  and  estimates  made  by  Mr.  l^derick  £.  Saward,  editor  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  New  York. 

6  Includes  8,000,000  tons  estimated  as  the  local  consumption.    The  amount  given  as  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal  for  1879  does  not  include  this  estimate,  but  represents  the  actual  thipmentt  to  market. 

H.  Ex.  51 11 
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